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ANGLO-INDIAN COLLOQUIAL 
WORDS AND PHRASES 

AND O* 


KINDRED TERMS 



[“Weehave forbidden the severall Factoryes from wrighting words in 
this languadge and refrayned itt ouy selves, though in bookes of ooppies 
we feare there are many which by wants of tyme for perusall we cannot 
rectefie or expresse.”—Surat Factors to Court, Feb. 26,1617; I. O. Records: 
O. C. No. 450. {Evidently the Court had complained of a growing use of 
“ Hobson-Jobsons.”)] 

_l_ 

u Ov& ydp irdvTios ri/v avnjv St curtofci Stdvotav pedepprjvevopeva tcL 
aAA* «m Ttva, sat na6’ ckocttov idv os tStco/xara, aSvvara ti s 
aAXo t0vos Bid trqpaiveiTdai” — IAMBLICHUS, Be Mysteriis, vii. cap. v. 

*.«. “For it is by no means always the case that translated terms 
preserve the original conception; indeed every nation has some idiomatic 
expressions which it is impossible to render perfectly in the language of 
another.’* 



“As well may we fetch words from the Ethiopians, or East or West 
Indians , and thrust them into our Language, and baptize all by the name of 
English, as those which we daily tako from the Latino or Languages thereon 
depending; and henoe it coineth, (as by often experience is found) that 
some English-men discoursing together, others being present of our own 
nation .... are not able t6 understand what the others say, notwith¬ 
standing they call it English that they speak.”—R. V(EBSTEUAN), Restitution 
of Decayed Intelligence , ed. 1673, p. 223. 

- 51 - 

1 Utque novis facilis signatur cera figuris, 

Nec mauet ut fuerat, neo formas sen at easdem, 

Sed tamen ipsa eadem est; VOOEM sio semper eandem 
Esse, sed in varias doceo migrate figuras.” 

Ovid. Metamorph. xv. 169 172 (adapt.). 


“... Take this as a goodfdqe-uell draught 0/ English-Indian hfieor.”—P urciias, 
To the Reader {before Terry’s Relation of East India), ii. 1463 (misprinted 1164). 


“Nec dubitamus multa esse quae et nos praeterierint. Homines enitn 
sumus, eft occupati offleiis; subeicivisque temporibus ista curamus.”—C. 
PLINII Secunoi, Hist. Nat . JPraefatio , ad Vespasianum. 


“ Haec, si displioui, fuerint solatia nobis; 

Haeo fuerint nobis praemia, si placui.” 

MaBHALIS, Epigr. II. xci. 
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PREFACE. 


The objects and scope of this work are explained in the Intro¬ 
ductory Remarks which follow the Preface. Here it is desired to 
say a few words as to its history. 

The book originated in a correspondence between the present 
writer, who was living at Palermo, and the late lamented Arthur 
Purnell, of the Madras Civil Service, one of the most eminent of 
modern Indian scholars, who during the course of our communica¬ 
tions was filling judicial offices in Southern and Western India, 
chiefly At Tanjore. We had then met only once—at the India 
Library ; but he took a kindly interest in work that engaged me, 
and this led to an exchange of letters, which went on after his 
return to India. About 1872—I cannot find his earliest reference 
to the subject—he mentioned that he was contemplating a vocabu¬ 
lary of Anglo-Indian words, and had made some collections with 
that view. In reply it was stated that I likewise had long been 
taking note of such words, and that a notion similar to his own 
had also been at various times floating in my mind. And I pro¬ 
posed that we should combine our labours. 

I had not, in fact, the linguistic acquirements needful for 
carrying through such an undertaking alone; but I had gone 
through an amount of reading that would largely help in instances 
and illustrations, and had also a strong natural taste for the kind 
of work. 

This was the beginning of the portly double-columned edifice 
which now presents itself, the completion of which my friend has 
not lived to see. It was built up from our joint contributions till 
his untimely death in 1882 , and since then almost daily additions 
have continued to be made to the material and to the structure. 
The subject, indeed, had taken so comprehensive a shape, that it 
was becoming difficult to say where its limits lay, or why it should 
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ever end, except for the old reason which had received such 
poignant illustration: Ars longa, vita brevis. And so it has 
been wound up at last. 

The work has been so long the companion of my home subsi- 
civae y a thread running through the joys and sorrows of so many 
years, in the search for material first, and then in their handling and 
adjustment to the edifice—for their careful building up has been 
part of my duty from the beginning, and the whole of the matter 
has, I suppose, been written and re-written with my own hand at 
least four times—and the work has been one of so much interest 
to dear friends, of whom not a few are no longer here to welcome 
its appearance in print,* that I can hardly speak of the work 
except as mine. 

Indeed, in bulk, nearly seven-eighths of it is so. But Burnell 
contributed so much of value, so much of the essential; buying, in 
the search for illustration, numerous rare and costly books which 
were not otherwise accessible to him in India; setting me, by his 
example, on lines of research with which I should have else pos¬ 
sibly remained unacquainted; writing letters with such fulness, 
frequency, and interest on the details of the work up to the 
summer of his death ; that the measure of bulk in contribution is 
no gauge of his share in the result. 

In the Life of Frank Buckland occur some words in relation to 
the church-bells of Ross, in Herefordshire, which may with some 
aptness illustrate our mutual relation to the book: 

“It is said that the Man of Ross” (John Kyrle) “was present at 
the casting of the tenor, or great bell, and that he took with him an old 
silver tankard, which, after drinking claret and sherry, he threw’ in, and 
had cast with the bell.” 

John Kyrle’s was the most precious part of the metal run into the 
mould, but the shaping of the mould and the larger part of the 
material came from the labour of another hand. 

At an early period of our joint work Burnell sent me a fragment 
of an essay on the words which formed our subject^ intended as the 
basiaof an introduction. As it stands, this is too incomplete to 
print, but I have made use of it to some extent, and given some 

^extract® from it in the Introduction now put for ward, t 

Ir „ , . . . . . ,, ■ . . * -.. . 

* dedication was sent for press on 6th January; on the 18th, Gv U. Y. 
departed to his rest. 

t Three of the mottoes that face tho title were also sent byhim. 
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The alternative title ( Hobson-J)bsori) which haa been given to 
this book (not without the expressed assent of my collaborator), 
doubtless requires explanation. 

A valued friend of the present writer many years ago pub¬ 
lished a book, of great acumen and considerable originality, which 
he called Three Essays, with no Author’s name; and the result¬ 
ing amount of circulation was such as might have been expected. 

It was remarked at the time by another friend that if the volume 
had been entitled A Book, by a Chap, it would have found a much 
larger body of readers. It seemed to me that A Glossary or A 
Vocabulary would be equally unattractive, and that it ought to 
have an alternative title at least a little more characteristic. If 
the reader will turn to Hobson-Jobso-n in the Glossary itself, he 
will find that phrase, though now rare and moribund, to be a 
typical and delightful example of that class of Anglo-Indian 
argot which consists of Oriental words highly assimilated, perhaps 
by vulgar lips, to the English vernacular; whilst it is the more 
fitted to our book, conveying, as it may, a veiled intimation of 
dual authorship. At any rate, there it is; and at this period my 
feeling has come to be that such is the book’s name, nor could it 
well have been anything else. 

In carrying through the work I have sought to supplement my 
own deficiencies from the most competent sources to which friend¬ 
ship afforded access. Sir Joseph Hookes has most kindly 
examined almost every one of the proof-sheets for articles dealing 
with plants, correcting their errors, and enriching them with notes 
of his own. Another friend, Professor Robertson Smith, has done 
the like for words of Semitic origin, and tahimJE owe a variety of 
interesting references to the words treated of, in regard to their 
occurrence, under some cognate form, in the Scriptures. In the early 
part of the book the Rev. Geosqe Moule (now Bishop of Ningpo), 
then in England, was good enough to revise those articles which 
bore on expressions used in China (not the first time that his 
generous aid had been given to work of mine). Among other; 
friends who have been ever ready with assistance I may mention 
Dr. Reinhold Rost, of the India Library ; General Robert 
Maclagan, RE.; Sir George Birdwqod, C.S.I.; Major* 
General R. B. Keatinge, V.C., CJS.I.; Professor TERfcitBN 
de la Couperie ; and Mr. E. Colbornk Baber, at present 
Consul-General in Corea. Dr. J. A. H. Murray, editor of the 
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great English Dictionary, has also been most kind and courteous 
in the interchange of communications, a circumstance which will 
account for a few cases in which the passages cited in both works 
are the same. 

My first endeavour in preparing this work has been to make it 
accurate; my next to make it—even though a Glossary—interest¬ 
ing. In a work intersecting so many fields, only a fool could 
imagine that he had not fallen into many mistakes; but these 
when pointed out, may be amended. If I have missed the other 
object of endeavour, I fear there is little to be hoped for from a 
second edition. 

H. YULE. 


oth January 1886. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The twofold hope expressed in the closing sentence of Sir Henry 
Yule’s Preface to the original Edition of this book has been amply 
justified. More recent research and discoveries have, of course, 
brought to light a good deal of information which was not 
accessible to him, but the general accuracy of what he wrote 
has never been seriously impugned—while those who have 
studied the pages of Hobson-Jobson have agreed in classing it 
as unique among similar works of reference, a volume which 
combines interest and amusement with instruction, in a manner 
which few other Dictionaries, if any, have done. 

In this edition of the Anglo-Indian Glossary the original text has 
been reprinted, any additions made by the Editor being marked 
by square brackets. No attempt has been made to extend the 
vocabulary, the new articles being either such as were accidentally 
omitted in the first edition, or a few relating to words which 
seemed to correspond with the general scope of the work. Some 
new quotations have been added, and some of those included in 
the original edition have been verified and new references given. 
An index to words occurring in the quotations has been prepared. 

X have to acknowledge valuable assistance from many friends. 
Mr. W. W. Skrat has read the articles on Malay words, and has 
supplied many notes. CoL Sir B. Temple has permitted me to 
use several of his papers on Anglo-Indian words, and has kindly 
sent me advance sheets of that portion of the Analytical Index $o 
the first edition by Mr. 0 . Partridge, which is being published 
in the Indian Antiquary. Mr. R. S. Whiteway has given me 
numerous extracts from Portuguese writers ; Mr. W. Poster, 
quotations from unpublished records in the India Office; Mr. W. 
Irvine, notes on the later Moghul period. For valuable sugges- 
tions and information on disputed points I am indebted to Mr* 
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H. Beveridge, Sir G. Birdwood, Mr. J. Brandt, Prof. E, G. 
Browne, Mr. M. Longworth Dames, Mr. G. R. Dampier, Mr. 
Donald Ferguson, Mr. C. T. Gardner, the late Mr. E. J. W. Gibb, 
Prof. H. A. Giles, Dr. G. A. Grierson, Mr. T. M. Horsfall, 
Mr. L. W. King, Mr. J. L. Myres, Mr. J. Platt, jun., Prof. G. 
U. Pope, Mr. V. A. Smith, *Mr. G. H. Tawney, and Mr. J. Weir. 

W. CROOKE. 


14 th November 1902. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Words of Indian origin have been insinuating themselves into English 
ever since the end of the reign of Elizabeth and the beginning of that of 
King James, when such terms as calico, chintz, and gingham had already 
effected a lodgment in English warehouses and shops, and were lying iu 
wait for entrance into English literature. Such outlandish guests grew 
more frequent 120 years ago, when, soon after the middle of last century, 
the numbers of Englishmen in the Indian services, civil and military, 
expanded with the great acquisition of dominion then made by the Company ; 
and we meet them in vastly greater abundance now. 

Vocabularies of Indian and other foreign words, in use among Euro¬ 
peans in the East, have not uufrequently been printed. Several of the 
old travellers have attached the like to their narratives; whilst the pro¬ 
longed excitement created in England, a hundred years since, by the 
impeachment of Hastings and kindred matters, led to the publication 
of several glossaries as independent works; and a good many others 
have been published in later days. At the end of this Introduction will 
be found a list of those which have come under my notice, and this might 
no doubt be largely added to.* 

Of modern Glossaries, such as have been the result of serious labour, 
all, or nearly all, have been of a kind purely technical, intended to facilitate 
the comprehension of official documents by the explanation of terms used 
in the Revenue department, or in other branches of Indian administration. 
The most notable examples are (of brief and occasional character), the 
Glossary appended to the famous Fifth Report of the Select Committee of 
1812, which was compiled by Sir Charles Wilkins; and (of a far more vast 
and comprehensive sort), the late Professor Horace Hayman Wilson’s Glotsary 
of Judicial and Revenue Term (4to, 1855) which leaves far behind every 
other attempt in that kind.t 

That kiud is, however, not ours, as a momentary comparison of a page 
or two in each Glossary would suffice to show. Our work indeed, in the 
long course of its compilation, has gone through some modification and 
enlargement of scope; but hardly such as in any degree to affect its dis¬ 
tinctive character, in which something has been aimed at differing in form 
from any work known to us. In its original conception it was intended 
to deal with all that class of words which, not in general pertaining to the 
technicalities of administration, recur constantly in the daily intercourse of 
the English in India, either as expressing ideas really not provided for by 

* See Note A. at end of Introduction. 

t Professor Wilson's work may perhaps bear re-editing, but can hardly, for its purpose, 
be superseded. The late eminent Telugu scholar, Ur. C. P. Brown, interleaved, with', 
criticisms and addenda, a copy of Wilson, which is now in the India library. T have 
gone through it, and borrowed a few notea, w with acknowledgment by the initials C. P.B. 
The amount of improvement does not strike me as important. 

** 
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our mother-tongue, or supposed by the speakers (often quite erroneously) to 
express something not capable of just denotation by any English term. A 
certain percentage of such words have been carried to England by the 
constant reflux to their native shore of Anglo-Indians, who in some degree 
imbue with their notions and phraseology the circles from which they had 
gone forth. This effect has been still more promoted by the currency of a 
vast mass of literature, of all qualities and for all ages, dealing with Indian 
subjects j as well as by the regular appearance, for many years past, of Indian 
correspondence in English newspapers, insomuch that a considerable number 
of the expressions in question have not only become familiar in sound to 
English ears, but have become naturalised in the English language, and are 
meeting with ample recognition in the great Dictionary edited by Dr. Murray 
at Oxford. 

Of words that seem to have been admitted to full franchise, we may give 
examples in curry, toddy, veranda, cheroot, loot, nabob, teapoy, sepoy, cowry ; and 
of others familiar enough to the English ear, though hardly yet received 
into citizenship, compound, batta, pucka, clunory, baboo, mahout, aya, nautch,* 
first -chop, competition-uxiffaA griffin, &e. But beyond these two classes of 
words, received withui the last century or so, and gradually, into half or 
whole recognition, there are a good many others, long since fully assimilated, 
which really originated in the adoption of an Indian word, or the modifica¬ 
tion of an Indian proper name. Such words are the three quoted at the 
beginning of these remarks, chintz, calico, gingham, also shawl, baihboc, pagoda, 
typhoon,'monsoon, mandarin, palanquin,f &e., and I may mention among 
further examples which may perhaps surprise my readers, the names of three 
of the boats of a man-of-war, viz. the cutter, the jolly-boat, and the dingy, as 
all (probably) of Indian origin. { Even phrases of a different character— 
slang indeed, but slang generally supposed to be vernacular as well as vulgar 
— e.g. ‘that is the cheese’;Z or supposed to be vernacular and profane— e.g. 
‘I don’t care a dam’i —are in reality, however vulgar they may be, neither 
vernacular nor profane, but phrases turning upon innocent Hindustani 
vocables. 

We proposed also, in our Glossary, to deal with a selection of those 
administrative terms, which are in such familiar and quotidian use as to 
form part of the common Anglo-Indian stock, and to trace all (so far as 
possible) to their true origin—a matter on which, in regard to many of the 
words, those who hourly use them are profoundly ignorant—and to follow 
them down by quotation from their earliest occurrence in literature. 

A particular class of words are those indigenous terms which have been 
adopted in scientific nomenclature, botanical and zoological. On these Mr. 
Burnell remarks:— 

"The first Indian botanical names were chiefly introduced by Garcia 
de Orta (Coltoquios, printed at Goa in 1563), C. d’Acosta ( Tractado, Burgos, 
1578% and Rhede van Drakenstein (Kortics Malabaricus, Amsterdam, 1088). 
The Malay names were chiefly introduced by Rumphius (Herbarium Am- 


Aaufrh.it may be urged, is admitted to full franchise, befog used by so eminent 
awn ter as Mr. Browning. But the fact that bis use is entirely misuse, seems to justify 
the daiwtication in the text (see Gloss., a.v.), A like remark applies to compound. See 
for the tremendous fiasco made in its intended use by a most intelligent lady novelist, 
the last quotation s.v. in Gloss. 

. p. 56®, col.«% contains quotations from the Vulgi 

in Cam&les dL ft regarding King StAamm'sferculum at Lebanon cedar, 
tut old fnead for Minting out that the word patiamm has, to this 
«dema enaction bjr its introduction into the B«nW Version. 
t See these words m Gloss. 


tras 

passage, received 
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ioinenee, completed before 1700, but not published till 1741). The, Indian 
zoological terms were chiefly duetto Dr. F. Buchanan, at the beginning of 
this century. Most of the N. Indian botanical words were introduced by 
Roxburgh." 

It has been already intimated that, as the work proceeded, its scope ex¬ 
panded somewhat, and its authors found it expedient to introduce and trace 
many words of Asiatic origin which have disappeared from colloquial use, 
or perhaps never entered it, but which occur in old writers on the East. 
We also judged that it would add to the interest of the work, were we to 
investigate and make out the pedigree of a variety of geographical names 
which are or have been in familiar use in books on the Indies; take as 
examples Bombay , Madras , Guardafai, Malabar, Moluccas, Zanzibar, Pegu, 
Sumatra , Quilon , Seychelles, Ceylon , Java, Ava, Japan, Doab, Punjab, &c., 
illustrating these, like every other class of word, by quotations given in 
chronological series. 

Other divagations still from the original project will prol»ably present 
themselves to those who turn over the pages Of the work, in which we have 
been tempted to introduce sundry subjects which may seem baldly to come 
within the scope of such a glossary. 

The words with which we have to do, taking the most extensive view of 
the field, are in fact organic remains deposited under the various currents 
of external influence that have washed the shores of India during twenty 
centuries and more. Rejecting that derivation of elephant* which would 
connect it with the Opliir trade of Solomon, we find no existing Western 
term traceable to that episode of communication ; but the Greek and Roman 
commerce of the later centuries has left its fossils on both sides, testifying 
to the intercourse that once subsisted. Agullochum, carbasus, camphor, 
sandal, musk, nard, pepper (rdirept, from Skt. pijtpcdi , ‘long pepper’), ginger 
(fryyipe/Hs, see under Ginger ), lac, costus, opal, maUtbathrum or folium indieum, 
beryl, sugar (<rd*xa p, from Skt. sarkara, Prak. saJdcara ), rice (fyria, but see B.V.), 
were products or names, introduced from India to the Greek .and Roman 
world, to which may l*e added a few terms of a different character, such as 
Bpaxp&m, 2a ppirti (sramanas, or Buddhist ascetics), f<?Xa eraydhlwa icai aava/iira 
(logs of teak and slnsham), the e&yyapa, (rafts) of the Periplus (see Jangar 
in Gloss.) ; whilst dlndra , drumma, perhaps kastira (‘tin,’ Koealrepot), kasturl 
(‘musk,’ KaeT&ptov, properly a different, though analogous animal product), 
and a very few more, have remained in Indian literature as testimony to the 
same intercourse.!- 

The trade and conquests of the Arabs both brought foreign words to 
India and picked up and carried westward, in form more or less corrupted, 
words of Indian origin, some of which have in one way or other become part 
of the heritage of all succeeding foreigners in the East. Among terms which 
are familiar items in the Anglo-Indian colloquial, but which had, in some 
shape or other, found their way at an early date into use on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, we may instance bazaar, cazee, hwmmaul, briryayl, gingeVy, 
safflower, grab , maramut, dewaun (dogana, douane, &e.). Of others which are 
found in medieval literature, either West-Asiatic or European, and which 
still have a place in Anglo-Indian or English vocabulary, we may mention; 
am&er-gris, chanJc, junk, jogy, kincob, kedgeree, fanam, colay, bankehaU, mudiliar, 
tindai, cranny. 


* See tide word in OLOSS.. 

_t fee A. Weber, in Indian Antiquary, ii. 

I. _ «_ * A * I 1 . 


i w ai riiwr, in xiKtwn ax as. xw n 

Whkfc be traces is Sanskrit, are astronomical terms 


148 ttgtf. Most of the other Greeif: words, 
i derived from books. 
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The conquests and long occupation of the Portuguese, who by the year 
1540 had established themselves in all the chief ports of India and the East, 
have, as might have been expected, bequeathed a large number of expressions 
to the European nations who have followed, and in great part superseded 
.them. We find instances of missionaries and others at an early date who 
hid acquired a knowledge of Indian languages, but these were exceptional.* 
The natives in contact with the Portuguese learned a bastard variety of the 
language of the latter, which became the lingua franc a of intercourse, not 
only between European and native, but occasionally between Europeans of 
different nationalities. This Indo-Portuguese dialect continued to serve such 
purposes down to a late period in the last century, and has in some localities 
survived down nearly to our own day.t The number of people in India 
claiming to be of Portuguese descent was, in the 17th century, very large. 
Bernier, about 1660, says:— 

“For he (Sultan Shnjfi*, Aurangzeb’s brother) much courted all those 
Portugal Fathers, Missionaries, that are in that Province. . . . And they 
were indeed capable to serve him, it being certain that in the kingdom of 
Bengale there are to be found not less than eight or nine thousand families 
of Franguie, Portugalt, and these either Natives or Mesticks.” (Bernier, E.T. 
of 1664, p. 27.) 

A. Hamilton, whose experience belonged chiefly to the end of the same 
century, though his book was not published till 1727, states;— 

“Along the Sea-coasts the Portuguese have left a Vestige of their Language, 
tho’ much corrupted, yet it is the Language that most Europeans learn first 
to qualify them for a general Converse with one another, as well as with the 
different inhabitants of India.” (. Preface, p. xii.) 

Lockyer, who published 16 years before llamiltoQ, also says:— 

“ This they (the Portuguese'? may justly boast, they have established a 
kind of Lingua Franca in all the 8ea Ports in India, of great use to other 
Europeans, who would find it difficult in many places to be well understood 
without it.” (An Account of the Trade in India, 1711, p. 286.) 

The early Lutheran Missionaries in the South, who went out for the 
S.P.C.K., all seem to have begun by learning Portuguese, and in their diaries 
speak of preaching occasionally in Portuguese.! The foundation of this 
lingua franca was the Portuguese of the beginning of the 16th century ; but 
it must have soon degenerated, for by the beginning of the last century 
it had lost nearly all trace of inflexion.! 

It may from these remarks be easily, understood how a large number of 


* Varthema, at the very beginning of the 10th century, shows some 
with Malayttam, and Introduces pieces of conversation in that language. 

---* ' “ - ' - -* " * * • • ' * * '*er places 


usintance 
foie the 


end of the 10th century, printing bad been introduced at other plaees besides floa, 
ami by the beginning of the 17th, several books is Indian languages had been printed 
at Oca, Cochin, and Ambalakkada.—(A. B.) 

+ *' At Point de Gnlle, in 1890, 1 found it in ooaman use, and aim, somewhat If ter, 

at Oalecut.”—(A* B.) 

±Sh* “Hbticae of Madras and Coddalore, Ac., by the earlier MiarionaHee. Longman, 
lfifi% MotM. See also Manual, ho, in infra p, xsxls. Pr Carey, writing 

ham Senunpe as late as 1800, says that the children or flur&feaae W attire women, 
.- - - , p X9 fefo t jjytcb, or Dance, were all called Fortnguees. 


whether chfcwa of English, French, Dutch, oe Dance, 

of Introductory Remarks. “Mr. 
ago that nrikt Of tbemwM* tit phwee in South India am « 
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disfigured fn the fbrtna 
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t. Vlfia i» & v*n»e we have adopted the ... 
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out Anglo-Indian c ol loquiali sm s, even if eventually traceable to nativd 
source® (and especially to Mahratti, cnr Bravidiaa original*) have come to 
us through a Portuguese mediutb, and often bear trace* of haring pawed 
through that alembic. Not a few of these are familiar all over India* but 
the number current in the South is larger stilL Some other Fortuguwe 
word* also* though they can hardly be said to be recognized element* in the 
Anglo-Indian colloquial, hive been introduced either into ffinHnrtim; 
generally, or into that shade of it which is in use among natives in habitual 
contact with Europeans. Of word* which are essentially Portuguese, among 
Anglo-Indian colloquialisms, persistent or obsolete, we may quote gcglef, 
gram , plantain, mutter, caste, peon, padre, mistry or maistry, aimyra, ago, cribra, 
moequito, pomfret, cameez, palmyra, still in general use; picotia, rolong, pial, 
fogast, margota, preserved in the South; laid, brab, florae, oart, teUard in 
Bombay ; joss, compradors, linguist in the ports of China; and among more 
or less obsolete terms, Moor, for a Mahommedan, still surviving under the 
modified form Moorman, in Madras and Ceylon; Gentoo , still partially kept 
up, I believe, at Madras in application to the Telugu language, mueteee, casteee t 
bandy d (*a tray % Kittysol (‘ an umbrella,’ and this survived ten years ago in 
the Calcutta customs tariff), cuspadore (‘a spittoon’X and covid (‘a cubit or 
ell*). Words of native origin which tear the mark of having come to ns 
through the Portuguese may be illustrated by such as palanquin, mandarin, 
mangeUn (a small weight for pearls, Sat.) monsoon, typhoon, mango, maagottem, 
jack-fruit, batta, curry, chop, congee, coir, cutch, catamaran, cassanar, nabob, 
avadavat, betel, artea, benzoin, corge, copra.* A few examples of HiiuliiS«ni 
words borrowed from the Portuguese are chain (‘a keyO, bdola (*a port¬ 
manteau ’), bdlti (’a bucket’X martol (‘a hammer’), muliya (’a towel,’ Port. 
tmlha\ sdbUn (‘soap’X bdean (’plate 1 from Port, bacia), Warn and nlldm (’an 
auction‘X besides a number of terms used by Lascars on board ship. 

The Batch language has not contributed much to our store. The Botch 
and the English arrived in the Indies contemporaneously, and though both 
inherited from the Portuguese, we have not been the heirs of the Butch to 
any great extent, except in Ceylon, and even there Portuguese vocables had 
already occupied the colloquial ground. Petersilly, the word in general nae 
in English families for ‘ parsley,’ appears to be Butch. An example from 
Ceylon that occurs to memory is burgher. The Botch admitted people of 
mint descent to a kind of citizenship, and these were distinguished from 
die pure natives by this term, which survives. Burgher in Bengal means ’a 
rafter,’ properly bargd. A word spelt and pronounced in the same way had 
again a curiously different application in Madras, where it was a corruption 
of Vafagar, the name given to a tribe in the Nilgherry hills;—to say toothing 
of Scotland, where Burgher* and Antiburghers were Northern tribes (vdtUi 
Qog et Magog 1) which have long been condensed into dement* of the United 
Presbyterian Church——— 1 * 

Southern India has contributed to the Anglo-Indian stoch towed* fck-A are 
in hourly use *V > from Calcutta to Peshawar (Bame of them already noted 
under another cleavag*X ag* mange, jam mongoose, pariah, 

bandicoot, tmh, patthare c, cftqtty, catechu, tope (* a grove *X etohhf, muUigat&taey, 
congee. Mamopty (a digging toed) is familiar in certain tputtefri* toff ffe 
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service, owing to its having long had a place iu the nomenclature of the 
Ordnance department. It is Tamil, manvMti, ‘earth-cutter.’ Of some very 
familiar words the origin remains either dubious, or matter only for con¬ 
jecture. Examples are hackery (which arose apparently in Bombay), Jlorican , 
topaz. 

As to Hindustani words adopted into the Anglo-Indian colloquial the 
subject is almost too wide aiuh-'loose for much remark. The habit of intro¬ 
ducing these in English conversation and writing seems to prevail more 
largely in the Bengal Presidency than in any other, and especially more than 
in Madras, where the variety of different vernaculars in use has tended to 
make their acquisition by the English less universal than is in the north 
that of Hindustani, which is so much easier to learn, and also to make the 
use in former days of Portuguese, and now of English, by natives in contact 
with foreigners, and of Proud) about the French settlements, very much 
more common than it is elsewhere. It is this bad habit of interlarding 
English with Hindustani phrases wliidi has so often excited the just wrath 
of high English officials, not accustomed to it. from their youth, and which 
(e.g.) drew forth in orders the humorous indignation of Sir Charles Napier. 

One peculiarity in this use we may notice, which doubtless exempli ties 
some obscure, linguistic law. Hindustani verb* which are thus used are 
habitually adopted into the quasi-Engli.-h by converting the imperative into 
an infinitive. Thus to bunow, to lugow, to foot How, to pucka raw, to dtnnbcou', 
to sumjow , and so on, almost ad libitum, are formed as we have indicated.* 

It is curious to note that several of our most common adopt ions are due to 
what maybe most especially called the Oordoo ( Urdu) or 1 Camp ’ language, 
being terms which the hosts of C’liinghiz brought from the steppes of North 
Eastern Asia— e.g. “The old Rukshee is an awful bahadur, but he keeps a 
first-rate bobachee.” That is a sentence which might easily have passed 
without remark at an Anglo-Indian mess-table thirty years ago—perhaps 
might be heard still. Each of the outlandish terms embraced in it came from 
the depths of Mongolia in the thirteenth century. Chick (in the sense of a 
eaue-blind), daroga, oordoo itself, are other examples. 

With the gradual assumption of administration after the middle of last, 
century, we adopted into partial colloquial use an immense number of terms, 
very many of them Persian or Arabic, belonging to technicalities oi revenue, 
and other departments, and largely borrowed from our Mahonunedan pre¬ 
decessors. Malay has contributed some of our most familiar expressions, 
owing partly to the ceaseless rovings among the Eastern coasts of the 
Portuguese, through whom a part of these reached us, and partly doubtless 
to the fact that our early dealings and the sites of our early factories lay 
much more on the shores of the Eastern Archipelago tlian on those of 
Continental India. Paddy, godown, compound , bankxhall, rattan, durian , 
a-muck, prow, and cadjan, junk, crease, arc some of these. It is true that 
several of them may be traced eventually to Indian originals, but it seems 
not the less certain that we got them through the Malay, just as we got words 
already indicated through the Portuguese. 

We used to have a very few words in French form, such as boutique and 
mort-de-chien. But these two are really distortions of Portuguese words. 

A few words from China have settled on the Indian shores and been 
adopted by Anglo-India, bub most of them are, I think, names of fruits or 


* The first five examples will be found in Gloss. Banda, is imperative of band-nd, 
* to fabricate ’; lagdooi layd-nd, ‘to lay alongside,’ See. ; sumjh&o, of uimj/id-nd, 'to cause 
to understand,' Ac. 
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other products which have been imported, such as loquot, leechee, chow-chow , 
cumguat, ginseng, &c. and (recently) jinrickshaw. For it must be noted that 
a considerable proportion of words much used in Chinese ports, and often 
ascribed to a Chinese origin, such as mandarin, junk, chop, pagoda, and (as I 
believe) typhoon (though this is a word much debated) are not Chinese at all, 
but words of Indian languages, or of Malay, w^ich have been precipitated in 
Chinese waters during the flux and reflux of foreign trade. 

Within my own earliest memory Spanish dollars were current in England 
at a specified value if they bore a stamp from the English mint. And 
similarly there are certain English words, often obsolete in Europe, which 
have received in India currency with a special stamp of meaning; whilst 
in other cases our language has formed in India new compounds applicable 
to new objects or shades of meaning. To one or other of these classes belong 
outcry, buggy, home, interloper , rogue (-elephant), tiffin, furlough, elk, roundel 
(‘an umbrella,’ obsolete), pish-pash, earth-oil, hoy-dser , flying-fox, garden-house, 
musk-rat, nor-westcr, iron-wood, long-draicers, barking-deer, custard-apple, grass- 
cutter, &e. 

Other terms again are corruptions, more or less violent, of Oriental words 
and phrases which have put on an English mask. Such are mavnd, fool's 
rack, bearer, cut, boy, billy-harid, Peming-la wyer, buckshaw, goddess (in the 
Malay region, representing Malay gadlx, ‘a maiden’), compound, college- 
pheasant, chopper, summer-head * eagle-irmxl, jackass-copal, bobbery. Upper Roger 
(used in a correspondence given by Dalrymplo, for Vuva Raja, the ‘Young 
King,’or Caesar, of Indo-Chinese monarchies), lsle-o'-Rats (for Allahabad or 
Ilahdbtii as the natives often call it), hobson-jobson (see Preface), St. John’s. 
The last proper name has at least three applications. There is “St. John’s” 
in (luzerat, \ iz. Sanjrfn, the landing-place of the Parsee immigration in the 
8th century; there is another “St. John’s” which is a corruption of Shang- 
('huang , the name of that island off tlie southern coast of China whence the 
pure and ardent spirit of Francis Xavier fled to a better world : there is the 
group of “St. John’s Islands” near Singapore, the chief of which is properly 
P u lo- Sifcaja n g. 

Yet again we have hybrids and corruptions of English fully accepted and 
adopted as Hindustani by the natives with whom we. have to do, such as 
simkin, port-shrdb, brandy-pdnl, apil, rasid, tumlet (a tumbler), gilds (‘glass,’ 
for drinking vessels of sorts), rail-yhdrt, lamber-dar, jail-khdna, bottle-hhdna, 
buggy-khdna, ‘et omne quod exit in’ khtlna, including gymkhana, a very 
modern concoction (q.v.), and many more. 

Taking our subject as a whole, however considerable the philological 
interest attaching to it, there is no disputing the truth of a remark with 
which Burnell's fragment of intended introduction concludes, and the appli¬ 
cation of which goes beyond the limit of those words which can be considered 
to have ‘ accrued as additions to the English language ’: “ Considering the 
long intercourse with India, it is noteworthy that, the additions which have 
thus accrued to the English language are, from the intellectual standpoint, of 
no intrinsic value. Nearly all the liorrowed words refer to material facts, 
or to peculiar customs and stages of society, and, though a few of them 
furnish allusions to the penny-a-liner, they do not represent new ideas.” 

It is singular how often, in tracing to their origin words that come within 
the field of our research, we light upon an absolute dilemma, or bifurcation, 
i, 9 . on two or more sources of almost equal probability, and in themselves 


* This is in the Bombay ordnance nomenclature for a large umbrella. It represents 
the Port, sombrero l 
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entirely diverse. In such cases it may be that, though the use of the word 
originated from one of the sources, the existence of the other lias invigorated 
that use, and contributed to its eventual diffusion. 

An example of this is boy , in its application to a native servant. To this 
application have contributed both the old English use of boy (analogous to 
that of puer , gargon, Knabe ) fgr a camp-servant, or for a slave, and the Hiudi- 
Marathi bhoi, the name of a caste which has furnished palanquin and 
umbrella-bearers to many generations of Europeans in India. The habitual 
use of the word by the Portuguese, for many years before any English 
influence had touched the shores of India (e.g. bdy de sombrero, bdy d’aguoa, 
bdy de palanquy ), shows that the earliest source was the Indiun one. 

Cooly, in its application to a carrier of burdens, or performer of inferior 
labour, is another example. The most probable origin of this is from a nomen 
gentile , that of the Kolis, a hill-people of Guzerat and the Western Ghats 
(compare the origin of slave). But the matter is perplexed by other facts 
which it is dillicult to connect with this. Thus, in S. India, there is a Tamil 
word kali, in common use, signifying ‘daily hire or wages,’ which H. H. 
Wilson regards as the true origin of the word which we call tvoly. Again, 
both in Oriental and Osmali Turkish, kol is a word for a slave, and in the 
latter also there is kfileh, ‘a male slave, a bondsman.’ Kind is, in Tibetan 
also, a word for a slave or servant. 

Tank, for a reservoir of water, we are apt to derive without, hesitation, 
from stagnum , whence Sp. estano, old Fr. estavg, old Eng. and Lowland Scotch 
stank, Port, tanque, till we find that the word is regarded by the Portuguese 
themselves as Indian, and that there is excellent testimony to the existence 
of tdnkd in Guzerat and Rajputana as an indigenous word, and with a 
plausible Sanskrit etymology. 

Veranda has been confidently derived by some etymologists (among others 
by M. Defrem4ry, a distinguished scholar) from the lVrs. bardmada, ‘a pro¬ 
jection,’ a balcony ; an etymology which is indeed hardly a possible one, but 
has been treated by Mr. Beanies (who was evidently unacquainted with the 
facts that do make it hardly possible) with inappropriate derison, he giving 
as the unquestionable original a Sanskrit word barayida, ‘a portico.’ On this 
Burnell has observed that the word does not belong to the older Sanskrit, 
but is only found in comparatively modern Svorks. Be that as it may, it 
need not be doubted that the word veranda , as used in England and France, 
was imported from India, t.e. from the usage of Europeans in India ; but it 
is still more certain that either in the same sense, or in one closely allied, the 
word existed, quite independent of either Sanskrit or Persian, in Portuguese 
and Spanish, and the manner in which it occurs in the very earliest narrative 
of the Portuguese adventure to India (Roteiro do 1'iagem de Vasco da Gama, 
written by one of the expedition of 1497), confirmed by the Hispano-Arabic 
vocabulary of Pedro de Alcala, printed in 1505, preclude the possibility of 
its having been adopted by the Portuguese from intercourse with India. 

Mangrove, John Crawfurd tells us, has been adopted from the Malay 
manggi-manggi, applied to trees of the genus Rhizophora. But we learn from 
Oviedo, writing early in the sixteenth century, that the name mangle was 
applied oy the natives of the Spanish Main to trees of the same, or a kindred 
genus, on the coast of S. America, which same mangle is undoubtedly the 
parent of the French manglier , and not improbably therefore of the English 
form mangrove.* 


* Mr. Skeat'a Slum. Diet, does not contain mangrove. [It will be found in his Concise 
Etymological Diet. ed. 1901.} 
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The words bearer, mate, cotwal, partake of this kind of dual or doubtful 
ancestry, as may be seen by reference to them in the Glossary. 

Before concluding, a word should be said as to the orthography used in 
the Glossary. 

My intention has been to give the headings of the articles under the 
most usual of the popular, or, if you will, vulgar quasi-English spellings, 
whilst the Oriental words, from which the headings are derived or corrupted, 
are set forth under precise transliteration, the system of which is given in a 
following “ Nota Bene.” When using the words and names in the course of 
discursive elucidation, I fear I have not been consistent in sticking either 
always to the popular or always to the scientific spelling, and' I can the better 
understand why a German critic of a book of mine, once upon a time, re¬ 
marked upon the etwas sehwankende yulische Orthographic. Indeed it is 
difficult, it never will for me be possible, in a book for popular use, to adhere 
to one system in this matter without the assumption of an ill-fitting and 
repulsive pedantry. Even in regard to Indian proper names, in which I 
once advocated adhesion-, with a small number of exceptions, to scientific 
precision in transliteration, I feel much more inclined than formerly to 
sympathise with my friends Sir William Muir and General Maelagan, who 
have always favoured a large and liberal recognition of popular spelling in 
such names. And when I see other good and able friends following the 
scientific Will-o’-the-Wisp into such bogs as tbe use in English composition of 
*iptihi and jnngal , and verandah —nay, I have not only heard of bagi, but 
have recently seeu it--instead of the good English words ‘sepoy,’and ‘jungle,’ 
‘veranda,’ and ‘buggy,’ my dread of pedantic usage becomes the greater* 

For the spelling of Muhratta, Mahratti, I suppose I must apologize (though 
something is to be said for it), Mardthi having established itself as orthodox. 


NOTE A.—LIST 


1. Appended to the Roteiro de Vasco 
da Gama (see Hook-list, p. xliii.) is a 
Vocabulary of 138 Portuguese words with 
their corresponding word in the Lingua 

Calicut, i.e. in Malay0.1ato. 

2. Appended to the Voyages, Ac., du 
Sieur da la Boullaye-le-Gotu (Book-list, 
p. xxxii.), ia an Explication de pltisiturs 
mots dont Vintelligence est nfeessaire an• 
Lecteur (pp. 27). 

3. Fryer's New Account (Book-list, 
p. xxxiv.l has an Index Explanatory, in¬ 
cluding Proper Names, A'times of Thing*, 
and Name* of Per ton* (12 pages). 

4. " Indian Vocabulary, to which is 
prefixed the Forms of Impeachment." 
12mo. Stockdale, 1788 (pp. 136). 


OF GLOSSARIES. 


5. “ An Indian Glossary, consisting of 
some Thousand Words and Forms com¬ 
monly used in the East Indies .... ex¬ 
tremely serviceable in assisting Strangers 
to acquire with Ease and Quickness the 
language of that Country.” By T. T. 
Robarts, Lieut., Ac., of the 3rd Regt. 
Native Infantry, E.I. Printed for Mur¬ 
ray A Highley, Fleet Street, 1800. 12mo. 
(not paged). 

6. "A Dictionary of Mohammedan 

Law, Bengal Revenue Terms, Shanscrit, 
Hindoo, and other words used in the East 
Indies, with full explanations, the leading 
word used in each article being printed in 
a new N us taluk Tyoe/’ Ac. By 8 . 
Rousseau. London, 1802. 12mo. (pp. 

lxiv.-2S7). Also 2nd ed. 1805. 


* ‘ Buggy ’ of course is not an Oriental word at all, except as adopted from us by 
Orientals. I call tug, jungle, and veranda, good English words ; and so I regard them, 
just as good as alligator, or hurricane, or canoe, or Jerusalem artichoke, or cheroot. What 
would my friends think of spelling these in English books as alagarto, and human, 
and canm, and girasole, and thuruJtfH t 
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7. Glossary prepared for the Fifth 
Report (see Book-list, p. xxxiv.), by Sir 
Charles Wilkins. This is dated in the 
preface “E. I. House, 1813.” The copy 
used is a Parliamentary reprint, dated 
1830. 

8. Tho Folio compilation of the Bengal 
Regulations, published in 1828-29, con¬ 
tains in each volume a Glossary Index, 
based chiefly upon the Glossary of Sir C. 
Wilkins. 

9. In 1842 a preliminary “Glossary of 
Indian Terms/’ drawn up at the E. I. 
House by Prof. H. H. Wilson, 4to, un¬ 
published, with a blank column on each 
page “for Suggestions and Additions,” 
was circulated in India, intended as a 
basis for a comprehensive official Glossary. 
In this one tho words are entered in the 
vulgar spelling, as they occur in tho docu¬ 
ments. 

10. The only important result of the 
circulation of No. 9. was “Supplement 
to the Glossary of Indian Terms, 
A-J.” By H. M. Elliot, E«q., Bengal 
Civil Service. Agra, 1845. 8vo. (pp. 417). 

This remarkable work has been revised, 
re-arranged, and re-edited, with additions 
from Elliot’s notes and other source.-, by 
Mr. John Beames, of tho Bengal Civil 
Service, under tho title of “Memoirs on 
the Folk-Lore and Distribution of the 
RaceB of the North-Western Provinces of 
India, being an amplified edition of ” (the 
above). 2 vela. 8vo. Triibner, 1809. 

11. To “Morley's Analytical Digest of 

all the Reported Cases Decided in the 
Supreme Courts of Judicature in India,” 
Vol. I., 1850, thero is appended a 

“Glossary of Native Terms used in the 
Text" (pp. 20). 

12. In “Wanderings of a Pilgrim” 

(Book-list, p. xlvi.), there is a Glossary of 
some considerable extent (pp. 10 in double 
columns). 

13. “The Zillah Dictionary in the 
Roman character, explaining the Various 
Words used in Business in India.” By 
Charles Philip Brown, of the Madras 
Civil .Sendee, &e. Madras, 1852. Imp. 
8vo. (pp. 132). 

14. “A Glossary of Judicial and 

Revenue Terms, and of Useful Words 
occurring in Official Documents, relating to 
the Administration of the Government of 
British India, from tho Arabic, Persian, 
Hindilstdnf, Sanskrit, Hind/, Bengali, 
Uriy£, Marfttlif, Guwinfthf, Telugu, Knr- 
ndta, Tdmil, MavaMara, and other lan¬ 
guages. By H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.H., 
Baden Professor, Ac.” London, 1855. 
4to. (pp. 585, besides copious Index). 


I 

15. A -useful folio Glossary published by 
Government at Calcutta lietwoen 1860 and 
1870, has been used by me and is quoted in 
the present Gloss, as “Calcutta Glossary.” 
But I hare not been able to trace it again 
so as to give the proper title. 

16. Ceylonese Vocabulary- See Book¬ 
list, p. xxxi. 

17. “Kachahri Technicalities, or A 

Glossary of Terms, Rural, Official, and 
General, in Daily Use in tho Courts of 
1 aw, and in Illustration of tho Tenures, 
Customs, Arts, and Manufactures of 
j Hindustan.” By Patrick Carnegy, Com- 
I missionor of liai Bareli, Oudh. 8vo. 2nd 
I ed. Allahabad, 1877 (pp. 361). 

j 18. “ A Glossary of Indian Terms, 

containing many of tho most important 
ami Useful Indian Words Designed for 
the Use of Officers of Revenue and Judi¬ 
cial Practitioners and Students,” Madia-’, 
1877. Svo. (pp. 255). 

19. “A Glossary of Reference on Sub¬ 
jects connected with tho Far Ea-t ” 
(China ami Japan). I>y H. A. Giles. 
Hung-Kong, 187*^, Svo. (pp. 182). 

20. “Glossary of Vernacular Terms 

u-ed in Official Correspondence in the 
Province of Assam.” Shillong, 1879 
(Pamphlet). * 

j 21. “Anglo Indian Dictionary. A 

■ Glossary of such Indian Terms u-ed in 
{ Englii-h, and -nth English or other non- 
, Indian terms as have obtained special 
meanings in India.” By George Clifford 
; Whitworth, Bombay Civil Scrvno. 
j London, 8vo. lrtfei (pp. \v. - 350). 

t Also the following minor GlosMiries con¬ 
tained in Books of Travel or History :— 

j 22. i.i “Cambridge's Account of the 
War m India,” 1761 (Book list, p. x\\.); 
23. In “Grose’s Voyage,” 1772 (Book 
list, p. xxxv.); 24. In Carraccioli’s “ Life 
of Clive” (Book-list, p. xxx.); 25. In 
” Bp. Heber’s Narrative” (Book-list, 
p. xxxvi.); 2t5. In Herklot's “Qanoon e- 
Islam (Book-li«r, j>. xxxv.); |27. In 
“Verelst’s View of Bengal,” 1772 ; 28. 
“The-Malayan Words in English,” by 
C. P. G. Scott, reprinted from the Journal 
of the American Oriental Hociety: New 
Haven, 1897; 29. “Manual of the Ad¬ 
ministration of the Madras Presidency,” 
1 Vol. III. Glossary, Madras, 1893. Tho 
namo of the author of this, the most valu¬ 
able l*ook of the kind recently published 
in India, docs not appear upon tho title- 
page. It is believed to be tho work of 
C. D. Mat-lean©; 30. A useful Glossary of 
Malayulain words will bo found in Logan, 
“ Manual of Malabar.”| 
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NOTE E—THE INDO-PORTUGUESE PATOIS 

(By A. C. Burnell.) 

The phonetic changes of I ado-Portuguese are few. F is substituted for p; 
whilst the accent varies according to the race of the speaker.* The vocabulary 
varies, as regards the introduction of native Indian terms, from the same 
cause. 


Grammatically, this dialect is very 

1. All traces of genders are lost— e.g. 
wo find sint poco (Mat. i. 21); *ie t unm* 
(Id. i. 23); sua jiihu (Id. i. 2f»j ; ssua liU.-ii 
(Id. ii. 18); ana ol/ms fAots, ix. 8); o dm.* 
(Mat. ii. 1|; o cnj (Id. ii. 2); hnm cut 
tin ha ouvirto (Id. ii. 18). 

2. In tho plural. .* is rarely added ; gene¬ 
rally, the plural is the .same as the sin¬ 
gular. 

3. The genitiu; is uxpre.-'ed liy 
which is not combined with the article - 
I.q. conjoi »,r ,lr u tenpa (Mat. ii. 10); 
li-pO’C d, II iimct* (Id. II. 181. 

1. The definite artn !e is uiicli.ingcd in 
the [dural: cmmi <. tiivipn.lv* (Act', ix. 
lit). 

* I'nfortnnatcdy. the tr.iii-lati.r- of (he 
much as possible, presorted the Portuguese 


singular : 

| fi. TTio pronoun." still preserve some 
j inflexions: Ea, mi; non, iws*otro*; min Jut, 
j /leases, Ac. ; tn, ti, voxtotrus; tua, xos- 
.*•1.1; Elf*, fl/a, ellotros , tiles, sua, svax, 
j to, fa. 

j ti. The verb substantive is (present) 
0m % (past) tonha, and (subjunctive) srja. 
i 7. Verbs are conjugated by adding, for 
‘ the present, f- to the only form, vie., tho 
infinitive, which loses its final r. Thus, 
t • Julia ; t*fiw; f* a. The past is formed 
by adding ja —e.g. ju fulfil; ja n/ha. The 
future is formed by adding * .. To express 
the infinitive, p> r is added to the Portu¬ 
gal -u infinitive deprived of its 


Judo-Portuguese New Te'tan>ent have, as 
orthography. 




NOTA BENE 

IN THE USE OF THE GLOSSARY 


(A.) The dates attached to quotations are not always quite consistent. In 
beginning the compilation, the dates given were those of the publication 
quoted ; but as the date of the composition , or of the use of the word in 
question, is often much earlier than the date of the book or the edition in 
which it appears, the system was changed, and, where possible, the date 
given is that of the actual use of the word. But obvious doubts may some¬ 
times rise on this point. 

The dates of publication of the works quoted will be found, if required, 
from the Book List, following this Xota bene. 


(B.) The system of transliteration used is substantially the same as that 
modification of Sir 'William Jones's which is used in Shakespear’s Hindustani 
Dictionary. But— 

The first of the three Sanskrit sibilants is expressed by (jQ, and, as m 
Wilson's Glossary, no distinction is marked between the Indian aspirated k t y, 
and the Arabic gutturals kh, yh. Also, in words transliterated from Arabic, 
the sixteenth letter of the Arabic alphabet is expressed by (t). This is the 
same type that is used for the cerebral Indian (t). Though it can hardly give 
rise to any confusion, it would have been better to mark them bv distinct 
types. The fact is, that it was wished at first to make as few demands as 
possible for distinct types, and, having begun so, change could not be made. 

The fourth letter of the Arabic alphabet is in several cases represented 
by (th) when Arabic use is in question. In Hindustani it is pronounced as (#). 

Also, in some of Mr. Burnell’s transliterations from S. Indian languages, 
he has used (») for the peculiar Tamil hard (r), elsewhere (r), and ( 7 ) for the 
Tamil and Malayalam (k) when preceded and followed by a vowel. 
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LIST OF FULLER TITLES OF BOOKS 
QUOTED IN THE GLOSSARY 


Abdallatif. Relation <Je VEgypte. See 
De Sacy, Silvestre. 

Abel-R4musat. Nouveau* Melanges Asia- 
tiquos. 2 vpls. 8vo. Paris, 1829. 

Abren, A- de. Desc. de Malaca, from the 
J'tirnaso Purtitffutz. 

Abulghazi. H. des Moguls et den Tatarcs, 
par Altoul Ghazi, with French transl. 
by Baron Desmaison*. 2 voJs. 8 to. St. 
Petersb., 1871. 

Academy, The. A Weekly Review, Ac. 
London. 


Acosta, Christ. Tractadn de las Drogns y 
Medecinas do his Indiaa Oricntales. 
4to. Burgos, 1578. 

-E. Hist. Rerun) a Soc. Jesu in 

Orient© gestanun. 1'nris, 1572. 

-Joseph de. Natural and Moral 

History of the Indies, E.T. of Edward 
(trims tone, 1604. Edited for Hak. Sou. 
by C. Markham. 2 vols. 1880. 

Adams, Francis. Names of all Minerals, 
Plarta, and Animals described l>y the 
Greek authors, Ac. (Being a Suppl. to 
Dunbar's Greek Lexicon.) 

Aelian. Claudii Aeliani, Do Natura Ani- 
uialium, LibriXVll. 

Ain Ain-i-Akbari, The, by Alml Fad 
'Allami, tr. from the ong. Persian by 
H. Bloch inn m>, M.A. Calcutta. 1878. 
Vol. i.; [vols. ii. and iii. translated bv 
Col. II. S. Jarrett; Calcutta, 1891-94]. 

The MS. of the remainder disappeared 
at Mr. Blochmatm's lamented death in 
1878; a deplorable loss to Oriental 
literature. 


-(Orig.). The same. Edited in the 

original Persian by H. Btocbmann, 
M.L 2 vols. 4to. Calcutta, 1872. Both 
these were printed by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

Altchlaon, C. U. Collection of Treaties, 
and Sunnuds relating to 


India and Neighboaring Countries, 8 vols 
8vo. Revised ed., Calcutta, 1878*78. 


AJaib-al-Hind. See Merreilles. 

Albtrdnl. Chronology of Ancient Nations 
E.T. by Dr. C. E. Sacbou (Or. Transl. 
Fund). 4to, 1879. 


AlcalA, Fray Pedro de. Vocabnlista 
Amuigo en letra Castellana. Salamanca, 
1505. 

Ali Baba, Sir. Twenty-one Days in India, 
being the Tour of (by G. Aberigh 
Mackay). London, 1580. 

[Ali, Mrs Meet Hassun, Observations on the 
.M ussulmauns of India. 2 vols. London, 
1832. 

[Allardyce, A. The City of Sunshine. 

Edinburgh. 3 vols. 1*77. 

[Allen, B. C. Monograph on the Silk Cloths 
of Assam. Shillong, 1899.1 
Amari. I Diplomi Arabi del R. Archivio 
Fiorentino. 4to. Firenze, 1863. 
Anderson, Philip. A.M. The English in 
Western India, Ac. 2nd ed. Revised. 
1858. 

Andriesz, G. Bcschrijving der Reyzen. 

4 to. Amsterdam, 1070. 

Angria Tulagee. Authentic and Faithful 
History of that Arch-Pyrate. London, 
1756. ' 

Annaes Maritimos. 4 vols. 8vo. Lisbon, 
1840-14. 

Anquetil du Perron. Le Zend a vesta. 
3 vols. Discours Preliminaire, Ac. (in 
first vol.). 1771. 

Aragor Chronicle of King Junes of. 

E.T. by the late John Forster, M.P. 
2 vols. nap. 8vo. [London, 1883.] 

Arbuthnot, Sir A. Memoir of Sir T. 
Munro, prefixed to ed. of his Minutes. 
2 vols. 1881. 

Arch. Port. Or. Archivo Portugnez 
Oriental. A valuable and interesting 
collection published at Nova Goa, 1857 
*T/* 

Archivio Btoxioo Italiano. 

The quotations are from two articles 
in the Appendice to the early volumes, 
viz.: 

(1) Relatione di Leonardo da Ca* 

Massor sopra il Commereio 
dei Portoghesi nell* India 
(1506). App. Tom. II. 1845. 

(2) Letters di Giov. da Empoli. a 

la Vita di Esso, scritta da 
suo do (1530). App. Tom. HI, 
1846. 
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FULLER TITLES OF ROOKS QUOTED. 


Arnold, Edwin. The Light of Asia (as told 
in Verse by an Indian Buddhist). 1879. 

Aisemani, Joseph Simonius, Syrus Maro- 
nita. Bibliotheca Orientalis Clcmontiuo- 
Vaticnna. 3 vols. in 4, folio. Romae, 
1719-172*. 

Ayeen Akbery. By this spelling are dis¬ 
tinguished quotations from tho tr. of 
Francis Gladwin, first published at Cal¬ 
cutta in 1783. Most of tho quotations 
aro from the London edition, 2 vols. 4tu. 
1800. 

Baber. Memoir* of Zehir-ed-din Mu¬ 
hammad Baber, Emperor of Hindustan. 
. . . Translated partly by the late John 
Leyden, Esq., M.I>., partly by William 
Er-skine, Esq., Are. London and Edinb., 
4to. 1826. 

Baboo ami other Tales, descriptive of 
Society in India. Smith A Elder. 
London, 1S34. (By Augustus Prinsop, 
B.C.S.. a brother of James and 11. 
Thoby Prinsep.) 

Bacon, T. first Impressions of Hindustan. 
2 vols, 1837. 

Baden Powell. Punjab Handbook, vul. ii. 
Manufactures and Arts. Lahore, 1872. 

Bailey, Nathan. JtiilloH. lirihtini-i »/,/, 
or a more Com pleat Universal Etyrnol. 
English Dkr. Ac. J'he whole Revis'd 
and Improv'd by X. B., <l , i\6\uyoi. 
v olio. 1730. 

Baillie, X. B. E. Digest of Moohumrnudan 
Law applied by British Courts in India. 
2 vols. 18tio-fj9. 

Baker, Mem. of (Jen. Sir W. E., II.K., 
K.C.B. Privately printed. 1 M2. 

Balbi, Gasparo. Viaggio dell’ Indio Ori- 
entali. 12mo. Venetia, 1590. 

Baldaeua, P. Of this writer Burnell used 
the Butch ed., X’nauwkeurige Bosehry- 
vinge van Malabar eu Clioromandel, 
folio, 1672, and-Ceylon, folio, 1672. 

I have used the German ed., contain¬ 
ing in one volume seriatim, Wahrhaftige 
Ausfiihrlicho Beschrcibung der beruhm- 
ten Ost-Indischen K usten Malabar und 
Coromandel, als auch der Insel Zeylon 
. . . benebst einer . . . Kntdeckiing 
der Abgoterey dcr Ost-Tridischon Hoy¬ 
den. . . . Folio. Amsterdam, 1672. 

Baldelli-Boni- Storia del Milione. 2 vols. 
Firenze, 1827. 

Baldwin, Cupt. J. II. Large and Small 
Game of Bengal and tho N.W. Pro¬ 
vinces of India. 1876. 

Balfour, Dr. E. Cyclopaedia of India. 
[3rd ed. London, 1885.] 

[Ball, J. D. Things Chinese, being Notes 
on various Subjects connected with 
China. 3rd ed. fxmdon, 1900. 

Ball, V. Jungle Life in India, or the 
Journeys and Journals of an Indian 
Geologist. London, 1880.] 

Banarua, Narrative of Insurrection at, in 
1781. 4to. Calcutta, 1782. Reprinted 
at Roorkee, 1863. 


Bdnyan Tree, The. A Poem. Printed for 
private circulation. Calcutta, 1866. 

(The author was Lt.-Col. R. A. Yule, 
9tn Lancers, who foil before Delhi, 
June 19, 1857.) 

Barbaro; Iasafa, Viaggio alia Tana, Ac. 
In Itamusio , tom. ii. Also E.T. by 
W. Thomas, (’Jerk of Council to King 
Edward VI., embraced in Travels to 
Tana and Persia, Hak. Soc., 1873. 

N.B.--lt is impossible to discover 
from Ixml Stanley of Aldcrloy’s Pre¬ 
face whether this was a reprint, or 
printed from an unpublished MS. 

Barbier de Maynard, Dictionnaire G6ogr. 
Hist, ot Litter, de la Perse, Ac. Ex- 
trait . . . de Yaqout. Par C. B. de M. 
Luge 8vo. Paris, 1861. 

BarbOBa. A Description of tho Coasts of 
E. Africa and Malabar in the beginning 
of the 16th century. By Duarte Bar- 
bosa. Trausl. Ac., by Hon. H. E. J. 
Stanley. Hak. Soo., 1866. 

- Lisbon Ed. Livro do Duarto 

Barbosa. Being X r o. VI1. in Collce^ao 
do Noticias para a Historia o Geogratia, 
Ac. Publ. pola Academia Real d.is 
Sciencia*, tnmo ii. Lisboa, 1812. 

- Also in tom. ii, of Hamusio. 

Barretto. Uulation do la Province de 
MnlaL'ir. Fr. tr. 8vo. Paris, 1646. 

Originally pub. in Italian. Roma, 1615. 

Barros, Jo.l«> de, Decades de Asia, Dos 
feitos quo os Portuguozes fizoram na 
Conqmsta e Dowcubriincnto das Torras o 
Mares do Orientc. 

Most of the quotations are taken from 
the edition in 12riio., Lisboa, 1778, 
issued along with t'outo in 24 vols. 

The first Deem.) was originally printed 
in 1552, tho 2nd in 1553, the 3rd in 1563, 
tbo 4ih as completed by La van fin in 
1613 (Barbosa-Macliado, Bibb Lu.sit. ii. 
pp. 606-607, as corrected by Figuniere, 
Jiihliugr. Hut. Port. p. 169). A. B. 

In some of Burnell's quotations he 
uses tho 2nd ed. of Dees. i. to iii. 

« , and tho 1st od. of Dec. iv. (1613). 

;so there is apparently no division 
into chapters, and 1 have transferred 
the references to tho edition of 1778, 
from which all my own quotations aro 
made, whenever I could identify tho 
passages, having myself no convenient 
access to tho older editions. 

Barth, A. Lea Religions de l’Inde. Paris, 
1879. 

Also English translation by Rev. T. 
Wood. Triibnor’s Or. Beries. 1882. 
Bastion, Adolf, Dr. Die Vdlker des Oest- 
lichen Asian, Studien und Reisen, 8vo. 
Leipzig, 1866—Jena, 1871. 

Beale, Rev. Samuel. Travels of Fah-hian 
and Sung-yun, Buddhist Pilgrims from 
China to India, Smj 8vo. 1869. 

Beamea, John. Comparative Grammar of 
the Modem Aryan Languages of India. 
Ac. 3 vols. 8vo. 187^79. 

. . . Bee also in Lid of Qlouariet. 
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Beataon, Lt.-Col. A. View of the Origin 
and Conduct of the War with Tippoo 
Sultaun. 4to. London, 1800. 

[Belcher, Capt. Sir E. Narrative of the 
Voyage of H.M.S. Samarang, during the 
years 1843-46, employed surveying the 
Islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 

2 vols. London, 1846. J 
Bellew, H. W. Journal of a Political 
Mission to Afghanistan in 1857 under 
Major Lumsdon. 8vo. 1862. 

-[The Races of Afghanistan, being A 

Brief Account of tho Principal Nations 
inhabiting that Country. Calcutta and 
liondon, 1880.] 

Belon, I'ierre, du Mans. Los Observations 
do Plvsievrs Singularity et Choses 
momorablo.s, trouuees en (frece. Asie, 
Iudce, Kgypte, Arabic, &o. Sin. 4to. 
Paris, 1554* 

Bengal, Descriptive Ethnology of, by Cub 

rk T. Dalton. Folio. Calcutta, 1*72, 
Bengal Annual, or Literary Keepsake, ! 
1831-32. I 


soln cigenthumlich sind. Druck von-Dr. 
Karl Fickert in Loitmeritz. 1882. 

Bluteau, Padre It. Raphael. Vocabulario 
Portuguez Latino, Aulico, Anatoraico, 
Architectonico, (and so on to Zoologico) 

. . . Lisboa, 1712-21. 8 vole, folio, with 
2 vols. of Supplemonto, 1727-28. 

Bocarro. DecAda 13 da Hixtoria da India, 
comr a*ta por Antonio B. (Published by 
the Koval Academy of Lisboa). 1876. 

Bocarro. Detailed Report (Portuguese) 
upon the Portuguese Forts and Settle¬ 
ments in India. MS. transcript in India 
Olfice. Geog. Dept: from B.M. Sloanc 
M*S. No. 197, fob 172*'*'/'/. Date 1644. 

Bocharti Hierozoicon. In vol. i. of Opera 
Omnia, 3 vols. folio. Lugd. Bat. 1712. 

Bock, Carl. Temples and Elephants. 1884. 

Bogle. Sfp. Markham's Tibet. 

Boileau, A. II. E. (Bengal Engineers). 
Tour through the Western States of 
Rojwara in 1*35. 4to. Calcutta, 1837. 

BoIdenBele. Gulielnnw de. Itinerarium 


Bengal Obituary. Calcutta, 1818. This 
was I believe an extended edition of Do 
lloritrio’s 1 Complete Monumental Itciri.- 
ter,’ Calcutta, 1815. But l have not 
been able to recover trace of the book. 

Benzoni, Girolamo. The Travels of, 
(1542-56), orig. Venice. 1572. Tr. ended, 
by Admiral \V. II. Stmth, Hak. Sue. 
1857. 

[Berncastle, J. Voyage to China, includ¬ 
ing a Visit to tho Bombay Presidency. 
2 vols, Ixnidon, 1850.1 

Beschi, Padre. X* Gooroo Faramarttan. 

|Beveridge, H. Tim District of Bakargnnj. 
its Historynnd .Statistics. London, 1876.j 

Bbotan and the History of the I)<K>ar War. 
By Surgeon Rennie, M.D. 1866. 

Bird's Guzerat. The Political and Statisti¬ 
cal Hi«tory of Guzerat, transl. from the 
Persian of Ali Mohammed Khan. Or. 
Tr. Fund. 8vo. 1835. 

Bird, Isabella (now Mrs. Bishop). Tho 
Golden Chersonese, and the Wav 
Thither. 1883. 

Bird's Japan. Unbeaten Tracks in J. by 
Isabella B. 2 vols. 1880. 

Birdwood (Sir) George, C.S.I., M.D. The 
Industrial Arts of India. 1880. 

[-Report on The Old Records of tho 

India Office, with Supplementary Note 
and Appendices. Second Reprint. 
London, 1891. 

[-and Foster, W. The First Letter 

Book of tho East Tndia Company, 
1600-19, London, 1893.] 

[Blacker, Lt.-Col. V. Memoir of the British 
Army in India in 1817*19. 2 vols. 

London, 1821. 

[Blanford, W. T, The Fauna of British 
India: Mammalia. London, 1888-91. 

Blumentritt, Ford. Vocabular einzolner 
Ausdrlicke nnd Redensarten, welcbe 
dem Spauiscben der Fhilippinschen In- 


I in the Tkrsnvru .< of 1604. v. 

I pt. ii, j'. 95, al«o in ed. of same by 

: J-i'umtig*, 1725, iv. 337 ; and by C. L. 

. Grotefend in Xnturhn/t des Histor. 

j Vorein a fur Nieder Sachsen, Jahrgang 

j 1852, Hannover, 1855. 

: Bole Pongifl, by H. M. Parker. 2 vols. 8vo. 
j 1851. 

Bombay. A Description of the Port and 
Island of, and Hist. Account of the 
Transactions between the English ami 
Portuguese concerning it, from the 
jour 1661 to the present time. 12mo. 
i Printed in the year 1724. 

[Bond. E. A. Speeches of the Manager and 
(’ounscl in the Trial of Warren Hastings. 
4 vols. London, 1859-61.J 

Bongaraii, Gesta Dei der Francos. Folio. 

Hamoiae, 1611. 

Bontius. Jacobi B. Hist. Natural et Medic. 
Indian Orientalis Libri Set. Printed 
with Piso, q.v. 

[Bose, S. V. The Hindoos as they are: A 
Description of the Manners, Customs, 
and Inner Life of Hindoo Society in 
Bengal. Calcutta, 1881. 

Bosquejo das Possessoes, &c. See p. 8096. 
[Boswell, J. A. C, Manual of the Neljore 
District. Madras, 1887.] 

Botelho, Simao. Tomlto do Estado da 
India. 1554. Forming a part of the 
Subsidios, «j.v. 

Bourchier, Col. (Sir George). Eight 
Months’ Campaign against the Bengal 
Sepoy Army. 8vo. London, 1858. 
Bowling, Sir John. The Kingdom and 
People of Siam. 2 vols. 8vo. 1857. 
Boyd, Hugh. Tho Indian Observer, with 
life, Letters, &o. By L. D. Campbell. 
London, 1798. 

Briggs, H. Cities of Gujarashtra; their 
Topography and History Illustrated. 
4to. Bombay, 1849. 
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Briwfi Firtshta. H. of the Rise of the 
Mahomedart Power in India. Trans¬ 
lated from the Orig. Persian of Mahomed 
Kasim Firishta. By John Briggs, Lieut- 
Col. Madras Army. 4 vols. 8vo. 1829. 

[Brinckman, A. The Rifle in Cashmere: A 
Narrative of Shooting Expeditions. 
London, 1862.] 

Brooks, T. Weights, Measures, Exchanges, 
Ac., in East India. Small 4to. 1752. 
Broome, Capt. Arthur. Hist, of the Rise 
and Progress of the Bengal Army. 8vo. 
1850. Only vol. i. published. 

Broughton, T. 1). Letters written in a 
Mahratta Camp during the year 1809. 
4to. 1813. [New ed. London, 1892.] 

Bruce’s Annals. Annals of the Honourable 
E. India Company. (1600-1707-8.) By 
John Bruce, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 3 vols. 
4 to. 1810. 

Brngsch Boy (Dr. Henry). Hist, of Egypt 
under the Pharaohs from the Monu¬ 
ments. E.T. 2nd ed. 2 vols. 1881. 

Buchanan, Claudius D.D. Christian Re¬ 
searches in Asia. 11th ed. 1819. 
Originally pubd. 1811. 

Buchanan Hamilton, Fr. The Fishes of 
the Ganges River and its Branches. 
Oblong folio. Edinburgh, 1822. 

[-Also tee Eastern India. 

[Buchanan, Dr. Francis (afterwards Hamil¬ 
ton). A Journey*. . . through . . . 
Mysore, Canara and Malabar . . . Ac. 
3 vols. 4to. 1807.] 

Buxokhardt, J. L. See p. 315u. 

Burke, The Writings and Correspondence 
of thd Rt. Hon. Edmund. 8 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1852. 

Bunnan, The : His Life and Notions. By 
Shway Yoe. 2 vols. 1882. 

Burnes, Alexander. Travels into Bokhara. 
3 vols. 2nd ed. 1835. 

[Burnes, J. A Visit to the Court of Scinde. 
London, 1831.] 

Burnouf, Eughne. Introduction & l’His- 
toire du Bouddhisme Indien. (Vol. i. 
alone published.) 4to. 1844. 


Burton, Capt. R. F. 
Medina and Mecca. 


Pilgrimage to El 

8 vols. 1855-56. 


[-Memorial Edition. 2 vols. London, 

1893.] 

-Scinde, or the Unhappy Valley. 2 

vols. 1851. 

-Sind Revisited. 2 vols. 1877. 

—- Camoens. Ot Lusiadat , Englished 

by K. F. Burton. 2 vols. 1880. And 
2 vols. of Life and Commentary, 1881. 

— - . Goa and the Blue Mountains. 1851. 

[ ■.. 1 The Book of the Thousand Nights 

and a Night, translated from the Arabic 
by Capt. Sir R. F. Burton, edited by L. 
C. Smithers. 12 vols. London, 1894.] 

BusbequU, A. Gialenii, Omnia quae extant. 
Amstetad. Elzevir. I860. 


[Busteed, H. E. Echoes of Old Calcutta. 
3rd ed. Calcutta, 1867. 

[Buyers, Rev. W. Recollections of Northern 
India. London, 1848.] 

Cadamosto, Luiz de. Navegaq&o Primeira. 

In Collcc^ao de Notioios of the Aca¬ 
demia Real das Sciencias. Tomo II. 
Lisboa, 1812. 

Caldwell, Rev. Dr. (afterwards Bishop). A 
Comparative Grammar of the Dra- 
vidian or South Indian Family of lan¬ 
guages. 2nd ed. Kevd. and Enlarged, 


Caldwell, Right Rev. Bishop. Pol. and 
Gen. History of the District of Tinne- 
velly. Madras, 1881. 

-, Dr. R. (now Bishop). Lectures on 

Tinnevelly Missions. 12mo. London, 
1857. 

Ca’ Masser. Rclazione di Lionardo hi 
Anhivio Storico Itallano, q.v. 

Cambridge, R. Owen. An Account of the 
War in India between the English and 
French, oil the Coast of Coromandel 
(1750-1760). 4to. 1761. 

Cameron, J. Our Tropical Possessions in 
Malayan Tndin. 1865, 

Camdes, Luiz do. Os LuBiadas. Folio od. 
of 1720, and Paris ed., 8vo,, of 1847 
are those used. 

[Campbell, Maj.-Gen. John. A Personal 
Narrative of Thirteen Years' Service 
among the Wild Tribes of Khondistan. 
London, 1861. 

[Campbell, Col. W. The Old Forest Ranger. 
London, 1853.] 

Capmany, Ant. Memoriae Hist, sobro la 
Marina, Comercio, y Artes do Barcelona. 
4 vols. 4to. Madrid, 1779. 

Cazdim, T. Relation do la Province du 
Japon, du Malabar, Ac. (trad, du 
Portug.). Tournay, 1645. 

[Carev, W. II. The Good Old Days of 
fionble. Jobn Company. 2 vols. Simla, 
1882.] 

Carletti, Francesco. Ragionamenti di— 

Fiorentino, sopra le cose da lui veduto 
ne' suoi Viaggi, Ac. (1594-1606). First 
published In Firenze, 1701. 2 vols. in 
12mo. 

Camegy, Patrick. See List of Olottaria. 

Carp ini, Joannes de Piano. Hist/ Monga- 
loram, ed. by D'Avezac, in Recueil do 
Voyages et de M4moire« de la Soo. de 
Geographic, tom. iv. 1837. 

Carraooioli. C. Life of Lord Clive. 4 vols. 
8vo. No date (o. 1785). 

It is not certain who wrote this 
ignoble book, but the author must have 
men in India. 

Caataaheda, Femfio Lopez de. Historia 
do descobrimento e oonquista da India. 

The Original edition appeared at 
Coimbra, 1561-1561 (in 8 vols. 4to and 
folio), and wee reprinted at lisbon in 


Coimbra, 1661-1561 ( 
folio), and wee repr 


ited at lisbon in 
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<1883 (8 vols. sm. 4to). This last ed. 

' is used in quotations of the Port. text. 

Costanheda was the first writer on 
Indian affairs \Barbota Machado, Bill. 
Zvgft., ii. p. 30. See also Figamhre, 
Biblwgraphta Hist. Port. ,j»p. loa-167). 

He want to Goa in 1528, and died in 
Portugal in 1559. 

The First Books of the His¬ 
tone of the Discouerie and Conquest of 
the East Indies. . . . Transld. into 
English by N. L.fitchfield), Gentleman. 
4to. London, 1582. 

The translator has often altered the , 
spelling of the Indian words, and his 
version is very loose, comparing it with 
the printed text of the Port, in tho od. 
of 1833. It is possiblo, however, that 
Litchfield had tho first ed. of the first 
book (1551) before him, whereas the 
ed. of 1883 is a reprint of 1554. (A.B.). 

Cathay and the Way Thither. By H. 

, Yule, Hak. Soc. 8vo. 2 vols. (Con¬ 
tinuously paged.) 1866. 

[Catrou, F. F. A History of the Mogul ( 
Dynasty in India. London, 1826.] 

Cavenagh, Lt.-Gen. Sir Orfeur. Reminis¬ 
cences of an Indian Official. 8 vo. 1884. 

Ceylonese Vocabulary. List of Native 
Words commonly occurring in Official 
Correspondence and other Documents. 
Printed by order of the Government. 
Col umbo, June 1869. 

[Chamberlain, B. H. Things Japanese, 
being Notes on Various Subjects con¬ 
nected with Japan. 3rd cd. London, 
1898.] 

Chardin, Voyages en Perse. Several edi¬ 
tions are quoted, e.g. Amsterdam, 4 vols. 
4to, 1735; by Langlhs, 10 vols. 8vo. 1811. 


Cleghorn, Dr. Hugh. Forests and Gardens 
of S. India. 8vo. 1861., 

Coast of Coromandel : Regulations for Hie 
Hon. Comp.*s Black Troops on the. 
1787. 

Coherruvias, Tesoro.de la Lengua Castellana 
o Espaflola, com presto per el Licenciado 
Don Sebastian de. Folio. Madrid, 1611. 

Cocks, Kichard. Diary of-, Cape- 

Merchant in the English Factory at 
' Japan (first published from the original 
MS. in the B. M. and Admiralty). 
Edited by Edward Maunde Thompson, 
2 vols. Hak. Soc. 1883. 

Cogan. >See Pinto. 

Colebrooko, Life of, forming tbe first vol. 
of the collection of his Essays, by his 
son, Sir E. Colebrooko. 1873. 

Collet, S. The Br&htno Year-Book. Brief 
Records of Work and IJfo in the Theicttc 
Churches of India. London, 1876 teqq. 
Collingwood, C. Rambles of a Naturalist 
on Shores and Waters of tho China Sea. 
8vo. 1868. 

Colomb, Capt. R.N. Slave-catching in tho 
Indian Ocean. 8vo. 1873. 

Colonial Psipors. See Sainsbury. 
Competition-wallah, Letters of a (by G. 0. 

Trevelyan). 1864. 

Complete Hist, of the War in India (Tract). 
1761. 

Conti, Nicolo. Set Poggius ; also see India 
in the XVth Century. 

[Cooper, T. T. The Mishmee Hills, an 
Account of a Journey made in an 
Attempt to penetrate Thibet from 
Assam, to open out new Routes for 
Commerce. London, 1873.] 


Charnock’s Hist, of Marine Architecture. 
2 vols. 1801. 

Charters, kc., of the East India Company 

(a vol. in India Office without date). 

Chaudoir, Baron Stan. Apenju sur les Mon- 
mi® Russes, &c. 4to. St. P€tersbourg, 
1836-37. 

[Cheven, N. A. A Manual of Medical Juris- 
prudence for India. Calcutta, 1870.] 

Childers, R. A Dictionary of tho Pali 
Language. 1875. 

Chitty, S. C. The Ceylon Gasetteer. Cey¬ 
lon, 1834. 

Chow Chow, being Selections from a Journal 
kept in India, kc., by Viscountess Falk¬ 
land. 2 vols. 1857. 

Ciesa de Leon, Travels of Pedro.' Ed. by 
C. Markham. Hak. Soc! 1864. 

Clarke, Capt. H. W., R.E. Translation of 
the Sikandar NApa of NuBmi. Lon¬ 
don, 1881. 

Clavijo. Itineraire de l’Ambaasade Espa- 
gnole h Saraarcande, in 1408-1406 (ori¬ 
ginal Spanish, with Russian version by 
1. Sresnevevsky). St. Petersburg, 1881. 

——— Embassy of Ruy Gonzales de, to 
the Court of Timour. E.T. by C. 
Markham. Has. Boo. MSB, 


Cordiner, Rev. J. A. Description of Cey¬ 
lon, kc. 2 vols. 4to. 1807. 

Cornwallis, Correspondence of Charles, 
First Marquis. Edited by C. Ross. 3 
vols. 1859. 


Correa, Caspar, Lendas da India por. 
This most valuable, interesting, and 
detailed chronicle of Portuguese India 
was not published till in our own day it 
was issued by the Royal Academy of 
Lisbon—4 vols* in 7, in 4to, 1858-1864. 
The author went to India apparently 
wit h Jorge de Melto in 1512, and at an 
early date began to make notes for hif* 
history. The latest year that he men¬ 
tions as having in it written a part of 
his history is 1561. The date of his 
death is not known. 

Most of Hie quotations from Correa, 
begun by Burnell and continued by me, 
are from this work published in Lisbon. 
Some are, however, taken from "The 
Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama and 
his Viceroyalty, from the Lendas da 
India of Caspar Correa,” by the Hon. 
E. J. Stanley (now Lord Stanley of 
Alderiey). Has. SOC. 1869. 

Const, T. Crudities. Reprinted from 
the ed. 0(1611. 8 vole. 8vo. 1776, 
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Conto, Diogo do. The edition of the De- 
cadaa da Asia quoted habitually is 
that of 1778 (see Banos). The 4th 
Decade (Couto's first) was published 
first in 1602, fol.; the 5th, 1612; the 
6th, 1614 ; the 7th, 1616; the 8th, 1673 ; 
5 books of the 12th, Paris, 1645. The 
9th was first published in an edition 
issued in 1736; and 120 pp. of the 10th 
(when, is not clear). But tno whole 
of the 10th, in ten books, is included in 
the publication of 1778. The 11th was 
lost, and a substitute by the editor is 
given in the ed. of 1778. Couto died 
10th Dec. 1616. 

-Dialogo do Soldado Pratico (written 

in 1611, printed at Lislmu under the 
title Observa?3es, &c., 1790). 

Cowley, Abraham. His Six Books of 
Plants. In Works, folio ed. of 1700. 

Crawford, John. Descriptive Diet, of tho 
Indian Islands and adjacent countries. 
8 vo. 1856. 

- Malay Dictionaiy, A Grammar 

and Diet, of the Malay Language. 
Vol. i. Dissertation and Grammar. 
Vol. ii. Dictionary. Loudon, 1852. 

-Journal of an Embassy to Siam 

and Cochin China. 2nd ed. 2 vols. 
1838. (First od. 4to, 1828.) 

-Journal of an Embassy to the 

Court of Ava in 1827. 4to. 1829. 

[Crooke, W. Tho Popular Religion and 
Folk-lore of Northern India. 1st ed. 
1 vol. Allahabad, 1893 ; 2nd- ed. 2 vols. 
London, 1896. 

[-The Tribes and Castes of tho 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
4 vols. Calcutta, 1896.] 

Cunningham, Capt. Joseph Davy, B.E. 
History of the Sikhs, from the Rise of 
the Nation to the Battles of tho Sutlej, 
8vo. 2nd ed. 1853. (1st ed. 1849.) 

Cunningham, Major Alox., B.E. Ladak, 
Physical, Statistical, and Historical. 
8vo. 1854. 

Cunningham, M.-Gen., R.E., C.S.I. (the 
same). Reports of the Archaeological 
Survey of India. Vol. i., Simla, 1871. 
Vol. xix., Calcutta, 1886. 

Cyclades, The. By J. Theodore Bent. 8vo. 
1885. 


Dabietan, The; or, School of Manners. 
Trans]. from the Persian by David Shea 
and Anthony Troyer. (Or. Tr. Fund.) 

3 vols. Pans, 1843. 

D'Acnnha, Dr. Gerson. Contributions to 
the Hist, of lndo-Portognese Numis¬ 
matics- 4 fascic. Bombay, 1880 t&jq. 

Da Gama. See Roteiro and Correa. 

D’Albuquerqne, Afonso. Commentaries. 
Folio. Lisboa, 1557. 

. Commentaries, transl. and edited 

by Walter de Grey Birch. Hak, Soc. 

4 vols. 1875-1884. 


Dalrymple, A. The Oriental Repertory 

(originally published in numbers, 1791- 
97), then at the expense of the E.l. Co. 
2 vols. 4to. 1808. 

Damiani a Gdes, Dionsis Oppugnatlo. Ed. 
1602. 

-Do Bello Cambaico. 

-Chronica. 

Dampier’s Voyages. (Collection including 
sundry others). 4 vols. Svo. London, 
1729. 

[Danvers, F. C., and Foster W. Letters 
received by the E.l. Co. from its Servants 
in the East. 4 vols. London, 1896-1900. J 

D’Anville. EclaircissemenB sur la Carte de 
I'lnde. 4t,o. Paris, 1753. 

DarmeBteter, James. Ormaad et Ahriman. 
1877. 

-The Zendavesta. (Sacred Books of 

the East, vol. iv.) 1880. 

Davidson, Col. C. J. (Bengal Engineers). 
Diary of Travels and Adventures in 
Upper India. 2 vols. 8vo. 1843. 

Davies, T. Lewis ()., M.A. A Supple¬ 
mental English Glossary. 8vo. 1881. 
Davis, Voyages and Works of John. Ed. 

by A. II. Markham. Hak. Soc. 1880. 
[Davy, J. An Account of the Interior of 
Coy Ion. London, 1821.] 

Dawk Bungalow, The; or, Is his appoint¬ 
ment pucka* (lly G. O. Trevelyan). 
In Fraser's Mag., 1866, vol. lxiii." pp. 
215-231 and pp. 382-391. 

Day, Dr. Francis. The Fishes of India. 
2 vols. 4to. 1876-1S78. 

De Bry, J. F. and J. “ Indien Oricntalis." 
10 parts, 1599-1614. 

Tho quotations from this are chiefly 
such as were derived through it by Mr. 
Burnell from Linschoten, before ho had 
a copy of the latter. He notes from the 
Biuy. C T nir. that Liiv»choten’s text is 
altored and ro arranged in De Bry, and 
that, the Collection is remarkable for 
endless misprints. 

De Bassy, Lettres de M., de Lally et autres. 
Paris, 1766. 

De Candolle, Alphonse. Origine des 
Plantes Cultivces. 8vo. Paris, 1883. 

De Castro, D. Jo3o de. Primeiro Roterio 
da Costa da India, desde Goa at 4 Dio. 
Begundo MS. Autografo. Porto, 1843. 

Do Castro. Roteiro de Dorn Joam do 
Viagem quo fixer am os Portuguese* so 
Mar Roxono Anncide 1541. Paris, 1883. 

De Gubematis, Angelo. Storia doi Viag- 
giatori Italian! nelle Indie Orientali. 
Livorno, 1875. 12mo. There was a pre¬ 
vious issue containing much less matter. 

De la Boullaye - le - Gous, Voyages et 

Observations du Boignonr Qentilhomme 
Angevin. Bin. 4to. Paris, 1653, and 
2nd ed. 1657. 

De la Loubtre. Historical Relation of Siam 
by M. E.T. 2 vols. folio in one. .>93. 
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Delia, Tomba, Marco. Published by De 
Gubernatis. Florence, 1878. 

Delia Valle, Pietro. Vianl de-, ttPel* 

legrino, deacritti, da lui tnodesimo in 
Lettere Familiari . . . (1014 • 1826). 
Originally published at Rome, 1050-63. 

The Edition quoted is that published 
at Brighton (but printed at Turin), 
1848. 2 vols. in small 8vo. 

[ From the O.E. Tr. of 1604, by 

Q. Havers. 2 role, ed, by E. Grey. 
Hak. Soc. 1891.] 

Delian. Relation de l'lnquiaition de Goa. 

1688. Also E.T., Hull, 1812. 

De Monfart, 11. An Exaot and Curious 
Survey of all the East Indies, even to 
Canton, the chiefe citie of China. Folio. 
1615. (A worthless book.) 

De Morga, Antonio. The Philippine 
Islands, ed. by Hon. E. J. Stanley. 
Hak. Soc. I860. 

[Dennys, N.B. Descriptive Dictionary of 
British Malaya. London, 1894.] 

De Orta, Garcia. See Garcia. 

De Sacy, Silveatre. Chrestomathie Arabo. 

2nd ed. 3 vols. Paris, 1826-27. 
Desideri, P. Ipolito. MS. transcript of 
his Narrative of a residence in Tibet, 
belonging to the Hakluyt Society. 
1714-1729. 

Diceionario della lingua Castellana com- 
puesto por l'Academui Real. 6 vols. 
folio. Madrid, 1726-1739. 

Diety. of Words used in the East Indies. 
2nd ed. 1805. (List of Glossaries, No. 6.). 

Dies, Friedrich. Etymologisches Worter 
buch der Romanischen Sprochcn. 2te. 
Ausgabe. 2 vols. 8vo. Bonn, 1861-62. 

Dilemma, The. (A novel, by Col. G. 

Chesney, R.E.) 3 vols. 1875. 
Dipavaneo. The Dipavamso; edited and 
translated by H. Oldenberg. London, 
1879. 

Diplomi Arabi. See Amari. 

Dixom. Narrative of the Campaign in 
India which terminated the War with 
Tippoo Sultan in 1792. 4to. 1793. 
D'Ohsson, Baron C. Hist, des Mongols. 

La Haye et Amsterdam. 1834. 4 vols. 
Dom Manuel of Portugal, Letter of. Re¬ 
print of old Italian version, by A. 
Burnell. 1881. 

Also Latin in Grynaene, Novus Orbis. 

Dojt Bombard. Hist, of the Afghani, 
translated from the Persian of Neamet 
Allah. In Two Parts. 4ta (Or. Tr. 
Fund.) 1829-1836. 

Doiabhal Framji. Hist, of the Partis. 

2 vols. 8vo. 1884. 

DoatoysihkL „ 1881. See p. 8385. 

Douglas, Revd. Contain. Chiuose-English 
Dictionary Of the Vernacular or Spoken 
language of Kmcj. Imp. 8vo. Lon¬ 
don; 1873. 

[Donates, J. Bombay and Western India. 
2 vols. London, 1898.] 

C 


Dowwm. See Elliot. 

Doty tad Engelmann. Gloasaire des Mots 
Espegnols et Portugais derives de 
l'Arabe, par R. D. et W. H. P. 2nd ed. 
Leide, 1869. 

— Oosterllngen. Verklarende Lijst 
der Nederlandsohe Voorden die mit bet 
Arabseh, Hebreeuwech, Chaldeeuwaoh, 
Perzisch, en Turksch afkomstig snn, 
door R. Doxy. S’ Gravenhage, 1867. 
(Tract.) 

Supplement aux Diction naires 


Arabes. 2 vols. 4 to. 


Drake, The World Encompassed by Sir 
Francis (orig. 1628). Edited by w. 8. 
W. Vaux. Hak. Soo. 1856. 


Drummond, R. Illustrations of the Gram¬ 
matical parts of Guearattee, Mahrattee, 
and English Languages, Folio. Bom¬ 
bay, 1806. 

Dry Leaves from Touhg Egypt, by an ex- 

Political (E. B. Eastwick). 1849. 
Dubois, AbW J. Desc. of Hie Character, 
Manners, Ac., of the People of India. 
E.T. from French MS. 4to. 1817. 


[Dufferin and Ava, Marchioness of. Our 
Viceregal Life in India. New edition. 
London, 1890.] 

Dunn. A New Directory for the East 

Indies. Ixmdon, 1780. 

Du Tertre, P. Hist. Gdndrale des Antilles 
Habitdes par les Francois. Paris, 1667. 


Eastern India, The History, Antiquities, 
Topography and Statistics of. By Mont¬ 
gomery Martin (in reality compiled 
entirely from the papers of Dr. Francis 
Buchanan, whose name does not appear 
at all in a very diffuse title-page!) 3 
vols. 8yo. 1838. 

Echoes of Old Calcutta, by H. E. Busteed. 
Calcutta, 1882. [3rded. Calcutta, 1897.] 

[Eden, Hon. E. Up the Country. 2 vols. 
London, 1866.] 

Eden, R. A. Hist, of Trauayle, Ac. R. 
Juggs. Small 4to. 1577- 

Edxisi. Geographic. (Fr.Tr.lparAmedde 
J Hubert. 2 vols. 4to. Paris, 1836. 
(Soc. de G6ogr.) 

[Edwardea, Major H. B. A Year on the 
Punjab Frontier. 2 vols, London, 1851. 

[Egerton, Bon. W. An Illustrated Hand¬ 
book of Indian Anna, being a Classified 
and Descriptive Catalogue of the Arms 
exhibited at the Iodia Museum. Lon¬ 
don, 1880.] 

Elgin, Lord. Letters and Journals of 
James Eighth Earl of E. Edited by T. 
Walrond. 1872. 

EUiot. The Hist, of India as told by its 
own Historians. Edited from the Foeth. 
Papers of Sir H. M. EUiot, K.C.B., by 
Prof. John Demranu 8 vols. 8vo. 1867- 
1877. 

Elliot, Sir Walter. Coins of S. Iodia, be¬ 
longing to the new ed. of Nomismata 
Orientalia. Not yet issued (Nov* 1886). 
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Etphinstone, The Hon. Monnt-Stewart, 

Life of, by Sir Edward Colebrooke, 
Bart, 2 vols. 8vo. 1884. 

Elphinatone, The Hon. Mount - Stewart. 
Account of the Kingdom of Caubool. 
New edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 1839. 

Emerson Tennent. An Account of the 
Island of Ceylon, by Sir Jamis. 2 vols. 
8vo. [3rd ed. 1859.] 4th ed. 1860. 

Empoli, Giovanni da. Letters, in Arohivio 
Storico Italia no, q.v. 

Eredia. See Godinho. 

Evelyn, John, Esq., F.R.S., The Diary of, 
from 1641 to 1705-6. (First published 
and edited by Mr. W. Bray in 1818.) 

Fahian, or Fah-hian. See Beale. 

Fallon, S. W. New Hindustani-English 
Dictionary. Banaras (Benares), 1879. 

Faakwae, or Canton before Treaty Days: 
by an Old Resident. 1581. 

Faria y Sonsa (Manoel). Asia Portugueea. 

3 vols. folio. 1666-1675. 

-E.T. by Capt. J. Stevens. 3 vols. 

8vo. 1695. 

Favre, P. Dictionnaire Malais-Fran^ais et 
Franqais-Malais, 4 vols. Yienno, 1875-80. 

Fayrer, (Sir) Joseph. Thanatophidia of 
India, being a Description of the Veno¬ 
mous Snakes of the Indian Peninsula. 
Folio. 1872. 

Federici (or Fedrici). Yiaggio de M. Cesare 
de F.— nell’ India Orientate et oltra 
1’Tndia. In Venetia, 1587. Also in 
vol. iii. of Ramusio, ed. 1606. 

Fergnaon. A Dictionary of the Ilindostan 
language. 4to. London, 1773. 

Forgnsaon, James, D.C.L., F.R.S. Ilist. 
of Indian and Eastern Architecture. 
8vo. 1875. 

[Fetlier, J. P. Caravan Journeys in Persia, 
Afghanistan, Turkestan, and Beloochis- 
tan. London, 1856.] 

Fifth Report from the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on the Affairs of 
the E.I. Company. Folio. 1812. 

Filet, G. F. Plant-kundig Woordenboek 
voor Nederlandsch Indie. Iieiden, 1876. 

FiriShta, Scott's. Ferishta’s H.-of the Dek- 
kan from the great Mahommedan Von- 
uests. Tr. by Capt. J. Scott. .2 vols. 
to. Shrewsbury, 1794. 

—— Briggs’s. See Briggs. 

Flaoonrt, Hist, de la Grande isle Mada¬ 
gascar, compose par le Sieur de. 4to. 

FlAddger. See H anbury. 

Fonseca, Dr. J. N. da. Hist, and Archaeo¬ 
logical Sketch of the City of Goa. 8vo, 
Bombay, 1878. 

Forties, A. Kinlocb. See Bis Mili. 

[Forbes, Capt. C. J. F. S. British Burmah, 
and its Pgople, being Sketches of Native 
Manners, Customs, and Religion. Lon¬ 
don, 1878.] 


Forbes, Gordon S. Wild Life in Canara 
and Ganjam. 1885. 

Forbes, James. Oriental Memoirs. 4 vols. 
4to. 1813. [2nd ed. 2 vols. 1834.] 

Forbes, H. O. A Naturalist’s Wanderings 
in the Indian Archipelago. 1885. 

Forbes Watson’s Nomenclature. A List of 
Indian Products, Ac., by J. F. W,, 
M.A., M.D., Ac. Part II., largest 8vo. 
1872. 

[-The Textile Manufactures and the 

Costumes of the People of India. Lon¬ 
don, 1866.] 

Forrest, Thomas. Voyage from Calcutta to 

the Mergtti Archipelago, Ac., by -, 

Esq. 4 to. London, 1/92. 

-Voyage to New Guinea anrl the 

Moluccas from Balambangan, 1774-76. 
4 to. 1779. 

Forster, George. Journey from Bengal to 
England. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1808. 
Original ed., Calcutta, 1790. , 

Forsyth, Capt. J. Highlands of Central 
India, Ac. 8vo. London, 1872. [2nd 
ed. London, 1899.] 

Forsyth, Sir T. Douglas. Report of his 
Mission to Yarkund in 1873. tto. 
Calcutta, 1875. 

[Foster. See Danvers, F. C. 

[Francis, E. B. Monograph on Cotton 
Manufacture in the Punjab. Ijiliore, 
1884. 

[Francis, Sir P. The Francis Letters, ed. 
by Beata Francis and Eliza Keary. 2 
vols. l»udou, 1901.) 

Fraser, James Baillie. Journal of a Tour 
through Part of the Snowy Range of the 
Himala Mountains. 4to. 1820. 

[-The Persian Adventurer. 3 vols. 

London, 1830.) 

Prere, Miss M. Deccan Days, or Hindoo 
Fairy Legends current in S. India, 1868. 

Frescobaldi, Lionardo. Viaggi in Term 
•Santa di L. F. ed. altri. Firenze, 1862; 
very small. 

Friar Jordanus. See Jordanus. 

Fryer, John, M.D. A New Account of 
East India and Persia, in 8 Letters; 
being 9 years Travels. Begun 1672. 
And "Finished 1681. Folia London, 
1698. 

No work has been more serviceable in 
the compilation of the Glossary. 

Fullarton, Col. View of English Interests 
in India. 1787. 

Galland, Antoine. Journal pendant son 
Sdjour h Constantinople, 1672-73. An- 
notd par Ch. Schafer. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Paris, 1881. 

Gaivano, A. Discoveries of the World, 
with E.T. by Vice-Admiral Bethune, 
C.B. Hak. SoC., 1863. 

Garda. Colloquios dos Simples e Drogas 
e Cousas Medecinaes da India, e assi de 
Algumas Fruotas achadas nella . . . 
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cotupostos pelo Doutor Garcia de Orta. 
Pbysico del Rei Jofto 8". 2» edicSo. 

Lisboa, 1872. 

(Printed nearly page for page with the 
original edition, which was printed at 
Goa by JoSo de Eredem in 1563.) A 
moat valuable book, full of curious 
matter and good sense. 

Garcia de Taasy. Particularity de la Re- 
ligion Musulmane dans l’Jnde. Paris, 

Garden, In my Indian. By Phil. Robinson. 
2nd ed. 1878. 

Gamier, Francis. Voyage d’Exploration 
on Indo-Chine. 2 vols. 4to and two 
atlases. Paris, 1873. 

Gildemeister. Scriptorum Arabum de 
Rebus Indicia Loci ct Opuscula Inedita. 
Bonn, 1838. 

Giles, Herbert A. Chinese Sketches. 1876. 

-. See Lift uf Wosmrirt. 

Gill, Captain William. The River of 
Golden Sand, The Narrative of a 
.tourney through China and Eastern 
Tibet to Burmah. 2 vols. 8vo. 1880. 
(Condensed ed., Ixmdon, 1883.] 

Gleig, Rev. 0. R. Mem. of Warren Hast¬ 
ings. 3 vols. 8vo. 1811. 

- Set Munro. 

Glossographia, by T. U. (Blount). Folio 
ed. 1674. 

Gmelin. Reise durch Siborien. 1773. 

Godinho de Eredia, Malaca, L'lnde Men 
dionale ct le Cathay, MS. orig. auto¬ 
graphs de, reprodu’it et traduit par 
L. Janssen. 4to. Bruxelles, 1882. 

Gooroo Pararmattan, wrifctton in Tamil by 
P. Beschi; E.T. byBabington. 4lo. 1822. 

Gouvea, A. de. lornada do Arrebispo de 
Goa, D. Frey A loixo de Menezes , . . 
quando foy as Serras de Malabar, Ac. 
Sm. folio. Coimbra, 1600. 

[Gover, C. E. The Folk-Songs of Southern 
India. Madras, 1871.] 

Govinda B&immta. or the History of a 
Bengal R£iyat. By the Rev. LSI BoMri 
Day, Chinsurah, Bengal. 2 vols. Lon¬ 
don, 1874. 

Graham, Maria. Journal of a Residence 
in India. 4to. Edinburgh, 1812. 

An excellent book. 

Grainger, James. The Sugar-Cane, a Poem 
in 4 books, with notes. 4to. 1764. 

Gramatica Indostana. Roma, 1778. 

Ske p. 4176. 

Grand Master, The, or Adventures of Qui 
Hi, by Quis. 1816. 

One of those would-be funny moun¬ 
tains of doggerel, begotten by the success 
of Dr Syntax, and similarly illustrated. 

Grant, Colesworthy. Rural Life in Bengal, 
letters from an artist in India to his 
Sisters in England. (Hie author died in 
Calcutta, 1883.] Largo 8vo. 1860. 

Gvn* Sir Hope. Incidents in the 
Sepoy War, 1867-58. London, 1873. 


pelage 

Batavi 


Grant-Duff, Mount-Stewart Elph. Notes of 
an Indian Journey. 1876. 

Greathed, Hervev. Letters written during 
the Siege of Delhi. 8vo. 1868. 

[Gribble,' J. D. B. Manual of Cuddapah. 
Madras, 1875. 

[Grierson, G. A. Bihar Peasant Life. Cal¬ 
cutta, M85. 

[Grigs, H. B. Manual of the Nilagiri Dis- 
tnct. Madras, 1880.] 

Gzoeneveldt. Notes on the Malay Archi- 
o, Ac. From Chinese sources, 
tavia, 1876. 

Grose, Mr. A Voyage to the East Indies, 
Ac. Ac. In 2 vols. A new edition. 1772. 

The first edition seems to have been 
pub. in 1766. 1 have never seen it. 

(The 1st ed., of which 1 possess a copy, 
is dated 1757.] 

[Growae, F. S. Mathuri,*a District Memoir. 
3rd ed. Allahabad, 1883.] 

Guerreiro, Fernau. Relaoion Annual de 
las cosas quo han hecho los Padres de la 
Comp, de J. . . . en (1)600 y (1)601, 
traduzida de Portuguee par Colaco. 
Sq. 8 vo, Valladolid, 1604. 

Gundert. Dr. Mal&yalam and English 
Dictionary. Mangalore, 1872. 

Ha&fner, M. J. Voyages dans la Peninsula 
Occid. de l’lnde et dans Pile de Ceilan. 
Trad, du Hollandois par M. J. 2 vols. 
8 vo. Paris, 1811. 

(Hadi, K. M. A Monograph on Dyes and 
Dyeing in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudb. Allahabad, 1826.] 

Hadley. See under Moors, The, in the 
Gi.ossa.kv. 

Haeckel, Ernest. A Visit to Ceylon. E.T. 
by Clara Bell. 1883. 

Haex, David. Dictionarium Malaico-Lati- 
nuin et Latino-Malaicum. Romae, 1631, 

Hajji Baba of Ispahan. Ed. 1835and 1851. 
Originally pubd. 1824. 2 vols. 

-in England. Ed. in 1 vol. 1836 and 

1850. Originally pubd. 1828. 2 vols. 

Hakluyt. The references to this name are, 
with a very few exceptions, to the 
reprint, with many additions, in 6 vols. 
4 to. 1807. 

Several of the additions are from 
travellers subsequent to the time of 
Richard Hakluyt, which gives aa odd 
aspect to some of the quotations. 

Halhed, N. B. Code of Gentoo Laws. 4 to. 
London, 1776. 

Halt, Fite Edward. Modern English, 1873. 

Hamilton, Alexander, Captain. A New 
Account of the East Indies. 

The original publication (2 vols. 8vo.) 
was at Edinburgh, 1727 ; again pub¬ 
lished, London, 1744. I fear the quota¬ 
tions are from both; they differ to a 
small extent in the pagination. [Many 
of tiie references have now been checked 
with the edition of 1744.) 
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Hamilton, Walter. Hindustan. Geographi¬ 
cal, Statistical, and Historical Descrip¬ 
tion of Hindustan and the Adjacent 
Countries. 2 vols. 4to. London, 1820. 

Hammer - Purgstall, Joseph. Geschicbte 
dor Goldenen Horde. 8vo. Pesth, 1840. 

Hanbury and FldcUger. Pharmacogra- 
phia: A Hist, of the Principal Drugs 
of Vegetable Origin. Imp. 8vo. 1874. 
There has been a 2nd ed. 


Han-way, Jonas. Hist. Acc. of the British 
Trade over the Caspian Sea, with a 
Journal of Travels, Ac. 4 vols. 4to. 
1753. 


[Haxcourt, Capt. A. F. P. The Himalayan 
Districts of Kooloo, Lahoul, and Spiti. 
London, 1871.] 


Hardy, Revd. Spence. 


Manual of Bud- 


ipenci 

dbism in its Modern Development. 

The title-page in my copy says 1860, 
but it was first published in 1853. 

Harrington, J. H. Elementary Analysis 
of the Laws and Regulations enacted by 
the Q.-O. in C. at Fort William. 3 vols. 
folio. 1805-1817. 


Hang, Martin. 
Language, 
tiie Parsis. 


Essays on tlje Sacred 
Writings, and Religion of 
8vo. 1878. 


Havait, Daniel, M.D. Op- en Ondergang 
van Coromandel. 4to. Amsterdam, 1693. 

Hawkins. The Hawkins' Voyages. Hak. 
SOC. Ed. by C. Markham. 1878. 

Heber, Bp. Reginald. Narrative of a 
Journey through the Upper Provinces 
of India. 3rd ed. 3 vols. 1878. 

But most of the quotations are from 
the edition of 1844 (Colonial and Home 
Library). 2 vols. Double columns. 

Hedges, Diary of Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
William, in Bengal, Ac., 1681-1688. 

The earlier quotations are from a MS. 
transcription, ny date ; the later, paged, 
from its sheets printed by the Hak, Soc. 
(still unpublished). [Issued in 2 vols., 
Hak. Soc. 1886.] 

Hahn, V*. Knlturpflanxen und Hansthiere 
in ihren Ueoergang aus Asian nach 
Griechenland und Italian so wie in das 
Ubrige Europa. 4th ed. Berlin, 1883. 

Heiden, T. Vervaerlyke Schipbreuk, 1675. 

Herbert, Sir Thomas. Some Yeares 
Travels into Divers Parts of Asia and 
Afrique. Revised and Enlarged by the 
Author. Folio, 1638. Also 3rd ed. 1665. 

Herklots, G. B. Qanoon-e-Islaxn. 1832. 
2nd ed. Madras, 1863. 

Beylin, Peter. Cosrnogiapllie, in 4 Books 
(paged as sep. volumes), folio, 1652. 

BeyM^Benjamin. Tracts on India. 4to 

Hodges, William. Travels in India during 
the Years 1780-83. 4to. 1793. 

[Hoey, W'. A Monograph on Trade and 
Manufactures in Northern India, 
Lucknow, 1880.] 

Hdbttriatar. Travels. 1848. 


Holland, Philemon. Hie Histone of the 
World, commonly celled The Natvrall 
Histone of C. PHnivs Seovndvs. . . . 
Tr. into English by P. H., Doctor in 
Physic. 2 vols. Folio. London, 1601. 

Holwell, J. Z. Interesting Historical 
Events Relative to the Province of 
Bengal and the Empire of Indoatan, 4c. 
Parti. 2nd ed. 1766. Part II. 1767. 

Hooker (Sir) Job. Dalton. Himalayan 
Journals. Notes of a Naturalist, 4c. 
2 vols. Ed. 1855. 

[Hoole, E. Madras, Mysore, and the South 
of India, or a Personal Narrative of s 
Mission to those Countries from 1820 
to 1828. London, 1844.] 

Horsburgh’e India Directory. Various 
editions havo been used. 

Houtm&n. Voyage. Set Spielberg en. I 
believe this is in the same collection. 

Hne et Oabet. Souvenirs d’un Voyage 
dans la Tartarie, le Thibet, et la Chine 

r ndant les Annies 1844, 1845, et 1846. 

vols. 8vo. Paris 1850. [E.T. by W. 
Hazlitt. 2 vols. London, 1852.] 
[Hdgel, Baron Charles. Travels in Kashmir 
and the Panjah, with notes by Major 
T. B. Jervis. London, 1845. 

[Hughes, T. P. A Dictionary of Islam. 
London, 1885.] 

Hnlsine. Collection of Voyages, 1602-1623. 
Humtyfln. Private Mem. of the Emperor. 
Tr. by Major C. Stewart. (Or. Tr. 
Fund.) 4to. 1832. 

Humboldt, W. von. Die Kawi Sprache 
auf der lnsel Java. 3 vols. 4to. Berlin, 
1836-38. 

Hunter, W. W. Orissa. 2 vols. 8vo. 1872. 
Hyde, Thomas. Syntagma Disaertationum, 
2 vols. 4to. Oxon., 1767. 

Hydur Naik, Hist, of, by Meer Hussein 
AH Khan Kirmani. Trd. by Col. W. 
Miles. (Or,„Tr. Fund). 8ro. 1842. 


[Ibbetson, D. C. J. Outlines of Panjab 
Ethnography. Calcutta, 1883.] 

Xbn Baithar. Heil und Nahrungsmittel 
von Abu Mohammed Abdallah . . . 
bekannt unter dem Namen Ebn Baithar. 

S 3erm.Transl. by Dr. Jos. v.Sontheimer). 
vols. large 8vo. Stuttgart, 1840. 

Xbn Batata. Voyages d’Ibn Batoutah, 
Texte Arabe, accompagnd d'une 
Traduction par C. Da Fremenr et le 
Dr. B. R. Sanguinetti (Societd Asi- 
atique). 4 vols. Paris, 1853-58. 

Ibn Khalllkan's Biographical Dictionary. 
Tr. from the Arabic by Boron MoGuckm 
de Slane. 4 vols. 4to. Paris, 1842-71. 

India in the XVth Century. Being a Coll, 
of Narratives of Voyages to India, Ae. 
Edited by R. H. Major, Esq., F.S.A. 
Hak. Soc. 1857. 

Indian Administration of Lord Ellen* 
borough. Ed. by Lord Colchester. 8vo. 
1874. 
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Indian Antiquary, The, a Journal of Orien¬ 
tal Research. 4to. Boqabay, 1872, and 
suoCeeding yean till now. 

Indian Vocabulary. See Lut of Glouariet. 

Xntrigneo of a Nabob. By H. F. Thompson. 
See under Nabob in Glossary. 

laidori Hispalonsis Opera. Solio. Paris, 
1601. 

Ives, Edward. A Voyage from England to 
India in the year 1754, Ac. 4to. London, 
1778. 


Jaoqaemont Victor. Correspondence avec 
sa Famille, Ac. (1828-32). 2 vols. Paris, 
1832. 

——— (English Translation.) 2 vols. 1834. 

Jagor, F. Ost-lndische Handwork und 
Gewerbe. 1878. 

Jahangnier, Hem. of the Emperor, tr. by 
Major D. Price (Or. Tr. Fund). 4to. 
1829. 

Jal, A. Archiologie Navale. 2 vols. large 
8vo. Paris, 1840. 

Japan. A Collection of Documents on 
Japan, with comment, by Thomas 
Rundall, Esq. Hak. Soc. 1850, 

Jarrlc, P. (S.J.). Rerum Indicarum 
Thesaurus. 3 vols. 12mo. Coloniae, 
1615-16. 

Jenkins, E. The Coolie. 1871. 

Jordon's Birds. The Birds of India, being 
a Natural Hist, of all the Birds known 
to inhabit Continental India, Ac. Cal¬ 
cutta, 1862. 

The quotations are from the Edition 
issued by Major Godwin Austen. 2 vols. 
(in 3). Calcutta, 1877. 


Khoseh Abdolkorreem, Mem. of, tr. by 
Gladwin. Calcutta, 1788. 

Kinloch, A. A. Large Game Shooting in 
Thibet and the N.W.P. 2nd Series. 
4to. 1870. 

Kinneir, John Macdonald. Geogr. Memoir 
of the Persian Empire. 4to. 1813. 
[Kipling, 9 . L. Beast and Man in India, 
a Popular Sketch of Indian Animals 
in their Relations with the People. 
London, 1892.] 

Kircher, A than. China Monumentis, Ac. 
Illustrata. Folio. Amstelod. 1667. 

Kirkpatrick, Col. Account of Nepaol, 
4 to. 1811. 

Klaproth, Jules. Magaeln Aslatlque. 

2 vols. 8vo. 1825. 

Knox, Robert. An Historical Relation of 
the Island of Ceylon in tbe East Indies, 
Ac. Folio. London, 1681. 

Knsxilbaah, The (By J. B. Fraser). 3 vols. 
1828. 

La Crose, M. V. Hist, du Christianisme 
des Indes. 12mo. A la Haye, 1724. 

La Roque. Voyage to Arabia the Happy, 
Ac. E.T. London, 1726. (French 
orig. London, 1715.) 

La Bonne, Dictionnaire Universal du 

XIX* Sifecle. 16 vols. 4to. 1864-1878. 
Lane’s Modern Egyptians, ed. 2 vols. 1856. 

-Do., ed. 1 vol. 8vo. 1860. 

-Arabian Nights, 3 vols. 8vo. 1841. 

[Le Fean, H. Manual of the Salem District. 

2 vols. Madras, 1883.] 

Leland, C. G. Pidgin-Engliah Sing-song, 
16mo. 1876. 


-The Mammals of India, 

A Nat. Hist, of all the Animals known 
to inhabit Continental India. By T. C. 
Jerdon, Surgeon-Major Madras Army. 
London, 1874. 

[Johnson, D. Sketches of Field Sports as 
followed by the Natives of India. 
London, 1822.] 

Joinville, Jean Sire do. Hist, de Saint 
Louis, Ac. Texte et Trad, par M. Natalis 
de Wailly. Large 8vo. Paris, 1874. 
Jones, Mem. of the Life, Writings, and 
Correspondence of Sir William. By 
Lord Teignmou'3. Orig. ed., 4to., 1804. 
That quoted is— 2nd ea. 8vo., 1807. 
Jordamu, Friar, MirahiUa Descripta 
(«• TO). Hak. Soo. 1863. 

J. Ind. Arch. Journal of the Indian Archi- 



Julien, Stanislas. See P&ltrins. 


Kaempfer Engelbert. Hist Naturelle, 
Civile e« IcJssiastiaue du Janon. Folio. 


La Haye. 




1729. 


1 — Am. Exot Amcenitatum Exoti- 
otfum . , , Fasciculi V. . . . Auctore 
Engelberto Kasmpfero, D. 8m. 4to. 
Lemgoviss, 1712. 


[Leman, G. D. Manual of the Gan jam 
District Madras, 1882.] 

Lembranga de Cousas da India em 1525, 
forming the last part of 8 ttbeidioe, q.v. 

Letter to a Proprietor of the E. India 
Company. (Tract.) 1750. 

Letters of Simpkin the Second on the Trial 
of Warren Hastings. London, 1791. 

Letters from Madras during tbe yean 1836- 
1839. By a Lady. [Julia Chariotto 
Maitland.] 1843. 

Lettrea Edifiantes et Curieuses. 1st issue in 
34 Recueils. 12mo. 1717 to 1774. 2nd 
do. re-arranged, 26 vols, 1780-1783. 

Lenndavins. Annales Sultanorum Oth- 
manidarum. Folio ed. 1650. 

An earlier ed. 4to. Franoof. 1588, in 
the B. M. t has autograph notes by Joe. 
Scaliger. 

Lewin, Lt.-Col. T. A Fly on the Wheel, 
or How 1 helped to Govern India. 8vo. 
1885. An excellent book. 

r-The Wild Races of South-Eastern 

India, London, 1870.] 

Leyden, John. Poetical Remains, with 
Memoirs of his life, by Rev. J. Morton. 
London, 1819. 

(Barnett has quoted from a reprint at 
Calcutta of tbe Life, 1823.) 
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life in the Mofuuil, by an Ex-Civilian, 

2 vols. 8vo. 1878. 

Light of Asia, or the Oreat Renunciation. 
As told in verse by an Indian Buddhist. 
By Edwin Arnold. 1879. 

Lindsays, Lives of The, or a Mem. of the 
House of Crawford and Balcarres. By 
Lord Iindsay. 3 vols. 8vo.e 1849. 

Llnschoten. Most of the quotations are 
from the old English version: Iohn 
Hvighen van Linscboten, his Discours 
of Voyages into Ye Easte and Weste 
Indies. Printed at London by lohn 
Wolfe, 1698—either from the black-letter 
folio, or from the reprint for the Hak. 
Soc. (2 vols. 1885), edited by Mr. Burnell 
and Mr. P, Tiele. If not specified, they 
are from the former. 

The original Dutch is: “Itinerarie 
Voyage ofter Scbipvaert van Jan H uygen 
van Linschoten." To T’Aiustelredam, 
1596. 

Llttri, E. Diet, do la Languo Fran^aise. 
4 vols. 4to., 1873-74, and 1 vol. Sum., 
1877. 

IiVTOS das Moncoea. (Collecgao do Monu- 
mentoe Ineditos). Pnbld. by R. Aca¬ 
demy of Lisbon. 4to. Lisbon, 1880. 

[Lloyd, Sir W. Gerard. Capt. A. A 
Narrative of a Journey from Caunpoor 
to the Boorendo Pass in the Himalaya 
Mountains. 2 vols. London, 1840.] 

Lockyer, Charles. An Account of the 
Trade in India, Ac. London, 1711. 

[Logan, W. Malabar. 3 vols. Madras, 
1887-91.] 

Long, Rev. James. Selections from Un¬ 
published Records of Government (Fort 
William) for the years 1748-1767. Cal¬ 
cutta, 1869. 

Lord. Display of two forraigne Sects iu 
the East Indies. 1. A Discouerie of the 
Sect of the Banians. 2. The Religion 
of the Persees. 8m. 4to. 1630. 

Lowe, Lieut. C. R. History of the Indian 
Navy. 2 vols. 8vo. 1877. 

Ltthbook, Sir John. Origin of Civilisation. 

1870. 

Lucena, P. Jofio da. Hist da Vida do 
Padre F. de Xavier. Folio. Lisbon, 1600. 

Lodolphos, Job. Historia Aethiopica 
Fran oof. ad Moenum. Folio. 1681. 

Lnillier. Voyage du Sieur, aux Grandes 
Indes. 12mo. Paris, 1705. Also E. 
T., 1715. 

Lntfollah. Autobiog. of a Mahomedan 
Gentleman. Ed. by E. B. Eastwiok. 
1857. 

Macarius. Travels of the Patriarch. E.T. 
bjF. C. Belfour (Or. Trans. Fund). 4to. 

McCrlndle, J. W. Ancient India as described 
by Megaathenes and Arrian. 8vo. 1877. 

— ■ ■Transl. of the Periplus Maris Ery- 
thraei, and of Arrian's Voyage of Near- 
chus. 1879. 


M'Crindle, J. W. Ancient India as deeoribed 
by Ktesias the Knidian. 1882. 

-Ancient India as described by 

Ptolemy. 1885. 

[-The Invasion of India l y Alexander 

the Great. New ed. London, 1896.] 

Macdonald, D., M.D. A Short Account of 
the Fisheries of tho Bombay Presidency 
(prepared for the great Fisheries Exhi¬ 
bition of 1883). 

Macgregor, Col. (now Sir Charles). A 
Journey through Khorassan. 2 vols. 
1876. 

Mackenzie. Storms and Sunshine of a 
Soldier’s Life. By Mrs. Colin Mac¬ 
kenzie. 2 vols. 8vo. 1882. 

[-Life j n the Mission, the Camp, and 

the Zen4»4, or Six Years in India. 2nd 
ed. London, 1854.] 

Mackenzie Collection. Desc. Catalogue 
of. By H. H. Wilson. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1828. 

Mackintosh, Capt. A. An Aocount of the 
Origin and Present Condition of the 
Tribe of Ramoosies, Ac. Bombay, 
1833. 

[Madagan, E. D. Monograph on tbe Gold 
and Silver Works of the Punjab. 
Lahore, 1890.] 

MacLennan, J. F. An Inquiry into the 
origin of the form of Capture in Mar¬ 
riage Ceremonies. Edinburgh, 1865. 

[McMahon, Lieut.-Col. A. R. The Karens 
of the Goldon Chersonese. London, 1876.] 

McNair, Major. Perak and the Malays. 1878. 

Madraa, or Fort St. George. Dialogues 
written originally in the Naruga or 
Gentou language. By B. S. V. Halle, 
17o0. (German). 

Mmffeua, Joannes Petrus, E. S. J. His- 
toriaruin Indicarum Libri XVI. Ed. 
Vienna, 1751. 

- also Selects rum Epistolarum ex 

India Libri IV. Folio. (Hist, first 
pubd. at Florence, 1588). 

Mains, Sir Henry S. Village Communities. 
3rd ed. 1876. 

-Early History of Institutions. 1875. 

Makrisi. Hist, des Sultans Mamlouks de 
PEgypte par . . . trad, par M. Quatre- 
mfere. (Or. Transl. Fund). 2 vols. 4to. 
1837-1842. 

Malaca Conquistada polo Grande Af. de 
Alboqnerque. A Poem by Fr. de Sa de 
Monezes. 4to, 1634. 

Malcolm, Sir John. Hist, of Central India. 
1st ed. 1823 ; 2nd, 1824 ; 3rd, 1832. 
2 vols. 

Hist, of Persia. 2 vols. 4to. 1815. 


[New ed. 2 vols. 1829.] 

— Life of Robert, Lord Clive. 
1836. 


3 vols. 


Malcolm 's Aneodotee of the Manners and 
Customs of London during the 18th Cen¬ 
tury. 4 to. 1808. 
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Mandelslo, Voyages and Travels of J. A., 
into the E, Indies, E.T. 1669. Folio. 

Manning. See Markham’s Tibet. 

M anu al ou Breue Instructqio qua aerue por 
Uso D’as Crianjas, quo Aprendem Ler, 
e com 69 am rezar nan Escholas Portu- 
guezas, quo s&o em .India Oriental; e 
espedalmente na Costa dos Malalwros 
quo se chama Coromandel. Anno 1713. 

(In Br. Museum. No place or Printer. 
It is a Protestant work, no doubt of the 
first Danish missionaries of the S.P.G. 
It contains a prayer “A ora 91 X 0 por 
a Jllustrissima Companhia da India 
Oriental.”) 

Manual of the Geology of India. Large 
8 vo. 2 parts by M edlicott and Blanford. 
Calcutta, 1879. Part 3 by V. Ball, 
M.A. Economic Geology, 1881. 

Mar cel Devic. Dictionnaire Etymologique 
des Mots d’origino orientate. In the 
Supplemental Vol. of Littrd. 1877. 

Marini. Hist. Nouuelle et Cvrievse des 
Royaumos de Tunquin et de Lao. Trad- 
de l’ltalien. Paris, 1866. 

Marino Sanudo. Secretorum Fidelium 
Cruuis. See Bongarsius, of whose work 
it forms the 2 nd part. 

Markham, c. H., C.B. Travels in Peru 
and India. 1862. 

-Clavijo. Narr. of Emliassy of ltuy 

Gonzalez do C. to the Court of Timour 
(1403-6). Tra. and E<I. by C. R. M. 
Hah. Soc. 1859. 

- 'a Tibet. Narrative of the Mission of 

G. Bogle to Tibet; and of the Journey 
of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. 8 vo. 
1876. 

[-A Memoir of the Indian Surveys. 

2nd ed. London, 1878.] 

Marmol, El Veedor Lvys de. Description 
General de Africa ; Liliro Tercero, y 
Segundo Volumen de la Priraera j>artc. 
En Granada, 1573. 

Marre. Kata-Kata Malayou, ou Recueil 
des Mots Malais Fran^isds, par Avis- 
Marre (Ext. from Comptc Rendu du 
Congrfea Prov. dos Orientalistes). Paris, 

Maraden, W. Memoirs of a Malayan 
Family, transl. from the original by, 
(0. T. F.). 1830. 

- Hiatory of Sumatra. 2nd ed. 4 to. 

1784 ; 3rd ed. 4to. 1811. 

-Dictionary of the Malayan Lan¬ 
guage. In two Parts. 4to. 1812. 

-A Briof Mom. of his Life and Writ¬ 
ings. Written by Himself. 4to. 1838. 

Martinas de la Puente. Compendio de los 
Descubrimentos, Conquistns y Guerras 
de la India Oriental y sus lslas. Sq. 
8 vo. Madrid, 1681. 

[Mason, F. Burmah, its People and 
Natural Productions. Rangoon, 1860. 

[Maaparo, G. The Dawn of Civilisation. 

, Egypt and Chaldaea. Ed. by A. H. 
Sayee. London, 1894.) 


Maa’ndi. Ma<;oudi, Les Prairies d’Or, par 
‘ Barbier de Meynard et Pavet de Cour- 
teille. 9 vols. 8 vo. 1861-1877. 

[Mateer, S. The Land of .Charity: A 
Descriptive Account of Travancore and 
its People. London, 1871.] 

Matthioli, P. A. Commentary on Dios- 
corides. The edition chiefly used is an 
old French tra ml. Folio. Lyon, 1560. 

Maundeville, Sir John. Ed. by Halliwell. 
8 vo. 1866. 

Max Havelaar door Multatuli (E. Douwes 
Dfekker). 4th ed. Amsterdam, 1875. 

This is a novel describing Society in 
Java, but especially the abuses of 
rural administration. It was origi¬ 
nally published c. 1860, and made a 
great noise in Java and the mother 
country. It was translated into 
English a few years later. 

[Mayne, J. D. A Treatise on Hindu Law 
and Custom. 2nd ed. Madras, 1880.] 

Mehren, M. A. F. * Manuel de la Cosmo- 
graphie du Moyen Age (tr. de 1'Arabe 
de uhemscddln Dimichql). Copenbague, 
Ac. 1874. 

Memoirs of the Revolution in Bengal. 

(Tract.) 1760. 

Mendoza, Padre Juan Gonzales de. The 
work was first published at Rome in 
1585: Historic de las cossas mas notables, 
Kites y Custumbres del Gran Reyno de 
la China (Ac.). . . hecho y ordenado por 
el mw R. P. Maestro Fr. Joan Gon¬ 
zalez de Mendoza, Ac. The quotations 
are from the Hak. Soc .*8 reprint, 2 vols. 
(1853). of R. Parke's E.T., entitled “The 
Historic of the Great and Mightie King- 
dome of Chinn ’’ (Ac). London, 1588. 

Meninski. F. a M. Thesaurus Linguarum 
Orientalium. 4 vols. folio. Vienna, 1670. 
New ed. Vienna, 1780. 

Merveilles de l’lnde, Livre des. Par MM. 
Van dor Lith et Devic. 4to. Leide, 
1883. 

Middleton's Voyage, Sir H. Last East 
India V. to Bantam and the Maluoo 
Islands, 1604 . 4to. London, 1606; 
also reprint Hak. Soc. 1857. 

Milbura, Wm, Oriental Commerce, Ac. 2 
vols. 4to. 1813. [Nowed. 1vol. 1825.] 

Milea. See Hydur AH and Tipd. 

Mill, James. Hist, of Britiali India. 
Originally published 3 vols. 4to. 1817. 
Edition used in 8 vo, edited and com¬ 
pleted by H. H. Wilson. 9 vols. 1840. 

Milme.ii, Bishop. Memoir of, by Frances 
Maria Miltnan. 8 vo. 1879. 

Millingen. Wild Life among the Koords. 
1870. 

Minsbeu, John. The Guide into the 
Tongues, Ac. The 2nd cd. folio. 1627. 

Minto, Lord, in India. life and Letters 
of Gilbert Elliot, first Earl of Minto 
from 1807 to 1814, while Governor- 
General of India. Edited by his great 
niece, the Countess of Minto. 8 vo. 1880. 
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Minto Life of Gilbert Elliot, by Countess of 
Minto. 8 vote. 1874. 

Mirat-i-AhmSdi . See Bird’s Gusfcrat. 

Miscellanea Cnriosa (Norimbergae). See 
pp. 957a, and 23 b. 

Mission to Ate. Narrative of tbe M. sent 
to the Court of A. in 1855. By Cnpt. 
H. Yule, Secretary to the Envoy, Major 
Phayre. 1858. 

Mooanet, Jean. Voyages en Afriqne, Asie, 
Indes Orientales et Oociden tales. Paris, 
1617. Tbe edition quoted is of 1645. 

Mohit, Tbe, by Sidi Ali Kapudan. Trans¬ 
lated Extracts, Ac., by Joseph v. 
Hammer-Purgstall, in J. A. S. Soc. 
Bengal. Vols. III. and V. [Also see 
Sidi AIL] 

Molesvrorth’s Dioty. Marathi and English. 
2nd ed. 4to. Bombay 1857. 

Money, William. Java, or How to Manage 
a Colony. 2 vols. 1860. (I believe Mr. 
Money was not responsible for the 
vulgar second title.) 

Moor, Lieut. E. Narrative of the opera¬ 
tions of Capt. Little’s Detachment, Ac. 
4 to. 1794. 

Moore, Thomas. Lnlla Rookh. 1817. 

[Morier, J. A Journey through Persia, 
Armenia and Asia Minor, to Constanti¬ 
nople, in the years 1808 and 1809. 
London, 1812.] 

Morton, life of Leyden. See Leyden. 

Mountain, Hem. and Letters of Col. 
Armine 8. H. 1857. 

Muir, Sir William. Annals of tbe Early 
Caliphate, from original sources. 1883. 

[Mokhaiji, T. N. Art - Manufactures of 
India. Calcutta, 1888.] 

Muller, Prof. Max. Lectures on tbe 
Science of Language. 1st Ser. 1861. 
2nd Ser. 1864. 

-Hibbert Lectures on the Origin and 

Growth of Religion, as illustrated by 
the Religions of India. 1878. 

[Muady, Gen. G. C. Pen and Pencil 
Sketches in India. 3rd ed. London, 
1858.] 

Muaro, Sir T. Life of M.-Gen., by the 
Rev. G. R. Gleig. 8 vols. 1830. (At 
first 2 vols., then a 3rd voL of additional 
letters.) 

-His Minutes, Ac., edited by Sir 

A. Arbuthnot, with a Memoir. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1881. 

Munro, Capt. Innes. Narrative of Military 
Operations against the French, Dutch, 
and Hyder Ally Cawn, 1780-84. 4to. 
1789. 

Munro, Surgeon Gen., C.B. Reminiscences 
of Military Service with the 93rd High¬ 
landers. 1883. (An admirable book of 
its kind.) 

Napier, General Sir Charles. Records of 
the Indian Command of, comprising all 


his General Orders, Ac. Compiled by 
John Mawson. Calcutta, 1851. 

[Neale, F. A. Narrative of a Residence at 
the Capital of the Kingdom of Siam, 
with a Description of the Manners, 
Customs, and Laws of the modem 
Siamese. London, 1852. 

[N.E.D. A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles: founded mainly 
on the Materials collected by the 
Philological Society: edited by J. H. 
Murray and H. Bradley. 5 vols. Ox¬ 
ford. 1888-1902.] 

Nelson, J. H., M. A. The Madura Country, 
a Manual. Madras, 1868. 

Niebuhr, Caraten. Voyage en Arable, Ac. 

2 vols. 4to. Amsterdam, 1774. 

-Dose, de 1’Arable, 4to. Amsterdam, 

1774. 

Nleubof, Joan. Zee-en Lant Reize. 2 vols. 
folio. 1682. 

Norbert, Phre (O.S.F.). Mdmoires Histo- 
riques presents au Souverain Pontife 
Benoit XIV. sur les Missions des Indes 
Orientales (A bitter enemy of the 
Jesuits). 2 vols. 4to. Luques (Avignon). 
1744. A 3rd vol. London, 1750; also 
4 pts. (4 vols.) 12mo. Luques, 1745. 

Notes and Extracts from the Govt. Records 
in Fort St. George (1670-1681). Parts 
1., TL, Ill. Madras, 1871-73. 

N. A E. Notices et Extraits des Manu- 
scrits de la Bibliothfeque du Roi (and 
afterwards National*, impfriafe, Royal*, 
Ac.). 4to. Paris, 1787, et teqq. 

Notices of Madras sad Cnddalore in tbe 
Last Century, from the Journals and 
Letters of the Earlier Missionaries (Ger¬ 
mans) of the S.P.C.K. Small 8vo. 

1858. A very interesting little work. 

Novas orbis Regionum ac Insularum 
Veteribus Incognita rum, Ac. Baailino 
apud Io. Hervagium. 1555, folio. Orig. 
ed., 1537. 

Nunes, A. Livro dos Pesos da Ymdia, e 
assy Medidas o Moedas. 1554. Con¬ 
tained in Subeidios, q.v. 

0 airfield, or Fellowship in the East. By 
W. D. Arnold, late 58th Reg. B.N.I. 
2 vols. 2nd ed. 1854. Tne 1st ed. 
was apparently of tbe same year. 

Observer, Tbo Indian. See Boyd. 

[Oliphant, L. Narrative of the Earl of 
Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan in 
the years 1867-8-9. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 

1859. 

[Oppert, G. The Original Inhabitants of 
Bharatavam or India. Westminster, 
1893. 

[Oriental Sporting Magnifno, June 1828 
to June 1133, reprint. 2 vols. London, 
1873.] 

Ome, Robert. Historical Fragments of 
the Mogul Empire, Ac. Thu was first 
published by Mr. Orme in 1782. But a 
more complete ed. with sketch of Ins life, 
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&o., was issued after his death. 4to. 


Orme, Eobert. Hist, of the Military Trans¬ 
actions of the British Nation in Indo- 
stan. 3 vols. 4to. The dates of editions 
are as follows: Vol. I., 1763 ; 2nd ed., 
1773 ; 3rd ed., 1781. Vol. II. (in two 
Sections commonly called Vols. II. and 
III.), 1778. Posthumous edition of the 
complete work, 1805. These all in 4to. 
Reprint at Madras, large 8vo. 1861-62. 

Osbeck. A Voyage to China and the E. 
Indies. Tr. by J. R. Forster. 2 vols. 
1771. 

Osborne, Hon. W. G. Court and Camp of 
Runjeet Singh. 8vo. 1840. 

Ousoly, Sir William. Travels in Various 
Countries of the East. 3 vols. 4to. 
1819-23. 

Oviagton, Rev. F. A Voyage to Suratt in 
the year 1689. London, 1696. 

[Oven, Capt. W. F. W. Narrative of 
Voyages to explore the Shores of Africa, 
Arabia, and Madagascar. 2 vols. Lon¬ 
don, 1833.] 


Palgrave, 

Year’s 


W. Gifford. Narrative of a 
Journey through Central and 
Western Arabia. 2 vols. 1865. [New 
ed. 1 vol. 1868.] 

Pallegoix. Monseigneur. Description du 
Royaume Thai ou Siam. 2 vols. 1854. 

[Palmer, Rev. A. S. Folk-etymology. 
London, 1882.] 

Pandurang'Hari, or Memoirs of a Hindoo, 
originally published by Whitaker. 3 
vols. 1826. The author was Mr. Hock¬ 
ley of the Bo. C.S. of whom little is 
known. The quotations are partly from 
the reissue by H. S. King it Co. in 1878, 
with a preface by Sir Bartle Frere, 
2 vols. small 8vo. ; but Burnell's ap¬ 
parently from a 1-vol. issue in 1877. 
[See 4 Ser. N. & Q. xi. 439, 527. The 
quotations have now been given from 
the ed. of 1873.] 

Paajab Notes and Queries, a monthly 
Periodical, ed. by Capt. R. C. Temple. 
1883 seqq. [Continued as “North Indian 
Notes and Queries,” ed. by W. Crooke. 
5 vols. .1891-96.] 

Paolino, Fra P. da S. Bartolomeo. VUggio 
ail® Indifc Orientali. 4to. ltoma, 1796. 

Paolino, E.T. by J. R. Forster. 8vo. 1800. 

[Poaroa, N. life and Adventures in Abys¬ 
sinia, ed. J. J. Halls. 2 vols. London, 
1881.] 

PagOlotti, Fr. Balducci. La Pratioa di Mer- 
catura, written o. 1348 ; publd. by Gian 
Francisco Pagnini del Ventura of Vol- 
terra in his work Della Deeima, Ac. Lis- 
bone o Lucca (really Florence), 1766-66. 
4 vols. 4to. Of this work it constitutes 
the 3rd volume. Extracts translated in 
Oathay and the Way Thither, a.v. The 
6th volume is a similar von by (6. 
Uxsano, written o. 1440. 


PMerina Bonddhistoa, by Stanislas, Jullen. 
Vol. I. Vie et Voyages do Hkmea 
Thsang. Vols. II. and III. M6moirea 
dea Contr&s Occidentales. Paris. 1867. 
[Pally, Col. Sir L. The Miracle Play of 
Hasan and Husain, collected from Oral 
Tradition, ed. A. N. Wollaston. 2 vols. 
London, 1879.] 

Pemberiftn, Major R. B. Report on the 
Eastern Frontier of British India. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1835. 

Pennant's (T.) View of Hindoostan, India 
extra Gangetn, China, and Japan. 
4 vols. 4to. 1798-1800. 

Percival, R. An Account of the Island of 
Ceylon. 2 vols. 1833. 

Feregrin&toris Medii Aevi Quatuor. Re- 
censuit J. C. M. Laurent. Lipsiae. 
1864. 

Peregrine Pultuney. A NoveL 3 vols. 
1844. (Said to be written by the late 
Sir John Kaye.) 

Periplus Maris Erythnei (I have used 
sometimes C. Muller in the Geog. Graeci 
Minores, and sometimes the edition of 
B. Fabricius, Leipzig, 1883). 

Petis de la Croix. Hist, de Timnr-bee, 
Ac. 4 vols. 12mo. Delf. 1723. 

Philalethes, The Bosoaven’a Voyage to 

Bombay. 1750. 

Philippi, R.P.F., de Sanctma. Trinitate, 
Ztuterarinm Orientate, Ac. 1662. 
Phillips, Sir Richard. A Million of Facts. 
Ed. 1337. [This Million of Facta contains 
innumerable absurdities. 

Phillips, Mr. An Account of the Religion, 
Manners, and the Learning of the People 
of Malabar. 16mo. London, 1717. 

Pictet, Adolphe. Los Origines Indo-Euro- 
peenes. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 1859-1863. 
Pigafotta, and other contemporary Writers. 
The first Voyage round the World by 
Magellan, translated from the accounts 

of-. By Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

Hak. Soc. 1874. 

Pilot, The En glish, by Thornton. Port III. 
Folio. 1711. 

Pinto, Fernam Mendes. Peregrinaflp de 

— por ells escrita, Ac. Folio. Origin¬ 
ally published at Lisbon, 1614. 

Pinto (Cogan's). The Voyages and Ad¬ 
ventures of Fernand Mendes P., A 
Portugal, Ac. Done into English by 
H. C. Gent. Folio. London, 1653. 

Pioneer A Pioneer Mail. (Daily and 
Weekly Newspapers published at 
Allahabad.) 

Piso, Gulielmus, de Indiae utriusque Re 
Natural! et MedicA Folio. Amster¬ 
dam, 1658. See BotUiui, whose bode is 
attached. 

[Piatta, J. T. A Dictionary of Urda, Classi¬ 
cal Hindi, and English. London, 1884.] 
Playfair, G. Taleef-i-Bhereef, or Indian 
Materia Medico. Tr. from the original 
by. Calcutta, 1888. 
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Poggius De Varietate Fortunae. The 

quotations under this reference are 
from the reprint of what pertains to tho 
travels of Nicolo Conti in Dr. Friedr. 
Kuntsraann's 1He Kenntniss lndims. 
Munchen. 1863. 

Pollok, Lt.-Col. Sport in British Burmah, 

Assam, and the Jyntoah Hills. 2 vols. 
1879. • 

Polo, The Book of Ser Marco, the Venetian. 
Newly Tr. and Kd. by Colonel Henry 
Yule, C.B. In 2 vols. 1871. ‘Aided., 
revised, with new matter and many new 
Illustrations. 1875. 

Price, Joseph. Tracts. 3 vols. 8vo. 1783. 
Pridham, 0. An Hist., Pol. and Slat. 
Ac. of Ceylon and its Dependencies. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1849. 

Primor e Honra da Vida Soldadesca no 
estado da India. Fr. A. Froyre (1580). 
Lisbon, 1630. 

Pringle (Mrs.) M.A. A Journey in East 
Africa. 1880. 

[Pringle, A. T. Selections from the (Consulta¬ 
tions of the Agent, Governor, and - 
Council of Fort St. George, 1681. 4th 
Series. Madras, 1893. 

——Tho Diary and Consultation Book of 
the Agent, Governor, and Council of 
Fort St. George. 1st Series, 1682-85. 
4 vols. (in progress). Madras, 1894-95. J 

Prinsep’s Essays. Essays on Indian An¬ 
tiquities of tho late James Vrinsep . . . 
to which are added bis Useful Tables 
ed. ... by Edward Thomas. 2 vols. 
8 vo. 1858. 

Priusep, H. T. Hist, of Political and 
Military Transactions in India, during 
the Adm.-of tho Marquess of Hastings. 
2 vols. 1825. 

Propagation of the Gospel in the East. In 
Three Parts. Ed. of 1718. An English 
Translation of the letters of the first 
Protestant Missionaries Ziegenbalg and 
Plntsoho. 

Prosper Alpi&us. Hist. Aegypt. Natura- 
lisetKerum Acgyptiarum Libri. 3 vols. 
sm. 4to. Lugd. Bat. 1755. 

Punjab Plants, comprising Botanical and 
vernacular Names and Uses, by J. L. 
Stewart. Lahore, 1869. 

Punjaub Trade Report. Report on the 
Trade and Resources of the Countries on 
the N.W. Boundary of British India. 
By R. H. Davies, Bee. to Govt. Punjab. 
Lahore, 1862. 

Purchas, his PUgrimes, Ac. 4 vols. folio. 
1625-26. The Pilgrimage is often bound 
as Vol. V. It is really a separate work. 

-- His Pilgrimage, or Relations of the 

World, Ac. The 4th ed. folio. 1625. 
The 1st ed. is of 1614. 

Pjrrard de Laval, Francois. Discours du 
Yoya«* des Francais auz Indes Orient- 
ales, 1616-16. 2 pts, in 1 vol. 1619 
in 2 vols. 12mo. Also published, 2 vols. 
4to in 1679 as Voyage de Frnno. Pyr- 


E 


ard de Laval. This is most frequently 
quoted. 

There is a smaller first, sketch of 1611, 
under the name “Discours des Voyages 
des Francais aux hides Orion tales." 
Ed. for Hak. Boo. by A. Gray and 
", C. P. Boll, 1887-89,1 

Qanoon-e-lBl&m. See Herklots. 

Raffles’ Hist, of Java. [2nd. ed. 2 vols. 
London, 1830.] 

[RaikeB, C. Notes on tho North-Western 
Provinces of fndia. London, 1852. 

[Rdjendraldla Ultra, Tndo-Aryans. Con¬ 
tributions towards the Elucidation of 
their Ancient and Mediujval History. 
2 vols. London, 1881.] 

Raleigh, Bir W. The Discourse of tho Em¬ 
pire of Guiana- Ed. by Sir R. Schom- 
nurgk. Hak. Soc. 1850. 

Ram&yana of Tulai D&s. Translated by 
F. Growse. 1878. (Revised ed. 1vol. 
Allahabad, 1883.) 

RamuBlo, G. Ii. I)elle Navigationi o 
Viaggi. 3 vols. folio, in Venetia. Tho 
editions used by me are Vol. 1., 1613 ; 
Vol. II., 1606; Vol. III., 1556 : except a 
few quotations from C. Federici, which 
aro from Vol. III. of 1606, in the B. M. 

Rashiduddin, in Quatremcre, Histoire des 
Mongols de la Parse, par Raschid el-din, 
trad. Ac., par M. Quatremere. Atlas 
folio. 1836. 

Ris M&la, or Hindoo Annals of the Pro¬ 
vince of Goozorat. By Alex. K inloch 
Forties, H.E.I.C.C.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1856. 

Also a New Edition in one volume, 
1878. 

Rates and Valuatioun of Merchandize 
(Scotland). Publisher! by the Treasury. 
Ediub. 1867. 

Rarensbaw, J. H. Ganr, its Ruins and 
Inscriptions. 4 to. 1878. 

Raverty. Major II. G. Tabak&t-i-Nfisiri, 

E.T. 2 vols. 8vo. London,'1881. 

Rawlinson’s Herodotus. 4 vols. 8vo. 4th 
edition. 1880. 

Ray, Mr. John. A Collection of Curious 
Travels and Voyages. In Two Porte 
(includes Rauwolfl). r rhe second edi¬ 
tion. 2 vols. 1705. 

Historia Plantarum. Folio, fbe p. 


957«. 

-Synopsis Methodica Animalium 

Quadrupedum et Berpentini Generis, Ac. 
Auctoro Joanne Raio, F.R.8. Londini, 
1693. 

Raynal, Abbi W. F. Histoire Philosophi- 
que et Politique des Etablissements des 
Europeans dans les deux Indes. (First 

f ubushed, Amsterdam, 1770. 4 vols. 

Irst English translation by J. Justa- 
mond, London, 1776.) There were an 
immense number of editions of the ori¬ 
ginal, with modifications, and a second 
English version by the same Justamond 
in 6 vols. 1798. 
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Reformer, A True. (By Col. Goorge Ches- 
ney, R.E.). 3 vols. 1873. 

Regulations f or the Hon. Company 's Troopa 
on the Coast of Coromandel, by M.-Gen. 
Sir A. Campbell, K.B., Ac. Ac. Madras, 
1787- 

Remand. Frogmens sur lTnde, in Jtmrn. 
Atiatiqur, Ser. IV. tom. iv. 

- 8m Relation. 

- M&noire sur 1’Tndc. 4to. 1849. 

Relation dcs Voyages faites paries Arabes 
et lea Persana . , . trad., Ac., par M. 
licinand. 2 sm. vols. Paris, 1845. 
Rennell, Major James. Memoir of a Map 
of Hindoostan, or the Mogul Empire. 
3rd edition. 4to. 1793. 

Resende, Garcia do. Chron. del Rey dom 
JoJLo il. Folio. Evora, 1551. 
[Revelations, the, of an Orderly. By Paunch* 
kouree Khan. Benares, 1866.] 

Rhede, H., van Drakenstein. Hortus 
Malabaricua. 6 vole, folio. Amstclod. 
1686. 

Rhys Davids. Buddhism. S.P.C.K. Xo 
date (more shame to S.P.C.K.). 

Ribeiro,J. Fadalidade Historica. (1685.) 
First published recently. 

[Rice, B. L. Gazetteer of Mysore. 2 vols. 
London, 1897. 

[Riddell, l)r. R Indian Domestic Economy. 

7th ed. Calcutta, 1871. 

[RiBley, il. 11. The Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal. 2 vols. Calcutta, 1891.] 

Ritter, Carl. Erdkunde. 19 vols. in 21. 
Berlin, 1822-1859. 

Robinson Philip. 8m Garden, in My 
Indian. 

Rochon. Abbe. See p. 816«, 

(Roe, Sir T. Embassy to the Court of the 
Great Mogul, 1615-19. Ed. by W. 
Foster. Hak. Soc. 2 vols. 1899.] 
Roebuck, T. All English and Hindoostanee 
Naval Dictionary. 12uio. Calcutta, 
1811. 8m Small. 

Rogerius, A hr. De open Deure tot het 

Verborgen Hyedcndom. 4to. Lcvden, 
1651. 

Also sometimos quoted from the 
French version, viz. :— 

Roger, Abraham. La Porta Ouverte . . . 

ou la Vrayo Representation, Ac. 4to. 
Amsterdam, 1670. 

The author was the first Chaplain at 
Pulicat (1631-1641), and then for some 
years at Batavia (see Havart, p. 132). 
He returned home in 1647 and died in 
1649, at Gouda (Pref. p. 3). The book 
waa brought out by his widow. Thus, 
at the time that the English Chaplain 
Lord (q.v.) was studying tha religion of 
the Hindus at Surat, the Dutch Chap¬ 
lain Roger was doing the same at Puli- 
cat. The work of the last is in every 
way vastly superior to the former, ft 
was written at Batavia (see p. 117), and, 
owing to its publication after his death, 
there are a few misprints of India n 


words. The antbor bad his information 
from a Brahman named Padmanaba 
(Padmandbha), who knew Dutch, and 
who gave him a Dutch translation' of 
Bbartrihari's Satakas, which is printed 
at the end of the book. It is the first 
translation from Sanskrit into an Euro¬ 
pean language (A.B.). 

Roteirdda Viagem de Vasco da Gama era 

Mccccxcvil. 2a ediefio. Lisboa, 1861. 
The 1st ed. was published in 1838. The 
work is inscribed to Alvaro Velho. See 
Figanierc, HiUiog. Hut. Port. p. 159. 
(Note byA.B.). 

- 8m De Castro. 

Rousset Won. A Travers la Chine. 8 vo. 

Paris, 1878. 

[Row, T. V. Manual of Tanjoro District, 
Madras. 1883.1 

Royle. J. F., M.D. An Essay on the An¬ 
tiquity of Hindoo Medicine. 8 vo. 1837. 

-Illustrations of the Botany and 

other branches of Nat. History of the 
Himalayas, and of the Floras of Cash¬ 
mere. 2 vols. folio. 1839. 

Rubruk. Wifhelmus de. Itinerarinm in 
Recueil de Voyages et de Memoires de 

la Soc. de Geographic. Tom. iv. 1837. 
Rumphius (Geo. Everard Rumphf.). Her¬ 
barium Amboinense. 7 vols. folio. An- 
stulod. 1741. (He died in 1693.) 
Russell, Patrick. An Account of Indian 
Snakes collected on the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel. 2 vols. folio. 1803. 

Rycaut. Sir Paul. Present State of the 

Ottoman Empire. Folio,- 1687. Ap¬ 
pended to ed. of KnollyB' Hist, of the 
Turk.*. 

Saar, Johann Jacob, Ost - Indianische 
FQnf - zehn - Jahrige Kriegs - Dienste 
(Ac.). (1644-1659.) Folio. Numberg, 

1672. 

Sacy, Silvestre dc. Relation de I’Egypte. 
Set Abdallatif. 

- Chrestomathie Arab*. 2de Ed. 3 

vols. 8vo. Pari*, 1826-27. 

Sadik iBfahani, The Geographical Works 
of. Translated by J. C. from original 
Persian MSS., Ac. Oriental Transla¬ 
tion Fund. 1832. 

Sainsbury, W. Noel. Calendar of State 
Papers, East Indies. Vol. I., 1862 
(1513-1616); Vol. II , 1870 (1617-1621 ); 
Vol. III., 1878 (1622-1624); Vol. IV., 
1884 (1625-1629). An admirable work. 

Sanang Setsen. Geschichte der Ost-Mon- 
golen . . . von Ssanang Ssetaen Chung- 
taidschi der Ordns. aus dem Mongol.. . 
von Isaac Jacob Schmidt. 4to. St. 
Petersburg, 1829. 

[Sanderson, G. P. Thirteen Years among 
the Wild Beasts of India, 3rd ed. 
London, 18S2.] 

Bangermano, Rev. Father. A description 
of the Burmese Empire- Translated 
by W. Tandy, D.D. (Or. Tranah Fund). 
4to. Rome, 1883. 
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Baa Roman, Fray A. Hiatoria (tenoral 
de la India Oriental. Folio. Valladolid, 
1008. 

Sassetti, Letter*, contained in De Guber- 
natis, q.v. 

Saty. Bex. The Saturday Review, London 
weekly newspaper. 

Bohiltberger, Johann. The Bondage and 
Travela of. IV. by Capt. J. Buchan 
Telfer, R.N. Hak. Soc. 1879. 

Schouten, Wouter. Oos Indische Voyagie, 
Ac. t’Amsterdam, 1676. 

This is the Dutch original rendered 
in German as Walter Schttlxen, q.v. 

[8ehrader, 0. Prehistoric Antiquities of 
the Aryan Peoples. Tr. by F. B. 
Jevons. London, 1890.] 

Sohulxen, Walter. Ost-Indiscbe Reisc- 
Bescbreibung. Folio. Amsterdam, 1676. 
See Schouten. 

Schuyler, Eugene. Turkistan. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1876. 

[Seett, J. G. and J. P. Hardiman. Gazetteer 
of Upper Burma and the Shan States. 
5 vols. Rangoon, 1900.] 

Scrafton, Luke. Reflexions on the Govern¬ 
ment of Hindostan, with a Sketch of 
the Hist, of Bengal. 1770. 

Seely, Capt. J. B. The Wonders of Ellora. 
8vo. 1824. 

Seir Hutaqherin, or a View of Modern 
Times, being a History of India from the 
year 1118 to 1195 of the Hedjirah. 
From the Persian of Gholnm Hussain 
Khan. 2 vols. in 3. 4to. Calcutta, 1789. 

8 eton-Karr, w. S., aud Hugh Sondeman. 
Selections from Calcutta Gazettes (1784- 
1823). 5 vols. 8vo. (The 4th and 5th 
by H. S.) Calcutta, 1864-1869. 

8 hav, Bobcat. Visits to High Tartary, 
Yarkand, and Kfishghar, 1871. 

Shaw, Dr. T. Travels or Observations re¬ 
lating to several Parts of Barbery and 
the Levant 2nd ed. 1757. (Orig. ed. 
is of 1738). 

Bhelvocke’a Voyage. A V. round the 
World, by the Way of the Great South 
Sea, Perform'd in the Years 1719, 20, 21, 
22.‘ By Capt George S. London, 1726. 

interring, Revd., M.A. Hindu Tribes and 
Castas. 3 vols. 4to. Calcutta, 1872-81. 

Sherwood, Mrs. Stories from the Church 
Catechism. Ed. 1873. This work was 
originally published about 1817, but I 
cannot trace the exact date. It is almost 
unique as giving some view of the life of 
the non-commissioned rank' 1 of a British 
regiment in India, though of course 
much is changed since its date. 

Sherwood, Mrs., The Life of, ehiefly Auto¬ 
biographical. 1857. 

BUpp, John. Kemoirs of the Extraordi¬ 
nary Military Career of. . . written by 
Himself. 2nd ad. (first ed., 1809). 
3 vols. 8vo. 1830. 


Blbree, Revd. J. The Great Afrlean 
Island. 1880. 

Bid! ’AIL The Hohit, by B. A. Kapndsn. 
Exts. translated by Joseph v. Hammer, 
in J. As. Soc. Bengal, Vols. III. A V. 

-Relation des Voyages de, nomm£ 

ordinairement Katibi Roumi, trad, sur 
la version allemande de M. Dibs par 
M. Moris in Journal Atiaiique, Ser. I. 
tom. ix. 

[-The Travels and Adventures of the 

Turkish Admiral. Trans, by A. 
Vambery. London, 1899.) 

Slgoli, Simone. ViaggiO al Monte Sinai 
See Frescobaldi. 

Bimpkin. See Letters. 

[Skeat, W. W. Malay Magic, being an 
I ntroduction to the Folklore and Popular 
Religion of the Malay Peninsula. 8vo. 
London, 1900. 

[Skinner, Capt. T. Excursions in India, 
including a Walk over the Himalaya 
Mountains to the Sources of the Jumna 
and the Ganges, 2nd ed. 2 vols. 
London, 1833.] 

Skinner, Lt.-Col. James, Military Memoirs 
of. Ed. by J. B. Fraser. 2 vols. 1851. 

Slesman, Lt.-Col. (Sir Wra.). Waiwaaswa 
and Vocabulary of the Peculiar Language 
of the Thugs. 8vo. Calcutta, 1836. 

-Rambles and Recollections of an 

Indian Official. 2 vols. large 8vo. 1844. 
An excellent book. [New ed. in 2 vols., 
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8 vo. Calcutta, 1845. 
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Voyage to the East Indies in 1747 and 
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Wallace, A. R. The Malay Archipelago. 
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Wanderings of a Pilgrim in Search of the 
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Products of India. 10 vols. Calcutta, 
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Welsh, Col. James. Military Reminis¬ 
cences ... of nearly 40 years’ Active 
Service in the E. Indies. 2 vols. 8vo, 
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Time . . . compiled from Official Re¬ 
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Wheler, Rev. Sir George. Journey into 
Greece. Folio. 1682. 

Witney (Prof. W. D.) Oriental and 
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Widows, Hindoo. Papers relating to E.I. 
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Folio. 1821. 


Wills, C. T. In the Land of the Lion and 
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[Wilson, A. The Abode of Snow, Observa¬ 
tions on a Journey from Chinese Tibet 
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Wilson, John, D.D., Life of, by George 
Smith, LL.D. 1878. 
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Wolff, J. Travels and Adventures. 2 vols. 
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Wright, T. Early Travels in Palestine, 
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ments in England in the Middle Ages. 
1862. 

Wyllie, J. W. S. Essays on the External 
Policy of India. Edited by Dr. W. W. 
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Wytfliet. Histoire dea Indes. Fo., 3 pts. 
Douay. 1611. 


[Wilkinson, K. J. A Malay-English Die 
tionary. Part I. Singapore, 1901.] 

Wilks, Col. Mark. Historical Sketches 

of the South of India in an Attempt to 
traoo the Hist of Mysoor. 3 vols. 4to. 
1810-17. 2nd cd., 2 vols. 8vo. Mail ms, 
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Xaverii, Scti. Francisci. Indiarum Apoatoli 
Epistolarum Libri Quinque. Pragae, 
1667. 

Xavier. St. Francis, Life and Letters of, 
by Rev. 11. 1 . Coleridge (S.J.). 2 vols. 
8 vo. 1872. 


Williams, Monier. Religious Thought | 

and Life in India. Part 1., 1883. I 

[-Brahmanism and Hinduism. 4th ed. ! 

London, 1891.) . | 

Williams, S. Wells. Chinese Commercial ! 

Guide. 4th ed. Canton, 1856. i 

Williamson, V. M. The East India Yade ! 
Mecum, by Capt. Thomas Williamson j 
(the author of Oriental Fi'ld S/n/rts). j 
2 vola. 8vo. 1810. 


[Yusuf Ali. A. A Monograph on Silk Fabrics 
produced in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vince's and Oudh. Allahabad, 1900.] 


Zedler. J. II Grosses Vollstandliges Uni¬ 
versal Lexicon. 64 vols. folio. Leipzig, 
1732-1750; and Supplement, 4 vols. 
1751-1754. 


Williamson, Capt. T. Oriental Field ; Ziegenbalg. See Propagation of tho 
SportB. Atlas folio. 1807. Gospel. 



CORRIGENDA. 


32 6.— Apollo Bunder. Mr. S. M. Edwardea (History of Bombay, Town 
and Island, Census Report, 1901, p. 17) derives this name from 
‘ Pallav Bandar,’ ‘ the Harbour of Clustering Shoots.’ 

274 a .—Crease. 1817. “ the Portuguese commander requested permission 
to see the Cross which Janiere wore. . . . ”— Rev. R. Fellowes, 
History of Ceylon, chap. v. quoted in 9 ser. N. <fc Q. I. 85. 

276 6.— For “ Porus ” read “ Portus.” 

380 b. — For “ It is prol>able that what that geographer ...” read “ It is 
probable from what ...” 

499 b .—The reference to Bao was accidentally omitted. The word is 
Peguan bd (pronounced bd-a), “a monastery.” The quotation 
from Sangerinano (p. 88) runs : “ There is not any village, how¬ 
ever small, that has not one or more large wooden houses, which 
arc a species of convent, by the Portuguese in India called Bao.” 

511 a.—For “ Adawlvt ” read “ Adawlat.” 

565 a .—Mr. Ed ward es (op. rit. p. 5) derives Mazagong from Bkt. matsya- 
grdma, “fish-village,” due to “the pungent odour of the fish, 
which its earliest inhabitants caught, dried and ate." 

665 b.—For “ Steven’s ” read “ Stevens'.” 

678 a .—Mr. Edwardes (op. cit. p. 15) derives Parell from padel , “the Tree- 
Trumpet Flower ” (Bignonia suaveolens). 

816 a.—For “ shd-bdsh ” read “ shdh-bdsh." 

858 b.—Far “ Sowar ” read “ Sonar, a goldsmith.” 

920 6.— Tiffin add : 

1784.—“ Each temperate day 

With health glides away, 

No Triflings* our forenoons profane.” 

—Memoirs of the Late War in Asia, by An Officer of 
Colonel Baillids Detachment, ii. Appendix, p. 293. 

1802.—“ I suffered a very large library to be useless whence I 
might have extracted that which would have been of more service 
to me than running about to Tiffins and noisy parties.”— Metcalfe, 
to J. W. Sherer, in Kaye, Life of Lord Metcalfe, I. 81. 
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* [In note “Luncheons.”] 
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A GLOSSARY 

OF 

ANGLO-INDIAN COLLOQUIAL TERMS AND 
PHRASES OF ANALOGOUS ORIGIN. 

ABADA A BADA 


ARATVA, s. A word used by old 
Sjianish and Portuguese writers for a 
‘rhinoceros,’ and adopted by some of 
the older English narrators. The 
origin is a little doubtful. If it were 
certain that the word did not occur 
earlier than c. 1530-40, it would 
most probably be an adoption from 
the Malay badak, ‘a rhinoceros.’ The 
word is not used by Barms where he 
would probably have used it if he 
knew it (see ([notation under GANDA) ; 
and we have found no proof of its 
earlier existence in the language of 
the Peninsula ; if this should be es¬ 
tablished we should have to seek an 
Arabic origin in such .a word as abatlat, 
tibid y fern, dbula , of which one meaning 
is (v. Lane) ‘a wild animal.’ The usual 
form abaaa is certainly somewhat in 
favour of such an origin. [Prof. Skeat 
believes that the. a in abada and similar 
Malay words represents the. Arabic 
article, which was commonly used in 
Spanish and Portuguese prefixed to 
Arabic and other native words.] It 
will be observed that more than one 
authority makes it the female rhino¬ 
ceros, and in the dictionaries the word 
is feminine. But so Barros makes 
Ganda. [Mr W. W. Skeat suggests that 
the female was the more aangerous 
animal, or the one, most frequently 
met with, as is certainly the case 
with the crocodile.] 

1541.—“ Mynes of Silver, Copper, Tin, and 
Lead, from whence great quantities thereof 
were continually draws, which the Merch¬ 
ants carried away with Troops of Elephants 
and Rhinoceroses («m eaJUas de elefantes e 
b&daa) for to transport into the Kingdoms of 
Somau, by us called Siam, Pastiloeo , Sandy , 
[Savady in orig.), Tanga, Prom, Calamin- 
ham and other Provinces .... "—Pinto 
(orig. cap. xli.) in Cogan, p, 49. The king¬ 
doms named hero are Siam (see under 
8ARNA17); Pitohalok and Sawatti (now 
A 


two provinces of Siam); Taungu and Prome 
in B. Burma; Calaminham, in the interior 
of Indo-China, more or less fabulous. 

1544.- “Now the King of Tartary waa 
fallen upon the city of Pequin with so great 
an arm) as the like had never been seen 
since Adam’s time-; in this army . . . 
were seven and twenty Kings, under whom 
marched 1,800,000 men .... with four 
score thousand Rhinoceroses ” ( dondepartir&o 
com oitenta mil badas).— Ibid. (ong. cap. 
cni.) in Cogan, p. 149. 

[1560.--See quotation under LAOS.] 
1585.—“It is a very fertile country, with 
great stoare of prouisioun; there are ele¬ 
phants in great number and abadas, which 
is n kind of beast so big as two great buls, 
and hath vppon his snowt a little borne.”— 
Mendow, ii. 311. 

1592.—“ We sent commodities to their 
king to barter for Amber-greese, and for the 
homes of Abath, whereof the Kinge onely 
hath the traffiquo in his hands. Now this 
Abath is a beast that hath one home 
only in her forehead, and is thought to be 
the female Vuicorne, and is highly esteemed 
of all the Moores in those parts as a most 
soveruigne remedie against poyson.”— Bar¬ 
ker in llakl. ii. 591. 

1598.—“The Abada, or Rhinoceros, is not 
in India," but onely in litngala and Patane." 
— Linschotcn, 88. [Hak. Soc. ii. 8.] 

“Also in Bengala we found great numbers 
of the beasts which in Latin are called Rhin- 
ocerotes, and of the Portingalles Abadas.” — 
Ibid. 28. [Hak. Soc. i. 96.] 
c. 1606.—“. . . ove portano le loro mer- 
canzie per venderle a 1 Oinesi, particolar- 
mente . . . roolti comi della Bada, detto 
Rinoceronte . . .”— Carletti , p. 199. 

1611.—“ Bada, a very fierce animal, called 
by another more common name Rhinoceros. 
In our days they brought to the King Philip 
IT., now in glory, a Bada which was long at 
Madrid, having his horn sawn off, and being 
blinded, for fear he should hurt anybody. 
. . . The name of Bada is one imposed % 
the Indians themselves; but assuming that 


* not on the W. coast of the Peninsula, 
called India especially by the Portuguese. Bee 
under INDIA. 



ABGAREE. 


2 


ACHANOCK. 


there ia no language but had its origin from 
the Hebrew in the confusion of tongues . . . 
it will not bo out of the way to observe that 
Bada is an Hebrew word, from Badad, 
‘solus, solitarius,' for this animal ia pro¬ 
duced in desert and very solitary places.” 
— Cobarruvias, s. v. 

1618.—“ And the woods give great timber, 
and in them are produced elephants, badas 
. . .’’—Qodinho de Eredia , 10 v. * 

1618.—“A China brought me a present of 
a cup of abado (or black unecoras home) 
with sugar cakes.”— Cocks's Diary , ii. 56. 

1626.—On the margin of Pigafotta’s Congo, 
as given by Purohas (ii. 1001), we find: 
“ Rhinoceros or Abadaa." 

1631. —“Lib. v. cap. 1. De Abada sou 
Khinocerote."— Bontu Hist. Nat. et Med. 

1726.— “Abada, s. f. La hembra del 
Rhinoceronte."— Dice, de la tengua Cas- 
teUana. 

ABCAREB, ABKARY. H. from 
P. ab-kdri , the business of distilling 
or selling (strong) waters, and hence 
elliptically the excise upon such 
business. This last is the sense' in 
Avhich it is used by Anglo-Indians. 
In every district of India the privilege 
of selling spirits is fanned to con¬ 
tractors, who manage the sale through 
retail shopkeepers. This is what is 
called the ‘ Abkary System.’ The 
system has often been attacked as 
promoting tippling, and there are 
strong opinions on both sides. We 
subjoin an extract from a note on the 
subject, too long for insertion in 
integrity, by one of much experience 
in Bengal—Sir G. U. Yule.. 

June, 1879.—“Natives, who have ex¬ 
pressed their views are, 1 believe, unani¬ 
mous in ascribing the increase of drinking 
to our Abkaree system. I don't say that 
this is putting the cart before the horse, 
but they are certainly too forgetful of the 
increased means in the country, which, if 
not the sole cause of the increased consump¬ 
tion, has been at least a very large factor in 
that result. I myself behove that more 
people drink now than formerly ; but I knew 
one gentleman of very long and intimate 
knowledge of Bengal, who held that there 
was as much drinking in 1820 as in 1860.” 

In any case exaggeration is abundant. 
AH Sanskrit literature shows that tippling 
is no absolute novelty in India. [See the 
article on “Spirituous Drinks in Ancient 
India,” by Raiendralala Mitra, fndo-Aryans, 
i. 389 stqqJ] 

1790.— “In respect to Abkarry, or Tax 
on Spirituous Liquors, which is reserved for 
Taxation . *. . it Is evident that we cannot 
establish a general rate, since the quantity 
of consumption and expense of manufacture, 
etc., depends upon the vicinity of principal 


stations. For the amount leviable upon 
different Stills we must rely upon officers’ 
local knowledgo. The public, indeed, can¬ 
not suffer,* since, if a few stills are sup- 
ressed by over-taxation, drunkenness is 
iminished.”—In a Letter from Board of 
Revenue (Bengal) to Government, 12th July, 
MS. in India Office. 

1797.—“The stamps are to have the words 
* Abcaree licenaos ’ inscribed in the Persian 
and Hindu languages and character.”— Ben¬ 
gal Regulations, x. 83. 

ABIHOWA. Properly P. ub-o- 
hawd , ‘water and air.’ The usual 
Hindustani expression for ‘climate.’ 

1786.—“What you writo concerning the 
death of 500 Koorgs from small-pox is 
understood .... they must bo kept whore 
the climate [&b-o-haw&] may best agree 
with them.”— Tippoo's tetters, 269. 

ABYSSINIA, n.p. This geogra¬ 
phical name is a 16-century Latin- 
lsation of the Arabic liaixmh, through 
the Portuguese Abex, bearing much 
tlie same pronunciation, minus tin* 
aspirate. [See HUBSHEE.] 

[1598.—“ The countrey of the Abexynes, 
at Preater John's land,”— Linschoten, H r .k. 
Soc. i. 38. 

1617.—“ He sent moo to buy three 
Abaaaines ."—Sir T. Hoe, Travels, Huk. 
Soc. ii. 445. J 

A. C. (».«. ‘after compliments’). In 
official versions of native letters these 
letters stand for the omitted formalities 
of native compliments. 

ACHANOCK, n.p. H. Clulnak and 
Achdnak. The name by which the 
station of Barrackpore is commonly 
known to Sepoys and other natives. 
Some have connected the name with 
that of Job 'Chamock, or, as A. 
Hamilton calls him, Ohannock, the 
founder.pf Calcutta, and the quotations 
render this probable. Formerly the 
Cantonment of Secrole at Benares was 
also known, by a transfer no doubt, as 
Chhotd (or ‘Little’) Ach&nak. Two 
additional remarks may be relevantly 
made: (1) Job’s name was certainly 
Chamock, and not Channock. It is 
distinctly signed “Job Chamock,” in 
a MS. letter from the factory at 
“ Chutta,” i.e, Chuttanutteo (or Cal¬ 
cutta) in the India Office records, 
which I have seen. (2) The map m 
Yalentijn which shows the-village of 
Tfijannok, though published in 1726, 
was apparently compiled by Van der 
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Broecke in 1662. Hence it is not 
robable that it took its name from 
ob Chamock, who seems to have 
entered the Company’s service in 1668. 
When he went to Bengal we have not 
been able to ascertain. (Bee Diary of 
Hedges, edited by Sir H. YUle, ii., xcix. 
In some “Documentary Memoirs of 
Job Chamock,” which form part of 
vol. lxxv. (1888) of the Hakluyt Soc., 
Job is said to have “arrived in India 
in 1666 or 1666 ”] 

1677.—“The ship Falcone to go up the 
river to Hughly, or at least to Cnannook.*' 
—Court’s Letter to Ft. St. Geo. of 12th 
December. In Notes and Extracts, Madras, 
1871, No. 1., p. 21; see also p. 23. 

1711.— “Chanock- Reach hath two shoals, 
the upper one in Chanock, and the lower 
one on. the opposite side .... you must 
from below Degon as aforesaid, keep the 
starboard shore aboard until you come up 
with a Lime-Tree .... and then, steer over 
with Chanock frees and house between the 
two shoals, until you come mid-river, but no 
nearer the house/’— T)ic English Pilot, 58. 

1726.—“’t stedeken Tsjannock/'— Val- 
entijn, v. 153. In Val.’s map of Bengal 
also, we find opposite to Oegli (Hoogly), 
Tqjannok, and then Collecatte, and Caleiua. 

1758.—“Notwithstanding these solemn 
assurances from the Dutch it was judged 
expedient to send a detachment of troops 
.... to take possession of Tanna Fort and 
Charnoc’B Battery opposite to it.”—Nar¬ 
rative of Dutch attempt in the Hoogly, in 
Malcolm's life of Clive, ii. 76. 

/ 1810. —“The old village of Achanock 
stood on the ground which the post of 
Barrackpore now occupies.”— M. Graham, 
142. 

1848. —“From an oral tradition still pre¬ 
valent among the natives at Barrackpore 
... we learn that Mr. Chamock built a 
bungalow there, and a flourishing bazar 
arose under his patronage, before the 
settlement of Calcutta had been deter¬ 
mined on. Barrackpore is at this day 
Iwst known to the natives by the name 
of Chanock.” — The Bengal Obituary, Calc. 

p. 2. 

ACHAB, a. P. dchdr, Malay tkhdr, 
adopted in nearly all the vernaculars 
of India for acid and salt relishes. By 
Europeans it is used as the equivalent 
of ‘pickles,’ and is applied to all the 
stores of Crosse and Blackwell in that 
kind. We have adopted the word 
through the Portuguese; but it is not 
impossible that Western Asiatics got it 
originally from the Latin acetaria. — 
(See Plin. Hist. Nat. xix. 19). 

. '1663.—“And they prepare a conserve of 
it [Anacardium) with salt, and when it is 
green (and this they call Achar), and this 
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is sold in the market just as olives are with 

m.”—Garda, f. 17. 

1596. —Iinsehoten in the Dutoh gives the 
word correctly, but in the English version 
(Hak. Soc. ii. 26) it is printed At achar. 

[1612.—“Achar none to be had except one 
jar.”— Danders, Letters, i. 230.} 

1616. —“Our jwebasso's (Jnriba—o) wife 
came and bought me a small jarr of Achar 
for a present, deayring me to exskews her 
husband in that he aocented hymsolfe to 
take phiaik.”— Cocks, i. 135. 

1623.—“And all these preserved in a way 
that is redly very good! which they call 
aedao.”— P. della Valle, ii. 708. [Hak. Soc. 
ii. 327.] 

1653.— “Achar eat vn nom Indistamu, 
on Indian, que signifie des mangues, ou 
autres fruits confia avec de la moutarde, de 
Tail, du sel, et du vinaigre h ITndienne.”— 
De la Boullaye-le-Gout, 531. 

1687.— “Achar l presume signifies sauce. 
They make in the East Indies, especially 
at Siam and Pegu, several sorts of Achar, as 
of the young tops of Bamboos, Ac. Bambo- 
Achar and Maago-Acftar are most used.”— 
Dumpier, i. 391. 

1727.—“And the Soldiery, Fishers, Pea¬ 
sants, and Handicrafts (of Goa) feed on a 
little Rice boiled in Water, with a little bit 
of Salt Fish, or Atchaar, which is pickled 
Fruits or Roots.”— A. Hamilton, l. 252. 
[And see under KEDGEREE.] 

1783.—We learn from Forrest that limes, 
salted for sea-use against scurvy, were used 
by the Ghvttas (Choolia), and were called 
atchar ( Voyage to Mergui, 40). Thus the 
word passed to Java, as m next quotation: 

1768-71.—“When green it (the mango) is 
made into attdar; for this the kernel is 
taken out, and the space filled in with 
ginger, pimento, and other spicy ingredi¬ 
ents, after which it is pickled in vinegar.” 
— Stavorinus, i. 237. 

AOHEEN, n.p. (P. a chin [Tam. 
Altai, Malay Acheh, Achih] ‘a wood- 
leech’). The name applied by us to 
the State and town at the N.W. angle 
of Sumatra, which was long, and 
especially during the 16th ana 17th 
centuries, the {greatest native power on 
that Island. The proper Malay name 
of the place is Ackeh. The Portuguese 

g enerally called it Achem (or frequently 
y the adhesion of the genitive preposi¬ 
tion, Dachem, so that Sir F. Qreville 
below makes two kingdoms), but our 
Aeh oo ri seems to have been derived 
from mariners of the P. Gulf or W. 
India, for we find the name so given 
(AoKln) in the Atn-t-Afc&ari. and in the 
Geog. Tables of Sadik I s f a nft n I . This 
form may have been suggested by a 
jingling analogy, such as Orientals love, 
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with M achin (M&cheen). See also 
under LOOTY. 

1549.—“Piratarum Acenorum nec peri- 
culum nec suspicio fuit. ”— S. Ft. Xav. 
Epistt. 337. 

1552.—“But after Malaqca was foundod, 
and especially at the time of our entry into 
India, the Kingdom of Pacern began to 
increase in power, and that rf Pedir to 
diminish. And that neighbouring one of 
Achem, which was then insignificant, is now 
the greatest of all.”— Burros, III. v. 8. 

1563.— 

“ Occupado tenhais na guerra infesta 
Ou do sanguinolento, 

Taprobanico * Achem, quo ho mar 
molesta 

Ou do Cambaico occulto imiguo nosso.” 

CamSes, Ode prefixed to Garcia de Orta. 

c. 1569.—“Upon the headland towards 
the West is the Kingdom of Assi, governed 
by a Moore King.”— Caesar Fredertke, tr. in 
Hakluyt , ii. 355. 

c. 1590.—“The zabdd (civet), which is 
brought from the harbour-town of Sumatra, 
from the territory of Achin, goes by the 
name of Sumatra-mb&d, and is by far the 
best.”— Ain, i. 79. 

1597.—“.do Pegu eomo do Da- 

chem.”— King's Letter , in Arch. Port. Or. 
fuse. 3, 669. 

1599.—“The iland of Sumatra, or Tapro- 
buna, is possessed by manydSynges, enemies 
to the Portugals ; the clieif Is the Kinge of 
Dachem, who besieged them in Malacca. . . 
The Kinges of Acheyn and Tor (read Jor 
for Johore) are in lyke sort enemies to the 
Portugals.”— Sir Fulkt. Grevitle to Sir F. 
Walsingham (in Bruce, i. 125). 

[1615.—“ It so proved that both Ponleema 
and Governor of Tecoo was come hither for 
Achem.” — Foster , Letters , iv. 3. 

1623.—“Acem which is Sumatra.”— P. 
della Valle, Hak. Soc. ii. 287.] 

c. 1635.—“Achin (a name equivalent in 
rhyme and metre to ‘ M4chin ’) is a well 
known island in the Chinese Sea, near to 
the equinoctial line."— Sddilc Isfahdni (Or. 
Tr. F.), p. 2. 

1780.— “Archin.” See quotation under 
BOMBAY MARINE. 

1820.—“In former days a great many 
junks used to frequent Achilt. This trade 
is now entirely at an end.”— Cratofurd, H. 
Jnd. Arch. iii. 182. 


ADAM’S APPLE. This name 
(Pomo dtAdarao) is given at Goa to the 
fruitof tiie Mimusops E leny i, Linn. (Bird- 
wood) ; and in the 1635 ed. of Gerardc’s 
JE Itrball it is applied to the Plantain. 
But in earlier days it was applied to a 
fruit of the Citron kind.—{Bee Marco 

* This alludes to the mistaken notion, as old as 
N. Conti (c. 1440), that 8umatm * Taprohane. 


Polo, 2nd ed., i. 101), and the follow¬ 
ing: 

o. 1580.—“ In his hortia (of Cairo) ex ar- 
boribus virescunt mala citria, aurantia, li- 
monia sylvestria et domestica poma Adami 
vocata.’ — Prosp. Alpinus, i. 16. 

c. 1712.—“ It is a kind of lime or citron 
tree . . . it is called PomuXQ Adami, because 
it has on its rind the appearance of two bites, 
which the simplicity of the ancients imagined 
to bo the vestiges of the impression which 
our forefather made upon the forbidden 
fruit. . . .” Bluteau, quoted by Tr. of Albo- 
querque, Hak. Soo. i. 100. The fruit has 
nothing to do with zamboa, with which 
Bluteau and Mr. Birch connect it. See 
JAMBOO. 

ADATI, s. A kind of piece-goods 
exported from Bengal. We do not 
know the proper form or etymology. 
It may have been of half-width (from 
H. ddhd, ‘half’). [It may have been 
half the ordinary length, as the 
Salampore (Salempoory) was half the 
length of the cloth known in Madras 
as Punjum. (Madras Man. of Ad. iii. 
799). Also see Yule’s note in Hedged 
Diary, ii. ecxl.] 

1726.—“ Casseri (probably KasiAri in 
Midnapur List.) supplies many Tajfalshe- 
las (Alleja, Sh&lee), Ginggangs, AUcgias, 
and Ad&thays, which are mostly made 
there.”— Valentijn, v. 159. 

1813.—Among piece ■ goods of Bengal :• 
“ Addaties, Pieces 7U0” (t.e. pieces to the 
ton).— Milbum , ii. 221. 

ADAWLUT, s. kx.—K.— addlat, 
‘a Court of Justice,’ from ’adl, ‘doing 
justice.’ Under the Mohammedan 
government there were 3 such courts, 
viz., Nizdmat ^Adalat, Dtwdnl Adalat, 
and Faujddri ’Adalat, so-called from 
the respective titles of the officials 
who nominally presided over them. 
The first was the chief Criminal 
Court, the second a Civil Court, the 
third a kind of Police Court. In 1793 
regular Courts were established under 
the British Government, and then the 
Sudder Adawlut (Sadr ’ Adalat ) became 
the chief Court of Appeal for each 
Presidency, and its work was done by 
several European (Civilian) Judges. 
That Court was, on the criminal aide, 
termed Nizamut Adawlat, and on the 
civil side Dewanny Ad. At Madras 
and Bombay, Foujdarry was the style 
adopted in lieu of Niaamut. This 
system ended in 1863, on the introduc¬ 
tion of the Penal Code, and the institu¬ 
tion of the High Courts on their 
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present footing. (On the original 
history and constitution pf the Courts 
see Fifth Report, 1812, p. 6.) 

What follows applies only to the 
Bengal Presidency, and to the ad¬ 
ministration of justice under the 
Company’s Courts beyond the limits 
of the Presidency town. Brief par¬ 
ticulars regarding the history of the 
Supreme Courts and those Courts 
which preceded them will be found 
under 8UPREME COURT. 

The grant, by Shall ’Alam, in 1765, 
of the Dewanny of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa to the Company, transferred all 
power, civil and military, in those 
provinces, to that body. But no im¬ 
mediate attempt was made to under¬ 
take the direct detailed administration 
of either revenue or justice by the 
agency of the European servants of 
the Company. Such superintendence, 
indeed, of the administration was 
maintained in the prior acquisitions of 
the Company—viz., in the Zemindary 
of Calcutta, in the Twenty-four 
Pergunnas, and in the Chucklas 
(Chucklah) or districts of Burdwan, 
Midnapoor, and Chittagong, which had 
been transferred by the Nawab, 
Kasim ’Ali Khan, in 1760 ; hut in the 
rest of the territory it was confined to 
the agency of a Resident at the 
Moorsnedaoad Durbar, and of a 
‘Chief’ at Patna. Justice was ad¬ 
ministered by the Mohammedan 
courts under the native officials of 
the Dewanny. 

In 1770, European officers were 
appointed in the districts, under the 
name of Supervisors , with powers of 
control over the natives employed in 
the collection of the Revenue and the 
administration of justice, whilst local 
councils, with superior authority in all 
branches, were established at Moor- 
shedabad and Patna. It was not till 
two years later that, under express 
orders from the Court, of Directors, 
the effective administration of the 
provinces was undertaken by the 
agency of the Company’s covenanted 
servants. At this time (1772) Courts 
of Civil Justice (Mohissil Dewanny 
Adwwlut) were established in each of 
the Districts then recognised. There 
were also District Criminal Courts 
(Fotudnry Adawlut ) held by Came or 
Mufby under the superintendence, like 
the Civil Court) of the Collectors, as 


the Supervisors were now styled; 
whilstSuperiorCourts (Sudder Dewanny, 
Sudder Nizamut Adawlut) were 
established at the Presidency, to be 
under the siiperintendence of three 
or four members of the Council of 
Fort William. 

In 1774 the Collectors were recalled, 
and native ’Amils (Anxoil) appointed 
in their stead. Provincial Councils 
were set up for the divisions of 
Calcutta, Burdwan, Dacca, Moor- 
shedabad, Dinagepore, and Patna, in 
whose hands the superintendence, both 
of revenue collection and of the 
administration of civil justice, was 
vested, but exercised by the members 
in rotation. 

The state of things that existed 
under this system was discreditable. 
As Courts of Justice the provincial 
Councils were only “ colourable imita¬ 
tions of courts, which had abdicated 
tbeir functions in favour of their own 
subordinate (native) officers, and though 
their decisions were nominally subject 
to the Governor-General in Council, 
the Appellate Court was even a more 
shadowy body than the Courts of first 
instance. The Court never sat at all, 
though there are some traces of its 
having at one time decided appeals on 
the report of the head of the Khalsa, 
or native exchequer, just as the 
Provincial Council decided them on 
the report of the Cazis and Muftis.” * 

In 1770 the Government resolved 
that Civil Courts, independent of the 
Provincial Councils, should be estab¬ 
lished in the six divisions named above,t 
each under a civilian judge with the 
tide of Superintendent of the Dewanny 
Adawlut; whilst to the Councils should 
still pertain the trial of causes relating 
to the public revenue, to- the demands 
of zemindars upon their tenants, 
and to boundary questions. The 
appeal from the District Courts still 
lay to the Governor-General and his 
Council, as forming the Court of Sudder 
Dewanny; but that, this might be real, 
a judge was appointed its head in the 
erson of Sir* Elijah Impey, the Chief 
ustice of the Supreme Court, an ap¬ 
pointment which became famous. For 
it was represented as a transaction in¬ 
tended to compromise the acute die- 


* Sip James Stephen, in Nunamar and Impey, 
it SSI. 

t These six were increased in 1781 to eighteen. 
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aensions which had been going on 
between that Court and the Bengal 
Government, and in fact as a bribe to 
Impey. It led, by an address from 
the 1 douse of Commons, to the recall 
of Impey, and constituted one of the 
changes in the abortive impeachment 
of that personage. Hence •his charge 
of the Sudder Dewanny ceased in 
November, 1782, and it was resumed 
in form by the Governor-General and 
Council. 

In 1787, the first year of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis’s government, in consequence of 
instructions from the Court of 
Directors, it was resolved that, with an 
exception as to the Courts at Moor- 
shedabad, Patna, and Dacca, which 
were to be maintained independently, 
the office of judge in the Mofussil 
Courts was to be attached to that pf 
the collection of the revenue; in fact, 
the offices of Judge and Collector, 
which had been divorced since 1774, 
were to be reunited. The duties of 
Magistrate and Judge became mere 
appendages to that of Collector; the 
administration of justice became a 
subordinate function; and in fact all 
Regulations respecting that administra¬ 
tion were passed in the Revenue 
Department of the Government. 

Up to 1790 the criminal judiciary 
had remained . in the hands of the 
native courts. But this was now 
altered; four Courts of Circuit were 
created, each to l>e superintended by two 
civil servants as judges; the Sudder 
Nixamut Adawlut at the Presidency 
being presided over by the Governor- 
General and the members of Council. 

In 1793 the constant succession of 
revolutions in the judicial system came 
to something like a pause, with the 
entire reformation which was enacted 
by the Regulations of that year. The 
(Collection of Revenue was now entirely 
separated from the administration of 
Justice; Zillah Courts under European 
judges were established (Reg. iii.) in 
each of 23 Districts and 3 cities, in 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa; whilst 
Provincial Courts of Appeal, each con¬ 
sisting of three judges (Reg. v.), were 
established at Moorshedaoad, Patna, 
Dacca, and Calcutta. From these 
Courts, under certain conditions, 
further appeal lay to the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut* at the Presi¬ 
dency, 


As regarded criminal jurisdiction,. 
the judges of the Provincial Courts were 
also (Reg. ix., 1793) constituted Circuit 
Courts, liable to review by the Sudder 
Nizamut. Strange to say, the im¬ 
practicable idea of placing (he duties 
of Iwth of the liigner Courts, civil 
and criminal, on the shoulders of the 
executive Government was still main¬ 
tained, and the Governor-General and 
his Council were the constituted heads 
of the Sudder Dewanny and Sudder 
Nieamut. This of course continued 
as unworkable as it had been ; and in 
Lord Wellesley’s time, eight years 
later, the two Sudder Adawluts were re¬ 
constituted, with three regular judges 
to each, though it was still ruled (Reg. 
ii., 1801) that the chief judge in each 
Court was to be a member of the 
Supreme Council, not being either the 
Governor-General or the Commander- 
in-Chief. This rule was rescinded by 
Reg. x. of 1805. 

The number of Provincial and Zillah 
Courts was augmented in after years 
with the extension of territory, and 
additional Sudder Courts, for the 
service of the Upper Provinces, were 
established at Allahabad in 1831 (Reg. 
vi.), a step which may be regarded as 
the inception of the separation of the 
N.W. Provinces into a distinct Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governorship, carried out five 
years later. But no change that can be 
considered at all organic occurred 
again in the judiciary system till 
1862; for we can hardly consider 
as such the abolition of the Courts 
of Circuit in 1829 (Reg. i.), and that 
of the Provincial Courts of Appeal 
initiated by a section in Reg. v. of 
1831, and completed in 1833. 

1822.—“This refers to a traditional story 
which Mr. Elphinstone used to relate .... 
During the progress of our conquests in the 
North-West many of the inhabitants wer» 
encountered flying from the newlv-occupied 
territory. ‘ Is Lord Lake coming * ’ was the 
enquiry. ‘No,’ was the reply, ‘the Adaw¬ 
lut is coming .’"—Lift of Jspkinatone, ii. 131. 

1826.—“ The adawlut or Court-house was 
close by.” — Pandurang Mari, 271 [ed, 1873, 
ii. 90]. 

ADIGAR, s. Properly adhikdr, 
from Skt. adhikdrin , one possessing 
authority; Tam. adhikdri, or - kdrm . 
The title was formerly in use in South 
India, and perhaps still in the native 
States of Malabar, for a rural headman. 
[See quot. from Logan below.] It was 
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also in Ceylon (adikdrama, adikdr) the 
title of chief minister of the Candyan 
Kings. See PATEL. 

1544.—“Fae te comem et humanum cum 
wt* Genti praebeas, turn praescrtim magis- 
tratibua eorum et Praefectis Pagorum, quos 
Adlgares vocant.”—5. Fr. Xav. Epistt. 113. 

1583.—“ Mentro che noi erauamo in questa 
citth, l’aaaalirono ah la mezza notte all’ im- 
prouiao, mettendoui ii fuoco. Erano queati 
d'una citth uicina, Ion tana da S. Thomfe, 
done stanno i Portoghesi, un miglio, aotto 
la acorta d’nn loro Capitano, che risiede in 
detta citth . . . et quesfco Capitano b da loro 
chiamato Adi carlo. — Balbi, f. 87. 


colly, properly Kuxn&rkh&li, ia a town in the 
Nadiya District, Bengal. See Balfour, Opel. 
1.1082.] 

c. a.d. 250.—“And I hear that there ia 
in India a bird Kile t, which is 3 times as 
big as a bustard; it has a mouth of a 
frightful size, and long legs, and it carries 
a huge crop which looks like a leather bag ; 
it has a meet dissonant voice, and whilst the 
rest of the plumage is ash-coloured, the tail- 
feathers aro of a pale (or greenish) colour.”— 
Ae/ian, de Nat. Anim. xvi. 4. 

c. 1530.—“One of these (fowls) is the 
ding, which is a large bird. Each of its 
wings is the length of a man; on its head 
and neck there is no hair. Something like 


1881.—“There are two who are the 
greatest and highest officers in the land. 
They are called Adigars; 1 may term 
them Chief Judges."— Knox, 48. 

1726.—“Adigoar. This is as it were the 
second of the Desna ce.”—Valentijn (Ceylon), 
Names of Officers, he ., 9. 

1726.—“In Malabar esiste oggidi I’uffizio 
. . . . molti K&riakdrer o ministri; molti 
Adhigiri o ministri d’un distrotto . . . ’’— 
Fra Paolino, 237. 

1803.— “The highest officera of State are 
the Adtgara or Prime Ministers. They are 
two in nurabor.”— Fercival's Ceylon, 256. 

(1810-17.— “Announcing in letters .... 
his determination to exercise the office of 
Scrv Adikar. ” — Wilks, My soar, i. 264. 

1887.— “Each amsam or parish has now 
besides the Adhik&ri or man of authority, 
headman, an accountant.”— Logan, Man. of 
Malabar, i. 90.] 

ADJUTANT, s. A bird so called 
(no doubt) from its comical resemblance 
to a human figure in a stiff dress pacing 
slowly on a parade-ground. It is the 
H. liarylld, or gigantic crane, and 
popular scavenger of Bengal, the 
Lept&ptilas aryala of Linnaeus. The H. 
name is by some dictionaries derived 
from a supposed Skt.. word hadda-gila , 

‘ l>one-swadlower. ! The compound, 
however appropriate, is not to be 
found in Bontlmgfc and Roth’s great 
Dictionary. The. bird is very well 
described by Aelian, under the name 
of KiJXa, which is perhaps a relic of the 
still preserved vernacular one. It is 
described by another name, as one of 
the peculiarities of India, by Sultan 
Baber. See PELICAN. 

“The feathers known as Marabou or 
Comeroolly feathers, and sold in Calcutta, 
are the tail-coverts of this, and the Lent. 
Jamaica, another and smaller species ” {Jor¬ 
don). The name marabout (from the Ar. 
murdbit, ‘quiet,’ and thenoe ‘a hermit,’ 
through the Port, marabtito) seems to have 
been given to the bird in Africa on like 
reason to that of adjutant in India. [Gomer- 


a bag hangs from its neck ; its back is black, 
its breast white; it frequently visits K&bnl. 
One year they caught and brought me a 
ding, which became very tame. The flesh 
which they threw it, it never failed to catch 
in its boak, and swallowed without ceremony. 
On one occasion it swallowed a shoe well shod 
with iron ; on another occasion it swallowed 
a good-sized fowl right down, with its wings 
and feathers."-- Baber, 321. 

1754.—“ In the evening excursions .... 
wo had often observed an extraordinarv 
8l*ecies of birds, called by the natives Argill 
or llargill, a native of Bengal. They would 
majestically stalk along before us, and at 
first we took them for radians naked. . . . 
The following are the exact marks and 
dimensions. . . . The wings extended 14 
feet and 10 inches. From the tip of the bill 
to the extremity of the claw it measured 7 
feet 6 inches. ... In the craw was a 
Terapin or land-tortoise, 10 inches long; 
and a large black male cat was found entire 
in its stomach."— Ives, 183-4. 

1798.—“The next is the great Heron, the 
Argali or Adjutant, or Gigantic Crane of 
1 At ham. ... It is found also in Guinea.” 
— Pennant’s View of Hindostan, ii. 156. 

1810.—“Every bird saving the vulture, 
the Adjutant (or argedah ) and kite, retires 
to some shady spot."— Williamson, V. M. 
ii. 3. 

(1880.—Ball {Jungle Life, 82) describes the 
“snake-stone ” said to be found in the head 
of the bird.] 

AFGHAN, n.p. P.—H —Afghan. 
The most general -name of the pre¬ 
dominant portion of the congeries of 
tribes beyond the N.W. frontier of 
India, whose country is called fiom 
them Afghanistan. In England one 
often hears the country called Af- 
gunist-un, which is a mispronuncia¬ 
tion painful to an Anglo-Indian ear, 
and even Afyann, which is a still 
more excruciating solecism. [The 
common local pronunciation of the 
name is Aoghdn, which accounts for 
some of the forms below. Bellew 
insists on the distinction between the 
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Afgh&n and the Pathan (PUTTAN). 
“ Tne Afghan is a Pathan merely 
because he inhabits a Pathan country, 
and has to a great extent mixed with 
its people and adopted their language ” 
(Races of Af., p. 25). The name repre¬ 
sents Skt asvaka in the sense of a 
‘cavalier,’ and this reappear^ scarcely 
modified in the Assakam or Assakeni 
of the historians of the expedition of 
Alexander.] 

o. 1020.—“. . . Afghans and Khiljis ...” 
— 'Utbi in Elliot, ii. 24; see also 50, 114. 

c. 1265.—“Ho also repaired the fort of 
JahQl, which he garrisoned with AfghAna.” 
— TArikh-i-Firozshdti i in do. iii. 106. 

14th cent.—The Af gha.ua are named by 
the continuator of Rashiduddin among the 
tribes in the vicinity of Herat (see A. dc E. 
xiv. 494). 

1504.—“The Afghans, when they are 
reduced to extremities in war, pome into the 
presence of their enemy with grass between 
their teeth ; being as much as to say, 1 1 am 
your ox.’ ’’ *— Baiter, 159. 

c. 1556.—“ He was afraid of the AfghAns.” 
—Sidi ’Alt, in J. As., 1st S., ix. 201. 

1609.—“Agwans and Potans." — W. 
Finch, in Purckas, i. 521. 

c. 1665.—"Such are those petty Sovereigns, 
who are seated on the Frontiers of Persia, 
who almost never pay him anything, no more 
than they do to the King of Persia. As also 
the Balmuhes and Augans, and other Moun - 
taineers, of whom the greatest part pay him 
but a small matter, and even care but little 
for hip: witness the Affront they did him, 
when they stopped his whole Army by cut¬ 
ting off the Water .... when ho passed 
from Atek on the River Indus to Caboul to 
lay siege to Kandahar .... "—Bernier, K. 
T. 64 [ed. Constable, 205]. 

1676.—“The people called Augans who 
Inhabit from Canaahar to Cuboul . . a 
sturdy sort of people, and great robbers in 
the night-time."— Tavernier, E. T. ii. 44; 
[ed. Ball, i. 92]. 

1767.—“Our final sentiments are that we 
have no occasion to take any measures 
against the Afghans' King if it should 
appear he comes only to raise contributions, 
but if he proceeds to the eastward of Delhi 
to make an attack on your allies, or threatens 
the peace of Bengal, you will concert such 
measures with Sujah Dowla as may appear 
best adapted for your mutual defence.” 
— Court's Letter, Nov. 20. In Lotig, 486; 
also see ROHILLA. 

1988.—“Professor Dorn .... discusses 
severally the theories that have been main¬ 
tained of the descent of the Af ghauwa ; 1st, 


* This symbolical action was common among 
btUtors (Bfldar), or native navvies, employed on 
the Oangea Canal many yean ago, when they 
came before the engineer to make a petition. 
But beeidee grass in mouth, the beldar stood on 
one kg, with bands Joined before him. 


from the Copts; 2nd, the Jews; 3rd, the 
Georgians; 4th, the Toorks; 5th, the Mo¬ 
guls ; 6th, the Armenians: and he mentions 
more oursorily the opinion that they are 
descended from the Inao-Seyth .ns, Medians, 
Sogdians, Persians, and Indians: on con¬ 
sidering all which, he comes to the rational 
conclusion, that they cannot be traced to any 
tribe or country beyond their present seats 
and the adjoining mountains.”— Elphin - 
stone's Caubool, ed. 1839, i. 209. 

AFRICO, n.p. A negro slave. 

1682.—“Here we mot with y* Barbadoes 
Merchant.... James Cock, Master, laden 
with Salt, Mules, and Africos.”— Hedges, 
Diary, Feb. 27. [Hak. Soc. i. 16.] 

[AGAM, adi. A term applied to 
certain cloths dyed in some particular 
way. It is the Ar. ’a/am (lit. “one 
who has an impediment or difficulty in 
speaking Arabic ”), a foreigner, ana in 
particular, a Persian. The adj. ’ ajami 
thus means “foreign” or “Persian,” and 
is equivalent to the Greek fiapfiapos and 
the Ilind. mleccha. Sir G. Bird wood 
(Rep. on Old Rec., p. 145) quotes from 
Hieronimo di Santo Stefano (1494-99), 
“in company with some Armenian and 
Azami merchants”: and (ibid.) from 
Varthema: “ It is a country of very 
great traffic in merchandise, and par¬ 
ticularly with the Persians and 
Azamini, who come so far as there.”] 

[1614.—“Kerseys, Ag&m colours.”— Fos¬ 
ter, Letters, ii. 237. 

1614. -- 1 ' Persia will vent five hundred 
cloths and one thousand kerseys, A gam 
color.is, per annum.”— Ibid. ii. 23/.] 

AGAR-AGAR, 9. The Malay name 
of a kind of sea-weed (Spherococcus 
lichenoides). It is succulent when boiled 
to a jelly ; and is used by the Chinese 
with birdsnest (q.v.) in soup. They also 
employ it as a glue, and apply it to 
silk and paper intended to be trans- 

E it.- It grows on the shores of the 
y Islands, and is much exported 
to Cnina.—(See Grawfurd, Diet. Ind. 
Arch., and Milbum, ii. 304). 

AGDAUN, s. A hybrid H. word 
from H. dg and P. ddn, made in imitation 
of pik-ddn, kalam-ddn, shema-ddn (‘spit¬ 
toon, pencase, candlestick’). It means 
a small vessel for holding fire to light 
a cheroot. 

AG-GARI, b. H. 1 Fire carriage.’ 
In native use for a railway train. 
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AGUN-BOAT, s. A hybrid word 
for a steamer, from H. agan, ‘fire,’ 
and Eng. boat. In Bombay Ag-bdt is 
used. 

1853.—“ .... Agin boat.”— OakJUld, 
i. 84. 

[AJNAS, s. Ar. plur. of jins, ‘goods, 
merchandise, crops,* etc. Among the 
Moguls it was used in the special sense 
of pay in kind, not in cash.] 

[c. 1685.—“ It (their pay) is, however, of a 
different kind, and not thought so honour¬ 
able, but the Rouzindnrs are not subject, 
like the Manscbtlars (Munsubdar) to the 
Agenas; that is to say, are not bound to 
take, at a valuation, carpets, and other 
pieces of furniture, that have been used in 
the King’s palace, and on which an un¬ 
reasonable value is sometimes set."— Bernier 
(ed. Constable), 215-6.] 

AK, s. H. aJc and ark, i n Sindi ak: 
the prevalent name of the maddr 
(MUDDAB) in Central and Western 
India. It is said to be a popular 
belief (of course erroneous) in Sind, 
Lliat Akbar was so called after the dk. 


-to control. Since the annexation of 
the Panjab, however, they have ceased 
to give trouble. The Akalee is dis¬ 
tinguished by blue clothing, and steel 
armlets. Many of them also used to 
carry several steel chakras (CHUCKEK) 
encircling their turbans. [See Ibbetson, 
Panjab Mthnog., 286; Maclagan , in 
Panjab Census Rep., 1891, i. 166.] 

1832.—“We received a message from 
the Acall who had set fire to the village. 
.... These fanatics of the Heik creed 
acknowledge no superior, and the ruler of 
the country can only moderate their frenzy 
by intrigues and bribery. They go about 
everywhere with naked swords, and lavish 
their abuse on the nobles as well as the 
peaceable subjects. . . . They have on 
several occasions attempted the life of Run- 
jeet Singh.”— Bumes, Travels, ii. 10-11. 

1840.—“The Akalis being summoned to 
surrender, requested a conference with one 
of the attacking party. The young Khan 
bravely went forward, und was straightway 
shot through the head.”— Mrs Mackenzie, 
Storms and Sunshine, i. 115. 

! 

AKYAB, n.p. The European name 
! of the seat ol administration of the 


from his birth in the desert. [Ives 
(488) calls it Ogg.] The word appears 
in the following popular rhyme ([noted 
by Tod ( Rajasthan, i. 669):— 

Ak -ra jhopra, 

Phok-ra bar, 

Bajra-r5 roll, 

Mot’h-ra dal: 

Dokho liaja tcri Marw&r. 

(For houses hurdles of maddr, 

For hedges heaps of withered thorn, 
Millet for bread, horse-peas for pulse: 

Such is thy kingdom, ltaja of Marwar !) 

AKALEE, or Nikang (‘ the naked 
one’), s. A member of a body of 
zealots among the Sikhs, who take 
this name ‘from being worshippers 
of Him who is without time, eternal ’ 
(Wilson). Skt. a privative, and hiL 
‘time.’ The Akalis may be regarded 
as the Wahabis of Sikhism. They 
claim their body to have been insti¬ 
tuted by Guru Qovind himself, but 
this is very doubtful. Cunningham’s 
view of the order is that it was the 
outcome of the struggle to reconcile 
warlike activity with the abandonment 
of the world ; the founders of the Sikh 
doctrine rejecting the inert asceticism 
of the Hindu sects. The Akalis threw 
off all subjection to the earthly govern¬ 
ment, and acted as the censors of the 
Sikh community in every rank. Run- 
jeet Singh found them very difficult 


I British province of Arakan, which is 
also a port exporting rice largely to 
Europe. The name is never used by 
the natives of Arakan (of the Burmese 
race), who call the town Tsit-htvM, 

‘ Crowd (in consequence of) War.’ 
This indicates how tne settlement came 
to be formed in 1825, by the fact of the 
British force encamping on the plain 
there, which was found to l>e healthier 
i than the site of the ancient capital of 
i the kingdom of Arakan, up the valley 
I of the Arakan or Kaladyne R. The 
name Aky&b had been applied, pro- 
l bably by the Portuguese, to a neigh- 
! bouring village, where there stands, 

! about Li miles from the present town, 

| a pagoda covering an alleged rclique of 
| Gautama (a piece of the lower jaw, or 
i an induration of the throat), the name 
\ of which pagoda, taken from the 
description of rclique, is Au-kyait-dau, 
and of this Akyab was probably a 
corruption. The present town and 
cantonment occupy dry land of very 
recent formation, and tne high ground 
on which the pagoda stands must have 
stood on the snore at no distant date, 
as appears from the finding of a small 
anchor there about 1835. The village 
adjoining the pagoda must then have 
stood at the moutn of the Arakan R., 
which was much frequented by the 
Portuguese and the Chittagong people 
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in the 16th and 17th centuries, and 
thus probably became known to them 
by a name taken from the Pagoda.— 
(From a note by Sir Arthur Phayre.) 
[Col. Temple writes— tl The only deri¬ 
vation which strikes me as plausible, is 
fi-om the Agyattaw Phaya, near which, 
on the island of Sittw<5, a Cantonment 
was formed after the tirst Burmese war, 
on the abandonment of Mrohaung or 
Arakan town in 1825, on account of 
sickness among the troops stationed 
there. The word Agyattaw is spelt 
Akhyap-taw, whence probably the 
modern name.”] 

[1826.—“ It (the despatch) at length 
arrived this day (3rd Dec. 1826), having 
taken two months in all to reach us, of 
which forty-five days were spent in the 
route from Aky&b in Aracan. — Crawfurd, 
^t*o, 289.] 

ALA-BLAZE PAH, s. This name 
is given in the Bombay Presidency to 
a tinned-copper stew-pan, having a 
cover, and staples for straps, which is 
carried on the march by European 
soldiers, for the purpose of cooking 
in, and eating out of. Out on picnics 
a larger kind is frequently used, and 
kept continually going, as a kind of 
pot-au-feu. [It lias been suggested that 
the word may lie a corr. of some French 
or Port, term—Fr. braiser; Port, braz- 
eiro , ‘a fire-pan,’ braza, ‘hot coals.’] 

ALBACORE, s. A kind of rather 
large sea-fish, of the Tunny genus 
(Thynmut albacora , Lowe, perhaps the 
same as Thynnus macropterus, Day); 
from the Port, albacor or albecora. 
The quotations from Ovington and 
Grose below refer it to albo , but the 
word is, from its form, almost certainly 
Arabic, though Dozy says he has not 
found the word in tllis sense in Arabic 
dictionaries, which are very defective 
in the names of fishes (p. 61). The 
word albacora in Sp. is applied to a 
large early kind of fig, from Ar. al- 
bdhur, ‘ praecox ’ (Dozy\ Heb. bikkUra, 
in Mican vii. 1.—See Cobarruvias, s. v. 
Albacora. [The N.E.D. derives it from 
Ar. al-bukr, ‘a young camel, a heifer,’ 
whence Port, oacoro , ‘a young pig.’ 
Also see Gray s note on Pyraiu , l. 9.] 

1579. —* Phase (flying fish) have two ene¬ 
mies, the one in the sea, the other in the aire. 
In the sea the fish which is called Albacora, 
as big as a salmon.” — Letter from Goa, by T. 
.Stevens, in Hakl, ii. 583. 

1592,—“In our passage over from S. 


Laurence to the maine, we had exceeding 
great store of Bonitos and Albooores.”— 
Barker, in Hakl. ii. 592. 

1696.—“We met likewise with shoals of 
Albifiore# (so call’d from a piece of white 
Flesh that sticks to their Heart) aud with 
multitudes of Bonettoes, which are named 
from thoir Goodness and ISxcallencc for 
eating; so that sometimes for more than 
twouty Days the whole Ship's Company 
have feasted on these curious fish.”— Oving¬ 
ton, p. 48. 

c. 1760.—“The Albacore is another fish 
of much the same kind as the Bonito . . 
from 60 to 90 pounds weight and upward. 
The name of this fish too is taken from the 
Portuguese, importing its white odour." 
— Grose, i. 5. 

ALBATROSS, s. The great sea¬ 
bird ( Diomedea exulans, LA from the 
Port, alcatraz, to which the forms used 
by Hawkins and Dampier, and by 
Flacourt (according to Marcel Devic) 
closely approach. [AIcatras ‘in this 
•sense altered to aim-, albs-, albatross 
(perhaps with etymological reference 
to albus, “white,” the albatross being 
white, while the alcatras was black.*) 
N.E.D. s.v.] The Port. woTd pro¬ 
perly means ‘a judicaii.’ A reference 
to the latter word in our Glossary 
will show another curious misapplica¬ 
tion. Devic states that alcatruz in 
Port, means ‘the bucket of a Persian 
wheel,’ * representing the Ar. al-lrldux, 
which is again from siSos. He sup¬ 
poses that the pelican may ha> e got 
this name in the same way that it 
is called in ordinary Ar. salla, ‘a 
water-carrier.’ It has been pointed 
out by Dr Murray, that the alcatruz 
of some of the earlier voyagers, e.g., 
of Davis below, is not the Diomedea , 
but the Man-of-War (or Frigate) Bird 
( Fregatus aguilus). Hawkins, at p. 
187 of the work quoted, describes, with¬ 
out naming, a bird which is evidently 
the modem albhtross. In the quota¬ 
tion from Mocquet again, alcatruz is 
applied to some smaller sea-bird. The 
passage from Shelvocke is that which 
suggested to Coleridge “The Ancient 
Mariner.” 

1564.—“The 8th December we ankered 
by a small Island called Alcatnma, wherein 
at our going a shoare, we found nothing but 
sea-birds, as we call them Ganets, but by 
the Portugals called Alc&trarsea, who for 
that cause gave the said Island the same 
name.”— Hawkins (Hak. Boo.), 15. 

* Also see Doxy, a v. aloadnt. Aloadvs, accord¬ 
ing to Cobarruvus, Is In Bp. one of the earthen 
pot* of the noria or Persian wheeL 
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1693. —"The ddlphins and bonitoes are 
the houndes, and the alcatraroes the 
hawkee, and the flying fished the game.” 
—Ibid. 162. 

1604.— "The other foule called Alc&tr&rxi 
is a kind of Hawke that liueth by fishing. 
For when the Bonitas or Dolphinea doe chase 
the flying fish vnder the water .... this 
Alcatrani flyoth after them like a Hawke 
after a Partridge .”—Davis (Hak. Soc.), 158. 

‘c. 1608-10.—‘‘ Alcatraz sont petis oiseaux 
ainai comme estour neaux. ”— Mocguet, Voy¬ 
ages, 226. 

1672.—“We met with those feathered 
Harbingers of the Cape .... Albatrosses 
.... they baue groat Bodies, yet not pro¬ 
portionate to their Wings, which mete out 
twice their length."— Fryer, 12. 

.1690.— “They have several other Signs, 
whereby to know when they are near it, 
as by the Sea Fowl they meet at Sea, 
especially the Alg&trosses, a very large 
long-winged Bird ."—Dampier, i. 531. 

1719. — “ We had not had the sight of one 
fish of any kind, since we were come South¬ 
ward of the Btreights of /> Mai>, nor one 
sea-bird, except a disconsolate black Albi- 
tross, who accompanied us -for several days, 
hovering about us as if he had lost himself, 
till Hailey (my. second Captain) observing, 
in one of'his melancholy fits, that this bird 
was always hovering near us, imagin’d from 
his colour, that it might be some ill omen. 
.... But be that as it would, he after some 
fruitless attempts, at length shot the 
Albitrosa, not doubting (perhaps) that we 
should have a fair wind after it. . . — 

Shelvocke's Voyage, 72, 73. 

1740.—. . . a vast varioty of sea-fowl, 
amongst which the most remarkable are 
the Penguins: they are in size ami shape 
like a goose, hut instead of wings they have 
short stumps like fins .... their bills are 
narrow like those of an Albitross, and they 
stand and walk in an erect posture. From 
this and their white bellies, Sir John. liar- 
borough has whimsically likened them to 
little children standing up in white aprons.” 
— A neon’s Voyage, 9th ed. (1756), p. 68. 

1754.--“An albatrose, a sea-fowl, was 
shot off the Cape of Good Hope, which 
measured 17J feet from wing to wing.” — 
Ives, 5. 

1803.- 

“ At length did cross an Albatross ; 
Thorough the fog it came; 

As if it had been a Christian soul 
We hailed it in God’s name." 

The A ncient Mariner. 

o. 1861 .— 

“Souvent pour s’amuser, lea homines 
d’Equipage 

Prennent den alb&tros, vastes oiseaux dea 
men, 

Qifi suivent, indolents compagnons de 

. voyage, 

Le navi re glissant sur les gouffres amors.” 

Baudelaire, L'Albatros. 


ALCATIF, s. This word for 1 a 
carpet’ was much used in India in 
the 16th century, and is treated by 
some traveller} ae an Indian word. 
It is not however of Indian origin, 
but is an Arabic word (iatif, ‘a carpet 
with long pile’) introduced into Por¬ 
tugal through the Moors. 

c. 1540.—“There came aboard of Antonio 
de Faria more than 60 batrls, and balloons, 
and manehuas (q. q. v.) with awnings and 
flags of silk, and rich alcatifas.”— Pinto, 
ch. lxviii. (orig.). 

1560.-— “The whole tent was cut in a 
variety of arabesques, inlaid with coloured 
silk, and was carpeted with rich alc&tifas.” 
— Tenreiro, Itin., c. xvii. 

1578.—“The windows of the streets by 
which the Viceroy passes shall be hung with 
carpets (alc&tifadas), and the doors deco¬ 
rated with branches, and the whole adorned 
as richly as possible.”— Archiv. Port. Orient.. 
fascie. ii. 225. 

[1598.—“Great store of rich Tapestrie, 
which are called alcatiffas.”— Linschoten, 
Hak. Soc. i. 47.] 

1608-10.—“Quand elles vont h t’Eglise on 
les porte en palanquin . . . . le dedans eat 
d’vn grand tapis de Perse, qu’ils appellant 
Alcatif . . . .’—Pyranl, ii. 62; [Hak. Soc. 
ii. 102 j. 

1648.—“, . . . many silk stuffs, such as 
satin, contenijs (Cnttanee) attelap (read 
attefas), alegie .... ornijs [H. orhnt, ‘A 
woman's sheet ’] of gold and silk for women’s 
wear, gold alacatijven . . . ." — Van 
Tmt>t, 50. 

1726.—“They know nought of chairs or 
tables. The sinall folks eat on a mat, and 
the rich on an Alcatief, or carpet, sitting 
with their feet under them, like our Tailors. 
— Vatrntijn, v. Chormn, 55. 

ALCORAN AS, s. What word does 
Herbert aim at in the following ? [The 
Stanf. Diet, regards this as quite dis¬ 
tinct from Alcoran , the Koran, or 
sacred l»ook of Mohammedans (for 
which see N.E.J). s.v.), and suggests 
Al-qorfm ,‘ the horns,’ or al-qirdn, ‘the 
vertices.’] 

1665.—“Some (mosques) have their 
A1 corona’s high, slender, round steeples 
or towers, most of which are ternused near 
the top, like the Standard in Cheapside, but 
twice the height."— Herbert, Travels, 3rd 
ed. 164. 

ALCOVE, f». This English word 
comes to us through the Span, alarm 
and Fr. above (old Fr. aucube), from 
Ar. al-kubbdk , applied first to a hind 
of tent (so in Ilebr. Numbers xxv. 8) 
and then to a vaulted huilding or 
recess. An edifice of Saracenic con- 
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struction at Palermo is still known 
as La Cuba; and another, a domed 
tomb, as La Guibola. Whatever be the 
true formation of the last word, it 
seems to have given us, through the 
Italian, Cupola. [Not so in N.E.D.] 

1738.—“Cubba, commonly used for the 
vaulted tomb of marab-butts a [Adjutant.] — 
Shaw’s Trawls, ed. 1757, p. 40. 

ALDEA, s. A village; also a villa. 
Port, from the Ar. aLdaHa, 4 a farm or 
villa.’ Bluteau explains it as 4 Povo^So 
menor que lugar.’ Lane gives among 
other and varied meanings of the Ar. 
word : * An estate consisting of land or 
of land and a house, .... land yield¬ 
ing a revenue.’ The word forms part 
of the name of many towns and villages 
in Spain and Portugal. 

1547.—“The Governor (of Balaam) Dom 
Jogo de Castro, has given and gives many 
aldeas and other grants of land to Portu¬ 
guese who served and were wounded at the 
fortress of Dio, and to others of long service. 

. . . — Sim&o Botelho, Cartas 3. 

[1609.—“Aldeas in the Country."— Jjali¬ 
vers, Letters , i. 25.] 

1673.—“Hero .... in a sweet Air, stood 
a Magnificent Rural Church ; in the way to 
which, and indeed all up and down this 
Island, are pleasant Aldeas, or villages and 
hamlets that . . . Swarm with people."— 
Valentijn, v. (Malabar), 11. 

1753.—“Lee principalea de ces qu'ou ap¬ 
palls Alddes (terms que les Fortugals ont 
mis en usage dans l’lnde) autour do Pon- 
dichdri et dans sa dependance sont . . 
D’AnviUe, Eclaircissemens, 122. 

1780.—“The Coast between these is filled 
with Aldeea, or villages of the Indians."— 
Dunn, N. Directory, 5th ed., 110. 

1782. — “II y aaussi quelques Alddes con¬ 
siderables, telles quo Navar et Portenove, 
qui appartiennent aux Princes du pays."— 
SonnenU, Voyage, i. 37. 

1 

ALEPPEE, n.p. On the coast of 
Travancore; properly Aiappuli. [Mai. 
alappuzha, ‘the broad river’— (Mad. 
Adm. Man. Gloss. s.v.)]. 

[ALFANDICA, a. A custom-house 
ana resort for foreign merchants in an 
oriental port. The word comes through 
the Port, alfandega , Span, fundago, Ital. 
fondaco, Fr. fondeque or fondique , from 
Ar. aLfundulk, 4 the inn,’ and this from 
Gk. ira wSoKtiw or iravboxtiw, 4 a pilgrim’s 
hospice.’] 

[c. 1610,—“The conveyance of them thence 
to the alfaniUarna ”— Pymni della Valle, 
Hak. Soc. i. 861.] 


[1615.—“The Iudge of the Alfandica came 
to invite me.”—Sir T. Roe, Embassy, Hak. 
Soc. i. 72.] 

[1615.—“That the goods of the English 
may be freely landed after dispatch in the 
Alfandiga."— Foster, Letters, iv. 79.] 

ALGUADA, n.p. The name of a 
reef near the entrance to the Bassein 
branch of the Irawadi R., on which a 
splendid lighthouse was erected by 
Capt. Alex. Fraser (now Lieut.-General 
Fraser, C.B.) of the Engineers, in 1861- 
65. See some remarks and quotations 
under NEGRAI8. 

ALJOFAR, s. Port. 4 seed-pearl.’ 
Cobarruvias says it is from Ar. al- 
jauhar, ‘jewel.’ 

1404.—“And trom these bazars (alcacerias) 
issue certain gates into certain streets, where 
they sell many things, such as cloths of silk 
ana cotton, and sendals, and tafetanas, and 
silk, and pearl (alxofar).’’ — Glavijo, § Ixxxi. 
(comp. Markham , 81). 

1508.—“The aljofar and pearls that (your 
Majesty) orders me to send you 1 cannot 
have as they have them in tibylon and in 
Caille, which are the sources of them: 1 
would buy them with my blood, and with 
my money, which I have only from your 
giving. The Sinahaffs (sinabafos), porcelain 
vases (parcellavas), and wares of that sort 
are further off. If for my sins I stay here 
longer T will endeavour to get everything. 
The slave girls that you order me to Bend 
you must be taken from prims,* for the 
heathen women ot this country are black, 
and are mistresses to everybody by the time 
they are ten yearsiold."— Letter of the Viceroy 
D. Francisco d'Almeida to the. King, in Correa, 
i. 908-9. 

[1665.—“As it (the idol) was too deformed, 

I they made hands for it of the small pearls 
which we call ‘pearls by the'ounce.’”— 
Tavernier, ed. Ball, ii. 228.] 

AT.T, ATT ARAD , n.p. This name, 
which was given in the time of Akbar 
to the old Hindu Prayag or Prag 
(PRAAG) has been subjected to a variety 
of corrupt pronunciations, both Euro¬ 
pean ana native. Illahdbdz is a not 
uncommon native form, converted 
by Europeans into Halabas , and further 
by English soldiers formerly into Isle 
o’ bats. And the Illiabad, which we 
find in the Hastings charges, survives 
in the Klleeabad still heard occasionally. 


* Query, from captured vessels containing 
foreign (non-Indian) women 7 The words are on 
follows: “ As tscravas que me dis <m$ Ih* mande, 
ton&ose de proas, que as Gentias a’ssta terra trio 
pretas, s tmnaebas do ntttnde earn ohsgdo a ties 
annas." 
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c. 1666.—“La Province de Halab&Sa'ap- 
pelloit autrefois Purop (Poorub). ”— Thcoenot, 
v. 197. 


[ ,, “Elabu (where the Gomna 

(Jumna) falls into the Gauge #.”—Bernier 
(ed. Constable), p. 36.] 

1726.—“This exceptionally great river 
comes so far from the N, 


to the 3.and so further to the city 

Halahat.”-- ValtrUijn. 


1753.—“Mais ce qui intoresse davantage 
dans la position de Hel&baa, c’oat d’y 
retrouver cello de l’ancienne Palibothra. 
Aucune ville de l’lndo ne paroit 6galer Pali¬ 
bothra ou Palimbolhra, dans l’Antiquit£. . . . 
Cent satisfaire une curiosity g^ographique 
bien plac£e, que de retrouver ('emplacement 
d’une ville de cette consideration: mais j'ai 
lieu de croire qu'il faut employer quelque 
critique, dans I’cxamen des circonstanees que 

!'Antiquity a fourni sur ce point.Je 

miia done persuade, qu’il no faut point cher- 
cher d’autre emplacement h Palibothra que 

celui de la ville d’Hel&b&S. ”~D'An- 

rille, Eclaircissnnens, pp. 53-55. 

(Here D'Anville is in error. But see 
lien noil's Memoir, pp. 50-54, which clearly 
identifies Palibothra with Patna.) 


1786.—“ .... an attack and invasion of 
the Rohillas .... which nevertheless the 
said Warren Hastings undertook at the very 
time when, under the pretence of the diffi¬ 
culty of defending Corah and Illiabad, he , 
Bold those provinces to Sujuh Dowla.”— 
Articles o/ Charge , &c., in ISurk', vi. 577. 


., “You will see in the letters from 
the Board .... a plau for obtaining Illa- 
bad from the Vizier, to which ho had spirit 
enough to make a successful resistance.”— 
Cornwallis, i. 238. 


ALLEJA, s. This appears to be a 
stuff from Turkestan called (Turki) 
alchah, alajah, or al&chah. It is 
thus described : “a silk cloth 5 yards 
long, which hits a sort of wavy line 
pattern running in the length on either 
side.” (Baden-Powell’s Punjab Haml- 
book, 66). [Platts in his Hind. Diet, 
gives ihfeha, “a kind of cloth woven of 
silk and thread so as to present the 
appearance of cardamoms ( ildchi ).’’ 
But this is evidently a folk etymology. 
Yusuf Ali ( Mon. on Silk Fabrics , 95) 
accepts the derivation from Alcha or 
Aldcha, and says it was probably intro¬ 
duced by the Moguls, and has historical 
associations with Agra, where alone in 
the N.W.P. it is manufactured. “ This 
fabric differs from the Doriya in having 
a substantial texture, whereas the 
Doriya is generally flimsy. The 
colours are generally red, or bluish-red, 
with white stripes.” In some of the 
western Districts of the Panjab various 
kinds of fancy cotton goods are 


described as Lacha. ( Francis, Mon. on 
Cotton , p. It appears in one of 
the trade lists (see PIECE-GOODS) as 
Elatches.] 

c. 1590.—“The improvement i# visible 
. . . . secondly in the Safid Aldmlw also 
called Tarhddrs . . . "—Ain, i. 91. (Bloch- 
rnann says : “ Alchah or ALlchah, any kind 
of corded’s!tuff. Tarhd&r means corded.") 

[1612.-“ Hold the Allens at 50 R»."- 
Danvers, Letters, i. 205.] 

1613.—“The Nabob bestowed upon him 
SoO'Mamaodies, 10 fine Ba/tas, 30 Topseiles 
and 30 Allizaes.”— Dowton, in Purcnas, i. 
504. “ Topseiles are Tafnilah ( a stuff from 
Mecca)."-Ain, i. 93. [See ADATI, PIECE- 
GOODS]. 

1615.-“ 1 pec. alleia of 30 Rs. . . . 
Cocks’s Diary, i. 64. 

1648.—See Van Ticist above, under AT- 
CATIF. And 1673, see Fryer under ATLAS. 

1653.—‘ ‘ Alalas (Alajas) est vn mot lndien, 
qui signifio des toilcs de cotton et de soye: 
rnesl^e de plusieurs couleurs.” —De la Haul. 
laye-le-Gouz, ed. 1657, p. 532. 

[c. 1666.— “Alachas, or silk stuffs inter- 
wovon with gold and silver.”— Bernier (ed. 
Constable), p. 120-21.] 

1690.—“It (Suratt) is renown'd .... 
both for rich Silks, such as Atlasses, Cut- 
tancos, Sooseys, Culgars, Allajaxs . . . . ” 
— Ovington , 218. 

1712.—“An Allejah petticoat striped 
with green and gold and white.”—Advert, 
in Spectator, cited in Malcolm, Anecdotes, 
429. 

1726.—“ Gold and silver Allegias.” — 
VaUntijn (Surat), iv. 146. 

1813.— “Allachaa (pieces to the ton) 
1200.”— Milbum, ii. 221. 

1885.—“The cloth from which these 
pyjamas are made (in Sw&t) is known as 
Alacha, and is as a rule manufactured in 
their own houses, from 2 to 20 threads of 
silk being let in with the cotton; the silk as 
well as the cotton is brought from Peshawur 
and spun at home.”— M‘Nair's Report on 
Explorations, p. 5. 

ALLIGATOR, s. This is the usual 
Anglo-Indian term for the great lacer- 
tine amphibia of the rivers. It was 
apparently in origin a corruption, im¬ 
ported from S. America, of the Spanish 
el or al lagarto (from Lat. laeerta ), ‘a 
lizard.’ The “ Summary of the Western 
Indies” by Pietro Martire d’Angherio, 
as given m Bamusio, recounting the 
last voyage of Columbus, says that, in a 
certain river, “they sometimes en¬ 
countered those crocodiles which they 
call Lagarti; these make away when 
they see the Christians, and in ma k in g 
away they leave behind them an odour 
more fragrant than musk.” (Ram. iii. 
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f. 17v.). Oviedo, on another page of 
the same volume, calls them “Lagarti 
o dragoni ” (f. 62). 

Bluteau gives “Lagarto, Crocodilo” 
and adds : “ In the Oriente Conquistado 
(Part I. f. 823) you will find a descrip¬ 
tion of the Crocodile under the name 
of Lagarto." * 

One often, in Anglo-Tndian conversa¬ 
tion, used to meet with the endeavour 
to distinguish the two well-known 
species of the Ganges as Crocodile and 
Alligator, hut this, like other applica¬ 
tions of popular and general terms to 
mark scientific distinctions, involves 
fallacy, as in the cases of ‘panther, 
leopard,’ ‘camel, dromedary,’ ‘attorney, 
solicitor,’ and so forth. The two kinds 
of Gangetic crocodile were known to 
Aelian (c. 250 a.d.), who writes: “ It 
(the Ganges) breeds two kinds of 
crocodiles; one of these is not at all 
hurtful, while the other is the most 
voracious and cruel eater of flesh ; and 
these have a horny prominence on the 
top of the nostril. These latter are 
used as ministers of vengeance upon 
evil-doers; for those convicted of the 
greatest crimes are cast to them ; and 
they require no executioner.” 

1493.— “In a small adjacent island . . . 
our men saw an enormous kind of lizard 
(lagarto way grande), which they said was 
as Targe round as a calf, and with a tail as 
long as a lance .... but bulky as it was, 
it got into the sea, so that they could not 
catch it.”— Letter of Dr. (Jhnnca, in Meet 
Letters of Cotuml/UK by Major, Hak. Soc. 
2nd ed., 43. 

1539.— “ All along this River, that was not 
very broad, there were a number of Lizards 
(lagarto*), which might more properly he 
called Serpents .... with scales upon their 
hacks, ana mouths two foot wide ... 
there be of them that will sometimes get 
upon an almadia .... and overturn it 
with their tails, swallowing up the men 
whole, without dismembering of them.”— 
Pinto, in Cogan’s tr. 17 (o rig. cap. xiv.). 

1552.—“ .... aquatic animals such as 
.... very great lizards (logartos), which 
iu form and nature are just the crocodiles of 
the Nile.”— Barros, I. iii. 8. 

1568. —“In this River we killed a mon¬ 
strous Lagarto, or Crocodile ... he was 
23 foote by the rule, headed like a hogge. 
.... ’’—fob Jfortop, in Hakl. iii. 680. 

1579. — “ We found here many good 

commodities.besides alagartOM, 

mnnekeyes, and the like.”— Drake, World, 
Encompassed, Hak. Soc. 112. 

1591.—“ In tills place 1 have seen very 
great water allgutos (which we call in 
English crocodiles), seven yards long.”— 
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Master Antonie Knivti, In Pnrehas, iv. 
1228. 

1593.—“In this River (of Guayaquil!) and 
all the Rivers of this Coast, are great abun¬ 
dance of AlagartOM .... persona of credit 
have certified to me that as small fishes in 
other Rivers abound in scoales, so the 

Alagartoes in this. ’’—Sir Richard 

Hawkins', in Pnrehas, iv. 1400. 

o. 1593.— 

“ And in his needy shop a tortoise hung, 

An alligator stuff'd, and other skins 

Of ill-shaped fishes. . ."— 

Romeo <{■ Juliet, v. 1. 

1595. —“Vpon this river there were grout 

store of fowle.hut for lagarto* it 

exceeded, for there wore thousands of those 
vgly serpents; and the people called it for 
the abundance of them, the riuer of Lagar- 
tos in their language.”— Raleigh, The Die- 
coverie of Guiana, in Hakl. iv. 137. 

1596. —“Once he would needs defend a 
rat to be animal rationale .... because 
she onto and gnawd his bookes .... And 
the more to continue it, because overie one 
laught at him .... the next rat he seaz’d 
on hee marie an anatomic of, and read a 
lecture of 3 dayes long upon everie artiro 
or musckle, and after hanged her over his 
head in his studio in stead of an apothe- 
carie’s crocodile or drido Alligatur .”—T 
Noshes ‘ Have with you to Saffron Walden.’ 
Itepr. in J. Payne Collier’s Misc. Tracts, 

p. /2. 

1610.—“These Blnckes . . . told mo the 
River was full of Aligatas, and if I saw any 
1 must fight with him, else ho would kill 
me.”— D. Midletim, in Purchas, i. 244. 

1613.—“ .... mars avanto .... por 
diatancia de 2 logons, estn o fermoso ryo de 
Caasam de lagarthos o eroeodillos.”— Go- 
dink o de Errata, 10. 

1073.—-“Tho River was full of Aligators 
or Crocodiles, which lay busking in the* Sun 
in the Mud on the River’s side.”—fryer, 55. 

1727.—“ I was cleaning a vessel .... 
and had Stages fitted for my People to 
stand on ... . and we were plagued with 
five or six Alleg&tora, which wanted to be 
on the Stage.”—.1. Hamilton, ii. 133. 

1761.- 

“ . . . . else that sea-like Stream 

(Whence Traffic pours her bounties on 
mankind) 

Dread Alligators would alone possess.” 

Grainger, Bk. ii. 

1881.—“The Hooghly alone has never 
been so full of sharks and alligator* as 
now. Wo have it on undoubted authority 
that within the post two months over a 
hundred people have fallen victims to these 
brutes .”—Pioneer Mail, July 10th. 

ALLIGATOR-PEAR, a. The fruit 
of the Laurtu penea, Lin., Persca 
gratissima , Gaertn. The name as hero 
given is an extravagant, and that of 
avocato or avogaio a more moderate, 
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corruption of aguacate or ahuacatl (see 
below), which appears to have been the 
native name in Central America, still 
surviving there. The Quichua name is 
potta, which is used as well as aguacate 
by Cieza de Leon, and also by Joseph 
de Acosta. Grainger ( Sugarcane , Bk. 
I.) calls it “ rich sabbaca, which he 
says is “the Indian name of the avocato, 
avocado, aviguto , or as the English 
corruptly call it, alligator pear. The 
Spaniards in 8. America call it Aguacate, 
and under that name it is dfeserited by 
Ulloa.” In French it is called avocat. 
The praise which Grainger, as quoted 
below, “literally bestows” on this 
fruit, is, if we might judge from the 
specimens occasionally met with in 
India, absurd. With literal pepper 
and salt there may be a remote sugges¬ 
tion of marrow: but that is all. 
Indeed it is hardly a fruit in the 
ordinary sense. Its common sea name 
of ‘midshipman’s butter’ [or ‘sub¬ 
altern’s butter’] is suggestive of its 
merits, or demerits. 

Though common and naturalised 
throughout the W. Indies and E. 
coasts of tropical S. America, its actual 
native country is unknown. Its 
introduction into the Eastern world 
is comparatively recent.; not older 
than the middle of 18th century. Had 
it been worth eating it would have 
come long before. 

1532-50.—“There arc other fruits lielong- 
ing to the country, such as fragrant pines 
and plantains, many excellent guavas, 
caymitos, aguac&tes, and other fruits.”-- 
Ousa de. Leon, 16. 

1608.—“The Pal to, is a great tree, and 
carries a faire ieafe, which hath a fruite like 
to great peaces; within it hath a great 
stone, and all tho rest is soft meate, so as 
when they are full ripe, they are, as it were, 
butter, and have a delicate taste."— Joseph 
de Acosta, *250, 

o. 1660.— 

“ The Ago&cat no less is Venus Kriend 

(To th T Indies Venus Conquest doth ex¬ 
tend) 

A fragrant Leaf the AgU&cata bears; 

Her Fruit in fashion of an Egg appears, 

With such a white and spcrniy Juice it 
swells 

As represents moist Life’s first Prin¬ 
ciples.” 

Coxoley, Of Plantes, v, 

1680.—“This Tavogtt is an exceeding 
pleasant Inland, abounding in all manner 
of fruits, such as Pine-apples .... Alba* 
catoa, Pears, Mammon. — Oapt. Sharpe, in 
Dampier, iv. 


1685.—“The Avogato Pear-tree is as big 
as most Pear-trees . . . and the Fruit as 
big as a large Lemon. . . . The Substance 
in the inside is green, or a little yellowish, 
and soft as Butter. . . .”— Dampier, i. 203. 

1736.— “Avogato, Baum. . , . This fruit 
itself has no taste, but when mixt with 
surar and lemon juice gives a wholesome 
ana tasty flavour.”— Zeidler's Lexicon, s.v. 

1761.— 

“ And thou green avocato, charm of tense. 
Thy ripen’d marrow liberally bestows’t." 

Grainger, Bk. I. 

1830.--“The avocada, with its Brob- 
dignag pear, ns large as a purser’s lantern.” 
— Tom Cnngle, ed. 1363, 40. 

[1861.—“There is a well-known West 
Indian fruit which we call an avocado or 
alligator pear." — Tylor, Anahuac, 227.) 

1870.— “The aguacate or Alligator 
pear.” — Squier, Honduras, 142. 

1873.—"Thus the fruit of the Persea 
gratisnma was called Ahncatl' by the 
ancient Mexicans ; the Spaniards corrupted 
it to avocado, and our sailors still further to 
‘ Alligator pears.’ Belt’s Nicaragua, 107. 

[ALLYGOLE, ALIGHOL, ALLY- 
GOOL. ALLEEGOLE, «. H.-P. 

l aligol, from \lli ‘lofty, excellent,’ Skt. 
gola, a troop ; a nondescript, word used 
for “irregular foot in the Maratha 
service, without discipline or regular 
arms. According to some they are so 
named from charging in a dense mass 
and invoking ’All, the son-in-law- of 
Mohammed, being chiefly Moham¬ 
medans.”— {Wilson.) 

1796. -“The Neribs (Nnjeeb) are match- 
loekmen, and according to their different 
casts are called Allegolea or Hohillas ; they 
are indifferently formed of high-cast Hindoos 
and Musselmans, armed with the country 
Bondook (bundook), to which the ingenuity 
of l)e Boigno had added a Bayonet.”— 
VP. H. Tone, A Letter on the Maratta People, 
p. 50. 

1804.—“ Alleegole. A sort of chosen light 
infantry of the Kohilla Pa tans: sometimes 
the term appears to be applied to troops 
supposed to be used generally for desperate 
service. ’’—Fraser, Military Memoirs of 
Skinner, ii. 71 note, 75, 76. 

1817.—“The Allygools answer nearly 
the same description. — Blacker , Mem. if 
Operations in India, p. 22.] 

ALMADIA, s. This is a word 
introduced into Portuguese from 
Moorish Ar. al-ma’diya. Properly it 
means *a raft’ (see Dozy, s.v.). But it 
iy generally used by the writers on 
India for a canoe, or the like small 
native boat. 
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1514.—“E viato cho non veniva nessuno 
amlmseiata, solo venia molte abadie, oiofe 
barche, a venderei galline. . . — Hiov. da 

Empoli, in Archiv. Stor. Ital., p. 69. 

' [1589.—See quotation from Pinto under 

ALLIGATOR. 

o. 1610.—“ Light vessels which they call 
alm&dia.” — Pyrard della Valle , Hak. Soc. 
i. 122; ami also see under DONEY.] 

1644.—“ Huma Alm&dia para servi^o do 
dito Baluarto, com seis marinheiroa que 
eada hum ven-se hum x(erafi)“ por mes 
. . . . x* 72 .''—Expenses of Mu, in Bocarro 
(Sloane MSS. 197, fol. 175). 

ALMANACK, s. On this difficult 
word see Dozy’s Oosterlingen and 
N.E.D. In a passage quoted by 
Eusebius from Porphyry ( Praep . 
Evangel, t. iii. ed. Gaisfurd) there is 
mention of Egyptian calendars called 
aXjitvixiava. Also in the Vocabular 
Arauiyo of Pedro de Alcala (1505) the 
Ar. Mandk is given as the equivalent of 
the Span, almanaque, which seems to 
show that the Sp. Arabs did use 
mandkh in the sense required, prolwblv 
having adopted it from the Egyptian, 
and having assumed the initial al to be 
their own article. 

ALMYRA, s. I J. almdri. A ward¬ 
robe, chest of drawers, or like piece of 
(closed) furniture. The word is in 
general use, bv masters and servants 
in Anglo-Indian households, in both 
N. ana S. India. It has come to us 
from the Port, almario, but it is the 
same word as Fr. armoire, Old E. 
ambry [for which see N.E.D.] &e., and 
Sc. uvmry, orginating in the Lat. 
armarium, or -ria, which occurs also 
in L. Gr. as dppnpb, appdpiov. 

c. B.c. 200.— “Hoc art quod olim clan- 
culum ex axmario te 8urripuisse aiebas 
uxori tuae . . . ." —Plautus, Men. iii. 3. 

a.d. 1450.—“Item, I will my chambre 
prestos haue .... the thone of tbame 
the to aimer, & the tothir of yame the 
tother »lmar whilk I ordnyd for kopyng of 
veetmentee .”—Will of Bit T. Cwmberlege, in 
Academy , Sept. 27, 1879, p. 231. 

1589.—“-item ane langsettle, item ane 

almarie, ane Kist, ane suit burde . . . .”— 
Ext. Records Burgh of Glasgow, 1876,130. 

1878.—“Sahib, have you looked in Mr 
Morrison's almlrah ? " — Life in Mofussil, 
i. 34. 

AMS, a. The name of aloes is 
applied to two entirely different sub¬ 
stances : a. the drug prepared from the 
inspissated hitter juice of the AloB 


Socotrina, Lain. In this meaning (&) 
the name is considered (Hanbury and 
Fluckiger, Pharmacographia, 616) to be 
derived from the Syriac Wimi (in P. 

( alvxi). b. Aloes-wood, the same as 
Eagle-wood. This is perhaps from 
one of the Indian forma, through the 
Hebrew (pi. forms) ahdlim, akhdlim 
and ahdloth, akhdloth. Neither Hippo¬ 
crates nor Theophrastus mentions aloes, 
but Dioscorides describes two kinds of 
it (Mat. Med. iii. 3). “ It was probably 
the Socotrine aloes with which the 
ancients were most familiar. Eustathius 
says the aloe was called Icpd, from its 
excellence in preserving life (ad. 11. 
630). This accounts for the powder of 
aloes being called Hiera jiirra in the 
older writers on Pharmacy.”— (Francis 
Adams, Names of all Minerals, Plants, 
and Animals desc. by the Greek authors, 
etc.) 

(a) a. a. I). 70.—“The host Aloe (Latin 
the same) is brought out of India. . . . 
Much use there is of it in many eases, but 
principally to loosen the bellio ; boing the 
only purgative medicine that is comfortable 
to the stomach. . . "—Pliny. Bk. xx'di (Ph. 
Holland, ii. 212). 

(b) “Tb\0< 51 sal 'SnibSyfiot .... ydpu>v 

plyua opvpvijs sal ilnrel \lrpas 

iKarbv."- John xiw 39. 

c. A.D. 545.—“From the remoter regions, 

I speak of Tzinista and other places, the 
imports to Taprobune are silk Aloes-wood 
(ctXoij). clones, sandal-wood, and so forth.”— 
Cosmos, in Cathay, p clxxvii. 

I [c. t605.— " In well Hand of Allaaakatrina 
i are good harltors faire depth and good 
Anchor ground.” — inscription in Bird- 
vim A, First Letter Book, 82. (Hero there is 
a confusion of the name of the island 
Socotra with that of its best-known product 
-- Allies Socotrina).] 

1617. a kind of lignum AUo* 

waies.”— Cocks's Diary, i. 309 [and see 
i- 3J. 

ALOO, s. Skt. - II. did. This word 
is now' used in Hindustani and other 
dialects for the ‘potato.’ 'Hie original 
Skt. is said to mean the esculent root 
Arum campanulatum. 

ALOO BOKHARA, s. P. dlu- 
bokhdra, * Bokb. plum ’; a kind of 
prune commonly brought to India by 
the Afghan traders. 

[c. 1666.—“ Usbeo being the country which 
principally supplies Delhi with .... many 
loads of dry fruit, as Bokara prunes. .. , * 
— Bernier, ed. Constable, 118.] 
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1817.— 

“ Plantains, the golden and the green, 

Malaya’s nectar Vi mangosteon ; 

Prunes of Bokhara, and sweet nuts 

From the far groves of Samarkand.” 

Moore, La!(a Rookh. 

ALPEEN, s. H. alpln, used in 
Bombay. A common pin, from Port. 
aljmete (Panjab N. db Q., ii. 117). 

AMAH, s. A wet nur.se; used in 
Madras, Bombay, China and Japan. 
It is Port, ama (comp. German and 
Swedish ammo). 

1839.— ... A sort of good-natured 

housekeeper-like bodies, who talk only of 
ayahs and amahs, and bad nights, and 
babies, and the advantages of Hodgson’s 
ale whilo they are nursing: seeming in short 
devoted to ‘ suckling fools and chronicling 
small beer.’”— Letters from Madras , *294. 
See also p. 106. 

AMBAREE, s. This is a P. word 
(’ amdri) I or a Howdah, and tin* word 
occurs in Colebrookc’s letters, but is 
quite unusual now. Gladwin defines 
Avuiree as “an umbrella over llie 
Howdeh ” (Index to A yeen, i.). The 

ra 'l■ application is to a canopied 
ah, such as is still used by native 
princes. 

[c. 1661.— “ Aurongzehe felt that he might 
venture to shut his brother up in a covered 
embary, a kind of closed littor in which 
women are carried on elephants.”— Bernier 
(od. Constable), 69.] 

c. 1865.--“ On tho day that the King 
went up tho Mountain of Pire-ponfale . . . 
being followed by a long row of elephants, 
upon which sat tho Women in Mikdembcrs 
and Embarys . . . ."—Bernier, E.T. 130 
[ed. Constable, 407]. 

1798.—“The Rajah’s Sotvarree was very 
grand and superb. Ho had twenty ele¬ 
phants, with richly embroidered ambarreha, 
the whole of them mounted by his sirdars, 
—he himself riding upon the largest, put in 
the centre."— Skinner , Mem. i. 157. 

1799.—“Many of the largest Ceylon and 
other Doccnny Elephants bore axnbAris 
on‘which all the chiefs and nobles rode, 
dressed with magnificence, and adorned 
^iWvthe richest jewels .”—Life of Colebrooke, 

1805,--“ Amaury, a canopied seat for an 
elephant. An open one is called Mourn or 
Itowda." — Diet, of Words used in R. Indies, 
2nd ed. 21. 

. 1807.—“A royal tiger which was started 
in beating a large cover for game, sprang 
up so far into the umbarry or state howdah, 
m which Sujah Dowlah waa seated, as to 
httle doubt of a fatal issue.”—< 
Williamson, Orient. Field Sports, 16. 
ft 


AMBARREH, b. Dekh. Hind, and 
Mahr. ambdrd , ambdri [Skt. amla-vdt- 
ika\ the plant Hibiscus cannabmvs, 
affording a useful fibre. 

AMBOYNA, n.p. A famous island 
in the Molucca Sea, 1 belonging to the 
Dutch. Che native form of the name 
is Ambon [which according to Marsden 
means ‘ dew 

[1605.—“He bath sent hither his forces 
which hath expelled all the Portingalls out 
of the fforts they hero hould att Ambweno 
and Tydore. "—Birdivood, First Letter Book, 
68 .] 

AMEEN, s. The word is Ar. omf», 
meaning ‘a trustworthy person,’ and 
then an inspector, intendant, fisc. In 
India it has several uses as applied to 
native officials employed under the 
Civil Courts, but nearly all reducible 
to the definition of Jide-commissarius. 
Thus an ameen may be employed by 
a Court to investigate accounts con* 
neeted with a suit, to prosecute local 
enquiries of any kind Waring on a 
suit, to sell or to deliver over posses¬ 
sion of immovable property, to carry 
out legal process as a bailiff, ficc. The 
name is also applied to native assis¬ 
tants in the duties of land-survey. 
But see. S udder Ameen (SUDDEB). 

[1616.—“ He declared his office of Amin 
required him to hear and determine differ¬ 
ences.”— Foster, Letters, iv. 351.] 

1817.—“Native officers called atlTniMHlB 
were sent to collect accounts, and to obtain 
information in the districts. The first 
incidents that occurred were complaints 
against these aumeens for injurious treat¬ 
ment of the inhabitants. . . — Mill. Hist., 

ed. 1840, iv. 12. 

1861.—“Bengallee dewans, once pure, 
are converted mtu demons ; Amsens, once 
harmless, become tigers; magistrates, sup¬ 
posed to be just, arc converted into op¬ 
pressors.’’—Peterson, Speech for Prosecution 
in Nil Durpan case. 

1878.—“The Ameen employed in making 
tho partition of an estate.”— Life tit the 
Mofussil, i. 206. 

1882.— “A missionary .... might, on the 
other hand, be brought to & standstill when 
asked to explain all the terms used by an 
amin or valuator who had been sent to fix 
the judicial rents.”— Saty. Rev., Dec. 30, 

p. 866. 

AMEER , s. Ar. Amir (root onw, 
‘commanding,’ and ao) ‘a commander, 
chief, or lord,’ and, in Ar. application, 
any kind of chief from the Amfru’ l- 
m&minln, ‘the Amir of the Faithful’ 
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i.c. the Caliph, downwards. The word 
in this form perhaps first became 
familiar as applied to the Princes of 
Sind, at the time of the conquest of 
that Province by Sir C. J. Napier. 
It is the title affected by many Musul- 
man sovereigns of various calibres, as the 
Amir of Kabul, the Amir oLBokhara, 
&c. But in sundry other forma the 
word lias, more or less, taken root in 
European languages since the early 
Middle Ages. Tims it is the origin 
of the title ‘Admiral,’ now conlined 
to generals of the sea service, but 
applied in varying forms by medieval 
Christian writers to the 'Amirs, or 
lords, of the court and army of Egypt 
and other Mohammedan States. The 
word also came to us again, by a later 
importation from the Levant, in the 
French form, Tbnir or Emer. —See 
also Omrah, which is iu fact Umartif, 
the pi. of Amir. Byzantine writers use 
’A pip, 'AprjpS.t, ’Apvpds, ’Aprjpaiot, Ice. 
(See Ducange, Gloss. Graxit.) It is 
the opinion of the best scholars that 
the forms Amiral, Ammiraglio, Admiral 
&«•., originated in the application of a 
Low Latin termination -alts or - alius , 
though some doubt may still attach 
to this question. (See Marcel Devic, 
s.v. Amiral, and Dozy, Oosterlingen, 
s.v. Admiraal [and N.E.D. s.v. Ad¬ 
miral]. The d in admiral probably 
came from a false imagination of con¬ 
nection with admirari. 

1250.—“Li grand amir aim des galics 
m'envois querre, et me denianda s>j j’eatoie 
cousins le roy ; ot je lo di quo nanin . . . ." 
— Joinville, p. 178. This passage illustrates 
the sort of way in which our modern use of 
the word admiral originated. 

c. 1345.—“The Master of tho Ship is like 
a great amir; when he goes ashore the 
archers and the blackamoors march before 
him with javelins and swords, with drains 
and horns and trumpets .”—I bn liatutn, iv. 
93. 

Compare with this description of tho 
Commander of a Chinese Junk in the 14th 
century, A. Hamilton’s of an English Cap¬ 
tain in Malabar in the end of the 17th: 

“Captain Beawes, who commanded tho 
Albemarle , accompanied us also, carrying 
a Drum and two Trumpets with us, so ns to 
make our Compliment the more solemn.”— 
i. 294. 

And this again of an “ interloper ” skipper 
at Hooghly, in 1683: 

1688.—“ Alloy went in a splendid Equip¬ 
age, habitted in scarlet richly laced. Ten 
Englishmen in Blue Capps ana Coats edged 
with Bed, all armed with Blunderbusses, 
went before his pallankeen, 80 (18) Peons 


before them, and 4 Musicians playing on the 
Weights with 2 Flaggs, before him, like an 
Agent . . ."— Hedges, Oct. 8 (Hak. Soc. 
i. 123). 

1384.—“11 Soldano fu cristiano di Grecin, 
e fu venduto per schiavo quando era fanci- 
ullo a uno ammiraglio, come tu dicessi 
‘ capita.no di guerra. — Frescbbaldi, p. 39. 

[1510.—See quotation from Vartheina 
under XBRAFINE.] 

1615.—“The inhabitants (of Sidon) are of 
sundry nations and religions; governed by 
a succession of Princes whom they call 
Emers; descended, as they say, from the 
Druses.”— Sandys, Journey, 210. 

AMOY, u.p. A great seaport of 
Fukien in China, the name of which 
in Mandarin dialect is Hia-men, mean¬ 
ing ‘Hall Gate,’ which is in the 
Cliangchan dialect A-mui n . In some 
books of the last century it is called 
Emwy and the like. It is now a 
Treaty-Port. 

1687.- “Amoy or Anliav, which is a city 
standing on a Navigable Itivor in the Pro¬ 
vince of Pokicn in China, and is a place of 
vast trade."— Dumpier, i. .417. (This looks 
as if Dumpier confounded the name of A may, 
tho origin of which (as generally g'ven) we 
have stated, with that of Aa-hm. one of the 
connected ports, which lies to the N.E., 
about 30 m., as tho crow Hies, from Amoy). 

1727.—“There are some curiosities in 
Amoy. One is a large Stone that weighs 
above forty Tims .... in such an Equili¬ 
brium, that a Youth of twelve Years old can 
easily make it move.”—.1. Hamilton, ii. 243. 

AMSHOM, s. Malay;! 1. affiinm, 
from Skt. tlmsah , ‘a part,’ defined bv 
Gundert as “ pu t of a Talook, formerly 
called hobili, greater than a tarn.' 1 
[Logan (Man. Malabar , i. 87) speaks 
of the amsam us a ‘parish.’] It is 
further explained in the following 
quotation:— 

1878.—“The amahom is really the small¬ 
est revenue division there is iu Malabar, and 
is generally a tract of country some square 
miles in extent, in which there is no such 
thing as a village, but a series of scattered 
homesteads and farms, where the owner of 
the land and his servants reside .... 
separate and apart, iu single separate huts, 
or in scattered collections of huts.”— Report 
of Census Coin, in India. 

A MUCK, to run, v. There is we 
believe no room for doubt that, to ns 
at least, this expression came from the 
Malay countries, where lioth the phrase 
and the practice are still familiar. 
Some vahiable remarks on the pheno¬ 
menon, as prevalent amoug the Malays, 
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were contributed by Dr Oxley of 
Singapore to the Journal of the Indian 
Arckypekvgo. vol. iii. p. 532; see a 
quotation below. [Mr W. W. Skeat 
writes—“The best explanation of the 
fact is perhaps that it was the Malay 
national method of committing suicide, 
especially as one never hears of Malays 
committing suicide in any other way. 
This form of suicide may arise from 
a wish to die fighting ana thus avoid 
a ‘ straw death, a cow’s death ’; but 
it is curious that women and children 
are often among the victims, and 
especially members of the suicide’s 
own family. The act of running a- 
muck is probably due to causes over 
which the culprit has some amount 
of control, as the custom has now 
died out in the British Possessions in 
the Peninsula, the offenders probably 
objecting to being caught and tried in 
cold blood. I remember hearing of 
only about two cases (one by a Sikh 
soldier) in about six years. It has 
been suggested further that the ex¬ 
treme monotonous heat of the Penin¬ 
sula may have conduced to such out¬ 
breaks as those of Running amuck 
and Latah.] 

The word is by Crawfurd ascribed 
to the Javanese, and this is his ex¬ 
planation : 

,l Amuk (J.). An a-muck; to run a-muck; 
to tilt; to run furiously and desperately at 
any one; to nmke a furious onset or charge 
in com but. ”—(Malay Did.) [The standard 
Malay, according to Mr Skeat, is rather 
amok (tneng&mok).] 

Marsden says that the word rarely 
occurs in any other than the verbal 
form mengumuk, ‘to make a furious 
attack’ (Mem. of a Malayan Family, 
96b 

There is reason, however, to ascribe 
an Indian origin to the term ; whilst 
the practice, apart from the term, is 
of no rare occurrence in Indian history. 
Thus Tod records some notable in¬ 
stances, in the history of the Rajputs. 
In one of these (1634) the eldest son 
of the Raja of Marwar ran a-muck at 
the court of Sh&h Jahiui, failing in 
his blow at the Emperor, but killing 
five courtiers of eminence before he 
fell himself. Again, in the 18th een- 
tury, Bljai Singh, also of Marwar, bore 
strong resentment against the T&lpura 
prince of Hyderabad, BIjar Kh&n, who 
had sent to demand from die Bjjjput 
tribute and a bride. A BhattI and a 


Chond&wat offered their services for 
vengeance, and set out for Sind as 
envoys. Whilst Bijar Kh&n read their 
credentials, muttering, ‘No mention 
of the bride!’ the Cnond&wat buried 
a dagger in his heart, exclaiming ‘This 
for the bride!’ ‘And this tor the 
tribute! ’ cried the Bhatti, repeating 
the blow. # The pair then plied their 
daggers right ana left, and 26 persons 
were slain before the envoys were 
hacked to pieces (Tod, ii. 45 & 315). 

But it is in Malabar that we trace 
the apparent origin of the Malay term 
in the existence of certain desperadoes 
who are called by a variety of old 
travellers amoucm or amuco. The 
nearest approach to this that we have 
been able to discover is the Malay&lam 
amar-kkan, ‘a warrior’ (from amor, 
1 fight, war ’). [The proper Malay&lam 
term for such men was Chavcr, literally 
those who took up or devoted them¬ 
selves to death.] One of the special 
applications of this word is remarkable 
in connection with a singular custom 
in Malabar. After the Zamorin had 
reigned 12 years, a great assembly was 
held at Tirutiavayi, when that Prince 
took his seat surrounded by his de¬ 
pendants, fully armed. Any one might 
then attack him, and the assailant, if 
successful in killing the Zamorin, got 
the throne. This had often happened. 
[For a full discussion of this custom 
see Frazer, Golden Bough, 2nd ed., ii. 
14 sq.l In 1600 thirty such assailants 
were killed in the enterprise. Now 
these men were called amar-kkdr (pi. 
of amar-kkan, see Gundert s.v.). These 
men evidently ran a-muck in the true 
Malay sense*; and quotations below 
will show other illustrations from 
Malabar which confirm the idea that 
both name and practice originated 
in Continental India. There is indeed 
a difficulty as to the derivation here 
indicated, in the fact that the amuco 
or amouchi of European writers on 
Malabar seems by no means dose 
enough to amarkkan, whilst it is so 
close to the Malay dmvk: and on 
this further light may be hoped for. 
The identity between the SIUOUCOB 
of Malabar and the amuck runners 
of the Malay peninsula is clearly 
shown by the passage from Correa 
given below. [Mr Whiteway adds— 
“Gouvea (1606) in his Iomada (ch. 9, 
Bk. ii.) applies the word amougues 
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to certain Hindus whom he saw in 
S, Malabar near Quilon, whose duty 
it was to defend the Syrian Christians 
with their lives. There are reasons 
for thinking that the worthy priest 
got hold of the story of a cock and 
a brill; but in any case the Hindus 
referred to were really Jangadas.”] 
(See JANCADA). • 

De Gubernatis has indeed suggested 
that the word amouchi was derived 
from the Skt. amokshya, ‘ that cannot 
be loosed *; and this would be very 
consistent with several of the passages 
which we shall quote, in which the 
idea of being * bound by a vow' 
underlies the conduct of the persons 
to whom the term was applicable both 
in Malabar and in the Archipelago. 
But amokshya is a word unknown to 
Malayalam, in such a sense at least. 

We have seen a-muck derived from 
the Ar. ahmak , ‘fatuous’ [(«.</. Ball , 
Jungle Life , 358).l But this is ety¬ 
mology of the kind which scorns 
history. 

The phrase has been thoroughly 
naturalised in England since the days 
of Dryden and rope. [The earliest 
quotation for “ running amuck ” in the 
N.E.D. is from Marvell (1672).] 

c. 1430.—Nioolo Conti, speaking of-the 
greater Islands of the Archipelago under the 
name of the Two Javos, does not use the 
word, but describes a form of the practice: — 

“Homicide is here a jest, and goes with¬ 
out ntmishment. Debtors are made over to 
their creditors as slaves; and some of these, 
preferring death to slavery, will with drawn 
swords rush on, stabbing all whom they fall 
in with of less strength than themselves, 
until they meet death at the hands of some 
one more than a match for them. This 
man, the creditors then sue in Court for the 
dead man's debt.”—In India in the XVth 
C. 46. 

1616.—“There are some of them (Ja¬ 
vanese) who if they fall ill of say severe 
illness vow to God that if they remain in 
health they will of their own accord seek 
another more honourable death for his ser¬ 
vice, and as soon as they get well they take 
a dagger in their hands, and go out into 
the streets and kill as many persons as they 
meet, both men, women, and children, in 
such wise that they go like mad dogs, kill¬ 
ing until they are killed. . These are called 
Amuco. And as soon as they see them 
begin this work, they cry out, saying Amuco, 
Amuco, in order that people may take care 
of themselves, and they kill them with 
dagger and spear thrusts.”— Barbosa, Hak. 
Soe. 194. Thu passage seems to show that 
the word ennuk must have been commonly 
used in Malay countries before the arrival 
at the Portuguese there, c. 1511. 


1639.—“ . . . The Tyrant (o Rey Ache) 
sallied forth in person, accompanied with 
5000 resolute men (cinco mil Amoucos) and 
charged the Bataea very furiously."— Pinto 
(orig. cap. xvii.) in Cogan, p. 20. 

1552.—De Barros, speaking of the capture 
of tho island of Both (Beyt, off the N.W. 
point of Kathi&w&r) by Nuno da Cunha in 
1531, says: “But the natives of Guzarat 
stood in such fear of Sultan Badur that they 
would not consent to the terms. And so, 
like people determined on death, all that 
night they shaved their heads (this is a 
superstitious practice of those who despise 
life, people whom they call in India Amau- 
cos) and betook thomaelvos to their mosque, 
and there devoted their persons to death 
.... and as an earnest of this vow, anti 
an example of this resolution, the Captain 
ordered a great fire to be made, and cast 
into it his wife, and a little son that he had, 
and all his household and his goods, in fear 
lest anything of his should fall into our 
possession.” Others did the like, and then 
they fell upon tho Portuguese.—Dec. IV. 
iv. 13. 

c. 1561.—In war between tho Kings of 
Calicut and Cochin (1503) two princes of 
Cochin were killed. A number of these 
desperadoes who have been spoken of in 
tho quotations wore killed. . . . “But some 
remained who were not killed, and these 
went in shame, not to have died avenging 
their lords .... these were more than 
200 , who all, according to their custom, 
shaved off all their hair, even to the eye¬ 
brows, and embraced each other and their 
friends and relations^ as men about to 
suffer death. In this case they are as 
madmen—known as amoucos—and count 
themselves as already among the dead. 
Those men dispersed, seeking wherever they 
might find men of Calicut, and among these 
they rushed fearless, killing and slaying till 
they were slain. And some of them, about 
twenty, reckoning more highly of their 
honour, desired iu turn their death to better 
account; and these separated, and found 
their way secretly to Calicut, determined to 
slay the king. But as it became known 
that they were amoUCOB, the city gave tbe 
alarm, and the King sent his servants to 
slay them as they slew others. But they 
liko desperate men played the devil (fatiflo 
diabrurns) before they were slain, and killed 
many poople, with women and children. 
And five of them got together to a wood 
near tho city, which they haunted for a 
ood while after, making robberies and 
oing much mischief, until the whole of 
them were killod.”— Correa, i. 364-5. 

1566.—“Tho King of Cochin . 

hath a great number of gentlemen which 
he calleth Amocchl, and some are called 
Nairi: these two sorts of men esteem not 
their lives anything, so that it may be for 
the honour of their King."— M. Caesar Fn- 
derike in Purchas, ii. 1708. fBee Logan, 
Man. Malabar, i. 138.] 

1584.—“Their forces (in Cochin) consist 
in a kind of soldiers whom they call 
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awiftofthi, who are under obligation to die 
at the King's pleasure, and all soldiers who 
in war lose their King or their general lie 
under this obligation. And of such the 
King makes use in urgent cases, sending 
them to die fighting.”—Letter of F. AS assetli 
to Francesco /., Gd. D. of Tuscany, in lie 
(Jubematis, lf*4. 

c. 1584.—“There are some also who are 
called Amocchi .... who being weary of 
living, set themselves in the way with a 
weapon in their hands, which they call a 
C'rise, and kill as many as they meete with, 
till somebody killoth them; and this they 
doe for the least anger they conceive, as 
desperate men.”— O. Balbi in Purchas, ii. 
1724. 

1602. — De Couto, speaking of the Java¬ 
nese: “Thoy are chivalrous men, and of 
such determination that for whatever offence 
may be offered them they make themselves 
amoucos in order to get satisfaction thereof. 
And were a spear run into the stomach of 
such an ono he would still press forward 
without fear till he got at his foe.”— Dec. 
IV. iii. 1. 

,, In another passage (i4. vii. 141 
De Couto speaks of the amoucos of 
Malabar just as Della Valle does hclow. 
In Dec. VI. viii. 8 he describes how, 
on the death of the King of Fimenta, in 
action with the Portuguese, 1! nearly 4000 
Nairs made themselves amoucos with the 
usual ceremonies, shaving their heads oil 
one side, and swearing by their pagoda to 
avenge the King’s death.” 

1608.—“Este os el genero de milicia de la 
India, y los Reyes sofialan mas o menos 
AmoyOB (6 AxnacoB, <iuo todo e« uno) para 
su guarda ordinaria.”— San Roman, Uis- 
toria, 48. 

1604. —“ Auia hecho vna junta de Amocos, 
con sus ceremonial para venir a morir 
adonde e! Panical auia sedo miiorto."— 
Uuerrero, Rdacion, 91. 

1611.— “Viceroy. What is the meaning 
of amoucos? Soldier. It moans men who 
have made up their mind to die in killing as 
many as they can, ns is done in the parts 
about Malaca by those whom they call 
amoucos in the language of the country.” 
— Couto, TKalot/o do Soldttdo Praticn, 2nd 
part, p. 9.—(Printed at Lisbon in 1790). 

1815.—“ Hos inter Nairos genus est et ordo 
quern Amoc&B vocant quibus ob studium rei 
bellicae praecipua laus tribuitnr, et omnium 
habentur valinissimi.”— Jarric, Thesaurus . 
i. 65. 

1624.—“Thongh two kings may be at war, 
either enemy takes groat heed not to kill 
the King of the opposite faction, nor yet to 
strike Ins umbrella, wherever it may go . . . 
for the whole kingdom of the slain or 
wounded king would be bound to avenge 
him with the complete destruction of the 
enemy, or all, if needful, to perish in the 
attempt. The greater the king's dignity 
among these people, the longer period lasts 
this obligation to furious revenge .... this 
period or method of revenge is termed 


Amoco, and so they say that the Awynao 
of the Samori lasts one day; the Amoco of 
the king of Cochin lasts a life-time; and so 
of others.” — P. della Valle, ii. 745 [flak. 
Soc., ii. 380 see/.]. 

1648.—“ Derrifere ces palissades s'estoit 
cach<S un coquin de Bantamois qui estoit 
revenu de ia Mecoue ct jonoit a Moqua 
. . , . il court par les rues et tue tous ceux 
qu’il rencontre. . . . ”— Tavernier, V. dei 
lndct, lie. iii. ch. 24 [Ed. Rail, ii. 361 seq.]. 

1659.—“ 1 saw in this month of February 
at Batavia the breasts tom with red-hot 
tongs off a black Indian by the executioner; 
and after this he was broken on the wheel 
from below upwards. This was because 
through the evil habit of eating opium 
(according to the godless custom of the 
Indians) he hod become mad and raised 
the cry of A mode (misp. for Amock) . . . 
in which mad state he had slain ftve per¬ 
sons. . . . This was the third Amock- 
crycr whom 1 saw during that visit to 
Batavia (a few months) .broken on the wheel 
for murder.'’ 

* * # * * 

.“Such a murderer and Amock- 

runner has sometimes the fame of being an 
invincible hero because he has so manrally 

repulsed all who tried to seize him. 

So the Netherlands Government is compelled 
when such an Amock-mnner is taken alive 
to punish him in a terrific manner.”— Walter 
Sch ulzens Ost-Indische Reise-Beschreihung 
(German od.), Amsterdam, 1676, pp. 19-20 
and 227. 

1672-—“ Every community (of the Malabar 
Christians), every church has its own 
Amouchi, which .... are people who 
take an oath to protect with their own lives 
the persons and places put under their 
safeguard, from all and every harm.”— P. 
Vicenza Maria. 145. 

,, “If the Prince is slain the amouchi, 
who are numerous, would avenge him 
desperately. If he he injured they pnt on 
festive raiment, take leave of their parents, 
and with fire and sword in hand invade the 
hostile territory, burning every dwelling, and 
slaying man, woman, and child, sparing none, 
until they themselves fall.”— Ibid. 237-8. 

1673.—“And they (the Mohammedans) 
are hardly restrained from running a muck 
(which is to kill whoever they meet, till they 
he slain themselves), especially if they have 
been at Hodge [Hadgue] a Pilgrimage to 
Mecca.”— Fryer, 91. 

1687.—Dryden assailing Bumot:— 

“ Prompt to assault, and careless of defence, 

Invulnerable in his impudence. 

He dares the World ; and eager of a name, 

He thrusts about and justles into fame. 

Frontless and satire-proof, he scours the 
streets 

And runs an Indian Muck at all be 
meets.” 

The Bind and the Panther, line 2477. 

1689.—“Those that run these are called 
Amould, and the doing of it Running a 
Suck.”— Ovington, 287. 
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1712.—“ Amouoo (Termo da India) val o 
meamo que homem determinado e apoatado 
qua despreza a vida e nSo tame a morte.” 
— Bluteau, s.v. 

1727.—“I answered him that I could no 
longer bear their Insults, and, if I had not 
Permission in three Days, I would run a 
Muok (which is a mad Cuetoiy among the 
Mallayax when they beoomo desperate).”— 
A. Hamilton, ii. 231. 

1737.- 

“ Satire’s my weapon, but I’m too discreet 

To run a muok, and tilt at all I meet.” 

Pope, Im. of Horace, B. ii. Sat. i. 69. 

1768-71.—“These acts of indiscriminate 
murder are called by us mucks, because 
the perpetrators of them, during their 
frenzy, continually cry out amok, amok, 
which signifies kill, kill. . .” — Stavorinus, 
i. 291. 

1783. —At Bencoolen in this year (1760)— 
“the Count (d’Estaing) afraid of an in¬ 
surrection among the Buggesses .... 
invited several to the Fort, and when 
these had entered the Wicket was shut 
upon them; in attempting to disarm them, 
they mangamoed , that is ran a muck; they 
drew their cresses, killed one or two French¬ 
men, wounded others, and at last suffered 
themselves, for supporting this point of 
honour.”— Forrest’s Voyage to Mergtii, 77. 

1784. —“ It is not to be controverted that 
these desnerato acts of indiscriminate 
murder, called by us mucks, and by the 
natives mongamo, do actually take place, 
and frequently too, in some parts of the 
east (in Java in particular).”— Marsden, H. 
of Sumatra, 239. 

1788.—“We are determined to run a 
muck rather than suffer ourselves to be 
forced away by these Hollanders.”— Mem. of 
a Malayan Family, 66. 

1798.—“At Batavia, if an officer take one 
of these amoks, or mohawks, as they have 
been called by an easy corruption, bis 
reward is very considerable; but if he kill 
them, nothing is added to his usual pay. . .” 
— Translator if Stavorinus, i. 294. 

1803.—“We cannot help thinking, that 
one day or another, when they are more 
full of opium than usual, they (the Malays) 
will ran a muck from Cape Comorin to the 
Caspian .”—Sydney Smith,' Works, 3rd ed., 

1846.—“On the 8th July, 1846, Sunan, a 
respectable Malay house-builder in Penang, 
ran amok .... killed an old Hindu woman, 
a Kling, a Chinese boy, and a Kling girl 
about three yean old .... and wounded two 
Hindus, three Klings, and two Chinese, of 
whom only two sumved. ... On the trial 
Sunan declared he did not know what he was 
about, and persisted in this at the place of 
execution. . . . The amok took place on the 
8th, the trial on the 13th, and the execution 
on the 15th July,—aU within 8 days,”—/. 
Ind. Arch., vol. ill. 460-61, 

1849.—“ A man sitting quietly among his 
friends and relatives, will without provoca¬ 
tion suddenly start up, weapon In hand, and 


slay all within his reach. . . . Next day 
when interrogated .... the answer has 
invariably been, “The Dovil entered into 
me, my eyes were darkened, 1 did not know 
what I was about.” I have received the 
same reply on at least 20 different occasions; 
on examination of theso monomaniacs, I have 
generally found them labouring under some 
gastric disease, or troublesome ulcer. . . . 
The Bugis, whether from revenge or disease, 
ore by for the most addicted to run amok. 
1 should think three-fourths of all the cases 
I have seen have been by persons of this 
nation .”—Dr T. Oxley, in /. Ind. Archip., 
hi. 532. 


[1869.—“Macassar is the most celebrated 
place in the East for 'running a muck.’” 
—Wallace, Malay Archip. (ed. 1890), 
p. 134.] 

[1870.—For a full account of many cases 
in India, see Cherers, Med. Jurisprudence, 
p. 781 seqq.J 

1873,—“They (the English) .... crave 
governors who, not having bound themselves 
beforehand to ‘run amuck,’ may give the 
land some chance of repose.”— Blackwood's 
Magazine, June, p. 759. 

1875. —“On being struck the Malay at 
once stabbed Arshaa with a kriss ; the blood 
of the people who had witnessed the deed 
was aroused, they ran amok, attacked Mr 
Birch, who was bathing in a floating bath 
close to the shore, stabbed and killed him.” 
— Sir W. I). Jercois to the E. of Carnarvon, 
Nov. 16, 1875. 

1876. —“Twice over, while we were wend¬ 
ing our way up tho steep hill in Galata, it 
was our luck to see a Turk 'run a muck’ 
.... nine times out of ten this frenzy is 
feigned, but not always, as for instance in 
the case where a priest took to running a- 
muck or. an Austrian Lloyd’s boat on the 
Black Sea, and after killing one or two 
passengers, and wounding others, was only 
stopped by retieatod shots from the Captain’s 
pistol.’ Barkley, Fice Years in Bulgaria, 
240-41. 

1877. —The Times of February 11th men¬ 
tions a fatal mttek run by a Spanish sailor, 
Manuel Alves, at the Sailors’ Homo, Liver¬ 
pool ; and the Ocerland Times of India (31st 
August) another run by a sepoy at Meemt. 

1879.—“ Running a-muok does not seem 
to be confined to the Malays. At Ravenna, 
on Monday, when the streets were full of 
people celebrating the festa of St John the 
Baptist, a maniac rushed out, snatched up a 
knife from a butcher’s stall and fell upon 

everyone he came across.before ho 

was captured he wounded more or less 
seriously 11 persons, among whom was one 
little child .”—Pall Mall Gazette, July 1. 

„ “Captain Shaw mentioned . . . 
that ho had known as many aa 40 people 
being injured by a single 'amok* runner. 
When the ray 'amok I amok I ’ is raised, 
people fly to the right and left for shelter, 
for after the blinded madman’* kris has once 
‘ drunk blood,’ his fury beoomes ungovern¬ 
able, his sole desire u to kill; he strikes 
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here and (here; he stabs fugitives in the 
back, his Ms drips blood, he rushes on yet 
more wildly, blood and murder in his course; 
there are shrieks and groans, his bloodshot 
eyes start from their sockets, his frenzy 
gives him unnatural strength ; then all of a 
sudden he drops, shot through the heart, or 
from sudden exhaustion, clutching his 
bloody Ms." — Mis* Bird, Golden Chersonese, 
356. 

ANACONDA, s. This word for a 
great python, or boa, is of very obscure 
origin. It is now applied in scientific 
/.oology os the specific name of a great 
S. American water-snake. Cuvier has 
“ L'Anacondo (Boa scytale et murina, 
L.— Boa aquatica , Prince Max.),” (Eigne 
Animal , 1829, ii. 78). Again, in the 
Official Report prepared by the Bra¬ 
zilian Government for the Philadelphia 
Exhibition of 1876, we find : “ Of the 
genus Boa .... we may mention the 

_ mcuriii or mcuriuba(B. anaconda), 

whose skins are used for boots and 
shoes and other purposes.” And as 
the subject was engaging our attent ion 
we read the following in the St Janie/ 
Gazette of April 3, 1882:—“A very 
unpleasant account is given bv a Bra¬ 
zilian piper, the Vos do Povo of 
Diamant.ino, of the proceedings of a 
huge water-snake called the meuruyu, 
which is to be found in some of the 
rivers of Brazil. ... A slave, with 
some eompmions, was fishing with 
a net in the river, when lie was 
suddenly seized by a sucuruyu, who 
made an effort with his hinder coils 
to carry off at the same, time another 
of the fishing party.” We had 
naturally supposed the name to he 
S. American, and its S. American 
character was rather corroborated by 
our finding in Ramnsio’s version of 
Pietro Martins d’Angheria such S. 
American names as Anacauchoa and 
Anacaona. Serious doubt was how¬ 
ever thrown on the American origin 
of the word when we found that 
Mr H. W. Bates entirely disbelieved 
it, and when we failed to trace the 
name in any older books about S. 
America. 

In fact the oldest authority that we 
have met with, the famous John Ray, 
distinctly assigns the name, and the 
serpent to which the name properly 
belonged, to Ceylon. This occurs in 
his Synopsis Methodica Animalium 
Quadrupeaum el Serpentini Generis, 
Lond. 1693. In this he gives a Cata¬ 


logue of Indian Serpents, which he 
had received from his friend Dr 
Tancred Robinson, and which the 
latter had noted e Museo Leydenri. 
No. 8 in this list runs as follows:— 

“8. Serpens Indicus Bubalinus, 
Anac&ndaia Zeylonensibus, id est 
Bubalorufn aliorumque jumentoruni 
membra conterens,” p. 332. 

The following passage from St 
Jerome, giving an etymology, right 
or wrong, of the word boa, which 
our naturalists now limit to certain 
great serpents of America, but which 
is often popularly applied to the 
pythons or E. Asia, shows a remark¬ 
able analogy to Ray’s explanation of 
the name Anaeandaia .*— 

c. a.d. 395-400.—“Si quidem draco mirae 
magnitudmis, quos gentili sarmone Boas 
vocant, ab eo quod tarn, grandes sint ut boves 
glutire solea/nt, omnem late vastabat pro- 
vinciaro, et non solum armenta et pecudes 
sed agricolas quoque et paatores tract©* ad 
se vi spiritus absorbebat.”—In Vita Seti. 
HUariovis Eremilae, Opera Scti. Eus. 
Hieron. Venctiis, 1767, ii. col. 35. 

Rav adds that on this No. 8 should 
be. read what D. Cleverus has said in 
the F.phem. German. An 12. obser. 7, 
entitled: De Serpente magno Indiae 
Oriental is Urobubalim deglutiente. The 
serpent in ijuestion was 25 feet long. 
Ray quotes m abridgment the descrip¬ 
tion of its treatment of the buffalo; 
how, if the. resistance is great, the 
victim is dragged to. a tree, and com¬ 
pressed against it ; how the noise of 
the crashing bones is beard as far 
as a cannon: how the crushed car¬ 
cass is covered with saliva, etc. It 
is added that the. country people (ap¬ 
parently this is in Amboyna) regard 
this great serpent as most desirable 
food. 

The following are extracts from 
Clever’s paper, which is, more fully 
cited, Miscellanea Curiosa , sive Ephime- 
ridum Medico-Physirarum Germani - 
carum Academiae Naturae Curiosorum. 
Dec. ii.—Annus Secundus, Anni 
MDCLXXXIII. Norimbergae. Anno 
MDCLXXXIV. pp. 18-20. It is 
illustrated by a formidable but in¬ 
accurate picture showing the serpent 
seizing an ox (not a buffalo) by the 
muzzle, with huge teeth. He tells 
how he dissected a great snake that 
he bought from a huntsman in which 
he found a whole stag of middle 
age, entire in skin and every part; 
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and another which contained a wild 
goat with great horns, likewise quite 
entire; and a third which had 
swallowed a porcupine armed with 
all his “ sagittiferis aculcis,” In 
Amboyna a woman great with child 
had been swallowed by such a 
serpent. . . . 

“Quod si animal quoddam robAatius reni- 
tatur, ut epiris anguinis enecuri non posait, 
serpens crebris cum anim&li convolutionibus 
caudft su& proximam arborem in auxilium et 
robur corporis arripit eamque ciroumdat, 
quo ao fortius et valentius gyris auis animal 
comprimere, suffocare, ot demum onocare 
posait. . . 

“ Factum eat hoc modo, ut (quod ex fide 
dignissimia habeo) in Kegno Aracan .... 
tans vasti corporis anguis prope (lumen 
quoddam, cum Uro-bubalo, sive sylrestri 
bubalo aut uro .... immani spectaculo 
oongredi visas fuerit, eumque dicto modo 
oociaerit; quo conflictu et plusquam hostili 
amplexu fragor ossinm in bubalo comminu- 
torum ad distantiam tormenti bellici majoris 
.... a spectatoribus sat eminua stantibus 
exaudiri potuit. ...” 

The natives said these great snakes 
had poisonous fangs. These Clever 
could not find, but he believes the 
teeth to be in some degree venomous, 
for a servant of his scratched his hand 
on one of them. It swelled, greatly 
inflamed, and produced fever and 
delirium : 

“ Nec prius cessabant symptomata, quam 
Serpentinus lapis (see SNAKE-STONE) 
quam Patres Jesuitae hie componunt, vulneri 
adapt&tus omne venonum extraheret, ct 
ubique symptomata convonientibus antidotis 
essent profiigata.” 

Again, in 1768, we find in the Scots 
Magazine, App. p. 673, but quoted 
from “London pap. Aug. 1768, and 
signed by B. Eavnn, a professed eye¬ 
witness, a story with the following 
heading: “Description of the Ana¬ 
conda, a monstrous species of serpent. 
In a letter from an English gentleman, 
many years resident in tne Island 

of tieylon in the East Indies. 

The Ceylonese seem to know the 
creature well: they call it Anaconda, 
and talked of eating its flesh when 
they caught it.” He describes its 
seizing ana disposing of an enormous 
“tyger.” The serpent darts on the 
“ tyger ” from a tree, attacking first 
with a bite, then partially crushing 
and dragging it to the tree . . . . 
“winding his body round both the 
tyger and the tree with all his violence, 
till the ribs and other bones began 


to give way .... each giving a loud 
crack when it burst .... tne poor 
creature all this time wan livings and 
at every loud crash of its bones gave 
a houl, not loud, yet piteous enough 
to pierce the crudest heart.” 

Then the serpent drags away its 
victim, covers it with slaver, swallows 
it, etc. The whole thing is very 
cleverly told, but is evidently a ro¬ 
mance founded on the description by 
“D. Cleyerus,” which Is quoted by 
Ray. There are no tigers in Ceylon. 
In fact, “ R. Edwin ” has developed 
the Romance of the Anaconda out 
of the description of D. Cleyerus, 
exactly as “Mynheer Fbrscli” some 
years later developed the Romance, 
of the Upas out of the older stories 
of the poison tree of Macassar. Indeed, 
when we find “Dr Andrew Cleyer” 
mentioned among the early relators 
of these latter stories, the suspicion 
becomes strong that both romances 
had the same author, and that “ R. 
Edwin" was also the true author of 
the wonderful story told under the 
name of Foerseh. (See further under 
UPAS.) 

In Percival’s Ceylon (1803) we read : 
“ Before I arrived in the island I had 
heard many stories of a monstrous 
snake, so vast in size as to devour 
tigers and buffaloes, and so daring as 
even to attack the elephant” (p. 303). 
Also, in Pridham’s Ceylon and its 
Dependencies (1849, ii. 750- 51): 
“Pimbera or Anaconda is of the 
genus Python, Cuvier, and is known 
in English as the rock-snake.’’ 
Emerson Tennent {Ceylon, 4th ed., 
1860, i. 196) says: “The great python 
(the ‘l*oa’ as it is commonly desig¬ 
nated by Europeans, the * anaconda ’ 
of Eastern story) which is supposed to 
crush the liones of an elephant, and to 
swallow a tiger” .... It may be sus¬ 
pected that the letter of “ R. Edwin ” 
was the foundation of all or most of 
the stories alluded to in these pas¬ 
sages. Still we have the authority 
of Ray’s friend that Anaconda, or 
rather Anacondaia, was at Leyden 
applied as a Ceylonese name to a 
specimen of this python. The only 
interpretation of this that we can 
offer is Tamil dnai - kondra {dnaik- 
k6nda\ “which killed an elephant”; 
an appellative, but not a name. We 
have no authority for the application 
of this appellative to a snake, though 
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the passages quoted from Percival, 
Pridham, and Tennent are all sug¬ 
gestive of such stories, and the inter¬ 
pretation of the name anarondaia given 
to Ray: “ Bubalorum . . . membra 
conterens,” is at least quite analogous 
as an appellative. It may be added 
that in Malay anakanda signifies “ one 
that is well-born," which does not help 
us. . . [Mr Skeat is unable to trace the 
word in Malay, and rejects the deriva¬ 
tion from anakanda given above. A 
more plausible explanation is that 
given by Mr D. Ferguson (8 Ser. 
N. <t Q. xii. 123), who derives ana- 
candaia from Singhalese Henakandayd 
(he.na, ‘lightning’; kanda, ‘stern, 
trunk,’) which is a name for the whip- 
snake ( Passerita mycterizans ), the name 
of the smaller reptile being by a 
blunder transferred to the greater. 
It is at least a curious coincidence 
that Ogilvy (1670) in his “ Description 
of the African Isles ” (p. 690), gives: 

“ Anakandef, a sort of small snakes,” 
which is the Malagasy Anakandity, ‘a 
snake.’] 

1859.—“The skins of anacondas offered j 
at Bangkok coroc from the northern pro¬ 
vinces. (>. King, in J. R. (J. fine., xxx. 

184. 

ANANAS, s. The Pine-apple (Ana- 
vassa sativa , Lindl. ; Bromeha Ananas, 
L.), a native of the hot regions of 
Mexico und Panama. It abounded, as 
a cultivated plant, in Hispaniola and 
all the islands according to Oviedo. 
The Brazilian Nana, or perhaps Nanas, 
gave the Portuguese A nanas or A minus. 
This name has, we believe, accompanied 
the. fruit whithersoever, except to 
England, it has travelled from its 
home in America. A pine was brought 
home to Charles V., as related by J. 
D’Acosta below. The plant is stated 
to have been iirst, in Europe, culti¬ 
vated at Leyden about 1650 (?). In 
England it first fruited at Richmond, 
in Sir M. Decker’s garden, in 1712.* 
But ita diffusion in tlie East was early 
and rapid. To one who has seen the 
hundreds of acres covered with pine¬ 
apples on the islands adjoining Singa¬ 
pore, or their profusion in a seemingly 
wild state in the valleys of the Kasia 
country on the eastern Inn-ders of 

* The BngUtK Cyclop, states on the authority of 
the Sloane MBS. that the pine waa brought Into 
Bngland by the Bari of Portland, in 1W0. [See 
KncyL Brit., 0th ed., xix. 100.] 


Bengal, it is hard to conceive of this 
fruit as introduced in modern times 
from another hemisphere. But, as in 
the case of tobacco, the name, lie- 
wrayeth its true origin, whilst the 
large natural family of plants to which 
it belongs is exclusively American. 
The name^given by Oviedo, proliably 
those of Hispaniola, are laiama as a 

S general name, and Boniana and Aiagua 
or two species. Pine-apples used to 
cost a pard&O (a coin difficult to 
determine the value of in those days) 
when first introduced in Malabar, says 
Linschoten, but “now there are so 
many grown in tlie country, that 
they are good clieape ” (91); [Hak. 
Soc. ii. 19]. Athanasius Kircber, in the 
middle of the 17th century, speaks of 
the ananas as produced in great abun¬ 
dance in the Chinese provinces of 
Canton, Kiangsu and ruhkien. In 
11m Muhammad Wall's H. of the Con¬ 
quest of Assam, written in 1662, the 
pine-apples of that region are com¬ 
mended for size and flavour. In the 
last years of the preceding century 
Carletti (1599) already commends the. 
excellent umtnas of Malacca. But even 
wane 20 or 30 years earlier the fruit 
was grovm profusely in W. India, as 
we learn from Chr. d’Acosta (1578). 
And we know from the A in that (about 
1590) the. ananas was habitually served 
at the table of Akbar, the price of 
one being reckoned at only 4 dams, 
or i\j of a rupee ; whilst Akbar’s son 
Jahangir states that the fruit came 
from the sea-perts in th_e possession 
of the Portuguese.—(See. Ain, i. 66-68.) 

In Africa too, this royal fruit has 
spread, carrying the American name 
along with it. “The Mananazit or 
pine-apple,” says Burton, “grows 
luxuriantly as far as 3 marches from 
the coast (of Zanziliar). It is never 
cultivated, nor have its qualities as 
a fibrous plant been discovered." 
(J.R.G.S. xxix. 36). On the lie Ste 
Marie, of Madagascar, it grew in the 
first half of the 17th century as manassc 
(Flarourt, 29). 

Alml Fa?l, in the Ain, mentions 
that the fruit xvas also called kathal-i- 
safari, or ‘travel jack-fruit,’ “because 
oung plants put into a vessel may 
e taken on travels and will yield 
fruits." This seems a nonsensical pre- 


t U la here a Suihlli prefix. See Btmk't Camp, 
Grammar, 189. 
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text for the name, especially as another 
American fruit, the Guava, is some¬ 
times known in Bengal as the Safari- 
<fm, or ‘travel mango.’ It has been 
suggested by one of tne present writers 
that these cases may present an un¬ 
common use of the word safari in 
the sense of ‘foreign’ or ‘outlandish,’ 
just as Clusius says of the pine-apple 
in India, “ peregrinus est hie fructus,” 
and as we begin this article by speak¬ 
ing of the ananas as having ‘ travelled ’ 
from its home in S. America. In the 
Tesoro of Cobarruvias (1611) we find 
“ (fafari, cosa de Africa o Argel, como 
grenada” (‘a thing from Africa or 
Algiers, such as a pomegranate ’). And 
on turning to Dozy and Eng. we find 
that in Saracenic Spain a renowned 
kind of pomegranate was called rommdn 
safari: though this was said to have 
its name from a certain Safar ibn- 
Obaid al Kildi , who grew it first. 
One doubts here, and suspects some 
connection with the Indian terms, 
though the link is obscure. The 
lamented Prof. Blochmann, however, 
in a note on this suggestion, would 
not admit the possibility of the use 
of safari for ‘foreign.’ lie called at¬ 
tention to the possible analogy of the 
Ar. safarjal for ‘quince.’ [Another 
suggestion may be hazarded. There 
is an Ar. word, dsdfiriij , which the 
diets, define as ‘a kind of olive.’ 
Burton (Ar. Nights , iii. 79) translates 
this as ‘sparrow-olives,’ ana says that 
they are. so called because they attract 
sparrows ( dsdfir ). It is perhaps pos¬ 
sible that' this name for a variety 
of olive may have been transferred 
to the pine-apple, and on reaching 
India, have been connected bv a folk 
etymology with safari applied to a 
‘ travelled ’ fruit.] In Macassar, accord¬ 
ing to Crawfurd, the ananas is called 
Pandang, from its strong external 
resemblance, as regards fruit and 
leaves, to the Pandanvs. Conversely 
we have called the latter screw-pine, 
from its resemblance to the ananas , 
or perhaps to the pine-cone, the 
original owner of the name. Acosta 
again (1578) describes the Pandanus 
oaoratissima as the ( wild ananas. and 
in Malayalam the pine-apple is called 
by a name meaning ‘ pandanus-jack- 
fruit.* 

The term ananas has been Arabized, 
among the Indian pharmacists at least, 


as ’ain-un-nds ‘the eye of man’; in 
Burmese nan-na-si, and in Singhalese 
and Tamil as anndsi (see Moodeen 
Sheriff). 

We should recall attention to the 
fact that pine-apple was good English 
long before the discovery of America, 
its proper meaning being what we 
have now been driven (for the avoiding 
of confusion) to call a pine-cone. This 
is the only meaning of tlie term 
‘pine-apple’ in Minsneu’s Guide into 
Tongues (2nd ed. 1627). And the 
ananas got this name from its strong 
resemblance to a pine-cone. This is 
most striking as regards the large 
cones of the Stone-Pine of S. Europe. 
In the following three first quotations 
‘pine-apple’ is used in the ola sense : 

1563.—“To all such as die so, the people 
erecteth a chappell, and to each of them a 
pillar and pole made of Pine-apple for a 
perpetuall monument.”— Reports of Japan, 
m Flakl. ii. 567. 

,, “The greater part of the quad¬ 
rangle set with savage trees, as Okes, Ches- 
nuts, Cypresses, Pine-apples. Cedars.”— 
Reports of China , tr. by It. Willes, in Hold. 

ii. 559. 

1577-—“ In these islandes they found no 
trees knowen vnto them, but Pine-apple 
trees, and Date trees, and those of maruey- 
lous heyght, and cxceedy ng hard 6."—Peter 
Martyr, in Eden’s IT. of Trauayle, fol. 11. 

Oviedo, in H. of the (Western) Indies , 
fills folio ['ages with an enthusiastic 
description, of the pine-apple as first 
found in Hispaniola, and of the reason 
why it got this name (jrina in Spanish, 
■pigna in Ramusio’s Italian, from which 
we quote). We extract a few frag¬ 
ments. 

1535.—“There are in this iland of Spa- 
gnuolo certain thistles, each of which bears 
a Pigna, and this is one of tho most beauti¬ 
ful fruits that I have seen. ... It baa all 
these qualities in combination, viz. beauty 
of aspect, fragrance of colour, and exquisite 
flavour. The Christians gave it the name it 
bears {Pigna) because it is, in a manner, 
like that. Bnt the pine-apples of the Indies 
of which we are speaking are much moro 
beautiful than the pigne [».e. pine-cones] of 
Europe, and have nothing of that hardness 
which is seen in those of Castile, which ore 
in fact nothing hut wood,” &c.— Ramusio, 

iii. f. 135 v. 

1564.—“Their pines be of the bigness of 
two fists, the outside whereof is of the 
making of a pine-apple [t.e. pine-cone], bnt 
it is softe like the rinde of a cuoomber, and 
the inside eateth like an apple, bat it is 
more delicious than any sweet apple 
sugared." —Master John Mewl Una, in Jlakl, 
iii. 002. 
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1675.—“ Aussi la plus part des Sauuages 
a’en nourrissent vne bonne partie de 1’annle, 
comma autwi ils font d’vne autre espeae de 
fruit, no(S6 Nana, qui est gros cofhe vne 
moyenne dtrouille, et fait autour comma 
vne pomme de pin. . . .”— A. Thevet, Cosmo- 
grapkie Vnivertelle, liv. xxii. ff. 986 
936 (with a pretty good cut). 

1690.—“Tho Pines, or Pine-apples, are of 
the same fashion and forme outwardly to 
those of Castille, but within they wholly 
differ. . . One presented one of these Pine¬ 
apples to the Emperour Charles the flft, 
which must have cost much paiue and care 
to bring it so farre, with the plant from the 
Indies, yet would he not trie the taste.”— 
Jot. de Acosta, E. T. of 1604 (Hak. Soc.), 
236-7. 

1695.—“. . . with diuers sortes of excel¬ 
lent fruits and routes, and great abundance 
of Pinas, tho princesse of fruits that grow 
vnder the Sun."— Ralegh, Disc, of Ouiana 
(Hak. Soc.), 73. 

c. 1610.—“ Anan&ts, et plusieurs autres 
fruicts.”— P. de Dual, i. 236 [Hak. Soc. i. 
328]. 

1616.— "The ananas or Pine, which 
seems to the taste to be a pleasing com- : 
pound, made of strawberries, claret-wine, 
rose-water, and sugar, well tempered 
together.”— Terry, in Pun-lias, ii. 1469. 

1623.—“The ananas is esteemed, and 
with reason, for it is of excellent flavour, 
though very peculiar, and rather acid than 
otherwise, hut having an indescribable dash 
of sweetness that renders it agreeable. And 
as even these hooks (Clusius, &c.) don’t 
mention it, if 1 remember rightly, I will say 
in brief that when you regard the entire 
fruit externally, it looks just like one of our 
pine-cones (jugna), with just such scales, 
and of that very colour.”— P. della Valle, ii. 
582 [Hak. Soc., i. 135], 

1631.—Boutins thus writes of the fruit: - 
“ Qui legitis Cynaras, ntque indica dnlcia 
fragu. 

No minis liaoo comedos, fugito hinc, latet 
anguis in herbA." 

Lib. vi. cap. 50, p. 145. 

1661.—“1 first saw tbo famous Quern 
Pine brought from Barbados and presented 
to his Majestic ; but the first that were ever 
seen in England were those sent to Cromwell 
House foure years since.”— Krelyn’s Uiary, 
July 19. 

[o. 1665.—“ Among other fruits, they pre¬ 
serve large citrons, such as we havo in 
Europe, a certain delicate root about the 
length of sarsaparilla, that common fruit of 
the Indies called amba, another called 
ananas . . . ."-—Bernier (ed. Cimsfablr), 
438.] 

1667.—“Ie peux & trhs-justo titre ap¬ 
pellor 1’Ananas le Roy des fruits; parcequ’il 
est le plus beau, et le meilleur de urns ceux 
qui sont sur la terra. Cost sans doute pour 
oette raison le Roy dee Roys luy a mis une 
oouronne sur la teste, qui est comme une 
marque essentieUe de sa Royaute, puis qu’k 
la oheute du pare, il produit un ieune Roy 


qui luy suocede en toutes sea admirables 
qualitas,” — P. Du Tertre, Hut. Ofn. des 
Antilles Habitles par let Franpyis, ii. 127. 

1668.—“Standing by his Majesty at 
dinner in the Presence, there was of that 
rare fruit call’d the King-pine, groom in the 
Barhadoes and the West indies, the first of 
them I have ever seene. His Majesty having 
cut it up wets pleas’d to give me a piece off 
his owne plate to taste of, but in my opinion 
it falls short of those ravishing varieties of 
deliciousness describ’d in Capt. logon’s 
history and others.”— Evelyn, July 19. 

1673.—“The fruit the English call Pine- 
Apple (the Moors Ananas) because of the 
Resemblance.”— Fryer, 182. 

1716.—“I had more reason to wonder 
that night at the King’s table ” (at Hanover) 
“to see a present from a gentleman of this 
country .... what I thought, worth all the 
rest, two ripe Anan&HM, which to my taste 
are a fruit perfectly delicious. You know 
they are naturally the growth of the Brasil, 
and I could not imagine how they came here 
but bv enchantment/”— Lady M. W. Mon¬ 
tagu, Letter XIX. 

1727.- 

“ Oft in humble station dwells 

Unboastful worth, above fastidious pomp; 

Witness, thou best hnswa, thou the pride 

Of vegetable life, beyond whate’er 

The poets imaged in the golden age.” 

Thomson, Summer. 

The poet here gives the word an unusual 
form and accent. 

c. 1730.—“They (the Portuguese) culti¬ 
vate the skirts of the hills, and grow the 
best products, such as sugar-cane, pine¬ 
apples, and rice.”— Khdfi Khan, in Elliot, 
vii. 345. 

A curious question has been raised 
regarding the ananas, similar to that 
discussea under CUSTARD-APPLE, as 
in the existence of the pine-apple to 
the Old World, before the days of 
Columbus. 

In Prof. Rawlinson’s Ancient 
Monarchies (i. 578), it is stated in 
reference to ancient Assyria : “ Fruits 
.... were highly prized; amongst 
those of most repute were pomegranates, 

S es, citrons, and apparently pine- 
es.” A foot-note adds: “The 
representation is so exact that I can 
hardly doubt the pine-apple being 
intended. Mr Layard expresses him¬ 
self on this point with some hesitation 
(Nineveh and Babylon, p. 338).” The 
cut given is something like the con¬ 
ventional figure of a pine-apple, 
though it seems to us by no means 
very exact as such. Again, in Winter 
Jones’s tr. of Conti (c. 1430) in India in 
the 16 th Century , the traveller, speak¬ 
ing of a place called Panemia (read 
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Pavconia apparently Pegu) is made to 
say: “ they have pine-apples, oranges, 
chestnuts, melons, but small and green, 
white sandal-wood and camphor.* 

We cannot believe that in either 
place the object intended was the 
Ananas, which has carried that 
American name with it found the 
world. Whatever the Assyrian 
representation was intended for, 
Conti seems to have stated, in the 
words pinus habent (as it runs in 
Poggio’s Latin) merely that they had 
pine-trees. We do not understand on 
wlmt ground the translator introduced 
pine-apples. If indeed any fruit was 
meant, it might have been that of the 
screw-pine, which though not eaten 
might perhaps have been seen in the 
bazars of Pegu, as it is used for some 
economical purposes. But pinus does 
not mean a fruit at all. ‘ Pine-cones ’ 
even would have Tieen expressed by 
pineas or the like. [A reference to Mr 
L. W. King was thus answered : “ The 
identity of the tree with the date-palm 
is, I believe, acknowledged by all 
naturalists who have studied the trees 
on the Assyrian monuments, an.d the 
‘cones’ held by the winged figures 
have obviously some connection with 
the trees. I think it was Prof. Tylor 
of Oxford (see Academy, June 8, 188(5, 
p. 283) who first identified the cere¬ 
mony with the fertilization of the 
palm, and there is much to be said for 
nis suggestion. The date-palm was of 
very great use to the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, for it furnished them with 
fooa, drink, and building materials, 
and this fact would explain the 
frequent repetition on the Assyrian 
monuments of the ceremony of fer¬ 
tilisation. On the other hand, there 
is no evidence, so far as I know, that 
the pine-apple was extensively grown 
in Assyria.” Also see Maspe.ro , Dawn 
of Oiv. 556 seq. ; on the use of the pine- 
cone in Greece, Fraser , Paueanias, iii. 
65.3 

ANCHEDIVA, ANJEDIVA, n.p. 
A small island off the W. coast of 
India, a little S. of Carwar, which is 
the subject of frequent and interesting 
mention in the early narratives. The 
name is interpreted by Malayalim as 
aHju-dlvu, ‘ Five Islands,’ and if this is 
correct belongs to the whole group. 
This may, however, he only an en¬ 


deavour to interpret an old name, 
which is perhaps traceable in 'KtyiSluv 
N5j<ro* of Ptolemy. It is a remarkable 
example of the slovenliness of English 
professional map-making that Iveith 
Johnston’s Royal Atlas map of India 
contains no indication of this famous 
island. [The Times Atlas and 
Constable’s Hand Atlas also ignore it.] 
It has, between land survevH and sea- 
charts, been omitted altogether by the 
compilers. But it is plain enough in 
the Admiralty charts ; and the way Mr 
Birch speaks of it in his translation of 
Albuquerque as an “Indian seaport, 
no longer marked on the maps,” is odd 
(ii. 168). 

c. 1345. — tbn Batata gives no name, but 
Anjediva is certainly the island of which he 
thus speaks: “We left behind us the island 
(of Sindabur or Goa), passing close to it, 
and cast anchor by a small island near the 
mainland, where there was a temple, with 
a grove and a roservoir of water. When wo 
had landed on this little island we found 
there a Jogi leaning against the wall of a 
Rudkhilnah or house of idols ."—lbn Uatuta, 
iv. 63. 

The like may be said of the Roteiro 
of V. da Gama’s voyage, which likewise 
gives no name, but describes in wonder¬ 
ful correspondence with Thu Batata ; 
as does Correa, even to the Jogi, still 
there after 150 years ! 

1498.—“So tno Captain-Major ordered 
Nicolas Coel'o to go in an armed boat, and 
see where the water was; and he found in 
the same island a building, a church of great 
ashlar-work, which had been destroyed by 
the Moors, as the country people said, only 
the chapel had been covered with straw, ana 
they used to make their prayers to three 
black stones in the midst >>f the lody of the 
chapel. Moreover they found, just beyond 
the church, a tangve of wrought ashlar, 
in which we took as much water as we 
wanted ; and at the top of the whole island 
stood a great tangue of the depth of 4 
fathoms, and moreover we found in front 
of the church a beach where we careened 
the ship.”— Roteiro, 95. 

1510.—“I quitted this place, and wont to 
another island which is called Axuediva. . . 
There is an excellent port between the island 
and the mainland, and very good water is 
found in the said island." — Varthema, 120. 

c. 1552. —“Dom Francesco do Almeida 
arriving at the Island of Anchediva, the 
first thing he did was to send Jofto Homem 
with letters to the factors of Oananor, 
Cochin, and Coulffo. . . ."—Karros, I. viii, 9. 

c. 1561.—- “ They went and pat in at Ajige- 
diva, where they enjoyed themselves much; 
there were good water springs, and there 
was in the upper part of the island a tank 
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built with atone, with very good water, 
and much wood; . . . there were no in- 
habitante, only a beggar man whom they 
called Jogwdet , . . —Correa, Hak. Soc. 

m 

1727.—“ In January, 1664, my Lord 
(Marlborough) went back to England .... 
and left Sir Abraham with the rest, to* pass 
the westerly Monsoons, in Borne Port on the 
Coast, but being unacquainted, chose a 
desolate Island called Aaj&dwa, to winter 
nt. . . . Here they stayed from April to 
October, in which time they buried above 
200 of their Men."— A. Hamilton,, i. 182. 
At p. 274 the name is printed more correctly 
Anjediva. 

ANDAMAN, n.p. Tlie name of a 
croup of islands in the Bay of Bengal, 
inhabited by triljes of a negrito race, 
and now jiartially occupied as a convict 
settlement under the Government of 
India. The name (though perhaps 
obscurely indicated bv Ptolemy—see 
H. Y. in P.RU.S. 1881, p. 665) first 
appears distinctly in the Ar. narratives 
of the 9th century. [The Ar. dual 
form is said to be from Agamitae, the 


che tutti gli amasz&no, a man 
de’ Fedenci, in Jtamurio, iii.: 


—Genre 


1727.— The Islands opposite the Coast 
of Tanacerin are the Andamans. They lie 
about 80 leagues off, and are surrounded 
by many dangerous Banks and Rocks; they 
are all inhabited with CanibaH, who are so 
fearless that they will swim off to a Boat 
if she approach near the shore, and attack 
her with tlftir wooden Weapons . . . .”— 
A. Hamilton, ii. 65. 

ANDOR, s. Port, ‘a litter,’ and 
used in the old Port., writers for a 
palankin. It was evidently a kind of 
Muncheel or Dandy, i.e. a slung 
hammock rather than a palankin. But 
still, as so often is the case, comes in 
another word to create perplexity. 
For andas is, in Port., a bier or a litter, 
apjiearing in Bluteau as a genuine 
Port, word, and the use of which by 
the writer of the Roteiro quoted 
below shows that it is so indeed. And 
in defining Andor the same lexico- 

f rapher says : “ A portable vehicle in 
ndia, in those regions where they do 


Malay name of the altorigines.] The ! llot llS0 beasts, as in Malabar and 
persistent charge of cannibalism seems I elsewhere. It is a kind of contrivance 
to have been unfounded. [See E. H. j lk( * au uncovered Andas, which men 
Man, On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of j '” ? - ar on their shoulders, &c. . . . 
the Andaman Islands, Intro, xiii. 45.] | Among us Andor is a machine with 


the Andaman Islands, Intro, xiii. 45.] 

a.D. 851.—“Beyond are two islands 
divided by a sea called And&m&n. The 
natives of these isles devour men alive; 
their hue is black, their hair woolly ; their 
countenance and eyes have something fright.- , 


fill in them .... they go naked, and have j swim T a swii 

no boats.” ■Relation dex Voyages, kc. j w j UI1 ^ v ft ] ttG 

par Heimud, i. 8. ! h ' d 1 ' •I 

c. 1050, - These islands are mentioned in 1 1 * 

tho great Tanjorc temple-inscription (11th | T ,. ’ 

cent.) as T\maitth-><, ‘ Islands of Impurity,’ Indian worn 
inhabited by cannibals. Van der Lit I 

c. 1292.—“ Angamanain is a very large this Mr Sk 
Island. The people are without a King and a&dor mcai 
are idolaters, and are no better than wild cartili" rice,' 
beasts .... they are a most cruel genera- tlio'same 
tion, and eat everybody that they can catch ., '• , ’ , 
if not, of their own race ."—Marco I'ofo, Bk. 18 luir(1 *° 
iii. c. 13. 1013.—“ Le 

c. 1430.—“. . . leaving on his right hand rendlb, les roii 


bear on their shoulders, &c. . . . 
Among us Andor is a machine with 
four arms in which images or reliuues 
of the saints ate burnt* in processions.” 
This last term is not, as we had 
imsigined an old Port. word. It is 
Indian, in fact Sanskrit, hindola, ‘a 


c. 143U.—". . . leaving on his right hand 
an island called Anri emani a, which means 
the island of Gold, the circumference of 
which is 800 miles. The inhabitants are 
cannibals. No travellers touch here unless 
driven to do so by bad weather, for when 
taken they are tom to pieces and devoured 
by these cruel savages. — Conti, in India in 
JtV. Cent., 8. 

0.1666.— “Da Nicnbar sinb a Pegu € 
vna catena d’lsole infinite, dolle quali niolto 
sono habitats da gente seluaggia, e ohiamansi 
laola d’Andaman ....cm per disgratia 
si perde in queBte Isole qualehe naue, come 
gik se n’ha perao, non ne scam pa alouno, 


1 swing, a swinging cradle or hammock,’ 

J whence also Malir. hindold, and H. 
hindola or handola. It occurs, as will 
l»e seen, in the old Ar. work about, 
i Indian wonders, published by MM. 
Van der Lith and Marcel Devic. [To 
this Mr Skeat adds that in Malay 
andor means ‘ a buffalo-sledge for 
carting rice,’ &c. It would appear to 
be the same as the Port, word, though 
it is hard to say which is the original] 

1013.—“Le mt'me m’a coate qu’k S4- 
rendlb, les rois et ceux qui se com portent k 
la fa^on des rois, se font porter dans le 
haadoul (hand*/) qui est semblable k une 
litifcro, soutenu sur les tfpaulea de quelques 
pitftons. ”— Kitdb 'Aj&ib-at Hind, p. 118. 

149&—“After two days had passed he 
(the Catual [Cotwal]) came to the factory 
in an andor which men carried on their 
shoulders, and these (ondort) consist of great 
canes which are bent overhead and arched, 
and from these are hung certain cloths of a 
half fathom wide, and a fathom and a half 
long, and at the ends are pieces of wood to 
bear the cloth which hAngs from the cane ; 
and laid over the cloth there is a great 
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mattmas of the same sire, and this made 

of silk-stuff wrought with gold-thread, and 
with many decorations and fringes and 
tassels; whilst the ends of the cane are 
mounted with silver, all very gorgeous, 
and rieh, like the lords who travel so.”— 
Correa, i. 102. 

1498.—“Alii trouvoram no capitam mor 
humas an das d’omeens em que os onrrados, 
custumam etu a qnella terror d’andar, e 
alguns mereadoros se as querem terpagam 
por olio a elrey certa cousa.”— Roteiro, pp. 
54-55. /.e. “There they brought for the 
Captain-Major certain andas, borne by men, 
in which the persons of distinction in that 
country are accustomed to travel, and if 
any merchants desire to have the same they 
pay to the King for this a certain amount. ’ 

1505.—“ fl Re se fa portare in vna Barra 
quale chiamono Andora portata da homini.” 
—Italian version of bom Manuel'* Letter to 
the K. of Castille. (Burnell’s Reprint) p. 12. 

1552.—“The Moors all were on foot, ami 
their Captain was a valiant Turk, who as 
taring their Captain, for the honour of the 
thing was carried in an Andor on the 
shoulders of 4 men, from which he gave his 
orders as if he were on horseback.”— Ilarrox, 
II. vi. viii. 


[1574.—See quotation under PUNDIT.] 
1623.—Della Valle describes threo kinds 
of shoulder-borne vehicles in use at (ioa: 
(1) reti or nets, which were evidently the 
simple hammock, moncheel or dandy ; (2) 
the andor; and (3) the palankin. “And 
these two, the palankins and the andors, 
also differ from one another, for in the 
andor the cane which sustains it is, ns it is 
in the reti, straight; whereas in the palankin, 
for the greater convenience of the inmate, 
and to give more room for raising hi« head, 
the cane is arched upward like this, U. 
For this purpose the canes are bout when 
they are small and tondcr. And those 
vehicles are the most commodious and 
honourable that have the curved cones, for 
such canes, of good quality and strength to 
liear the weight, are not numorous; so they 
sell for 100 or 120 pardaoa each, or about 
60 of our — P, della Valle, ii. 610. 

c. 1760. —“ Of the same nature as palan¬ 
keens, but of a different name, are what 
thay call andolas .... those are much 
cheaper, and less esteemed."- - Uro*e, i. 155. 


AWDBUM, s. Malay ii. rfndram. 
The form of hydrocele common in S. 
India. It was first deourilied by 
Kaeinpfer, in his Decaa, Leyden, 1694. 
—(See also his Amoenitates Exoticae, 
Fascic. iii. pp. 557 seqq.) 


ANGELY-WOOD, a. Tam. anjili 
or anjalbiwram; artocarpus hirsuta 
Lam. fin Malabar also known as Iynee 
(dvtnt) (Logan, i. 39)J. A w<>od of great 
value on the W. Coast, for shipbuilding, 
house-building, &e. 


e. 1550.—“In the most eminent parts of 
it (Siam) are thick FOPOStS Of AQgOllA weed, 
whereof thousands of ships might be made.” 
— Pinto, in Cogan, p. 285 ; see also p. 64. 

1598.—“There are in India other wonder- 
full and thicke trees, whereof Shippes are 
made: there are. trees by Cochiin, that are 
called Angelina, whereof oertaine scutes or 
skiffes called Tones [Doney] are made .... 
it is so strong and hard a woode that Iron in 
tract of time would bee consumed thereby 
by reason of the hardness of the woode."— 
Lintchott n, ch. 58 [Hak. Soc. ii. 56]. 

1644.—“Another thing which this pro-• 
vinco of Mallavar produces, in abundance 
and of excellent quality, is timber, par¬ 
ticularly that called Angelim, which is most 
durable, lasting many years, insomuch that 
even if you desire to build a groat number 
of ships, or vessels of any kind .... you 
may make them all in a \ oar.”— Horamy, 
MS. f. 315. 

ANGENGO, n.p. A place on tin* 
Travancove coast, the site of an old 
English Factory ; properly slid to be 
Aiiju-tengu, Aiichvtennu, Malaya I ; 

the trivial meaning of which would 
he “five cocoa-nuts.” This name gives 
rise to the marvellous rhapsody of the 
once famous Abbe Ravual, regarding 
“Sterne’s Eliza,” of which we quote 
below a few sentences from the 
pages of close print which it fills. 

1711.—“. . . Anjengo is a small Fort be¬ 
longing to the English East India Company. 
Thore are about 40 Soldiers to defend it . . . 
most of whom are Topazes, or mongrel Portu¬ 
guese.”— Jjc/cyer, 19&. 

1782.--“Territoire d’An*inga; tu n’cs 
rien; mais tu as donn4 naismuee h Eliza. 
Vn jour, ces ontrepfits . . . ne sutwisteront 
plus . . . mais si mos Merits out quolquo 
aur6e, le nom d'Anlinga restera dans le 
m&noire des hommes . . . Anjinga, e'est 
h l’influence de ton heureux climat qu’elle 
devoit, sans doute, cet accord presqu’iu- 
compatible de volupto ot de d£oenco qui 
accompagnoit toute «a personne, et qui se 
mftloit & toua ses mouvoments, &c., Ac.”— 

H>*t. Philotophiipie de* he»x hides, ii. 72-73. 

ANICUT, 8. Used in the irrigation 
of the Madras Presidency for the dam 
constructed across a river to fill and 
regulate the supply of the channels 
drawn off from it; the cardiual work 
in fact of the great irrigation systems. 
The word, which has of late years 
Itecome familiar all over India, is 
the Tam. comp, avai-kattu, ‘ Dam- 
building.' 

1778.— “Sir —We have received your 
letter of the 24th. If the Rajah pleases to go 
to the A&Mut, to see the repair of the bank, 
we can have no objection, but it will not be 
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convenient that you should leave the gar¬ 
rison at present. — better from Council at 
Madras to Lt.-Col. Harper, Comm, at 
Tanjore, in K. I. Paper*, 1777, 4to, i. 836. 

1784.—“ As the cultivation of the Tanjore 
country appears, by all the surveys and 
reports of our engineers employed in that 
service, to depend altogether on a supply of 
water by the Cauvery, which can only be 
secured by keeping the Anient and banka 
in repair, we think it necessary to repeat to 
you our orders of the 4th July, 1777, on the 
subject of those repairs.”— beep, of Court of 
Director*, Oct. 27th, as amended by Bd. of 
Control, in Burke, iv. 104. 

1733 .—“The Annicut is no doubt a 
judicious Imilding, whether the work of 
Solar Rajah or anybody else.” — GVre- 
xijondenre between A. Ilnss, Esq., and G. A. 
Raw, Esq., at Tanjore, on the subject of 
furnishing water to the X. C'irears. In 
lkdrymple, 0. R., ii. 459. 

1862.— “The um>er Coleroon Anicut or 
woir is constructed at the west end of the 
Island of Seringham.”— Markham, Peru «i; 
India, 426. 

[1883.—“Just where it enters the town 
is a large stone dam called Fischer’s 
Anaik&t. — Isfanv, Man. of Salem, ii. 32.] 

ANILE, NEEL, s. An old name 
for indico, lnirrowed from the Port. 
anil. They got it from the Ar. al-nil, 
jinin. an-nil; nil again being the 
common name of indigo in India, from 
the Skt. niltt, ‘hhu*. ! The. vernacular 
(in this instance. Bengali) word appears 
in the title of a native satirical drama 
Nil-] tarpon, ‘The Mirror of Indigo 
(planting),’ famous in Calcutta in 1861, 
in connection with a <•« ut>r ceVbre, and 
with a sentence which discredited the 
now extinct Supreme Court of Calcutta 
in a manner unknown since the days 
of Impov. 

“ Neel-icaUa ” is a phrase for an In¬ 
digo-planter [and his Factory is il Neel- 
kothee 

1501.—Amerigo Vespucci, in his letter 
from the Id. of Capo Verde to Lorenxo di 
Hero Francesco do* Medici, reporting his 
meeting with the Portuguese Fleet from 
India, mentions among other things brought 
“anib and turn," tho former a manifest 
transcriber’s error for anil .—In Ilaldelh 
Boni, 1 1! Mitioue,' p. lvii. 

1516.—In Barbosa’s price list of Malabar 
we have: 

“ Anil nadador (i.e. floating; see Garcia. 
below) very good, 
per/antWa .... faiumu 30. 

Anil loaded, with much sand, 
per farazola . . . fanams 18 to 20.” 

In Lisbon Collection, ii. 393. 
1525.—“A load of anyll in cakes which 
weighs 3J tnaunds, 353 tungaa ."—Lembmnca, 


ANNA. 

1663.—“ Anil is not a medicinal substance 
but an article of trade, so we have no need 
to speak thereof. . . . The best is pure and 
clear of earth, and the surest test is to bum 
it in a candle .... others put it in water, 
and if it floats then they reckon it good.”— 
Garcia, f. 25 v. 

1583,— " Neel, the churle 70 duckats, and 
a churle is 27 rattles and a half of Aleppo." 
— Mr fohn Newton, in Rakl. ii. 378. 

1583.—“They vse to pricke the skinne, 
and to put on it a kind of anile, or blacking 
which doth continue alwayes.”— Fitch, in 
Ilakl. ii. 395. 

c. 1610.— “. . . I* Anil ou Indique, qui 
e.-it vne teinture bleiic violette, dont il ne 
s’en trouue quit Cambaye et Suratte.”— 
Pgrard de Laval, ii. 158; [Hak. Soc. ii. 246]. 

[1614.—“! have 30 fardels Anil Geree." 
Foster; Letters, ii. 140. Here Geree is probably 
H. jari (from jar, ‘ the root ’), the crop of 
indigo growing from the stumps of Hie 
plants left from the former year.] 

1622.—“E conforme a dita pauta so 
dispachar£ o ditoanile-canella.”—In Archie. 
Port. Orient., faac. 2, 240. 

1638,— “Les autres mnrchandi.se*, que 
1’on y d£bite le plus, sont . . . . du sel 
ammoniac, et de 1’mdigo, qne ceux de pais 
ap^iellcnt AxiUP—Muudehln, Paris, 1659, 

1648.—". . . . and a good quantity of 
Anil, which, after tho place where most of 
it is got, is called Chirchee* Indigo.”— Van 
Twist, 14. Khnrkoj or Sirkej, 5 m. from 
Ahmedabad. “Cirques Indigo” (1624) 
occurs m Rainsburg, iii. 442. It is the 
“ Srrrune ” of Forbes [Or. M-m. 2nd ed. ii. 
201], Thu Dutch, about 1620, established a 
factory there on account of the indigo. 
Many of thu Sultans of Guzerat were buried 
there (Stavorinus, iii. 109). Some account 
of the “Sarkhej Rosas," or Mausolea, is 
given in il. Brigg’s Cities of Vujartishlra 
(Bombay. 1849, pp. 274, ■*</>/■)■ [“Indigo of 
Bian (Ritina) Sicchcse ” (1609), Ihmrers, 
Letters, i. 28; “ Indico, of Laher, hero worth 
viij 8 tho poiindc Sm-his.” — llirdwood, Letter 
Hank, 287.] 

1653. -“Indico oat un mot Portugal*, 
dont Fon nppello line teinture Welle qui 
vient des Indus Orientates, qui eat de 
contrabunde en France, les Turqs et les 
A raises la nommen t NIL”— he hi RouUage-lt- 
Go us, 543. 

[1670. —“The neighbourhood of Delhi 
produces Anil or Indigo."— Rentier (ed. 
Con stab lr), 283.] 

ANNA, s. Properly H. dim, dnah, 
the 16th pail of a nipt*. The term 
l>elongs to the Mohammedan monetary 
system (RUPEE). There is no coin of 
one anm only, so that it is a money 
of account only. The term anna w 
used in denoting a corresponding frac¬ 
tion of any kind of property, and 
especially in regard to coparcenary 
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Bhares in land, or shares in a specula¬ 
tion. Thus a one-anna share is A of 
such right, or a share of & in the 
speculation; a four-anna is $■, and 
so on. In some jwirts of India the 
term is used os subdivision (j**) of 
the current land measure. Thus, 
in Saugor, the anna — 1G . rusis, and 
is itself t 5 * of a kancha ( Elliot, 
Gloss, s.v.). The term is also some¬ 
times applied colloquially to persons 
of inixt parentage. ‘Such a one has 
at least 2 annas of dark blood,’ or 
‘ coifee-colour.' This may be compared 
with the Scotch expression that a 
person of deficient intellect ‘wants 
twopence in the shilling.’ 

1708.— 8 * Provided . . . that a debt duo 
from Sir Edward Littleton ... of 80,407 
Rupees and Eight Annas Money of Bengal, 
with Interest and Damages to the said 
English Company shall still remain to 
them. . .”— Karl of Oodo/phin's Award be¬ 
tween the Old and the New E. I. Co., in 
Charters, kc., p. 358. 

1727.—“The current money in Surat: 

Bitter Almonds go 32 to a Pice; 

1 Annoe i- .... 4 Pice. 


1 Rupoc.16 Annoes. 

* * *■ * * 


In Bengal their Accounts are kept in Pit?: 
12 to an Annoe. 

16 Anuoes to a Rupee.” 

A. Hamilton, ii. App. pp. 5, 8". 


ANT, WHITE, s. The insect 
(Termes bellicmus of naturalists) not 
properly an ant, of whose destructive 

S owers there are in India so many 
ieagreeabk experiences, and so many 
marvellous stories. The phrase was 
perhaps taken up hy the English 
from the Port, formigas branclias, which 
is in Bluteau’s Diet. (1713, iv. 175). 
But indeed exactly the same expres¬ 
sion is used in the 14th century hy 
our medieval authority. It is, we 
believe, a fact that these insects have 
been established at Rochelle in France, 
for a long period, and more recently 
at St. Helena. They exist also at the 
Convent of Mt. Sinai, and a species 
in Queensland. 


A.D. c. 250.—It seems probable that 
Aelian speaks of White Ants.—“But the 
Indian ants construct a kind of heaped-up 
dwellings, and these not in depressed or flat 
positions easily liable to be flooded, but in 
lofty and elevated positions. . —IM Nat. 
Animal, xvi. cap. 15. 

o. 1328.—“ Est etiam unum genus 
parvissimarum formicarum si out lana 
albarum, quarum duritiea dentium tanta 


est quod etiam ligna rodunt et venaa 
lapidum; et quotquot breviter invoniunt 
siccum super terrain, ot pannoa laneos, et 
bombyoinos laniant; et faciunt ad modum 
muri crustam unam de arenA minutissiuA, 
ita quod sol non poasit eas tangero; et sic 
remanent coopertae; varum est quod si 
contingat illam crustam frangi, et solem 
eas tangere, quam citins monuntur.— Fr. 
Jordanus, p. 53. 

1679.—“But there is yet a far greater 
inconvenience in this Country, which pro- 
ceuds from the infinite number of white 
Emmets, which though they are but little, 
have tooth so sharp, that they will eat down 
a wooden Post in a short timo. And if 
great care be not taken in the places where 
you lock up your Bales of Silk, in four and 
twenty hours they will eat through a Bale, 
as if it had been saw’d in two in the middle.” 
— Tavernier's Tanifuin, E. T., p. 11. 

1688.— “ Here are also abundance of Ants 
of several sorts, and Wood-lice, called by 
tbe English in tho East Indies, White Ants. 1 ’ 
— Dampier, ii. 127. 

1713.—“On voit encore ties fourmis de 
plnsieurs esjibces; la plus pernicicuso est 
colie quo les Europeans ont noimnfi fourmi 
blanche. "—jjettres Kdijiant.es, xii. 98. 

1727.--“He then began to form Projects 
how to elear Accounts with his Master's 
Creditors, without putting anything in their 
Pockets, The first wus on 500 chests of 
Japan Copper .... and they were brought 
into Account of Profit and Loss, for so much 
eaten up by the White Ants.”- .1. Hamilton, 
ii. 169. 


1751.—“. . . . concerning the Organ, we 
sent for the Revd. Mr. Bellamy, who de¬ 
clared that when Mr. Franklarid applied to 
him for it that he told him that it was not 
in his power to give it, but wished it was 
removed from thence, as Mr, Pearson in¬ 
formed him it was eaten up by tho White 
Ants.”— Ft. Will. Cans., Aug. 12. In I^ong, 

2v • 


1789.—“The White Ant is an insect 
greatly dreaded in overy house; and this is 
not to be wondered at, as tho devastation it 
occasions is almost incredible.”— Munro. 
Narrative, 31. 

1876.—“The metal cases of his baggage 
aro disagreeably suggestive of White Ante, 
and such omnivorous vermin.”— Sat. Review, 
No. 1057, p. 6. 


APIL, s. Transfer of Eng. ‘ Appeal ’; 
in general native use, in connection 
with our Courts. 

1872.—“There is no Hindi, however wild, 
that cannot now understand ‘ Raaid ’ (receipt) 
[Raseed] and ’ApU’ (appeal V’-Bnrton, 
Sind Revisited, i. 283. 

APOLLO BUNDER, n.p. A well- 
known wharf at Bombay. A street near 
it is called Apollo Street, and a gate 
of the Fort leading to it ‘the Apollo 
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Gate.' The name is said to be a 
corruption, and probably is so, but 
of what it is a corruption is not clear. 
The quotations given afford different 
suggestions, and Dr Wilson’s dictum 
is entitled to respect, though we do 
not know what pdlawd here means. 
Sir Q. Birdwood writes that it used 
to be said in Bombay, that Apollo- 
bandar was a corr. of pafowt-bandar, 
because the pier was the place where 
the boats used to land palwa fish. 
But we know of no fish so called; 
it is however possible that the palla 
or Sable-fish (Hilsa) is meant, which 
is so called lu Bombay, as well as 
in Sind. [The Ain (ii. 338) speaks 
of “a kind of fish called palwah which 
comes up into the Indus from the 
sea, unrivalled for its fine and ex¬ 
quisite flavour,” which is the Hilsa.] 
On the other hand we may observe 
that there was at Calcutta in 1748 
a frequented tavern called the Apollo 
(sec Long , p. 11). Aud it is not im¬ 
possible that a house of the same 
name may have given its title to the' 
Bombay street and wharf. But Sir 
Michael Wcstropp’s quotation below 
shows that Pnllo was at. least the 
native representation of the name 
more than 150 years ago. We may 
add that a native told Mr W. G. 
Pedder, of the BomK-iv < I.S., from 
whom we have it, that the name 
was due to the site having been the 
place where the “jpo/f” cake, eaten 
at the Holi festival, was baked. And 
so we leave the matter. 

[1823. -“Lieut. Madge had a tent on 
Apollo-green for astronomical observations.” 

- -Owen, Narrator, i. 327.] 

1847.—-“A little after «un»et, on 2nd 
dan. 1843, I left mv domicile in Ambrolie, 
and drove to the f'&lawi bandar, which 
receives" from our accommodative country¬ 
men the more classical name of . 1 }>ollo pier.” 

— H’lV.wm, JjCnidx oj the llihlc, p. 4. 

1860.--“ And attc what place ye Knyghtc 
came to Londe, thoyre ye ffolke .... 
worschyppen II Idolys in cheefe. Yo ffyrstc 
is ^Apollo, whoreforo ye cheefe londynge 
place of theyr Metropolo is hyght Apollo- 

Unbar .’’—Ext. from a MS. of Sir 

John Mandeville, lately discovered. (A 
friend here queries: * By Mr. Shapira I ’) 

1877.—“This bunder is of comparatively 
recent date. Its name ‘Apollo* is an 
English corruption of the native word 
1‘allmc (fish), and it was probably not 
extended ana brought into use for passenger 
traffic till about the year 1819. . . . . — 
Maclean, Guide to Bombay, 167. The last 
C 


work adds a note: “ 8ir Michael Westropp 
gives a different derivation. . . . : Polo, 
a corruption of Pdtwa, derived from PtU, 
which inter alia means a fighting vessel, by 
which kind of craft the locality was probably 
frequented. From P&lwa or P&hoar, the 
bunder now called Apollo is supposed to 
take its name. In the memorial of a grant 
of land, dated 5th Dec., 1743, the ptUuiddi 
in questio# is called Polio." — High Court 
Report i, iv. pt. 3. 

[1880.—“ His mind is not prehensile like 
the tail of the Apollo Bondar.”— A berigh- 
Mar.kay, Twenty-vne Pays in India, p. 141.] 

APBICOT, s. Primus Armeniaca, 
L. This English word is of curious 
origin, as Dozy expounds it. The 
Homans called it Malum Armeniacvm, 
aud also (Per/ncum T) prnecox, or ‘early,’ 
Of this the Greeks made irpaiKbuKior, 
&c., and the Arab conquerors of 
Byzantine provinces, took this up as 
hirkok and bnrkdk, with the article 
al-harkok, whence Sp. ulbarcoque. Port. 
nlbricoque, alboquorque, ItaL albercocca , 
nlbirocca, Prov. aubricot, ambricot, Fr. 
nbrirot, Dutch abricock, abrikoos, Eng. 
aprirock , apricot. Dozy mentions that 
Dodonaens, an old Dutch writer on 
plants, gives the vernacular name as 
Vrorge Per sen, ‘Early Peaches,’ which 
illustrates the origin. In the Cyprus 
bazars, apricots are sold as xpwri/MjXa : 
but the less poetical name of 4 kiU-johns' 
is given bv sailors to the small hard 
kinds common to. St. Helena, the Cape, 
China, &e. Zard dlu [aloo] (Pere.) 
‘yellow-plum’ is the common name 
in India. 

1615.—“1 received a letter from Jorge 
Purois . . . with a bask it of apreeockM for 
my selfe. . — Cocks* Diary, i. 7. 

1711.—“Apricocks—the Persians call 
h ill Frank*, because Europeans not know¬ 
ing the Danger are often hurt by them.”--- 
Lofkyer, p. 231. 

1738.—“The common apricot ... is 
. . . kuown in the Frank language (in 
Rorhnrv) by the name of Malta Franca, or 
the Killer of Christians.”— Shato’* Travel*, 
ed. 1757, p. 144. 

ARAB , s. This, it may said, in 
Anglo-Indian always means ‘an Arab 
horse.’ 

1298.—“ Car il va du port d’Aden en lode 
moult grant quantity de bons destriers 
arrabins et chevaus et grans roncins de ij 
selles.”— Marco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 36. [See 
Sir II. I'm/«’* note, 1st ed., vol, ii. 375.] 

1338.--“Alexandre descent du destrier 
Axrabia.*’— Rommant d'Alexandn (Bodl. 
MS.). 
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o. 1590.—“There we fine bones bred in 
every part of the country; bat those of 

CscbU excell, being equal to Auto.”—dto, 

i. 183. 

1825.—'“Arabs are excessively scarce and 
dear; and one which was sent for me to look 
at, at a price of 800 rupees, was a skittish, 
cat-legged thing.”— Heber, i. 189 (ed. 1844). 

c. 1844.—A local magistrate a f, Simla had 
returned from an unsuccessful investigation. 
An acquaintance hailed him next day: ‘ So 
I hear you came back re infeet&V 'No 
such thing,’ was the reply ; ‘ I came back on 
my grey Arab 1 ’ 

1856.— 

“ . . . . the true blood-royal of bis race, 

The silver Arab with his purple veins 
Translucent, and his nostrils cavemed wide. 
And flaming eye. . . .” 

The Banyan. Tree. 

ABAKAN, ARBACAN, n.p. This 
is an European form, perhaps through 
Malay [which Mr Skeat has failed to 
trace], of Rakhmng, the name which 
the natives give themselves. This is 
believed by Sir Arthur Phayre [see 
Joum. At. Soe. Ben. xii. 24 seqq.J to 
be a corruption of the Skt. rdk- 
ihata, Pali rakkhato , i.e. ‘ ogre’ or 
the like, a word applied by the 
early Buddhists to unconverted tribes 
with whom they came in contact. 
It is not impossible that the ’Apyvprj 
of Ptolemy, which unquestionably 
represents Arakan, may aisguise the 
name by which the country is still 
known to foreigners ; at least no trace 
of the name as ‘ Silver-land ! in old 
Indian Geography has yet been found. 
We may notice, without laying any 
stress upon it, that in Mr. Bears ac¬ 
count of early Chinese pilgrims to 
India, there twice occurs mention of 
an Indo-Chinese kingdom called O-li- 
Jci-lo, which transliterates fairly into 
some name like Argyri , and not into 
any other yet recognisable (see J.R.aTS. 
(N.S.) xiii. 660, 562). 

c. 1420-80.—“Mari deinceps cum mense 
integro ad ostium **»«*■"< fluvii pervenis- 
set.”— N. Conti, in Poggius, De Varietate 
Fortwnxu. 

1516.—“ Dentro fra terra del detto regno 
di Verma, verso tramoutana vi & vn altro 
regno di Gentili motto grande .... con- 
fina similmente col regno di BSgala e col 
’ regno di Aua, e chiaman Amemn. “—Barbosa, 
in Ramusio, i. 816. 

[c. 1685.—“ Arqvam " ; See CAPELAH.] 

1646.—“They told me that coming from 
India nt the ship of Jorge Manhoa (who was 
a householder m Goa), towards the Port of 
Chatigaon in the kingdom of Bengal, they 
were wreaked upon the shoals af 


owing to a badly-kept watch."— Pinto, cap. 
dxvii. 

1552.—“ Up to the Cape of Negroes... 

will be 100 leagues, in which space are these 
populated places, Chocorifi, BacalA Amclo 
City, capital of the kingdom so styled. . . 

— Barros , I. ix. 1. 

1568.—“Questo Re di Rachan ha il suo 
stato in mezzo la costa, tra il Regno di 
Bengala e quello di Pegh, ed h il maggiore 
nemico che habbia il Re del Pegh. ”— Vesart 
de' Federiei, in Ramusio , iii. 896; 

1586.—“. . . . Passing by the Island of 
Sundiua, Porto grande, or the Countrie of 
Tippera, the Kingdom of Reoon and Magtn 
(Mugg) .... our course was 8. and by E. 
which brought vs to the barro of Negrais.” 
— R. Fitch , in Hakl. ii. 391. 

c. 1590.—“ To the S.E. of Bengal is a 
large country called Arkung to which the 
Bunder of Chittagong properly belongs.” — 
Clfudunn's Ayecn, ed. 1800, ii. 4. [Ed. Jarrett, 
ii. 119] in orig. (i. 388) Arkhang. 

[1599.-— Arracan. Hee MACAO. 

[1608.— Rakhang. See CHAMPA. 

[c. 1069.— Aracan. Soe PROME. 

[1659.— Aracan. Soe TALAPOIN.J 

1660.—“Despatches about this time ar¬ 
rived from Mu’azzam Khan, reporting his 
successive victories and the flight of Shuja 
to the country of Rakhang, loaving Bengal 
undefended .”—Kfuifl Kltdn, in Elliot, vii. 
254. 

[c. 1660.—“The Prince .... sent his 
eldest son, Sultan Banque, to the King of 
A«isoi, or Mog.”— Bernier (ed. Constable ), 
109.] 

c. 1665.—"Knowing that it is impossible 
to pass any Cavalry by Land, no, not so 
much as any Infantry, from Bengale. into 
Rakan. because of the many channels and 
rivers upon the Frontiers ... he (the 
Governor of Bengal) thought upon this ex¬ 
periment, viz. to engage the Hollanders in his 
design. He therefore sent a kind of Am¬ 
bassador to Batavia.”- -Bernier, E. T., 55 
[(ed. Constable, 180)]. 

1673.—", ... A mixture of that Race, 
the most accursedly base of all Mankind 
who are known for their Bastard-brood 
lurking "in the Islands at the Mouths-of the 
Ganges, by the name of Racauuers.” — 
Fryer, 219. (The word iB misprinted Buc¬ 
caneers ; but see Fryer’s Index.) 

1726. —“ It is called by some Portuguese 
Oxxakan, by others among them Arrakaon. 
and bv some again Rakan (after its capital) 
and also Mog (Mugg).”— Valentijn, v. 140. 

1727. —“ Arackan has a Convenieuoy of 
a noble spacious River.”—A. Hamilton, 
ii. 30. 

ABBOL TBISTE, s. The tree or 
khrub, so called by Port, writers, ap¬ 
pears to be the Nydanthes arbor tritits, 
or Arabian jasmine (N. O. Jatm/ineae\ 
a native of the drier parts of India. 
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[The quotations explain the origin of 

the name.] 

J c. 1610.—“Many of the trees they call 
■tes, of which they make saffron.”— 
Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc., i. 411. 

,, “That tree called triste, which is 
produced in the East Indies, is so named 
because it blooms only at night.”— Ibid. ii. 
362; and see Burnell’s Linscholen, Hak. Soc. 
ii. 58-62. 

1624.—“I keep among my baggage to 
show the same in Italy, as also some of the 
tree tllfoe (in orig. Arbor Tritoe, a misprint 
for Tritto) with its odoriferous flowers, which 
blow every day and night, and fall at the 
approach of day.— P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. 
ii. 406.] 


ASCOT, n.p. Arkdt , a famous 
fortress and town in the Madras terri¬ 
tory, 65 miles from Madras. The 
name is derived by Bp. Caldwell from 
Tam. driedd, the ‘Six Forests,’ con¬ 
firmed by the Tam-Fr. Diet, which 
gives a form arukadn = ‘ Six forets ’ 
[“the abode of six Rishis in former, 
days. There are several places of this 
name in the southern districts liesides 
the town of Arcot near Vellore. One 
of these in Tanjore would correspond 
be,lter than that with Harkatu of 11m 
Batuta, who reached it on the first 
evening of his march inland after 
landing from Ceylon, apparently on 
the shallow coast of Madura or 
Tanjore .”—Madras Ad. Man. ii. 211]. 
Notwithstanding the objection made 
by Maj.-Gen. Cunningham in his 
Geog. of Ancient India, it is probable 
that Arcot is the 'Aptarov fla<ri\ciov 
Swpa of Ptolemy, ‘Arkatu, residence 
of K. Sora.’ 

c. 1346.—“Wo landed with thorn on the 
beach, in the country of Ma'bar .... we 
arrived at the fortress of Hark&tfl, where 
we passed the night.” —Jbn Batuta, iv. 187, 
188. 

1785.—“It may be said that this letter 
was written by the Nabob of Arcot in a 
moody humour. . . . Certainly it was; but 
it is in such humours that the truth comes 
out.”— Burke's Speech, Feb. 28th. 


AREOA, s. The seed (in common 
parlance the nut) of the palm Areca 
catechu, L., commonly, though some¬ 
what improperly, called ‘ betel-nut ’; 
the term Bftel belonging in reality 
to the leaf which is chewed along 
with the areca. Though sp widely 
cultivated, the palm is unknown in 
a truly indigenous state. The word 
w Malay&L adakka [according to Bp. 


Caldwell, from adai ‘close arrange¬ 
ment of the cluster,’ leay, ‘nut’ 
N.E.D.], and comes to us through 
the Port. 

1510.—“When they eat the said leaves 
(betel), they eat with them a certain fruit 
which is called coffolo, and the tree of the 
said coffolo is called Arecha.” — Varthema, 
Hak. Soc., 144. w 

1516.—“There arrived there many zam- 

bucos [Sambook] .with areca. 

Barbosa, Hak. Soc., 64. 

1521.—“ They are always chewing Arecca, 
a certaine Fruit like a Peare, cut in quarters 
and rolled up in leaves of a Tree called 
Bettre (or Vettele), like Bay leaves; which 
having chewed they spit forth. It makes 
the mouth red. They say they doe it to 
comfort the heart, nor could live without 
it.”— Pigafetta, in Purcfuu, i. 38. 

1548.—“In the Jlenda do Betel, or Betel 
duties at Goa are included Betel, axcqtut, 
jocks, green ginger, oranges, lemons, ngs, 
coir, mangos, citrons.”— Botelho, Tombo, 48. 
The Port, also formed a word arigueira for 
the troo bearing the nuts. 

1563.—“. . . and in Malabar they call it 
pac (Tam. p&k) ; and the Nairs (who are 
the gentlemen) call it areca.”— (farcia D'O., 
f. 91 b. 

c. 1566.—“Great quantitie of Archa, 
which is a fruite of the bignesse of nutmegs, 
which fruiie they eate in all these parts of 
the Indies, with the lcafe of an Herbe, which 
they call Bcticfl," — C. Frederike, transl. in 
Hail. ii. 350. 

1586.—“Their friends come and bring 
gifts, cocos, figges, arrecaeB, and other 
fruiU.”— Fitch, in Hail., ii. 395. 

[ 1624.—“ And therewith they mix a little 
ics of sea-shells and some small pieces of 
an Indian nut sufficiently common, which 
they bore call Foufel, and in other places 
Areca; a very dry fruit, seeming within 
like perfect wood : and being of an astringent 
nature they hold it good to strengthen the 
Teeth."—/', delta Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 36. 
Mr Grey says: “As t@ the Port, name, 
Foufel or Fafel, the origin is uncertain. In 
Sir J. Mcpudeville's Travels it is said that 
black pepper “is called Fulful which is 
probably the same word as “Foufel." But 
the Ar. Faufal or Fufal is 1 betel-nut.’] 
1689.--“. . . . the Nrri which is drawn 
from the Arequies Tree in a fresh earthen 
vessel, is as sweet and pleasant as Milk"— 
Oringtm., 237. [Am—H. and Mahr. ntr, 
‘sap,’ but neri is, we are told, Guzerati for 
toddy in some form.] 

ARGEMONE MEXICANA. This 
American weed (N.O. Papaveraeeae) is 
notable as having overrun India, in 
every part of which it seems to be 
familiar. It is known by a variety 
of names, Firinghi dhatura, gamboge 
thistle, &c. [See. Watt, Diet. Econ. 
Prod., i. 306 «egj.] 
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ABGUS PHEASANT, s. This 
name, which seems more properly to 
belong to the splendid bird of the 
Malay Peninsula ( Argusanus gignnteus , 
Tem., Pavo argvs, Lin.), is confusingly 
applied in Upper India to the Hima¬ 
layan homed pheasant Ceriomis (Spp. 
satyra. and rmlanocephal&) from the 
round white eyes or spots which mark 
a great part of the bird’s plumage.— 
See remark under MOONAUL. 

ABBACK, BACK, s. This word 
is the Ar. ’ arak , properly ‘perspira¬ 
tion,’ and then, first the exudation 
or sap drawn from the date palm 
Curat al-tamar ); secondly any strong 
arink, ‘distilled spirit,’ ‘essence,’ etc. 
But it has spread to very remote 
cornera of Asia. Thus it is used in 
the forms arilci arid arid in Mongolia 
and Manchuria, for spirit distilled 
from grain. In India it is applied 
to a variety of common spirits; in 
H. India to those distilled from the 
fermented sap of sundry palms; in 
K. and N. India to the spirit distilled 
from cane-molasses, and also to that 
from rice. The Turkish form of the 
word, rd/bi, is applied to a spirit 
made from grape-skins; and in Syria 
and Egypt to a spirit flavoured with 
aniseed, made in the Lebanon. There 
is a popular or slang Fr. word, riquiqui , 
for brandy, which appears also to be 
derived from nraki (Marcel Devic). 
Humboldt ( Examnn , &o., ii. 300) says 
that the word first appears in Pigafetta’s 
Voyage of Magellan ; but this is not 
correct. 

c. 1420.—“ \t every gam ({lost-house) 
they give the travellers a sheep, a goose, a 
fowl .... ‘arak. . . Shah Ruth's Em¬ 
bassy to China, in N. k E., xiv. 396. 

1516.— “And they bring cocoa-nuts, 
hurraca (which is something to drink). . . 
—Barbosa, Hak. Soc. 59. 

1518.—“—que todos os mantimentoa asy 
de pSo, eonoo vinhos, orracas, arrozes, 
carnes, e pescados."—In Archiv. Port. 
Orient., fuse. 2, 57. 

1521.—“When these people saw the 
politeness of the captain, they presented 
Fome fish, and a vessel of palm-wine, which 
they call in their language nraca. . . — 

Pigafetta, Hak. Soc. 72. 

1544.—“ Monueli a cruce .... eommondo 
ut plurimum invigilet duohus illis Christian- 
orum Caroarum pagia, diligenter attendere 
.... nemo potu Orrscas se inebriet . . . 
si ex hoc deincops tempore Punicali Orracha 
potetur, ipeos ad mihi suo gravi danmo 
luituroB.’’—81rti. />. Xav. Epistl., p. 111. 


1554.— “And the excise on the orraquas 

made from palm-trees, of which there »re 

three kinds, via., cura, which is as it is 
drawn; orra^ua, which is fura once boiled 
(cozida, qu. distilled ?}; sharab ( xarao ) which 
is boiled two or three times and is stronger 
than orraqua.” — S. BoUlho, Tombo, 50. 

1563.— “One kind (of coco-palm) they 
keep to bear fruit, the other for the sake of 
the fura, which is vino mosto; and this when 
it has lieeu distilled they call orraca."— 
Garcia D’O., f. 67. (The word surd, used 
here, is a yery ancient importation from 
India, for CWnaa (6th century) in his 
account of the coco-nut, confounding (it 
would seem) the milk with the toddy c:f that 
palm, says: “The Argellion is at first full 
of a very sweet water, which the Indians 
drink from the nut, using it instead of wine. 
This drink is called rhoncosura, and is 
extremely pleasant.” It is indeed possible 
that the rhonco here may already he the 
word arrack). 

1605. — “ A Chines borne, but now turned 
Iaunn, who was our next neighbour .... 
and brewed Aracke which is a kind of hot 
drinke, that is vsed in most of theso parts of 
the world, instead of Wine. . ."— E. Scot, in 
Purrhas, i. 173. 

1631.—. . . jecur .... a potu istius 
maledicti Arac, non tantum in tempera- 
rnento immutatum, sed ctiam in substantia 
soft, corrumpitur."— Jac. Boutins, lib. ii. caj». 
vii. p. 22. 

1687.— “Two jars of Arack (made of rice 
as 1 judged) ail led by the Chinese Samsku 
[Samshoo]. "—/Jam pier, i. 419. 

1719. — “ Wo exchanged sonic of our wares 
for opium and some arrack. . . .” —Robinson 
Crusoe, Ft. II. 

1727.—“Mr Poucher had been 14 Months 
soliciting to procure his Phirmannd; but 
his repealed Petitions .... had no Effect. 
But he had an Englishman, one Sican, for 
his Interpreter, who often took a large Dose 
of Arrack. . . ■ Swan got pretty near the 
King (Aurungzcb) .... and cried with a 
loud Voice in the Persian Language that 
his Master wanted Justice done him” (see 
DOAI). — A. Hamilton, i. 97. 

Rack is a further corruption ; anil rack- 
punch is perhaps not quite obsolete. 

1603. — “Wo taking the But-ends of Pikes 
and Halberts and Faggot-sticks, drave them 
into a Racke-house Scot, in Pwrchvs, 
i. 184. 

Purchaa also has Vraca and other forms; 
and at i. 648 there is mention of a strong 
kind of spirit called Back -aper (Malay dpi - 
‘fire ’). See FOOL’S RACK. 

1616.—“Some small quantitie of Wine, 
but not common, is made among them ; they 
call it Raack, distilled from Sugar and a 
snide Rindo of a Tree called Iagru 
[Jaggery]. Terry, in Pwrchas, ii. 1470. 

1622.—“We’ll send him a jar of rack by 
next conveyance.”—Letter in Sainsbury, 
hi. 40. 
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16*27.—“Java hath been fatal to many of 
the English, hut much through their own 
distemper with Back. "— Pvrmas, Pilgrim- 
age, 683. 

1848.—“Jos . . . finally insisted upon 
having a bowl of rack punch. . . . iW 
bowl of nek punch was the cause of all this 
history."— Vanity Fair , ch. vi. 

ARSENAL, s. An old and ingenious 
etymology of this word is arx navalix. 
But it is really Arabic. Hyde derives 
it from tarx-khdnah, ‘donius terroris,’ 
contracted into tarsdnah, the form fas 
he says) used at Constantinople 
( Syntagma Dissertt., i. 100). But it is 
really the Ar. ddr-al-pind’a, ‘domus 
artifiv.ii,’ as the Quotations from Mas’- 
udl clearly show. The old Ital. forms 
darsena , darnnale corroborate this, and 
the Sp. atarafana, which is rendered 
in Ar. by Pedro de Alcala, quoted by 
Dozy, as dnr a cinart. — (See details in 
Dozy, Uastcrlingen, 16-18.) 

a.d. 943-4.—“ At this day in the year of 
the Hijra 332, Rhodes (lioaat) is an arsenal 
{ddr-sintl'a) where the Greeks build their 
war-vessels."— Max’iid 5, ii. 423. And again 
“ ddr-sinaat at murA&ib," ‘an arsenal of 
ships, ’ iii. 67. 

1573.—“ In this city (Fez) there is a very 
groat building which'they call Dar&$ana. 
where the Christian captives used to lalvonr 
at blacksmith’s work and other crafts under 
the superintendence and orders of renegade 
headmen . . . here thoy made cannon and 
powder, and wrought swords, cross-bows, 
and aniuebusscs."— Marmot, Dev. General 
de Affriea , lib. iii. f. 92. 

1672. --“On met an Tenhana deux belles 
galCrea k 1'eau.'* -Antoine Gotland, Jaurn., 
i. 80. 


ART, EUROPEAN. We have heard 
much, and justly, of late years regard¬ 
ing the corruption of Indian art and 
artistic instinct by the employment of 
the artists in working for European 
patrons, and after European patterns. 
The copying of such patterns is no 
new thing, as we may see from this 
passage of the brightest of writers 
upon India whilst still under Asiatic 
government. 


o. 1665,-—“. . , . not that the Indians 
have not wit enough to make them success¬ 
ful in Arts, they doing very well (as to some 
of them) m many parts of India, and it 
being found that they have inclination 
enough for them, and that some of them 
make (even without a Master) very pretty 
workmanship and imitate so well our work 
of Europe, that the difference thereof will 
hardly be discerned. ”— Bernier, K. T., 81- 
82 [ed. Constable, 254]. 


ARTICHOKE, * The genealogy Of 
this word appears to be somewhat as 
follows: The Ar. is al-fy&rsfcnf (per¬ 
haps connected with haraxh, * rough- 
skinned’) or al-kharskuf; hence Sp. 
alcarchofa and It. carcioffo and areiocco , 
Fr. artichaut, Eng. artiehoke. 

c. 1348.—‘“ftie Incense (benzoin) tree is 
small .... its branches, are like those 
of a thistle or an artichoke (al-kh&nhaf).’’ 
— I bn, Hat it la, iv. 240. Al-ltharshaf in the 
published text. The spelling with k instead 
of tk is believed to be correct (see Dozy, s.v. 
Alcasxhofa); [also see N.E.D. s.v. A rtichote ]. 

ARYAN, adj. Skt. Arya, ‘ noble.’ A 
term frequently used to include all the 
races (Indo-Persic, Greek, Roman, 
Celtic, Sclavonic, &c.) which speak 
languages belonging to the same family 
as Sanskrit. Much vogue was given 
to the term by Pictet’s publication of 
Lex Vriginex lndo-Europdennex, ou lex 
Aryan Privdtifs (Paris, 1859), and this 
writer seems almost to claim the name 
in this sense as his own (see quotation 
below). But it was in use long before 
the date of his book. Our first quota¬ 
tion is fiom Ritter, and there it has 
hardly reached the full extent of ap- 
plicat ion. Ritter seems to have derived 
the use in this passage from Lassen's 
Pentapotamia. The word has in great 
measure superseded the older term 
Jndo-Germanic, projvosed bv F. Schlegel 
at the beginning of the. last cen¬ 
tury. The latter is, however, still 
sometimes used, and M. Hovelacque, 
especially, prefers it. We may olwerve 
here that the connection which evi¬ 
dently exists 1 vet ween the several 
languages classed together as Aryan 
cannot be regarded, as it was formerly, 
as warranting an assumpt ion of identity 
of race in all the peoples who speak 
them. 

It may be noted as curious that 
among the Javanese (a people so remote 
in blood from what we understand by 
Aryan), the word drya is commonly 
used as an honorary prefix to the 
names of men of rank ; a survival of 
the ancient Hindu influence on the 
civilisation of the island. 

The earliest use of Aryan in an 
ethnic sense is in the Inscription on 
the tomb of Darius, in which the king 
calls himself an Aiyan, and of Aryan 
descent, whilst Ormuzd is in the 
Median version styled, ‘God of the 
Aryans’ 
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8.0. c. 486.—“ Adam Ddryavush Khsh&ya- 

thiya vazarka . PArsa, Pdr- 

sahiuA pulra, Ariya, Aliya chitra." i.e. “ I 
(am) Darius, the GreatKing, the King of 
.fe&gs, the King of all inhabited countries, 
the King of this great Earth far and near, 
the son of Hystaspes, an Achaemenian, n 
Persian, an Arian, of ,4rta» descent."—In 
Rawlinsan's Herodotus, 3rd gd., iv. 250. 

“These Medes were called anciently by 
all people Ari&ns, but when Medfia, the 
Colchian, came to them from Athens, they 
changed their naro e."—Herodot., vii. 82 
(Rawlins). 

1835.t—“ Those eastern and proper Indians, 
whose territory, however, Alexander never 
touched by a long way. call themselves in 
the most ancient period Aricma (Aider) 
(Mnnu, ii. 22, x. 45), a name coinciding 
with that of the ancient Medes."— Hitter, 
v. 458. 

1838.—See also Ritter, viii. 17 seqq. ; and 
Potto'B art. in ErtcK <5c Grueber's Eticyc., ii. 
18, 46. 

1850. —"The Aryan tribes in conquering 
India, urged by the Brahmans, made war 
against the Turanian demon-worship, but 
not always with complete success."— Dr. 
J . HV/aw, in Life, 450. 

1851. —“ We must request the patience of 
our readers whilst we give a short outline of 
the component members of the great Arian 
family. The first is the Sanskrit. . . . The 
second branch of the Arian family is the 
Persian. . . . There are other scions of the 
Arian stock which struck root in the soil of 
Asia, before the Arians reached the shores 
of Europe. . ."— (Prof. Max Miltlrr) Edin¬ 
burgh Review, Oct. 1851, pp. 312-313. 

1853.-—“Sur les sept premihres civilisa¬ 
tions, qui sont cel les de 1’ancien monde, six 
appartiennent, en partie au moins, h la race 
anane."— Gobincau, De t‘Inigalitt det Races 
Humaines, i. 364. 

1855,—“ I believe that all who have lived 
in India will l>ear testimony .... that to 
natives of India, of whatever class or caste, 
Mussulman, Hindoo, or Parsec, * Aryan or 
Tamulian,' unless they have had a special 
training, our European paintings, prints, 
drawings, and photographs, plain or coloured, 
if they are landscapes, are absolutely unin¬ 
telligible.”— Yule, Mission, to A ca, 59 (publ. 
1868). 

1858.— 1 * The Axyan tribes— for that is the 
name they gave themselves, both in their 
old and new homes —brought with them 
institutions of a simplicity almost primitive." 
— Whitney, Or. <6 Ling. Studies, if. 5. 

1861.—“ Latin, again, with Greek, and the 
Celtic, the Teutonic, and Slavonic lan¬ 
guages, together likewise with the ancient 
dialects of India and Persia, must have 
sprung from an earlier language, the mother 
of the whole Indo-European or Aryan family 
of speech.”— Prof. Max Matter, Lectures, 1st 
Ser. 32. 

We also find the verb Aryanize ; 

1868.—“Thusall India was brought under 


the sway, physical or intellectual and moral, 
of the alien race; it was thoroughly 
Axyudied."— Whitney, u. t. 7. 

ASHRAFEE, s. Arab. atihrafi, 
‘noble,’ applied to various gold coins 
(in analogy with the old English 
‘noble’), especially to the dinar of 
Egypt, and to the Gold Mohur of 
India.-—See XERAFINE. 

c. 1550.—“There was also the sum of 
500,000 Falory ashr&files equal in the 
currency of Persia to 50,000 royal Irak 
tomans.”— Mem. of Humayun, 125. A note 
suggests that Fatory, or Flori, indicates 
jUtrtn. 

ASSAM, n.p. Tlie name applied 
for the last three centuries or more to 
the great valley of the Brahmaputra 
River, from the emergence of its chief 
sources from the mountains till it 
enters the great plain of Bengal. The. 
name Asdmanu sometimes Ashdm is 
a form of Ahtlm or Ahom, a dynasty 
of Shan race, who entered the country 
in the middle ages, and long ruled it. 
Assam politically is now a province 
embracing much more than the name 
projierly included. 

c. 1500.—“The dominions of the Rajah 
of A wham join to Kamroop; he is a very 
powerful prince, lives in great state, and 
when he dies, his principal attendants, both 
mule and female, are voluntarily buried alive 
with his corpse.”— Gladwin's Ayeen (ed. 
1800) ii. 3; [Jurreit, trons. ii. 118]. 

1682.—“ Ye Nabob was very busy dis¬ 
patching and vesting divers principal officers 
sent with all possible diligence with recruits 
for their army, lately overthrown in Asham 
and Sillet, two large plentiful countries 8 
days’ journey distant from this city (Dacca).” 
— Hedges, JOiary, Oct. 29th; [Hak. Soc. i. 43]. 

1770.—“ In the beginning of the presont 
century, some Bramins of Bengal carried 
their sui*erstitions to Agham, where the 
people were so happy as to be guided solely 
by the dictates of natural religion.”— 
Raynal (tr. 1777) i. 420.1 

1788.—“M. Chevalier, the late Governor 
of Chandemagore, by permission of the 
King, went up as high as the capital of 
Assam, about tho year 1762."— Rmnelts 
Mem., 3rd ed. p. 299. 

ASSEGA7, s. An African, throw¬ 
ing-spear. Dozy has shown that this 
is Berber zaghdya, with the Ar. article 
prefixed (p. 223). Those who use it 
often seem to take it for a S. African 
or Eastern word. So Godinho de 
Eredia seems to use it as if Malay 
(f. 21»), [Mr Skeat remarks that the 
nearest word in Malay is »digi, ex- 
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plained by Klinkert as ‘ a short wooden 
tbrowing-spear,’ which is possibly that 
referred to by G. de Eredia.] 

o. 1270.—“There was the King standing 
with three ‘ exortins’ (or men of the guard) 
by his sido Armed with javelins [ab far atza- 
gayes —Chronicle of K. James of Aragon, 
tr. by Mr. Foster, 1883, i. 173. 

c. 1444.—“ . . . They have a quantity of 
a S Agaiaa , which are a kind of light darts.” 
— Cadamosto , Nairgag&o primeiru, 32. 

1552.—“ But in general they all came 
armed in their fashion, some with asagaias 
and shields and others with bows and 
quivers of arrows."— Barron, I. iii. 1. 

1672.— 

“ Hum do escudo embracndo, e de axag&ia, 

Outro do arco enourvado, a setta etvada." 

Camlfes, i. 86. 

By Burton: 

“ this, targe on arm and assegai in hand, 

that, with his bended bow, and venom’d 
reed.” 

1586.— “1 loro archibugi sono belli, e 
buoni, come i nostri, e le lance sono fatte 
con alcune canne plena, e forti, in cajio 
delle quali mettono vn ferru, come uno di 
quelli delle nostri xagaglie." — BaJbi, 111. 

1600.—“These they use to make Instru¬ 
ments of wherewith to fish .... as also to 
make weapons, as Bows, Arrowes, A{>oners, 
and Assagayen.”— hue. of Uuin*a, from the 
Dutch, in Jfarehns, ii. {>27. 

1608.—“Doncques voyant que nous ne 
I>ouvions passer, lea deux homines sont venu 
en uageant auprfes de nous, et ayans on 
lours mains trois Lancettcs on Asagayes.” — 
Jhnitman, fib. 

f 16-48. - ‘ 1 The ordinary food of these Cafres 
is the flesh of this animal (the elephant), and 
four of them with their Assegais (in orig. 
ageagayes), which are a kind of short pike, 
are able, to bring un elephant to the ground 
and kill it." — Taicmier (ed. Hall), ii. 161, 
cf. ii. 295.] 

1666.—“Lee autres arm os offensives (in 
India) sont l’are. et la flflehe. le javelot ou 
sagaye . . . ."— Therenot, y. 132 (ed. 1727). 

1681.—“ .... encontrarcm dicz y nuove 
hombres bassos artuados con dardas, y asa- 
gayas, assi Daman los Ambes vnas tankas 
pequoflas arrojadissas, y pelearon con el los. ” 
—Martinez de la l‘unite. Compendia, 87. 

1879.— 

'* Alert to fight, athirst to slay, 

They shake the dreaded assagai, 

Ana rush with blind and frantic will 
On all, when fow, whose force is skill." 

IsanHana, by Ltd. Stratford de 
RtdcUffie, Times, March 29. 

ATAP, ADAP, a. Applied in the 
Mai two- Javanese regions to any palm- 
fronds used in thatching, commonly 
to those of the Nipa (Nipa fruHcans, 
Thunb.). [A top, according to Mr Skeat, 
ia also applied to any roofing; thus 


tiles are called atop batu, * stone atop#.’] 
The Nipa, “ although a wild plant, 
for it is so abundant that its culture 
is not necessary, it is remarkable that 
its name should be the same in all the 
languages from Sumatra to the Philip¬ 
pines.”— (prawfwrd. Diet. Ind. Arm. 
301). Atfip is Javanese for 'thatch.’ 

1672. —“Atap or leaves of Palm-trees 

. . . — Baldaeue, Ceylon, 164. 

1696.—“AdapOl (quae folia sunt sicca et 
votusta) . . . .”— Rumphius, Herb. Arab. 
i. 14. 

1817.—“In the maritime districts, ttap 
or thatch is made .... from the leaves of 
the nipa." — Raffia, Java, i. 166; [2nd ed. 
i. 186]. 

1878.—“The universal roofing of a Perak 
house is Attap stretched over bamboo rafters 
and ridge-poles. This attap is the dried leaf 
of the nipah palm, doubled over a small stick 
of bamboo, or niborg."— Me Aair, Perak, Ac., 
164. 

ATLAS, s. An obsolete word for 
1 satin,’ from the Ar. atlas, used in that 
sense, literally ‘bare’or ‘bald’ (comp, 
the Ital. toro for * satin’). The word 
is still used in German. [The Draper** 
Diet. (s.v.) says that “a silk stuff 
wrought with threads of gold and 
silver, and known by this name, was 
at one time imported from India.” 
Yusuf Ali (Mon. on Silk Fabric s, p. 
93) writes : “Atlas is the Indian satin, 
but the term satan (corrupted from the 
English) is also applied, and sometimes 
specialised to a thicker form of the 
fabric. This fabric is always sub¬ 
stantial, i.e. never so thin or netted 
as to l*e semi-transparent ; more of the 
weft showing on the upper surface 
than of the warp.”] 

1284.—“Cette m6rae auit par ordre du 
Sultan quinze cento de sea Mamlouks furent 
rovfitus do robes d'atlas rouges brod&ut. . 

— MaJerm, t. ii. pt. i. 69. 

„ “The Sultan Mas'ud clothed bis 
dogs with trappings of afls* of divers colours, 
and put bracelets upon them."— Fakkri, 
p, 68. 

1505.—“ Raso por seda rasa.”—Atlis, 
Vocabvlat Aravigo erf Ft. P. <te Alcala. 

1673. —“They go Rich iu Apparel, their 
Turbats of Gold, Damask'd Gold Atlas Coats 
to their Heels, Silk, Alajab or Cuttaaee 
breeches.”— Fryer, 196. 

1683.—“I saw yo Taffiatict and Atlanta 
in ye Warehouse, and gave directions con¬ 
cerning their several colours and stripes.”— 
Hedge*, Diary, May 6; [Hak. Soe. i. 85]. 

1689.—(Surat) “is reuown'd for ... , 
rich SdktLsuch as Atlassss .... and for 
Zarbafts[2tabaft}. . . ."—Ovington, 218, 
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1712.—la the Spectator of this year are 
advertised “ a purplo and gold Atlas gown " 
and “ a scarlet and gold Atlas petticoat 
edged with silver."—Cited in Malcolm’s 
Anecdotes (1808), 429. 

1727.—“ They are exquisite in the 
Weaver’s Trade and Embroidery, which 
may be seen in the rich Atlasses .... 
made by them.”—.4. Hamilton, *i. 160. 

c. 1750-60.—“The most considerable 
(manufacture) is that of their atlasses or 
satin flowered with gold and silver."— Grose, 
i. 117. 

Note .—I saw not long ago in India a 
Polish Jew who was called Jacob Atlas, and 
he explained to me that when the Jews 
(about 1800) were forced to assume surnames, 
this was assigned to his grandfather, because 
he wore a black satin gaberdine!—(d. II. 
1879.) 

ATOLL, s. A group of coral islands 
forming a ring or chaplet, sometimes 
of many miles in diameter, inclosing a 
space of comparatively shallow water, 
each of the islands being on the same 
type as the atoll. We derive the ex¬ 
pression from the Maidive islands, 
which are the typical examples of this 
structure, and wnere the form of the 
word is atoiu. de Laval (Hak. 
Soc. i. 93) states that the provinces in 
the Maldives were known as Atollon.] 
It is probably connected with the 
Singhalese iitul, ‘inside’; [or etula, as 
Mr Gray (P. de Laval, Ilak. Soc. i. 
94) writes the word. The Mad. Admin. 
Man. in the Glossary gives Malaval. 
attdlam, ‘a sinking reef’]. The term 
was made a scientific one by Darwin 
in his publication on Coral Reefs (see 
below), but our second quotation shows j 
that it had been generalised at an 
earlier date. 

c. 1610.—“ Estant au milieu d'vn Atollon, 
vou8 voyez autour de vous ce grand banc dc 
pierre que jay dit, qui environne et qui 
defend les isles centre l'impetuositd de la 
mer.”— fyrard de Laval, i. 71 (ed. 1679); 
[Kak. Soc. i. 94]. 

1732.—"Atollon, a name applied to such 
a place in the sea as exhibits a heap of little 
islands lying close together, and almost hang¬ 
ing on to each other."-— Zeidler's (German) 
Universal Lexicon, s.v. 

1842.—“I have invariably used in this 
volume the term atoll, which is the name 
given to these circular groups of coral islets 
by their inhabitants in the Indian Ocean, 
and is synonymous with ‘lagoon-island.’”— 
Darwin, The Structure, dec., of Coral Reefs, 2. 

AUMIL, s. Ar. and thence H. 
'dm.il (noun of agency from ’emal , 'he 
performed a tame or office,’ therefore 


‘ an agent ’). Under the native govern¬ 
ments a collector of Revenue; also a 
farmer of the Revenue invested with 
chief authority in his District. Also 

AUMILDAR. Properly * amalddr, 

‘ one holding office ’; (Ar. ’ amal, ‘ work,’ 
with P. term of agency). A factor or 
manager. Among the Mahrattas the 
’Amalddr was a collector of revenue 
under varying conditions—(See details 
in Wilson). The term is now limited 
to Mysore and a few other parts of 
India, and does not belong to the 
standard system of any Presidency. 
The M'ord in the following {tussage 
looks as if intended for ’ amalddr , 
though there is a term Mdldar, ‘the 
holder of property.’ 

1680.—“The Mauld&ror fJidivan [Dewan] 
that came with the It virus [Rooclc&J front 
Golcondah sent forward to Lingappa at 
(.’oniiveram. "—Ft. St. Geo. Cons., 9th Novr. 
No. III., 38. 

c. 1780.— “. . . . having detected various 
frauds in the management of the Amuldar 
or renter . . . . (M. I .ally) paid him 40,000 
rupees.” - Orme, iii. 496 (ed. 1803). 

1793.—“The aumildara, or managers of 
the districts."— Dirom, p. 56. 

1799.—“ I wish that yon would desire one 
of your people to communicate with the 
Amildar of Soonduh respecting this road." 
— A. I VelMei/ to T. Munro, in Munro’s Life, 
i. 335. 

1804.—“ 1 know the character of the 
Peshwah, and his ministers, and of every 
Mahratta amildar sufficiently well . . . ." 
— Wellington, iii. 38. 

1809.--“Of the aumil 1 saw nothing."-- 
l.d. Valencia, i. 412. 



1778.—“. . . . Gentoo-factors in their 
own pay to provide the investments at the 
different Armings or cloth markets in the 
province.”— Orme, ii. 51. 

1789.—“ T doubt, however, very much 
whether he has had sufficient experience in 
the commercial line to enable him to manage 
so difficult and so (important an aunmg as 
Luckipore, which is almost the only one of 
any magnitude which supplies the species of 
coarse cloths which do not interfere with the 
British manufacture."—Com wallis. i. 435. 

AVA, n.p. The name of the city 
which was for several centuries the 
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capital of the Burmese Empire, and 
was applied often to that State itself. 
This name is borrowed, according to 
Crawfurd, from the form Awa or Awak 
used by the Malays. The proper 
Burmese form was Eng-wa , or 'the 
Lake-Mouth/ because the city was 
built near the opening of a lagoon 
into the Irawadi; but this was called, 
even by the Burmese, more popularly 
A-wd, ‘The Mouth.’ The city was 
founded a.d. 1364. The first European 
occurrence of the name, so far as we 
know, is (c. 1440) in the narrative of 
Nicolo Conti, and it appears again (no 
doubt from Conti’s information) in the 
great World-Map of Fra Mauro at 
Venice (1459). 

c. 1430.- “ Having sailed up this river fur 
the space of a mouth he arrived at a city 
more noble than all the others, called Ava, 
and the circumference of which is 15 miles." 
— Conti , in India in, the X Vth Cent. 11. 

c. 1490.--“The country (Pegu) is distant 
15 days' journey by land from another called ] 
Ava in which grow rubies and many other | 
precious stones. ’— llier. diSto. St’/a no, u. s. 

p. 6. 

1516. — “ Inland beyond this Kingdom of 
Pegu .... there is another Kingdom of 
Gentiles which has a King who resides in a 
very great and opulent city called Ava, S 
•lays’ journey from tho sea ; a place of rich 
merchants, in which there is a great trade of 
jewels, rubies, anti spinel-rubies, which are 
gathered in this Kingdom.” ■"Barbosa, 186. 

c. 1610.— “. . . .The King of OvA having 
already sent much people, with cavalry, to 
relieve Porao (Promt'), which marches with 
the Pozao (?) and city of Ovi or AnvA, 
(which means ■ surrounded on all sides with 
streams') . . .”—Antonio Hocarro, Draida, 
150. 

1726.— “The city Ava is surpassing 
great. . . . One may not travel by land to 
Ava, both because this is permitted by the 
Emperor to none but envoys, on account of 
the Rubies on the way, anti also because it 
is a very perilous journey on account of the 
tigers."— ValnUjn, F. {Chorum.) 127. 

AVADAVAT, s. Improperly for 
Amadavat. Thu name given to a 
certain pretty little cage-bird (Edrelda 
armndam, L. or ‘ Red Wax - Bill ’) 
found throughout India, but originally 
brought to Europe from AhmatUiba'd 
in Guzerat, of wnieh the name is a 
corruption. We also find Ahmadab&d 
represented by Madam; as in old 
maps Astardbdd on the Caspian is 
represented by Strava (see quotation 
from Correa below). [One of the 
native names for the bird is Idly 
'ruby,' which appears in the quota¬ 


tion from Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali 
below.] 

1538.—“. . . . o qual veyo d'Amadava 
principall cidade do reino."—In S. Botelho, 
Tombo, 228. 

1546.—“The greater the resistance they 
made, tho more of their blood was spilt in 
their defeat, and when they took to Sight, 
we gave them chase for the space of half a 
league. And it is my belief that as far as 
tho will of the officers and lascarys went, 
we should not have halted on this side of 
Mad&vA; but as I savr that my people were 
much fatigued, and that the Moors were 
in great numbers, 1 withdrew them and 
brought them back to the city.” —D. Joao 
do Castro's despatch to the City of Goa 
respecting the victory at Diu.— Correa, iv. 
574. 

1648.—“Tho capital (of Ouse rat) lies in 
the interior of the country and is named 
Hamed-Ewat, i.e. the City of King Homed 
who built it; nowadays they call it Amo 
duvar or Amadabat."— Vast Twist, 4. 

1673.—“Prom Amidavad, small Birds, 
who, besides that they are spotted with 
white and Red no bigger than Measles, the 
principal Chorister beginning, the rest in 
Consort, Fifty in a Cage, make an admirable 
Chorus." — Fryer, 116. 

[1777-—“. . a few presents now and then 
— china, shawls, congou tea, av&d&v&ts, and 
Indian crackers."— The School for Scandal, 
v. i.] 

1813.—“. . . . amadavats, and other 
songsters are brought thither (Bombay) 
from Surat and different countries. ”— Forbes, 
Or. Mem. i. 47. [The 2nd cd. (i. 32) reads 

am&davads.] 

[1832.—“The tol/ah, known to many by 
the namo of haver-dewatt, is a beautiful 
little creature, about one-third the size of 
a hedge-sparrow."— Mrs Merr Hassan Ali , 
Obstrvat. ii. 54.] 

AVATAB, s. Skt. Avtildra, an 
incarnation on earth of a divine Being. 
This word first appears in Baldaeus 
(1672) in the form Autaar {Afgoderye, 
p. 52), which in the German version 
generally quoted in this book takes 
the corrupter shape of Altar. 

[e. 1590.—“In the city of Sarabal is a 
temple called Hari Mandal (the temple of 
Vishnu) belonging to a Brahman, from 
among whose descendants the tenth avatar 
will appear at this spot." —A in, tr. Jarrett, 
ii. 281.] 

1672.—“Bey den Benjonen h&ben auch 
diese z$heu Yerwandlungen den Namen 
daas sie A1 tare heissen, und also hat Mate 
Attar als dieser erste, gew&hret 2500 Jahr." 
— Baldaeus, 472. 

1784 .—“ The ten AvatAra or descents of 
tho deity, in his capacity of Preserver. 

Sir IP. Jones, in Asiat. Res. (reprint) i. 
234. 
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1812.—“The Awatan of Vishnu, by 
which are meant his descents upon earth, are 
usually counted ten. . . —Maria Graham. 
49. 

1821.—“The Irish Avatar. "—Byron. 

1845.—“In Vishnu laud what Avatar?” 
— Browning, Dramatic Romances, Worls, 
ed. 1870, iv. pp. 209, 210. 

1872.—“. ... all which eAmot blind us 
to the fact that the Master is merely another 
avatar of Dr Holmes himself.”— Sat. Review, 
Dee. 14, p. 788. 

1878.—“He .... builds up a curious 
History of Spiritualism, according to which 
all matter is mediately or immediately the 
avatar of some Intelligence, not necessarily 
the highest.”— Academy, May 15th, 1726. 

1876.—“ Balzac’s avatars were a hundred¬ 
fold as numerous as those of Vishnu. "—Ibid., 
April 24th, p. 421. 

AVERAGE, s. Skeat derives this 
in all its senses from L. Latin averia, 
used for cattle ; for his deduction of 
meanings we must refer to his Dic¬ 
tionary. But it is worthy of considera¬ 
tion whether average, in its special 
marine use for a proportionate contri - 
tuition towards losses of those whose 
goods are cast into the sea to save a 
shin, &c., is not directly connected 
witn the Fr. nvarie, which has quite 
that signification. And this last 
Dozy shows most plausibly to lie from 
the Ar. ‘ aiodr, spoilt merchandise.’ 
[This is rejected by the N.E.D., which 
concludes that the Ar. ’atear is “merely 
a mod, Arabic translation and adap¬ 
tation of the Western term in its latest 
sense.”] Note that many European 
words of trade are from the Arabic ; 
and that nvarie is in Dutch avarij, 
iiverij , or haverij .~(^>oe Dozy, Ooster- 
lingen.) 

AYAH, s. A native lady’s-maid or 
nurse-maid. The word has been 
adopted into most of the Indian 
vernaculars in the forms dya or a yd, 
hut it is really Portuguese (f. a.ia, 
*a nurse, or governess’; in. aio, ‘the 
governor of a young noble’). [These 
again have been connected with L. 
Latin aithui, Fr. aide , ‘a helper.’] 

1779.—“ I was sitting in my own house in 
the compound, when the iya came down 
and tola me that her mistress wanted a 
candle.”— Kilmvigar’s evidence, in the case 
of Grand v. Francis. Ext. in Echoes of Old 
Calcutta, 225. 

1782.—(A Table of Wages);— 

“ Cwuumah .10 (rupees a month). 

****** 

Bmh...5 .”—India Geuette, 

Oct. 12. 


1810.— "The female who attends a lady 
while shq is dressing, etc., is called an 
Ayah.”— Williamson, V. M. i. 337. 

1826.—“The lieutenant’s visits were now 
leas frequent than usual; one day, however, 
he came .... and on leaving the' house 1 
observed him slip something, which I 
doubted not was money, into the hand of 
the Ayah, or serving woman, of Jane.”-- 
Davdurang Uari, 71 ; [ed. 1873, i. 99]. 

1842.—“Here (at Simla) there is a great 
preponderance of Mahometans. J am told 
that the guns produced absolute consterna¬ 
tion, visible in their countenances. One 
Ayah threw herself ujion the ground in an 
agony of despair. ... T fired 42 guns for 
Uhuzni and Cabul; the 22nd (42nd *) gun— 
which announced that all was finished—was 
what overcame the Mahometans .”—Lord 
Kllenloion'jk, in Indian Administration 295. 
This stuff was written to the great Duke of 
Wellington 1 

1873.— “ The wbite-robed ayah flits in and 
out of the tents, finding a home for our 
various possessions, and thither we soon 
retire.”— Fraser's Mag., .June, i. 99. 

1879.—“ He was exceedingly fond of his 
two children, and got for them servants; a 
man to cook their dinner, and an ayah to 
take care of them.”-- Miss Stoles, Indian 
Fairy Ta.lt s, 7. 


B 

BABA, s. This is the word usually 
applied in Anglo-Indian families, In 
with Europeans and natives, to the 
children—often in the. plural form, 
bdbd log (Uig = ‘ folk ’). The word is 
not used by the natives among them¬ 
selves «n the same way, at least not 
habitually: and it would seem us if 
our word baby had influenced the use. 
The word bdbd is properly Turki — 

' father ’; sometimes used to a child 
as a term of endearment (or forming 
part of such a term, as in the P. Bdbtl- 
jdn, 1 Life of your Father ’). Compare 
the Russian use of butushka. [Bdbdji 
is a common form of address to a 
Fakir, usually a member of one of 
the Musitlinan sects. And hence it is 
used generally as a title of respect.] 

[1685.— “A Letter from the Pettepolle 
Bobba,"—yVi«</6*, Diary, Fort St. Geo. iv. 
92.] 

1826.—“I reachod the hut of a Oosnein 
. . . and reluctantly tapped at the wicket, 
calling, *0 Baba, O Maharaj.'”— Dandurang 
Ilarijc d. 1873, i. 76]. 

[1880.-“ While Sunny Baba is at large, 
and might at any time make a raid on 
Mamma, who is doeing over a novel on the 
spider chair near the mouth of the ther- 
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mantidote, the Ayah and Bearer dare not 
leavo their charge.” — Aberigh-Mackay, 
Twenty-one Days, p. 94.] 

BABAOOOREE, s. H. Bdbdghuri , 
the white agate (or chalcedony?) of 
Caml>ay. [For these stones sec Forbes, 
Or. Mem,. 2nd ed. i. 323 : Tapemier, ed. 
Ball, i. 68.] It is apparently so called 
from the patron saint or martyr 
of the district containing the mines, 
under whose, special protection the 
miners place themselves before de¬ 
scending into the shafts. Tradition 
alleges that he was a prince of the 
great Ghori dynasty, who was killed 
m a great battle in that region. But 
this prince will hardly be found in 
history. 

1516. -“They also find iu this town 
(Limadura in (Juzerat) much chalcedony, 
which they call bab&gore. They make 
beads with it, and other things which they 
wear about them." - Barltosa, 67. 

1554.—“ In this country (Guzerat) is a j 
profusion of B&b&ghttrt and camelians ; but | 
the best of these last are those coming from : 
Yaman.”— Suit 'AH Kupuddn, in J.A.S.li. ; 
v. 463. j 

1590. -“By the command of his Majesty i 
gram weights of b&b&ghtlrl were mado, 
which were used in weighing.”— Ain, i. 35, 
and note, p. 615 [JUochntann). 

1S18.—“On the summit stands the tomb 
.... of the titular saint of the country. 
Baba Ghor, to whom a devotion is paid more 
as a deity than as a saint. . . .” —-Copland, 
in 7V. Lit. Hoc. Ho., i. 294. 

1819. -Among ten kinds of oaradians 
specitiud in H. Briggs's < 'ities of (1 ujarAshtm 
we find “ B&wa Goii Akik. a veined kind."— 
p. 183. 

BABBS, u p. This name is given 
to the I. of Perim, in the St. of 
Balielmandel, in the quotation from 
Ovington. It was proliably English 
sea-slang only. [3Vlr Whiteway points 
out that this is clearly from alhabo , 
the Port, form of the Ar. word. Jo&o 
de Castro in Roteiro (1541), p. 34, says : 

This strait is called by the neighbour¬ 
ing people, as well as those who dwell 
on the shores of the Indian Ocean, 
Alhabo, which in Arabic signifies 
‘gates.’”] 

(1610.—“We attempting to work up to 
the Babe,"— Danvers, Letters , i. 52.J 

[1611.—"There is at the Babb a ship 
eome from Swahell.”— Ibid. i. 111.] 

1690.—“The Babbs is a small island 
opening to the Red Sea. . . . Between this 
and the Main land is a safe Passage. . — 

Ovington, 468. 


[1769.—“ Yet they made no estimation of 
the currents without the Baba"; (note), 
“This is the common sailors’ phrase for the 
Straits of Babelmandel.”— Brace, Travels to 
discover the Source of the Nile, ed. 1790, 
Bk. i. cap. ii.] 

BABER, BHABUR, s. H. hlbar, 
bhdbar.* A name given to those dis¬ 
tricts of the N.W. Provinces which 
lie immediately under the Himalaya 
to the dry forest belt on the talus of 
the hills, at the lower edge, of which 
the moisture comes.to the surface and 
forms the wet forest belt called TaraL 
(See. TEBAl ) The following extract 
from the report of a lecture on Indian. 
Forests is rather a happy example of 
the danger of “a little learning’’to a 
rcjioi'ter : 

1877.—“Beyond that (the Tar&l) lay 
another district of about the same breadth, 
called in the native dialect the Bahadar. 
That iu fact was a great filter-bed of sand 
and vegetation.”— London, Morning Paper 
of '26th May. 

BABI-ROUSSA, s. Malay babi* 

( ! ht ig ’) rusa (‘ stag ’). The * Stag- 
hog. 1 a remarkable animal of the swine 
genus (.Slits babirussa ., L.; Babirvssa 
alfurus, F. Cuvier), found in the island 
of Bourou, and some others of the I. 
Archipelago, but nowhere on conti¬ 
nental Asia. Yet it seems difficult 
to apply the description of Pliny 
below, or ll»e name and drawing given 
by Cosmos, to any other animal. The 
4-horned swim* of Aelian is more pro* 
bablv the African Wart-hog, called 
accordingly by F. Cuvier Phaeochoerut 
A eliani. 

o. a.d. 70.— “The wild bores of India 
have two bowing fangs or tnskes of a cubit 
length, growing out of their mouth, and as 
many out of their foreheads like calves 
homes.” — Phny, viii. 52 ( Holland’s Tr. 
i. 231). 

e. 250. “ A(yu 61 Alrtor o> 'Aifftwwig. 
yiveada i .... 0* Ttrpdvtpus. v — Aelian, 
De Nat. Aniin. xvii. 10. 

c. 545.—“The Ohoirdaphus ('Hog-stag') 
1 have both soon and eaten ."—Cosmos In- 
dicoptenstes, in Cathay, Ac., p. clxxv. 

1555.—“There are hag* a/so with homes, 
and partita which prattle much which they 
call naris (Low).”— Oalvano, Discoveries of 
the World, Hak. Soc. 120. 

* This word takes s ludicrous form in Damptsr; 
“All the Indians who spake Malayan .... 
lookt on those Meangiant as a kind of Barbarians; 
and upon any occasion of dislike, would call them 
Bobby, that is Hogs."—L 916. 
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1868. —“ Quadra pen hoc inusitatatae 
flgurae monstrosis bestiis aseribunt Indi 
quod ad versa© speciei animalibus, Porco 
scilicet et Cervo, pronatum putent .... 
ita ut primo intuitu quatuor cornibus justa 
se* positis videatur armntum hoc animal 
B&by-Roussa. Pisa, App. to Boutins, 
p. 61. 

[1869.—"The wild pig seems be of a 
species peculiar to the island (Celebes); but 
a much more curious animal of this family 
is the Babiraaa or Pig-deor, so named by 
the Malays from its long and slender legs, 
and curved tusks resembling horns. This 
extraordinary creature resembles a pig in 
general appearance, but it does not dig with 

its snout, as it feeds on fallen fruits. 

Here again wo have a resemblance to the 
Wart-hogs of Africa, whose upper canines 
grow outwards and curve up so as to form a 
transition from the usual mode of growth to 
that of the Babirusa. In other respects 
there seems no affinity between these animals, 
and the Babirusa stands completely isolated, 
having no resemblance to the pigs of any 
other part of the world.”— Wat/act', Malay 
Are/iip. (ed. 1890), p. 211, ,*'/</. 

BABOO, s. Beng. and H. Biibti 
[Skt. vapra, *a father’]. Properly a 
term of respect attached to a name, 
like Master or Mr ., and formerly in 
some parts of Hindustan applied to 
certain persons of distinction. Its 
application as a term of respect is 
now almost or altogether confined to 
Lower Bengal (though C. P. Brown 
states that it is also used in 8. India 
for ‘Sir, My lord, your Honour’). In 
Bengal and elsewhere, among Anglo- 
Indians, it is often used with a slight 
savour of disparagement, as characteriz¬ 
ing a superficially cultivated, hut too 
often effeminate, Bengali. And from 
the extensive employment of the 
class, to which the term was applied 
as a title, in the capacity of clerks in 
English offices, the word has come 
often to signify ‘a native clerk who 
writes English.’ 

1781. —"I said . . . From my youth to 
this day I am a servant to the English. J 
have never gone to any Rajahs or Bauboos 
nor will 1 go to them."—l)epn. of Dnovd 
Sing , Commandant. In Harr, of Insurn. at 
Banaras in 1781. Calc. 1782. Reprinted 
at Boorkee, 1863. App., p. 165. 

1782. —“Cantoo Baboo” appears as a 
subscriber to a famine fund at Madras for 
200 Sicca Rupees .—India Oaeette, Oct. 12. 

1791. 

“ Here Edmund was making a monstrous ado, 

About some bloody Letter and Conta 

Bah-Booh.” * 

Letters of Simkin the Second, 147. 


1803.—. . Calling on Mr. Neave l 
found there Baboo Dheep Narrain, brother 
to Oodit Narrain,’ Rajah at Benares .”—Lord 
Valcntias Travels , i. 112. 

1824.—“. . . the immense oonvent-liko 
mansion of some of the more wealthy 
Baboos. . .”— Heber, i. 31, ed. 1844. 

1834.—"The Baboo and other Tales, 
descriptive of Society in India.”- Smith & 
Elder, London. (By Augustus Prinsep.) 

1850.—"If instruction wore sought for 
from them (the Mohammedan historians) 
we should no longer hear bombastic Babooa, 
enjoying under our Government the highost 
degree of personal liberty . . . rave about 
patriotism, and the degradation of their 
present position.” —Sir II. M. Elliot, Orig. 
Preface to Mahorn. Historians of India, in 
Dowson’s ed., I. xxii. 

c. 1866. 

" But I’d sooner be robbed by a tall man 
who showed me a yard of steel, 

Than be fleeced hy a sneaking BabOO, with 
a peon and badge at his heel.” 

Sir A. C. Lya/l, The Old Pindaree. 

3873.—"The pliable, plastic, receptive 
Baboo of Bengal eagerly avails himself of 
this system (of English education) partly 
from a servile wish to please the Sahib toque, 
and partly from a desire to obtain a Govern¬ 
ment appointment."— Frttser’s Mag., August, 
209. 

[1880.—" English officers who have become 
de-Europeanised from long residence among 
undomesticatcd natives. . . . Such officials 
are what Lord Lytton calls White Baboos.” 
— Aberigh-Maclay, Twenty-one bays, p. 104.] 

N.B.—In Java and the further East bdbii 
means a nurse or female servant (.Javanese 
word). 

BABOOL, s. H. babul, babfir 
(though often mispronounced bdbnl, 
as in two quotations below); also 
called Wear. A thorny mimosa 
common in most parts of India except 
the Malabar Coast; the Acatria arabica., 
Willd. The Bhils use the gum as 
food. 

1666.—"L’eau de Vie de ce Pais . . . . 
qu’on y hoit ordinairenient, est faicte de 
jagre ou sucre noir, qu’on met dans l’eau 
avec do l’4corce de l’arbre B&boul, pour y 
dormer quelque force, et ensuite on les dis¬ 
tile ensemble.”— Thevenof, v, 50. 

1780.—" Price Current. Country Produce: 
Bable Troes, large, 5 pc. each tree."-- 
Hictry’s Bengal Gazette, April 29. [Tins is 
bibla, the Bengali form of the word.] 

1824.--“Rampoor is . . . chiefly remark¬ 
able for the sort of fortification which sur¬ 
rounds it. This is a high thiok hedge . . . 
of bamboos . . . faced on the outside by a 
formidable underwood of cactus and bkbool.” 
—Heber, ed. 1844, i. 290. 

1849.—"Look at that great tract from 
Deesa to the H&la mountains. It is all 


l* " Mr Burke's method of pronouncing it.”] 
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wind; sometimes it has a little ragged cloth¬ 
ing of bftbul or milk-bush .”—Dry Leavct 
from Young Egypt, 1. 

BABOON, s. This, no doubt, comes 
to us through the Ital. babuino; but 
it is probable that the latter word is 
a corruption of Pers. maimun [‘the 
auspicious one ’], and then applied by 
way of euphemism or irony to the 
baboon or monkey. It also occurs 
in Ital. under the more direct form 
of maimone in gatto-maimone, ‘cat- 
monkey,’ or rather 1 monkey-wit.’ [The 
N.E.li. leaves the origin of the word 
doubtful, and does not discuss this 
among other suggested derivations.] 

BACANORE and BARCELORE, 

un.pp. Two ports of Canara often 
coupled together in old narrative*,, 
but which have entirely disappeared 
from modern maps and books of navi¬ 
gation, insomuch that it is not quite 
easy to indicate their precise, position. 
But it would seem that Baennore, 
Malayal. Vakkanur , is the. place called 
iu (Janarese Bdrkiir, the Barroor-pdfak 
of some maps, in lat. 13" 28^.'. This 
was the. siLe of a very old and im- 

I iortant city, “the capital of the Jain 
tings of Tulava .... and subse¬ 
quently a stronghold of the Yijiyanagai 
Rajas.’’— Imp. Onset. [Also see Stuart, 
Man. S’. (lunar«, ii. 264.] 

Also that Barcdore is a Port, corrup¬ 
tion of Basrtlr [the (Janarese. Bamruru , 
‘the town of the waved-leaf tig tree.’ 
(Mad. A dm. Man. Ginns, s.v.).] ft. must 
have stood immediately he-low the 
‘ Barsilur Peak ’ of the Admiralty 
charts, and was apparently identical 
with, or near to, the place called 
Senior in Scott’s Map of the Madras 
Presidency, iu about, lat. 13 5 55'. [See 
Stuart, ibid. ii. 242. Seronr is perhaps 
the Shirur of Mr Stuart (ibid. p. 243).] 

c. 1380. -‘‘Thence (from Uantuiur) the 
traveller came to BtaarQr, a small city. . . ." 
— Abulfrda, in Oildemeister, 184. 

c. 1343.—“ The first town of Mulaihar 
that w« visited wua Abu-S&rQr, which is 
small, situated on a great estuary, aud 
abounding in coco-nut troes. . . . Two days 
after our departure from that town we 
arrived at FUcantlr, which is large and 
situated on an estuary. One sees there 
an abundance of sugar-cane, such as has 
_^inal in that country .*'—Ibn Batata, 

o. 1420.—“ Duas praeterea ad niaritimas 
urbes, alteram Paohamnriam . . . nomine, 
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xx diebus transiit.”— Conti, in Poggiue de 
Var. Fort. iv. 

1501.— “Bac&nut,” for Baoanar, is named 
in Amerigo Vespucci’s letter, giving an 
account of Da Gama’s discoveries, first 
published by Baldelli Boni, U Milione, 
pp. liii. srqq. 

1516.—“Passing further forward .... 
along thus coast, there are two little rivers 
on which stand two places, the one called 
Bacanor, and the other BTacalor, belong¬ 
ing to the kingdom of Narsyngua and the 
province of Tolinate (Tulu-n&la, Tutuva or 
8. Canara). And in them is much good 
rice grown round about these places, and 
this is loaded in many foreign ships and in 
many of Malabar. . . .”— Barbota, in Lisbon 
Coll. 294. 

1548. —“The Port of the River of Bar- 
calor pays 500 loads (of rice as tribute).”— 
Jinhlh'i, Tombv, 246. 

1552.—“ Having dispatched this vessel, 
he (V. da Gama) turned to .follow bis 
voyage, desiring to erect the nadr&o (lutive 
pillar) of which we have spoken; and not 
finding a place that pleased him better, 
he erected one on certain islets joined (as 
it were) to the land, giving it the name of 
S.uicta Marin, whence these islands are 
now called Saint Mary's Isles, standing 
between Bacanor aud Batscala, two notable 
places on that coast .”—lie Hanot, 1. iv. 11. 

‘ 4 . . . the city Onor, capital of the 
kingdom, HaticalS, Bendor, Bracelor, Ba¬ 
canor ."—Ibitt. 1. ix. 1. 

1726. —“In Baraeloor or Baueloor have 

wo still a factory ... a little south of 
Bnsseloor lies Baquanoor and the little 
River Vier ."—Vu/eit'ipi, v. (Malabar) 6. 

1727. —“The next town to the Southward 
of HaUirohi [Batcul] i- B&rceloar, standing 
on the Banks of n broad River about 4 Miles 
from the Sea .... The Dutch have a 
Factory here, only to bring up Rice for their 
Garrisons .... Baccanoar aud Mo!key lie 
between Barceloar and Mangalore, both 
having the benefit of Rivers to export the 
largo quantities of Itico that the Fields 
produce.”—.4. Hamilton, i. 284-5. [Moltry 
is Mnlki, see Stuart, up. fit. ii. 259.] 

1780.—“St Mary's Islands lie along the 
coast N. ami S. as far as off tho river of 
Bacanor, or Oallianpoor, being about 6 
leagues ... In lat. 13° 50’ FT., 5 leagues 
from Bacanor, runs the river Bartator.”— 
Jinnn 's .V. Directory, 5th ed. 105. 

1S14.— “Barcelore, now frequently called 
Cundaporc.”— Forbes, Or. Mem. iv. 109, 
also see 113; [2nd ed. II. 464]. 

BAOKDORE, s. H. bdg-dor (‘ bridle- 
cord ’); a halter or leading rein. 

BAOKSEE. Sea H. fof&ii; nautical 
‘ aback,’ from which it has been formed 
(Roebuck). 
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BADEQA, n.p. The Tamil Vada- 
gar, i.e. ‘ Northerners/ The name has 
at least two specific applications: 

&. To the Telegu people who in¬ 
vaded the Tamil country from the 
kingdom of Vijayaungam (the Bisnaga 
or Narsinga of the Portuguese and 
old travellers) during the later*Middle 
Ages, but especially in the 16th century. 
This word first occurs in the letters of 
St. Francis Xavier (1544), whose Parava 
converts on the Tinnevelly Coast were 
much oppressed by these people. The 
Badeya language of Lucena, and other 
writers regarding that time, is the 
Telegu. The Badagas of St. Fr. 
Xavier’s time were in fact, the emis¬ 
saries of the Nayaka rulers of Madura, 
using violence to exact tribute for 
those rulers, whilst the Portuguese 
had conferred on the Paravas “the 
somewhat dangerous privilege of being 
Portuguese subjects."—See Caldwell, 11. 
of Tinnevelly , 69 seqq. 

1544.—“Ego ad Comorinum Promonto- 
rium contendo dVjue naviculas deduct) xx. 
cihariis onustas, ut miseris illis subveniam 
Neopbytis, qui Bagadarum (read B&da- 
garum) acerrimoruni Christie ni nominis 
hostium terrore perculsi, rehotis vicis, in 
desertas insulas se abdiderunt."—■*'. l'\ Xav. 
E/ristt. I. vi., ed. 1677. 

1572.—‘ ‘ Gens est in regno Bisnagae quos 
Badagas vocant."— E. Anuta, 4 b. 

1737-—“ In eA parte missionis .Carnatcnsis 
in quA Telougou, ut munt, lingua viget, seu 
inter Bfcd&gps, quinque annos versatus sum ; 
neque quamdiu viguerunt vires ab illA dilec- 
tissimA et sanetissimA Missions Pudecherium 
veni.”—In Xorbert, iii. 230. 

1875.—“Mr C. P. Brown informs me that 
the early French missionaries in the Ountur 
country wrote A vocabulary ‘do la langne 
Talenga, dite vulgairemcnt le Badega.' — 
Bp. CaldvceU, Dravidian Grammar, Intr. 

p. 33. 

b. To one of the races occupying the 
Nilgiri Hills, speaking au old Canarese 
dialect, and being apjarently a Cana- 
rcse colony, Jong separated from the 
parent stock.—(See Bp. Caldwell's 
Grammar, 2nd ed., pp. 34, 125, &e.) 
[The best recent account of this people 
is that by Mr Thurston in Bulletin of 
the Madras Museum, vol. ii. No. l.J 
The name of these people is usually in 
English corrupted to Burghers. 

BADQEEB, s. P. bdd-gir, ‘wind- 
catch.’ An arrangement acting as a 
windsail to bring the wind down into 
a house ; it is common in Persia and 
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in Sind, fit is the Bddhanj of Arabia, 
and the Malkaf of Egypt ( Burton, Ar. 
N^ts, i. 237; Lane, Mod. Egypt, 

1298.—“Tho heat is tremendous (at 
Hormus), and on that account the houses 
are built with ventilators (rentiers) to catch 
the wind. These ventilators are placed on 
the side from which the wind comes, and 
they bring tho wind down into the house 
to cool it.’ — Marco Polo, ii. 450. 

[1598.—A similar arrangement, at tho 
sumo placo is described by Idnsehoum, i. 51, 
Hale. Soc.] 

1682.—At Oamron (Gombroon) “most 
of the houses have a square tower which 
stands up far above the roof, and which in 
the upjHjr part towards tho four winds has 
ports and openings to admit air and catch 
the wind, which plays through these, and 
ventilates tho whole house. In the heat of 
summer people lie at night at the bottom 
of these towers, so as to get good rest.”— 
Sienhof, Zee en Lent- It rite, ii. 79. 

(1798.—“The air in it was continually 
refreshed and renewed by a cool-sail, made 
like a fmmel, in tho manner of M. du 
Hamel."— Sfacorinvs, Voyage, ii. 104.] 

iHi?. 

“ The urind-tamer on the Kmir's dome 

Can scarcely win a breath from heaven.” 

Moore, Fire-worsh ipf)er .«. 

1872.—“. . . . Badgirs or windcatchers. 
You sco on every roof these diminutive 
screens of wattle and dab, forming ueute 
angles with the hatches over which they 
project. Sonic are moveable, ho as to he 
turned to the S. W. between March and the 
I end of July, when the mons,xm sets in from 
that quarter."— Burton's Mind tteouited, 254. 

1881.- “ A number .if square turrets stick 
up all over the town ; these are b&dgira or 
ventilators, open .ometimes to all the winds, 
sometimes only to one or two, and divided 
inside like tho flues of a great chimney, 
either to catch the di aught, or to carry it 
to the several rooms below."— Pioneer Mail, 
March 8th. 


BADJOE, BAJOO, s. The Malay 
jacket (Mai. bdju) [of which many 
varieties are described by Demi vs 
(Disc. Did. p. 107)]. 


[o. 1610.—“Tho women (Portuguese) take 
their case in their smocks or Bajus, which 
are more transparent and fine than tho most 
delicate crape of those parts.”— Pyrard de 
Laval, Hak. Soc. ii. 112. j 
1784.—“Over this they wear the badjoo, 
which resembles a morning gown, open at 
the neck, but fastened close at the wrist, 
and half-way up the arm.”-- Marsden, II. of 
Sumatra, 2nd ed. 44. 

1878.—“The general Malay costume .... 
consists of an inner vest, having a collar to 
button tight round the neck, ami the bajn, 
or jacket, often of light coloured dimity, for 
undress/ — McNair, 147. 
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1883.—“They wear above it a abort- 
sleeved jacket, the. baju, beautifully made, 
and often very tastefully decorated in fine 
needlework."— Miu Bird, Golden Chenon- 
ese, 139. 

9ABT.J 8> H*. bel, Malir. bail, from 
Bkt. vilva, the Tree and Fruit of Aegle 
marmelas (Correa), or * Bengal Quince/ 
as it is sometimes called, after the 
name (Marmelos de Benguala) given it 
by Garcia de.Orta, who first described 
the virtues of this fruit in the treat¬ 
ment of dysentery, <&c. These are 
noticed also by P. Vincenzo Maria and 
others, and have always been familiar 
in India. Vet they do not up]tear to 
have attracted serious attention in 
Europe till about the year 1850. It 
is a small tree, a native of various 
parts of India. The dried fruit is now 
imported into England.—(See Hanbury 
ana Flikhiger , 116); [Watt, Eron. Did. 
i. 117 seqq.]. The shelly rind of the 
bel is in the Punjab made into carved 
snuff-boxes for sale to the Afghans. 

1503.—“And as I know that it was 
called beli in Ba$aitu. 1 enquired of those 
native physicians which was its projair name, 
cirifole or U/i, and they told me that drift,k 
[implmfa 1 was the physician’s name for it." - 
Garcia lie <)., ff. 221 222. 

[1614.—“One jar of Byle at ru. 5 per 
maund.”— Foster, Letter*, iii. 41.] 

•1631.—Jae. Bontius describes the bel as 
malum cydonium (i’.t\ a quince), and speaks 
of its pulp as goes! for t dysentery and the 
choleras immanent onjasmum.— Lib. vi. 
cap. viii. 

1672.— “The Bill plant grows to no 
greater height than that of a man [this is 
incorrect], all thorny .... the fruit in size 
and hardness, arid nature of rind, resembles 
a pomegranate, dotted over the surface with 
little dark spots equally distributed. . . . 
With the fruit they make a decoction, which 
ia a most efficacious remedy for dysenteries 
or fluxes, proceeding from excessive heat. . 

— P. Vincenzo, 353. 

1879.—„ . On this plain you will soo 
a large bdl-tree, and on it one big Wl-fruit." 
—Miu Stokes, Indian Fairy Tates, 140. 

BAFT A, s. A kind of calico, made 
especially at Baroch ; from the Pers. 
bdfta, ‘woven.’ The old Baroch baftas 
seem to have been fine goods. Nothing 
ia harder than to find intelligible ex¬ 
planations of the distinction between 
the numerous varieties of cotton stuffs 
formerly exported from India to Europe 
under a still greater variety of names; 
names and trade being generally alike 
obsolete. Baftas however survived in 


the Tariffs till recently. [Bafta is at 
present the name applied to a silk 
fabric. (Bee quotation from Yusuf 
Ali below.) In Bengal, Charp&ta and 
Noakhali in the Chittagong Division 
were also noted for their cotton bafta* 

( Birdwood , Industr. Arts , 249).] 

1598. —“Those is made great store of 
Cotton Linnen of diuerssort . . . Boffetas." 
— Linsckoten, p. 18. [Hak. Soc. i. 60.] 

[1605-6.—“ PiUta Kassa of the ffinest 

Totya, Ba Ba."—Birdwood, First tetter Boot, 

73. We have also ‘ ‘ Black Baffatta.” -/Md. 

74. ] 

[1610. — “Baffata, the corge Rs. 100."- 
Danrers, Letters, i. 72.] 

1612.— “Baftas or white Callicos, from 
twerititi to furtio Royals the corge.” — Gajit. 
Saris, in Par,-has, i. 347. 

1638.--“. . . tisserans qui y font eette 
sorte de toiles de cotton, que I’on appclle 
baftas, qui sont les plus fines de toutes 
celles qui se font dans la Prouince de 
Gnzaratta.’’ -Maude!do, 128. 

1653, Baftas e«t un nom Indian qui 
signifie dcs toiles fort serr^es de cotton, 
lesquelles In pluspart vionnent de Baroche, 
villc du Royaumo de Guzerat. upparteuant 
au Grand Mogul. ”—lie la /f, te Gouz, 515. 

1665. “The Baftas, or Cali cuts {tainted 
red, blue, and black, are carried white to 
Agm and ,1 >,nolo but. in regard those cities 
are nearest the places where the Indigo is 
made that is us’d in colouring.”— Tavernier, 
(E. T.) ]). 127 ; [eil. Hall, in 5). 

1672.—“ lircntch Baftas, broad and 
liarri *w. ” —Fryei, 80. 

1727.—“The Ba roach Baftas arc famous 
throughout all India, the country producing 
the best (_\>tton in the World.” - A. Hamilton , 
i. 141. 

1875. - Tn the Calcutta Tariff valuation of 
this year we find Piece Goods, Cotton: 

* » • * 

Baftahs, score, Us. 30, 

[1900. — “ Akin to the pot than* is a fabric 
known as Bafta (literally woven), produced 
in Benares; body pure silk, with butis in 
lahikitun, or cloth ; . . . used for angarkJuu, 
lots, and womens pai/nnms (Musulmans).”— 
Yusuf Alt, Mon. on Sill Fabrics, 97.] 

It. in curious to find this word now 
current on I^ake Nyanza. The burial 
of King Mttm’s mother is spoken of : 

1883.—“The chiefs half filled the nicely- 
podded coffin with bufta (bleached calico) 
. . . After that the corpse and then the 
coffin was filled up with moro bafta. . . — 

In Ch. Missy. Intelligencer, K.s., viii. p. 543. 

B ATTAR , a. Ar. bahdr, Malay&l. 
bhdram, from Skt. bfulrOy ‘a load.’ A 
weight used in large trading trans¬ 
actions ; it varied much in different 
localities; and though the name is of 
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Indian origin it was naturalised by the 
Arabs, and carried by them to the far 
East, being found in use, when the 
Portuguese arrived in those seas, at 
least as far as the Moluccas. In the 
Indian islands the bahdr is generally 
reckoned as equal to 3 peculs (q.v.), 
or 400 avoirdu|K)is. Bqt there was 
a different bahdr in use for different 
articles of merchandise; or, rather, 
each article had a special surplus allow¬ 
ance in weighing, which practically 
made a different bahdr (see PICOTA). 
[Mr. Skeat says that it is now uni¬ 
formly equal to 400 lbs. av. in the 
British dominions in the Malay Pen¬ 
insula ; but Klinkert gives it as the 
equivalent of 12 pikuls of Agar-agar ; 
6 of cinnamon ; 3 of Tripang.] 

1498.—. . and hedged him to send to 
the King his Lord a bagar of cinnamon, and 
another of clove . . . for sample " (« viodrn). 
— Iloteiro de V. da Oamn, 78. 

1506.—“ In Cananor el suo Re si yentil, c 
qui nasce zz. (i.r. ze.nzeri or ‘ginger'); ma li 
zz. pochi e non cusi boni come quelli dc 
(Joleut, e sno peso si chiama baar, che sono 
K. (Oantari) 4 da Lisbona.”— Re/aziune di 
Leoiuirdo Ca’ Master, 2d. 

1510.— “Tf the merchandise about which 
they treat l«s spices, they deal by the bahar, 
which bahar weighs three of our rantari."-— 
Varthema, p. 170. 

1516.—“ It (Malacca) has got such a quan¬ 
tity of gold, that the great merchants do 
not estimate their property, nor reckon 
otherwise than by hahars of gold, which are 
4 quintals to each bahar.” — Baib<m, 193. 

1552.—“ 300 baharea of pepper. < .W<i»- 
hetia, ii. 301. Correa writes bares, as does 
also Couto. 

1554.—“The baar of nuts (noz) contains 
20 fara<;oIas, and 5 maunds more of picota; 
thus the baar, with its picota, contains 20£ 
farafolas. . . .”—.4. Nunes, 6. 

c. 1569.—“ After this 1 saw one that would 
have given a baxre of Pepper, which is two 
Quintals and a halfe, for a little Measure of 
water, and he could not havo it.”— 0. 
Fredericks, in JIai-f. ii. 358. 

1598.—"Each Bbar of Sundn weigheth 
330 catten. of China.”— Linschoten, 34: [Hak. 
Soc. i. 113]. 

1606.—. . thoir camo in his company 
a Portugal! Souldier, which brought a 
Warrant from the Capitaine to tho Gouemor 
of Maniflia, to trade with va ; and likewise 
to giue John Rogers , tor his pains a Bahar of 
Cloiies.”— Middleton's Voyage, D. 2. 6. 

7613.—“Porquo as naturaes na quelle 
tempo possuyoo muytos hires de ouro.”— 
< iodinho de Krtdin , 4 v. 

[1802.—"That at the proper season for 
gathering the pepper and for a Bedlam 
weighing 13 rupees and 1} Viessam 120 of 
which are equal to a Tutum. or Maund weigh¬ 


ing 1,732 rupees, calculating, at which 
standard for one b&rom or Candy the 
Sircar’s price is Rs. 120."— /Voc/. at Malabar, 
in Logan, iii. 348. This makes the haxom 
espial to 650 lbs.] 

BAHAUDUR, s. H. Bahadur, ‘a 
hero, or champion.’ It is a title affixed 
commonly to the names of European 
officers in Indian documents, or when 
spoken of ceremoniously by natives 
(tf.gr. "Jones Sahib Bahddur ”), in which 
use it may be compared with “the 
gallant officer" ot Parliamentary 
courtesy, or the Illustrusimo Signore of 
the Italians. It was conferred as a 
title of honour by the Great Mogul 
and by other native princes [while 
in Persia it was often applied to slaves 
(Burton, Ar. Nights, hi. 114)]. Thus 
it was particularly affected to the end 
of his life by Hyder Ali, to whom it 
had been given by the Raja of Mysore, 
(see quotation from John Lindsay 
below [and Wilks, Mysoor , Madras 
reprint, i. 280]). Bahddur and Sirdtlr 
Bahadur are also the official titles of 
members of the. 2nd and 1st classes 
respectively of the Order of British 
India, established for native officers 
of the army in 1837. [The title of 
Rde Bahadur is also conferred upon 
Hindu civil officers.] 

As conferred bv the < lotirt of Delhi 
the usual gradation of titles was 
(ascending):—1 .Bahadur; 2. Bahddur 
Jang; 3. Bahddur nil- Uaulah; 4. 
Bahddur ul-mulk. At Hyderabad they 
had also Bahddur ul-Umrd (Kirk¬ 
patrick, in Tippon’s Letters, 354). 
[Many such titles of Europeans will 
be found in North Indian N. d- Q., 
i. 35, 143, 179; iv. 17.] 

In Anglo-Indian colloquial parlance 
the word denotes a haughty or jwnnpous 
personage, exercising lies brief authority 
with a strong sense of his own im¬ 
portance ; a don rather than a 
swaggerer. Thackeray, who derived 
from his Indian birth and connections 
a humorous felicity in the use of 
Anglo-Indian expressions, has not 
omitted this serviceable word. In 
that brilliant burlesque, the Memoirs 
of Major Oahagan, we have the 
Mahratta traitor Bobachee Bahauder. 
It is said also that Mr Canning’s 
malicious wit bestowed on Sir John 
Malcolm, who was not less great as 
a talker than as a soldier and states¬ 
man, the title, not included in the 
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Great Mogul's repertory, of Bakauder 
Jaw.* 

Bahddur is one of the terms which 
the hosts of Chingiz Khan brought 
with them from the Mongol Steppes. 
In the Mongol genealogies we nnd 
Yesugai Bahddur , the father of Chingiz, 
and many more. Subutai Bahddur , 
one of the great soldiers of the Mongol 
host, twice led it to the conquest of 
Southern Russia, twice to that of 
Northern China. In Sanang Setzen’s 
poetical annals of the Mongols, as 
rendered by I. J. Schmidt, the word 
is written Baghatur , whence in Russian 
Bogatir still survives as a memento 
proltably of the Tartar domination, 
meaning ‘a hero or champion.’ It 
occurs often in the old Russian epic 
ballads in this sense; and is also ap¬ 
plied to Samson of the Bible. It 
occurs in a Russian chronicler as early 
as 1240, but in application to Mongol 
leaders. In Polish it is found as Bo- 
hatyr , and in Hungarian as Bator ,—this 
last being in fact the popular Mongol 
pronunciation of Baghatur. In Turki 
also this elision of the guttural extends 
to the spelling, and the word becomes 
Bdtur, as we find it in the Diets, of 
Vambery and Pavet de Courteille. 
In Manehu also the word takes the 
form of Baluru, expressed in Chinese 
characters as Fa-tu-lu \ t the Kirghiz 
has it as Batyr ; the Altai-Tataric as : 
Paattyr , and the other dialects even i 
as Magathyr. But the singular history 
of the word is not yet entirely told. 
Beufey has suggested that the word 
originated in Skt. bhaga-dhara (‘ happi¬ 
ness-possessing ’).J But the late 
lamented Prof. A. Schiefner, who 
favoured us with a note on the 
subject, was strongly of opinion that 
the word was rather a corruption 
“through dissimulation of the conso¬ 
nant,” of the Zend bagha-puthra ‘Son 
of God,’ and thus but another form 
of the famous term F&ghfur, by which 
the old Persians rendered the ’Chinese 
Tien-taz (‘ Sou of Heaven ’X applying it 
to the Emperor of China. 


At Lord Wellesley's table, Major Malcolm 
mentioned as a notable fact that he and three of 
hlB brothers had once met together In India. 

Impossible, Malcolm, quite impossible!" said 
the Governor-General. Malcolm persisted. “ No. 
no, said Lord Wellesley, “ |f four Malcolms bad 
have heard the noise all over 

India 1" 

,J^£ kine f t J** )0r,Ur < MTS, viL 894, and Korn- 
UfiH * Mongol Diet. No. 1058. 

I OrUnt w*d Occident, L MT. 
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1280-90. —In an eccentric Persian poem 
purposely stuffed with Mongol expressions, 
written by Purbahfi J&ml in praise of 
Arghun KMn of Persia, of which Hammer 
has given a German translation, we have 
the following:— 

“ Tho Great Kaan names thee his Ulugh- 
Bitetehi [Great Secretary], 

Seeing thou*art btieJkchi and Behtdir to 
boot; 

0 Well-beloved, the yarllgh [rescript] that 
thou dost issue is obeyed 
By Turk and Mongol, by Persian, Greek, 
and Barbarian! ” 

Ouch, dor Hold. Horde, 461. 
c. 1400.—“I ordained that every Ameer 
who should reduce a Kingdom, or defeat 
an army, should be exalted oy three things: 
by a title of honour, by tne Tugh [Yak’s 
tail standard], and by tho NaJck&ra [great 
kettle drum]; and should be dignified by 
the title of Bahaudur.” — Timovr't hutituta, 
283 ; see also 291-293. 

1404.—“E elles le dixeron q aquel era 
uno de los valiBtes e Bah&dures q’en el 
linage del Sefior auia .”—Clan jo, § Ixxxix. 

,, “ E cl home 3 este haze e mas vino 

beue dizen quo es Bahadur, que dizen elles 
lK>r huniem rezio.”—Ik>. § cxii. 

1407.-—“The Prince mounted, escorted by 
a troop of Bahadurs, who were always 
about his person.”— AbdurmznL's Hitt, in 
Hot. et Ext. xiv. 126. 

1536.—(As a proper name.) “ItaJJ ille 
potentissimus Rex B&dur, Indiae universae 
terror, a quo nonulli regnfi Pori maximi 
oufidam regis tcueri affirmant. . . .”—Letter 
from John 111. of Portugal to Pope Paul 

Hardlv any native name occurs more 
frequently in the Portuguese Hist, of 
India than this of Bndur —viz. Baha¬ 
dur Shah, the warlike and powerful 
king of Guzerat (1626-37), killed in 
a fray which closed an interview with 
the Viceroy, Nnno da Cunha, at Diu. 

1754.—“The Kirgettt Tartar * . . . are 
divided into three Hordae, under the 
Government of a Khan. That part which 
borders on the Russian dominions was under 
the authority of Jam Bret, whose name on 
all occasions was honoured with the title of 
Bator.” — Hanrcay, i. 239. The name Jean 
Beet is probably Jan diet, a name which one 
finds among the hordes its far hack as the 
early part of the 14th century (see Ihn 
Batata, ii. 397). 

1769.—“From Shah Alum Bahadre, son 
of Alum Quire, the Groat Mogul, and suc¬ 
cessor of the Empire, to Col one! Sabut Jung 
Bahadre” (i.t. Clive).—Letter in Long, 
p. 163. 

We have said that the title Behavder 
(Bahddur) was one by which Hyder 
Ali of Mysore was commonly known 
in his day. Thus in the two next 
quotations: 
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1781.—“Sheikh Hussein upon the guard 
tells me that our army has boat the Behau- 
der [*.e. Hyder Alij, and that peace was 
making. Another sepoy in the afternoon 
tells us that the Behauder had destroyed 
our army, and was besieging Madras.”— 
Captivity of Hon. John, Lindsay, in Lives of 
live Lindsays, iii. 296. 

1800. —“One lac of Behaulry pagodas.” 
— Wellington, i. 148. 

1801. —“Thomas, who was much in liquor, 
now turned round to his sowars, and said— 

‘ Could any one have stopped Sahib B&hau- 
door at this gate but one month ago 1 ’ * No, 

no,’ replied they ; on which-”— Shiunrr, 

Mil. Mem. i. 230. 

1872.—“. . . the word ‘Bah&dur' . . . 
(at the Mogul's Court) . . . was only used 
as an epithet. Ahmed Shah used it svs a 
title and ordered his name t« be read in tho 
Friday prayer as 'Mujuhid ud din Mu¬ 
hammad Abif na^r Ahmad Shdh BahAdur. 
Hence also ‘ Kami tan i Bahadur,' the name 
by which the E. I. Company is still known 
in India. The modern ‘ Khan Bah&dur’ is, 
in Bengal, by permission u-ssumed by Mu- 
hammedan Deputy Magistrates, whilst Hindu 
Deputy Magistrates assume ' Kdi Bahddur '; 
it stands, of course, for ‘ Khan-i- Bahddur,’ 
‘the courageous Khdn.’ The compound, 
however, is a modern abnormal one; for 
1 Khin ’ was conferred by tho Dihli Em¬ 
perors, and so also ‘Bahadur’ ami 1 Bahddur 
Khdn,’ but not ‘ Khitn Bahadur.' ”— Prof, 
litockmann, in Ind. Antii/nurg, i. 261. 

1876.—“Reverencing at the samo time 
bravery, dash, and boldness, and loving their 
freedom, they (tho Kirghiz) were always 
ready to follow the standard of any batyr, 
or hero, . . . who might appear on the 
stage.”— Schuyler's TurListan, i. 33. 

1878. —“ Peacock feathers for some of the 
subordinate officers, a yellow jacket for tho 
successful general, and the bestowal of the 
Mancboo title of Baturu, or ‘Brave,’ on 
some of the most, distinguished brigadiers, 
are probably all the honours which await the 
retnrn of a triumphal army. The reward 
which fell to the share of ‘Chinese Gordon’ 
for the j»rt he took in the suppression of 
the Taiping rebellion was a yellow jacket, 
and the title of Baturu has lately been 
bestowed on Mr Mesny for years of faithful 
service against the rebels in the province of 
Kweichow ."—Saturday Her., Aug. 10, p. 182. 

,, “There is nothing of the great 
bah&wder about him.”— Athenaeum, No. 
2670, p. 851, 

1879. —“This strictly prohibitive Pro¬ 
clamation is issued by the Provincial Ad¬ 
ministrative Board of Likim . . . and 
Chang, Brevet-Provincial -Judge, chief of the 
Foochow Likim Central Office, Taot’ai for 
special sendee, and Bat'nru with the title 
of * Awe-inspiring Brave ’ ”—Trans!, of Pro¬ 
clamation against the cultivation of the Pappy 
in Foochow, July 1879. 

BAHIRWUTTEEA, s. Guj. bdhir - 
mM. A species of outlawry in 


Guzerat; bdhinoatid, the individual 
practising the offence. It consists “ in 
the Rajpoots or Gr&ssi&s making their 
ryots and dependants ijuit their native 
village, which is suffered to remain 
waste ; the Grama with his bvethren 
then retires to some asylum, whence 
he may carry on his depredations with 
impunity. Being well acquainted with 
the country, ana the redress of in¬ 
juries being common cause with the 
mein here of every family, the JlaJUr- 
wuttcea lias little* to fear from those 
who are not in the immediate interest 
of his enemy, and he is in consequence 
enabled to commit very extensive 
mischief.”— Col. Walker, quoted in 
Forbes, Has Mdla, 2nd ed., p, 254-5. 
Col. Walker derives the name from 
bdhir, ‘out,’and wit, ‘a road.’ [Tod, 
in a note to the passage quoted below, 
says “this term is a compound of bdr 
(bdhir) and watt an (wa.t.,in), literally 
cx putrid. ’] 

[1829.—“This petty chieftain, who enjoyed 
the distinctive epithet of outlaw ( harwittia), 
was of the Honigurru clan. ” . . . —Per*. Xarr., 
in Annuls of Raj. (Calcutta reprint), i. 724. J 

Tin; origin of most of the brigandage 
in Sicily is almost, what is here 
described in Kattiwar. 

BAIKREE, s The Bomliay name 
for the Barking-deer. It is (iuzaruti 
bekri; and aw. to Jerdon and[Blandford, 
Mammalia, 533] Mahr. bekra or bekar, 
not this is not in Molesworth’s Diet. 
[Forsyth (Highlands of O'. /., p. 470) 
gives the Gond and Korku names as 
Bherki, which may be the original]. 

1879.—“Any one who has shot bailcrl on 
the spurs of the Ghats can tell how it is 
possible unerringly to mark down these little 
beasts, taking up their position for the day 
in the early dawn.”— Over/. Times of India, 
Huppt. May 12, 7 b. 

BAJRA, 8. H. bdjrd and bdjri (Pe- 
nicillnria spicata, Willden.). One of 
the tall millets forming a ary crop in 
many jiarts of India. Forties calls it 
Ixthjerec (Or. Mem. ii. 406; [2nd ed. i. 
167), and bajeree (i. 23)]. 

1844. —“ The ground (at Mahamjpore) 
was generally covered with btjree, full 5 or 
6 feet high."—Lord ElUnbomugh, in Inti. 
Admin. 414. 

BAKIR KHANl, s. P.-H. bdqxr- 
khdnl; a kind of cake almost exactly 
resembling pie-crust, said to owe its 
name to its inventor, Bdkir Khdn. 
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[1871.—“The beat kind (of native cakes) 
are baka and ‘sheer mahl’ (Shear' 

maul).” — Riddell, hut. Domed. Scon. 388.) 

BALACHONG, BLACHONG, s. 

Malay baldchdny [acc. to Mr Skeat 
the standard Malay is blachan, in 
full belachan.] The characteristic 
condiment of the Indo-Chinese and 
Malayan races, composed of prawns, 
sardines, and other small fish, allowed 
to ferment in a heap, and then mashed 
up with salt. [Mr Skeat says that 
it is often, if not always, trodden out 
like grapes.] Marsden calls it ‘a 
species of caviare,’ which is hardly 
fair to caviare. It is the ngdpi 
(Ngapee) of the Burmese, and trdsi 
of the Javanese, and is probably, as 
Crawfurd says, the Roman garum. 
One of us, who has witnessed the 
process of preparing ngdpi on the 
island of Necrais, is almost disposed 
to agree with the Venetian Gasparo 
Balbi (1583), who says “he would 
rather smell a dead dog, to say nothing 
of eating it” (f. 125?;). But when 
this experience is absent it may be 
more tolerable. 

1688.--Dampiof writes it B&l&chaun, 
ii. 28. 

1727.—“ Bankastu) is famous for making 
Balliohasg, a Sauce made of dried Shrirojtt, 
Cod-jwpper, Salt, and a Sea-weed or Grass, 
all welt mixed and beaten up to the Con¬ 
sistency of thick Mustard."— A. Hamilton, 
ii. 194. The same author, iu speaking of 
Pegu, calls the like sauce I‘rock (44), which 
was probably the Talain name. It appears 
also in Sonnerat uuder tho form J*rox 
(ii. 305). 

1784. — “Blachang ... is esteemed a 
great delicacy among the Malays, and is by 
them exported to the west of India. ... It 
is a species of caviare, and is extremely 
offensive and disgusting to persons who are 
not accustomed to it."— Marsdm’s H. of 
Sumatra, 2nd ed. 57. 

[1871.—Riddell (hid. Domed. Scon. p. 227) 

. gives a receipt for of which the 

basis is prawns, to which are added chillies, 

> salt, garlic, tamarind juice, 4c.] 

| 1883.—“. . blachang—a Malay pre- 
* paration much relished by European lovers 
kof decomposed cheese. . ."—Miss Bird, 
Oolden Chersonese, 98. 

s 

BALAOHAUT, used as n.p.; P. 
\l>dld y ‘above,' H. Mahr., &c., gMt, ‘a 

I pass,’—the coiintry 4 above the passes,* 
t.e. above the passes over the range of 
mountains which we call the “Western 
Ghauts.” The mistaken idea ‘that 
\ghdt means 4 mountains 1 causes Forbes 


to give a nonsensical explanation, cited 
below. The expression may be illus¬ 
trated by the old Scotch phrases re¬ 
garding “below and above the, Pass” 
of so and so, implying Lowlands and 
Highlands. 

c. 1562.—“Al these things were brought 
by the Moors, who traded in pepper which 
they brought from the hills where it grew, 
by land in Bisnega, and Balagate, and 
tiambay."— Correa, cd. Ld. Stanley, Hak. 
Soc. p. 344. 

1683.—“ R. Let us get on horseback and 
go for a ride; and as we go you shall tell me 
what is the meaning of Nizamosha (Nixama- 
luco), for you often speak to me of such a 
person. 

“0. I will tell you now that he Is King in 
the Bagalate (misprint for Balagate ), whoso 
fathetHf have often attended medically, and 
the son himself sometimes. .From him 1 
have received from time to time more than 
12,000 pardaos ; and he offered me a salary 
of 40,000 pardaos if I would visit him for so 
many months every year, but 1 would not 
accept.”— Garcia de Orta, t. 33c. 

1598.—“'rhis high land on tho toppe is 
very flatte and good to build upon, called 
B&lag&tte.” —Linschoten, 20; [Hak. Soc. 
i. 85; cf. i. 235). 

,, “ Ballagate, that is to say, above the 
hill, for Balia is above, and Gate is a 
hill. . . ." -Ibid. 49; [Hak. Soc. i. 169). 

1614.--“The coast of Coromandel, Bala- 
gatt or Telingona."— Salisbury, i. 301. 

1666.— “Balagate ost uno des riches 
Provinces du Grand Mogol. . . . Elle est 
au midi de celle de Candich. 1 ’— Thevenot, 
v. 216. 

1673.—“. . . opening the ways to Bali- 
gaot, that Merchants might with safety bring 
down their Goods to Port."— Fryer , 78. 

c. 1760.—“The B&ll-a-gat Mountains, 
which are extremely high, and so called from 
Bal, mountain, and gatt, flat [!), because one 
part of them affords large and delicious 
plains on their summit, little known to 
Europeans."— Grose, i. 231. 

This is nonsense, but the following 
are also aWird misdescriptions:— 


1805. -“Bala Ghaut, the higher or upner 
Gant or Ghaut, a range of mountains so called 
to distinguish them from the Payen Ghauts, 
the lower Ghauts or Passes."— Diet, of leords 
vsed in S. Indies, 28. 


1813.—“ In some parts this tract is called 
the Balla-Gaut, or high mountains; to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the lower Gaut, nearer 
tka aaa 11 _ fnehes. Or. Mem. i. 208; [2nd ed. 


1.119). 


BALASOBB, n.p. A town and 
district of Orissa ; the ate of one of 
the earliest English factories in the 
“Bay,” established in 1648, and then 
an important seaport; supposed to bs 
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properly Bdlehara , Skt. bdla, ‘strong,’ 
isvara, ‘lord/ perhaps with reference 
to Krishna. Another place of the 
same name in Madras, an isolated peak, 
6762' high, lat. 11" 41' 43", is said to 
take its name from the Asura Baua. 

1676.- t . 

“ When in the vale of Balaser I fought, 

And from Bengal the captive Monarch 
brought.” 

Drydrn, Aurungxebe, ii. 1. 

1727.—“ The Sea-shore of B&lasore being 
very low, and the Depths of Water very 
gradual from the Strand, make Ships in 
Ballasore Road keep a good Distance from 
the Shore; for in 4 or 5 Fathoms, they ride 
3 Leagues off."— A. Hamilton, i. 397. 

BALASS, s. A kind of ruby, or 
rather a rose-red spinellc. This is 
not an Anglo-Indian word, but it is 
a word of Asiatic origin, occurring 
frequently in old travellers. It is a 
corruption of Balakhshl , a popular 
form of BadaJchshi, because these rubies 
came from the famous mines on the 
Upper Ox us, in one of the districts 
suojeet to Badakhshiin. [See Vambery, 
Sketches , 255 ; Ball, Tavernier , i. 382 «.] 

c. 1350.—“The mountains of Badakhshan 
have given their name to the Badakhshi ruby, 
vulgarly called uf-B&lakhsh.”— Ibn Batata, 
iii. 59, 394. 

1404.—“Tenia (Tamerlan) vestido vna 
ropa et vn paflo de seda raso sin lavores o 
£ la cabe^a tenia vn sombrero blaco alto 
con un Balax en cima e con aljofar e 
piedras.”— Clavijo, § cx. 

1516.—“These badasses are found in 
Balaxayo, which is a kingdom of the main¬ 
land near Pegu and Bengal.”— Barbosa, 213. 
This is very bad geography for Barbosa, who 
is usually accurate and judicious, but it is 
surpassed in much later days. 

1581.—“ 1 could never understand from 
whence those that be called Bal&sai come." 
—Caesar Fredericks, in Hakl. ii. 372. 

[1598.—“The Ballayeses are likewise sold 
by weight.”— Linschoteu, Hak. Soe. ii. 156.] 

1611.—“Of Ballace Rubies little and 
great, good and bad, there are single two 
thousand pieces" (in Akliar’s treasury).— 
Hawkins, in Purchan, i. 217. 

[1616.—“Fair pearls, Ballast rubies.”— 
Foster, Letters , iv. 243.] 

1653.—“Les Royaumea de Pegou, d’ou 
viennent les rubis bidets."—De la Boullayc - 
te-Gouz, 126. 

1673.—“The last sort is called a Ballace 
Rnby, which is not in so much esteem as the 
Spinell, because it is not so well coloured." 
— Fryer, 215. 

1681.—“. . . ay dertoe bclaxes, quo 
llmana c&ndidoe, quo son como los dia¬ 
mante*. ’'— Martinez de la Puente, 12. 


1689.—“. . . The Balaoe Ruby is sup¬ 
posed by some to have taken its name from 
Palatium, or Palace; . . . . the most pro- 
hablo Conjecture is that of Marcia Paulas 
Veneiits, that it is borrow'd from the 
Country, where they are found in greatest 
Plentie. . . ."—thing ton, 688. 


BALCONY, s. Not an Anglo- 
Indian word, but sometimes regarded 
as of Oriental origin ; a thing more 
than doubtful. The etymology alluded 
to by Mr. Schuyler and by the lamented 
William Gill in the quotations below, 
is not new, though we do not know 
who first suggested it. Neither do we 
know whether the word balagani, which 
Erman (TV. in Siberia , E. T. i. 115) tells 
us is the name given to the wooden 
booths at the Nijnei Fair, be the same 
P. word or no. Wedgwood, Littre, 
[and the N.E.D.] connect balcony with 
the word which appears in English as 
balk , and with the Italian balco , ‘a 
scaffolding ’ and the like, also used for 
‘a box' at the play. Balco , as well as 
palco, is a form occurring in <airly 
Italian. Thus Franc, da Buti, com¬ 
menting on Dante (1385-87), says: 
“ Balco e lnogo alto doue si month e 
scende.” Hence naturally would be 
formed balcone, which we have in Giov. 
Villani, in Boccaccio and in Petrarch. 
Manu/.ti ( Vocabolario It.) defines balcone 
as = finestra ((). 

It may be noted as to the modern 
pronunciation that whilst ordinary 
mortals (including among verse- 
writers Scott and Lockhart, Tennyson 
and Hood) accent the word as a dactyl 
(b&lc&nXf), the crime de la crime, if we 
are not mistaken, makes it, or did in 
the last generation make it, as Cowper 
does below, an amphibrach (balcdny) : 
“ Xanthus his name with those of 
I heavenly birth, But called Scamander 
by the sons of earth ! ” [According to 
tne N.E.D. the present pronunciation, 
“ which,” said Sam. Rogers, “ makes me 
sick,” was established about 1825.] 

c. 1348.—“E al continuo v’era pieno di 
belle donne a’ b&lconi.”— Giov. Villani, 
x. 132-4. 

c. 1340-50.— 

“ II figliuol di Latona avea gik nove 
Volte gu&rdato dal balcon sovrano, 

Per quella, ch’alcun tempo mom 
1 suoi soepir, ed or gli altrni commove in 
vano. 

Petrarca, Rime, Pte. i. Bonn. 35 r 
ed. Pisa, 1805. 
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c. 1340-50.— 

“ Ma si coin 1 uom talor che piange, a parte 
Vode coaa cbe gli occhi, e ’1 cor allotta, 
Coal colei per cb’io non in prigione 
Standosi aid an balcone, 

Che fh sola a' suoi di cosa porfetta 
Coininciai a mirar con tale deslo 
Che me stesso, e ’1 mio mal pose in oblfo: 
i’era in terra, e ’1 cor mio in Parodiso." 

Petr area, Rime, Pte. ii. Canzone 4. 

1645-52.—“When the King sits to do 
Justice, 1 observe that he comes into the 
Balcone that looks into the Piazza.”— 
Tarernier, E. T. ii. 64 ; (ed. Ball, i. 152]. 

1667.—“And be it further enacted, That 
in the Front of all Houses, hereafter to be 
erected in any such Streets as by Act of 
Common Council shall be declared to bo 
High Streets, Balconies Four Foot broad 
with Kails and Kars of Iron . . . shall be 

placed.Act 19 (Jar. If., cap. 3, 

sect, 13. (Act for Rebuilding the City of 
London.) 

1783. 

“ At Edmonton his loving wife 
From the b&lctiny spied 
Her tender husband, wond’ring much 
To see how ho did rifle.” 

John fJilpiii. 

1805.- 

“ For from the lofty balcdny, 

Rung trumpet, shulin and psaltery.” 

Lay <>/ the Lust M autre/. 

1833.- 


“ Dndcr tower and balcdny, 

By garden-wall and gallery, 

A gleaming shape she floated by, 

Dead j>alo between the houses high.” 

Tennyson,'* IauI; / of Shalutt. 
18/6. —“The houses (in Turkistnn) are 
generally of but one story, though sometimes 
there is a small upper room called hala-hlMna 
(P. hula, upper, and i-Juuw, room) whence 
■wo get our balcony." — Mao/ler’s Turk-istan, 
i. 120. 

1880.—“ B&la k-hinJt means • upper house,’ 
or ‘upper place,’ and is applied to the room 
built over the archway by which the rlutppl 
kh&nd is entered, and from it, by the way, 
we got our word * Balcony. ’ MS. Journal 
In Persia of Captain 11'. J. (till, R.E. 


BALOON, BALLOON, &c., s. A 
rowing vessel formerly used in various 
parts of the Indies, the basis of which 
was a large canoe, or ‘ dug-out.’ There 
is a Mahr. word balydnw, a kind of 
barge, which is probably the original. 
[See Bombay Gazetteer, xiv. 26.] 

1539.—“E erabnreando-se . . , p&rtio, eo 
fordo accompanhandn doz ou doze balSes ate 
a llha de Upe, . . — Pinto, ch. xiv. 

1634.— 

41 Neste tempo da terra para a armada 
Baltea, e cal’ luzes cruzar vimos. . .” 

Afalaea CowjuiHada, iii. 44. 


1673.—“The President commanded bis 
own Baloon (a Barge of State, of Two and 
Twenty Oars) to attend me."— Fryer, 70. 

1755.—“’Che Burmas has now Eighty 
Ballongs, none of which as [tic] great Guns.*’ 
—Letter from Capt. R. Jack-ton, in DalrympU 
Or. Repert. i. 195. 

1811.—“ This is the simplest of all boats, 
and consists merely of the trunk of a tree 
hollowed out, to the extremities of which 
pieces of wood arc applied, to represent a 
stern and prow; the two sides are boards 
joined by rottins or small bambous without 
nails; no iron whatsoever enters into their 
construction. . . . The Balanms are used 
in the district of Chittagong.”— fiolgytu, iii. 

BALSOBA, BUSSORA &c., n.p. 

These old forms used to he familiar 
from their use in the popular version 
of the Arabian Nights after (hi) land. 
The place is the sea-port city of Basra 
at the mouth of the Shat-al-’Arab, or 
United Euphrates and Tigris. [Burton 
( Ar. Nights, x. 1) writes Bassorah.] 

1298.—“There is also on the river as you 
go from Bandas to Kisi, a great city called 
Bastra surrounded by woods in which grow 
the best dates in the world.”— Marco Polo, 
Bk. i. ch. 6. 

v. 1580.- ‘Balsara. altrimente detta 
Bassora, e una cittA post* ncll’ Arabia, la 
quale al presente c signoreggiata dal Turco 
. . . b cittA di gran ncgocio di spetiarie, di 
droghe. o altre merci che uengono di Ormus; 
e abondimte di dattoli, risi, egrani ."—Balin', 
f. 32/. 

[1598.—“The town of Balsora; also 
Bassora.” — Linsrhutm. Ilak. Soe. i. 45.] 

1671.— 

“ From Atropatia and the neighbouring 
plains 

Of Adiabene, Media, and the south 

Of Susiana to B&lsar&B Haven. . 

Paradise Regained, iii. 

1747.—“Ho (the Prest. of Bombay) further 
advises us that they have wrote our Honble. 
Masters of the Jjons of Madras* by way of 
Bnssero, the 7th of November.”— Ft. »*#. 
I Hu-id Coiun., 8th January 1746-7. MS. in 
India Office. 

[Also sec CONGO.] 

BALTT, s. H. bdlti, ‘a bucket,’ 
[which Platts very improbably con¬ 
nects with 8kt. tvlrt, ‘water’], is the 
Port, balde. 

BALWAB, s. This is the native 
servant’s form of ‘barber,’ shaped by 
the ‘striving after meaning 5 as bdlvxlr, 
for bdhodld , i.e. ‘capillarius/ ‘hair-man.’ 
It often takes the further form b&l-bdr, 
another factitious hybrid, shaped by 
P. biiridan, ‘to cut,* quasi ‘hair-cutter.’ 
But thongh now obsolete, there was 
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also (see both Meninski and VuUers s.v.) 
a Persian word b&rb&r, for a barber or 
surgeon, from which came this Turkish 
term “ Le Zfcrber-bachi, qui fait la barbe 
au Pacha,” which we find (c. 1674) in 
the Appendix to the journal of Antoine 
Gallana, pubd. at Paris, 1881 (ii. 190). 
It looks as if this must have been au 
early loan from Europe. * 

BAMBOO, s. Applied to many 
gigantic grasses, of which Bambusa 
arundinacea and B. vulgaris are the 
most commonly cultivated ; but there 
are many other species of the same 
and allied genera in use; natives of 
tropical Asia, Africa, and America. 
This word, one of the commonest in 
Anglo-Indian daily use, and thoroughly 
naturalised in English, is of exceedingly 
obscure origin. According to Wilson 
it is Canarese bdnbu [or as the Madras 
Admin. Man. (Gloss, s.v.) writes it, 
bombu, which is said to be “ onoma- 
topaeic from the crackling and ex¬ 
plosions when they bum”]. Marsden 
inserts it in his dictionary as good 
Malay. Crawfurd says it is certainly 
used on the west coast of Sumatra as 
a native word, but that it is elsewhere 
unknown to the Malay languages. The 
usual Malay word is buluh. He thinks 
it more likely to have found its way 
into English from Sumatra than from 
Canara. But there is evidence enough 
of its familiarity among the Portuguese 
liefore the end of the 16th century to 
indicate the probability that we adopted 
the word, like so many others, through 
them. We believe that the correct 
Canarese word is bamou. In the 16th 
century the form in the Concan appears 
to have been mamJbu, or at least it 
was so represented by the Portuguese. 
Rumphius seems to suggest a quaint 
onomatopoeia; “ vehementissimos edunfc 
ictus et sonitus, quum incendio com- 
buruntur, quando notum ejus nomen 
BambUy Bambu, facile exauditur.”— 
(Herb. Amb. iv. 17.) [Mr. Skeat 
writes: “ Although buluh is the stan¬ 
dard Malay, and bambu apparently 
introduced, I think bambu is the form 
used in the low Javanese vernacular, 
which is quite a different language 
from high Javanese. Even in low 
Javanese, however, it may lie a bor¬ 
rowed word. It looks curiously like 
a trade corruption of the common 
Malay word samambu, which means 


the well-known ‘Malacca cane/ both 
the bamboo and the Malacca cane 
being articles of export. Klinkert 
says that the samamou is a kind of 
rattan, which was used as a walking- 
stick, and which was called the Malacca 
cane by the English. This Malacca 
cane and the rattan ‘l>amboo cane’ 
referred to by Sir H. Yule must surely 
l>e identical. The fuller Malay name 
is actually rotan samambu, wnich is 
given as the equivalent of Calamus 
kidpionum. Lour, by Mr. Ridley in bis 
Plant List ( J.R.A.S., July 1897).] 

The term applied to tdbtfshir (Taba- 
sheer), a siliceous concretion in the 
bamboo, in our first quotation seems 
to show that bambu or mambu was 
one of the words which the Portuguese 
inherited from an earlier use by Persiau 
or Arab traders. But we have not 
been successful in finding other proof 
of this. With reference to sakkar- 
mambu Ritter says: “ That this drug 
(Tabashir), as a product of the bamboo- 
cane, is to this day known in India by 
the name of & dear Mambu is a thing 
which no one needs to be told” (ix. 334). 
But in fact the name seems now entirelj 
unknown. 

It is possible that the Canartw word 
is a vernacular corruption, or develop¬ 
ment, of the Skt. vatisa [or vambha], 
from the former of which comes the 
H. bans. Bamboo does not occur, so 
far as we can find, in any of the earlier 
16th-century books, which employ cam la 
or the like. 

In England the term bamboo-cam 
is habitually applied to a kind of 
walking-stick, which is formed not 
from any 1>amboo but from a species 
of rattan. It may be noted that some 
30 to 35 years ago there existed along 
the high road between Putney Station 
and West Hill a garden fence of 
bamboos of considerable extent; it 
often attracted the attention of one 
of the present writers. 

1563.—“The people from whom It {taJha- 
shir) is got call it M/ur-mambum .... 
because the canes of that plant are called 
by the Indians mambu."— Gurda, 1. 194. 

1578.—“Some of these (canes), especially 
in Malahar, are found so large that the 
people make use of them as boats { anhar - 
radon rs) not opening them out, but cutting 
one of the canes right across and using the 
natural knots to stop the ends, and so n 
couple of naked blacks go upon H . . . each 
of them at his own ena of the mambu fin 
orig. mdUu] (so they call it), being provided 
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with two paddled, one in each hand .... 
and ao upon a cane of this kind the folk 
pass across, and sitting with their legs 
clinging naked."— C. Acotta , Traciado, 296. 

Again: 

“. . . and many people on that river 
(of Cranganor) make use of these canes in 
place of boats, to be safe from the numerous 
Crocodiles or Caymoins (as they call them) 
which are in the river (which are in fact 
great and ferocious lizards)" \lagartos\- 

Ibid. 297. 

These passages are curious as explaining, 
if they hardly justify, Ctesias, in what we 
have regarded as one of his greatest bounces, 
viz. his story of Indian canes big enough to 
he used ns boats. 

1586.—“All the houses are made of canes, 
which they call Bambos, and bee covered 
with Htrnwe."— Fifth, in Nab/, ii. 391. 

1598.—“. . . a tbicke reede as big as a 
man’s legge, which is called Bam bus.” — 
l.inxehoten, 56 ; (Hak. Soc. i. 195J. 

1608.—“ lava niultns producit arundinos 
grossas, rjuas Mantra vocant."— 1‘rima Van 
hnr. /tin. hiatal is ia Indium (Houtman's 
Voyage), p. 36. 

c. 1610.—“Les Portugal's et les Indiens ne 
so seruent, point d'auf res bostons jx>ur porter 
leurs palanquins ou litiercs. Ils {'appellant 
liartout Bambou — Pyrard, i. 237 ; I Hak. 
Soc. i. 329]. 

1615.—“These two kings (of Camboja and 
Siam) have neyther Horses, nor any fiery 
I nstrumenta: but make use only of howes, 
and a certain? kind of pike, made of a 
knottic* w(kx 1 like Canes, called Bambuc, 
which is exceeding strong, though pliant 
and supple for vse."— J>e. Monfart, 33. 

1621. - “These Forts will better nppeare 
by the Draught thereof, herewith sent to 
your Worships, inclosed in a Bamboo." - 
Letter in Pvrtha*, i. 699. 

1623.—“Among the other trees there was 
an immense quantity of bambik, or very 
large Indian canes, and all clothed ana 
covered with pretty green foliage that went 
creeping up them/’— P. delta Voile, ii. 640; 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 220]. 

c. 1660.—“Cette machine ost suspenduc & 
une longue harre quo Ton appello Pambou.” 
— Thn'enat, v. 162. (This spelling recurs 
throughout a chapter describing palAnkins, 
though elsewhere the traveller writes 
bambou.) 

1673.-“ A Bambo, which is a long hollow 
cano.”~Fn/er, 34. 

1727.— “The City (Ava) tho’ great and 
populous, is only built of Bamboa canes." 
— A. Hamilton , ii. 47. 

1855.—“When I speak of bamboo huts, 
I mean to say that, post and walls, wall- 
plates and rafters, floor and thatch and the 
withes that bind them, are all of bamboo. 
In foot it might almost be said that among 
the Indo-Chinese nations the staff of life is 
« Bamboo. Scaffolding and ladders, land¬ 
ing-jetties, fishing apparatus, irrigation- 
wheels and scoops, oars, masts and yards, 


spears and arrows, hats and helmets, bow, 
bow-string and quiver, oil-cans, water-stoujw 
and cooking-pots, pipe-sticks, conduits, 
clothes-boxes, pan-boxes, dinner - trays, 
pickles, preserves, and melodious musical 
instruments, torches, footballs, cordage, 
bellows, mats, paper, these are but a few 
of tho articles that are made from the 
bamboo.”— Yuje, Mlotion to Am, p. 153. 
To these may be added, from a cursory 
inspection of % collection in one of the 
museums at Kew, combs, mugs, sun-blinds, 
cages, grotesque carvings, brushes, fans, 
shirts, sails, teapots, pipes and harps. 


Bamboos are . sometimes popularly 
distinguished (after a native idiom) 
as male and female; the latter em¬ 
bracing all the common species with 
hollow Stems, the former title being 
applied to a certain kind (in fact, a sp. 
of a distinct genus, Dendrocalamus 
strict us), which has a solid or nearly 
solid core, and is much used for 
bludgeons (see LATTEE) and spear- 
shafts. It is remarkable that this 
popular distinction by sex was known 
to Ctesias (c. n.c. 400) who says that 
the Indian reeds were, divided into 
male and female, the male having no 

iVTtptl>vr\v. 

One of the present writers has seen 
(and pirtaken of) rice cooked in a joint 
of bamboo, among the Kliyens, a hill- 
penple of Arakan. And Mr Mark¬ 
ham mentions the same practice as 
prevalent among the Chunchos and 
savage aborigines on the eastern slopes 
of the Andes (J. R. Geoy. Soc. xxv. 
165). An endeavour was made in 
Pegu iu 1865 to procure, the largest 
obtainable bamboo. It was a little 
over 10 inches in diameter. But 
Clusius states that he had seen two 
great specimens in the University at 
Leyden, 30 feet long and from 14 to 16 
inches in diameter. And E. Haeckel, 
in his Visit to Ceylon (1882), speaks 
of ban il>oo-stems at Peridenia, “each 
from a foot to two feet thick.” 
We can obtain no corroboration of 
anything approaching 2 feet.—[See 
Orav’s note on Pyrard , Hak. Soc. 
i. 330.] 


bam6, n.p. Burm. Rha-maw, Shan 
Manmawj in Chinese Sin-Kai, ‘ New¬ 
market.’ A town on the upper 
Ira wadi, where one of the chief routes 
from China abuts on that river; re- 

f .rded as the, early homo of the 
arens. [(AfcAfofton, Karens of the 
Golden Cher., 103.)] The old Shan 
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town of Bam6 was on the Tapeng R., 
about SO m. east of the Irawadi, and 
it is supposed that the English factory 
alluded to in the quotations was there. 

[1684.—“A Settlement at Bazumooupon 
the confines of China.”— Pringle. Madras 
Cmu., iii. 102.] 

1769.—“This branch seems formerly to 
have been driven from the Establishment at 
Prammoo." — Dalrymple, Or. Rep., i. 111. 

BANANA, s. The fruit of Musa 
paradisaica, and M. sapient urn of 
Linnaeus, but now reduced to one 
species under the latter name by R. 
Brown. This word is not used in 
India, though one hears it in the 
Straits Settlements. The word itself 
is said by De Orta to have come from 
Guinea; so also Pigafetta (see below). 
The matter will be more conveniently 
treated under PLANTAIN. Prof. 
Robertson Smith points out that the 
coincidence of this name with the Ar. 
bandn , * fingers or toes, 1 and banana, ‘ a 
single finger or toe,’ can hardly be 
accidental. The fruit, as we learn 
from MukaddasI, grew in Palestine 
before the Crusades; and that it is 
known in literature only as mauz 
would not prove that the fruit was 
not somewhere popularly known as 
* fingers.’ It is possible that the 
Arabs, through whom probably the 
fruit found its wav to W. Africa, 
may have transmitted with it a name 
like this ; though historical evidence 
is still to seek. [Mr. Skeat writes: 
“ It is curious that in Norwegian and 
Danish (and I believe in Swedish), 
the exact Malay word pisanq, which 
is unknown in England, is used. 
Prof. Skeat thinks this may be be¬ 
cause we had adopted the word banana 
before the word puang was brought 
to Europe at all.”] 

1663.—“The Arab calls these rnusa or 
amusa; there are chapters on the subject 
in Avicenna and Serapion, and they call 
them by this name, as does Rasis also. 
Moreover, in Guinea they have these figs, 
and call them bananas." — Garcia, 93 v. 

1898.—“Other fruits there are termed 
Banana, whioh we think to be the Muses 
of Egypt and Soria . . . but here they 
cut mem yearly, to the end they may bear 
the better."—Tr. of Pigafetta’s Congo, in 
Harleian Coll. ii. 653 {also in Purchas, 
ii. 1006.) 

c. 1610.—“Dhs bannes (marginal rubric 
Bananas) qua lea Portugaia appellent Agues 
d’lnde, and aux Maldives QueUa.’’~Pwwd 
de Laval, i. 85; [Hak. Soc. i. 113]. The 
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Maldive word is here the same oa H. tefd 
(Skt. kadala). 

1673.— “Bonanoes, which are a sort of 
Plantain, though less, yet much more 
grateful.”— Fryer, 40. 

1686.—“The Bonano tree is exactly like 
the Plantain for shape and bigness, not 
easily distinguishable from it but by the 
Fruit, which is a great deal smaller."— 
Dumpier, i. 316. 

BANCHOOT, BETEECHOOT, «. 

Terms of abuse, which we should 
hesitate to print if their odious mean¬ 
ing were not obscure “ to the general.” 
If it were known to the Englishmen 
who sometimes use the words, we 
believe there are few who would not 
shrink from such brutality. Some¬ 
what similar in character seem the 
words which Saul in his rage flings 
at his noble son (1 Sam. xx. 30). 

1638.—“L'on nous monstra h vne doiny 
lieuo de la ville vn sepulchre, qu’ils appellant 
Bety-chuit, e’est & dire la vergogne de hi 
fille decouverte.”— Mandslslo, Paris, 1659, 
142. See also Valentijn, iv. 157. 

There is a handsome tomb and 
mosque to the N. of Ahmedabad, 
erected by Hajji Malik Baha-ud-din, 
a wazir of Sultan Mohammed Bigara, 
in memory of his wife Bibi Achat or 
AcKhUt; and probably the vile, story 
to which the 17th-century travellers 
refer is founded only on a vulgar 
misrepresentation of this name. 

16-18.— “Bety-chuit; dat is (onder oor- 
hredinge gesproocken) in onse tale to seggen, 
u Dochters Schaemelheyt.”— Van Twist, 16. 

1792.—“The officer (of Tippoo’s troops) 
who led. on being challenged in Moors 
answered (Agaii que logtte), ‘We belong to 
the advance’—the title of Lally’s brigade, 
supposing the people he saw to be their own 
Europeans, whose uniform also is red; but 
soon discovering his mistake the com¬ 
mandant called out (Feringhy BauchOOtl— 
chefow) ‘ they are the rascally English! 
Make off'; in which ho set the corps a 
ready example.”— Dirom's Narrative, 147. 

BANCOOK, n.p. The modern 
capital of Siam, properly Bang-koky see 
explanation by Bp. Pallegoix in quota¬ 
tion. It had lieen the site of forts 
erected on the ascent of the Menam 
to the old capital Ayuthia, by Constan¬ 
tine Phaulcon in 1676; here the 
modern city was established as the 
seat of government in 1767, after the 
capture of Ayuthia (see JUDEA) by the 
Burmese in that year. It is uncertain 
if the first quotation refer to Bancock. 
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1552.—“. . . and Bampiacot, which 
stands at the month of the Menam."— 
Brjtm, I. ix. 1. 

1611.—“They had arrived in the Road of 
Syarn the fifteenth of August, and cast 
Anchor at three fathome high water. . . . 
The Towns lyeth some thirtie leagues vp 
along the Riuer, whither they sent newoa 
of their arrivall. The Sabander (see SHAH- 
BUNDER) and the Governor of Hancock 
(a place scituated by the Riuer), came backe 
with the Messengers to recciue his Majesties 
Letters, but chiefly for the presents ex- 
pocted.”— P. Williamson Flori*, in Purchas, 
i. 321. 

1727.—The Ship arrived at Bencock, a 
Castle about half-way up, where it is cus¬ 
tomary for all Ships to put their Guns 
ashore."—A. Hamilton, i. 363. 

1850.—“ Civitas regia tria habet nomina: 

. . . ban mttkbk, per contractionem Bangkok, 
pagua oleastrorum, est nomen primitivum 
quod hodie etiam vulgo usurpatur.”— 
J’allegoix , Gram. Linguae Thai., Bangkok, 
1850, p. 167. 

BANDANNA, s. This term is 1 
properly applied to the rich yellow 
or red silk handkerchief, with diamond 
Spots left white by pressure applied 
to prevent their receiving the dve. 
The etymology may be gathered from 
Shakespear’s Diet., which gives “ Ban- 
dlintt; 1. A mode of dveiug in which 
the cloth is tied in different places, 
to prevent the parts tied from receiv¬ 
ing the dye ; ... 3. A kind of silk 
cloth” A class or caste in Gnzerat 
who do this kind of preparation for 
dyeing are called Bandhdrd ( Drum¬ 
mond ). [Such handkerchiefs are known 
in S. India as Pulicat handkerchiefs. I 


. . . two years before it failed for a million, 
and plunged half the Indian public into 
misery ana ruin.”— Vanity Fair, li. ch. 25. 

1888.—“‘Of course, said Toogood, 
wiping his eyes with a large red handm* 
handkerchief. ' By all means, come along, 
Major.’ The major had turned his face 
away, and he alRo was weeping."—Lost 
Chronicle of Banff!, ii. 362. 

1875.—“?n Calcutta Tariff Valuations: 

' Piece goods silk: Bandanah Ghoppahs, 
per piece of 7 handkerchiefs . . . score . . . 
115 Re." 

BANDAREE, s. Mahr. Bhanddri, 
the name of the caste or occu]*ation. 
It is applied at Bombay to the class 
of people (of a low caste) who tend 
the coco-palm gardens in the island, 
and draw t<xldy, and who at one time 
formed a local militia. [It has no 
connection with the more common 
Blulnddri , ‘a treasurer or storekeeper.’] 

lf>48.—“. . . . certain duties collected 
from the b&ndarya who draw the toddy 
(turn) from the aldeas. . . .”— S. BoUlho, 
Tom lio, 203. 

1644.—“The people . . . are all Chris¬ 
tians. or at least the greater part of them 
consisting of artizans, carpenters, rhandarie 
(this word is manifestly a mistranscription of 
bandaris), whose business is to gather nuts 
from the coco-palms, and cornmbit (see 
HOONBEE) who till the ground. . . .”— 
Bocarro, MS. 

1873.—“The President ... if he go 
abroad, the B&nd&rineB and Moors tinder 
two Standards march before him.” --Fryer, 
68 . 

., “. . . besides 60 Field-pieces ready 

in their Carriages upon occasion to attend 
the Militia and Bandarines.’'— Ibid. 66. 


Gloth dyed in this way is in Upper 
India known as ChUnri. A full ac¬ 
count of the process will he found in 
Joum. Ind. Art , ii. 63, and f?. M. 
Hadis Mon. on Dyes and Dyeing, 
p. 36.] 

o. 1590.—“His Majesty improved this 
department in four ways. . . . Thirdly, in 
stuffs os . . . Bindhmin, Chhint, Alchah." 
—ilte, i. 91. 

1752.—“The Gossemb&zar merchants 
having fallen short in gurrahs, plain taffa- 
ties, ordinary bandanuoes, and chappas.”— 
In lAmg, 31, 

1813.—“ Bandanuoes .. . 800."—MUbum 
(last of Bengal Piece-goods, and no. to the 
ton), ii. 221. 

1848.—“Mr Scape, lately admitted part¬ 
ner into the neat Calcutta House of Fogle, 
Fake, and Cracksman . . . taking Fake’s 
place, who retired to a princely Park in 
Sussex (the Fogles have long been out of 
the firm, and Sir norace Fogle is about to be 
raised to the peerage as Baron Bandanna), 


c. 1760.—“ There is also on the island kept 
up a sort of militia, composed of the land- 
tillers, and bandarees, whose living depends 
chiefly on the cultivation of the coco-nut 
trees.”— Grow, i. 46. 

1808.—“. . . whilst on the Brab trees the 
cast of Bhund&rees paid a due for extract¬ 
ing tho liquor.”— Bombay Regulation, i. of 
1808, sect. vi. para. 2. 

1810.—“Her husband came home, laden 
with toddy for distilling, lie is a ban dart 
or toddy-gatherer.'’— Maria Graham, 26. 

c. 1836.—“Of the Bhundarees the most 
remarkable usage is their fondness for a 
peculiar species of long trumpet, called 
JihongaJff, which, ever since the dominion 
of the Portuguese, they have had the privi¬ 
lege of carrying and blowing on certain 
State occasions. — R. Murphy, in Tr. Bo. 
Geog. Sor. i. 181. 

1883.—“We have received a letter from 
one of the large Bhundarries in tho city, 
pointing out that the tax on toddy trees is 
now Ra. 18 (? R». 1, 8 at.) per tapped toddy 
tree per annum, whereas in 1872 it was only 
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Be. 1 per tree; ... he urges that the Bom- 
hay toddy-drawers are entitled to the privi¬ 
lege of practising tbeir trade free of license, 
in consideration of the military services 
rendered by their ancestors in garrisoning 
Bombay town and island, whon the Dutch 
fleet advanced towards it in 1670."— Times of 
India (Mail), July 17th. 

BANDEJAH, s. Port, bandeja, ‘a 
salver,’ ‘a tray to put presents on.’ 
We have seen the word used only in 
the following passages :— 

1621.— “We and the Hollanders went to 
vizet Semi Dono, and we carid hym a bottell 
of strong water, and an other of Spanish 
wine, with a great box (or bandeja) of sweet 
bread. Cocks's Diary, ii. 143. 

[ 1717.—“Received the Phimmund (see 
FXBHAUN) from Captain Boddam in a 
bandaye couered with a rich piece of Atlass 
(see ATLAS)."— Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soc. 
ii. ccclx.] 

1747.— “Making a small Cott (see COT) 
and a rattan Baninas for the Nabob .... 
(Pagodas) 4: 32: 21 .”—A a t. Expenses at 
Fort St. Dadd, Jany., MS. Records in India 
Office. 

c. 1760.— “(Betel) in large companies is 
brought in ready made up on Japan chargers, 
which they call from the Portuguese name, 
Bandejahs, something like our tea-boards.” 
— Grose, i. 237. 

1766.— “To Monurbad Dowla Nabob-- 

R. A. P» 

1 Pair Pistols 216 0 0 

2 China Bandazea 172 12 9 " 
— Lord Clire's Durbar Charges, in Long, 433. 

Bandeja appears in the Manilla Vocabular 
of Blumentritt as used there for the present 
of cakes and sweetmeats, tastefully packed 
in an elegant basket, and sent to the priest, 
from the wedding feast.* It corresponds 
therefore to the Indian dd/i (see DOLLY). 

BANDEL, n.p. The name of the 
old Portuguese settlement in Bengal 
about a mile above Hoogly, where there 
still exists a monastery, said to be the 
oldest church in Bengal (see Imp. 
Gazeteer). The name is a Port, corrup¬ 
tion of bandar, ‘the wharf’; and in 
this shape the word was applied among 
the Portuguese to a variety of places. 
Thus in Correa, under 1541-42, we 
find mention of a port in the Red 
Sea, near the mouth, called Bandel 
dos Malemos (‘of the Pilots’). Chitta¬ 
gong is called Bandel de Chatigao (e.g. 
m Bocarro, p. 444), corresponding to 
Bandar Chdtgdm in the Autohiog. of 
Jahangir (Elliot, vi. 326). [In the 
Diary of Sir T. Roe (see below) it is 
applied to Gombroon), and in the 
following passage the original no doubt 
runs Bondar-i-HUghli or HUgU-Bandar. 


[1616.—“To this Purpose took BasdeQ 
theyr foort on the Mayne."— Sir T. Roe, 
Hak. Soc. i. 129.] 

1631.—“. . . these Europeans increased 
in number, and erected large substantial 
buildings, which they fortified with cannons, 
muskets,'and other implements of war. In 
due course a considerable place grew up, 
which was known by the name of Port of 
Hflgll."— 'Abdvl Hamid., in Elliot, vii. 32. 

1753.—. . los dtablissements formas 
pour assurer leur commerce sont situds aur 
lea bords de cette rivifero. Oeiui des Portu¬ 
gal*, qu’ils ont anpeld Bandel. en adoptant 

10 terme Persan rte Render, qui signifie port, 
eat aujourd’hui reduit h peu do chose . . et 

11 est presque yontigu a Ugli en remontant." 
— D'Anrifle, Eefaircissemens, p. 64. 

1782.—“There are five European factories 
within the space of 20 miles, on the opposite 
banks of the river Ganges in Bengal; 
Houghly, or Bandell, the Portuguese Presi¬ 
dency ; Chinsura, the Dutch ; Chanderna- 
gore, the French ; Si rain pore, tho Danish ; 
and Calcutta, the English.”— Price’s Obserra¬ 
tions, kc., p. 61. In Price’s Tracts, i. 

BANDICOOT, s. Oorr. from the 
Telegu pandi-kokku , lit. ‘pig-rat.’ 
The name has spread all over India, 
as applied to the great rat called by 
naturalists Mns maltibaricus (Shaw), 
Mus gigtmtevs (Hardwicke), Mus bandi- 
cota (Bechstein), [Nesncia bandicota 
(Blanford, p. 425)]. The word is 
now used also in Queensland, [and 
is the origin of the name of the 
famous Bendigo gold-iield (3 ser. N. dt Q. 
ix. 97)]. 

c. 1330.—“In Le<Mer India there be some 
rats as big as foxes, and venomous exceed¬ 
ingly."— Friar Jordanus, Hak. Soc. 29. 

c. 1343.—“They imprison in the dun¬ 
geons (of Dwaigir. i.e. Baulat&bad) those 
who have been guilty of great crimes. There 
are in those dungeons enormous rats, bigger 
than cats. In fact, these latter animals run 
away from them, and can’t stand against 
them, for they would get the worst of it. 
So they are only caught by stratagem. I 
have seen these rats at Dwaigir, and muoh 
amazed I was! ”— Ibn Batata, iv. 47. 

Fryer seems to exaggerate worse than 
the Moor; 

1673.—“ For Vermin, the strongest hug* 
Rats as big as our Pigs, which burrow under 
the Houses, and are bold enough to venture 
on Poultry."— Fryer, 116. 

The following surprisingly confounds 
two entirely different animals; 

1789. —“The Bandicoot, or musk rat, is 
another troublesome animal, more indeed 
from its offensive smell than anything else.” 
— Munro, Hortative., 32. See MU8K-BAT. 

[1828.—“They be called Brandy-entes.” 
— Or, Sporting Mag. i. 128,] 
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1879. —“X shall never forget my first 
night hero (on the Cocos Islands). As soon 
as the Bun had gone down, and the moon 
risen, thousands upon thousands of rats, in 
size equal to a baldicoot, appeared,"— 
Pollok, Sport in B. R umiak, Ac., u. 14. 

1880. —“They (wild dogs in Queensland) 
hunted Kangaroo when in numbers .... 
but usually preferred smaller and more 
oasily obtained prey, as rats, bandicoots, 
and ‘possums."— Blackwood's Mug., Jan., 
p. 85. 

[1880.— “In England the Collector is to 
be found riding at anchor in the Bandicoot 
Club.”— Abengfi-Muctay, Twenty-one Day*, 
87.] 

BANDICOY, s. Tin* colloquial 
name in 8. India of the fruit of 
Hibiscus esculentus; Tamil vendai-khrti, 
i.e. unripe fruit of the vendai, called 
in H. bhendi. See BENDY. 

BANDO! H. imperative bandho, 
‘tie or make fast.’ “This and prob¬ 
ably other Indian words have been 
naturalised in the docks on the Thames 
frequented by Lascar crews. I have 
heard a London lighter-man, in the. 
Victoria Docks, throw a rope ashore 
to another Londoner, calling out, 
B&ndo I ”— (M.-Ocn. Keatinge.) 

BANDY, s. A carriage, bullock- 
carriage, buggy, or cart. This word 
is usual in both the S. and W. Presi¬ 
dencies, but is unknown in Bengal, 
and in the N.W.P. It is the Tamil 
vavdi , Telug. bandi, ‘a cart or vehicle.’ 
The word, as bendi, is also used in 
Java. [Mr Skeat writes—“Klinkert 
has Mai. bendi , *a chaise or caleche,’ 
hut I have not heard the word in 
standard Malay, though Clifford and 
Swetfc. have bend it, ‘a kind of sedan- 
chair carried by men,’ and the com¬ 
moner word tandu ‘a sedan-chair or 
litter,’ which I have heard in Selangor. 
Wilkinson says that kereta (i.e. kreta- 
bendi) is used to signify* any two- 
wlieeled vehicle in Johor.”} 

1791.— “To be sold, an elegant new and 
fashionable Bandy, with copper panels, lined 
with Morocco leather ."—Madras Courier, 
29th Sept. 

1800.—“No wheel-carriage* can be used 
in Canara, not even a buffalo-bandy.”— 
Letter of Sir T. Afvnro, in Life, i. 243. 

1810.—“ None but open carriages are used 
in Ceylon; we therefore went in bandies, or, 
in plain English, gigs."—Maria Graham, 88. 

1826,—“Those persons who have not 
European coaohmen have the horses of their 
. . . ‘bandiM’ or gigs, led by these men. 
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. . . Gigs and hackeries all go here (in 
Ceylon) by the name of bandy." — HeUr 
(ed. 1844), ii. 162. 

1829.—“A mighty solemn old man, seated 
in an open bundy (read handy) (as a gig with 
a head that has an opening behind is called) 
at Madras.”— Mem. of Col. Mountain, 2nd 
ed. 84. 

I860.—“ Bullock bandies, covered with 
cajans met Sis.”— Tennent’s Ceylon , ii. 146. 

1862.—“ At Coimbatore I bought a bandy 
or country cart at the simplest construction.” 
— Markham’s Peru and India, 393. 

BAND, BHANG, s, H. bhang, the 
dried leaves and small stalks of nemp 
(i.e. Cannabis indica), used to cause 
intoxication, either by smoking, or 
when eaten mixed up into a sweetmeat 
(see MAJOON). Hashish of the Arabs 
is substantially the same; Birdwood 
says it “consists of the tender tops 
of the plants after flowering.” [Bhang 
is usually derived from 8kt. manga, 
‘breaking,’ hut Burton derives both 
it and the Ar. bunj from the old Coptic 
Nibanj, “meaning a preparation of 
hemp ; and here it is easy to recognise 
the Homeric Nepenthe.” 

“On the other hand, not a few apply the 
word to the henbane (In/ofn/amvs mger) so 
much used in media-val Europe. The Kdratfe 
evidently means henbane, distinguishing it 
from Hashish alhardfish, 'rascal’sgrass,’ i.e. 
the herb Pantagruelion. . . The use of Bhang 
doubtless dates from the dawn of civilisation, 
whose earliest social. pleasures would be in- 
ehriants. Herodotus (iv. c. 75) shows the 
Scythians burning the seeds (leaves and 
capsules) in worship and becoming drunk 
ujion the fumes, as do the S. African Bush¬ 
men of the present da\.”— (Arab. Nights, 
i. «5.)1 

1563.—“The great Sultan Badur told 
Martini Affonzo do Souza, for whom he had 
a great liking, and to whom he told all bis 
secrets, that when iu the night he had a 
desire to visit Portugal, and the Brazil, and 
Turkey, and Arabia, and Persia, all he had 
to do was to eat a little b&ngue. . . — 

Garcia, f. 26. 

1578.—“ B&ngue is a plant resembling 
hemp, or the Cannabis of the Latins . . . 
the Arabs call this Bangue * Axis'" (i.e. 
Hashish).— C. Acosta, 360 61. 

' 1698.—“’rhey have .... also many kinds 
of Drogues, as Amfion, or Opium, Camfora, 
Bangue and Randall Wood.’’— Linschoten, 
19; [Hak. Soc. i. 61; also see ii. 116]. 

1606.—“O mais do tSpo estava cheo de 
bangue.”— Gou wo, 93. 

Ig 38 ._“ i) se fit apporter vu petit cabinet 
d’or .... dont il tira deux layettes, et prit 
dans Vvne de Yojfion, ou opium, et dans 
l’autre du bengi, qui est vne certaine drogue 
ou poudro, dont ils se aeruent pour s’exciter k 
la luxure. "—Mandelsh, Paris, 1669,160. 
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1685.—"I have two aorta of the Baague, 
which were sent from two several places of 
the East Indies; they both differ much from 
our Hemp, although they seem to differ 
moat as to their magnitude."— hr. Hans 
Sloanf to Mr. Ray, in Ray’s Correspondence, 
1848, p. 160. 

1673.— "Banff ( a pleasant intoxicating 
Seed mixed with Milk). . . — Fryer, 91. 

1711.— "Banff has likewise fts Vertues 
attributed to it; tor being used as Tea, it 
inebriates, or exhilarates them according to 
the Quantity they take."— Lockyer, 61. 

1727.—“Before they engage in a Fight, 
they drink Bang, which is made of a Seed 
like Hemp-seed, that has an intoxicating 
Quality."— A. Hamilton., i. 131. 

1763.—“ Most of the troops, as is customary 
during the agitations of this festival, had 
eaten plentifully of bang. . . — Orwte, 

i. 194. 

1784.—“. . . it docs not appear that the 
use of bank, an intoxicating weed which 
resembles the hemp of Europe, ... is 
considered even by the most rigid (Hindoo) 
a breach of the law.”— (J. Forster, Journey, 
ed. 1808, ii. 291. 

1789.—“ A shop of Banff may be kept with 
a capital of no more than two shillings, or 
one rupee. It is only some mats stretched 
under some tree, where the llongntis of the 
town, that is, the vilest of mankind, assemble 
to drink Bang.” —Note on Seir Mutaqherin, 
iii. 308. 

1868.— 

“ The Hemp—with which we used to hang 

Our prison pets, yon felon gang,— 

In Eastern climes produces Bang, 
Esteemed a drug divine. 

As Hashish dressed, its magic powers 

Can lap us in Elysian lowers ; 

But sweeter far our social hours, 

O’er a flask of rosy wine.” 

lA,rd Hares. 

BANGED —is also used as a ]«irti- 
ciple, for ‘stimulated l»y bang,’ e.g. 
“banged up to the eyes.” 

BANGLE, s. H. bangri or bangrl. 
The original word properly means a 
ring of coloured glass worn on the 
wrist by women; [the churl of N. 
India;] but bangle is applied to any 
native ring-bracelet, and also to au 
anklet or ring of any kind worn on 
the ankle or leg. Indian silver bangles 
on the wrist have recently come into 
common use among English girls. 

1803.—"To the cuheahl he gave a heavy 
pair of gold hawglae, of which he consider¬ 
ably enhanced the value by putting them on 
his wrists with his own hands.”—Journal of 
Sir J. Jficholls , in dote to Wellington De¬ 
spatch*, ed. 1837, ii. 373. 

1809.— "Bangles, or bracelets.”— Maria 
Graham, 13. 


1810.—"Some wear ... a stout silver 
ornament of the ring kind, called a bangle, 
or karrah [feirdl on either wrist."— Willmm- 
son, V. M. i. 305. 

1826.—“ I am paid with the silver bangles 
of my enemy, and his cash to boot."—?au- 
durang llari, 27; fed. 1873, i. 36]. 

1873.—“ Year after year he found some 
excuse for coming up to SirmooH—now a 
proposal for a tax on bangles, now a scheme 
for a new mode of Hindustani pronunciation.” 
— The True Reformer, i. 24. 

BANGUN, s.—See BRINJAUL. 

BANGUR, s. Hind, hangar. In 
Upper India this name is given to 
the higher jiarts of the plain country 
on which the towns stand—the older 
alluvium—in contradistinction to the 
kh/ldar [Khadir] or lower alluvium im¬ 
mediately bordering the great rivers, 
and forming the limit id their inunda¬ 
tion and modern divagations; the 
klufdar having been cut out from the 
hangar by the river. Medlicott spells 
bhdngar (Man. of (hoi. of India, i. 404). 

BANGY, BANGHY, &c. s. II. ba- 

hahgl, Malir. bangi; Ski. vihaiigamd , 
and vtluthgikd. 

a. A shoulder-yoke for carrying 
loads, the yoke or bangy resting on 
the shoulder, while the load is appor¬ 
tioned at either end in two equal 
weights, and generally hung by cords. 
The milkmaid’s yoke is the nearest 
approach to a survival of the haiigv- 
staff in England. Also such a yoke 
with its pair of baskets or boxes.— 

(See PITARRAH). 

b. Hence a parcel post, carried 
originally in this way, was called 
bangy or dawk-bangy, even when the 

irimitive mode of transport, hail long 
income obsolete. "A bangy jwircel” 
is a parcel received or sent by such 
post. 

a.— 

1789.— 

“ But I'll givo them 2000, with Bhugtt 
and Coolies, 

With elephants, camels, with hackeries 
and doolies." 

Letters of Stmptin the Second, p. 57. 

1803.—"We take with us indeed, In six 
banghya, sufficient changes of linen.”— 
Id. Valentui, i. 67. 

1810.—"The bangy-wolloh, that is the 
bearer who carries the bangy, supports the 
bamboo on his shoulder, so as to equipoise 
the baskets suspended at each end. — Wil¬ 
liamson, V. M. i. 328. 
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[1843.—“ 1 engaged eight bearer* to carry 
my palankeen. Besides these I had four 
banghy-6* rrfar*, men who are each obliged 
to carry forty pound weight, in small 
wooden or tin boxes, called petarrahs .”— 
Traveller's account. Carry, Good Old Days, 
li. 91.1 

b. — 

c. 1844,—“I will forward with this by 
bhangy dOJc a copy of Capt. Moresby's 
Survey of the Red Sea." —Sir G. Arthur, in 
hod. Admin, of Lord Jillenborough, p. 221. 

1873.—“The officers of his regiment . . . 
subscribed to buy the young people a set of 
crockery, and a plated tea and coffee service 
(got up by dawk banghee ... at not 
much more than 200 per cent, in advance 
of the English price."— The True Reformer, 
i. 57. 

BANJO, s. Though this is a West- 
and not East-Ir.dian term, it may be 
Avorth while to introduce the following 
older form of the Avord : 

1764.— 

“ Permit thy slaves to lead the choral danco 

To the wild banBhaw'a melancholy 
sound.”— Grainger, iv. 

See also Daiir*, for example of baajore, 
[and N.E.D for b&njer]. 

BANKSHALL, s. a. A ware¬ 
house. b. The office of a Harbour 
Master or other Port Authority. In 
the former sense the Avord is still used 
in S. India; in Bengal the latter is 
the only sense recognised, at least 
among Anglo-Indians; in Northern 
India the word is not in use. As the 
Calcutta office stands on the banks of 
the Hoogly, the name is, we believe, 
often accepted as having some in¬ 
definite reference to this position. 
And in a late Avork we find a positive 
and plausible, but entirely unfounded, 
explanation of this kind, which we 
quote below. In JaA’a the word has 
a specific application to the open hall 
of audience, supported by wooden 
pillars without walls, which forms 
part of every princely residence. The 
word is used in Sea Hindustani, in 
the forms barudr , and bangsdl for a 
1 store-room * (Roebuck). 

Bamluhall is in fact one of the oldest 
of the words taken up by foreign 
traders in India. And its use not 
only by Correa (c. 1661) but. by King 
John (1524X with the regularly-formea 
Portuguese plural of words in -oZ, shows 
how early it was adopted by the 
Portuguese. Indeed, Correa does not 


even explain’It, as is his usual practice 
with Indian terms. 

More than one serious etymology 
has been suggested :—(1). Crawfurd 
takes it to lie tne Malay word bamml, 
defined by him in his Malay Diet, 
thus : “ (J.) A shed ; a storehouse ; a 
workshop^ a porch; a covered pas¬ 
sage” (see J. Ini. Archip. iv. 182). 
[Mr Skeat adds that it also means in 
Malay ‘half-husked paddy,’and ‘fallen 
timber, of which the outer layer has 
rotted and only the core remains.’] 
But it is probable that the Malay word, 
though marked by Crawfurd (“J.”) 
as Javanese in origin, is a corruption 
of one of the two following : 

(2) Beng. bankasdla, from Skt. banik 
or vanik, ‘trade,’ and sdla, ‘a hall.’ 
This is Wilson’s etymology. 

(3) . Skt. bhdndaiala, Canar. bhan- 
dasdle, Malaya]. pdndiialti, Tam. panda- 
sdlai or pandakasalai, ‘a storehouse 
or magazine.’ 

It is difficult to decide which of the 
tAvo last is the original Avord *, the 
prevalence of the second in S. India 
is an argument in its favour; and the 
substitution of <j fur d would be in 
accordance with a phonetic practice of 
not uncommon occurrence. 

a.— 

c. 1345.—“For the bandar there is in 
every island (of the Maldives) a wooden 
building, which they call b&j&nsAr [evi¬ 
dently for banjtisar, i.e. Arabic spelling for 
langasdr] where the Governor . . . collects 
all the goods, and there sells or barters 
them .”—I bn Batata, iv. 120. 

[1520.—“Collected in his bamgasal” (in 
the Maldives).— Doc. da Torreao Tombo , 
p. 452.] 

1524.—A grant from K. John to the City 
of Goa, says: “that henceforward even 
if no market rent in the city is collected 
from the bacacds. viz. those at which are 
sold honey, oil, butter, fotre (i.e. betel), 
spices, and cloths, for permission to eeil 
such things in the said bacactx, it is our 
pleasure that they shall sell them freely,” 
A note says: “ Apparently the word should 
be bacafaes, or b&nc&c&es, or bangafaes, 
which then signified any place to sell thbif*,. 
but now particularly a wooden house. — 
.4nrAtv. Portug. Or., Fasc. ii. 43. 

1561.—“ ... in the benga$aea, in which 
stand the goods ready for shipment.”— 
Correa , Levdas, i. 2, 260. 

1610.—The form and use of the word have 
led P. Teixeira into a curious confusion (as 
it would seem) when, speaking of foreigners 
at Ormus, he says: “nay muohoe gentiles, 
Baneanes [see BANT AN], Baagiaalm, y 
Cambay atys ’’—where the word initalte 
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probably represents Banguiya , i.e. Bengalis 
(Bel. de Hormuz, 18). 

o. 1610. —“Le facteur da Roy chrestien 
des Maldiues tenoit sa btnqtteull* ou 
plustost collier, snr lo bord de la inor en 
Pisle de Ma 16."—Pyrard de Laval, od. 1679, 
i. 66; [Hak. Hoc. i. 86; also see i. 267]. 

1618.—“The other sottlemeig of Yler 
. . . with houses of wood thatched extends 
... to the fields of Tanjonpacor, where 
there is abangaaal or sentry's house without 
other defense. —Uodinho de Eredta, 6. 

1623.— “ Bangsal, a shed (or bam), or 
often also a roof without walls to sit under, 
sheltered from the rain or sun .”—Oaspar 
Willens, Vocabulurium , 4c., ins' Graven- 
haage; repr. Batavia, 1706. 

1734-5.-—“ Paid the Bankshall Merchants 
for the house poles, country reapers, 4c., 
necessary for housebuilding.”—In Wheeler, 
iii. 148. 

1748.—“A little below the town of Wampo 
. . . These people (conipradores) build a house 
for each snip. . . . They are called by us 
b&nksalls. In these we deposit the rigging 
and yards of the vessel, chests, water-casks, 
and every thing that incommodes us aboard." 
—A Voyage, hi the E. Indies in 1747 and 
1748 (1762), p. 294. It appears from this 
book (p. 118) that the place in Canton 
River was known as Banksall Island. 

1750-52.—“One of the first things on 
arriving here (Canton River) Is to procure a 
bancshall, that is, a great house, con¬ 
structed of bamboo and mats ... in which 
the stores of the ship are laid up ."—A 
Voyage, tic., by 01 of Tureen ... in a series 
of letters to Dr Linnieus, Trans), by .1. R. 
Forster (with Osbeck’s Voyage), 1771. 

1783.—“These people (Ukuliat, 4c., from 
India, at Achin) ... on their arrival im¬ 
mediately build, by contract with the 
natives, bouses of bamtioo, like what in 
China at Wampo is called banks hall, very 
regular, on a convenient spot close to the 
river."— Forrest, I', to Mergin', 41. 

1788.— “Banksauls —Storehouses for de¬ 
positing ships' stores in, while the ships are 
unlading and refitting .”—Indian vocal. 
(Stockdale). 

1813.—“The East India Company for 
seventy years had a large b&nks&ul, or 
warehouse, at Mirzee, for the reception of 
the pepper and sandalwood purchased in 
the dominions of the Mysore Rajah."— 
Forbes, Or. Mem. iv. 109. 

1817.—“The bftngsai or mendopo is a 
large open hall, supported by a double row 
of pillars, apd covered with shingles, the 
interior being richly decorated with paint 
and gilding.'— Baffles, Jana (2nd ed.), i. 93. 
The Javanese use, os in this passage, cor¬ 
responds to the meaning given in Jannz, 
Javanese Diet.: Bangtal, Vorstelijke 

Zitpiaats” (Prince’s Sitting-place). 

b.— 

[1614.—“The custom house or tie.iikaa.il 
at Masulpatam."— Foster, Letters, ii. 86.] 


1623.—“And on the Plaoe by the sea 
there was the Custom-house, which the 
Persians in their language vail Benkaal, a 
building of no great size, with some open 
outer porticoes.”— P, della Valle, ii. 465. 

1673.—“. . . Their Bank Soils, or 
Custom House Koys, where they land, are 
Two; but mean, and shut only with ordinary 
Gates at Night.”— Fryer, 27. 

1683.—“I came ashore in Capt. Goyer’s 
Pinnace to yo Bankshall, about 7 miles 
from Ballnsore."— Hedges, lKury, Fob. 2; 
[Hak, Hoc. i. 65]. 

1687.—“The Mayor and Aldonuen, etc., 
do humbly request the Honourable President 
and Council would please to grant and 
assign over to the Corporation tho iwtty 
dues of Banksall Tolls."-In Wheeler, i. 207. 

1727.—“Above it is tho Dutch Bankahall, 
a Place where their Ships ride when they 
cannot get further up for the too swift 
Currents.”— A. Hamilton, ii. 6. 

1789.—“And that no one may plead 
ignorance of this order, it is hereby directed 
that it be placed constantly in viow at the 
B ankahall in the English and country 
languages.”— Prorf. against Slave-Trading in 
/^lon-nair, ii. f>. 

1878.—“The term ‘ Bankaoll ' has always 
been a puzzle to the English in India. It is 
borrowed from the Dutch. The 'Hull' is 
the Dutch or Danish ‘Zoll,’ the English 
'Toll.' The B anka oll was then the place 
on tho ‘ bank ’ where all tolls or duties were 
levied on landing goods."— Talhoys Wheeler, 
Early Records of Ji. India, I5ro. (Quite 
erroneous, as already said; and Zull is not 
Dutch.) 

BANTAM, p.p. Tin* province 
which forms the western extremity of 
Java, properly Bdntan. [Mr Skent 
gives Bantan, Orawfurd, Bantdn.] It 
tunned an independent kingdom at 
the beginning of the 17th century, 
and then produced much pepper (no 
longer grown), which caused it to Ihj 
greatly frequented by European traders. 
An English factory was established 
here in 1603, and continued till 1682, 
when the Dutch succeeded in expelling 
us as interlopersi 

[1615.—“Thoy were all valued in my 
invoice at Bantan.”— Foster, Letters, iv. 93.] 

1727.—“Tho only Product of Bantam 
is Pepper, wherein it abounds so much, 
that they can export 10,000 Tuns per 
annum,"— A. Hamilton, ii. 127. 

BANTAM FOWLS, a. According 
to Orawfurd, the dwarf poultry which 
we call by this name were imported 
from Japan, and received the name 
“not from the place that produced 
them, but from that where our 
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voyagers first found them.”— {Dm. Did. 
s.v. Bantam). The following evidently 
in Pegu describes Bantams: 

1586.—“They also eat certain cocka and 
hens called Utrine, which are the size of a 
turtle-dove, and have feathered feet; but 
so pretty, that I never saw ho pretty a 
bird. 1 brought a cock and hen with me 
as far as Chaul, and then, suspecting they 
might be taken from me, .1 gave them to 
the Capuchin fathers belonging to the Madro 
do Dios ."-Batin, f. 125*, 126. 

1673.—“From Siam are brought hither 
little Ckampore Cocks with ruffled Feet, well 
armed with Spurs, which have a strutting 
Gate with them, the truest mettled in the 
World."— Fryer, 118. 

[1703.—“Wilde cocks and hens . . . 
much like the small sort called Champom, 
several! of which w-* have had brought u» 
from Camboja."— Hedges, Diary, Hak. Hoc. 
ii. cccxxxiii. 

This looks as if they came from 
Champa (q. v.). 

i 

(1) BANYAN, s. a. A Hindu 
trader, and especially of the Province 
of Quzerat; many of which class have 
tor ages been settled in Arabian ports 
and known by this name ; but the 
term is often applied by early travellers 
in Western India to persons of the 
Hindu religion generally. b. In 
Calcutta also it is (or perhaps rather 
was) specifically applied to the native 
brokers attached to houses of business, 
or to persons in the employment of 
a privute gentleman doing analogous 
duties (now usually called sircar). 

The word was adopted from Vdniya , J 
a man of the trading caste (in Gujarati ! 
vdniyo), and that comes from Skt. ! 
vauij, ‘a merchant.’ The terminal 
nasal may be a Portuguese, addition 
(as in palanquin , mandarin, Bussrin), 
or it may Ik*, taken from the plural 
form vdniydn. It is probable, how¬ 
ever, that the Portuguese, found the 
word already in use bv the Arab 
traders. Sidi ’Ali, the Turkish Admi¬ 
ral, uses it in precisely the same form, 
applying it to the Hindus generally ; 
aud in tne poem of Saasui and Panhu, 
the Sindian Romeo and Juliet, as given 
hy Burton in his Sindh (p. 101), we 
liave the form Wdniydn. P. F. 
Vincenzo Maria, who is quoted below* 
absurdly alleges that the Portuguese 
called these Hindus of Guzerat Bag- 
n&ni, because they were always washing 
themselves “ . . . . chi&mati da Portu- 
ghesi Bagnani, per la frequenza e 
superstitions, con quale si lauano piu 


volte il giorno ” (251). See also Luillier 
below. The men oi this class profess 
an extravagant respect for animal life; 
but after Stanley brought home Dr. 
Livingstone’s letters they became 
notorious as chief promoters of slave- 
trade in Eastern Africa. A. K. Forlies 
speaks of *the mediaeval W&Oias at 
tne Court of Anhilwara as “equally 
gallant in the field (with Rajputs), 
aud wiser in council . . . already 
in profession puritans of peace, but 
not yet drained enough of their hery 
Kshatri blood.”— (lids Mala, i. 240 ; 
[ed. 1878, 184].) 

Jlunya is the form in which vdniya 
appears in the Anglo-Indian use of 
Bengal, with a different shade of mean¬ 
ing, aud generally indicating a grain- 
dealer. 

1516.—“There are three qualities of these 
Gentiles, that is to say, some are called 
Itazhuts , . . others are culled 
and are merchants aud traders.”— Barbosa, 
51. 

1552. — “. . . Among whom came cer¬ 
tain men who are called Baneanes of 
the same heathen of the Kingdom of 
Carobnia . . . coming on board the ship 
of Vasco da Gama, and seeing in his cabin 
a pictorial image of Our Irtdy, to which our 
people did reverence, they also made adora¬ 
tion with much more fervency. . . — 

Barron, Dec., 1. liv. iv. cap. 6. 

1555. -“We may mention that the in¬ 
habitants of Guzerat call the unbelievers 
Bany&ns, whilst the inhabitants of Hindu¬ 
stan call them Hindu .”—Sidi ’AH Kapudeia, 
in J. As., l fre 8. ix. 197-8. 

1563.--“ B. If the fruits were all as good 
as this (mango) it would be no such great 
matter m the Baneanes, as you tell me, 
not to eat flesh. And since 1 touch on 
this matter, tell me, prithee, who are these 
Baneanes . . . who do not eat flesh 
— Oarria. f. 186. 

1808.—“The Gouemour of the Towao of 
dandruff is a B&nnyan, and one of those 
kind of ]>eople that obserue the Law of 
Pythagoras."— Jones, in Dwrrhas, i. 231. 

[1610.—** BaneaneB.” 8ee quotation under 
BANKSHALL, a ] 

1623.—“One of these races of Indians is 
that of those which call themselves Pant'd, 
but who are called, somewhat corruptly by 
the Portuguese, and by all onr other Franks, 
Banians; they are all, for the most part, 
traders and brokers.”—1\ della Valle , i. 
486-7; [and see i. 78 Hak. Soo.]. 

1630.—“A people presented themselves 
to mine eyes, cloathed in linnen garments, 
somewhat low descending, of a gesture ana 
garbo, as 1 may say, maidenly and well 
nigh effeminate; of a Maintenance shy, 
and somewhat estranged ; yet smiling out 
a glased and bashful familiarity. . . . T 
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asked what manner of people these were, 
so strangely notable, and notably strange. 
Reply was made that they were Banians.” 
—Lord, Preface. 

1665.—“In trade these Banians are a 
thousand times worse than the Jems; more 
expert in all sorts of cunning tricks, and 
more maliciously mischievous in their re¬ 
venge.”— Tavernier, K. T. ii. 5°; [ed. Ball, 
i. 136, and see i. 91]. 

c. 1666.— “ Aussi chacun a son Banian 
dans les lndes, et il y a des personncs de 
quality qui leur consent tout ce qu'ils ont 
. . . ."—Thermal, v. 166. This passage 
shows in anticipation the transition to the 
Calcutta use (b., below). 

1672. —“The inhabitants are called Gui- 
zeratts and Benyans.” — Baldaeus, 2. 

„ “It is the custom to say that to 
make one Ha g"an (so they cal! the Gentile 
Merchants) you need three Chinese, and to 
make one Chinese three Hebrews."— P. F. 
Vincenzo di Maria, 114. 

1673. —“The Banyan follows the Soldier, 
though as contrary in Humour as the Anti¬ 
podes in the same Meridian are opposite to 
one another. ... In Cases of Trade they 
are not so hide-bound, giving their Con¬ 
sciences more Scope, and boggle at no 
Villainy for an Emolument.”— Fryer, 193. 

1677.—“In their letter to Ft. St. George, 
15th March, the Court offer £20 reward to 
any of our servants or soldiers as shall be 
able to speak, write, and translate the 
Banian language, and to learn their arith¬ 
metic.”—In Madras Notes and Exts., No. I. 

p. 18. 

1705.—“ . . . ceux des premieres castes, 
comma les Baignans.” —Lit if Her, 106. 

1813.—“. . . it will, I believe, be gener¬ 
ally allowed by those who have dealt much 
with B anians and merchants in the larger 
trading towns of India, that their moral 
character cannot be held in high estima¬ 
tion."— Forbes, Or. Mem. ii. 456. 

1877. —“Of the Wani, Banyan, or trader- 
caste there are five great families in this 
country.”— Burton, Sind Revisited, ii. 281. 


b.- 

1761.—“We expect and positively direct 
that if our servants employ Banians or block 
people under them, they shall be accountable 
for their,conduct."— The Court of Directors, 
in Long, 254. 

1764.—“ Resolutions and Orders. That no 
Moonshee, Linguist, Banian, or Writer, bo 
allowed to any officer, excepting the Com- 
mander-in-Chief.”— Ft. William Proc., in 
Long, 38?. 

1775.—“We have reason to suspect that 
the intention was to make him (Nundcomarl 
Banyan to General Clavering, to Burrouna 
the General and us with the Governor’s 
creatures, and to keep us totally unac¬ 
quainted with the real state of the Govern¬ 
ment."— Minute by Clavering, Monson, and 
Francis, Ft. William, 11th April. In Juice's 
Tracts , ii. 138. 


1780.—“We are informed that the Juty 
Wallahs or Makers and Vendors of Bengal 
Shoes in and about Calcutta . . . intend 
sending a Joint Petition to the Supreme 
Council . . . on account of the great decay 
of their Trade, entirely owing to the Luxury 
of the Bengalies, chiefly the Bangana («V) 
and Sa rears, as there are scarce any of 
them to be found who does not keep a 
Chariot, Phaeton, Buggy or Pallanquin, 
and some all four . . /’—In Micky’s Bengal 
Gazette, June 24th. 


1783.—“ Mr. Hastings' hanwiaw was, after 
this auction, found possessed of territories 
yielding a rent of £140,000 a year.”— Burke, 

.S^0«A ° n I' & c -> i>i- 


1786.—“The said Warren Hastings did 
permit and suffer his own banyan or prin¬ 
cipal block steward, named Canto Baboo, to 
hold farms ... to the amount of 13 lacs 
of rupees per annum.”— Art. agst. Hastings, 
Burke, vii. 111. 

,, “A practice has gradually crept 
in among the Banians and other rich 
men of Calcutta, of dressing some of their 
servants . . . nearly in the uniform of 
the Honourable Company’s Sepoys and 
Lascars. . . .”— Notification, in St ton Karr, 
i. 122. 


1788.— “Banyan —A Gentoo servant em¬ 
ployed in the management of commercial 
affairs. Every English gentleman at Bengal 
bos a Banyan who either acts of himself, or 
as the substitute of some great man or block 
merchant ."—Indian Vocabulary (Klockdale). 

1810.—“The same jierson frequently was 
banian to several European gentlemen ; all 
of whose concerns were of course accurately 
known to him, and thus became the subject 
of conversation at those meetings the banians 
of Calcutta invariably held. . . ."— 
m, V. M. «. 189. 

1817.—“Tee European functionary . . . 
has first his banyan or native secretary."— 
Mill, Hist. (od. 1840), iii. 14. Mr. Mill does 
not hero accurately interpret the word. 


(2). BANYAN, s An undershirt, 
originally of muslin, and so called as 
resembling the body garment of the 
Hindus; out now commonly applied 
to under body-clothing of elastic cotton, 
woollen, or silk web. The following 
quotations illustrate the stages by 
which the word reached its present 
application. And they show that 
our predecessors in India used to 
adopt the native or Banyan costume 
in their hours of ease. C. P. Brown 
defines Banyan as “a loose dressing- 
gown, such as Hindu tradesmen wear.” 
Probably this may have been the 
original use; but it is never so em¬ 
ployed in Northern India. 

1672.—“It in likewise ordered that both 
Officera and Souldiers in the Fort shall, both 
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on every Sabbath Say, and on every day 
when they exercise, ware English apparel} 
in res. *ct the garbe is most becoming as 
Souldiers, and correspondent to their profes¬ 
sion ."—Sir W, Langhorne's Standing Order, 
in Wheeler, iii. 426. 

1731.—“The Ensign (as it proved, for his 
first appearance, being undressed and in his 
b&nyon coat, 1 did not know him) came off 
from his cot, and in a very haughty manner 
cried out, ‘None of your disturbance, Gentle¬ 
men."’—In Wheeler, iii. 109. 

1781.—“ I am an Old Stager in this 
t'ountry, having arrived in Calcutta in the 
Year 1736. . . . Those were the days, when 
Gentlemen studied Knee instead of Fashion ; 
when even tho Hon. Mendiem of the Council 
met in Banyan Shirts, Long Drawers (q.v.), 
and Conjee (Congee) caps; with a Case Bottle 
of good old Arrack, and a Oouglet of Water 
placed on the Table, which the Secretary 
(a Skilful Hand) frequently converted into 
Punch . . . ’’—letter from An Old Country 
Captain, in Indiei Ornette, Keb. 24th. 

[1773.—In a letter from Horace Walpole 
to the Countess of Unper Owtory, dated 
April 30th, 1773 (Cunningham'* cd., v. 459) 
he describes a ball at laird Stanley's, at 
which two of the dancers, Mr. Storer and 
Miss Wrottoslev, woro dressed “in banians 
with furs, for winter, cock and hen." It 
would lie interesting to have further details 
• if those garments, which were, it may be 
hoped, different from the modern Banyan.] 

1310.—“. . . an undershirt, commonly 
called a banian." - r.J/. i. 19. j 

(3) BANYAN, S. See BANYAN- j 
TREE. ! 

BANYAN-DAY, •*. This is sea- | 
>’aug for a jour nuiujre, or a day on j 
which no ration of meat was allowed ; j 
when (as one of our quotation.-, above 
expresses it) the crew had “to observe 
the Law of Pythagoras.” 

1690. —“Of this (Kitrioi-i/ or Kedgeree, 
q.v.) the European Sailors feed in these parts 
once or twice a Week, and are forc’d at 
those times to a Pagan Abstinence from 
Flesh, which creates in them a perfect Dis¬ 
like and utter Detestation to those Banni&n 
Dub, as they commonly call them.’’— 
Ormgton, 310, 311. 

BANYAN-FIGHT, s. Thus: 

1690.—“This Tongue Tempest is termed 
there a Bannian-Fight, for it never rises 
to blows or bloodshed.” —Orington, 275. Sir 
(4. Birdwood tells us that this is a phrase 
still current in Bombay. 

. BANYAN-TREE, also e 11 inti cal ly 
BtSlJjRn, a. The Indian Fig-Tree 
' *cit$ Indica , or Ficus btngdlenm , L.), 
vailed in H. har [or hargat, the latter 
E 


the u Bourgade n of Bernier (ed. Con¬ 
stable, p. 309).] The name appears to 
have been first bestowed popularly on 
a famous tree of this species growing 
near Gombroon (q.v.), under which the 
Banyans or Hindu traders settled at 
that port, had lmilt a little pagoda. 
So says * Tavernier below. This 
original Banyan-tree is described by 
P. della Valle (ii. 453), and by 
Valentijn (v. 202). P. della Valle’s 
account (1622) is extremely interesting, 
but too long for quotation. He cam 
it by the Persian name, HI. The tree 
still stood, within half a mile of the 
English factory, in 1758, when it was 
visited by Ives, who quotes Tickell’s 
verses given below. [Also see CUBEEB 
BURR.] 

c. a.d. 70.—“First and foremost, there is 
a Fig-treo there (in India) which boareth 
very small and slender figges. The propertie 
of this Tree, is to plant and set it selfe with¬ 
out mans helpe. For it spreadeth out with 
mightie armes, and the lowest water-boughes 
underneath, do bend so downeward to the 
very earth, that they touch it eg&ine, and 
lie upon it: whereby, within one years space 
they will take fast root in the ground, and 
put fourth a new Spring round about the 
Mother-tree: so as these braunchea, thus 
growing, weenie like a trade or tiorder of 
arbours most curiously and artificially made,” 
&c.-- PIi ii its .Vaf. Ihstorie, by Philemon, 
llolto nft, i. 360. 

1021 .— 

"... The goodly Iiole being got 

To certain cubits' height, from every side 

The boughs decline, which, taking root 
afresh, 

Spring up new boles, and these spring 
new, and newer. 

Till the whole tree become a portions. 

Or arched arbour, able to receive 

A numerous troop." 

Ben Jouion, Xeptune's Triumph. 

c. 1650.—“Get Arbre cstoit de m&mo 
espeee que celuy qui est a une lieue du 
Bander, et qui iiassc pour uue merveilte; 
mais dans les Inaes il y en n quantity. Les 
Persans I’appellent Lul, lea Portugais Arber 
de Beys, et ies Francais V Arbre das Bani¬ 
an es ; |»rco quo lea Baninncs out fait b&tir 
dossous unc Phgode avec un carvansera 
accompagud de plusieurs petit* 6 tangs pour 
ae laver. ’— Tarernier, I', de Perse, liv. v, 
ch, 23. [Also see ed. Ball, ii. 198.] 

e. 1850.—“ Near to the City of Ormu* waa 
a B&nnians tree, being the only tree that 
grew in the Island. Tdrernier, Eng. Tr. I. 

c. 1666.—“Nous vitnea h cent on cent 
cinquante pas de ce jardin ( 1’arbre H'ar dans 
toute son etendug. On 1’appelle ausa Bstr, 
et arbre dea Banians, et arbre de* ratinet 
. . . Tkreenat, jr. 76. 
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1667.— 

“ The fig-tree, not that kind for fruit re- 

nown’d; 

But such as at this day, to Indians known, 

In Malabar or Decan spreads her amis 

Branching so broad and long, that in the 
ground 

The bonded twigs take root, and daughters 
grow 

About the mother-tree, a pillar’d shade 

High over-arch’d, and echoing walks bo- 
tween.” /‘arudise Lost, ix. 1101. 

[W&rton points out that Milton must- have 
had in view a description of the Banyan- 
tree in Gerard's Herbal under the heading 
“of the arched Indian fig-tree.”] 

1672.—“ Eastwitnl of Surat two Courses, 
i.e. a League, we pitched our Tent under 
a Tree that besides its Leafs, the Branches 
bear its own Roots, therefore called by the 
/’ orluga/s , Arbor de Rah; For the Adora¬ 
tion the Banyans pay it, the Banyan-Tree.” 
— Fryer, 105. 

1691.—“Al>out a (Dutch) niilo from 
Gamron . . . stands a tree, heretofore 
described by Mandelslo and others. . . . 
Beside this tree is an idol temple where the 
Banyans do their worship.”— Vahntijn, 
v. 267-8. 

1717.— 

11 The fair descendants of thy sacred bed 

Wide-branching o’er the Western World 
shall spread, 

Like the fam’d Banian Tree, whose pliant 
shoot 

To earthward bonding of itself takes r<x>t, 

Till like their mother plant ten thousand 
stand 

In verdant arches on the fertile land ; 

Beneath her shade tho tawny Indians 
rove. 

Or hunt at large through the wide-echoing 
grove." 

Tii-heU, Epistle from a Lad;/ {it 
Eiujlund lf> a Lad;/ in. Arit/noa. 

1726.—“On the north side of the city 
(Hurat) is there an uncommonly great Pichar 
or Warint/la * tree. . . The Portuguese call 
this tree Albero de laiz, i.e. Root-treo. . . . 
Under it is a small chapel built by a lien■,an. 

. . . Day and night lamps are alight there, 
and Benyana constantly come in pilgrimage, 
to offer their prayers to this saint.”— 
Valentijn, iv. 145. 

1771.—“. . . being employed to con¬ 
struct a military work at the fort of Trip- 
lasore (afterwards called Marxian's Bastion) 
it was necessary to cut duwn a banyan-tree 
which so incensed the brahmans of that 

E l ace, that they found means to poison 
im” (i.e. Thomas Marsden of the Madras 
Engineers).— Mem. of IF. Marsden, 7-8. 

1809.—“Their greatest enemy (i.e. of the 
buildings) is the Banyan-Tree.”— /k£. Va¬ 
lentin., i. 396. / 


* IVarlnfiin is the Javanese name of a sp. kindred 
to the banyan, Meta benjanina, L. 


1810.— 

* in the midst an aged Banian grew. 

It was a goodly sight to see 
That venerable tree. 

For o’er the lawn, irregularly spread, 

Fifty straight columns propt its lofty 
head; 

And many a long depending shoot, 
Seeking to strike its root. 

Straight like a plummet grew towards the 
ground, 

Some on the lower boughs which crost 
their way, 

Fixing their bearded fibres, round and 
round, 

With many a ring and wild contortion 
wound; 

Some to the passing wind at times, with 
sway 

Of gentle motion swung; 

Others of younger growth, unmoved, were 
hung 

Like stone-drops from tho cavern’s fretted 
height.” 

Southey, Curse of Kehatna, xiii. 51. 
[Southey takes his account from 
Williamson, Orient. Field Sports, 
ii. 113.] 

1821.— 

“ Dos banianstouffus, paries bramesadorf-, 

Depuis longternps la langucur nous im¬ 
plore, 

OourWs par le midi, dont 1’ardeur les 
d<svore, 

I Is 4tendcnt vers nous lours rameaux 
altords." 

Cashnir l/eta,■!;/ne, I.e, Faria, iii. 6. 

A note of the publishers on the preceding 
passage, in the edition of 1S55, is diverting: 

“ Un journalisto allcmand a aceusg M. 
Casimir Delavigno d’avoir pris pour un arbro 
une secto religiense de 1’Inde. ...” Tho 
German journalist was wrong here, but he 
might have found plenty of matter for 
ridicule it 1 , the play. Thus the Brahmins 
(men) are Ahebar (!), Idauiore (’!), and 
Empsael (It!); their women Feala (?), Zaide 
('), and Mirza (!!). 

1825.—“ Near this village was the finest 
banyan-tree which 1 had ever seen, literally 
a grovo rising from a single primary stem, 
whoso massive secondary trunks, with their 
straightnoss, orderly arrangement, and 
evident connexion with the parent stock, 
gave the general effect of a vast vegetable 
organ. The first impression which I felt 
on coming under its shade was, ‘What a 
noble place of worship ! ’ ”— Jleber, ii. 93 
(ed. 1844). 

1834.—“Cast forth thy word into tho 
overliving, overworking universe; it is a 
seed-grain that cannot die; unnoticed to¬ 
day, it will be found flourishing as a banyan- 
grove—(perhaps alas! as a hemlock forest) 
after a thousand years."— Sartor Resartu*. 
1856.- 

“ ... its pendant branches, rooting in the 
air, 

Yearn to tho parent earth and grappling 
fast, 
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Grow up huge sterna ogttiu, wfifeh ObOOt* 
ing forth 

In mossy branches, these again despatch 
Their drooping heralds, till a labyrinth 
Of root ana stem and branch commingling, 
forms 

A great cathedral, aisled and choired in 
wood. 1 ' 

The Banyan Tree, a Poem. 


Of the present writers,* and confirmed 
to his mind some years later, when in 
going through the native town of 
Cawnpore, not long Itefore the Mutiny, 
he saw a brand-new double-towered 
gateway, or gate-house, on the face 
of which wgs the inscription in Persian 
characters : “ Bah- Khtina - i - Mahon i med 


1865.—“ A family tends to multiply fami¬ 
lies around it, till ft becomes the centre of a 
tribe, just as the banyan tends to surround 
itself with a forest of its own offspring."-- 
Mac!t mum, Primitive JHarruige, 269. 

1878. —“. . . des banyans soutenus par 
dea racines ftiiriennos ot dont les branches 
tombantes engendrent en touehant terre des 
sniets nouveaux."— Rev. dea lteu.r Aloud**, 
Oct. 15, p. 832. 

BARASINHA, s. The H. name of 
I he widely-spread Cervus Wallichii , 
Cuvier. This H. name (‘12-horn’) 
is no doubt taken from the number 
of tines being approximately twelve. 
The name is also applied by sportsmen 
in Bengal to the Rucervus Duvauceltii , 
or Sim mp-Derr. [See Blnnford , Mdmvi . 
538 tvqq. J. 

[1875.— “ T know of no flesh equal to that 
of tho ibex; and the a species of 

gigantic antelope of Chinese Tibet, with the 
b&rra-singh, a rod deer of Kashmir, arc 
nearly equally good."— Wilson, A bode, of 
Snow, 91. J 

[BARBER’S BRIDGE, n.p. This 
is a curious native corruption of an 
English name. The. bridge in Madras, 
known as Barber’s Bridge, was 1 >u ilt-1 >y 
an engineer named Hamilton. This 
was turned by the Tiat.ives.into A mbuton , 
and in course of time the uam cAmbuton 
was identified with the Tamil ambattan . 
‘barber,’ and so it came to Ihi called 
Barber's Bridge .—See Le Jt'anv, Man. 
of the. Salem Did. ii. 169, note.] 

BARBICAN, s. This term of 
medifeval fortification is derived by 
Littrc, and by Marcel Devic, from Ar. 
barbakh, which means a sewer-pipe or 
water-pipe And one of the meanings 

E ven by Littre is, “une onverture 
ngue et etroite pour recoulement 
des eaux.” Apart from the possible, 
but untraced, nistory which this al¬ 
leged meaning may involve, it seems 
prol table, considering the usual mean¬ 
ing of the word as ‘ an outwork before 
a gate,’ that it is from Ar. P. hdb-khdna, 
4 gate-house.’ This etymology was sug¬ 
gested in print about 50 years ago by one 


Bakhsh,” or whatever was his name, 
i.e. “The Barbican of Mahmimed 
Bakhsh .” [The N.K.I). suggests P. 
barbar-khdnah, ‘house on the wall/ 
it being difficult to derive the Romanic 
forms in bar- from bdb-khdna.] 

The editor of the Citron, of K. James 
of Aragon (1833, p. 423) says that 
barbamnu in Spain means a second, 
outermost and lower wall; i.e. a fausse- 
braye. And this agrees with facts in 
that work, and with the-definition in 
Cobarruvias; but not at all with 
Joinville’s use, nor with V.-le-Duo’s 
explanation. 

c. 1250.—“Tuit lo Itaron . . s’acorderent 
queen un terire . . . f&st 1’en une fortereaso 
qui fust hien garnie do gent, st qui so li Tur 
fesoient sailhes . . cell tore fust einsi come 
barbacane iorig. l *masi antrum rate') do 
l'catc."—The Med. Fr. tr. of William of 
Tyre, od. Rant Paris, i. 158. 

c. 1270. — “. . . on condition of his at once 
putting me in possession of tho alharrana 
tower . . . and should besides make his 
Saracens construct a b&rbac&na round the 
tower.”— Jam** of Aragon, as above. 

1309.—“ Pour requorre sa gent plus sauve- 
ment. tist le roys fairc une barbaquane dc- 
vant le pont qui cstoit enlre nos dous os, en 
tel maniere que l'on pooit entrer de dons pars 
en la barbaquane k cheval.”— Joinvitl*, 

p. 162. 

1552.—“Louremjo de Brito ordered an 
intrenchment of great strength to he dug, in 
the fashion of a barbican (b&rbacft) outside 
the wall of the fort. . . oh account of a well, 
a stone-cast distant. . . "- Ran os, 11. i. 5. 

c. 1870.—“ Barbacane. Defense ext^rieure 
prot^geant une entree, et permettant do 
rdunir uu assea grand nombro d’hommes 
pour disposer des sorties ou proteger une 
retraite.— VioUel-te-l>uc , U. d'une Forte- 
retse, 361. 

BARBIERS, s. This is a term 
which was formerly very current in 
the East, as the name of a kind of 
paralysis, often occasioned by exposure 
to chills. It began with numbness 
and imperfect command of the power 
of movement, sometimes also affecting 
the muscles of the neck and power of 

* In a Glossary of Military Terms, appended to 
1 Forti/Uwtioft/w Oftntrs of the Army and Students of 
j Military History, Edinburgh, Blackwood, 1851. 
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articulation, and often followed by 
loss of appetite, emaciation, and death. 

It has often been identified with Beri¬ 
beri, and medical opinion seems to 
have come back to tne view that the 
two ar ^ form* of one disorder, though 
this was not admitted by .some older 
authors of the last century. The . 
allegation of Lind and others, that 
the most frequent subjects of barbiera 
were Europeans of the lower class 
who, when in drink, went to sleep 
in the open air, must be contrasted 
with the general experience that beri¬ 
beri rarely attacks Europeans. The 
name now seems obsolete. 

1673. —“Whence follows Fluxes, Dropsy, 
Scurvy, Barbiera {which is an enervating 
(me) the whole Body, being neither able to 
use hands or Feet), Gout, Stone, Malignant 
and Putrid Fevers.”— Fryer, 68. 

1690. —“Another Distemper with which 
the Europeans are sometimes afflicted, is 
the Barbeen, or a deprivation of the Vue 
and Activity of their Limbs, whereby they 
are rendered unable to move either Hand or 
Voot."—Ovington, 350. 

1765. —(If the land wind blow on a person 
sleeping) “the consequence of this is always 
dangerous, as it seldom fails to bring on a 
fit of -the Barbiera (as it is called in this 
country), that is, a total deprivation of the 
use of the limbs.”— Ives, 77. 

[c. 1757. —“There was a disease common to 
the lower class* of Europeans, called the 
Barbers, a species of palsy, owing to ex¬ 
posure to the land winds after a fit of in¬ 
toxication.”— In Carey, Good Old Hays, 
ii. 266.] 

1768. —“The barbiera, a species of palsy, 
is a disease most frequent in India. It dis¬ 
tresses chiefly the lower class of Europeans, 
who when intoxicated with liquors frequently 
sleep in the open air, exposed to the land 
winds.” — Lind on Diseases of Hot Climates, 
260. (See BERIBERI.) 

BARGANY, BRAGANY, H. bdm- 
kdni. The name of a small silver coin 
current in W. India at tlie time of 
the Portuguese occupation of Goa, and 
afterwards valued at 40 reis (then ■ 
about 6$d.). The name of the coin 
was apparently a survival of a very 
old system of coinage-nomenclature. 
Kdni is an old Indian word, perhaps 
Dravidian in origin, indicating | of 4 
of i, or l-64th p art. It was applied 
to tne Jital (see JEETUL) or 64tn part 
of the mediaeval Delhi silver tanka — 
this latter coin being the prototype 
in weight and position of the Rupee, 
as the kdni therefore was of the modern 
Anglo-Indian pice ( =* 1-84th of a 


Rupee). There were in the currency 
of Mohammed Tughlak (1824-1361) 
of Delhi, aliquot parts of the tanka, 
Vokdnis, Sihash-kdnU , Hasht-kdnia, Duxfz- 
da-hlnla, and Rhdnzda-kdnis, represent¬ 
ing, as the Persian numerals indicate, 
pieces of 2, 6, 8, 12, and 16 kdnis or 
jitals. (See B. Thomas , Pathan Kings 
of DeUii , pp. 218-219.) Other frac¬ 
tional pieces were added by Firoz 
Shah, Mohammed’s son and successor 
(see Id. 276 seqq, and ({notation under 
c. 1360, below). Some of these terms 
long survived, e.g. do-kdni in localities 
of Western and Southern India, and in 
Western India in the present case the 
bdrakani or 12 kdni, a vernacular form 
of the dxodzda-hwl of Mohammed 
Tughlak. 

1330.—“ Thousands of men from various 
quarters, who possessed thousands of these 
copper coins . . . now brought them to the 
treasury, and received in exchange gold 
tan/cue and silver tankas (Tanga), shash gdnis 
and du-g&nis, which tliej carried to their 
homos.”— T&rikh-i-Ftroc-Shalii, in Klimt, 
iii. 240-241. 

c. 1350—“Sultan Fir 02 issued several 
varieties of coins. There was the gold tanka 
and the silver tanka. There were also dis¬ 
tinct coins of the respective value of 48, 25, 
24, 12, 10, 8 and 6, and one jital, known as 
chihal-o-hiasht-gani, bist-o-panjgdnx, bist-a - 
chahdr-gilni, div&zdah-g&ni, dal-giim, hasht- 
gdni, s/tdsh-gdni, and yak jital .'’—//<<>/. 
357-358. 

1510.— B&rganym, in quotation from 
Correa under Pard&o. 

1554. — "Eas tamgas hrancas quo se roue- 
bom dos foros, sao de 4 bargains a tamtja. 
e de 24 loses o bargany. . . I.r. “And the 
white tangos that are received in payment of 
land revenues are at tho rate of 4 barganis 
to tho tango, and of 24 teals to the bargany.” 
- A. Nunes, in Subsidios, p. 31. 

„ " Statement of the Revenues whieh the 
King our Lord holds in the Island and City 
of Ouoa. 

“Item—The Islands of Ticoary, and 
Dinar, and that of Uhor&o, and Johtto, all of 
them, pay in land revenue (de foro) accord- 
■ ing to ancient custom 36,474 white tanguas, 
3 b&rgu&nis, and 21 Zeals, at the tale of 3 
barguania to the tangua and 24 leak to tho 
bargu&nim, the same thing as 24 bazanms, 
amounting to 14,006 pardaos, 1 Uingua and 
47 leak, making 4,201,916 $ reis. The Isle of 
Tifoary (Salsette) is tho largest, and on it 
stands the city of Guoa; the others are much 
smaller and are annexed to it, they being all 
contiguous, only separated by, rivers.”— 
liotelho, Totnbo, ibid. pp. 46-7. 

1584.—“They vse also in Goa amongst 
the common sort to bargain for coals, wood, 
lime and such like, at 00 many braganlnM, 
accounting 24 basaruchies for one braganine. 
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albeit there is no such money stamped.”— 
Barret, in Bait. ii. 411; (but it is copied 
from G. Balbi’e Italian, f. 71 v). 

BAB9EEB, 8. H. from P. bdrglr. 
A trooper of irregular cavalry who is 
not the owner of his troop horse'and 
arms (as is the normal practice (see 
SILLADAR), out is either put in by 
another person, perhaps a native 
officer in the regiment, who supplies 
horses and arms and receives the 
man’s full pay, allowing him a re¬ 
duced rate, or has his horse from the 
State in whose service he is. The P. 
word properly means *a load-taker,’ 
‘a baggage horse.’ The transfer of 
use is not quite clear. [“According 
to a man’s reputation or connections, 
or the number of his followers, would 
be the rank ( ruansab ) assigned to him. 
As a rule, his followers brought their 
ou it horses and other equipment ; 
but sometimes a man with a little 
money would buy extra horses, and 
mount relations or dependants upon 
them. When this wsis the case, the 
man riding his own horse was called, 
in later jwtrlance, a xiluJidrir (literally, 
‘equipment-holder’), and one riding 
somebody rise’s horse was a Ixlrglr 
(‘burden-taker’).”—IT. Irvine , the 
Army of the Indian Moghul s, J.R.A.S. 
July 1890, p. 530.] 

1841.—“ If the man again has not the cash 
to purchase a horse, he rides one belonging 
to a native officer, or to some privileged 
lierson, and becomes what is called his 
bargeer . . . .”—Cab utta Jtee., vul ii, p. 57. 

BARKING-DEER, s. The popular 
name of a small species of deer 
( Cervultis aureus, Jerdon) called in H. 
fed fear, and in Nepal ratiori; also called 
Ribfaced- Deer, and in Bombay B&ikree. 
Its common name is from its call, 
which is a kind of short bark, like 
that of a fox but louder, and may 
be heard in the jungles which it 
frequents, both by day and by night. 
— {Jerdon). 

[1873. — “ 1 caught the erv of a little 
barking-deer.”— Cooper, Alishmre Hilts, 
177.] 

BARODA, n.p. Usually called by 
the Dutch and older English writers 
Hrodera j proper name according to 
t he Imp. Gazetteer, Wadodra; a Targe 
city of Guzerat, which has been since 
1732 the capital of the Mahratta 


dynasty of Guzerat, the Gaikwara. (See 

OUICOWAR). 

1552.—In Banos, “Cidade de Barodar,” 
IV. vi. 8. 

1555.—“In a few days we arrived at 
Barij; some days after at Baloudra, and 
then took the road towards Champau (read 
ChumpanAr fy. ’’—Sidx 'Ali, p. 91. 

1606.—“ That city (Chompanel) may be a 
day's journey from Deber&dbra or Barodar, 
which we commonly call Verdora.” — Canto, 
IV. ix. 5. 

[1614.—“We are to go to Amadavar, 
C'ambaia and Brothera. ’—Foster, Letters, 
ii. 213; also see iv. 197.] 

1638.—“ La ville de Brodra est situfie dans 
unc piaine sablonneuse, sur la petite riviere 
de lr asset, a trente Cos, ou quinze lieues de 
Broitschea.” — Mandelslo, 130. 

1813.— Brodera, in Forbes, Or. Mem., iii. 
268 ; [2nd ed. ii. 282, 389]. 

1857.—“The town of Baroda, originally 
Bari*Ura (or a bar leaf, i.e. leaf of the 
Ficus indica, in shape), was the first large 
city 1 had seen .”—A it tab. of LvtfuUah, 39. 

BAROS, n.p. A fort on the West 
Coast of Sumatra, from which the 
chief export of Sumatra camphor, so 
highly valued in China, long took 
place. [The name in standard Malay 
is, according to Mr Skeat, Barus.] ft 
is perhaps identical with the Pans&r 
or Fansur of the Middle Ages, which 
gave its name to the Fansuri camphor, 
famous among Oriental writers, and 
which by the perpetuation of a mis¬ 
reading is often styled Kaiquri camphor, 
&c. (See CAMPHOR, and Marco Polo, 
2nd ed. ii. 282, 285 segq.) The place 
is called Barrowse in the E. I. Colonial 
Papers, ii. 52, 153. 

1727.— “Baros is the next place that 
abounds in Gold, Camphire, ana Benzoin, 
but admits of no foreign Commerce.”— A. 
Hamilton, ii. 113. 

BARRACKPORE, n.p. The aux¬ 
iliary Cantonment of Calcutta, from 
which it is 15 m. distant, established 
in 1772. Here also is the country 
residence of the Governor-General, 
lmilt by Lord Minto, and much 
frequented in former days before the 
annual migration to Simla was estal>- 
lished. The name is a hybrid. 
(See ACHANOCK). 

BARRAMUHUL, n.p. H. Bdra- 
mahaU, ‘Twelve estates’; an old 
designation of a large part of what 
is now the district of Salem in the 
Madras Presidency. The identifica- 
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tion of the Twelve. Estates is not 
free from difficulty ; [.see a full note 
in Le Fdnu's Man. of Salem, i. 83, 
*«??•]• 

1881. —“ The Baramah&l and Dindigal was 
placed under the Government of Madras; 
but owing to the deficiency in that Presi¬ 
dency of civil servants posseftdng a com¬ 
petent knowledge of the native languages, 
and to the unsatisfactory manner in which 
the revenue administration of the older 
possessions of the Company under the 
Madras Presidency had been conducted, 
Lord Cornwallis resolved to employ military 
officers for a time in the management of 
the Baramahl."— Arbuthnot, Mem. ■>f Air T. 
Afttnro, xxxviii. 

BASHAW, s. The old form of 
what we now call pasha, the former 
being taken from bdshd, the. Ar. form 
of tne word, which is itself generally 
believed to he a corruption of the 
P. i uldishdh. Of this the first part 
is Skt. patis, Zend, paitis , Old P. 
pati, ‘a lord or master* (comp. 
(Jr. he<nrbrys). IWhah, indeed, for 
‘Governor’ (hut. with the ch guttural) 
occurs in I. Kings x. IS, II. Chron. 
ix. 14, and in Daniel iii. 2, 3, 27. 
Prof. Max Muller notices this, but it 
would seem merely as a curious 
coincidence.—(See Pnsey on Daniel, 
567.) 

1554.—“ Rujusmodi Baasarum sermoni- 
bus reliquorum Turcarum sermonos con- 
gruebaut.”— liusbey. Epist. ii. (p. 124). 

1584.— 

“Great kings of Barbary and my portly 

bassas.” 

Marlow, Tamburlane the Great , 
1st Part, iii. 1. 

c. 1590.—“Filius alter Osmanis, Vrchanis 
frater, alium non habet in Annalibus titnlum, 
quam Alia bassa quod bassae vocabulum 
Turcis caput significat,. ”— Letmclavius, An 
tulle# Sultanoruw■ Othmartidarum, ed. 1650, 
p, 402. This etymology connecting b&sh/l 
with the Turkish bdsh, ‘head,’ must lie 
rejected. 

c. 1610. —“ Un Bascha estoit venu en sa 
Cour pour luy rendre compte du tribut qu’il 
luy apportoit; inais il fut neuf mois entiers 
k attendre que celuy qui a la charge . . . 
eut le temps ot le loisir de le compter . . 
Pyrard de Laval (of the Great Mogul), ii. 

ldl. 

1702.—“ . . . The most notorious injus¬ 
tice we have suffered from the Arabs of 
Muscat, and the Bashaw of Judda.”—In 
Wheeler, ii. 7. 

1727. —“It (Bagdad) is now a prodigious 
large City, and the Seat of a Beglerbea. . . . 
The Bashaws of Bassora, Camera, ana Muni 
the ancient Nineveh) are subordinate to 
iim.”— A. Hamilton, i. 78. 


BASIN, s. H. besan. Pease-meal, 
generally made of Oram (q. v.) ami 
used, sometimes mixed with ground 
orange-peel or other aromatic sub¬ 
stance, to cleanse the hair, or for other 
toilette purposes. 

[1832.—“The attendants present first the 
powdered peas, called basun, which answers 
the purpose of soap."— Mrs. Meer Haxsan AH, 
Observations, i. 328. J 

BASSADORE, n.p. A town upon 
the island of KiaTirn in the Persian Gtdf, 
which belonged in the 16th century to 
the Portuguese. The place was ceded 
to the British Crown in 1817, though 
the claim now seems dormant. The 
permission for the English to occupy 
the place as a naval station was 
granted by Saivyid Sultan bin Ahmad 
of ’Oman, ab?)ut the end of the, 18th 
century ; hut it was not actually 
occupied by ns till 1821, from which 
time it was the depot of our Naval 
Squadron in the Gulf till 1882. The 
real form of the name is, according to 
Dr. Badger’s transliterated map (in IT. 
of LmAns, d-c. of Omdn), Bdsichi. 

1673.—“At noon wo came to B&ssatu, an 
old ruined town of the Portugal, fronting 
Congo.”— Fryer, 320. 

BASSAN, s. H. bdsan, ‘a dinner- 
plate ’; from Port baeia ( Panjab N. 
d Q. ii. 117). 

BASSEIN, n.p. This is a corrup¬ 
tion of three entirely different names, 
and is applied to various places remote 
from each othe.r. 

(1) WaMi, an old port on the coast, 
26 m. north of Bombay, called by the. 
Portuguese, to whom it long pertained, 
Bagaim (e.g. Barros, I. ix. l). 

c. 1565.—“Dopo Daman si troua B&s&in 
eon raolte ville . . . ne di quests altro si 
caua che risi, frumenti, o mol to ligname.” — 
Genre de’ Federici in llamusio, iii. 387®. 

1756.—“Bandar B 08 sal.” — Mirat-i-Ah- 
modi. Bird’s tr., 129. 

1781.—“General Goddard after having 
taken the fortress of Bessi, which is one of 
the strongest and most important fortresses 
under the Mahratta power. . . ."—Seir 
Mutaqherin, iii. 327. 

(2) A town and port on the river 
which forms the westernmost delta-arm 
of the Irawadi in the Province of 
Pegu. The Burmese name B&thein, 
was, according to Prof. Forchammer, 
a change, made by the Burmese con¬ 
queror Alompra, from the former 
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name Kuthein (i.e. Kusdn), which was 
a native corruption of the old name 
Kiurima (see C08MIN). We cannot 
explain the old European corruption 
Persaim. [It has been supposed that 
the name represents the Jiesynga of 
Ptolemy (Geog. ii. 4 ; see M'Crindle in 
Ind. Ant. xiii. 372) ; but (ibid. xxii. 20) 
Col. Temple denies this on the ground 
that the name Bassein does not date 
earlier than about 1780. According 
to the Hame authority (ibid. xxii. 19), 
the modern Burmese name is Patheny, 
by ordinary phonetics used for Putheng, 
and spelt Putin or Pudm. He dis¬ 
putes the statement that the change of 
name was made by Alaungp’avn or 
Alompra. The Talaing pronunciation 
of the name is Pattern or Patrim , accord¬ 
ing to dialect.] 

f 1781.—“ In tan to piaciutfo era alia Congre- 
gaziono di Propagando che il Kogno di Ava 
fosse allora cultivate nolla fode da' Sftcerdoti 
seen lari di ossa Congrcgazione, o a’ nostri 
destino li Rogni di Battiam, Martaban, e 
Pegu.”— Quirtin', J'eiroto, 93. 


the present Dutch Provinces of Ban¬ 
tam, Buitenzorg, Krawang, and the 
Preanger Regencies. 

1619.—"On the day of the capture of 
Jakatra, 30th May 1619, it was certainly 
time and pla.ee to apeak of the Govomor- 
General’s dissatisfaction that the name of 
Batavia had been given to the Castle.”— 
Va/mliji t, it. 489. 

The Governor-General, Jan Pieter- 
sen Coen, who had taken Jakatra, 
desired to have called the new fortress 
New Hoorn , from his own birth-place, 
Hoorn, on the Znider Zee. 

c. 1649.—“While 1 stay’d at Batavia, my 
Brother dy'd ; and it was prettv to consider 
what, the lJ»trh made me pay for hi- Funeral.” 
—Tarmiirr (K.T.), i. 203. 

BATCUL, BATCOLE, BATE- 
CALA, &c., n.p. Bhatknl. A place 
often named in the older narratives. 
It, is on the coast, of Canara, just S. of 
Pigeon Island and Hog Island, in lat. 
13° 59', and is not to la* confounded 
(us ir has been) with BEITCUL. 


[1801. An ineffectual attempt was made ! 
to repossess and defend Bassien by the late • 
< ’hekey or Lieutenant."- -*S i/iiws, Mission, 16.] ! 

The form Persaim occurs in lialrgmplr, \ 
(1759) (Or. Repcrt., i. 127 and passim). 

(3) Basil a, or properly Wa trim; an J 
old town in Berar, the chief place of j 
the district so-called. [Sec Berar i 
Gazett. 176.] i 

BATABA, s. This is a term ap¬ 
plied to divinities in old Javanese in¬ 
scriptions, &e., the use of which was 
spread over the Archipelago. It was 
regarded by W. von Humboldt as 
taken from the Skt. avatdra (see 
AVATAR) ; but this derivation is now 
rejected. The word is used among 
R. C. Christians in the Philippines 
now as synonymous with ‘God’; and 
is applied to the infant Jesus (Blum- 
entrUt, Vocabular). [Mr. Skeat (Malay 
Magic, 86 seqq.) discusses the origin of 
the word, and prefers the derivation 

S ven by Favre and Wilkin, Skt. 

attdra, ‘ Lord.’ A full account of the. 
“ Petara, or Sea Dyak gods,” by Arch¬ 
deacon J. Perham, will be found in 
Both, Natives of Saraioak, I. 168 seqq.] 


1328.- . there is also the King of 

Batigala, but he is of tho Saracens.”— 
Frior Jut‘hi tins, p. 41. 

1510.—The “ Bathecala, a very noble city 
of India,” of Varthema (119). though mis¬ 
placed, must we think l>c this place and not 
Beitcul. 

1518.—“Trelado (i.e. ‘Copy ’) do Contrato 
que o Gouernador Gracia do Soa foz com a 
Raynha do Batecalaa pnr niio aver Reey e 
cla roger o Reey no."--In S. JSotelho, Tomb», 
212 . 

1599. —“ . . . jxirt is subject to the Queene 
of Baticola, who sol loth great store of pepper 
to the Portugals, at a towne called Onor. . 
■Sir Fnlke (JreviUe to Sir Fr. Walsingham, 
in Bruce's Annals, i. 125. 

1618.—“The fift of March we anchored at 
Batachala, shooting three Peeces to give 
notice of our-arriuall. . . ” —IF«. Ilorc, in 
1‘ttrehas, i. 657. See also Sains!rum, ii. 
p. 374. 

[1624.—“We had the wind still contrary, 
and having sail'd three other leagues, at the 
usual hour we cast anchor near the Rocks 
of Baticala.”— P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. ii. 
390.] 

1727.—“The next Sea-port, to the South¬ 
ward of Onotur, is Batacola, which has the 
reMigia of a very large city. . . .”— A. 
Hamilton, i. 282. 

[1785.--“ Byte Koal.” See quotation 
under DHOW.] 


BATAVIA, n.p. The famous 
capital of the Dutch possessions in 
the Indies; occupying tne site of the 
old city of Jakatra, the seat of a 
Javanese kingdom which combined 


BATEL, BATELO, BOTELLA, s. 

A sort, of boat used in Western India, 
Sind, and Bengal. Port, batell, a word 
which occurs in the Roteiro de V. da 
Gama, 91 [cf. PATTELLOj. 
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[1086 .—“About four or five hundred 
houses burnt down with a great number of 
their Bettilos, Boras und boats.”— Hedge*, 
IHary, Hftk. Soc. ii. 55.] 

1838.— “The BoteUa may bo described 
as a Dow in miniature. . . It has invariably 
a square flat stem, and a long grab-like 
head.”— Vautrff, in Traits, Bo. Grog. Sor. 
vii. 98. t 

1857.— “A Sindhi battfla, called Rnh- 
nutti, under the Tindal Kasim, laden with 
dry fish, was about to proceed to Bomliay.” 
— Lvtfu/lah, 347. See also Burton, Sind 
Revisited (1877), 32, 33. 

[1900.—“The Sheikh has some line war- 
vessels, called batils." — Bent, Southern 
Arabia, 8.] 

BATTA, s. Two different words 
are thus expressed in Anglo-Indian 
colloquial, and in a manner con¬ 
founded. 

a. H. bhata or bhdtd: an extra 
allowance made to officers, soldiers, or 
other public servants, when in the 
field, or on other special grounds; 
also subsistence monev to witnesses, 
prisoners, and the like. 'M i litary Batta, 
originally an occasional allowance, as 
denned, grew to l»e a constant addition 
to the pay of officers m India, and 
constituted the chief part of the excess 
of Indian over English military emolu¬ 
ments. The question of the right to batta 
on several occasions created great agita¬ 
tion among the officers of the Indian 
army, and the measure of economy 
carried out by Lord William Bentinck 
when Governor-General (G. O. of the 
Gov.-Gen. in Council, 29th November 
1828) in the reduction of full batta to 
half batta, in the allowances received 
by all regimental officers serving at 
stations within a certain distance of 
the Presidency in Bengal (viz. Barrack- 
pore, Dumdum, Berhampore, and Dina- 
pore) caused an enduring bitterness 
against that upright ruler. 

It is difficult to arrive at the origin 
of this word. There are, however 
several Hindi words in rural use, such 
as bhdt, bhantd, ‘advances made to 
ploughmen without interest,’ and 
bhatta, bhantd , ‘ploughmen’s wages in 
kind,’ with- which it is possibly con¬ 
nected. It has also been suggested, 
without much probability, that it may 
be allied to baJiut, ‘much, excess,’ an 
idea entering into the meaning of both 
a and b. It is just possible that the 
familiar military use of the term in 
India may have been influenced by 


the existence of the European military 
term bdt or bdt-money. The latter is 
from bdt, ‘a pack-saddle,’ [Late Lnt>. 
bastum], and implies an allowance for 
carrying baggage in the field. It will 
be seen that one writer below seems 
to confound the two words. 

b. H. batta and bdttd: agio, or 
difference iri exchange, discount on 
coins not current, or of short weight. 
We may notice that Sir II. Elliot does 
not recognize an absolute separation 
between the two senses of Batta. His 
definition runs thus: “ Difference of 
exchange ; anything extra ; an extra 
allowance; discount on uncurrent, or 
short-weight coins; usually called 
Batta. The word has l»een supposed 
to be a corruption of Bharta, increase, 
but it is a pure Hindi vocable, and is 
more usually applied to discount than 
to premium.”— (Supp. Gloss, ii. 41.) 
[Platts, on the other hand, distinguishes 
the two words— Batta, Skt. vritta , 
‘turned,’ or varia , ‘ livelihood ’ —“Ex¬ 
change, discount, difference of ex¬ 
change, deduction, &<■.,” and Bhatta, 
Hkt. hhalta ‘allotted,’—“advances to 
ploughmen without interest; plough¬ 
man’s wages in kind.”] It will be 
seen that we have early Portuguese 
instances of the word apparently in 
both senses. 

The most probable explanation is 
that the word (and I may add, the 
thing) originated in the Portuguese 
practice, and in the use of the Canarcse 
word bhatta, Mahr, bhdt, ‘rice’in ‘the 
husk,’ called by the Portuguese bate 
and hat a, for a maintenance allowance. 

The word batty, for wliat is more 
generally called paddy, is or was 
commonly used by the English also 
in S. and W. India (see Linschoten , 
Lucena and Fryer quoted s.v. Paddy, 
and Wilson’s Glossary, s.v. Bhatta). 

The practice of giving a special 
allowance fbr mantimento began from 
a very early date in the Indian history 
of the Portuguese, and it evidently 
became a recognised augmentation of 
pay, corresponding closely to our batta, 
whilst the quotation from Botelho 
below shows also that bata and numti- 
mento were used, more or less inter¬ 
changeably, for this allowance. The 
correspondence with our Anglo-Indian 
batta went very far, and a ease singu¬ 
larly parallel to the discontent raised 
in the Indian army by the reduction 
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of fn]\-batta to half-5a/<« is spoken 
of by Correa (iv. 256). The manti - 
mento had been paid all the year 
round, but the Governor, Martin 
Afonso de Sousa, in 1542, “desiring,” 
says the historian, “a way to curry 
favour for himself, whilst going against 
ihe iHfoplc and sending his soul to 
hell,” ordered that in future the 
niantirnento should Ik; paid only dur¬ 
ing the 6 months of Winter (i.e. of 
the rainy season), when the force was 
on shore, and not for the other 6 
months when they were on board 
t.he cruisers, and received rations. 
This created great bitterness, perfectly 
analogous in depth and in expression 
to that .entertained with regard to 
Lord W. Beutinck and Sir John 
Malcolm, in 1829. Correa’s utterance, 
just quoted, illustrates this, and a 
little lower down lie adds: “And 
thus he took away from the, troops 
the half of their numtimento (half 
their batta , in fact), and whether he 
did well or ill in that, lie’ll find in 
the next world.”—(See also Hrid.n. 430). 

The following quotations illustrate 
the Portuguese practice from an early 
date : 

1502.—“ Tho Captain-major . . . between 
officers and men-at-arms, left 60 men (at 
Cochin), to whom the factor was to give 
their pay, and every month a cru:fat<> of 
mantimento, and to the officers when on 
service 2 cruzado*. . . Correa, i. 328. 

1.V07. — (In establishing the settlement at 
Mozambique) “ And the Captains took 
counsel among themselves, and from the 
money in the chest, paid the force each a 
cruzado a month for matt/imnito, with which 
the men greatly refreshed themselves. . . 

— lin'd, 766. 

1511.—“All the people who served in 
Malaca, whether by sea or by land, were 
paid their pay for six months in advance, 
and aim) received monthly two cruzado,* of 
■mantimento, cash in hand ” (i.e. they had 
douht>’ hula.), — Ibid. ii. 267. 

a. 

1548.— “ And for 2ffara~.es (see F ABASH) 
2 pardaos a month for the two and 4 tongas 
for bata.” . . .— S. Bofelho, Tomho , 233. 
The editor thinks this is for bate , i.e. /nutd;t. 
But even if so it is used exactly like batta 
or maintenance money. A following entry 
has: “To the constable 38,920 reisa year, 
in which is comprised maintenance (numti- 
v lento).” 

1554.—An example of batee for rice will 
be found s. v. MOOBAH. 

The following quotation shows bailee 
(or batty) used at Madras in a way 


that also indicates the original identity 
of batty, ‘rice,’ and batta, ‘extra 
allowance ’:— 

1680.—“The Peons and Tarryars (see 
TALIAR) sent in quest of two soldiers 
who had deserted from the garrison re¬ 
turned with answer that thoy could not 
light of them, whereujxm tho Peons were 
turned out of* service, but upon Verona’s 
intercession were token in again, and fined 
each one month’s pay, and to repay the 
money paid them for Battee. . . — Ft. St. 

Geo. Comm., Feb. 10. In Notes and Ksts. 
No. iii. p. 3. 

1707.—“. . . that they would allow Batta 
or subsistence money to all that should 
desert us.”—Jn Wheeler, ii. 63. 

1765.— “ . . . orders were accordingly 
issued . . . that on the 1st January, 1766, 
the double batta should cease. . . — 

t htracciuh’x dice, iv. 160. 

1789. —. . batta, or as it is termed 
in Knglaud, Ult and forage ‘money, which 
is here, in the field, almost double tho 
peace allowance.”— Monro's Narrative, p. 97. 

1799.- “ He would rather live on half- 
pay, in a garrison that could boast of a 
fives court, than vegetate on full batta, 
where there a as none.”—Life of Sir T. 
M intro, i. 227. 

The following shows Batty used for 
rice in Bombay : 

|1813. — Kice, or batty, is sown in June.” 
-Finite,*, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. i. 23.] 

1S29.—“ T<> the Editor of the Bengal Uvr- 
taru.-- Sir,— Is it understood that the Wives 
and daughters of officers on half b&tta are 
included in the order to m«um for the 
Queen of Wirteniberg: or will Aa(/-mourn- 
ing be considered sufficient for them?”— 
Letter in altove, dated 15th April 1829. 

1857.—“They have made roe a K.0.1L 
f may confess to you that 1 would much 
rather have got a year's batta, because the 
latter would enable me to leave this country 
a year sooner .”—Sir Hope Grant, in Incidents 
of the Sc[mi;i War. 

b.- 

1554.—“And gold, if of 10 mates or 21 
carats, is worth 10 cruzados the tael . . . 
if of 9 mate*, 9 cruzados; and according to 
whatever the inatis may be it is valued; 
but moreover it has its batao, i.e. its shrof- 
fago (farrafagem) or agio (mibo) varying with 
the season.”- -1. Nunes, 40. 

1680.—“The payment or receipt of Batta 
or Vatum upon tho exchange of Pollicat 
for Mad ms pagodas prohibited, both coines 
being of the same Matt and weight, upon 
pain of forfeiture of 24 pagodas for every 
offence together with the loss of the Batta. 1 
— 1\. St. Geo. Consn Feb. 10. In Notes 
and Exts., p. 17. 

1760.—“The Nabob receives his revenues 
in the sieeaa of the current year only . . . 
and all siocaa of a lower date being 
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esteemed, like the coin of foreign provinces, 
only a merchandise, are bought and sold 
at a certain discount called o&tta, which 
rises and falls like the price of other goods 
in the market. . . — Ft. ll'«t. Cons., 
June 30, in Long, 216. 

1810.—“. . . ho immediately tells master 
that thebatta, ».<■ the exchange, is altered. 1 ' 

— Williamson, V. M. i. 203 . 9 

BATTAS, BATAKS, &c. n.p. [the 
latter, according to Mr. Skwit, being 
the standard Malay name]; a nation 
of Sumatra, noted especially for their 
singular cannibal institutions, com¬ 
bined with the possession of a written 
character of their own and some ap¬ 
proach to literature. 

c. 1430.—“ In ejns insulae, ouam dicunt 
Bathech, parte, anthrojtophagi habitant. . . 
capita humana in thesauri* habent, quae 
ex hostibus captis abscissa, esis camibns rc- 
condunt, iis<]iie utuntur pro nummis.”— 
Conti, in Fogg ins, ])r For. Fort. lib. iv. 

c. 1539.—“This Embassador, that was 
Brother-in-law to the King of Battas . . . 
brought him a rich Prcsont of Wood of 
Aloes, Calambaa, and five quintals of Bon- 
jamon in flowers.”— Cogan'* Finto, 15. 

c. 1555.—“This Island of Sumatra is the 
first land whoroin wc know man's flesh to 
lie oaten by certaine people which liue in 
the mountains, called Bacas (read Batas), 
who vse to gilde their teethe.”— Caleano, 
Discoveries of the World, Hak. Soc. 108. 

1586.—“Nel regno del Dacin sono alcnni 
lnoghi, ne’ quali si ritrouano certe genti, 
chc mangiano le creature humane, e tali 
genti, si chaimano Batacchi, e qunndo frh 
Ion* i padri, e i madri sono vechhi, »i accor- 
dano i vicinati di mangiarli, e li mangiano." 

— Balin', i. 130. 

1613.—“ In the woods of the interior 
dwelt Anthropophagi, eaters of human 
flesh . . . and to the present day continues 
that abuse and evil custom among the 
Battas of Sumatra.”— (iodinho de Krcdia, 
i. 23?. 

[The fact that the Battas are cannibals has 
recently been confirmed by Dr. Volz and H. 
von Autenrieth Uleogr. Jour., Juno 1898, 
p. 672.] 

BA WU STYE, s. Corr. of bobday 
in Lascar dialect {Roebuck). 

BAY, The, n.p. In the language of 
the old Company and its servants in 
the 17th century, The Bay meant the 
Bay of Bengal, and their factories in 
that quarter. 

1683. —“And the Councell of the Bay is 
as expressly distinguished from the (Jouncell 
of Hugly, over which they have noe such 
power. —In Hedge*, under Sept. 24. [Hak. 
Soc. i. 114.] 


• 1747.—“We have therefore laden on her 
1784 Bales . . . which we sincerely wish may 
arrive safe with You, as We do that the 
Gentlemen at the Bay had according to our* 
repeated Requests, furnished us with an 
oarlier conveyance . . .”— Letter from Ft. St. 
David, 2nd May, to the Court (MS. in India 
Office). 

BAYA, s. H. baid [&uj/d], the 
Weaver-bird, os it is called in l>ook.s 
of Nat. Hist., Ploceus baya, Blyth 
(Fam. Fringillidae). This clever little 
bird is not only in its natural state the 
builder of those remarkable pendant 
nests which are such striking objects, 
hanging from eaves or palm-brandies ; 
but it is also docile to a singular 
degree in domestication, and is often 
exhibited by itinerant natives as the 
performer of the most delightful 
tricks, as we have seen, and as is 
detailed in a } taper of Mr Blyth's 
quoted by Jerdon. “The usual pro¬ 
cedure is, when ladies are present, 
for the bird on a sign from its master 
to take a cardamom or sweatmeat in 
its bill, and deposit it between a ladv’s 
lij>s. ... A miniature cannon is then 
brought, which the bird loads with 
course grains of powder one by one . . . 
it next seizes and skilfully uses a 
small ramrod : and then takes a 
lighted match from its master, which 
it applies to the touch-hole.” Another 
common performance is to scatter small 
heads on a sheet; the bird is provided 
with a needle and thread, and pro¬ 
ceeds in the prettiest way to thread 
the heads successively. [The quota¬ 
tion from Abiil Fazl shows that these 
performances are as old as the time of 
Ahbar and probably older still.] 

[c. 1590.—“The baya is like a wild spar¬ 
row but yellow. It is extremely intelligent, 
obedient and docile. It will take small coins 
from the hand and bring them to its master, 
and will come to a call from a long distance. 
Its nests are so ingeniously constructed as_to 
defy the rivalry of clever artificers."—Ala 
(trans. Jarrett), iii. 122.] 

1790.—“The young Hindu women of 
Bantfraa . . . wear very thin plates of gold, 
called tica'*, slightly fixed by way of orna¬ 
ment between the eyebrows; and when 
they pass through the streets, it is not 
uncommon for the youthful libertines, who 
amuse themselves with training Bayft’a, to 
give them a sign, which they understand, 
and to Bend them to pluck the pieces of 
gold from the foreheads of their mistresses.” 
—A tint. Researches, ii. 110. 

[1813.—Forbes gives a similar account of 
the nests and tricks of the Baya. —Or. Mem., 
2nd ed. i. 33.] 
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BAYADERE, s. A Hindu dane-1 
ing-eirl. The word is especially used 
by French writers, from whom it has 
been sometimes borrowed as if it were 
a genuine Indian word, particularly 
characteristic of the persons in question. 
The word is in fact only a Gallicized 
form of the Portuguese bailadeira , from 
Ixiilar, to dance, some 50 to 60 years 
ago there was a famous ballet called 
Le dim et la bayadere, and under 
this title Punch made one of the 
most famous hits of his early days 
by presenting a cartoon of Lord 
Ellenlzorough as the Bayadere danc¬ 
ing before the idol of Somniith ; [also 
see DANCING-GIRL J. 

1513.—“There also cuzno to the ground 
many dancing women (mo! her ex bailadeiras) 
with their instruments of music, who make 
their living l»v that business, and these 
danced ana sang all the time of the ban¬ 
quet . . — Corrm, ii. 364. 

1526.—“XLV1I. The dancers and dancer- 
csses (bayladores c bayladeiras) who come 
to perform at a villago shall first go and 
perform at the house of the principal man 
of the village " ( flaneur., see GAUM). — Fora/ 
de uxox costume* do* Guncarei i e l*a rradorex dr 
csta Ilha de Goa, in Arch. Fort. Or., fascic. 5, 
132. 

1598. —“The heathenish whore called 
Balli&dera, who is a dancer.”— Lhixrhoten, 
74 ; [flak. Soe. i. 264J. 

1599. —“ In hftc icone primum proponitur 
/nda Balliadera, id cst sultutrix, qua© in 
publicist ludisaliisque solonuitatibus saltando 
spectacnlum exhibot .”—De Bni, Text to pi. 
xii. in vol. ii. (also see p. 90, and vol. vii. 
20), etc. 

|c. 1676.—“All the B&ladines of Gom¬ 
broon were present to dance in their own 
manner according to custom.”— Tacernirr, 
od. Ball, ii. 335.1 

1782.— “Surate ost renummd par sos 
Bayaderes, dent le veritable nom est JUrf- 
daxxi; eclui de Bayadirex que nous leur 
donnons, vient du mot Bailadeiras, qni 
siguitie en Portugais Daiitmixes." — Samurai, 
i. 7. 

1794.—“The name of Balliadere, we 
never heard applied to the dancing girls; 
or saw but in Kaynal, and ‘War in Asia, 
by an Officer of Colonel Bnillie’s Detach¬ 
ment;’ it is a corrupt Portuguese word.”— 
Moor* Narrative of Little's Detachment, 356. 

1825.—“This was the first specimen I 
had Been of the southern Bayadere, who 
differ considerably from the n&ch girls of 
northern India, being all in the service of 
different temples, for which they aro pur¬ 
chased young. — Hebrr , ii. 180. 

c. 1836.—“ On one occasion a rumour 
reached London that a great success had 
been achieved in Paris by the perform¬ 
ance of a set of Hindoo dancers, called 
Lea Bayaderes, who were supposed to be 


priestesses of a certain sect, and the London 
theatrical managers were at once on the 
qni vive to secure the new attraction . . . 
My father had concluded the arrangement 
with the Bayaderes before bis brother 
managers arrived in Paris. Shortly after¬ 
wards, the Hindoo priestesses appeared - at 
the Adelphi. They were utterly uninterest¬ 
ing, wholly uimttraotivc. My father lost 
£2000 by the speculation ; and in the family 
they were known as the * Buy-em-dean ’ 
ever after.”— Edmund Yatex, RecoU.er.tiuu*, 
i. 29, 30 (1884). 

BAYPARBEE, BEOPABRY, s. 

H. bepdri, and hjopdri (from Skt. 
vydparin ); a trader, and especially a 
petty trader or dealer. 

A friend long engaged in business 
in Calcutta (Mr J. F. Ogilvy, of 
Gillanders & Co.) communicates a 
letter from an intelligent Bengalee 
gentleman, illustrating the course of 
trade in country produce before it 
reaches the hands of the European 
shipper: 

1878.—" . . . the enhanced rates . . . 
do not practically benefit the producer in 
a marked, or even in a corresponding degree; 
for the lion’s share goes into the pockets 
of curtain intermediate classes, who are the 
growth of the above system of business. 

“ following the course of trade as it flows 
into Calcutta, we find that between the 
cultivators and the exporter these are: 1st. 
The Beppaxree, or petty trader; 2nd. The 
Aurut-dar ;* and 3rd. The Mahajun, in¬ 
terested in the Calcutta trade. As soon as 
the crops are cut, Bepparree appears upon 
the scene; he visits village after village, 
and goes from homestead to homestead, 
buying there, or at the village marts, from 
the ryots ; he then takes his purchases to 
the .1 wrut-dar , who is stationed at a centre 
of trade, and to whom he is perhaps under 
advances, and from the A ural - dar tho 
Calcutta Mahajun obtains his supplies . . . 
for eventual despatch to the capital. There 
is also a fourth class of dealers called 
Phoreas, who buy from the Mahajun and 
sell to the European exporter. Thus, be¬ 
tween the cultivator and the shipper there 
are so many middlemen, whose purticijwition 
in the trade involves a multiplication of 
profits, which goes a great way towards en¬ 
hancing the price of commodities before 
they reach tne shipper’s hands."— Letter 
from Baboo Xobott*xm Ghose. [Similar de¬ 
tails for Northern India will be found in 
lloeu, Man. Trade and Manufacture* of 
Luck now, 59 seqq. ] 

BAZAAR , s. H. &c. From P. bdzdr, 
a permanent market or street of sltops. 
The word has spread westward into 


* Aurut-dar is Arhat-ddr, from H. Srhat, 
'agency *; phorea—H. phariyd, ‘ a retailer.' 
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Arabic, Turkish, ami, ill fipt/rittl WMlSeSj 
into European languages, and eastward 
into India, where it has generally been 
adopted into the vernaculars. The 
popular pronunciation is bdztir. In 
K. India and Ceylon the word is used 
for a single shop or stall kept by a 
native. The word seem* to have conn* 
to S, Europe very early. F. Baldueci 
Pegolotti, in his Mercantile Hand¬ 
book (e. 1340) gives Bazarra as a 
Genoese word foi ‘ market-place ’ 
(Cathay, &c. ii. 286). The word is 
adopted into Malay as jxlsdr, [or in 
the poems powira], 

1474.-—Ambrose Oontarini writes of Kazan, 
that it is "walled like Como, and with ba¬ 
zars (bazzari) like it.”— Earn uxio, ii. f. 117. 

1478.—.Josufat Barbaro writes: "An Ar¬ 
menian Choza Mirech, a rich merchant in 
the bazar” (bazarro).— End. f. 111c. 

1563. —“. . . bazar, as much as to say 
the place where things are sold."— Gama, 
f. 170. 

1564. —A privilege by Don Sebastian of 
Portugal gives authority “ to sell garden pro¬ 
duce freely in tho bazars (bazarex), markets, 
and streets (of Goa) without necessity for 
consent or license from the farmers of the 
garden produce, or from any other person 
whatsoever.”—Art A. Port. <Jr., fasc. 2, 157. 

e. 1566.- -“La Pcscnria delio Perle . . . 
si fa ogn' anno . . . e su la eosta all’ in 
contro piantano vna villa di case, e bazaxri 
di pagha.”— Centre tie' Fiderici, in Ramusiu, 
iii. 390. 

1606.—“. . . tho Christians of the I 
Bazar.” — Gouvra, 29. 

1610.—“En la Ville de Cananor il y a vn 
beau march*? tous les jours, qu'ils appcllcnt 
Basare.” — Pyrard de Land, i. 325; |Hak. 
Hoc. i. 448]. ‘ 

[1615.—"To buy pepper as cheap as we 
could in the buBSer.” — Foster, Letter*, 
iii. 114.J 

[ ,, "He forbad all the bazar to sell us 
victuals or else. . ."— Ibid. iv. 80.] 

[1623.— “They call it BezariXelan, that 
is the Great Morkat. . .”— P. della Valle, 
Hak. Soc. i. 96. (P. Kal&n, ‘great’).] 

1638.—"We came into a Busaar, or very 
faire Market placo."—IP. Bruton, in Hall. 
v. 50. 

1666.—“Les Bazards ou Marches sont 
dans une grande rue qui est an pi£ de la 
montagne. — Tkevmot, v. 18. 

1672.—". . . Let ua now pass the Palo 
to the Heathen Town (of Madras) only 
|»rted by a wide Parrade, which is used for 
a Buzzaror Mercate-ploce.”— Fryer , 38. 

[1828.—" The Kotwall went to the bazaar- 
master.” — Pandvraug Hart, ed, 1873, p. 
156.] 

1837.—"Lord, there is a honey bazar, 


repair thither."— Tamour'i tOTUial. Of ilfa/tfl* 
wanso, 24. 

1873.—"This, remarked my handsome 
Greek friend from Vienna, is tho finest 
wife-bazaar in this part of Europe. ... Go 
a little way east of this, say to Roumaniu, 
and you will find wife-bazaar completely 
undisguised, the ladies (seated in their car¬ 
riages, the youths filing by, and pausing 
before this or that beauty, to bargain with 
pajui aliout tho dower, under her vorv 
nose.”— Fraser's Mag. S. S. vii. p. 617 ’ 
( Vienna, by M. J) . Vemway). 

BDELLIUM, s. This aromatic 
gum-resin lias been identified with 
that of the Balsamodendron Muknl, 
Hooker, inhabiting the dry regions of 
Arabia and Western India; gngal of 
Western India, and moil in Arabic, 
called in P. bo-i-juhfiddn (Jews’ scent). , 
What the Hebrew bdtdah of the K. 
Phison was, which was rendered 
bdellium since the time of Josephus, 
remains very doubtful. Lassen lias 
suggested musk as ymssible. But tin* 
argument is only this : that Dioscorides 
says some called bdellium oatieXt or ; 
that perhaps represents Mttd- 

dlaka, and though there is no such 
Skt. word as maddluka, there might be 
mndumka, because there, is madam, 
which means some perfume, no one 
knows what! (/rid. Alterth. i. 292.) 
Dr. Royle says the Persian authors 
describe the Bdellium as being 
the product of the Doom palm (see 
Hindu Medicine, p. 90). But this we 
imagine is due to some ambiguity in 
the sense of moll. [See the authorities 
quoted in Ennjcl. Bibl. s..v. Bdel¬ 
lium which stdl leave the question 
in some, doubt.] 

c. a.D. 90.—" In exchange are exported 
from Barbarico (Indus Delta) cost us, 
bdella. . . Perijdux , ch. 39. 

c. 1230.—" Bdallyfin. A Greek word which 
I as some learned men think, means ‘The 
J Lion’s Repose.’ This plant is the same us 
j inok/.’ > —Elm Ef-Ikutk&e, i. 125. 

1612.—'* Bdellium, the pund . . . xxs.”— 
Rates and Valuatiouns (Scotland), p. 298. 

BE AD ALA, n.p. Formerly a port 
of some, note for native craft on the 
Ramnad coast (Madura district) of the 
Gulf of Manar, Vadaulay in the Atlas 
of India. The proper name seems to 
he Veddhti, by which it is mentioned 
in Bishop Caldwe.ll’a Hid. of Tinnevellg 
(t>. 235), [and which is derived from 
Tam. vedu, ‘hunting,’ and al, *a 
banyan-tree’ (Mad. Adm. Man. Glm. 
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p. 953)]. The place was famous in the 
Portuguese History of India for a 
victory gained there by Martin Affonso 
de Sousa (Capita# M6r do Mar) over a 
strong land and sea force of the Zamor- 
iu, commanded by a famous Mahom- 
medan Captain, whom the Portuguese 
called Pate Marcar, and the Tuhfat-al 
Mujahidin calls 'All Ibrahim Markar, 
15th February, 1538. Barros styles it 
“one of the best fought Ijattles that 
ever came off in India. This occurred 
under the viceroyalty of Nuno da 
(’unha, not of Stephen da Gama, as the 
allusions in Canities seem to indicate. 
Captain Burton has too hastily identi¬ 
fied Beadabi with a place on the coast 
of Malalwr, a fact which has perhaps 
been the cause of this article (see 
I.usiads, Commentary, p. 477). 

1552.—“Martin Affonso, with this light, 
fleet, on which ho had not more than 400 
soldiers, wont round (,'npo Comorin, being 
aware that the enemy were at Beadali . . 

— Barron, Dec. IV., itv. viii. cap. 13. 

1562.—“The Governor, departing from 
Cochyrn, coasted as far as (,'upo Oomoryn, 
doubled that Cape, and ran for Beadala, 
which is a place adjoining the Shoals of 
Chilao [Chilawl . . .”-r.Vc<-u, iv. 324. 

c. 1570. —“ And aln>nt, this time Alee 
Ibrahim Murkar, and his brother-in-law 
Kunjco-Alee-Murkar, sailed out with 22 
grabs in the direction of Kneel, and arriving 
off Bentalah, they landed, leaving their 
grabs at anchor. . . . But destruction over¬ 
took them at the arrival of the Franks, 
who came upon them in their galliots, 
attacking and capturing all their grabs. . . . 
Xow this capture by the Franks took place 
in the latter part of tho month of Shaban, 
in the year 5*44 [etui of January, 1538).” — 
Tvh/ut-al-Miijn/tuicn , tr. l»j Kowlaiiuson. 
J41. 

1572.— 

“ E despois junto ao Cabo Coinorim 
Huma facanha faz osclarecidu, 

A frota principal do Samorim, 

Quo destruir o mundo nao duvida, 

VencerS co o furor do ferro e fogo ; 

Em si vortt Beadala o martin jogo.” 

Camden, x. 65. 

By Burton (but whose misconcep¬ 
tion of the locality has here affected 
his translation): 

“ then well nigh reached the Capo ’clept Co¬ 
morin, 

another wreath of Fame by him is won; 
the strongest squadron of tho Samorim 
who doubted not to see the world undone, 
he shall destroy with rage of Are and steel: 
Be’adilA's self his martial yoke shall fool." 
1814.— “Vaidilal, a pretty populous vil¬ 
lage on the coast, situated 13 miles oast of 


Mutupetta, inhabited chiefly by Musul- 
maus and Sb&i&ra, the former carrying on 
a wood trade.”— Account of the Prvo. of 
flamnad, from Mackenzie Collections in J. 
R. As. Soc. iii. 170. 

BEAR-TREE, BAIR, &c. s. H. 

her, Mahr. bora, in Central Provinces 
bor, [Malay oedara or Iridara China,] 
(Slit, badara and vadara) Zizyphusjuju- 
ba, Lam. This is one of the most widely 
diffused trees in India, and is found 
wild from the Punjab to Burma, in all 
which region it is probahly native. It 
is cultivated from Queensland and 
China to Morocco and Guinea. “Sir 
H. Elliot identities it with the lotus 
of the ancients, hut although the large 
juicy product of the garden Zizyphns 
is by no means had, Vet, as Madden 
quaintly remarks, one'might eat any 
quantity of it without risk of for¬ 
getting home and friends.”— (Punjab 
Plants, 43.) 

1563.—“ 0. The name in Cauarese is bar, 
and in the Decan Mr, and the Malays call 
them rirlaras, and they are better than ours ; 
yet not so good as those of Balagate .... 
which are very tasty.”— Garcia J)e 0., 33 

[1609.—“Hero is also great quantity of 
gum-lack to be had, but is of the tree called 
Ber, and is in grain like unto red mastic.”— 

| Jtancerx, LrtJtrs, i. 30. J 
l 

1 BEARER, s. The word has two 
i meanings in Anglo-Indian colloquial: 

! a. A palanquin-carrier; b. (In the 
j Bengal Presidency) a domestic servant 
| who lias charge of his master’s clothes, 
j household furniture, and (often) of 
j his ready money. The word in the 
I latter meaning has been regarded as 
' distinct, in origin, and is stated by 
Wilson to he a corruption of the 
| Bengali rchdrd from Skt,. vyavahari, 

! a domestic servant. There seems, 
however, to he no historical evidence 
for such an origin, e.y. in any ha¬ 
bitual use of the term vehdrd, whilst 
as a matter of fact the domestic liearer 
(or sirdar-bearer, as he is usually styled 
by his fellow-servants, often even when 
he has no one under him) was in 
(lalcutta, in the penultimate generation 
when English gentlemen still kept 
palankins, usually just what this 
literally implies, viz. the head-man 
of a set of palankin-bearers. And 
throughout the Presidency the bearer, 
or valet, still, as a rule, belongs to 
the caste of Kahdrs (see KtJHAR), or 
pal ki-bearers. [See BOY.] 
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a. — 

c. 1700.—. . The poles which . . . are 
carried by six, but most commonly four 
bearer*. Urose, i. 153. 

1768-71.—“ Every house has likewise , . . 
one or two sets of berraB, or palankeen- 
bearers.”— SUwm-inits, i. 523. 

1771.—“ l)e bout lo plus court du Palan¬ 
quin out &n devant, et isortd Sur deux Ber&s, 
quo Ton nomme Boys a la Goto (e’est a-dire 
Garfirax, Serriteurn, on Anglois). Le long 
bout est par derriferc et i»rto pur trois 
Boras.” -AnquetH du Perron, Desc. Prelim. 
p. xxiii. note. 

1778.--“They eamo on foot, the town 
having neither horses nor palankin-bearers 
to carry them, and Colonel Coote received 
them at his headquarters. . . .”—Or me, 

iii. 719- 

1803. —“I was . . . detained by the 
scarcity of bearers .”—Lord Valentin, i. 372. 

b. - 

1782.— . . inijs-isition . . . that a 

S entleman should pay a rascal of a Sirdar 
iearer monthly wages for 8 or 10 men . . . 
out of whom he gives 4, or may perhups 
indulge his master with 5, to carry his 
jialankeen .”—India Gazette, Sept. 2. 

c. 1815.—“ Henr»f and kin Bearer.”—(Title 
of a well-known book of Mrs. Sherwood’s.) 

1824.—“. . . I called to my SiVrfar-bearer 
who was lying on the Hour, outside the bed¬ 
room.”— Seely, EH ora, ch. i. 

1831.— . . le grand maltre de ma 
garde-robe, sirdar beehr&h.”— Jacquemont, 
< Jorrtspondance , i. 114. 

1876.—“My bearer who was to go with 
us (Eva’s ayah had struck at the last moment 
and stopfsed behind) had literally girt up his 
loins, and was loading a diminutivo mulo 
with a miscellaneous assortment of brass 
jwts and blankets .”—A True Reformer, 
ch. iv. 

BBBRBE, s. H. from P. biln, a lady. 
[In its contracted form bl, it is added 
as a title of distinction to the names 
of Mnsulman ladies.] On the principle 
of degradation of titles which is so 

f eneral, this word in application to 
luropean ladies has been superseded 
by the hybrids Mem-Sahib , or Madam- 
Sahib , though it is 'often applied to 
European maid-servants or other 
Englishwomen of that rank of life. 
[It retains its dignity as the title of 
the Bibi of, Cananore, known as Blbi 
Valiya , Malayal., ‘great lady,’ who 
rules in that neighbourhood and 
exercises authority over three of the 
islands of the Laccadives, and is by 
race a Moplah Mohammedan.] The 
word also is sometimes applied to a 
prostitute. It is originally, it would 


seem, Oriental Turki. Ih Pavet de 
Courteille’s Diet, we have “Bibi. dame, 
epouse legitime ” (p. 181). In W. India 
the word is said to be pronounced bobo 
(see Burton’s Sind). It is curious that 
among the Sakalnva of Madagascar 
the wives of chiefs are termed bibg; 
but there seems hardly a possibility 
of this having come from Persia or 
India. [But for Indian influence on 
the island, see Encycl. Britt. 9th ed. 
xv. 174.1 The word in Hova means 
‘animal/— (Sibree*s Madagascar , p. 253.) 

[c. 1610.— “Nobles in blood .... call 
their wives Bybia.” —Pyrard de Laval, Hak. 
Soc. i. 217.] 

1611.—“. . . the title Bibi ... is in 
Persian the same as among us, sennora, or 
dofin.”— Teixeira, Jtelacion . . . de Hormuz. 
19. 

c. 1786.— “The word Lowndika, which 
means the son of a slave-girl, was also con¬ 
tinually on the tongue of the Nawaub, and 
if he whs angry with any one he called him 
by this name; but it was also used as an 
endearing fond appellation to which was 
attached great favour,* until one day, Ali 
ZunKfn Khan . . . represented to him that 
the word was low, discreditable, and n>>t 
fit for the use of men of knowledge and 
rank. The Nawaub smiled, and said, ‘O 
friend, you and I are Ixsth the sons of slave 
women, and the two Husseins only (on whom 
be good wishes and Paradise 1) are the sons 
of a Bibi.” — Hint, of Hyditr Nailr, tr. hv 
Miles, 486. 

[1793.—“I, Beebee Bulea, the Princess 
of Cannannre and of the Laccadives Islands, 
&c., do acknowledge and give in writing 
that 1 will pay to the Government of the 
English East India f’omjiany the moiety 
of whatever is the produce of my country. 

. . ."—Engagement in Logan, Mulatto.r, 
iii. 181.| 

BEECH-DE-MER, s. The old- 
} trade way of writing and pronouncing 
> the name, hi.cho-de.-mar (borrowed from 
the Portuguese) of the sea-slug or 
holothurin, so highly valued in China. 
[See menu of a dinner to which the 
Duke of Connaught was invited, in 
Ball, Things Chinese , 3rd ed. p. 247.] 
It is split, cleaned, dried, and then 
carried to the Straits for export to 
China, from the Maldives, the Gulf 


* The “ Bahadur’’ could hardly have read Bon 
Quixote! But what a curious parallel presents 
Itself I When Sancho is bragging of his daughter 
to the “ Squire of the Wood," and takes umbrage 
at the free epithet which the said Hquire applies 
to her (= lauudika and more); the latter reminds 
him of the like term of apparent abuse (hardly 
reprodnceablo hens) with which the mob were 
wont to greet a champion in the bull-ring after a 
deft spear-thrust, meaning only the hlgheat fond¬ 
ness and applause I—Part 1L ch. 18. 
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Of Manar, and other parts of the 
Indian seas further east. The most 
complete account of the way in which 
this somewhat important article of 
commerce is prepared, will Ik* found 
in the Tijdschnft voor Nederlandsch 
Indie , Jaarg, xvii. pt. i. See also 
SWALLOW and TRIPANG. 

BEECHMAN, also MEECHIL- 
MAN, s. Sea-H. for ‘midshipman.’ j 
(Roebuck). 

BEEGAH, s. H. bighd. The most-1 
common Hindu measure of land-area, 
and varying much in different jwitls 
of India, whilst in every ]mrt that j 
has a bighd there is also certain to he 
a pucka beegah and a kutcha beeyah (vide 
CUTCHA ana PUGXAl, the lattet being « 
.some fraction of the former. The 
beegah formerly adopted in the Revenue | 
Survey of the N.W. Provinces, and in j 
the Canal Department there, was one j 
of 3025 sq. yards or 15 of an acre, j 
This was apparently founded on 
Ah liar’s beegah, which contained 3600 
.-ip lldhi gaz, of about 33 inches each. 
[For which see Ain, trails. Jarreti, ii. 
62.] But. it is now in official returns 
superseded by the English acre. 

17(33. — “I never seized a beega or beswa 
i h bighn) tielonging to Calcutta, nor have 1 
ever impresied your gomastalis." . . A'tnaVi 
KilXilil 'Ah, ill Uh’ifs Mem. of Jlastinv*, 
i. 129. 

182:3.—“A Begah has been computed at 
one-third of an acre, hut its size Hitters in 
almost every province. The smallest llujult 
may perhaps bo computed at one-third, and 
the largest at two-tlnrds of mi acre.”-- 
Malcolm's Central India, ii. 15. 

1877. -“The Resident was gratified at the 
low rate of assessment, which was on the 
general average eleven annas or J*. 4 \d. per j 
beegah, that for tho Nizam's country tienig 
upwards of four rupees.'' -Slmdov* Taylor, 
Story of my Life, ii. 5. 

BEEGUM, BEGUM, Ac. s. A 

Princess, a Mistress, a Ludv of Rank ; 
applied to Mahotnmediui hidios, and 
in the well-known case of the Bceguin 
Sum, too to the professedly Christian 
(native) wife of a European. The 
word appears to he Or. Turki. hi yam, 
[which some connect with Skt. bhayu , 
‘lord,’] a feminine formation from 
Beg, ‘chief, or lord,’ like Khdnum from 
Khan ; hence P. begum. [Beg appears 
in the early travellers as Beage.] 


[1614. — *• Nurrau.se saith he utandeth 
bound before Beage for 4,800 and odd 
mamoodies, ” —Foster, Letters, ii. 282.] 

[1505.— -“Begum.” Seo quotation under 

KHANUH.J 

[1617.—“Their Company that offered to 
rob the Beagam's junck .”—Sir T. Hoe, 
Hak. Koc. ii. 454.] 

1619.—“ Behjfid the girl came- another 
Begum, also an old woman, but lean and 
feeble, holding fin to life,with her teeth, 
as one might say."—/*, deflu Valle, Hak. 
Sue. ii. 6. 

1653.— “Begun, Reine, ou espouse du 
Schah." -be /« Bvullaye te 0’»uz, 127. 

[1708.—“They are called for this reason 
‘Begom,’ which means Free from C'are or 
Solicitude " (as if P. be-glutm, ‘ without care ’!) 
— flatrou, II. of the Mono! bi/aasli/ in India, 
K. T., 287.] 

1787.—“Among the charges (against 
Hastings) there is but one engaged, two 
at most—tho Begum's to Sheridan ; the 
Rannee of Ooheed (Gohud) to Sir James 
Erskine. So please your palate.”— Ed. 
Burke to Sir G. Elliot. L. of Ijd. Min to, 
i. 119. 

BEEJOO, s. Or * Indian badger,’ as 
it is sometimes called, H. hijft [kijjii], 
Mellivara imlica. Jerdou, I BUmfonl, 
Mammalia, 176]. It is also often 
called in Upper India the Grave-digger , 
[gorkbodo] from u belief in its luid 
practices, probably unjust. 

BEER, s. This liquor, imported 
from England, [and now largely made 
in the country], lias been a favourite 
in India from an early date. Porter 
seems to have been common in the 18t.h 
century, judging from the advertise¬ 
ments in the Calcutta Gazette• ami 
the Pale, Ale made, it is presumed, 
expressly for the India market, ap¬ 
pears in the easiest years of that 
publication. That expression has long 
been disused in India, and beer, simply, 
has represented the thing. Hodgson’s 
at the beginning of this century, was 
the beer in almost universal use, re¬ 
duced by Bass, and Allsopp, and of 
ate years by a variety of other brands. 
(Hodgson’s ale is immortalised in Boa 
t faultier.] 

16:38.—“. . . the Captain . . . was well 
provided with . . . excellent good Sack, 
English Beer, French Wine.®, Aral-, and 
other refreshments.”- Maude/sto, IS, T., 

p. 10. 

1690.—(At Surat in the English Factory) 
.... Euro/w Wines and English Beer, 
because of their former acquaintance with 
our Palates, are most coveted and most 
desirable Liquors, and tho' sold at high 
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Kates, are yet purchased and drunk with 
pleasure."— Ovington, 395. 

1784.—“London Porter and Pale Ale, 
light and excellent . , . 150 Sicca Rs. per 
had. . . .”—In Seton-Karr, i. 39. 

1810.—“Porter, pale-ale and table-beer 
of great strength, are often drank after 
meals."— Williamson, V. M. i. 122. 

1814.— * 

“ What are the luxuries thoy boast them 
here? 

The lolling couch, the joys of bottled 

beer." 

From ‘ The Cwlet, a Poem in 6 parts, Ac. 
by a late resident in the East.’ This is a 
most lugubrious production, the author 
finding nothing to his taste in India. In 
this respect it reads something like a cari¬ 
cature of “Oakfiold," without the noble 
character and sentiment of that l>ook. As 
the Rev. Hobart Gaunter, the author seems 
to have come to a less doleful view of things 
Indian, and for some years he wrote the 
letter-press of the “Oriental Annual." 

BEER, COUNTRY. At present, at 
least in Upper India, this expression 
simply indicates ale made in India 
(see COUNTRY) as at Masuri, Kasauli, 
and Ootacannmd Breweries. But, it 
formerly was (and in Madras perhaps 
still is) applied to ginger-beer, or to 
a beverage described in ^soine of tin* 
quotations below, which must have 
become obsolete early in the last 
century. A drink of this nature called 
Siigar-beer was the ordinary drink at. 
Batavia in the 17th century, and to 
its use some travellers ascribed the 

E revalent unhealthiness. This is pro- 
ably what is described by Jacob 
Bontius in the first quotation : 

1631.—There is a recipe given for a beer 
of this kind, “ not at all less good than 
Dutch beer. . . . Take a hooped cask of 
30 amphorae (?), fill with pure river water; 
add 21b. black Java sugar, 4oz. tamarinds, 
3 lemons cut up, cork well and put in a cool 
place. After 14 hours it will boil as if on a 
fire,” Ac.— Hid. Nat. el Med. Iodine Orient., 
p. 8. We doubt the result anticipated. 

1789.—“ They use a pleasant kind of drink, 
called Country-beer, with their victuals; 
which is composed of toddy . , . porter, 
and brown-sugar; is of a brisk nature, but 
when cooled with saltpetre and water, be¬ 
comes a very refreshing draught."-— Munro, 
Narrative, 42. 

1810.—“A temporary beverage, suited to 
the very hot weather, and called Country- 
bear, is in rather general use, though water 
artificially cooled is commonly drunk during 
the repasts.*'— Williamson , V. M. ii. 122. 

BEER-DRINKING. Up to about 
1850, and a little later, an ordinary 


exchange of courtesies at an Anglo- 
Indian dinner-table in the provinces, 
especially a mess-table, was to ask a 
guest, perhaps many yards distant, to 
“ drink beer ” with you; in imitation 
of the English custom of drinking 
wine together, which became obsolete 
somewhat earlier. In Western India, 
when such an invitation was given at 
a mess-table, two tumblers, holding 
half a bottle each, were, brought to 
the inviter, who carefully divided the 
bottle between the two, and then sent 
one to the. guest whom he invited to 
drink with him. 

1848.—“ ‘Ho aint got ilistangv manners, 
dammy,’ Bragg observed to his first mate; 
• ho wouldn’t do at Government House, 
Hojier, where his Lordship and I Ally 
William was as kind to me . . . and asking 
mo at dinner to take beer with him before 
the Commander-in-Chiof himself . . — 

Vanih/ Fair, II. ch. xxii. 

1853.—“ First one oflicor, and then 
another, asked him to drink beer at mess, 
as a kind of tacit snsjastision of hostilities." 
—Oat lie Id, ii. 52. 


BEETLEFAKEE, n.p. “In some 
old Voyages coins used at Mocha are so 
called. The word is Bnit-nl-fakilui, the 
‘ Fruit-market,’ the name of a bazar 
there.” So P. Brown. The place 
is in fact the (.'oflee-murt ot which 
Hode.ida is the j*ort, from which it 
is about 30 m. instant inland, and 4 
marches north, of Mocha. And the 
name is riullv Bait-ol-Fakih, ‘The 
House of the Divine,’ from the tomb 
of the Saint Ahmad Ibn Musa, which 
was the nucleus of the place.—(See 
Ritter , xii. 372 ; see also BEETLE- 
FACKIE, Afilhum , i. 96.) 


1690.—“Goffoe . . . grows in abun¬ 
dance at Beetle-fuckee . . . and Other 
parts.”— Ocimjton, 465. 

1710.—“They daily bring down coffee 
from tho mountains to Bebelfaquy, which 
is not ubove 3 longues otf, whore there is 
a market for it every day of the week.”— 
( French) Voyage to A rnhia the llapm, E. r l\, 
London, 1726, p. 99. 


1770. —“The tree that produces the Goffco 
grows in the territory of Betel-f&qui. a town 
belonging to Yemen.’’— Rwinal (tr. 1777), 
i. 352. 


BEGAR, BIGARRY, a. H. began , 
from P. beef Or, ‘forced labour’[be ‘with¬ 
out,’ <jar (tor kur), ‘one who works’]; 
a person pressed to carry a load, or qo 
other work really or professedly for 
public service. In some provinces 
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begdr is the forced labour, and bigdrl 
the pressed man; whilst in Karnata, 
begdrl is the performance of the lowest 
village offices without money payment, 
but with remuneration in grain or 
land (Wilton). (J. P. Brown says the 
word is Chnare.se ; but the P. origin is 
hardly doubtful. 

[1519.—“It happened that one day sixty 
bigairia went from the Comorin side towards 
the fort loaded with oyster-shells.”—Costa u- 
hfda, Bk. V. ch. 38.] 

[1525.—“The inhabitants of the villages 
arc bound to supply begarina who arc work¬ 
men.'’— .1 rch tv. Part. Orient. Fate. V. 

p. 126.] 

[1535.— “Telling him that they fought 
like heroes anti worked (at building tho fort) 
like bygairys. ''—Coma, iii. 025. J 

1554.—“And to -I begguoryns, who serve 
os water carriers to the Portuguese and others 
in tho said intrenchmert, 1 ft leals a day to 
each. . . S. Bote tho, Tomho, 78. 

1673.—“ tincurn, whither I took a Pil¬ 
grimage, with one other of the Factors, 
Four Peons, and Two Biggereens, or Porters 
only.”— Fryer, 158. 

1800.— “Tho bygarry system is not 
bearable; it must bo aWli.shcd entirely.”— 
Wellington , i. 244. 

1815.— Aitchixan’s Indian Treat us, he., 
contains under this year numerous stmnuds 
issued, in Nepal War, to Hill Chiefs, stipu¬ 
lating for attendance when re, pared with 
“ begarees and stqwys.”—ii. 339 **/y. 


[1676.—“Translate of a letter from Shaus- 
teth Caukne (Bhaista Khan) ... in answer 
to one from Wares Cawno, Great Chancellor 
of the Province of Bearra about the English.” 
—In Birdwood, Rep. 80]. 

The following is the first example 
we have noted of the occurrence of 
tin* three, famous names in com¬ 
bination : * 

1679.—“On perusal of several letters 
relating to the procuring of the Great 
Mogul’s Phyrmaund for trade, eustome free, 
in the Bay of Bengali, the Chief in Council 
at Hugly is ordered to procure the same, for 
the English to he Customs free in Bengal, 
Orixa and Bearra. . ."—Ft. St. (Jeo. Cons., 
20th Feb. in Mutex and Kxts., Pt. ii. p. 7. 

BEHUT, u.p. H. Behai. One of 
the names, and in fact the proper 
name, of the Punjab river which we 
now call Jelum (i.e. Jhllnm) from a 
town on its banks : the Hydaspes or 
Bidaxpts of the ancients. Roth Behot 
and the Greek name are corruptions, 
in different ways, of the Skt. name 
VitaxtO. Sidi ’Ali (p. 200) calls it 
the mvr of Buhra. Bahra or Bhera 
uas a district on the river, and the 
j town and talisil still remain, in 
! Shahpur Dial. [It “is called by the 
| natives of Kasmir, where it rises, 
| the Vedanta , which is hut a slightly- 
I altered form of its Skt. name, the 


1882.—“The Malauna people were some j Vitastd, which means * wide-spread.’”— 
time back ordered to make a practicable j MrVnndlr, In ration of India, 93 seqq.'] 
road, but they tlatly refused to do anything i 

of tho kind, saying they bad never clone any _____ . — , 

beg&r labour, and did not intend to do any. j BEIRAMEE, B f R AMEE. also 
—(ref. wan tin;/.) j BYRAMP AUT, s. P. bairnm, bairaau. 

i The name of a kind of cotton stuff 


BEHAR, n.p. II. Bihar. That 1 
province of the Mogul Empire which j 
lay on the Ganges immediately above j 
Bengal, was so called, and still retains j 
the name and rharacter of a province, j 
under the Lieutenant-Governor ot J 
Bengal, and embracing the ten modern 
districts of Patna, Saran, Gaya, Slifiha- 
bild, Tirhut, Cham para n, t he Banlal 
Parganas, Bhiigalpur, Monghyr, and 
Purniah. The name was taken from 
the old city of Bihar, and that de¬ 
rived its title from being the site of 
a famous Vihara in Buddhist times. 
In the later days of Muhommedan rule 
the three provinces of Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa were under one. Subadar, 
viz. the Nawab, who resided latterly 
at Murshidab&d. 

._C$v\80O*— 1 “Sarkar of Behar; containing 
46 Mahals. . ."—Ahi (tr. Jnrrelt), ii. 153.] 

F 


which appears frequently during the 
flourishing period of the export of 
these from India; but the exact 
character of which we haw Wen 
unable to ascertain. Tn earlier times, 
as appears from the lirht quotation, 
it was a Very fine stuff. [Irum the 
quotation dated 1609 below, they ap- 

1 »ear to have resembled the fine linen 
mown as “ Holland ” (for which see 
Draper’s Diet, s.v.).] 

c. 1313.-— I bn Batata mentions, among 
presents sent by Sultan Mahommed Tughlak 
of Delhi to tho great Kuan, “100 suits of 
raiment called bairamlyah, i.e. of a cotton 
stuff, which were of unequalled beauty, and 
were ouch worth 100 dlniirs [rupees].”—iv. 2. 

[1498.—“20 pieces of white stuff, very 
fino, with gold embroidery which they call 
Beyramies. "— Coma, Hak. Soc, 197.] 
1510.—“ Fifty ships are laden every year 
in this placo (Bcngala) with cotton and silk 
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stuffs . . . that is to say bairam.”—F«r- 

thema, 212. 

[1513.—“And captured two Chau! ships 
laden withbeirameB.*’— Albuquerque, Carlas, 
p. 166.] 

1554.—“From this country come the 
muslins called Oandaharians, and thoso of 
Daulatebud, Bcrflpatri, and Bairami.”— 
Sidi ’Ali, in v. 460. 

,, “And for 6 beirames for 6 sur¬ 
plices, which are given annually . . . 
which may be worth 7 pardoos.”—A Bo- 
telho, Tomba, 129. 

[1609.—“A sort of cloth called Byr&my 
resembling Holland cloths.”— Danvers, 
Letters, i. 29.] 

[1610. —“Bearams white will vent better 
than the black.”— ibid. i. 75]. 

1615. “10 pec. byrams nill (see ANILE) 
of 51 Rs. per corg, . . ."—Cocks's Diary, 
i. 4. 

[1648.—“Beronia.” Quotation from Van 
Twist, s. v. GINGHAM.] 

[c. 1700.—"50 blew byrampants'' (read 
byrampautB, H. />at, ‘a length of cloth’). 
—In Notes and {lurries, 7th Ser. ix. 29.] 

1727. — “Some Surat Baftaes dyed blue, 
and some BeramB dyed red, which are both 
coarse cotton cloth.”—.4. Hamilton, ii. 125. 

1813.—“Byrams of sorts,” among Surat 
piece-goods, in Milburn, i. 124. 

BEITCUL, n.p. Wo do not know 
Tiow this name should he properly 
written. The place occupies the 
isthmus connecting Oarwar Head in 
Canara with the land, and lies close 
to the Harbour of Carwar, the inner 
part of which is Beitcul Cove. 

1711.—“Ships may ride secure from the 
South West Monsoon at Jiatte Cove (qu. 
BATTECOLE !). and the River is navigable 
for the largest, after they have once got ih." 
— Lorkyer, 272. 

1727-—“The Portuguese. have an. Island 
called Anjediva [«ee ANCHEDIVA] . . . 
about two miles from Batcoal.'’— A. 
Hamilton, i. 277. 

BELOAUM, n.p. A town and 
district of the Bombay Presidency, in 
the S. Mahratta country. The proper 
name is said to be Oanare.se Vennu - 
grdmtl, * Bamboo-Town.’ [The name of 
a place of the same designation in the 
Vizagapatam district in Madras is said to 
be derived from Skt. bila-grdma, ‘cave- 
villdge.’— Mad. Admin. Man. Gloss. s.v.] 
The name occurs in De Barros under 
the form “Cidade de Bilg&Jt” (Dec. 
IV., liv. yii. cap 8). 

BENAMEE, adj. P. —H, be-ndmi , 
* anonymous ’; a term specially applied 


to documents of transfer or other con¬ 
tract in which the name entered as 
that of one of the chief parties (e.g. of 
a purchaser) is not that of the person 
really interested. Such transactions 
are for various reasons very common 
in India, especially in Bengal, and are 
not bv auv means necessarily fradu- 
lent, though they have often l«een so. 
[“There probably is no country in the 
world except India, wlietc it would lie 
necessary to write a chapter ‘On the 
practice of putting property into a 
false name.”—( Mayne , Hindu Law, 
373).] Tn the Indian Penal Code 
(Act. XL V. of 1860), sections 421-423, 
“on fraudulent deeds and dispositions 
of Property,” appear to be. especially 
directed against the dishonest use of 
this brnatnee system. 

It is alleged by C. P. Brown on the. 
authority of a statement in the Friend 
of India (without, specific reference) 
that the proper term is band,ml, adopted 
from such a phrase as baudmi chitthl , 
‘a transferable note of hand,’ such 
notes commencing, ‘ ba-ndm-i-fuldna 
‘to the name or address of’ (Ahralmm 
Newlands). This is conceivable, and 
probably true, but we have not the. 
evidence, and it is opposed to all the 
authorities : and in any case the present 
form and interpretation of the term be- 
ndnii has become established. 

1854 .—“ ft is vory much the habit in 
India to make purchases in the name of 
others, and from whatever causes the prac¬ 
tice may Have arisen, it has existed for a 
series .»f years: and tbeso transactions are 
known os 1 Benamee transactions ’; they 
are noticed at least as early as the year 
1778, in Mr Justice Hyde’s Notes.”— lid. 
Justice. Knight Bmcr, in Moore’s Reports of 
Cases on Appeal before the P. C., vol. vi. 
p. 72. 

“The presumption of the Hindoo law, 
in a joint undivided family, is that the 
whole property of the family is joint estate 
. . . where a purchase of real estate is 
made by a Hindoo in the name of one of his 
Rons, the presumption of the Hindoo law is 
in favour of its being a benamee purchase, 
and the burthen of proof lies on the jiarty 
in whose name it was purchased, to prove 
that ho was solely entitled.”— Note by the 
Editor of above Vol., p. 53. 

1861. —“The decree Sale law is also one 
chief cause of that nuisance, the benamee 
system. . . . It is a peculiar eontrivanco for 
getting the benefits and credit of property, 
and avoiding its charges and liabilities. It 
consists in one man holding land, nominally 
for himself, but really in secret trust for 
another, ana by ringing the changes between 
the two . . . relieving the land from being 
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attached (or any liability personal to the 
proprietor.”— W- Monty, Jaca, ii. 261. 

1862.—"Two ingredients are necessary 
to make up the offence in this section (§ 423 
of Penal Code). First a fraudulent inten¬ 
tion, and secondly a false statement as to 
the consideration. The more fact that an 
assignment has been taken in the ■name 
of a person not really interested, will not 
l)o sufficient. Such . . . known in Bengal 
as benamee transactions . . , have no¬ 
thing necessarily fraudulent.” ~J. 1). 

Maytu’s Cmiim. on the Venal Cods, Madras 
1862, p. 257. 

BENABES, n.p. The famous and 
hoiy city on the (ranges. H. Bandras 
from Skt. Varanasi. The popular 
Pundit etymology is from the names 
of thc_ streams Varand (mod. Barnd) 
and An, the former a river of some 
size on the north and east of the citv, 
thelattera rivulet now embraced within 
its area ; [or from the mythical founder, 
Rdjd Bdndr]. This origin is very 
questionabh* The name, ns that of a 
city, has been (according to Ur. F. 
Hall) familiar to Sanscrit literature 
since u.c. 120. The Buddhist legends 
would carry it much further back, the 
name being in them very familiar. 

[c. 250 a.d. —“. . . and the Errenysis 
from the Mathai, an Indian tribe, unite with 
the Ganges.”— Ae/aoi, Jiulila, iv.] 

c. 637.--“The Kingdom of P'o-lo-ai*-te 
(V&r&naql Betutris) in 4000 h in compass. 
On the west tho capital adjoins the Ganges. 
. . .”—-Hitmen Thxamj, in Vel. Boudd. ii. 
354. 

c. 1020, -“If you go from BiJri on the 
banks of the Ganges, in an easterly direc¬ 
tion, you eome to Ajodh, at the distauce 
of 25 parasangs; thence to the great Benares 
(B&n&ras) about 20.”— Al-Biruni, in Elliot, 
i. 56. 

1665.—“Banarou is a large City, and 
handsomely built; the most jwirt of tho 
Houses being either of Brick or Stone . . . 
but tho inconveniency is that tho Streets 
are very narrow."—-7Wivu«-, E. T., ii. 52; 
fed. Ball, i. 118. Ho also uses the forms 
Benare* and Banaroua, Ibid. ii. 182, 225]. 


BENCOOLEN, n.p. A settlement 
on the West Coast of Sumatra, which 
long pertained to England, viz. from 
1686 to 1824, when it was given over 
to Holland in exchange for Malacca, 
by the Treaty of London. The name 
w a corruption of Malay Banakaulu, and 
it appears as Manqkoulou or WdnkouUou 
m PanthieFs Chinese geographical 
quotations, of which the date is not 
given (Marc. Pol ., p. 666, note). The 


English factory at Bencoolen was from 
1714 called Fort Marlborough. 

1601.—“Bencolu” is mentioned among 
the ports of tho East Indies by Amerigo 
Vespucci in his letter quoted under BAC- 
ANORE. 

1690.—“We . . . were forced to bear 
away to Bencouii, another English Factory 
on the samo Coast. ... It v^as two days 
before I went ashoar, and then I was im¬ 
portuned by the Governour to stay there, 
to lie Gunner of the Fort.”— Dampier, i. 
512. 

1727.— “Beacolon is an English colony, 
but the European inhabitants not very 
numerous.”— A. Hamilton, ii. 111. 

1788.—“It is nearly an equal absurdity, 
though upon a smaller scale, to have an 
establishment that costs nearly 40,000/. at 
Bencoolen, to facilitate the purchase of one 
cargo of pepper.''— Cuntwallis, i. 390. 


BENDAMEER, n.p. Per*. Banda - 
mir. A popular name, at least among 
foreigners, of the River Kur (Araxes) 
near Shiraz. Properly speaking, the 
word is the name of a dam constructed 
across the river bv the Amir Fana 
Khusvuh, otheivvisu called Aded-ud- 
daulah, a prince of the Bmveih family 
(a.d. 9G5), which was thence known 
in later days as the Jiand-i-Amir, “The 
Prince’s Dam.” The work is mentioned 
in the Geog. Diet, of Yakut (c. 1220) 
under the name of infer it Fannd-Khus- 
rah Khurrah and Kirdu FannA Khus- 
rah (see Barb. Meynard, Diet, de la 
Verse, 313, 480). Fryer repeats a 
rigmarole that he heard about the 
miraculous formation of the dam or 
bridge by Band Haimero (!) a prophet, 
“wherefore both the Bridge and the 
Plain, .is well as the River, by Boterus 
is corruptly called Bindamire” (Fryer, 
258). 

c. 1475.—“And from thense, a daies 
iomey, ye come to a great bridge vpon the 
Byndamyr, which is a notable great ryver. 
This bridge they said Salomon caused to be 
made.”— Barbara (Old E. T.), Hak. Soc. 
80. 

1621.—“ . . . having to pass the Kur by 
a longer way across another bridge called 
Bend/ Emir, which is as much as to say the 
Tie (ligatura), or in other words the Bridge, 
of the Emir, which is two leagues distant 
from Chehil niinar . . . and which is so 
called after a certain Emir Hamza the 
Dilemite who built it. . . . Fra Filippo 
Ferrari, in his Geographical Epitome, attri¬ 
butes the name of Bendemir to the river, but 
he is wrong, for Bendemir is the name of the 
bridge ana not of the river."—7"*. della 
Valle, ii. 264. 
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1686.—** II est ton d’observer, vuo le corn- 
man Peuple appelle le Bend-Emir en cet en- 
droit ah pulneu, c’est & dire le Fleuve du 
Pont Neaf; qu’on no 1'appolle par son nom 
de Bend-Emir que proche de la Digue, qui 
lui a fait donner ce nom."— Chardin, (ed. 
1711), ix. 45. 

1809.—“ We proceeded threo miles further, 
and crossing the River Bend-emir, entered 
the real plain of Merdashf.” —Morier (First 
Journey), 124. See also (1811) 2nd Journey, 
pp. 73-74, where there is a view of the Band- 
Amir. 

1813.—“The river Bund Emeer, by some 
ancient Geographers called the Cyrus,* takes 
its present name from a dyke (in Persian a 
bund) erected by the celebrated Ameer 
Azad-a-Doulah Delerai.”— Macdonald Kin- 
ne.ir, Oeog, Mem. of the Persian Empire, 59. 

1817.- 

“ There’s a bower of roses by Bendomeer’s 
stream, 

And the nightingale sings round it all tho 
day long.”— Lalla Rookh. 

1850.—“The water (of Lake Neyriz) . . . 
is almost entirely derived from the Kur 
(known to us as the Bund Amir River) . . 

— Abbott, in J.R.Q.8., xxv. 73. 

1878.—We do not know whether the 
Band-i-Amlr is identical with the quasi- 
synonymous Pul-i-Khan by which Col. 
Macgregor crossed the Kur on his way from 
Shiraz to Yezd. See his Khorassan, i. 45. 

BENDARA, s. A term used in the 
Malay countries as a title of one of 
the higher ministers of state—Malay 
bandahdra, Jav. bendara, ‘Lord.’ The 
word enters into the numerous series 
of purely honorary Javanese titles, 
and the etiquette in regard to it is 
very complicated. (See Tijdschr. v. 
Neaerl. Indie , year viii. No. 12, 253 
teqq.). It would seem that the title 
is properly bdnddrd, ‘a treasurer,’ and 
taken from the Skt. bhdnddrin , ‘a 
steward or treasurer.’ Hacx in his 
Malay-Latin Diet, gives Banddri, 
‘ Oeconomus, quaestor, expenditor.’ 
[Mr. Skeat writes that Clifford derives 
it from Bcnda-hara-an, ‘a treasury,’, 
which he again derives from Malay 
benda, ‘a thing,’ without explaining 
hard, while Wilkinson with more pro¬ 
bability classes it as Skt.] 

1509.—“Whilst Sequeira was consulting 
with Ids people over this matter, the King 
sent bis Bendhara or Treasure-Master on 
board."— Valentijn, v. 322. 

1539.—“There the B&ndara ( Bendara ) of 
Malaca, (who. is as it were Chief Justicer 
among the Mahometans), (o supremo no 
mamdo, na honra e ne justica dot mouros) 


* “The Greeks call it the Araxes, Khondamfr 
the Kur. " 


was present in person by the express com¬ 
mandment of Pedro de Faria for to entertain 
him.”— Pinto (orig. cap. xiv.), in Cogan, p. 17. 

1552.—“And as the Bendara was by 
nature a traitor and a tyrant, the counsel 
they gave him seemed good to him.’’— 
Castanhedu, ii. 359, also iii. 433. 

1561.—“ Entito manson . . . quedizerque 
matifrao sen bandara polo moo cunselho quo 
Ihe devo.”— Correa, Leiidas, ii. 225. 

(1610.—An official at the Maldives is 
called /faiwi-bandery Taconrou, which Mr. 
Gray interprets—Singh, ran, ‘gold,’ ban- 
dkara, ‘treasury,’ tbakbura, Skt., 'an idol.’ 
—Pyrard de. Laval, link. Soc. i. 58.] 

1613.—“This administration (of Malacca) 
is provided for a three years’ spice with 
a governor . . . and with royal officers of 
revenuo and justice, and with tho native 
Bendara in charge of the government of 
the lower class of subjects and foreigners." 
—Godinho de. Ei edia, or. 

1631.—“There were in Malaca five prin¬ 
cipal offieors of dignity . . . the second is 
Bendara, he is the superintendent of the 
executive (vendor da faceuda) and governs 
the Kingdom: sometimes the Bendurd holds 
both offices, that of Puduea raja and of 
Bendara.” — D’Atbmueroue, Commentaries 
(orig.), 358-359. 

1634.- 

“ 0 principal sogeffo no governo 

De Mahomet, e privnnea, era o BendAra, 

Magistrado supremo." 

Malaca Conqnistada, iii. 6. 

1726.—“Bandares or Adnssing are those 
who are at tho Court as Dukes. Counts, or 
even Princes of the Royal House.”— Valen- 
tijn (Ceylon), Names of Officers, «C8, 

1810.—“ After the Raja had amused him¬ 
self with their speaking, and was tired of it 
. . . the bintara with the green eyes (for 
it is the custom that the eldest bintara 
should have green shades before his oyes, 
that he may not be dazzled by the greatness 
of tho Raja, and forget his duty) brought 
the books and packets, and delivered them 
to the bintara with the black btru, from 
whoso hands the Raja received them, one 
by one, in order to present them to the 
youths.”—A Malay’s account of a visit to 
Govt. House, Calcutta, transl. by Dr. Leyden 
in Maria Graham, p. 202. 

1883.—‘‘ In most of the States the reigning 
prince has regular officers under him, chief 
among whom . . . the Band&hara or trea¬ 
surer, who is the first minister. . —Miss 

Bird, The Golden Chersonese, 26. 

BENDY, BINDY, s.: also BANDI¬ 
COY (q. v.), the form in S. India; H. 
bhindi , [hhendi], Dakh. bhendi, Malir. 
bhendd ; also in H. rdrrUurdi ; the 
fruit of the plant Abelmoschus esculentus, 
also Hibiscus esc. It is called in Arab. 
bdnwyah (Lane, Mod. Egypt, ed. 1837, 
i. 198: [5th ed.' i. 184: Burton » Ar. 
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Nights, xi. 67]), whence the modern 
Greek ht&hm. In Italy the vegetable 
is called comi de' Greci. The Latin 
name Abelmoschus is from the Ar. 
habb-ul-mushk, ‘grain of musk’ {Dozy). 

1810. —“The bendy, called in tho"West 
Indies okree, is a pretty plant resembling a 
hollyhock; the fruit is about the length and 
thickness of one’s finger . . . when boiled 
itisaoftand mucilaginous.” —Marin Graham, 

24. 

1813. —“The banda (Hibiscus esndmtus) 
is a nutritious oriental vegetable.”— Forbes, 
Or. Mem. i. 32 ; [2nd ed. i. 22J. 

1880. —“I recollect tho West Indian Ootroo 
. , . being some years ago recommended 
for introduction in India. Tho seed was 
largely advertised, and sold at about 8s. the 
ounce to eager horticulturists, who . . . 
found that it came up nothing other than 
the familiar bendy, the seed of which sells 
at Bombay for Yd. tho ounce. Yet . , . 
ootroo seed continued to bo advertised and 
sold at 8*. the ounce. . . .”—Note by Sir G. 
Bird wood. 

BENDY-TREE, a This, according 
to Sir G. Birdwood, is the Thespesia 
populnea, Lam. [IValt, Emu. Diet. vi. 
pt. iv. 45 seqq.], and gives a name to 
the ‘ Bendy Jkv:ar ’ in Bombay- (See 
PORTIA.) 

BENGAL, n.p. The region of the. 
Ganges Della and the districts im¬ 
mediately above it; but often in 
English use with a wide application 
to the whole territory garrisoned by 
the Bengal army. This name does 
not appear, so far as we have been 
able to learn, in any Mahommedan 
or Western writing before the latter 
l>art of the 13th century. In the 
earlier part of that eenturv the 
Mahommedan writers generally call 
the province LakJmaotJ, after the chief 
city, but we have also the old form 
Bang, from the indigenous Vanga. 
Already, however, in the 11th century 
we have it as Vaiigdlam on the Inscrip¬ 
tion of the great Tanjore Pagoda. 
This is the oldest occurrence that we 
can cite. 

The alleged City of Bmgala of the 
Portuguese which has greatly perplexed 
geographers, probably originated with 
the Arab custom of giving an important 
foreign city or seaport the name of 
the country in which it lay (compare 
the city of Solmandala, under CORO- 
MANDEL). It long kept a place in 
maps. The last occurrence that we 
know of is in a chart of 1743, in 


Dalrymple’s Collection, which identifies 
it with Chittagong, and it may be con¬ 
sidered certain that Chittagong was the 
place intended by the older writers (see 
vartherm and Ovington). The former, 
as regards his visiting BangheUa, deals 
in fiction—a thing clear from internal 
evidence, and* expressly alleged, by 
the judicious Garcia <ie Orta: “As 
to wliat you say of Ludovico Varto- 
mano, I have spoken, both here and 
in Poitugal, with men who knew him 
here in India, and they told me that 
he went about here in the garb of 
a Moor, and then reverted to us, doing 
penance for his sins; and that the 
man never went further than Calecut 
and Cochin.”— Oolloquios, f. 30. 

c. 1250.---“ Muhammad Bakhtiyar . . . 
returned to Beh.tr. Great fear of him pre¬ 
vailed in the minds of the infidels of the 
territories of Lakhnauti, Behar, Bang, 
and K&nrdp.”— Tabakdt-i-N&siri, in Elliot, 
ii. 307. 

1298.—" Bang&la is a Province towards 
the south, which up to the year 1290 . . . 
had not yet been conquered. . . ." (he.).— 
Marco Polo, Bk. ii. ch. 55. 

c. 1300.—“. . . then to Bijalir (but 
better reading Bang&l&), which from of old 
is subject to Delhi . . . — Rashtduddin, 
in Elhot, i. 72. 

e. 13-15.—“. . . we were at sea 43 days 
and then arrived in the country of B&nj&la, 
which is a vast region ul-ounding in rice. I 
have seen no country in the world where 
provisions are ehoaper than in this; but 
it is muggy, and those who come from 
Khorasiin call it * a hell full of good things.' ” 
—llm Jiatuta, iv. 211. (But the Emperor 
Aurungzebe is alleged to have “emphati¬ 
cally styled it the Paradise of Nations ."— 
Note in Stawriuvs, i. 291.) 

c. 1350.— 

“ ,Shat-r shitan shamtnrt havia tiUidn-i- 
Hind 

Zin hmd-l-Pdrsl kih ba UangSln 
ranxtd.” H&fis. 

t-'M 

“ Sugar nibbling are all the parrots of Ind 

From this Persian candy that travels to 
Bengal ” (viz. his own poems). 

1498.— “Bemgala: in this Kingdom are 
many Moors, and few Christians, and the 
King is a Moor ... in this land are 
many cotton cloths,.and silk cloths, and 
much silver; it is 40 days with a fair wind 
from Calicut ."—Roteiro de V. da Gama, 
2nd ed. p. 110. 

1506.—“A Banselo, el suo Re h More, e 
li se fa el forzo de‘ panni de gotten. . .— 
Leonardo do CV Masser, 28. 

1510—“We took the route towards the 
city of BangheUa . . . one of the best 
that I had hitherto seen. — Varthema, 210. 
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1516. —“ . . . the Kingdom of Bexunda, 
in which there are many towns. . . . Those 
of the interior are inhabited by Gentiles 
subject to the King of Bengala, who is a 
Moor; and the seaports are inhabited by 
Moors and Gentiles, amongst whom there is 
much trade and much shipping to many 
parts, because this sea is a gulf . . . 
and at its inner extrcmity*there is a very 
great city inhabited by Moors, which is 
called Bengala, with u very good harbour.” 
— JBarbo *«7l78-9. 

c. 1590.— “Bungaleh originally was called 
Bung ; it derived the additional at from that 
being the name given to the mounds of earth 
which the ancient Rajahs caused to be raised 
in the low lands, at the foot of the hills.”— 
Ayeen Akhtnf, tr. <Hadunn , ii. 4 (od. 1800); 
[tr. Jarre/,t, ii. 120]. 

1690. —“Arracan ... is bounded on the 
yorth-We.it by the Kingdom of Bengala , 
some Authors making Ohatigam to lie its 
first Frontier City ; but Teixeira, and gener¬ 
ally the Portuguese, Writers, reckon that as 
a City of Bengala ; and not only so, but 
place the City of Bengala it self . . . more 
South than Oluiligmi. Tho’ I confess a late 
french Geographer has put Bengala into his 
Catalogue of imaginary Cities. . ."-Uring- 
ton, 554. 

BENGAL, s. This was also the 
designation of a kind of piece-goods 
exported from that country to England, 
in the 17th century. But long before, 
among the Moors of Spain, a line 
mnslin seems to have been known as al- 
bangala , surviving in Spanish albenyala. 
(See Dozy and Eng. s. v.) [What were 
called 11 Bmgal Stripes” were striped 
ginghams brought first from Bengal 
and first made in Great Britain at 
Paisley. (Draper’s Did. s. v.). So a 
particular kina of silk was known as 
“ Bengal wonnd,” because it was “ rolled 
in the rude and artless manner imme¬ 
morial ly practised by the natives of 
that country.” ( Milbnrn, in Watt, 
Econ. Diet. vi. pt. 3, 185.) See 

N.E.D. for examples of the use of the 
word os late as Lord Macaulay.] 

1696.— “Tis granted that Bengals and 
stain’d Cftllicoos, and other East India 
Goods, do hinder the Consumption of Nor¬ 
wich stuffs . , . — bavmaHt, Ah Using on 

Bui East India Trade , 31. 

BENGALA, s. This is or was also 
applied in Portuguese to a sort of cane 
carried in the army by sergeants, &c. 
( Bluteau). 

BENGALEE. n.j>. A native of 
Bengal [Baboo]. In the following 


early occurrence in Portuguese, Bengala 
is used: 

1552.—“ In tho defence of the bridge died 
throe of tho King’s captains and Tuam 
Bandam, to whose charge it was committed, 
a Bengali (Bengala) by nation, and a man 
sagacious and crafty in stratagems rather 
than a soldier (oavulheiro).”-/fcovtw, U.» 
vi. iii. 

[1610.—“ Bangasalys.” ■See quotation 
from Teixeira under BANKSHALL-J 

A note to the Seir Mutai/hn-in quotes 
a Hindustani proverb: Bang&ll jangd/i, 
Kashmiri beplri, i.e. ‘The Bengalee is ever 
an entangler, the Cashmeerce without 
religion.' 

[In modern Anglo-Indian parlance 
the title is often applied in provinces 
other than Bengal to officers from N. 
India. The following from Madras is 
a curious early instance of the same use 
of the word :— 

(1699.—“Two Bengalles here of Council.” 
—Hedges , Diary, Hak. Sex-, ii. cclxvii.] 

BENIGHTED, THE, adj. An epi¬ 
thet applied by the denizens of the 
other Presidencies, in facetious dis¬ 
paragement to Madras. At Madras 
itself “all Carnatic fashion” is an 
habitual expression among older 
English-speaking natives, which ap¬ 
pears to convey a similar idea. 
(See MADRAS, MULL.) 

1860. . . to ye Lninie of St Thom€. 

It vs a no durke l.ondc, & ther dwcllen yo 
Cimmerians whereof spoke! h ^jtjonurus 
Poeta in hvs (ObjJSOCtJ* A to thys I)aye thei 
clei>eri UEri.fhroaijUr IPtnphftbffolke.” 
—Entg'.iesfs of Sir J. Manuderile, from a MS. 
lately dinmrrred. 

BENJAMIN, BENZOIN, &c., s. A 
kind of incense, derived from the resin 
of the Sfyrax benzoin , Dryander, in 
Sumatra, and from an undetermined 
species in Siam. It got, from the 
Aval) traders the name lubdn-Jdvfi, i.e. 
1 Java Frankincense,’ corrupted in the 
Middle. Ages into such forms as we give. 
The first syllable of the Arabic term 
was doubtless taken as an article— 
lo benyioi, whence bengioi, benzoin, and 
so forth. This etymology is given 
correctly by lie Orta, and by Valeutijn, 
and suggested by Barbosa in the quota¬ 
tion below. Spanish forms are bmjui , 
menjui; Modern Port, beijoim, beijuim ) 
I tab belzuino, &c. The terms Jdied, 
Jdvn were applied by the Arabs to the 
Malay countries generally (especially 
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Sumatra) and their products. (See 
Marco Polo. ii. 266 ; [ Limchoten , Hak. 
Soc. ii. 96] and the first quotation 
here.) 

c. 1350.—“After a voyage of 25 days 
we arrived at the Island of Jawa (here 
Sumatra) which gives its name to the Jdwi 
incense (al-lubBa al-jfiwl).”— Ibn Jiatuta, 
iv. 228. 

1461.— “jllave these things that 1 have 
written to thee next thy heart, and God 
grant that we may be always at peace. The 
presents (herewith): Benzoi, rotoli 30. Leg- 
no Aloe, rotoli 20. Due paja di tapoti. . .” 
-Letter frou the <Soldan of Egypt to the 
Doge Pasqualo Malipiero, in the Lives of the 
Doges, Murt/Jori, Rerum Ital Icamtii Ocriptores, 
xxii. col. 1170. 

1498.— “JCarnanz . . . is from Calccnt 50 
days’ sail with a fair wind (see SARNAU) 
... in this land thore is much beijoim, 
which costs iii cruzados the famsalta, and 
much alaee which costs xxv cruzados the 
farazalla" (see FRAZALA).— Rotriro da 
Viagem. dc V. da (Jama, 109-110. 

1516.— “Benjuy, each farazola lx, and the 
very good lxx fanams .”—Jlurlwa (Tariff of i 
Prices at Calicut), 222. 

,, “Benjuy, which is a resin of trees 
which the Moors call tulan jaci.” — Ibid. 188. 

1539. —“Cineo quintals do beijoim dc 
boninas.” '‘—(‘into, cap. xiii. 

1563.—“And all these species of benjuy the 
inhabitants of the country call com in ham, f 
hut the Moors call them louan jaoy, i.e. 
k inconsc of Java’ . . . for the Arabs call 
incense Iowan." — Unrein, f. 29c. 

1584. — “ Belzuinum mandolalo* from Sian 
and Baros. Belzuinum, burned, from Bon- 
nia” (Borneo?). —Rarret, in Half. ii. 413. 

1612. -"Beniamin, the pund iiii H ."— 
Hates ami Valuations of Merrhaudize (Scot¬ 
land), pub. by the Treasury, Edin. 1867, 
p. 298. 

BENUA, n.p. This word, Malay i 
hanuwa, [in standard Malay, according 
to Mr. Skeat, brnnwa or benu til 
]>roperly means ‘land, country,’ ana 
the Malays use orany-banmoa in the 
sense of aborigines, applying it to the 
wilder tribes of the Malay Peninsula. 
Hence “ Hennas ” has been used by 
Europeans as a proper name of those 
tribes.—See Cruwfurd, Did. Ind. Arch. 
sub voce. 

1613. —“The natives of the interior of 
Viontana (Ujong-t&na, q. v.) nro properly 
those Banuas, black anthropophagi, and 
hairy, like satyrs .”—Umfinho dr Eredia, 20. 


* On betray dt boninas (” of Sowers”), see Dt 
Orta, tf. 88 , 30, 31. And ou benjuy tie amendoada 
or mandolalo (mandolado f “ of almond ”) id. 80u. 
t Kamadan or Kami iian In Mstay and Javanese. 


BERBEBYN, BARBERYN, n.p. 
Otherwise called Beruwala, a small 
port with an anchorage for ships and 
a considerable coasting trade, in Ceylon, 
about 35 m. south of Columbo. 

c. 1350.—“Thus, led by the Divine mercy, 
on the morrow the Invention of the Holy 
Cross, we found ourselves brought safely 
into port in a harbour of Soyltan, called 
Pervilis, over against Paradise.”— Mari' 
ynoUi, in Cathay, ii. 357. 

c. 1618.—“At the same time Barreto 
made an attack on Berbelim, killing the 
Moorish modcliar [Modelliax] and all his 
kinsfolk.”— liocurro, Dreada, 713. 

1780.—“Barbarian Island.”— Dunn, Neto 
Directory, 5th ed. 77- 

i 1836.—“Berberyn Island. . . . There is 
said to ho an anchorage north of it, in 6 or 
7 fathoms, and a small bay further in . . . 
where small craft may anchor.”— llorsburgk, 
5th ed. 551. 

[1859.—Tennent in his map ( Ceylon , 3rd 
I ed.) gives Barberyn, Barbery, Barberry.] 

| BERIBERI, s. An acute disease, 
obscure in its nature and pathology, 
generally but not always presenting 
dropsical symptoms, as well as paralytic 
weakness and numbness of the lower 
extremities, with oppressed breathing. 
In cases where debility, oppression, 
anxiety and dyspmea are extremely 
severe, the jiatieut sometimes dies in 6 
to 30 hours. Though recent reports 
seem to refer to this disease as almost 
confined to natives, it is ou record that 
in 1795, in Trincumalee, 200 Europeans 
died of it. 

The word has been alleged to be 
Singhalese ben [the Mad. Admin. Man. 
Gloss, s. v. gives barihari], ‘debility. 1 
Tlvis kind of reduplication is really a 
common Singhalese practice. It is also 
sometimes alleged to be a W. Indian 
Negro term; and other worthless 
guesses have been made at its origin. 
The Singhalese origin is on the whole 
most probable [and is accepted by 
the N.E.D. 1. In the quotations from 
Hontius and Bluteau, the disease de¬ 
scribed seems to be that formerly known 
as B&rbiers. Some authorities have 
considered these diseases as quite dis¬ 
tinct, but Sir Joseph Fayrer, who has 
paid attention to beriberi and written 
upon it (see The Practitioner , January 
1877), regards Barhiers as “the dry 
form of oeri-beri and Dr. Lodewijks, 
quoted below, says briefly that “ the 
Barhiers of some 'French writers is in¬ 
contestably the same disease.” (On this 
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it is necessary to remark that the use 
of the term* Barbiera is by no means 
confined to French writers, as a glance 
at the quotations under that word will 
show). The disease prevails endemically 
in Ceylon, and in Peninsular India in 
the coast-tracts, and up to 40 or 60 m. 
inland ; also in Burma affd the Malay 
region, including all the islands, at 
least so far as New Guinea, and also 
Japan, where it is known as kokke: 
[see Chamberlain, Things Japanese, 3rd 
ecL p. 238 sequ.]. It is very prevalent 
in certain Madras Jails. The name has 
become somewhat old-fiishioned, but it 
has recurred of late years, especially 
in hospital reports from Madras and 
Burma. It. is frequently epidemic, 
and some of the Dutch physicians vo- 

S trd it as infectious. Bee a pamphlet, 
eri-Beri door J. A. Lodtnnjks , ond- 
officier van Gezondheit bij het Ned. In- 
dische Leger , Ilardcrwijk, 1882. In 
this pamphlet it. is stated that in 1870 
the total number of beri-beri patients 
in the military hospitals of Nether- 
lands-India, amounted to 9873, and 
tire deaths among these to 1682. In 
the great military hospitals at Achin 
there died of beri-beri between 1st 
November 1879, and 1st April 1880, 
574 persons, of whom the great, majority 
were divangarbeiders, i.e. 4 forced 
labourers.’ These statistics show the 
extraordinary prevalence and fatality 
of the disease in the Archipelago. 
Dutch literature on the subject is con¬ 
siderable. 

Sir George, Birdwood tells us that 
during the Persian Expedition of 1857 
he witnessed beri-beri of extraordinary 
virulence, especially among the East 
African stokers on board the steamers. 
The sufferers became dropsically dis¬ 
tended to a vast extent, and died in a 
few hours. 

In the second quotation scurvy is evi¬ 
dently meant. This seems much allied 
by causes to beriberi though different 
m character. 

[1568.—“Our people sickened of a disease 
called berbere, the belly and legs swell, 
and in a few days they die, as there died 
many, ten or twelve a day."— Couto, viii. 
cb. 25.] 

c. 1610.—“Ce ne fut pas tout, car i’eus 
encor ceste fascheuae malodie do tmeude que 
lea Portugal** appellant autrement berber 
et les Hollandais scurbut." — Mocquel, 221. 

1613.—“And under the orders of the 
said General Andrd Furtado de Mendoza, 
the disooverer departed to the court of Goa, 


being ill with the malady of the berebere, 
in order to get himself treated.”— Godin^o 
de, Ertdiu., f. 58. 

1631.—“. . . Constat frequenti illorum 
usu, praesertim liquoris sayuier dicti, non 
solum diarrhaeas . . . sod et jiaralysin 
Beriberi dictnm hinc natam esse."— Jac. 
Fiontii, Dial. iv. See also Lib. ii. cap. iii., 
and Lib. iii. p. 40. 

1659.—“There is also mother sickness 
which prevails in Banda and Ceylon, and 
is called Barberi; it does not vex the 
natives so much as foreigners.”—»S arr, 37. 

1682.—“The Indian and Portuguese 
women draw from the green Howers and 
cloves, by means of firing with a still, a 
water or spirit of marvellous sweet smell 
. . . especially is it good against a certain 
kind of paralysis called Berebery. ”— Xieuhqf, 
Zee eu Lant-lltizc, ii. 33. 

1685.—“The Portuguese in the Island 
suffer from another sickness which the 
natives call bdri-bdri.”— Bibriro, f. 55. 

1720.—“Berebere (termo da India), 
lluma Pamhfeia bastard e, on entorpeee- 
inento, com que fica o corpo anno tolhido.” 
— Jl/ufeau, ltiet. s. v. 

1809.—“A complaint, as far as I have 
learnt, peculiar to the island (GuyIon), the 
berri-berri; it is in fact a dropsy that 
frequently destroys in a few days.”— Jjd. 
Valentin, i. 318. 

1835. —(On the Maldives) “ . . . the 
crow of the vessels during the smvey . . . 
suffered mostly from two diseases'; the 
Beri-beri which attacked the Indians only, 
and generally proved fatal.” -Vouiig and 
<Jhristophrr, in Tr. Bo. (<eog. Sor., vol. i. 

1837.—“ Kmpyror.niatic oil called oleum 
riiyi it in, from the seeds of Ce/astrns nutans 
(AfaH'iiugiii.) described in Mr. Maioolmson's 
able prize K-way on the Hist, and Treatment 
of Beriberi . . . the most efficacious 
remedy in that intractable complaint.”— 
Boifle on Hindu Medicine, 46. 

1880.—“A malady much dreaded by the 
Japanese, called Knl-ke. ... It excites a 
most singular dread. 1 1 is considered to lie 
the same disease as that which, under the 
name ftf Beriberi, makes such havoc at 
times on crowded jails and barracks.”— Miss 
Bird's Japan, i. 288. 

1882.— “Qerbi, a disease which consists 
in great swelling of the abdomen.”— Blu- 
mevlritt , Vorabu/ar, s. v. 

1885.—“Dr. Wallace Taylor, of Osaka, 
Japan, reports important discoveries re¬ 
specting the origin of the disease known 
as beri-beri. He has traced it to a micro¬ 
scopic spore largely developed in rice. He has 
finally detected the same organism in the 
earth 6f certain alluvial and damp localities." 
— St. James's Gazette, Aug. 9th. 

Also see Report on Prison Admin, in Br. 
Burma, for 1878, p. 26. 

BERYL, s. This word is perhaps a 
very ancient importation from India to 
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the West, it having been supposed that 
its origin was the Ski. vaiaurya , Prak. 
velUriya, whence [Malay baiduri and 
Induri], P. Irillaur , and Greek /StjpuMor. 
Bochurt tw>ints • out the probable 
identity of the two last words by the 
transposition of l and r. Another trans- 

f mition appears to have given Ptolemy 
i is 'Opovdia 6pri (for the Western 
Ghats), representing probably the 
native Vaidurya mountains. In 
Ezekiel xxvii. 13, the Sept, has 
pypirWiov, where the Hebrew now has 
tarslush, [another word with probably 
the same meaning being shohsni (see 
Professor Ridgeway in Encycl. Bill. 
s.v. Beryl)]. Professor Max Muller 
has treated of the possible relation 
between vavlurya and ridtiln, ‘a cat,’ 
and in connection with this observes 
that “we should, at all events, have 
learnt the useful lesson that the 
chapter of accidents is sometimes 
larger t han we suppose.”— (India, IVhut 
ran it Tearh us?” p. 267). This is a 
lesson which many articles in our 
book suggest; and in dealing with 
the same words, it may be indicated : 
that. the. resemblance between the 
Greek atXovpos, bilaur , a loinmon H. 
word for a cat, and the P. hUnur, 

‘beryl,’are at least additional illustra¬ 
tions of the remark quoted. 

c. a.d. 70.— “Beryls . . . from India 
they como as from their native place, for 
seldom are they to bo found elsewhere. . . . 
Those are best accounted of which carrio a 
soil-water greone."— Plinif, Rk. XXXVII. 
cap. 20 (in P. Holland , ii. 613). 

c. 150.--- “ IIumiTa iv g j8j}/>e\Xos.”— 
Ploteviy , 1. vii, 

BETEL, s. The leaf of the Piper 
betel, L., chewed with the dried areca- 
nut (which is thence improperly called 
betel-nut, a mistake as old as Fryer — 
1073,—see p. 40), churutm, etc., by 
the natives of India and the Indo- 
Chinese countries. The word is 
Malayal. vettila, i.e. veru + ila — 1 simple 
or mere leaf,’ and comes to us through 
the Port, betre and belle. Fawn (q.v.) 
is the term more generally used by 
modern Anglo-Indians. In former 
times the betel-leaf was in S. India 
the subject of a monopoly of the 
E. I. Co. 

1298.— “All the people of this city (Gael) 
as well as of the rest of India, have a 
custom of perpetually keeping in the mouth 
a certain leaf called Tembul .... the lords 


and gentlefolks and the King have these 
loaves prepared with camphor and other 
aromatic spices, and also mixt with quick¬ 
lime. . . .”— Marco Polo, ii. 358. See also 
Abdtvnra‘:lil-, in India in XV. Cent., ji. 32. 

1498.—In Vasco rla Gama’s ltnteiro, p. 59, 
the word used is atowhor, i.r. al-tambul 
(Arab.) fronu the Skt. tamlivla. See also 
A costa, p. 139. [See TEMBOOL.] 

1510.—“This betel resembles the leaves 
of the sour orange, and they are constantly 
eating it.”— Varthfiua, p. 144. 

1516.—“Wo call this betel Indian leaf.”* 
— Barbosa, 73. 

[1521. — ‘ Bettre (or vettele See under 
ARECA.] 

1552.—“. ... at one side of the bed 
. . . stood a man . . . who held in his 
hand a gold plate with leave* of betelle. 

. . /> Jinrros, Dec. 1. liv. iv. cap. viii. 

1563.—“We call it betre. because the 
first land known by the- Portuguese was 
Malabar, and it comes to my remembrance 
that in Portugal they used to speak of their 
coming not to India, but to Oulecut .... 
insomuch that in all the names that occur, 
which are not Portuguese, are Malabar, like 
betre.”—<»',/« «*, f. 37;/. 

1582. -The tran.si. of Costa foda by N. L. 
has betele (f. 35). and also vitele (f. 44). 

1585.—A King’s letter grants the revenue 
from betel (betre) to the bishop and clergy 
of Goa.—In Arch. Port. Or., fuse. 3, p. 38. 

It’)]He sent for Coen-Nuts to give 
the Company, hiniselfo chewing Bittle and 
lime of Ovstcr shels, with a Kcrnell of Nut 
called Arran a, like an Akorne, it bites in 
the mouth, accords rheume, cooles the head, 
strengthens the teeth. A is all their 
PhiMoko.”- - Sir T. Hot, in Pvrrhas, i. 537; 
(with some trifling variations in Foster's ed. 
(llak. Sue.) i. 19J. 

1623.—“Celehratur in uni verso oriente 
radix tpiacdum voeata Betel, quam lndi et 
reliqui in ore habere et niandere oonsueve- 
runt, ntque ex eii inansione mire recreantur, 
et ad labores tolerandos, et ad languores 
discutiendos .... videtur autem esse 
e\ harevtiris, quia rnagnopere ilenigrat 
dentes.”— Banin, Mistoria Vitae H Mint is, 
cd. Amst. 1673, p. 97. 

1672.- --“They pass the greater part of the 
day in indolence, occupied only with talk, 
and chewing Betel and Areca, by which 
means their lips and teeth are always 
stained.”— P. di Vincenzo Maria, 232. 

1677.—The Court of the E. I. Co. in a 
letter to Ft. St. George, Dec. 12, dis¬ 
approve of allowing “Valentine Nurse 20 
Rupees a month for diet, 7 Rs. for house- 
rent, 2 for a cook, 1 for Beetle, and 2 for 
a Porter, which is a most extravagant rate, 
which wo shall not allow him or any other." 
—Notes and Erts., No. i. p. 21. 

1727.—“I presented the Officer that 

• Folium iudimm of the druggist is, however, 
not betel, but the leaf of the wild cassia (see 

mala£athrum.) 
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waited on me to the Sea-side (at Calicut) 
with 5 ssequeens for a feast of bettle to him 
and his companions.’’— A. Humilton, i. 306. 

BETTEELA, BEATELLE, &c., s. 
The name of a kind of muslin con¬ 
stantly mentioned in old trading-lists 
and narratives. This sectfis to be a 
Sp. and Port, word beatilla or beatilha, 
for *a veil,’ derived, according to 
Cobarruvias, from “certain beatas , who 
invented ot used the like.” Beata is 
a religieuse. [“ The Betilla is a certain 
kind of white E. 1. chintz made at 
Masulipatani, and known tinder the 
name of Organdi.” — Mad. Admin. Man. 
Gloss, p. 233.] 

[1566.—A score Byatilhas, which were 
worth 200 pardoos. ”— Correa, tii. 479. J 

1672.- 

“ Vestida htima camisa preoiosa 

Trtuida de delgnda beatilha, 

Que o corpo crystalline deixa ver-se ; 

Que tanto bem nao he para esconder-se." 

Canid'S, vi. 21. 

1698,—“. . . this liniicn is of divers 
sorts, and is called Kerampuras, Cassas, 
Comsas, Beattillias, Satopassas, ami a 
thousand such names." — Lin xrkotm, 28; 
[Hak. Hoc. i. 95; and cf. i. 56]. 

1685.- “To servants, 3 pieces beteelaes.” 
—In Wheeler, i. 149. 

1727. — “Before .1 nnmgzel, conquered 
Visiapore, this country (Sundah) produced 
the finest Betteelas or Muslins in India.” 
— A. Hamilton, i. 264. 

[1788.— “There are various kinds of 
muslins brought from the East Indies, 
chiefly from Bengal: Betelles, &c.”- 
Cham her s' GW., quoted in 3 ser, AVo rf' U. 
iv. 88.] 

BEWAUBIS, adj. P.—H. be.-v'iiris, 
‘without heir.’ Unclaimed, without 
heir or owner. 

BEY POO B n.p. Properly Veppfir, 
or Beppnr, [derived from Maiayill. 
veppn, ‘deposit/ ur, ‘ village,’ a place 
formed by the receding of the sea, 
which has been turned into the Skt. 
form Vtlyupura, ‘the town of the 
Wind-god’]. The terminal town of 
the Madras Railway on the Malabar 
coast. It stands north of the river; 
whilst the railway station is on the 
S. of the river—(see CHALIA). Tippoo 
Sahib tried to. make a great port of 
Beypoor, and to call it Sultanpatnam. 

( It is one of the many places which 
iave been suggested as the site of Ophir 
( Logan, Malabar , i. 246), and is probably 
the Belliporto of Tavernier, “where 


there was a fort which the Dutch had 
made with palms ” (ed. Ball, i. 236).] 

1572.— 

“ ChamariC o Hamorlm main gento nova; 

Virile Reis de Bipur, e do Tanor. . 

Canities, x. 14. 

1727.—“About two Leagues to the South¬ 
ward of Calecnl, is a fine River called Bay- 
pore, capable to receive ships of 3 or 400 
Tims.”— A. Hamilton, i. 322. 

BEZOAR, s. This word belongs, 
not to the A.-Indian colloquial, but to 
the language of old oriental trade and 
materia medim. The word is a cor¬ 
ruption of the P. name of the thing, 
pddzahr , ‘pellens venenum/ or pdzahr. 
The first form is given by Meninski as 
the etymology of the word, and this is 
accepted by Littre [and the N.E.I).]. 
The quotations of Littre from Ambrose 
Pare show that the word was used 
genetically for ‘an antidote/ and in 
this sense it is used habitually by Avi¬ 
cenna. No doubt the term came to us, 
with so many others, from Arab medical 
writers, so much studied in the Middle 
Ages, and this accounts for the b, as 
Arabic has no p, and writes bdzahr. 
But its usual application was, and is, 
limited to certain hard concretions 
found in the bodies of animals, to which 
antidotal virtues were ascribed, find 
especially to one obtained from the 
stomach of a wild goat in the Persian 
province of Lar. Of this animal and 
the bezoar an account is given in 
Kaempfev's Amoenilates Exotieae, pp. 
398 seqq. The Bezoar was sometimes 
called Snake-Stone, and erroneously 
supposed to be found in the head of 
a snake. It may have been called so 
really because, jin Ibn Baithar states, 
such a stone was laid upon the bite of 
a venomous creature (and was believed) 
to extract the poison. Moodeen Sheriff, 
in his Suppt. to the Indian Pharma¬ 
copoeia, says there are various bezoars 
in use (in native mat. med.), distin¬ 
guished according to the animal pro¬ 
ducing them, as a goat-, camel-, nsh-, 
and suake-fjesmr; the last q u ite d istinct 
from Snake-Stone (q.v.). 

[A false Bezoar stone gave occasion 
for the establishment, of one of the 
great distinctions in our Common Law, 
viz. between actions founded upon con¬ 
tract, and those founded upon wrongs: 
Ghandelor v. Lopus was decided in 1604 
(reported in 2. Crake, and in Smith’s 
Leading Cases). The head-note runs— 
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“The defendant sold to the plaintiff a 
stone, which he affirmed to be a Bezoar 
stone, hut which proved not to be so. 
No action lies against him, unle&s he 
either knew that it was not a Bezoar 
stone, or warranted it to be a Bezoar 
stone” (quoted by Gray , .Pyrard de 
Laval, Hak. Soc. ii. 484).] 

lf>16.—Barbosa writes paj&r. 

[1528.— “Near this city (Lara) in a small 
mountain are tired some animals of the 
size of a buck, in whoso stomach grows a 
stone they call bazar.”— Tenreiro, ch. iii. 

r- H.1 

[1554.—Castanheda (i. ch. 46) calls the 
animal whence bezoar comes bagofdaf, which 
he considers an Indian word.] 

c. 1580.—“. . . adeo ut ex solis Bezahar 
nonnnlla vasa con fin tu viderim, maxima npud 
eos qui a venenis silii eavero student.”— 
Prosper A/,a it as, Pt. i. p. 56. 

1599.—“ Body o’ mo, a shrewd mischance. 
Why, had you no unicorn's horn, nor 
bezo&r’a stone aliout you, ha ?”— B. Jonrnu, 
Every Man oat of his / tumour , Act v. sc. 4. 

[ ,, “ Bezar sii u bazar sec quotation 
under MACE.] 

1605. -Tho King of Bantam sends K. 
.lames 1. “two beasar stones.”— SaiitAntni, 
i. 148. 

1610.— “The Persian calls it, ftar exeel t e,tee, 
Pazahar, which is as much as to say ‘anti¬ 
dote ' or more strictly ‘ remedy of [>ois»n or 
venom,’ from Zahar, which is the general 
name of anv poison, and pa, ‘remedy ’; and 
as the Arabic lacks the letter p, they re¬ 
place it by b, or f, and so they say, instead 
of Puzakar, liAzahar, and wo’ with a little 
additional cormption Bezar. "—/’. Teireira , 
Retaciones, «fr., p. 157. 

1613.--“. . . . elks, and great snakes, 
and apes of bazar stone, and every kind of 
game birds ,”—iludiaho de Eredia , 10c. 

1617.— “. . . late at night I drunko a 
little bezas stone, which gave me much 
paino most mrte of night, as though 100 
Wormes had byn kuawing at. my hart; 
yet it gave me ease afterward." --(Wh'r 
Diary, j. 301; [in i. 151 he siioaks of “beza 
stono ”[ 

1634.—Bon tins claims tho etymology just 
quoted from Teixeira, erroneously, as his 
own.—Lib. iv. p. 47. 

1673.--“The Persians then call this stone 
Pazahar, being a compound of /’a and Za¬ 
har, the first of which is against, and tho 
other is 1‘oyson.” — Ftyrr, 238. 

„ “ The Monkey Bezoam which are long, 
ore the best. . . .”— Ibid, 212. 

1711.—“In this animal (Hog-deer of 
Sumatra, apparently a sort of chevrotain or 
Tmmiit c.t) is found the bitter Bezoar, called 
Ptara <U Porco Siacea, valued at ten times 
its Weight in Gold."— Loetyrr, 49. 

1826.—“What is spikenard? what is 
»nvmiuit what is pahzer 7 compared evon 


to a twinkle of a royal eye-lash 1 "—Majji 
Bala, ed. 1835, p. 148. 

B IT AT , g. H. &c. bhdt (Skt. bhatta, 
a title of respect, probably connected 
with bha/rtri, 4 a supporter or master ’), 
a man of a tribe of mixed descent, 
whose members are professed genealo¬ 
gists and poets; a bard. These men 
m liajputiiua and Guzerat had also 
extraordinary privileges the guar¬ 
antors of travellers, whom they accom- 
jwmied, against attack - and robbery. See 
an account of them in Forbers Rat 
Maid, I. ix. &e., reprint 558 seqq.j [for 
Bengal, RisUy, Tribes <£• Castes, i. 101 
seqq.; for tlie X.W.P., Crooks, Tribes dr 
Castes, ii. 20 seqq. 

i l554. -“Bats,” see quotation under 

lJPUT.] 

c. 1555.—“ Among the infidel BanySns in 
this country (Guzerat) there is a class of 
Hl-rati known as B&tz. These undertake 
to be guides to traders and other travellers 
. . . when the caravans are waylaid on 
the road by JiAshhat*, i.e. Indian horsemen, 
coming to pillage them, the But takes out 
his dagger, points it at his own breast, and 
say s: 'I have become surety! If aught 
befit L the caravan 1 must kill myself!’ On 
these words the Rashbiits let tho caravan 
pass unharmed.”— Sidi LI//, 95. 

[1623. - “ Tho-o who perform the office of 
Priests, whom l hoy call Boti.”— P. della 
Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 80.] 

1775.—“The Hindoo rajahs and Mahratta 
chieftains have generally a Bhaut in the 
family, who attends thorn on public occa¬ 
sions . . . sounds their praise, and pro¬ 
claims their titles in hyperbolical and figu¬ 
rative language . . . many of them have 
another mode of living; they offer them¬ 
selves as security to the different govern¬ 
ments for payment of their revenue, and 
the good behaviour of tho Zemindars, 
[Mitels, and public farmers; they also be¬ 
come guarantees for treaties between native 
princes, anil the jierformance of bonds by 
individuals.”— Fortes, Or. Mem. ii. 89;[2nd 
ed. i. 377 ; also see ii. 258]. See TRAGA. 

1810. India, like the nations of Euro[»e, 
had its minstrels and poets, concerning whom 
there is the following tradition: At the mar¬ 
riage of Siva and Parvatty, the immortals 
having exhausted all the amusements then 
known, wished for something new, when 
Siva, wiping the drops of sweat from his 
brow, shook them to earth, upon which the 
Bawta, or Bards, immediately sprang up.” 
—Maria (Irahum, 169. 

1828.—“ A * Bh&t ’ or Bard came to ask a 
gratuity."— Metier, od. 1844, ii. 53. 

WTESt, n.p. Skt. Bhilla; H. Bhll. 
The name of a race inhabiting the hills 
and forests of the Vindhya, Malwa, and 
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of the N.-Western Deccan, and believed 
to have been the aborigines of Rujpu- 
tiina ; some have supposed them to be 
the QvWirai of Ptolemv. They are. 
closely allied to the Coolies (u. v.) of 
Guzerat, and are believed to belong to 
the Koktrian division of Indian abori¬ 
gines. But no distinct Bliil language 
survives. 

1785.—“A most infernal yell suddenly 
issued from the deep ravines. Our guides 
informed us that this was the noise always 
made by the Bheels previous to an attack.” 
— Forbes, Or. Mnn. lii. 480. 

1825.—“ All the Bheels whom we saw to¬ 
day were small, slender men, less broad- 
shouldered . . . and with faces loss Celtic 
than the Puharees of the Kajmahal. . . . 
Two of them had rude swords and shields, 
the remainder had all bows and arrows."— 
lltl>er, ed. 1844, ii. 75. 

BHEEL, s. A wt u d used in Bengal 
— Util: a marsh or lagoon; same as 

Jeel (q. v.) 

[1880.- ‘‘The natives distinguish a lake so 
formed by a change in a river’s course 
from one of usual origin nr shape by calling 
the former ii tmer—whilst the latter is termed 
a Bheel.” — O'runt, JO-ral Life in Bengal, 35.] 

1879.— “Below Shouy-doung there used 
to bo a big bheel, wherein 1 have shot a 
few duck, teal, and snipe.”— Poftot, Sport 
in B. Burmah, i. 28. 

BHEEST7, s. The universal word 
in the Anglo-Indian households of 
N. India for the domestic (corre¬ 
sponding to the sukkd of Egypt) who 
supplies the family with water, carry¬ 
ing it in a mussuck, (q.v.), or goatskin, 
slung on liis back. The word is P. 
bihiskti, a person of bihisht or jiaradi.se, 
though the application appears to be 
peculiar to Hindustan. We have not 
been able to trace the history of this 
term, which does not apparently occur 
in the Ain, even in the curious account 
of the way in which water was cooled 
and supplied in the Court of Akhar 
( Blochmann , tr. i. 55 seqq.), or in the 
old travellers, and is not given in 
Meninski’s lexicon. Vullers gives it 
only as from Shakespear’s Hindustani 
Diet. (The trade must be of ancient 
origin m India, as the leather bag 
is mentioned in the Veda and Manu 
( Wilton, Rig Veda, ii. 28; Institutes, 
ii. 79.) Hence Col. Temjile {hut. Ant., 
xi. 117) suggests that the word is 
Indian, and connects it with the 
Skt. vuh, ‘to sprinkle.*) It is one 
of the fine titles which Indian servants 


rejoice to bestow on one another, like 
Mehtar, Khalifa, &c. The title in this 
ease lias some justification. No class 
of men (as all Anglo-Indians will 
agree) is so diligent, so faithful, so 
unobtrusive, and lincoiujdaiiiing as 
that of the bilrishtis. And often in 
battle they have shown their courage 
and fidelity in supplying water to 
the wounded in face of much jiersonal 
danger. 

[c. 1860.—“Kvon the menials and carriers 
of water belonging to that nation (the 
I’nthans) are high-spirited and war-like." 
— Bernier, ed. Constable, 207.] 

1773.— “Bheestee, Waterman” (oto.)— 
Fergussoa, Dirt, of the Jlindostan Language, 
&c. 

1781. —“I have the happiness to inform 
you of the fall of Bijah Gurli on the 9th 
in.st. with the loss of only 1 sejwy, 1 beasty, 
and a tossy ('Cossid) killed . . ."—Letter 
in India Gazette of Nov. 21th. 

1782. —(Table of Wages in Calcutta), 

(’onsunmiali . . .10 Rs. 

Kistnmtdar . . . 6 ,, 

Beasty . 5 

India Gazette, Oct. 12. 

Five Rupees continued to he the standard 
‘ wage of a h/a'Jitl for full 80 years after the 
date given. 

1810.—“. . . If he carries the water 
himself in the skin of a goat, prepared for 
that purpose, he then receives the designa¬ 
tion of Bheesty.”— Williims.oi, V.M. i. 229. 

1829. —“ Dressing in a hurry, find the 
drunken bheesty . . . has mistaken your 
hoot for the goglvt in which you carry 
your water on the line of inarch.” —Camp 
Miseries, in Join Shipp, ii. 149. N.B.—We 
never know a drunken bheestg. 

1878.—“Here comes a seal carrying a 
porpoise on its buck. No! it is only our 
friend the bheesty." —In mg Indian Gordin, 
”9. 

[1898 

“ Of all them black-faced crew, 

The finest man J knew 

Was our regimental bhisti, Oangu Din.” 

Jt. Kipling, Barrack-room Ballads, 

p. 23.] 

BHIKTY, s. The usual Calcutta 
name for the fish hates calearifer. See 

COCKUP. 

[BHOOSA, s. H. Malir. bhus, bhusa; 
the husks and straw of various kinds 
of corn, beaten up into chaff l>y the 
feet of the oxen on the threshing- 
floor ; used as the common food of 
cattle all over India. 

[1829. —“Every commune is surrounded 
with a circumvallation of thorns . . . and 
the stacks of bhoos, or 'chaff,' which are 
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placed at intervals, give it the appearance 
of a respectable fortification. These bhor>s 
stacks are erected to provide provender for 
the cattle in scanty rainy seasons.”— Tod, 
Annals, Calcutta reprint, i. 737.] 

[BHOOT, s. H. &c., blu'd, hhfita , Skt. 
bhuta, ‘formed, existent,’ tin; common 
term for tin* multitudinous ghosts and 
demons of various kinds by whom 
the Indian peasant is so constantly 
beset.] 

[1623. —All confessing that it was Buto, 

i. f. the Devil.”—/*. ddto Volte, link. Soe. 

ii. 341.| 

[1826. -“The M'lMtys starter 1 up, anrl cried 
‘ B,h00h, b.hoolt, orrtj an This cry of ‘a j 
ghost’ reached the ears of the officer, who j 
hid his men fire into the tree, anrl that would 1 
bring him down, if there.”— Faudumug Han, 
ed. 1873, i. 107.] 

BHOUNSLA, n.p. Properly llh os- 
lah or Ilk on slab, the .surname of Si vaji, 
tlie founder of the M a) trail a empire. 
It was alsu the surname of Parsoji 
and Raglmji, the founders of the 
Malum t a dynasty of Berar, though 
not of the same family as Sivaji. 

1673. • “Seva C,i, derived from an An- ! 
eient Line of Rajahs, of the Cast of the \ 
Bounceloes, a Warlike and Active Off- | 
spring.” -Filin', 171. j 

c. 1730. —“ At this time two pargavnx, 
named Puna and Hupa, became the jag'n- of 
Siihif Bhoslah. Sivajt became the manager. 
... lie was distinguished in his tribe for 
courage and intelligence : and for craft and 
trickery he was reckoned a sharp sou of the 
devil .”—Khiijl Khan, in KUiat, \ ii. 2fi7. 

1780. —“ It was at first a jwirtieular tribe 
governed by the family of Bhosselah, 
which has sinco lost the sovereignty.’'— 
.SV/r Alntai/hu’ii), iii. 214. 

1782.—" . . . lo Bonzolo, les Maratcs, 
ft les Moguls.”— Suniwraf, i. 60. 

BHYACHARRA, s. ft. bliaydrhdrd. 
This is ;i term applied to settlements 
made with the village as a community, 
the several claims and liabilities being 
regulated bv established customs, or 
special traditional rights. Wilson 
interprets it as “fraternal establish¬ 
ments.” [This hardly explains the 
tenure, at least as found in Lne N.W.P., 
and it would be difficult to do so 
without much detail. In its perhaps 
most common form each man’s holding 
is the measure of his interest in the 
estate, irrespective of the share to 
which he may be entitled by ancestral 
right.] 


BICHANA, s. Bedding of any 
kind. H. bichhdna. 

1689.—“The Heat of the Day is spent in 
Rest and Bleeping . . . sometimes ujx>n 
Cotts, and sometimes upon Bechanaht, 
which are thick Quilts.”— Orunjtun, 313. 

BIDRRJ3, BIDRY, s. H. Bidri ; 
the name, applied to a kind of orna¬ 
mental metal-work, made in the 
Deccan, and deriving its name from 
the city of Bidar (or Bedar), which 
was tin; chief place, of manufacture. 
The work was, amongst natives, chiefly 
applied to hooka-bells, rose-water 
bottles and tlu* like. The term has 
acquired vogue in England of late 
amongst amateurs of “art manu¬ 
facture.” The ground of the work 
is pewter alloyed with one-fourth 
! copper: this is inlaid'(or damascened) 

! with patterns in silver ; and then the 
I pewter ground is blackened. A short 
j description of the manufacture is given 
I by Dr. f». Smith in the Madron Lit. 

| Sac. Jour})., N.S. i. 81-84; [by Sir 
(1. Birdwnod, In*hist. A rts, 183 setjq.; 
.fount. Tad. Art, i. 41 seqq.~\ The ware 
was tir-<t desi rbod by B. Heyne in 1813. 

BILABUNDY, s. 1£. bilabandl. 

An account of tin* revenue settlement, 
of a district, specifying the name of 
each inahai (estate), the farmer of it, 
and the amount, of the rent ( JVibson). 
In the N.W.P. it usually means an 
arrangement for securing the payment, 
of revenue (Elliot). r. Brown says, 
ipioting Raikes (j>. 10BX that the word 
is bihuhandt, ‘hole-stopping.’ viz. stop¬ 
ping those vents through which the 
coin of the proprietor might ooze 
out. This, however, looks very like 
a ‘striving after meaning,’and Wilson’s 
suggestion that it is a corruption of 
behri-bandi , from behrl, ‘a snare,’ ‘a 
quota,’ is probably right. 

[18f»8.—“This transfer of responsibility, 
from the landholder to his tenants, is called 
‘ Jumog Lagdnu,' or transfer of jimma. The 
assembly of the tenants, for the purpose of 
such adjustment, is called :nnjeer tmndee, or 
linking together. The adjustment thus made 
is called the bil&bimdec .”—Si reman, Joxtrrtf;/ 
through Vitdh, i. 208.] 

BILAYUT, BILLAIT, &q. n.p. 
Europe. The word is properly Ar. 
Wilayat , ‘a kingdom, a province,’ 
variously used with specific denotation, 
as the Afghans term their own country 
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often by this name; and in India 
again it has come to be employed for 
distant Europe. In Sicily II Regno 
is used for the interior of the island, 
as we use Mofusdl in India. Wihiyat 
is the usual form in Bombay. 

BILAYUTEE PAWNEE, BILA- 
TEE PANEE. The adject, bildyati 
or wibtyatl is applied specifically to a 
variety of exotic articles, e.y. bildyati 
baingan (see BRINJAUL), to the tomato, 
and most especially bildyati. pdni, 
‘ European water,’ the usual name for 
soda-water in Anglo-India. 

1886.-—“ ‘ But look at us English, ’ I urged, 
‘ we are ordered thousands of miles away 
from home, and wo go without a murmur. ’ 
1 It is true, Khudawund, ’ said Gunga I'ursad, 
‘ but you mAWm drink English-water (soda- 
water), and the strength of it enables you 
to bear up under all fatigues and sorrows.’ 
His idea (adds Mr. Knighton) was that the 
effervescing force of the soda-water, and 
the strength of it which drove out the cork 
so violently, gave strength to the drinker of 
it." —Timet of India Mini, Aug. 11, 1885. 

BILDAR, s. H. from P. beldur, ‘a 
spade-wielder,’ an excavator or digging 
lalxiurer. Term usual in the Public 
Works Department of Upper India 
for men employed in that way. 

1847— 

“ Yo Lyme is allu oute 1 Ye Masouns 
lounge aboute! 

Ye Beldan have alle stmeke, and are 
smoaking atte their Eese ! 

Ye Brickes aro all© done! Ye Kyne are 
Skynne and Bone, 

And yo Throasurour has bolted with xii 
thousand Rupeese! ” 

Ye 1 trews of an Executive Ewjinvrt. 

BILOOCH, BELOOCH, n.i>. The 
name (Baluch or Biluch ) applied to the 
race inhabiting the regions west of the 
Lower Indus, and S.E. of Persia, called 
from them Biluchiddn ; they were 
dominant in Sind till the English 
conquest in 1843. [Prof. Max Muller 
( Lectures , i. 97, note) identified the 
name with Skt. mUchcha , used in the 
sense of the Greek pi.pPa.pos for a 
despised foreigner.] 

a.d. 643.—“ In the year 32 H. ’Abdulla 
bin ’A’mar bin Rabi' invaded Kirmdn and 
took the capital Kuwffehlr, so that the aid of 
4 the men of Kdj and Baloj ’ was solicited in 
vain by the Kirminis^’—In Elliot, i. 417. 

c. 1200.—“He gave with him from Kanda- 
h&r and Lftr, mighty Balochis, servants. . . 
with nobles of many castes, horses, elephants, 
men, carriages, charioteers, and chariots."— 


The Poem of Chand Barddi, in Ind. A at. i. 
272. 

c. 1211.—“ In the desert of Khabis there 
was a body ... of Bulucbis who robbed on 
the highway. . . . These people came out 
and carried off all the presents and rarities 
in his possession.”— ’Utlti, in Elliot, ii. 193. 

1556.—“We proceeded to Gw5dir, a trad¬ 
ing town. The people here are called 
Balflj; their prince was Malik Jalaluddln, 
son of Malik Dinar .”—Sidi Ii, p. 73. 

[c. 15D0.—“This tract is inhabited by an 
important Baloch tribe called lvalmani.”— 
Ain, trans. Janet, ii. 337.] 

1613.—The Boloches are of Mahomet's 
Religion. They deidc much in Camels, 
most of thorn robbers. . . .V. Whitting¬ 

ton, in I'urchas, i. 485. 

1648.—“Among the Machumatists noxt to 
the Pattans are the Blotias of great 
strength ” [ ? WilSyati], — Van Twist, 58. 

1727.—“They were lodged in a Cararan- 
stray, when the Ballowches came with 
nboiit 300 to attack them; but thoy had 
a brave warm Reception, anti left four 
Score of their Number dead on the Spot, 
without the loss of one Dutih Man."—.1. 
Hamilton, i. 107. 

1813.— MUluru calls them Bloaches (Or. 
Com. i. 145). 

184-1. —“Officers must.not shoot Peacocks: 
if thoy do the BeloocheB will shoot officers 

at least so they have threatened, and 
M.-G. Napier has not the slightest doubt 
but that they will keep their word. There 
aro no wild peacocks in Scindc, -they are 
all private property and sacred birds, and 
no man has any right whntever to shoot 
them.’’- -Gen. Orders by Sir C. A'apiei. 

BINKY-NABOB, a. This title 
occurs in documents regarding Hydcr 
and Tippoo. c.y. in Gen. Stewart's clesp. 
of 8th March 1799: “Mohammed 
Ibvza, the Binky Nabob.” '[Also see 
IVilhs, Mysoor , .Madras reprint, ii. 346.] 
It is properly benkt-nawdo, from Oanar- 
ese benki, ‘fire, 1 and means the Com¬ 
mandant of the Artillery. 

BIRD OP PARADISE. The name 
given to various beautiful birds of the 
family Paradmidae, of which many 
species are now known, inhabiting N. 
Guinea and the smaller islands adjoin¬ 
ing it. The largest species was called 
l>y Linnaeus Paradisaea apodn , in allu¬ 
sion to the fable that these birds had 
no feet (the dried skins brought for 
sale to the Moluccas having usually 
none attached to them). The name 
Manucode which Buffon adopted for 
these birds occurs in the form Manu- 
codiata in some of the following quota¬ 
tions. It is a corruption of the Javanese 
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name Manuk-deva&a, ‘the Bird of the 
Gods,’ which our popular term renders 
with sufficient accuracy. [The Siamese 
word for ‘bird,’ according to Mr. Skeat, 
is noh, perhaps from manok.'] 
e. 1430.—“In majori Java avis prmcipua 
reperitur sine pedibua, instar palumbi, plnma 
levi, cauda oulonga, semper in arboribua 
quiescons: caro non editur, pelfis et cauda 
habentur prctiosiores, quibus pro ornamento 
capitis utuntur.”— If. Conti, in Poggius tie 
Vartrials Fortune, lib. iv. 

1552.—“The Kings of the said (Moluccas) 
began only a few years ago to believe in the 
immortality of souls, taught by no other argu¬ 
ment than this, that they had seen a most 
beautiful little bird, which never alighted 
on the ground or on any other terrestrial 
object, but which they had sometimes seen 
to come from the sky, that is to say, when 
it was dead and fell to the ground. And the 
Maehomctan traders who traffic in those 
islands assured them that this little bird was 
a native of Paradise, and that Pa rad ix? was 
tho place where the souls of the dead are ; 
and on this account tho princes attached 
themselves to the sect of the Machometans, 
because it promised them many marvellous 
things regarding this place of souls. This 
little bird they called by tho name of Afanu- 
eodiatu. . . - Letter of Maximilian vf 

Tranxyt rania, See. to tho Emp. Charles V., 
in Ramvxio, i. f. 351 n ; see also f. 362. 

e. 1524. - “ He also (the K. of Jiachian) 
gave us for the King of Spain two most ! 
beautiful dead birds. These birds are as 
largo as thrushes ; they have small heads, 
long beaks, legs slender like a writing pen, 
and a span in length; they have no wings, 
but instead of them long feathers of different, 
colours, liko plumes; their tail is like that of 
the thrush. All the feathers, except those 
of tho wings (f), are of a dark colour; they 
never fly except when the wind blows. They 
told us that these birds com? from the hr rex- 
trial Paradise, and they call them ‘ bo/on 
dinata,' [buru ng-deuuta, same as Javanese 
Manuic-dnmta, supra] that is, divine birds,” 
— Pigafeita, link. Soe. 143. 

1598.—. . in these Hands (Moluccas) 
onlie is found the bird, which tho Portingalos 
call Puxxaros dr Sat, that is Foulo of the 
Sunne, tho Italians call it Manu eodiafax, and 
tho Latinists Paradiseax, by us called Para- 
dice birdes, for ye beauty of their feathers 
which passe al other birds: these birds are 
never seone alive, but being dead they are 
found vpon tho Iland; they flic, as it is said, 
alwaies into the Sunne, and keope themselues 
continually in the ayre ... for they haue 
neither feet nor wings, hut onely head And 
bodie, and the most part tayle. . . — 

Linschoten, 35 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 118]. 

1672.- 

“ Olha c& pelos mares do Oriente 
As infinitos ilhos OBpalhadas 

**•*##* 

Aqui as aureas aves, que nSo decern 
Nunca & terra, e s 6 mortas aparecem.” 

VamBa, x. 132. 


Eng. shed by Burton: 

“ Here see o’er oriental seas bespread 
infinite island-groups and alwhero 

strewed * * * * 

here dwell the golden fowls, whose home 
is air, 

and never earthward save in death may 
fare.” 

1645.—“. ,i. the male and female Manu- 
codvatae, the male having a hollow in the 
hack, in which ’tis reported the female both 
layes and hatches her eggs.”— Evelyn '* Diary, 
4th Feb. 

1674.— 

“ The strangest long-wing’d hawk that flies, 
That like a Bird of Paradise, 

Or herald’s martlet, has no legs . . . .” 

lludibras, Pt. ii. cant. 3. 
1591.—“As for the story of the Manuco- 
diata or Bird of Paradise, which in the 
former Age was generally received and ac¬ 
cepted for true, even by the Learned, it is 
now discovered to tie a fable, and rejected 
and exploded by all men” [i.r. that it has 
no feet).— Hag, Wixdom of Cud Manifested in 
the Wiirls of the Creation, ed. 1692, I*t. ii. 
147. 

1705.—“ The Birds of Paradice are about 
the bigness of a Pidgeon. They are of vary¬ 
ing Colours, and are never found or seen 
alive ; neither is it known from whence they 
corne . . — Funnel, in Damjnrr'x Voyages, 

fit. 266-7. 

1868.—“ When seen in this attitude, the 
Bird of Paradise really deserves its name, 
and must be ranked as one of the most 
beautiful and wonderful of firing things.”— 
Wallace, Malay A rekip., 7th ed., 464. 

BIRDS’ NESTS. Tim famous 
edible musts, formed with mucus, by 
certain swift lets, Colluadia nidifira, and 
0. littchi. Both have long l>eei» known 
on the eastern coasts of the B. of Bengal, 
in the Malay Islands [and, according 
to Mr. Skeat in the islands of the In¬ 
land Sea (Tale Sap) at Singora]. The 
former is also now known to visit 
Darjeeling, the Assam Hills, the 
Western. Ghats, &o., and to breed on 
the islets off Malabar and the. (Juneau. 

BISCOBRA, s. H. lriskhoprd or 
biskhaprd. The name popularly applied 
to a large lizard alleged, and commonly 
believed, to be mortally venomous. It 
is very doubtful whether there is any 
real lizard to which this name applies, 
and it may be taken as certain that 
there is nnue in India with the qualities 
attributed. It is probable that the 
name does carry to many the terrific 
character which the ingenious author 
of Tribes on My Frontier alleges. But 
the name has nothing to do with either 
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bis in the sense of 4 twice,’ or cobra in 
that of ‘snake.’ The first element is 
no doubt bish, (q.v.) 4 poison,’ and the 
second is probably khoprd , 4 a shell or 
skull.’ [See J. L. Kipling, Beast and 
Man in India (p. 317), who gives the 
scientific name as varanus dracaena, 
and says that the name Iriscubru is 
sometimes applied to the lizard gener¬ 
ally known as the ghot-pad, for which 
see GUANA.] 

1883.— “ But of all the things on earth 
that bite or sting, the palm belongs to the 
biecobra, a creature whoso very name seems 
to indicate that it is twice as bad as the 
cobra. Though known by tho terror of its 
name to natives and Eurojxjans alike, it 
has never lieen described in tho Proceedings 
of any learned Society, nor has it yot re¬ 
ceived a scientific name. . . . Tho awful 
deadliness of its bito admits of no question, 
being supported by countless authentic in¬ 
stances. . . The points on which evidence 
is required are -first, whether there is any 
such animal; second, whether, if it does 
exist, it is a snake with legs, or a lizard 
without them.”— Tribes on- vnj Frontier, 
p. 205. 

BISH, BIKH, fa)., n. II. from Skt. 
visha, ‘poison.’ Tin* word lias several 
specific applications, as (a) to the 
poison of various species of aconite, 
particularly Afonitum fernx, otherwise 
more specifically called in Skt. vatrn- 
nahha, ‘calf’s navel,’ corrupted into 
bachndbh or bachnag, &c. But it is 
also applied (b) in the Himalaya to the. 
effect of the rarefied atmosphere at 
great heights on the body, an effect 
which there and over (.'mitral Asia is 
attributed to poisonous emanations 
from the soil, or from plants ; a 
doctrine, somewhat naively accepted by 
Hue in his famous narrative. The 
Central Asiatic (Turki) expression for 
this is Ksh, 4 smell.’ 

a. — 

1554. — “Kntre los singularity quo lo 
consul do Florentins me monstra, mo feist 
gooster vne racitie que les Arabes noinrneut 
Jiisch: laquelle me causa si grande chaleur 
en la bouche, qui me dura deux iours, qu’il 
me scmbloit y auoir du feu. . . . Elio cat 
hien petite comme vn petit naueau *. les 
nutres (antrursl) l’ont nommee Napelfvs 
. . —Pierre Be/on, Observations, dec., 

f. 97. 

b. - 

1624.—Antonio Andrada in his journey 
across the Himalaya, speaking of the suffer¬ 
ings of travellers from the poisonous emana¬ 
tions. —See Ritter , AtUn., iii. 444, 


1661-2.—“Eat autem Langur roons 
omnium altissimus, ita ut in summitate 
ejuB viatores vix respirare oh afa'ris subtilit- 
atim qudant: nequo is ob virulentas non- 
nnllarum herbarum exhalationeB aestivo 
temjiore, sine manifesto vitae periculo trans¬ 
ire possit."— PP. Horville and Gpceber, in 
Kirrher, China Illustrata, 65. It is curious 
to see these intelligent Jesuits recognise the- 
true cause, but accept tho fancy of thoir 
guides as an additional one ! 

(?) “La partio sup^rioure de eetto nion- 
tagne est remplie d’exhal&isons peatilenti- 
elles.”— Chinese Ilinerari/ to Iflassu , in 
Klaproth, Magasin Asialique, ii. 112. 

1812.—“Hero begins tho Esh—this is a 
Turkish word signifying Smell ... it 
implies something the odour of which 
induces indisjiosition; far from hence 
the breathing of horse and man, and 
especially of tho former, becomes affected.” 
—Mir I;:et Vl/ah, in R. ,4s. Sue. i. 2S3. 

1815.—“Many of the coolies, and several 
of the Mewattee and Ghoorkha sepoys and 
chuprasecs now lagged, and every one com¬ 
plained of tho bis or poisoned wind. I now 
suspected that the supposed poison was 
nothing more than the effect of the rarefac¬ 
tion of tho atmosphere from our great 
elevation.”— Fraser, Jovrnal of a Tour, dr., 
1820, p. 412. 

1819.—“The difficulty of breathing which 
ut an earlier date Andrada, and more 
recently Moorcroft had experienced in this 
region, was confirmed by Webb; the Butins 
themselves felt it, and call it bis kl huwa, 
l.e. poisonous air; oven horses and yaks 
. . . suffer from it.”— Webb's Narrative, 
quoted in Ritter, A sit u., ii. 582, 649. 

1815.—“Nous arrivAmes ii ncuf heure» 
mi pied du Bourhnn-Botu. La caravanc 
s’nrretu tin instant . . , on so moutrait avee 
uiuicte mi ga/. subtil et liSgcr, qu’on nom- 
inait vapeur pestileutielle, et tout le momle 
paraissait nbattu et dfooumgl . . . Bientot 
les chevanx so refnsent a porter lours 
cavaliers, et ehaeuu avance a pied ot a 
petite jias . . . tons les visages hlcmissent, 
en sent le cmiir s’affadir, et les jambe.s no 
pnivent plus fonetionnor . . . Une partio 
de la troujte, par mesuro de prudence 
s’arreta . . . le reste par prudence anssi 
6puisa tous los efforts jiour arriver jusqu’au 
bout, et ne jsis mourir asphyxia au milieu 
de cot air chargl d’acidc carboniqne,” Ac., 
Hue et Oabet, ii. 211: [E. T., ii. 114]. 

[BISMILLAH, intjj., lit. “In the 
name of God ”; a pious ejaculation 
used by Mahommedans at the com¬ 
mencement of any undertaking. The 
ordinary form runs— Bi-’srm 'llahi 
\-rahmuni 'r-rahim, i.e. “In the name 
of Clod, the Compassionate, the Merci¬ 
ful,” is of Jewish origin, and is used 
at the commencement of meals, putting 
on new clothes, beginning any new 
work, &e. In the second form, used 
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at the time of going into battle or 
slaughtering animals, the allusion to 
the attribute of mercy is omitted. 

[1685.—“As they were killod after the 
Portuguese manner without the bysmela, 
which they did not say over them.”— Correa, 
iii. 746.] 

BI8NAGAB, BISNAGA, BEEJA- 
NUGGER, n.n. These and other 
forms stand for the name of the 
ancient city which was the capital 
of the most important Hindu kingdom 
that existed in the peninsula of India, 
during the later Middle Ages, ruled 
by the Rqya dynasty. The place is 
now known as Humpy (Hampi ), and 
is entirely in ruins. [The modern 
name is corrupted from Pampa , that 
of the river near which it stood. 
{Rice, Mysore , ii. 487.)] It stands on 
the S. of the Tungabhadra R., 36 m. 
to the N.W. of Bellary. The name 
is a corruption of Vijayanugara (City 
of Victory), or Vidyanagnra (City of 
learning), [the latter and earlier name 
being changed into the former {Rice, 
Ibid. i. 342, note).] Others believe 
that the latter name was applied only 
since the place, in the 13tn century, 
became the seat of a great revival of 
Hinduism, under the famous Sayana 
Madhava, who wrote commentaries on 
the Vedas, and much besides. Both the 
city and the kingdom were commonly 
called by the early Portuguese Naninga 
(q.v.), from Narasvmka (c. 1490-1508), 
wno was king at the time of their 
first arrival. [Rice gives his dates as 
1488-1508.) 

c. 1420.—“ Profectus hino cat procul a 
marl milliaribus trecentis, ad civitatem 
ingentem, nomine Biaenegaliam, ambitu 
muliarum sexaginta, circa praemptos montes 
si tarn."— Conti, in Poggius de Tar. For¬ 
tunes, iv. 

1442.—“. . . the chances of a maritime 
voyage had led Abd-er-razxak, the author 
of this work, to the city of Bidjanagar. 
He saw a place extremely large and thickly 
peopled, and a King possessing greatness 
and sovereignty to the highest degree, whose 
dominion extends from the frontier of 
Serendib to the extremity of the county 
of Kalbergah—from the frontiers of Bengal 
to the environs of Malabar.”— AhdurrazzAk, 
in India in XV. Cent., 22. 

c. 1470.—“The Hindu sultan Kadara is 
a very powerful prinoe. He possesses a 
numerous army, and resides on a mountain 
at Biehenegber. — Athan. Nikitin, in India 
in XV. Cent., 29. 

1616.—“46 leagues from these mountains 
G 
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inland, there is a very great city, which 
is called Bij&nagher. . . — Barbosa, 85. 

1611. —“Le Roy de Bisnagar, qu'on 
appelle aussi quelquefois le Roy de Nar- 
xinga, eat puissant. — I Vgtfiiet, II. d*s hides, 
ii. 64. 

BISON, }jt The popular name, 
among Southern Anglo-Indian sports¬ 
men, of the great wild-ox called in 
Bengal gnur and gavidl {Gavaeus gaums, 
Jerdon) ; [Bos gaurus, Blanfordl. It 
inhabits sparsely all the large forests 
of India, from near Cane Comorin to 
the foot of the Himalayas (at least 
in their Eastern portion), and from 
Malabar to Tenasserim. 

1881.—“Once an unfortunate native 
superintendent or mixfari [Maistry] was 
pounded to death by a savuge. and solitary 
bison.” — Saty. Revise, Sept. 10, p. 335. 

BLACAN-MATEE, n.p. This is 
the name of an island adjoining 
Singapore, which forms the lieautiful 
‘New Harbour’ of that port; Malay 
bfldkang , or blakang-vmti , lit. ‘Dead- 
Back island,’ [of which, w'rites Mr. 
Skeat, no satisfactory explanation has 
been given. According to Dennys 
{IUser. Did., 51), “one explanation is 
that the Southern, ov as regards 
Singapore, hinder, face was so un¬ 
healthy that the Malays gave it a 
designation signifying by onamatopoea 
that death was to be found behind 
its ridge”]. The island {Blacan-mati) 
appears in one of the charts of Godinho 
de Eredia (1613) published in his 
Malaca , &c. (Brussels, 1682), and 
though, from the excessive looseness 
of such old charts, the island seems 
too far from Singapore, we are satis¬ 
fied after careful comparison with the 
modern charts that the island now so- 
called is intended. 

BLACK, s. Adj. and substantive 
denoting natives of India. Old- 
fashioned, and heard, if still heard, 
only from the lower class of Euro¬ 
peans ; even in the last generation 
its habitual use was chieilv confined 
to these, and to old officers of the 
Queen’s Army. 

[1614.—“The 6th ditto came iQ a ship 
from Mollacco with 28 Portugal# and 36 
Blacks.”— Foster, Letters, ii. 81. J 

1676 .—“We do not approve of your 
sending any persons to St. Helena against 
their wills. One of them you sent there 
makes a great complaint, and we have 
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ordered his* liberty to return again if he 
desires it; for we know not what effect 
it may have if complaints should be made 
to the King that we send away the natives ; 
besides that it is against our inclination to 
buy any blacks, and to transport them from 
their wives and children without their own 
consent.”— Court's fitter to ft. St. Geo., in 
Notts and Exts. No. i. p. 12. 

1747.—“Vencatachlam, the Commanding 
Officer of the Black Military, having be¬ 
haved very commcndably on several occa¬ 
sions against the French; In consideration 
thereof Agreed, that a Present be made him 
of Six hundred Rupees to buy a Horso, 
that it may encourage him to act in like 
manner."— Ft. St. Iktrid Cons., Feb. t>. 
(MS. Record, in India Office). 

1750.—"Havingreceived information that 
some Blacks residing in this town were 
dealing with tho French for goods proper 
for the Europe market, we told them if wc 
found any proof against any residing under 
your Honors’ protection, that such should 
suffor our utmost displeasure.”— Ft. Wm. 
Cons., Feb. 4, in Long , 24. 

1753.—“John Wood, a free merchant, 
applies for a pass which, if refused him, ho 
says ‘it will reduce a free merchant to the 
condition of a foreigner, or indeed of the 
meanest black fellow.’ "—Ft. H’m. Cons., in 
Long, p. 41. 

1761. —“ You will also receive several 
private letters front Hustings and Sykes, 
which must convince mo ns Circumstances I 
did me at tho time, that the Dutch forces 
were not sent with a View only of defend¬ 
ing their own Settlements, but absolutely 
with a Design of disputing our Influence and 
Possessions; certain Ruin must have been 
the Consequence to the East India Company. 
They were raising black Forces at Patna, 
Cossimbazar, Chinsura, kc., and were 
working Night and day to compleat a Field 
Artillery ... all these preparations* 
previous to the commencement of Hos¬ 
tilities plainly prove the Dutch meant to 
act offensively not defensively.” —Holograph 
Letter from, Clive (unpublished) in the Indio 
Office Records. Dated Berkeley Square, 
and indorsed, "27th Doer. 1761." 

1762. —“Tho Black inhabitants send in a 
petition setting forth the great hardship 
they labour under in being required to sit 
as arbitrators in the Court of Cutcherry.”— 
Ft. Wm. Cons,, in Long, 277. 

1782.—See quotation under Sepoy, from 
Price, 

„ "... the 35th Regiment, commanded 

by Major Pqpham, which hod lately behaved 
in a mutinous manner . . . was broke with 
infamy. . . . The black officers with halters 
about their necks, and tho sepoys stript of 
their coats and turbands were drummed out 
of the Cantonments.”— India Gazette, March 
30. 

1787.—"As to yesterday's particular 
charge, the thing that has made me most 
inveterate and unrelenting in it is only that 
it related to cruelty or oppression inflicted 


on two black ladies. , . ."—Dari Minto, in 
Life, <kc., i. 128. 

1789.—" 1 have just learned from a Friend 
at the India House, y t the object of Treves’ 
ambition at prosont is to bo appointed to 
tho Adaulet of Benares, w h is now held by a 
Black named Alii Caun. Understanding 
that most of the Adaulets arc now held by 
Europeans, and as l am informed y l it is tho 
intention yt the Europeans are to be so 
placed in future, I s h “ be vastly happy if 
without committing any injustice you c d 
place young Treves in yt situation."— George, 
P. of Wales , to Lord Cornwallis, in C.'t 
Corresp. ii. 29. 

1832-3.—"And be it further enacted that 
... in all captures which shall be made 
by II. M.’s Army, Royal Artillery, pro¬ 
vincial, black, or other troops. . . .’’—Act 
2 & 3 Will. IV., ch. 53, sec. 2. 

The phrase is in use among natives, 
we know not whether originating with 
them, or adopted from the usage of 
the foreigner. But Kulft ddvu ‘black 
man,’ is often used hy them in speak¬ 
ing to Europeans of other natives. A 
case in point is perhaps worth record¬ 
ing. A statue of Lord William 
Bentinek, on foot, and in bronze, 
stands in front of the Calcutta Town 
Hall. Many years ago a native officer, 
returning from duty at Calcutta to 
Barrackpore, where his regiment was, 
reported himself to liis adjutant (from 
whom we had the story in later days). 
‘Anything new, Sfiliauar, Sahib?’ said 
the Adjutant. ‘ Yes,’ said the Suhadar, 

‘ there is a figure of the former Lord 
Sahib arrived.’ ‘And what do you 
think of it t ’ ‘ Sahib,’ said the Siibadar, 

‘ abhi hui kfila adml kd sd, jab pota 
ho jaegd jab achrhhd hoga ! ’ (‘ It is now 
just like a native—‘a black man’); 
when the whitewash is applied it will 
be excellent.' 

In some few phrases the term has 
become crystallised and semi-official. 
Thus the native dressers in a hospital 
were, and possibly still arc, called 
Black Doctors. 

1787. —“ The Surgeon’s assistant and Black 
Doctor take their station 100 paces in the 
rear, or in any place of security to which 
tho Doolies may readily carry the wounded.” 
— Regulations for the II. C.s Troops on the 
Coast of Coromandel. 

In the following the meaning is 
special: 

1788. — 11 For Sale. That small upper- 
roomed Garden House, with about 5 big- 
gahs (see BEEGAH) of ground, on the road 
leading from Cheringhee to the Burying 
Ground, which formerly belonged to the 
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Moravians; it is very private, from the 
number of trees on the ground, and having 
lately received considerable additions and 
ropatrs, is well adapted for a Black FamiLf. 
tiS' Apply to Mr. Camao ."—In Seton- 
Karr, i. 282. 
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COTTON SOIL. — (See 


[BLACK JEWS, a term applied to 
the Jews of S. India ; see 2 ser. N. <(■ Q., 
iv. 4. 429; viii. 232, 418, 521 ; Logan, 
This was the name ! MaUibnr, i. 246 *«/(/.] 
hy the non-otlicial ! 

BLACK LANGUAGE. An old- 


BLACK ACT. 

given in odium 
Europeans in India to Act XI., 1836, 
of the Indian Legislature, which laid 
down that no person should hy reason 
of his place of birth or of his descent, 
he, in any civil proceeding, excepted 
from the jurisdiction of the Courts 
named, vi/.: Sadder llewanny Adawlut, 
Zillali and City Judge’s Courts, Princi¬ 
pal Sudde.r Ameens Sudder Ameens, 
and Moon sift’s Court, oi’, in other 
words, it placed European subjects on 
a level willi natives as to their suhjec 


fashioned expression, for Hindustani 
and other vernaculars, wliieh used to 
Ik; common among officers and men of 
the Royal Army, hut was almost, con¬ 
fined to them. 

BLACK PARTRIDGE, The 

popular Indian name of the common 
francolin of S.K. Europe and Western 
Asia (Frtniotli/t ax ritlyiriv, Stephens), 


a level wiin natives as lo tiicir suhjec-, nnta pj (; f ( , r p s ] iars ], quasi-artieulate 
ion in civil causes hi all the Company ,s ; ca „ hl{vv]m . u ,\ m va . ion. parts of the 
Courts, including those under Native , w „ rM m [ 0 VePV diltVnnt. syllables. 
Judges This Act was drafted hy J.IJ. , Tlltt r i,vthm of'the call is fairlv re- 


Macaulay, then Legislative Member 
of the Governor-General’s Council, 
and brought great abuse on his head. 
Recent agitation caused hy the “ 111km 1 
Bill,” proposing to make Europeans 
subject to native magistiates in regard 
to police and criminal (“barges, has 
been, by advocates of the latter 
measure, put on all fours with the 
agitation of 1836. But there is much 
that discriminates the two eases. 

1876. - “The motive of the scurrility with 


which Macaulay was assailed hy a handful I by Athenaeus (ix 39) is best 
of wrry scribblers was his advocacy of the j ToU KaKoiipyois kaKd ‘Tl.lW-fold 


Act,, familiarly known as the Black Act. 
which withdrew from British subjects 
resident, in tho provinces their so called 
privilege of bringing civil appeals before the 
Supremo Court at Calcutta." — Trevelyan'* 
Life of Macaulay, 2nd ed., i. 398. 


[BLACK BEER, s. A beverage 
mentioned by early travellers in Japan. 
It was probably not a malt liquor. I)r. 
Aston suggests that it was knro-hi , a 
dark-coloured mlcd used in the service 
of the Shinto gods. 

[1616.—“One jar of black beer.”— Foster, 
Letters, iv. 270.] 

BLACK-BUCK, s. The ordinary 
name of the male antelope (AntHope 
bezoartica , Jerdon) [A. cervicapra, Blan- 
ford], from the dark hue of its back, 
by no means however literally black. 

1690.—“Tho Indians remark, ’tis Sep¬ 
tember’s Sun which caused the black lines 
on. the A ntelopes’ Backs. ”—Ovington , 139. 


presented by two of the imitations 
which come, nearest one. another, vi/. 
that given by Sultan Baber (Persian): 
‘Slur durum , shuLral (‘I’ve got milk 
and sugai ’!) and (Hind.) one given by 
Jerdon : ‘ L'lhsau piyO~ admit : (‘Garlic, 
onion, and ginger ; !) A more pious one 
is: Khinht t<rt iludnit. ‘God is thv 
strength!’ Another mentioned by 
('apt. Baldwin is \erv like the truth : 
‘ Be quick, pay your debts ! ’ But per¬ 
haps the. Greek interpretation recorded 
‘ ‘ ‘ of all : 

rpis rots saKOOpyois sand * l liroe-told ills 
to the ill-doers ! * see Marco Polo, Bk. i. 
ch. xviii. and note 1 ; [Burton, Ar. 
Nights , iii. 234, iv. 17]. 


BLACK TOWN, n.p. Still the 
popular name of the native city of 
Madras, as distinguished from the Fort 
and southern suburbs occupied by the 
English residents, and the bazars 
which supply their wants. The term 
is also used at Bond my. 

1673.—Fryer calls the native town of 
Madras “the Heathen Town,' 1 and “tho 
Indian Town.” 

1727---“The Black Town (of Madras) 
is inhabited by Oen/ows, Mahometans , and 
Indian Christians. ... It was walled in. to¬ 
wards tho Land, when Governor Fit ruled 
it."— A. Hamilton, i. 367. 

1780.—“Adjoining tho glacis of Fort St. 
Goorge, to tho northward, is a large town 
commonly -callod the Black Town, and 
which is fortified sufficiently to prevent any 
surprise by a l«>dy of horse."— Hodges, p. 6. 
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1780.—“. . . Cadets upon their arrival in 
the country, many of whom . . . are obliged 
to take up their residence in dirty punch- 
homes in the Black Town. . ."—Munro’s 
Narrative, 22. 

1782.—“When Mr. Hastings catne to the 
government ho added some new regulations 
. . . divided the blade and white town 
(Calcutta) into 35 wards, and purchased the 
consent of the natives to go a little further 
off.”— Price, Some Observations, <kc., p. 60. 
In Tracts, vol. i. 

[1813.—“The large bazar, or the street in 
the Black Town, (Bombay) . . . contained 
many good Asiatic houses.”— Furls*, Or. 
Jim i., 2nd ed., i. 96. Also see quotation 
(1809) under BOMBAY.] 

1827.—“Hartley hastened from the 
Black Town, more satisfied than before 
that some deceit was about to be practised 
towards Menie Gray.”— Walter Scott, The 
Surgeon's Daughter, ch. xi. 

BLACK WOOD. The popular 
name for what ia in England termed 
‘rose-wood’; produced chiefiv by 
several species of Dalberyia, ancf from 
which the celebrated carved furniture 
of Bombay is made. [The same name 
is applied to the Chinese ebony used 
in carving (Ball, Thintfs Chinese, 3rd 
ed., 107).] (See 818800.) 

[1615.—“Her lading is Black Wood, I 
think ebony."— Cocks’s Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 35. 

[1813.—“Black wood furniture becomes 
like heated metal."— Forbes, Or. Mem., 2nd 
ed., i. 106.] 

1879.—(In Babylonia). “ In a mound to the 
south of the mass of city ruins called Jum- 
juma, Mr. Rassam discovered the remains 
of a rich hall or palace . . . the cornices 
were of painted brick, and the roof of rich 
Indian bladkwood.”— Athenaeum, July 5, 22. 

BLANKS, s. The word is used for 
‘whites’ or ‘Europeans’ (Port, bronco) 
in the following, but we know not if 
anywhere else in English *. 

1718.—“The Heathens . . . too shy to 
venture into the Churches of the (so 

they call the Christians), since these were 
generally adorned with fine cloaths and all 
manner of proud apparel.”— (Ziegenbalg and 
PliUscho), Propagation of the Gospel, ix. Pt. 
I., 8rd ed., p. 70. 

[BLATTY, adj. Aeorr. of wildyatl, 
‘foreign’ (sec BILAYUT). A name 
applied to two plants in S. India, 
tne Sonneratia act da, and Hydrolea 
zeylanica (see Mad. Admin. Man. Gloss. 
s. v.). In the old records it is applied 
to a kind of cloth. Owen (Narrative, i. 
349) rises BUt as a name for the land- 
wind in Arabia, of which the origin is 
perhaps the same. 


[1610.—“Blatty, the oorge Rs. 060.”— 
Danvers, Letters, i. 72.] 

BLIMBEE, ». Malayul. vilimbi; H. 
belambd for bihmbdj 1 Malay, bdlimtivy 
or beliinhing. The fruit of Averrhm 
bilimbi, L. The genus was so called 
by Linnaeus in honour of Averrhoes, 
tlie Arab commentator on Aristotle and 
Avicenna. It embraces two species 
cultivated in India for their fruits; 
neither known in a wild state. See 
for the other CARAMBOLA- 

BLOOD-SUCKER, s. A harmless 
lizard ( Lacerta cristata) is so called, 
because when excited it changes in 
colour (especially about the neck) from 
a dirty yellow or grey, to a dark red. 

1810.—“On the morn, however, 1 dis¬ 
covered it to be a large lizard, tormed a 
blood-SUCker. ”—Morton's Life of Leyden, 
110 . 

[1813.—"The laree seroor, or lacerta, 
commonly called the bloodsucker.”— Forbes, 
Or. Mem. i. 110 (2nd ed.).] 

BOBACHEE, s. A cook (male). 
This is an Anglo-Indian vulgarisation 
of bdwarchi, a term originally brought, 
according to Hammer, by the hordes 
of Chingiz Khan into Western Asia. 
At the Mongol Court the Bdwarchi 
was a high dignitary, ‘Lord Sewer’ 
or the like (see Hammer** Golden 
Horde, 235, 4G1). The late Prof. A. 
Schiefner, however, stated to us that 
he could not trace a Mongol origin 
for the word, which appears to be Or. 
Turki. [Platts derives it from P. 
bdwar, ‘confidence.’] 

c. 1333.—“ Chaque fimir a un b&werdjv, at 
lorsque la table a 6te dresale, cet ofneier 
s'asaied devant son maltre . . . le bdwerdjy 
coupe la viande en petits morceaux. Ces 

§ ens-lh posshdent une grande habiletl pour 
Ipecer la viande.”— lbn Batuta, ii. 407. 

o. 1590. —B&warchl is the word used for 
cook in the original of the Ain (Blochmann's 
Eng. Tr. i. 58). 

1810.—“. . . the dripping ... is returned 
to the meat by a bunch of feathers . . . tied 
to the end of a short stick. This tittle neat, 
cleanly, and cheap dripping-ladle, answers 
admirably; it being in the i>ower of the 
babachy to baste any part with great pre¬ 
cision."— Williamson, V. M. i. 238. 

1866.— 

“ And every night and morning 
The bobachee shall kill 
The sempiternal moorghee. 

And well all have a grill, ” 

The Dawk Bungalow, 228. 
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BOBACHEE OONNAH, s. H. 

Bdwarchi-khdna , 4 Cook-house,' t.e. 
Kitchen ; generally in a cottage de¬ 
tached from the residence of a Euro¬ 
pean household. 

[1829.—"In defiance of all Bawurchee- 
lrhft.nA. rules and regulations."—Or. Sport 
Mag., i. 118.] 

BOBBEBT, s. For the origin see 
BOBBERY-BOB* A noise, a disturliance, 
a row. 

[1710.—“And beat with their hand on the 
mouth, making a certain noise, which we 
Portuguese call babare. Babare is a word 
composed of baba , ‘a child’ und are, an ad¬ 
verb implying ‘to call.’”— Orient* Co ngu is- 
tado. vol ii. ; Coiupiistu, i. div. i. sec. 8.] 

1830.—“When the hand struck up (my 
Arab) was much frightened, made bobbery, 
set his foot in a hole and nearly pitched 
me."— Mem. of Vol. Mountain, 2nd ed M 106. 

1866.—“But what is the meaning of all 
this bobbery ? ” — The. Dawk Bungalow, 
p. 387. 

Bobbery is used in ‘pigeon English,’ 
and of course a Chinese origin is found 
for it, viz. pn-pi, Cantonese, ‘a noise.’ 

S The idea that there is a similar 
English word (see 7 sar. A T . <k Q., v. 
205, 271, 338, 415, 513) is rejected bv 
the N.E.D.] 

BOBBERY-BOB! interj. The 
Anglo-Indian colloquial representation 
of a common exclamation of Hindus 
when in surprise or grief--‘B&p-re! or 
Bap-re Bap,’ ‘ O Father! ’ (we have 
known a friend from north of Tweed 
whose ordinary interjection was ‘Mv 
great-grandmother ! ’). Blumenroth ! s 
Philippine Vocabulary gives Nacfi 
Madre mia , as a vulgar exclamation of 
admiration. 

1782.—“Captain Cowc being again exam¬ 
ined ... if he had any opportunity to make 
any observations concerning the execution 
of Nundcomar ? said, he hath; that he saw the 
whole except the immediate act of execu¬ 
tion . . . there were 8 or 10,000 people 
assembled; who at the moment the Kaiah 
was turned off, dispersed suddenly, crying 
' Ah-baup&ree l 1 leaving nobody about the 
gallows but the Sheriff and his attendants, 
and a few European spectators. He ex¬ 
plains the term AJb-b&up-aree, to be an 
exclamation of the black people, upon the 
appearance of anything very alarming, and 
when they are in great pain."— Priced 2nd 
Letter to It. Burke, p, 5. in Tracts, vol. ii. 

ii 11 If an Hindoo was to see a house on 
fire, to reoeive asrnart slap on the face, 
break a china basin, cut hie finger, see two 
Europeans boxing, or a sparrow shot, he 


would call out Ab-banp-aree 1 ”—From 
Report ttf Select Committee of H. of C., Ibid. 
pp. 9-10. 

1834.—“They both hastened to the spot, 
where the man lay senseless, and the syce 
by his side muttering Bfipre bftpre.”— The 
Baboo , i. 48. 

1868-64.—“My» men soon became aware 
of the unwelcome visitor, and raised the cry, 

‘ A bear, a bear! ’ 

“Ahit bap-re-bap I Oh, my father! go 
and drive him away,’ said a timorous voice 
from under a blanket close by."— Lt.-Col. 
Lewis, A FI if on the Wheel, 142. • 

BOBBERY-PACK, s. A pack of 
hounds of different breeds, or (oftener) 
of no breed at all, wherewith young 
officers hunt jackals or the like.; pre¬ 
sumably so called from the noise and 
disturliance that.such a pack are apt 
to raise. And hence a ‘scratch pack’ 
of any kind, as a ‘scratch match’ at 
cricket, &c. (See a quotation under 
BUNOW.) 

1878.—“ ... on the mornings when the 
‘ bobber* ’ pack went out, of which Mac- 
pheraon was ‘master,’ and I ‘whip,’ we 
used to be up by 4 a.M .”—Life in the Mofvi¬ 
sit, i. 142. 

The following occurs in a letter re¬ 
ceived from an old Indian by one of 
the authors, some years ago : 

"What a Cabinet-has put together! 

—a regular bobbery-pack." 

BOCCA TIGRIS, n.p. The name 
applied to the estuary of the Canton 
River. It appears to be an inaccurate 
reproduction of the Portuguese Boat 
do Tigre, and that to he a rendering 
of the Chinese name Hu-min, “ Tiger 
Gate.” Hence in the second quotation 
Tigris is supposed to be the name of 
the river. 

1747- - “ At 8 o’clock we passed the Bog of 
Tygera, and at noon the Lyon’s Tower. — 
A I'oy. to the E. Indies in 1747 and 1748. 

1770 .—*‘The City of Canton is situated 
on the hunks of the Tigris, a large river. 

. . Ramatl (tr, 1771), ii. 258. 

1782. — “. ... h sept lieues do la boucko 
du Tigre, on apperijoit la Tour du Lion."— 
Sonnerat, Voyage, ii. 234. 

[1900.—“The launch was taken up the 
Canton River and abandoned near the Boccn 
Tigris (the Bogue )."—The Times, 29 Oot.] 

BOCHA, s. H. boch<J. A kind of 
chair-palankin formerly in use in 
Bengal, but now quite forgotten. 

1810.—“ ladies are usually conveyed about 
Calcutta ... in a kind of palanquin called 
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ft bootaah . . . being a compound of 1 our 
sedan chair with thobody of ft chariot. . . . 
I should have observed that most of the 
gentlemen residing at Calcutta ride in bo- 

chahs. "—\\ur,MHSu «, v. m. i. 322 . 

BOQUE, «.p. This name is applied 
by seamen to the narrow s at the mouth 
of the Canton Tin er, and is a corrup¬ 
tion of Horn. (See BOCCA TIGRIS.) 

BOLIAH, BAULEAH, «. Ben«. 
bfrfdut. A kind of light acconunoda- 
tion boat with a cabin, in use on the 
Bengal rivers. We do not find the word 
in anv of the dictionaries. Ives, in the 
middle of the 18th century, describes 
it as a boat ver\ long, but so narrow 
that only one man could sit in the 
breadth, though it cimicd a multitude 
of rowers. This L not the character 
of the boat so railed now. [Buchanan 
Hamilton, writing about 1820, says : 
“The bhauliya is intended for the 


so called in some old works. Jlovibilat 
is used in Persia for a negro slave ; 
see quotation. 

1516.— “ . . . anotlior island, in which 
| there is a city of the Moors called Bombaxa, 
i very huge ftnd tionutiful."— /iarhoco, 11. Keo 
also Colonial I'npirx under 1609, i. 1K8. 

18851. — “. . . the BombaSBi, or coal-black 
, negro of the interior, being of jimeh less 
| price, and usually only used as a cook.”-- 
11 ///.v. Moth'I u 1‘iv.iio, 5126. 

j BOMBAY, It, has been al- 
: leged, often and posit ivelv (as in the 
ipiotations below from Fryer and 
1 tlrose), that this name is an English 
! corrupt ion from the. Portuguese lloin- 
j hah In, ‘good bay.’ The grammar of 
; the alleged etymon is lwid, and the. 
j history is no better ; for tin* name can 
J be traced long before the Portuguese 
j occupation, long before the arrival of 
1 the Portuguese in India. C. 14510, 
! vve find the bland'- of Malum and 


same put pose, [conveyance of pas- which united bum the 

sengorsj, and is about the. same size as j existing island of Bombay, held, along 
the Pnnsi (see PAUNCHWAY). It is with Salsctte, by a Hindu liai, who 
sharp at both ends, rises at. the ends | was trihupuv to the Mohammedan 
less than the l'misi, and its tilt is ! King of Guzerat. (See Ran Mtilti, ii. 
placed in the middle, the rowers stand- ; .'150); [ed. 1878, p. 270]. The same 
ing hotli before and behind the. place . form reappeais (1516) m Burlsisa’s 
of accommodation of passengers. On j Tuna -Minjamlni (p. (58), in the Kstndo 
the Kosi, the Khauliya is a large fishing- 1 tin Italia under 1525, and (1563) in 
boat, carrying six or seven men.” Garcia de Orta, who writes both Mom- 
(Eastern India, iii. 345.) Orant. {Rural haim and lknnbaiui. The latter author, 
Life, p. 5) gives a drawing and descrip- , mentioning tin- excellence of the areen 
tion of the modern boat.] 1 produced there, speaks of himself 


1757.-- “To get two bolias, ;i Goordore, 
and 87 dandies from the Nazir. 11 —Ivrx, 157. 

1810. —“On one side the picturesque txjats 
of the natives, with their floating huts ; on 
the other the bolios anil pleasure-boats of 
the English .”—Mm in Graham, 142. 

1811. —“The extreme lightness of its con 
struction gave it incredible .... sjieed. 
An example is cited of a Governor General 
who in his Bawaleea ]«.*rformod in 8 days 
the voyage from Lucknow to Calcutta, a 
distance of 400 marine leagues .”—Soh i/nx, 
iii. The drawing represents a very light 
skiff, with only it small kiosqtte at the stern. 

1824.—“We found two Bholialls, or large 
row-boats, with convenient cabins. . . 
Hf.hrr, i. 26. 

1834. -“Kivcrs's attention had been at¬ 
tracted by seeing a large beauliah in the 
act of swinging to the tide.” -The llalmu, 
i. 14. 

BOLTA, s. A turn of a rope.; sea 
H. from Port, volta (Roebuck). 

BOMBAS A, n.p. The Island of 
Mombasa, oil' the E, African Coast, is 


having had. a grant of the island 
from the King of Portugal (see 
below). It is eiistomaiily called Horn- 
haitn on the. earliest English Rupee 
coinage. (See under RUPEE.) The 
shrine of the goddess Mumba-Cm 
from whom the name is supposed to 
have, been taken, stood oil the Es¬ 
planade till the middle of the, 17t.h 
century, when it was removed to its 
present- site in the middle of what 
is now t.he most frequented part of 
the native town. 

1507. — “Sultan Mahonmed Itigarrah of 
Guzerat having carried an army against 
Ghaiwul, in the year of t.ho Hijra 013, in 
order to destroy the Europeans, tie effected 
his designs against the towns of liassai 
(sec BASSEIN) and Uanbai, and returned 
to his own capital. . . .” -Mirat-i-Almntfi 
(Bird’s trnnsi.), 211-15. 

I 1508.- “The Vieoi'oy quitted Babul, 

j (Kissing by Ghaut, where lie did not care 
to go in, to avoid delay, and unchored at 
Bombaim, whence the people fled whon 
they saw the fleet, and our men carried off 
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many cows, and caught some blacks whom 
they found hiding in the woods, and of 
these they took away those that were good, 
and killed the rest.”- Correa, i. 920. 

1516.—“ ... a fortress of the before- 
named King (of Guzerat), called Tana- 
mayambu, and near it is a Moorish town, 
very pleasant, with many gardens ... a 
town of very great Moorish mosques, and 
temples of Worship of the Gentiles ... it 
is likewise a sea ix>rt, but of little trade.”— 
Barbosa , 69. The name here appears to 
combine, in a common oriental fashion, 
the name of the adjoining town of Thana 
(see TAHA) and Bombay. 

1525.—“E a Ilha do Mombayn, (pie no 
forall velho osta.ua cm catorze mill e quatro 
cento fedeas . . . J xii ij. iiii. c fedeas. 

“ E os anos otros estuua arrendada por 
mill trezentos setenta e cinque pardons . . . 
j iii.® lxxv. pardaos. 

“Foyaforada a most re Pioguo jielo dito 
ovemador, jx>r mill quatro centos trinta 
ous pardaos mtfo . . . 7 iiij.° xxxij. pardaos 
m4o.—Tombo do Estada dtl India, 160-161. 

1531.—“The Governor nt the island of 
Bombaim awaited the junction of the whole 
expedition, of which he made a muster, 
taking a roll from each captain, of the 
Portuguese soldiers and sailors and of the 
captive slaves who could tight and help, and 
of the numlier of musketeers, and of other 
people, such as servants. Ami all taken 
together he found in the whole fleet some 
3560 soldiers (//«#»rut d'urinas), counting 
captains and gentlemen; and some 1450 
Portuguese seamen, with the pilots and 
masters ; and some 2000 soldiers who were 
Malabars ami Goa t'anarincs; and 8000 
slaves fit to fight; ami among these he 
found more than 3000 musketeers (*3{>i»gar~ 
ileiroA), and 4000 country seamen who could 
row (martah it os dr terra rem*ir< w), besides 
the mariners of the junks who were more 
than 800; and with married and single 
women, and people taking gmais and pro¬ 
visions to sell, and menial servants, the 
whole together was more than 30,000 souls. 
. . — Coma , iii. 392. 

1538. --“The Isle of Bombay has on the 
south the waters of the bay which is called 
after it, and the island of (’haul; on the 
N. the island of Salaete ; on the east Salseto 
also; and on the west the Indian Ocean. 
The land of this island is very low, and 
covered with great and lieautiful groves of 
trees. There is much game, anil abundance 
of meat and rice, and there is no memory 
of any scarcity. Nowadays it is called the 
island of Boa-Vlda; a name givon to it by 
Hector da Silveim, because when his fleet 
was cruising on this coast his soldiers had 

5 rent refreshment and enjoyment there."— 
. de Castro, Primeiro Itotriro, p. 81. 

1552. —“. . . a small stream called Bate 
which runs into the Bay of Bombain, and 
which is regarded as the demarcation be¬ 
tween the Kingdom of Guzurute and the 
Kingdom of Decnn."— Kama, 1. ix. 1. 


1552.—“The Governor advanced against 
Bombaym on the 6th February, which was 
moreover the very day on which Ash 
Wednesday fell."— Canto, IV., v. 5. 

1554.—“ Item of Mazaguao 8500 fedeas. 

“ Item of Monbaym, 17,000 fedeas-. 

“ Rents of the land surrendered by the 
King of Canbaya in 1543, from 1535 to 
1548.”— S. Botelho, Tinabo, 139. 

1663. — “. .’. and better still is (that the 
areca) of Mombaim, an estate and island 
which the King our Lord has graciously 
granted me on perpetual lease."*— Garcia 
be Orta, f. 91 e. 

„ “ Servant. Sir, .bore is Simon 

Toscano, your tenant nt Bombaim, who has 
brought this basket of mangoes for you to 
make a present to the Governor; and he 
sjiys that when he has moored his vessel 
he will come hero to put up.”— Ibid. f. 134». 

1611. -“ ^tlon of the Port of Mom- 

faaym. . . . The Viceroy Condo de Lin- 
hnres sent the 8 councillors to fortify this 
Bay, so that no European* enemy should 
be able to cuter. These Ministers visited 
the place, and were of opinion that the 
width (of the entrance) being so great, 
becoming even wider and more unob¬ 
structed further in, there was no place 
that you could fortify so ns to defend the 
entrance. . . Korarro, MS. f. 227. 

1666.— “CV-> Tch&xms .... demeurent 
|mur la plupart a Baroche, a Bambaye et k 
A modal Kid.”— Theienot, v. 40. 

“ De Buenim a Bombaiim il y a 
six licnos."--//«W. 248. 

1673.—“Deccinlier the Eighth wo paid 
our Homage to the L’nion-flng flying on the 
Fort of Bombaim.” —Fryer, 59. 

,, “Bombaim . . . ventures furthest 
out into the Sea, making the Mouth of 
a spacious Bay, whence it has its Ety¬ 
mology ; Bombaim, quasi Boon bay."— 
Ibid. 62. 

1676. --“Since the present King of Eng¬ 
land married the Princess of Portaged! , who 
had in Portion the famous Port of Bombeye 
. . . they coin both Silver, Copper, and 
Tinn."— Tavernier, E. T., ii. 6. 

1677. —“Quod dicta Insula de Bombaim, 
ana cum dependontiis suis, nobis ab origins 
liorift. fide ex jNicto (sicut ouortuit) tradita 
non fnerit."— King Charles II. to the Viceroy 
L. de Mendoza Furtado, in Desrn., <tr. 
of the Port and Island of Bombay, 1724, 
p. 77. 

1690.—“This Island has its Denomination 
from the Ilarlxiur, which . . . was ori¬ 
ginally called Boob Bay, i.e. in the Portu- 
gnese Language, a Good Bay or Harbour."— 
tlvi nylon., 129. 


• “ Terra e illia de que El-Rel nosso mnhor me 
fiv, mereft, aforada uni fatiota.” Em fiUiota is a 
corruption apparently of em jthyUuta, i.t. property 
the person to whom land was granted on a lease 
such as the Civil Law called emphyteusis. 11 The 
omphyteuta was a perpetual lessee who paid a 
perpetual rent to the owner.”— English Cyd. a.v. 
itmpKytt unit. 
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1711.—Lockyer declares it to be im¬ 
possible, with all the Company’s Strength 
and Art, to make Bombay “ a Mart of great 
Business.”—P. 83. ' 

c. 1760.—“. . . one of tho most com¬ 
modious bays perhaps in the world, from 
which distinction it received the denomi¬ 
nation of Bombay, by corruption from 
the Portuguese Bnona-Bahia , though now 
usually written by them Bombaim.” —tfnw, 
i. 26. 

1770.—“No man chose to settlo in a 
country so unhealthy ns to give rise to the 
proverb That at Bombay a man’* lift did 
not exceed tiro monsoons. — Rat/naf (E. T,, 

1777), i. 389. 

1809. —“The hugest pagoda in Bombay 
is in the Black Town. ... It is dedicated 
to Moiriba lienee . . . who by her images 
and attributes seems to be Parvati, the wife 
of Siva .”—Maria Graham, 14. 

BOMBAY BOX-WORK. This 
well-known manufacture, consisting in 
the decoration of boxes, desks, &c., 
with veneers of geometrical mosaic, 
somewhat aftei the fashion of Tun¬ 
bridge ware, is said to have been intro¬ 
duced from Shiraz to Surat more than 
a century ago, and some 30 years later 
from Surat to Bombay. The veneers 
are formed by cementing together fine 
triangular prisms of ebony, ivory, 
green-stained ivory, stag’s horn, and 
tin, so that the sections when sawn 
across form the required pattern, and 
such thin sections are then attached 
to the panels of the box with strong 
glue. 

BOMBAY DUCK.— See BUMMELO- 

BOMBAY MARINE. This was 
the title borne for many years by the 
meritorious but somewhat depressed 
service which in 1830 acquired the 
style of the “Indian Navy,” and on 
30th April, 1863, ceased to exist. The 
detachments of this force which took 
part in the China War (1841-42) were 
Known to their brethren of the Royal 
Navy, nnder the temptation of allitera¬ 
tion, as the “ Bombay Buccaneers.” In 
their earliest employment against the 
pirates of Western India and the 
Persian Gulf, they had been known as 
“the Grab Service.” But, no matter 
for these names, the history of this 
Navy is full of brilliant actions and 
services. We will quote two noble 
examples of public virtue : 

(1) In July 1811, a squadron under 
Commodore John Hayes took two 


large junks issuing from Batavia, then 
under blockade. These were lawful 
prize, laden with Dutch property, 
valued at .£600,000. But Hayes knew 
that such a capture would create great 
difficulties and embarrassments in the 
English trade at Canton, and he 
directed the release of this splendid 
prize. 

(2) 30tli June 1815, Lieut. Boyce in 
the brig ‘Nautilus’ (180 tons, carrying 
ten 18-pr. carronades, and four 9-pra.) 
encountered the U. S. sloop-of-war ‘Pea¬ 
cock ’ (539 tons, carrying twenty 32-pr. 
carronades, and two long 18-prs.). 
After he had informed the American 
of the ratification of peace, Boyce was 
peremptorily ordered to haul down liis 
colours, which he answered by a flat 
refusal. The ‘Peacock’ opened fire, 
and a short but brisk action followed, 
in which Boyce and his first lieutenant 
were shot down. The gallant Boyce 
had a special pension from the 
Company (£‘435 in all) and lived to 
his 93rd year to enjoy it. 

We take the facts from the History 
of this Navy by one of its officers, 
Lieut. C. R. Low (i. 294), but he 
erroneously states the pension to have 
been granted by the U.S. Govt. 

1780.—“The Hon. Company’s schooner, 
Carinjar, with Lieut. Murry Commander, 
of the Bombay Marines, is going to Archin 
(sic, see ACHEEN) to moet the Ceres and 
the other Europe ships from Madrass, to 
put on board of them the St. Helena stores.” 
— llichj’s Bengal Gazette, April 8th. 

BONITO, s. A fish (Thyrmus pe- 
lamys , Day) of the same family (Scom- 
bridae) as mackerel and tunny, very 
common in the Indian seas. The name 
is Port., and apparently is the adj. 
bonito, ‘fine.’ 

c. 1610.—“On y peachc vne quantity 
admirable de gros poiasons, de sept ou huit 
sortes, qui sont n&ntmoins quasi de mearae 
race et espece. . commes bonltea, alba- 
chores, daurades, et autros.”— Pyrard , i. 
137. 

1615. — “Bonitoes and albicores are in 
colour, shape, and taste much like to 
Mackerils, but grow to be very large."— 
Terry, in Purchas, ii. 1464. 

c. 1620.— 

“ How many sail of well-mann'd ships 

As the Bonito does the Flying-fish 

Have we pursued. . . .” 

Beanm. de Flet., The Double Marriage, ii. 1. 

o. 1760.—“The fish undoubtedly takes 
its name from relishing so well to the taste 
of the Portuguese . . . that they call it 
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Boolto, which answers in oar tongue to 
delicious."— Grate, i. 5. 

1764— 

“ While on the vard-arm the harpooner sits, 

Strikes the boneta, or the shark en¬ 
snares."— Grainger, B. it\ 

1773.—“The Cdptain informed us he had 
named his ship the Bonnetta, out of grati¬ 
tude to Providence; for once . . . the 
ship in which he then sailed was becalmed 
for five weeks, and during all that time, 
numbers of the fish Bonnetta swam close to 
her, and were caught for food ; ho resolved 
therefore that the ship he should next get 
should bo called the lionuetin."--Bonoetl, 
Journal of a Tour, <Lc., under Oct. 16,1773. 

BONZE, *. A term long applied 
by Europeans in China to the Buddhist 
clergy, but originating with early 
visitors to Japan. Its origin is how¬ 
ever not quite clear. The Chinese 
Fun-seng, ‘a religious person’ is in 
Japanese bonzi or bona 5; but Koppen 
prefers fd-sze, 4 Teacher of the Law,’ 
pron. in Japanese bo-zi ( Die Itel. des 
Buddha , i. 321, and also Schott’s Zur 
Litt. des Chin. Butldhvmus, 1873, p. 46). 
It will be seen that some of the old 
quotations favour one, and some the 
other, of these sources. On the other 
hand, Bandhya (for Ski. vandya, ‘to 
whom worship or reverence is due, 
very reverend ’) seems to be applied in 
Nepal to the Buddhist, clergy, and 
Hodgson considers the Japanese bon/e 
(bonzii f) traceable to this. (Essays, 
1874, p. 63.) The same word, as 
bandhe or banae, is in Tibetan similarly 
applied.—(See Jaeschke's Did., p. 365.) 
The word first occurs in Jorge Alvarez’s 
account of Japan, and next, a little 
later, in the letters of St. Francis 
Xavier. Cocks in his Diary uses 
forms approaching borx. 

1549.—“I find the common secular people 
here loss impure and more obedient to 
reason than their priests, whom they call 
bOUSOB. ’— Letter of <S F. .Xut irr, in Cole¬ 
ridge’* Life, ii. 238. 

1552.—“Erubeseunt enini, et incrodibi- 
liter oonfnnduntur Bonzii, ubi male «>- 
haerere, no pugnare inter sese en, quae 
docent, palnra ostenditur."— Fete. Fr. Xarerii 
Rpislt. V. xvii., ed. 1667. 

1572.—“. . . sacerdotes . , . qui ipsorum 
lingu& Bonzii appellantur.”— E. Acosta , 58. 

1585.—“They have amongst them (in 
Japan) many priests of their idqls whom 
they call BOUOI, of the which there he 
great convents."— Paries’* Tr. of Afendom 
(1589), ii. 800. 

1590.—“This doctrine doe all they em¬ 
brace, which are in China called Cen, but 
with ns at Iapon are named Baud-"— An 


Exxt. Treatise of the Kingd. of China, dx.. 
Bail,- ii. 580. 

c. 16D6—“Capfc. Saris has Bon tens " — 
Purchas, i. 374. 

1618.—“And their is 300 bote (or pagon 
pristes) have alowance and mentaynance for 
eaver to pray for his sole, in the same sorte 
as rounkes and fry res use to doe amongst 
the Roman pai istes.”— Cork*'* Diary, ii. 75; 
[in i. 117, boae j; bosaea (i. 143). 

(1676.—“It is estimated that there are in 
this country (Siam) more than 200,000 priests 
called Bonzes.”— Tavernier, ed. Ball, it. 293.] 

1727—“ ... or perhaps make him fadge 
in a China bonzee in his Calendar, under the 
name of a Christian Saint."— A. Hamilton , 
i. 253. 

1794-7— 

“ Alike to me encas'd in Grecian bronze 

Koran or Vulgate, Veda, Priest, or Bonze." 
Pursuit* of Literature, 6th ed., p. 835. 

c. 1814— 

“ While Fum deals in Mandarins, Bon>M, 
fiohea— 

Peers, Bishops, and Punch, Hum—are 
sacred to thee.” 

T. Moore, Hum. and Fum. 

[(1) BORA, BOORA, s. Beng. 
hhuda , a kind of cargo-l>oat used in 
the rivers of Bengal. 

(1675.— “ Mxiut noone overtook the eight 
bor&es.'‘ —7/ 'edge*, ltiary, Hak. Soc. ii. 
cexxxvii. 

[1680.--“The boora . . . being a very 
floaty light Ixiat, rowinge with 20 to 30 
Owars, these carry Salt Peeter and other 
goods from Hugly downewards, and some 
trade to Dacca with salt; they also serve 
for tow boats for ye ships bound up or 
downe ye river ~lhni. ii. 15.] 

(2) BORA s - H. and Guz. bohrd 
and bokora, which H. H. Wilson in¬ 
fers to the Kkt. ryavahdri , ‘a trader, 
or man of affairs,’ from which are 
formed the ordinary Ii. words byohard, 
byohuriyd (and a Guzerati form which 
comes very near hohord). This is con¬ 
firmed by the quotation from Nurullah 
below, but it is not quite certain. Dr. 
John Wilson (see below) gives an 
Arabic derivation which we have been 
unable to verify. [There can be no 
reasonable doubt that this is incorrect.] 

There are two classes of Bohras be¬ 
longing to different Mohammedan 
sects, and different, in habit of life. 

1. The Shi’a Bohras, who are es¬ 
sentially townspeople, and especially 
congregate in Surat, Burhanpur, Ujjain, 
&c. They are those beBt known far 
and wide by the name, and are usually 
devoted to trading and money-lending. 
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Their original .seal wus in Gtizeral, and 
they are mast lumierou.s there, and in 
the Bombay territory generally, Imt 
are also to be found in various pai ls of 
Central India and the N.-W. I’rownees, 
[where they are all Hindus], The 
word in Bombay is often used as syn¬ 
onymous with pedlar o< boxw&llah. 
They are generally well-to-do people, 
keeping very cleanly and comfortable 
houses. [See an account of them in 
Forbes, Or. Man. i. 470 seqq. 2nd od.] 
These Bohras appear to form one of 
the numerous Shi'a sects, akin in 
character to, and apparently of the 
same origin as, the Isiiiailivah (or A s- 
snmns of the Middle Ages), and claim 
as their original head and doctor in 
India one Ya’kfib, who emigrated 
from Egxpt, and landed in Cambay 
A.D. 1137. But the chief seat of the 
doctrine, is alleged to have been in 
Yemen, till that country was con- I 
qucred by the Turks in 1538. A J 
large, exodus of the sect to India then | 
took place. Like the Isniailis they 
attach a divine < baraeter to their 
Mullah or chief Pont ill, x\hn non 
resides at Surat. They are guided by 
him in all things, und the\ jiay him a 
percentage on their pvolils. But there 
are several sectarian subdivisions: 
JMudi Bohras, ,S Udaiaaini Bohras; &c. 
[See Forbes, Has Mala, ed. 1878, p. 2(54 
seqq.] 

2. The Sunni Bohras. These are 
very numerous in the Northern ('on- 
can and Guzerat. They are essentially 
peasants, sturdy, thritty, and excellent 
cultivators, retaining much of Hindu 
habit; and are, though they have 
dropped caste distinctions, very exclu¬ 
sive and “dcimnmiatioiiui ” (as the 
Bombay Gazetteer expresses it). Ex¬ 
ceptionally, at Pat tan, in Barrs la State, 
there is a rich and thriving community 
of trading Bohras of the Sunni section ; 
they have no intercourse with their 
Slira namesakes. 

The history of the Bohras is still 
very obscure; nor does it seem ascer¬ 
tained whether the two sections were 
originally one. Some things indicate 
that the Sht’a Bohras may he, in accord¬ 
ance with their tradition, in some con¬ 
siderable part of foreign descent, and 
that the riunni Bohras, who are un¬ 
questionably of Hindu descent, may 
have been native converts of the 
foreign immigrants, afterwards forcibly 


brought over to Sunnism by tin: Guze¬ 
rat Sultans. But all this must be 
said with much reserve. The history 
is worthy of investigation. 

The quotation from Ilm Batuta, 
which refers to Ganduri on the Banda 
river, south of Cambay, alludes most 
irobably to the Bohras, and may per- 
iaps, though not necessarily, indicate, 
an origin for the name (liHereut from 
either of those suggested. 

c. 1313.— “ When we arrived at Kandahar 
... we received a visit from the "prineijxd 
Musuhimns dwelling at his (tho pagan 
Kind’s) Capital, such as the Chi/dren. of 
Khojtth Bohrah, among whom was tho Nii- 
khoda Ihndiim, who had 6 vessels belonging 
to him .”—ibn ttauao, iv. 58. 

c. 1620.--Nurullah of 8hu-.tcr, quoted by 
(‘olebrooko, speaks of thi- class as having 
been converted to Islam 300 years l>eforo. 
He says also: “Most of them subsist by 
commerce and mechanical trades; as is in¬ 
dicated by the name Bohrah, which signifies 
‘merchant' in the dialect of Uujerut."—In 
. I >. fits., vii. 338. 

1673. . . . The rest (of the Mohamme¬ 

dans) are adopted under tho name of tho 
Province or Kingdom they are born in, as 
Afinjul . . . or Schisms they have made, as 
/ii/hiiti, Jr,nottee, ami the lowest of all is 
Borrah.”- Fryer, 03. 

c. 1780.—“Among the ro>t was the whole 
of thu property of a certain Muhammad 
Mokrim, a man of the Bohra tribe, the 
Chief of all the merchants, and the owner 
of three or four merchant ships.” - It . of 
lltj,lnr Ah it, 383. 

1810. “Tho Borahs arc an inferior ,-et of 
travelling merchants. The inside of a Burak's 
box is like that of an F.nglish country shop, 
spelling.lsioks, prayer-books, lavender water, 
eau do luce, soap, tapes, scissors, knives, 
needles, and thread make but a small part 
of the variety ."—Maria Graham, 33. 

1825.—“The Boras (at Broach) in general 
are unpopular, and held in tho same esti¬ 
mation for parsimony that tho Jews are in 
Kngland.”■— /frhrr, ed. 1811, ii. 119; also 
see 72. 

1853.“ “ I had tlio pleasure of baptizing 
broad Ihraim, the first Bohora. who, as far 
as we know, has yet embnieed Christianity 
in India. ... Ho appears thoroughly 
divorced from Muhammad, and from ’Ali 
the son-in-law of Muhammad, whom the 
liahorfis or Jnitiatat, according to the mean¬ 
ing of tho Arabic word, from which the 
namo is derived, esteem ns an improvement 
on his father-in-law, having a higher degree 
of inspiration, which has in good measure, 
as they imagine, manifested itself among his 
successors, recognised by the Bohoras and 
by tho Ansariyah, Ismaeliyah, Drus, and 
Motawileh of Syria. . . ."—Utter of Dr. John. 
Wilson, in Life, p. 456. 

1863.—“. . . India, between which and 
the north-east coast of Africa, a consider- 
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able trade is curried on, chiefly by Borah 
merchants of (bowrat and Cutch ."-—Badger, 
Jutiwd. to Wirt/o mu, llak. Soc. xlix. 

BORNEO, n.p. This name, as 
applied to tin* great Island in its en¬ 
tirety, is taken from that of the capital 
town of the chief Malay State existing 
on it when it became known to 
Europeans, Brimt, Burnt, Brunni , or 
Bumai, still existing and known as 
Brunei. 


j comes circular, rising in three shallower 
i stages, bordered with small dagoltas 
, (72 in number), and a large dagoba 
! crowns the whole. The 72 dagobas 
are hollow, built in a kind of stone 
lattice, and each contains, or has con¬ 
tained, within, a stone Buddha in the 
usual attitude. In niches of the corri¬ 
dors also are numerous Buddhas larger 
than life, and alsmt 400 in numlier. 
Mr. Fergusson concludes from various 
i data that this wonderful structure must 


1516.—“In this island much camphor for j 
eating is gathered, and the Indians value it ! 
highly. . . . This island is called Borney." ! 
—Jfurbam , 203-4. 

1521. -“The two ships departed thence, 
and running among many islands came on 
one which contained much cinnamon of the 
finest kind. And then again running among 
many islands they came to the Island of 
Borneo, where in the harbour they found 
many junks belonging to merchants from all 
the parts about Malacca, who make a great 
mart in that Borneo."- -(.Went, ii. 631. 

1584. “('amphora from Brimeo (mis¬ 
reading probably for Bruneo) ncuro to 
China.”- in Hull. ii. 112. 

[1610. ■ “ Bomelaya arc with white and 
black <pmrls, like checkers, -ueh as Poling- 
knytsy arc.” - Mr,,<■>,.<, Jsttn\ s\ i 72.) 

The cloth called Bomelaya perhaps took 
its name from this island. 

[ ,, “There is brimstone, pepper, 

Bouraesh camphor."- /him us, /.itl/'is, i. 
79.] 

1614.--In Sii!imhorii. i. 313 fund in Fo-t’-r, 
L'ttn-n , ii. 94J, it is written Buraea. 

1727.—“The great island of Bornew or 
Borneo, the largest except (\ilif\,rm'<t in the 
known world." .1. Humi/Uni, ii. 44. 

BORO-BODOR, or -BUDUR, n.p. 
The name of a great Buddhistic monu¬ 
ment of Indian character in the district 
of Kudu in Java; one of the most re¬ 
markable in the world. It is a ijuasi- 
pyramidal structure occupying the 
summit of a bill, which apparently 
forms the core of tin- building. It is 
ipuulrangular in plan, the sides, however, 
broken by successive projections; each 
side of tlie basement, 406 feet. Includ¬ 
ing the Iwisement, it rises in six succes¬ 
sive terraces, four of them forming 
corridors, the sides of which are 

i ianelled with bas-reliefs, which Mr. 
fergusson calculated would, if extended 
in a single, line, cover three miles of 
ground. These represent scenes in the 
life of Sakya Muni, scenes from the 
J a takas, or pre-existences of Sakya, 
and other senes of Buddhistic groups. 
Alum* the corridors the structure lie- 


date from a.d. 650 to 800. 

This monument is not mentioned in 
Valentijn’sgreat History of the Dutch 
Indies (1726), nor does its name ever 
seem to have reached Europe till Sir 
Stamford Rallies, the British Lieut.- 
Governor of Java, visited the district 
in January 1814. The structure was 
then covered with soil and vegetation, 
even with trees of considerable size. 
Raffles caused it to be cleared, and 
drawings and measurements to be 
made. His History of Ja m, and Craw¬ 
ford J list, of the Indian Archipelago, 
made it known to tin- world. The 
Dutch Government, in 1H74, published 
a great collection of illustrative plates, 
with a descriptive text. 

The meaning of the name by which 
this monument is known in the. neigh¬ 
bourhood has been much dclurted. 
Raffles writes it B&ra Bod a [Hint, of 
Jam, 2nd ed., ii. 30 seqt(.\ [Crawford, 
Descr. Did. (s.v.), says: “Boro is, in 
Javanese, the name of a kind of fish- 
trap, and bailor may possibly be a cor¬ 
ruption of the Sanscrit buna, ‘old.’”l 
The most probable interpretation, and 
accepted bv Friedrich and other 
scholars of weight, is that of ‘ Myriad 
Buddha*.’ This would be in some 
analogy to another famous Buddhist 
monument in a neighlujuring district, 
at Brambiiuan, which is called Chandi 
Fewu, or the “Thousand Temples,” 
though the number has been really 
238. 


BOSH, s. and iuterj. This is alleged 
to be taken from the Turkish bosh, 
signifying “empty, vain, useless, valid 
of sense, meaning or utility” (Red- 
house’s Did.). But we have not l>cen 
aide to trace its history or first appear¬ 
ance in English. [According to the 
.V. E. D. the won! seems to liaveeome into 
use al»out. 1834 under the influence of 
Morier’s novels, At/esha, Hajji Baba, 



bosxAn, boubmAn. to bowly. bow by. 


&c. _ For various peculations on its 
origin see 5 ser. JV. db Q. iii. 114, 173, 
257. 

[184<3.—“Tho people flatter the Envoy 
into the belief that the tumult is Bash 
(nothing).’’— Lady Saif, Journal, -17.J 

BOSMAN, BOCHMAN, s. Boat¬ 
swain. Lascar's H. (Roebuck). 

BOTICKEER, s. Port, botiqueim. 
A shop or stall-keeper. (See 

BOUTIQUE.) 

1567.—“ Item, {wrecco quo ... os boti- 
queiros nao tenhao as butioas apertas nos 
aias de festa, senao depois la messa da 
ter^a.”—Decree .31 of Council of Goa, in 
Archie. Port. Orient., fuse. 4. 

1727.—“. . . he i«ist all over, and was 
forced to relieve the poor Botickeers or 
Shopkeepers, who before could jiay him 
Taxes.”— A. Hamilton, i. 268. 


1792.— “A Bound Hedge, formed of a 
wide belt of thorny plants (at Seringa- 
pa tarn).”— Wilts, Historical Sketches, iii. 217. J 

BOUTIQUE, s. A common word 
j in Ceylon and the Madras Presidency 
(to which it is now peculiar) for a 
small native shop or booth: Port. 
Initial or boteca. From Bluteau (Suppt.) 
it would seem that tlie use of butica 
was peculiar to Portugtiese India. 

[1548.—Buticas. See quotation under 

SIND.) 

1554. —“ . . . nas quaes buticas ninguem 
l*>de vender senao os que se concertam com 
o Rcndeiro.”— lioUtho, Tondm do Estado da 
India, 50. 

c. 1561.—“The Malalairs who sold in the 
botecas.” — Correa, i. 2, 267. 

1739.— “That there are ninny battecaa 
built close under the Town-wall. --Remarks 
on Pori fug. of Fort St. George, in Wheeler, 
iii. 188. 


BO TBEE, h. The name given in 
Ceylon to the Pipal tree (see PEEPUL) 
as reverenced by the Buddhists ; Singh. 
ho-gds. See in Emerson Tennent 
(Ceylon, ii. 632 seqq.), a chronological 
series of notices of the Bo-tree hum 
B.C. 288 to A.i). 1739. 

1675.—“Of their (the Veddas’) worship 
there is little to tell, except that like the 
Cingalese, they set round the high trees Bo- 
gas, which our people call Pagnd-lrees, with a 
stone base and put lamps uj>on it."— Ryklof 
Van Goens, in 1 alentijn (Ceylon), 209. 

1681.—“I shnll mention hut one Tree 
more as famous and highly set by as any of 
the rest, if not more so, tho’ it bear no 
fruit, the benefit consisting chiefly in tho 
Holiness of it. This tree they call Bo- 
; we tho God-tree.” — Knox, 18. 

BOTTLE-TREE, s. Qu. Adammiu 
digitata, or ‘baobab’? Its aspect is 
somewhat suggestive of the name, but 
we have not l>een able to ascertain. 
[It has also been suggested that it 
re&ra to the Babool, on which the 
B*ya, often builds its nest. “These 
are formed in a very ingenious manner, 
by long grass woven together in the 
shape of a bottle.” (Forbes, Ur. Mem., 
2nd ed., i. 33.] 

1880.—“Look at this prisoner slumbering 
peacefully under the suggestive bottle- 
fm/’-Ati Baba, 153. 

[BOUKU-HEDOE, s. A corruption 
of boundary-hedge, and applied iu old 
military writers to the thick planta¬ 
tion of bamboo or prickly-pear which 
used to surround native forts. 


1742.—In a grant of this date tho word 
appears as Jtutieeu. --Selections frotn Records 
of S. A rent District, ii. 114. 

1767.—“ Mr. Russell, as Collector-General, 
begs leave to represent to the Hoard that of 
late years the Street by the river side . . . 
has been greatly encroached upon by a 
‘number of golahs, little straw nuts, and 
boutiques. . In Long, 501. 

1772. — “. . . a Boutique merchant 
having died tho 12th inst., his widow was 
desirous of heing burnt with his hody.”— 
Papers relating to E. 1. Affairs, 1821, p. 268. 

1780.—“You must know that Mrs. Hen- 
peck ... is a great buyer of Bargains, no 
that she will often g.) out to the Europe 
Shops and the Boutiques, and lay out 5 or 
600 Rupees in articles that wo have not tho 
least occasion for." —India Gazette, Dec. 9. 

1782.—“For Sale at No. 18 of the range 
Botiques to the northward of Lyon's Build¬ 
ings, where musters (q.v.) may bo seen. . . ’ 
India Gazette , Oct. 12. 

1834.--“The boutiques are ranged along 
both sides of the street.” —Chi tty, Ceylon 
Gazetteer, 172. 

BOWLA, s. A portmanteau. H. 
Itdold, from Port, haul, and bahu, ‘a 
trunk.’ 

BOWLY, BOWBY, s. H. bdoli, 
and bdon, Mahr. bdvadi. 0. P. Brown 
(Zillah Did. s.v.) says it is the Telegn 
hdvidi ; bdvi and bdvidi, — * well.’ This 
is doubtless the same wonl, but in 
all its forms it is probably connected 
with Skt. vavra, ‘a hole, a well/ or 
with vdpi, ‘an oblong reservoir, a pool* 
or lake/ There is also in Singhalese 
veeva, ‘a lake or pond/ and in inscrip¬ 
tions vaviya. There is again Maldivian 
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weu, ‘a well,’ which conies near the 
Guzerati forms mentioned below. A 
great and deep rectangular well (or 
tank dug down to the springs), fur¬ 
nished with a descent to the water 
by means of long flights of steps, and 
generally with landings and loggie 
where travellers may rest in the 
shade. This kind of structure, almost 
peculiar to Western and Central Indio, 
though occasionally met with in , 
Northern India also, is a favourite 
object of private native munificence, ; 
and though chiefly beneath the level ; 
of the ground, is often made the j 
subject of most effective architecture, j 
Some of the finest specimens are in . 
Guzerat, where other forms of the 
word appear to be wdo and wdln. One 
of the most splendid of these structures , 
is that at Asiirwa in the suburbs of 
Ahmedal)ad, known as the Well of 
Dhai (or‘the Nurse’) Harir, built in 
1486 by a lady ol' the household of 
Sultan Mohammed liigara (that famous 
‘Prince of ('ambay' celebrated by 



is an elalxirate model of a great j 
Guzerati bdoll in tbe Indian Museum ! 
at S. Kensington. j 

We have seen in the suburbs of j 
Palermo a regular brfoli, excavated in ! 
the tufuceous rock that covers the ; 
plain. It. was said to have been made 
at the expense of an ancestor of the 
present proprietor (Count Ranchibile) 1 
to employ ]»eoplc in a time of scarcity, j 

c. 1343.—“There was also a b&In, a name 
by which the Indians designate a very 
sjtacious kind of well, revetted with stone, 
and provided with steps for descent to the 
water’s brink. Homo of these wells have 
in the middle and on each side pavilions of 
stone, with seats and benches. The Kings 
and chief 'men of the country rival each 
other in the construction of such reservoirs 
on roads that are not supplied with water.” 
—Ibn Batuta, iv. 13. 

1626.—“There was an empty space within 
the fort (of Agra) between Ibrahim’s palace 
and the ramparts. I directed a large wfiin 
to be constructed on it, ten gez by ten. In 
the language of Hindost&n they denominate 
a large well having a staircase down it whin.” 
— Baber, Mem., 342. 

1775.—“Near a village called Sevasee 
Contra I left the line of march to sketch a 
remarkable building ... on a near approach 
1 discerned it to be a well of very superior 
^Workmanship, of that kind which the natives 
call Bhouree or Bhoulie.” — Forbes, Or. 
Mem. ii. 102; [2nd ed. i. 387]. 

1808.—“ ‘ Who-so digs a well deserves the 


love of creatures and the grace of God,’ 
but a V&videe is said to value 10 Kooas (or 
wells) liecause the water is available to bipeds 
without the aid of a rope.”—A. Drummond, 
Jl/HutnUions of ii NzenUtee, dr. 

1825.— “These boolees are singular con¬ 
trivances, and some of them extremely 
handsome and striking. . . IDber , ad. 

1844, ii. 37. 

1856.—“The W&V (Sau.sk. v&iteel-d) is a 
large edifice of a picturesque and stately as 
well as peculiar character. AIjoyo the level 
of the ground a row of four or five open 
pavilions at regular distances from each 
other. . . is alone visible. . . . Tbe entrance 
to the wiv is by one of the end pavilions.” 

— Fttrhet , Rds JUdM, i. 257; [reprint 1878, 
1>. 197). 

1876.—“To persons not familiar with the 
East such an architectural object as a bowlee 
may seem a strange perversion of ingenuity, 
but the grateful coolness of all subterranean 
iqiartmenta, especially when accompanied by 
water, and the quiet gloom of these recesses, 
fully compensate in the eyes of the Hindu 
, fur the more attractive magnificence of the 
gh&ts. Consequently the descending Rights 
: of which we are now speaking, have often 
liecn more elaborate and expensive pieces of 
architecture than any of the buildings above- 
ground found in their vicinity.”— Fergutson, 
Indian, and Eastern Arrhiteeture, 486. 

BOXW ALLAH, s. Hybrid H. 
lialcas- (i.e. box) wild. A native itin¬ 
erant pedlar, or packman, us he would 
Imj called in Scotland by an analogous 
term. The Boxwdld sells cutlery, 

• heap nick-nacks, and small wares 
of all kinds, chiefly European. In 
former days he was a welcome visitor 
to small stations and solitary bunga¬ 
lows. The Bor& of Bomlxty is often 
a boxwdld, and the boxwdld in that 
region is commonly called Bora. (Set 
BORA.) 

BOY, s. 

a. A servant.. In Southern India and 
in China a native personal servant 
is so termed, and is habitually 
summoned with the vocative' ‘ Boy! * 
The same was formerly common in 
Jamaica and other W. I. Islands. 
Similar uses are familiar of ptw (e.g. 
in the Vulgate Dixit Giesi puer Viri 
Dei. II Kings v. 20), Ar. wafad, 
rtuBdpior, garpon , knave (Germ. Knabe) • 
and this same word is used for a 
camp-servant in Shakespeare, where 
Fluelen says: “Kill the Poys ami 
the luggage! ’tis expressly against the 
laws or arms.”—See also Grotrfs MiL 
Antiquities, i. 183, and Latin quotation 
from Xavier under Oonicopoly. The 
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word, however, ciune to be especially 
used for ‘Slave-boy,’ and applied to 
slaves of any ace. The Portuguese 
used mopo in the same wav. In 

‘Pigeon English’ also ‘servant’ is 

Boy, whilst ‘l»oy’ in our ordinan ... ., ... 

b. A Palankin-bearer. From the Iwarcrs (tochas), ono mnhrellii boy (hum. My 

mime of t he caste, Telug. and Malaya 1. j < r " >. two washermen 

. rn i- •’ p & iif'i . , water-earners (bdyfl d noi/on) all servme the 

ftoyi, ram. bon, &*'• AYilson gnes . governor . . . in all 280 pm dims and 4 
ohoi as H. and Malir. also. 1 he tuugas annually, or 81,240 reis."— Itotelho, 
word is in use northward at least T<>mb<\ 57. 

to the Nerlutdda It. Ill the Koukan, j [1503.—“And there are men who carry 
people of this class are called Knluir , this umbrella su dexterously to ward off the 

ohul (see I rid \nt ii 154 iii 77) ! sun. that although thoir master trots on his 

l\ Paoiino is therefore in error, as he i ^. >rs . c - , tho T Ho S s not t.m. h any part of 
, i . . ’ i i nis body, anil sm*h men arc culled in India 

often is, when be says that the word . boi.”— Harms, Dee. 3, Bk. x. th. 9.J 

boy as applied by the English and j J 591 .—\ proclamation of the viceroy, 

Other Europeans to the coolies or Matthias d’Alboqncrque, orders: ‘-that no 
facchini who carry the dooly, “has person, of what, ipiality or condition soever, 
nothing to do with anv Indian lan- shall go in a without iny express 

guage. Ill the first and third quota- ! lienee, save they be over tit) years of age, 
?. n / 1 •> .1 • 1 v, to 00 first proved before the Auditor-Oencral 

tions (under b), the ii.se is more like 1 ()f Polico 1 . thlWO whl , ..ontravene 

a, but any connection with English ut ■ this shall pay a penalty of 200 cruzados, and 
tile dates seems impossible. ! persons of mean estate the half, the 

! /iti/iinr/iti/s and their belongings to bo fur- 
51 .— ! feitod, and the bois or mongos who carry 

.... - . , ,, „ . „ j such /mfaitquy* shall be condemned to his 

1609.-“ I bought of them a Port,,?, ! ] M . lju / ty - s fitl l|p V s.»_.|„*/.. Port. Orient., 
Boy (which the Hollandor** had jfivcn unto j ^ '$2\. 
the King) . . . heo cost mee fnrtie-tive . 1 ^*,* t£ - . , 

Dollors.”-W l o / , in /Ww, i. 196. lbOS-lO. . . fa.sans les praues et 

,, “ , ,, „ obseruivns le A ossieyn a 1 hspagnole, ayans 

lr . y, Stephen ^rovenor. -- tonsiuiirs leur boay rpii pur to lour parasol, 

Hawkins, m / urdnis, 211. See also 26/, 2J*>. Icquel ils n’osent sortir <lo logis, on 

1681. —“We had a bias'! boy rny Father autrement on les estiineroit p : av ox ct mi.sor- 


1 1608-10.—“. . . fai.sans les praues et 

obseruaus le Sossinjo Ji l'Espagnole, ayans 
tousiours leur boay qui portc lour parasol, 
sans lei]uc 1 ils n’osent sortir <lo logis, on 
autrement on les cstiincroit /> ; caitix ct miser- 


brought from Porto Nova to 'attend ujkhi ' ablcs ~ Moeqnrl, Voi/ui/es, >05. 
him, who seeing his Master to be a Prisoner j 1610 .antre^ (lentils q»i sont 
in the hands of the People of his own Corn- j t . (ITOmo , Wheteurs et Porte-fa x, qu’ils 

s‘ now ^ hia (w i ., .u™ n™i 


luanu. —Jkiioj, IM. I 1)urtor , 1)l0 | ( j U0 p e <at f ;l ix quo ee suit." - 

1696.—“Being informed whore the Chief Pyrnni de Is rat, ii. 27; (Hak. Sue. ii. 41. 
inanofthe Choultry lived, he (Dr. Brown) On this Mr. Cray notes: “Pvrards fanciful 
took his sword and pistol, and being followed interpretation ‘ox,’ Port. W, may be due 
by his boy with another pistol, and his horse either to himself or to, somo Portuguese 
keeper. . . .”—In \YUreter, i. 1300. friend who would have bis joke. It is 

1784.—“ Eloped. From his master's House ] repeated by Boullaye-de-Oouz (p. 211), who 
at Moidapore, a few days since, A Malay j finds a parallel indignity in the use of the 
Slave Boy.”—In Seton-Jiair, i. 45; see also I term muPtu by the French gentry towards 
pp. 120, 179. i their chair-mcn.”] 

1836.—“The real Indian ladies lie on a 1673.—“ We might recite the Coolies . , . 
sofa, and if they drop their handkerchief, and Palm hen Boys; by the very Heathens 
they just lower their voices und say Boy f esteemed a degenerate Offspring of the 
in a very gentle tone ."—Letters from Alwlnis, Holm cores (soe HALALCORE)."— Fryer, 34. 
38. | 1720.—“Bois. fn Portuguese India ore 

1866.—“Yes, Sahib, I Christian Boy. those who carry the Andores (see ANDOR), 
Plenty poojah do. Sunday time nevor no and in Halsete there is a village of them 
work <io."—Trcoe/yan, The lHiwk Bunyalow, which pays its dues from the fish which 
p. 226. they sell, buying it from the fishermen of 

, , , „ , ■ , the shores."— Iifuteau, JJt'ct. s.v. 

Also used by the French m the j755.eo._o. . . Palankin-boys."-/™, 
East: 50. 


1872.—“Mon boy m’accompagnait pour 
mo sorvir k l’occasion de guide et d’intcr- 
prfcte.”— Reo. des Deux Moudes, xcviii. 967. 
1875.“—“ He was a faithful servant, or boy, 


1778.—“Boy* de. pulaur/ulm, Kkhkr.”— 
Oraviatica Indostand (Port.), Roma, 86. 

1782.—“. . . un bambou anpil dans le 
milieu, qui tient uu palanquin, and sur 
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los bouts dnquol se mettcnt 5 oil 6 porteurs 
qu'on appolle Boufa Somteml, \oytvje , i. 
58. 

1785. —“The boys with (Lionel Law¬ 
rence’s palankeen having straggled a little 
out of the line of march, wore picked up by 
tho Morattas.” -Carracioli, JAfr if Clirr, i. 

207. 

1804.—“My palani|nin boys will Ihj laid 
on tho road on Mondiiv."— If ’rltiiajlun, iii. 
553. 

1809. —“ Mv boys were in high spirits, 
laughing amf singing through tho whole 
night." -Lit. J ’u/nitin, i, 326. 

1810. -“'1110 palankeen-bearers are called 
Bhois, and are remarknhlo for strength and 
swiftness ."—Maria (fraham, 128. 

BOYA, s. A buoy. Sea II. 

( Roebuck ). [Mr. Ske.it adds: “The 
Malay word is also hoya, or hai-ruy, 
which latter I cannot trace.”] 

[BOYANORE, BAONOR, s. A 

corr. of the Malaya]. Vdllunavur, 

‘ Ruler.’ 

[1887. ~ “ Home whore alnnit 1691-95 . . . 
the Kudaltunad Itaja, known to tho early 
English as tho Boyanore <>r Baonor of 
Biidagara, was in scmi-indeiK*ndcnt jhw«c'- 
aion of KaduLtanad, that In of the territory 
lying botween tho MaM and Kotta rivers. ’ 
— Loya.ii, Alan, of Malabar, i. 315,] 

BRAB, s. The Palmyra Tree (see 
PALMYRA) or Btrrassns jlabclliformis. 
The Portuguese called this Palmeira 
brava (‘wild’ palm), whence the 
English corruption. The term is un¬ 
known in Bengal, where the tree i> 
called ‘fan-palm,’ ‘palmyra,’ ur bv the 
H. name tdl or Mr. 

1623.—“Tho book i< made after the 
fashion of this country, i.r. not of paper 
which is seldom or never used, hut of palm 
leaves, viz. of the leaves of that which the 
Portuguese call ixtlmvm. brama (.»/<•}, or wild 
palm." - I*. iirl la Vulh\ ii. 681 ; [flak. Hoc. 
li. 291]. 

c. 1666.— “ Teas los Malalwres 6crivont 
coniine nous dc gauche h, droit sur les 
feuilles des Palvuras Bravas." — Thrrrnot, 
v. 268. 

1673.-; “Another Tree called Brabb, 
bodied like the (Jocoe, but the leaves grow 
round like a Peacock’s Tail set upright."— 
Fryer, 76. 

1759.—“Brabb, so called at Bombay: 
Palmira on the cuost; and Tall at Bongai." 
— lea, 458. 

e. 1760.—“There are also hero and there 
interspersed a few brab-trees, or rather wild 

S ilm-trees (the word hrab being derived from 
rabo, which in Portuguese signifies wild) 
. . . the chief profit from that is the toddy." 
— Grose, i. 48. 


[1808. —See quotation under B ANDAREE. ] 
1809.-—“The Palmyra . . . hero called 
tho brab, furnishes tho liest loaves for 
thatching, and the deud ones servo for fuel.” 
—Maria Oraham, 5. 

BRAHMIN, BRAHMAN, BRA 
MIN, s. In sonic parts of India 
called Btihtlfan/ Skt. Brahvuuut. 
This word now means a member of 
tin 1 priesflv caste, but the original 
meaning and use were different. 
Hang. (Brahma und <lin Brahmanen, 
pp. 8-11) traces the word to the root 
hrilt, ‘to increase,’ and shows how it 
has come to have its present significa¬ 
tion. The older English form is 
j Brachman, which comes to us through 
■’ the Greek and Latin authors. 

; e. ii.«. 330. — “. . . riSv iv TaffXoi? 

aofiarwv iStiv 8co tf>y<r i, HpaXpavas apapo- 
, rtpovs, rbv /lie irptaflin-rpov i^op-ripdvov, rbv 
1 Si vewrtpor Kourirrjv, ourpori pots S’ ako\ov- 

■ thiv fta.il ijras . . Aristobulus, quoted 
in Si rabo, \v. e. 61. 

1 c. ». r. 300. — ‘ ‘ "AWtjv SI Stalpanv rrotei- 
rai irtpi Tie <pt\oaixpwv St'o ylvy tpianuv, 

■ wv root uiv lipaxpavas KaXe't, roiis Si 
i Vappavai j hapnavas 1 j ’ — From MrgaHthrvs, 

! in Strabo, xv. e. 59. 

| e. A.n. 150.- “ But the evil stars have not 
forced the Br ahmins to do evil ;md alsjmin- 
ahle things; imr have tho good stars per¬ 
suaded tho re'-t of the (Indians) to abstain 
from evil things" - /J ar*b*\nn, in L’urrtou’g 
i Spicilrgium, 18. 

j c, a. n. 500.—“ Bpaxpa^es: AvSikSv 
I tdvos atxpwTOTov oOs Kai flp&xiias KaikaMriV.” 
j —Stephanas llyundlnus. 

! 1298. - Marco Polo writes (pi.) Abr&iaman 

or Ahraiatni/i, which seems to represent an 
incorrect Ar. plural (r.y. Abrilbamhi) picked 
up from Arab sailors ; the correct Ar. plural 
is Iioriihima. 

1444.-- Poggiu taking down the reminis¬ 
cences of Nicolo Conti writes Brammones. 

1555.—“Among these is thcr a people 
called Brachmanes, whiche (ns Ihdimus 
their Kingo wrote unto Alexandre . . . ) 
live a pure and simple life, led with no 
likerous lustes of other mennes vanities.” 
— H”. Watrnnan, Fardlr of Fariovn*. 

1572.— 

“ Brahmenes sao os seus religiosos, 

Nome antiguo, o do grande preeminencia: 
Observant os preeoitos tiio famosos 
D'hum, quo prinioiro piz nomo (C sciencia." 

Cam firs, vii. 40. 

1578. —Acosta has Bragmen. 

1582.—“Castafiedu, tr. by N. L.," has 

Br&m&ne. 

1630.—“The Bramanwi . . . Origen,cap. 
13 k 15, affirmoth to boo descended from 
Abraham by Choturah, who seated them- 
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selves in Indio, and that so they were 
called AhnhmuiM. "—Lord, Dae. of the 
Banian, Jtel., 71. 

1876.— 

“ Comes he to upbraid us with his inno¬ 
cence ? 

Seise him, and take this preaching Brach- 
nuut hcnco." 

Dryden, Aur tngzebe, iii. 3. 

1688.— 41 The public worship of the pagods 
was tolerated at Goa, and the sect of the 
Brachmans daily increased in power, be¬ 
cause these Pagan priests had bribed the 
Portuguese officers.”— Dryden, Life of Xavier. 

1714.—“The Dervis at first made some 
scruple of violating his promise to the dying 
farachman." —The Spectator, No. 578. 

BRAHMINY BULL,*. A bull 
devoted to Siva and let loose; gene¬ 
rally found frequenting Hindu bazars, 
and fattened by the run of the Dunyas’ 
shops. The term is sometimes used 
more generally ( Brahminy bull, -ox, or 
-cow) to denote the humped Indian ox 
as a species. 

1872. —“He could stop a huge Bnunini 
bull, when running in. fury, by catching 
hold of its horns .”—(Jovinda Samanta, i. 85. 

[1889. —“ Herbert Edwards made his mark 
as a writer of the Br&bminee Bull Letters 
in the Delhi Gazette."— Calcutta Rev., app. 
xxii.] 

BRAHMINY BUTTER, s. This 
seems to have been an old name for 
(Him (q.v.). In MS. “ Acct. Charges, 
Dieting, &c., at Fort St. David for 
Nov.—Jany., 1746-47,” in India Office, 
we find: 

“Butter .... Pagodas 220 
Brahminy do. „ 1 34 0.” 

BRAHMINY DUCK, s. The 

common Anglo-Indian name of the 
handsome bird Casarca rutila (Pallas), 
or ‘Ruddy Shieldrake’; constantly 
seen on the sandy shores of the 
Gangetic rivers in single pairs, the 
pair almost always at some distance 
apart. The Hinai name is chabjod, 
and the chakwd-chakivi (male and 
female of the species) afford a coinmon- 

{ ilace comparison in Hindi literature 
or faithful lovers and spouses. “The 
Hindus have a legend that two lovers 
for their indiscretion were transformed 
into Brahminy Ducks, that they are 
condemned to pass the night apart 
from each other, on opposite banks 
of the river, and that au night long 
each, in its turn, asks its mate if it 
shall come across, but the question 


is always met by a negative—“ Chakwa, 
shall I come?” “No, Chakwi.” “Chak- 
wi, shall I come?” “No, Chakwa.” 
—(Jerdon.) The same author says the 
bird is occasionally killed in Ehgland. 

BRAHMINY KITE, s. The 

Milvus Pondicerianus of Jerdon, Hali- 
astur Indus, Boddaert. The name is 
given liecause the bird is regarded 
with some reverence by the Hindus 
as sacred to Vishnu. It is found 
throughout India. 

c. 1328.—“There is also in this India a 
certain bird, big, like a Kite, having a 
white head and belly, but all red above, 
which boldly snatches fish out of the hands 
of fishermen and other people, and in¬ 
deed [those birds] go on just like dogs.”— 
Friar Jordanvt, 3o. 

1673.—“ . . . ’fcis Sacrilege with them to 
kill a Cow or Calf; but highly piacular to 
shoot a Kite, dedicated to the Br&chxnins, 
for which Money will hardly pacify.”— 
Fryer, 33. 

[1813.—"We bud a still bolder and more 
ravenous enemy in the hawks and brahminee 
kites.” — Forbes, Or. Mem., 2nd ed., ii. 162.] 

BRAHMO SOMAJ, s. The Ben¬ 
gali pronunciation of Skt.. Brahma 
tiamdja, ‘assembly of Brahmists’; 
Brahma being the Supreme Being 
according to the Indian philosophic 
systems. The reform of Hinduism 
so called was begun by Ram Mohun 
Roy ( Rama Mohanu Rdi) in 1830. 
Professor A. Weber has shown that 
it does not constitute an independent 
Indian movement, but is derived from 
European Theism. [Also see Monier- 
Wilitams, Brahmanism, 486.] 

1876.—“Tho Br&hmo Bomaj, or Theiatic 
Church of India, is an experiment hitherto 
unique in religious history. Collet, Brahmo 
Year-hook, 5. 

BRANDUL, s. ‘Backstay,’ in Sea 
H. Port, brandal (Roebuck). 

BRANDY COORTEE, -COATEE, 

s. Or sometimes simply Brandy. A 
corruption of bdrdni, ‘a cloak.* literally 

K 'ale, from P. hdrdn , ‘ rain/ B&r&nl- 
i seems to be a kind of hybrid 
shaped by the English word coat, 
though kurtd and kurti are true P. 
words for various forms of jacket or 
tunic. 

[1754. — 44 Their womon also being not less 
than 6000, were dressed with great coats 
(these are called baxanni) of crimson cloth, 
after the manner of the men, and not to be 
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distinguished at a distance; so that the 
whole made a very formidable appearance.*' 
— H. of Nadir Shah, in Hanway, 367.] 

1788.—‘ ‘ Bexrannee a cloak to cover one 
from the rain.”— Ind. Vocal. (Stockdale). 

[The word Barani is now commonly 
used to describe those crops which are 
dependent on the annual rains, not 
on artificial irrigation. 

[1900.—“ The recent rain has improved the 
barani crops.” — Pioneer Mail, 19th Feb.] 

BRANDYPAWNEE, Brandy 
and water; a specimen of genuine 
Urdu, i.e. Camp jargon, which hardly 
needs interpretation. H. pun), ‘ water.’ 
Williamson (1810) has brandy-shraub- 
jiauny ( V,M. ii. 123). 

(1854.— “I’m sorry to see you gentlemen 
drinking brandy-pawnee,” says ho; “it 
plays the deuce with our young men in 
India.”— Thackeray, Neire&mrs, ch. i.j 

1866.—“The brandy pawnee of the East, 
and the 1 sangareo ’ of the West Indies, arc 
happily now almost things of tho rmst, or 
exist in a very modified form.”— Waring, 
Tropiral Resident, 177. 


BRASS, *. 

— (Roebuck.) 


A brace. Sea dialect. 


[BRASS-KNOCKER, s. A term 


applied to a rechauffe or serving up ! ‘ ' ’ , 

again of yesterday’s dinner or supper ! r< ™°> or Uu ‘ ,k, ‘ 
It is said to be found in a novel bv ! 'V, h !; rc 


imported from Pernambuco, which is 
derived from certain species of Caetal- 
jnnia indigenous there. But it origin¬ 
ally applied to a dye-wood of the same 
genus which was imported from India, 
and which is now known in trade as 
Sapp&n (m-v.). [It is llu* nndarn or 
bakkam of fhe Arabs ( Burton, Ar. 
Nights, iii. 49).] The history of the 
word is very curious. For when the 
name was applied to the newly dis¬ 
covered region in S. America, probably, 
as Barms alleges, because It produced 
a dye-wood similar in character to the 
brazil of the East, the trude-name 
gradually became appropriated to the S. 
American product, and was taken away 
from that of the E. Indies. See some 
further remarks in Marco Polo , 2nd ed., 
ii. 368-370 [and Emyrl. Bill. i. 120]. 

This is alluded to also bv Camoes 
(x. 140): 

“ But here where Earth spreads wider, ye 
shall claim 

realms by the ruddy Dye-wood made 
renown’d ; 

these of the ‘Sacred Cross’ shall win 
the name: 

by your first Navy shall that world be 
found.” Burton. 

The medieval forms of brazil weie 
many ; in Italian it is generally t’erzi. 


Win wood Reade called Liberty Half, 
as a piece of Anglo-Indian slang ; and 
it is supposed to Ik* a corruption of 


bmi khana, H. ‘stale 
ser. N. A Q., 34, 77.] 


food ’ 


see 


BRATT7, s. A word, used only 
in the South, for cakes of dry cow- 
dung, used as fuel more or less all 
over India. It is Tam. varatti, [or 
viriftti], ‘dried dung.’ Various terms 
are current elsewhere, but in Upper 
India the most common is upld .—(V tde 
OOPLA). 

BRAVA, n.p. A sea-port, on the 
east coast of Africa, lat. 1° 7' N., 
long. 44° 3', properly Bar&wa. 

1516. — “... a town of the Moors, well 
walled, and built of good stone and white¬ 
wash, which is called Brava. ... It is a 

S lave of trade, which has already been 
estroyod by tho Portuguese, with great 
slaughter of the inhabitants. . . . ”— 
Barbosa, 15. 

BRAZIL-WOOD, s. This name is 
now applied in trade to the dye-wood 


they burn the brazil¬ 
wood (irrztno) for fuel . . ."—Fr. Odotric, in 
Cathay, &c., p. 77. 

1552.—“. . . when it came to the 3d of 
May, and Pedralvnrcs was about to set 
sail, in order to give a name to the land 
thus newly discovered, ho ordered a very 
great Cross to be hoisted at the top of a 
tree, after mass had been said at the foot 
of the tree, and it had heen set up with the 
solemn benediction of tho priests, and then 
ho gave the country the name of Sancta 
Cruz. . . . But as it was through the symbol 
of the Cross that the Devil lost his dominion 
over us ... as soon as the red wood called 
Brazil began to arrive from that country, 
ho wrought that that name should abido 
in tho mouth of the people, and that the 
name of lloly Cross should he lost, as if 
the name of a’ wood for colouring cloth were 
of moro moment than that wood which 
imbues all the sacraments with the tincture 
of salvation, which is tho Blood of Jesus 
Christ.”— Bwros, 1. v. 2. 

1554.—“The boar (Bahar) of Brazil con¬ 
tains 20 faraf olas (see FRAZALA), weighing 
it in a coir rope, and there is no picotaa (see 
PICOTA) "—A. Nunes, 18. 

1641.—“We went to seo the Rasp-bouso 
where tho lusty knaves arc compelled to 
labour, and the rasping of Braiill and Log¬ 
wood is very hard labour." —K reign's Diary, 
August [191. 
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BREEOH-CANDY, n.p. A locality 
on the shore of Bombay Island to the 
north of Malabar H ill. The true name, 
ns Dr. Murray Mitchell tells me, is be¬ 
lieved to be Burj-khddi, ‘the Tower of 
the Creek.’ 

BRIDGEMAN, ». Aftglo-Sepoy H. 
brijmdn , denoting a military prisoner , 
of which word it is a quaint corrup¬ 
tion. 

BRINJARRY, s. Also BINJAR- 
REE, BUNJARREE, and so on. But 

the first form has become classical from 
its constant orrm-rem e in the Indian 
Despatches of Sir A. Wellesley. The 
word is properly 11. bunjdru, and 
Wilson derives it from Skt. banij, 
trade,’ kdra, ‘ doer.’ 11 is possible that 
the form brinjurd mav have been sug¬ 
gested by a supposed connection with 
the Pers. birinj, ‘lice.’ (It is allegeil 
in the IHrt. of ]Yards used in the. E. 
Indies , 2nd e.d., 1805, to be derived from 
hrinj, ‘rice,’and ara, ‘bring’!) The 
Brinjarries of the Deccan are dealers in 
grain and salt, who move about, in 
numerous parties with cattle, carrying 
Iheirgoodsto dillevent markets, and who 
in the davs> of the Deccan wars were the. 
great resource of the commissariat, as 
they followed the armies with supplies 
for sale. They talk a kind of Maliratta 
or Hindi patois. Most, dassesof Banjaras 
in the west appear to have a tradition 
of having first come to the Deccan with 
Moghul camps as commissariat, carriers. 
In a pamphlet, called Home Account of 
the Bunjarrah Class , by N. K. Cumber 
lege, District Sup. of Police, Base in, 
Berar (Bombay, 1882 ; [North Indian 
N. A Q. iv. 163 seqa.]), the author 
attempts to distinguish between brinj- 
arees as ‘grain-carriers,’ and bunjarrahs, 
from bunjdr, ‘ waste land ’ (meaning 
hanjar or bdnjar). But this seems 
fanciful. In the N.-W. Provinces the 
name is also in use, and is applied to 
a numerous tribe spread along the 
skirt of the Himalaya from Hardwiir 
to Gorakhpur, some of whom are 
settled, whilst the rest move about 
with their cattle, sometimes transport¬ 
ing goods for hire, and sometimes 
carrying grain, salt, lime, forest pro¬ 
duce, or other pierchandise for sale. 
[See Craoke, Tribes and Castes, i. 149 seqq.] 
Vanjaras, as they are called about 
Bombay, used to come down from 
Rajputana and Central India, with 


large droves of cuttle, laden with grain, 
&e., taking back with them salt for 
the most part. These were not men* 
carriers, but the uctual dealers, paying 
ready money, and they were orderly 
! in conduct. 

; c. 1505.—“As scarcity was felt in his 
| camp (Sultan Sikandar Lodi's) in conse¬ 
quence of the non-arrival of the Banj&ras, 

; ho despatched 'Azam Uumay m for the 
purpose of bringing in supplies.”— Ni'aumt 
L’Uah, in Elliot, v. 100 (written c. 1612). 

1516.—‘‘The Moors and Gentiles of the 
cities and towns throughout the country 
come to sot up their shops and cloths at 
Cheul . . . they tiring these in grunt 
caravans of domestic oxen, with jiacks, like 
! donkeys, and on the top of these long white 
sacks placed crosswise, in which they bring 
their goods; and one man drives 30 or 40 
beasts before him.’ 1 — Barbosa, 71. 

1563.-“. . . This King of Duly took the 
Balagat from certain very powerful genloos, 
i whose tribe are those whom we now call 
Venezaras, and from others dwelling in the 
! country, who are called C 'idles; and all these, 
Colics, and I'roetai'ax, and Ucisbutos, live 
by theft, and robbery to this dav."— Garcia 
fh 0., f. 31. 

e. 1632. “The very tir-t. step which 
Mohahut Khan [Khan Kh.1n.in] took in the 
Deccan, was to present the Bunjaras of 
Hindustan with elephant s, horses, and 
; cloths; and he collected (by these con¬ 
ciliatory measures) so many of them that 
he had <>no chief finnjara at Agrnh, another 
in Goojrat, and another above the Ghats, 
and established thn advanced price of 10 xey* 

■ per rupee (in his camp) to enable him to 
| liiiy it cheaper.”— MS JJfr of Mohabut Khan 

■ (Kluin KlMM.au), in Hriyjs'x paper quoted 
below, 183. 

1638. - “II ya dans le Royaumo de Con- 
ram vn certain people qu'ils appellent Vene- 

■ sars, qni achettent Ie bled ot le ris.. . . 

| fiour le reuendre dans V Indoxthan . . . ou 
i ils vonl auee des CajJHas ou Cara ranees de 
I cinq ou six, et quclqiie fois de neuf ou di\ 
i rnille bastes de somme. . . ."--AfandeUlo, 

245. 

! 1793.—“Whilst the army halted on the 

I 23rd, accounts wero received from Captain 
; Read . . . that his convoy of brinjarries 
1 had been attacked by a body of horse."— 

| Dinrn, 2. 

| 1800.-“The Binjarries I look upon in 

. the light of servants of tho public, of whoso 
grain 1 have a right to regulate the sale 
. . . always taking care that they have a 
proportionate advantage.”—.1. Wellesley, in 
lAje of Sir T. Munro, i. 264. 

„ “The Brinjarries drop in by 
degrees.”— Wellington, i. 175. 

1810.—“ Immediately facing us a troop of 
Brinjarees had taken up their residence 
for the night. These people travel from 
one end or India to the other, carrying 
salt, grain, assafoetida, almost as necossory 
to an army as salt.”— Maria, Graham, 61. 
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1818.—"We met there a number of 
Tmjiit thi. or merchants, with loreo 
droves of oxen, laden with valuable articles 
from the interior country, to commute for 
salt on the sea-coast. ”— Forbes, Or. Mem. 
i. 206; [2nd ert. i. 118 ; also see ii. 276 aer/r/.]. 

„ "As the Deccan is devoid of a single 
navigable river, and has no roads that admit 
of ■wheel-carriages, the whole of this ex¬ 
tensive intercourse is carried on by laden 
bullocks, the property of that class of 
peoplo known as Bunjaras.” ’ — Acc. of 
Origin, Hist., and Manners of . . . ltus- 
jurat, by Cant. John Jiriggs, in Tr. Lit. 
Soc. Do. i. 61. 

1825.—“We passed a number of Brin- 
jarrees who wore carrying salt. . . . They 
. . . had all bows . . . arrows, sword and 
shield. . . . Even the children had, many 
of them, hows and arrows suited to their 
strength, and 1 saw one young woman 
equipped in the same manner.”— Jlelnr, 

1877-—"They were bxinjarrieB, or car¬ 
riers of grain, and were quietly encamped 
at a village about 24 miles otf; trading 
most unsuspiciously in grain and salt."— 
Meadows Taylor, Life, ii. 17. 

BRINJAUL, s. Tim name of a 
vegetable called in the W. Indies the 
Egg-plant, and more commonly known 
to the English in Bengal under that 
of bangun (prop, baingan). It is the 
Solanum Mehngma, L., very commonly 
cultivated ou the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean as well as in India and the 
East generally. Though not known 
in a wild state under this form, there 
is no reasonable doubt that S. Melon- 
gena is a derivative of the common 
Indian S. inmnum, L. The word in 
the form brinjaul is from the Portu¬ 
guese, as we shall see. But prolmbly 
there is no word of the hind which has 
undergone such extraordinary variety 
of modifications, whilst retaining the 
same meaning, as this. The Skt. is 
bhantaki, H. bhdntd, baigan, baingan, 
P. badingdn, badilgdn, Ar. badinjdn , 
Span, alberengena, berengena , Port, berin- 
gela, bringiela, bringella, Low Latin 
melangolus, merangolus, Ital. mdangola , 
melamana, mela insana , &c. (see P. 
della Valle, below), French aubergine 
{from alberengena), melongbie, meran- 
gbu, and provincially behngbte, alber- 
gaine, albergine, albergame. (See Marcel 
Deutc, p. 46.) Littro, we may remark, 
explains (dormitante Homero t) aubergine 
as espbee dc morelle, giving the etym. 
as “diminutif de auberge " (in the 
fense of a kind of peach). Melongena 
is no real Latin word, but a factitious 


rendering of melamana, or, os Marcel 
Devic says, “ Latin du Itotaniste.” It 
looks as if the Skt. word were the 
original of all. The H. baingan again 
seems to have been modified from the 
P. badingdn, [or, as Platts asserts, direct 
from the Skt. rangy, vangana, 1 the plant 
of Bengal/] and baingan also through 
the Ar. to nave been the parent of the 
Span, berengena , and so of all the other 
European names except the English 
‘egg-plant/ The Ital. mela insana is 
the most curious of these corruptions, 
framed by the usual effort after mean¬ 
ing, and connecting itself with the 
somewhat indigestible reputation of 
the vegetable as it i* eaten in Italy, 
which is a fact. When cholera is 
abroad it is considered ( e.g. in Sicily) 
to be an act of folly to cat the melan¬ 
oma. There is, however, behind this, 
some notion (exemplitied in the quota¬ 
tion from Lane's Mod. Egypt, below) 
connecting the ladinjJn with madness. 

[ Burton, Ar. Nights, iii. 417.] And it 
would seem that the old Arab medical 
writers give it a bad character as an 
article of diet. Thus Avicenna says 
the badinjdn generates melancholy aud 
obstructions. To the N. O. SoLmaceue 
many poisonous plants belong. 

The word has been carried, with the 
vegetable, to the Archipelago, pro¬ 
bably by the Portuguese, for the 
Malays call it berinjald. [On this Mr. 
Skeat writes : “ The Malay form brinjal, 
from the Port., not b’erinjald, is given 
by Clifford and Swettenham, but it 
cannot lie established as a Malay word, 
being almost certainly the Eng. brinjaul 
done into Malay. It finds no place in 
Klinkert, and the native Malay word, 
which is the only word used in pure 
Peninsular Malay, is terong or trong. 
The form berinjald, I believe, must 
have come from the Islands if it really 
exists/’] 

1554.—(At Goa). “And the excise from 
garden stuff under which are comprised 
these things, vis.: Radishes, beetroot, gar- 
lick, onions green and dry, green tamarinds, 
lettuces, dmbalinguas, ginger, oranges, 
dill, coriander, mint, cabbage, salted 
mangoes, brinjelaa, lemons, gourds, cit¬ 
rons, cucumbers, which articles none may 
sell in retail except the Rendeiro of this 
excise, or some one who has got permission 
from him. . . — S. Botelho, Tombo, 49. 

e. 1580.—“Trifolium quoquo virens qome- 
dunt Arabes, mentham Judaei orud&m, . . . 
mala <"«»«* . . "—Prosper Alpinist, i. 65. 

1611.—"We had a market there kept 
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upon the Strand of diners sorts of pro¬ 
lusions, to wit . . . Pallingenies, cucumbers 
. . — jV. I Joint foil, in Purckas, i. 298. 

1616. —“It seems to me to bo one of 
those fruits which are called in good Tuscan 
jielronciaiii, but which by the Lombards are 
called melanzane, and by the vulgar at 
Rome inariijnani ; and if my memory does 
not deceive mo, by tho l 'Nem>oli tans in their 
(tatois molegnanc ."—/*. della Valle, i. 197. 

1673.—“The Garden . . . planted with 
Potatoes, Yawms, Berenjaws, both hot 
plants . . ."—Fryer, 104. 

1738.—“Then follow during the rest of 
the summer, m/ubashas .... bedin-janas, 
and tomatas.”— S/taw's Travels, 2nd ed. 1757, 
p. 141. 

c. 1740.—“This man (Baluji Rao), who 
had become absolute in Hindustan as well 
as in Dccan, was fond of bread made of 
Badjrah ... he lived on raw Bringelas, on 
unripe mangoes, and on raw red pepper."— 
Seir Alutayhrrin, iii. 229. 

1782. —Sonne rat writes Bdringddes. — 
i. 186. 

1783. —Forrest spells brinjallea ( V. to Mer- 
i/i a, 40); and (1810) Williamson biringal 
( V. M. i. 133). Forbes (1813), bringal und 
berenjal (Or. Mem. i. 32) [in 2nd ed. i. 22, 
bungalj ii. 50 ; [in 2nd ed. i. 348]. 

1810.—“ I saw last night at least two 
acres covered with brinja&l, a species of 
Solanum .”—Maria Graham , 24. 

1826.—“A plate of poached eggs, fried in 
sugar amt butter; a dish of badenj&ns, slit 
in the middle and boiled in grease ."—Hajji 
Baba, cd. 1835, p. 150. 

1835.—“The neighbours unanimously de¬ 
clared that the husband was mad. . . . 
One exclaimed: 1 'lliere is no strength nor 
power but in God ! God restore thee ! ’ 
Another said : ‘ How sad ! He was real]) 

» worthy man.’ A third remarked: 

‘ Bftdingana are very abundant just now.”’ 
— Lane, Mod. Kyyjdiam, od. 1860, 299. 

1860.—“Amongst other triumphs of the 
native cuisine were some singular, but by 
no means inelegant chefs d'oeuvre, h rtnjaln 
lwiled and stuffed with savoury meats, but 
exhibiting ripe and undressed fruit growing 
on the same branch.”— Tranent's Ceylon , ii. 
161. This dish is mentioned in the Sanskrit 
Cookery Book, which passes as by King 
Nala. It is managed by wrapping part of 
the fruit in wet cloths whilst the rest is 
being cooked. 

BROACH, n.p. BharOch, an ancient 
and still surviving city of Guzerat, on 
the River Nerbndda. The original 
forms of the name are Bhrigu-kach- 
chha , and Bhdra-Kachckha, which last 
form appears in the Sunnar Cave In¬ 
scription No. ix., and this was written 
with fair correctness by the Greeks 
as Bapirydfa and Bapybay. “Illiterate 
Guzeruttees would in attempting to j 


articulate Bhreeghoo-Kshetm (sic), lose 
the half in coalescence, and call it 
Barigache.” — Drummond , Illus. of Guz - 
erattee , &e. 

c. B.c. 20.—“And then laughing, and 
stript naked, anointed and with his loin-cloth 
on, he leaped upon the pyre. And this 
inscription was set upon his tomb: Zar- 
manochigas the Indian from BorgdsS having 
rendered himself immortal after the hereditary 
custom of the Indians lieth here.”—Nicolaus 
Damascenes, in Strabo, xv. 72. [Lassen 
takes the name Zarmanochegas to represent 
the Skt. Sr&man&chun/a, teacher of the 

s * 

Sr&manas, from which it would appear that 
he was a Buddhist priest.] 

e. A.D. 80.—“On the right, at the very 
mouth of tho gulf, there is a long and 
narrow strip of shoal. . . . And if ono suc- 
i coeds in getting into the gulf, still it is hard 
1 to hit the mouth of the river leading to 
! Baryg&za, owing to the land being so low 
. . . and when found it is difficult to 
enter, owing to the shoals of the river near 
the mouth. On this account thcro are at 
the entrances fishermen employed by tho 
King ... to meet ships as far off as Sy- 
mstrene, and by theso they are piloted up 
to Barygassa."— Peripfus, sect. 43. It is 
very interesting to compare Horslmrgh with 
this ancient account. “From the sands of 
Swallow to Broach a continued bank extends 
along the shore, which at Broach river pro¬ 
jects out about 5 miles. . . . The tide flows 
hero . . . velocity 6 knots . . . rising 
nearly 30 feet. ... On the north side of the 
river, a great way up, the town of Broach 
is situated; vessels of considerable burdon 
may proceed to this place, as the channels 
aro deep in many places, but too intricate to 
be navigated without a pilot.” — India 
Direct on; (in luco). 

c. 7i8.- £arus is mentioned as one of tho 
places against which Arab attacks were di¬ 
rected.—See Elliot, i. 441. 

c. 1300.—“. . . a river which lios be¬ 
tween the Sarsut and Ganges . . . has a 
south-westerly course till it falls into the 
sea near Bahnich.”— Al-Biruni , in EUiot, 
i. 49. 

a.d. 1321.—“After their blessed martyr¬ 
dom, which occurred on the Thursday before 
Palm Sunday, in Thana of India, I baptised 
about 90 persons in a certain city called 
Parocco, 10 days’ journey distant there¬ 
from . . —Ftiar Jordanus, in Calhay, 
&c., 226. 

1552.—“ A great and rich ship said to 
belong to Meleque Gnpij, Lord of Baxoohe." 
— Barros , II. vi. 2. 

1555. — “ Sultan Ahmed on his part 
marched upon BarQj .”—Midi 'Ali, 85. 

[1615.—“ It would bo necessary to give 
credit unto two or three Guasaratts for some 
cloth to make a voyage to BuiTOUSe.”— 
Foster, Letters, iv. 94.] 

1617.- “W" gave our host ... a peoce 
of backar baroche to his children to make 
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them 2 coates.”— Uocks’s Diary, i. 330. 
[Backar here seems to represent a port 
connected with Broach, called in the Ain 
(ii, 243) Bhanbora or Bhabor; Bayley gives 
Bhaborah as u village on the frontier of 
GnjeratJ 

1623.Before the hour of complines 
... we arrived at the city of Barocht, 
or Behrog as they call it in Persian, under 
the walls of which, on the south side, flows 
a river called Nerbedk.”— 1‘. della Valle, 

ii. 529; [Hak. Hoc. i. 60]. 

1648.—fn Van Twist (p. 11), it is written 
Broichia. 

[1676.—“ From Surat to Baroche, 22 
coss.”— Tavernier, od Ball, i. 66. J 

1756.—“ Bandar of Bhrflch.’’—(Bird’s tr. 
of) Mirat-i-Ahmadi, 115. 

1803 .—“ 1 have the honour to enclose . . . 
papers which contain a detailed account of 
the . . . capture of Baro&ch.” — Wf/Hny- 
ton, ii. 289. 

BUCK, v. To prate, to chatter, to 
talk much and egotisticalh. II. baknd. 
[A buck-stick is a chatterer.] 

1880.—“And then ... he bucks with 
a quiet stubtmrn determination that would 
till an American editor, or an tinder Secre¬ 
tary of State with despair. He belongs to 
the 12-foot-tiger school, so perhaps he can’t 
help it.”— •AH Baba, 164. 

BUCKAUL, X Ar. H. halkdl, ‘a 
shopkeeper;* a bunya (q. v. under 
BANYAN). In Ar. it means rather a 
4 second-hand ’ dealer. 

[c. 1590.—“There is one cast of the 
VaiSyas called Banik, more commonly termed 
Baniya (grain-merchant). Thu Persians 
name them bakkal. . . -Ii«, tr. Jarntt, 

iii. 118.) 

1800.—“. . . a buccal of this place told 
me he would let me have 500 l»ags to¬ 
morrow.”— Wellington, i. 196. 

1826.—“Should 1 find our neighbour the 
Baqual ... at whose shop 1 used to spend 
in sweetmeats all the copper money that 1 
could purloin from mv father.” - Ifalji Baba, 
«d. 1835, 295. 

BUCKSHAW, s. We have not 
been able to identify tin* fish so 
called, or the true form of the name. 
Perhaps it is only Ii. bachchd, Mahr. 
bachchd (P. bacha, Ski. vatm), ‘the 
young of any vmature.* But the 
Konkani Dici. gives ‘ boussa —peixe 
pequeno de quahmer sorte,’ ‘little 
fish of any kind. This is perhaps 
the real word; but. it also may 
represent bacheha. The practice of 
nianuring the coco-palms with putrid 
fish is still rife, as residents of the 
Government House at Parell never 


forget. The lish in Use is refuse 
bummelo («. v.). [The word is really 
the H. bamhudf a well-known edible 
fish which abounds in the Ganges 
and other N. Indian rivers. It is 
cither the Pseudoutropins garua , or 
P. murius of Day, Fish. Ind ., nos. 
474 or 471 ; F* it. Ur. Ind. i. 141, 
137.] 

1673.— “. . . Cocoe Nuts, for Oyl, which 
latter they dunging with (Bubsho) Fish, the 
l.and-Breezes brought a poysonous Smell on 
ls>ard Ship.”— Fryer, 55. [Also see, IV 'heeler, 
Early Rn\, 40.] 

1727.—“Tile Air is somewhat unhealth¬ 
ful, which is chiefly imputed to their 
dunging their Cocoa-nut trees with Buck- 
shoe, a sort of small Fishes which their Sea 
alxmnds in."—.1. Hamilton, i. 181. 

c. 1760.--“. . . manure for the coco¬ 
nut-tree . . . consisting of the small fry 
of lish, and called by the country name of 
Buckshaw.” —Grout, i. :n. 

[1883.— “ Mahiir, rohu and b&tchwa are 
found in the river J uni no .”—tlazeltrrr of belli i 
District. 21.] 

BUCKSHAW, s. This is also used 
in Cocks’s Diary (i. 63, 99) for some 
kind of Indian piece-goods, we know 
not what. [The word is not found 
in modern lists of piece-goods. It 
is perhaps a corruption of Pers. buJtchah, 
‘a bundle,’ used specially of clothes. 
Tavernier (see below) uses the word 
in its ordinary sense. 

[1614.—“ Perealla, Boxshaes.” — Foster, 
Letters, ii. 88. 

[1615.- “SO pieces Boxsha gingams”; 
“ Fer Puxshaws, double piece, at 9 mus."- 
Ibid. iii. 156 ; iv. 50. 

[1665.—“ 1 went to lie down, my bouchha 
being all the time in the same place, half 
under the head of my lied and half outside.” 
—Tanrnier, ed. Ball. ii. 166.] 

BUCKBHEESH, BUXEES, s. P. 

through P.—H. bakhshish. Buonamano, 
Trinkgeld, nourboire ; we don’t seem 
to have in England any ex art equiva¬ 
lent for the word, though the thing 
is so general; ‘something for (the 
driver)’ is a poor expression; tip is 
accurate, hut is slung; gratuity is 
official or dictionary English. 

[1625.—‘‘ Bacsheeae (as they say in the 
Ambicke tongue) that is gratis freely.’ 1 — 
Futvhas, ii. 13-10 [x.B.U.]. 

1759.—“ To Presents:— R. A. P. 

2 Pieces of flowered Velvet 532 7 0 
1 ditto of Broad Cloth ..MOO 
Buxis to the Servants . . 50 0 0 ” 

Cost of Entertainment to Jngget Set. In 
Long, 190. 
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c. 1760.—. . Buxie money.”— Ire*. 61. 

1810.—“. . . each mile will cost full one 
rupee (i.e. 2*. M .), besides various little 
disbursements by way of buxees, or pro* 
cents, to every set of bearers."- - WitHanum, 
V. M . ii. 236. 

1823.—“These Christmas-boxesarosaid to 
Iki an ancient custom here, and 1 could 
almost fancy that our ilftme of box for this 
particular kind of present ... is a corrup¬ 
tion of buekshiflh, a gift or gratuity, m 
Turkish, Persian, ana Hindoostanee.”— 
Heber , i. 45. 

1853.—“The relieved bearers opened the 
shutters, thrust in their torch, and their 
black heads, and most unceremoniously de¬ 
manded buxees.” IT. Arnold, Oed/ir/d, i. 
239. 

BUCKYNE, s. H. bakdyan , the 
tree Melia ttempervivens , lioxb. (N. O. 
Meliaceae). It, hits n considerable re¬ 
semblance to the nhn tree (see NEEM); 
and in Bengali is called mahd-nlm, 
which is also the Skt. name, mahri- 
nimba. It is sometimes erroneously 
called Persian Lilac. 

BUDDHA, BUDDHISM, BUD¬ 
DHIST. These words are often 
written with a quite erroneous as¬ 
sumption of precision Bhudda , &<>. 
All that we shall do here is to collect 
some of the earlier mentions of Buddha 
and the religion called hy his name. 

e. 200. —“ E/<ri SI twv 'IvSuv oi rots 
Boi/rra Tcidipevot Tapayyl\p.atriv Sv Si’ 
brepfidhqv afp,v6TT)Tot e/s 6e6v Ten/i^Katri." 
Clemtnn Alexnvdrinim, Stromaton, Litter J. 
(Oxford ed,, 1715, i. 359). 

c. 240.—“Wisdom and deeds have always 
from time to time been brought to mankind 
by the messengers of God. So in one age 
they have been brought to mankind by the 
messenger called Buddha to India, in another 
by Zar&dusht to Persia, in another by Jesus 
to the West. Thereujion this revelation has 
come down, this prophecy in this last age, 
through me, Mftnl, the messenger of the 
God of truth to Babylonia.”—The Book of 
■ Mani, called tihahilrkAn, quoted by A IbirUni, 
in his Chronology, tr. by Kachau, p. 190. 

c. 400.— “Apud Gymnosophistas Indiao 
quasi per manus hujus opinionis auctoritas 
traditur, quod Budd&m principom dogmatis 
eorum, e latere suo virgo generarot. Nee 
hoc minim de herbaria, quum Minorvam 
quoque de capita Jovis, ot Liberum patrem 
do femore ejus procreates, docta finxit, 
Graecia.”— tit. Jerome, Adv. Jovinianvm , 
Lib. i. cd. Vallarsii, ii. 309. 

C. 440. —“ , .". TyviKavrayap rb ’E/orf- 
SoKXiovt too xap' "EWr/oc <fn\oa6cf>ov Sbypa, 
Sth rov Mavixaiov xP i<rTiavi<r l JL &v inreKplvaro 
. . . ro&rov Si rov 2icv0iai>oD fiafhfrty 
yiverai BotfSSas, Tpdrepov TtplfiirOoi ica\o6- 


tuvQt ... x. r. X. ” (see the same matter 
from (ieorgivn Cedretutn below).— tiocratit, 
Hint. Eerie*. Lib. 1. cap. 22. 

e, 840.—“An ccrtt Bragmannrum soque- 
mur opinionoro, ut quoinadniodnm illi sectae 
suae ftuctorcm Bubdam, l*er Virginia latus 
uorrant exortum, ita no» Christum fuisse 
pmedicorous '! Vel tmigis sic nascitur Dei 
sapientia de virginis ecrebro, quomodo Min¬ 
erva do Jovis vertice, tainquam Lilicr Pater 
de femore 1 Ut Christioolam de Virginia 
partu nun solennis niitura, vcl auctoritas 
socrae lectionis, sod superstitio Gontilis, et 
commcnta perdoccaut fabulosa .”—Itatramni 
Vwlteiensix L. de Xatiritub Xti., cap. iii. in 
L.J)’Arhery, tipirifeyinin, torn. i. p. 54, Paris, 

c. 870.—“The Indians give in general 
the name of b.udd to anything connected 
with their worship, or which forms tho 
object of their veneration. So, an idol is 
called hitdd .” IH/udnri, in Elliot, i. 123. 

c. 904.—“Bud&saf was tho founder of 
tlie Sulx'tcnn Religion . . . ho preached to 
mankind renunciation (of this world) and 
the intimate contemplation of the superior 
worlds. . . . There was to be rend on the 
gate of the Naobihar * at Balkh an inscrip¬ 
tion in the Persian tongue of which this is 
the interpretation: ‘The words of Bud&saf: 
In the courts of kings three things are 
needed, Sense, Patience, Wealth.’ Below- 
had been written in Arabic: ‘Bud&saf lies. 
If u free man possesses any of tho three, 
ho will flee from tho courts of Kings.’"— 
Man'Sdl, iv. 45 and 19, 

1000.— “. . . pseudo-prophets came for¬ 
ward, the number and history of whom it 
would be impossible to detail. . . . The first 
mentioned is Budh&saf, who came forward 
j in India.”— AIbiranl, Chnmology, by Sachau, 
i p. 186. This r.atne given to Buddha is 
’ specially interesting as showing a step nearer 
the true liouhimtba, the origin of the name 
’Iwd<ra0, under which Buddha became a 
Saint of the Church, and as elucidating 
Prof. Max Midler's ingenious suggestion of 
that origin (see Chinn, Ac., iv. 184 ; see also 
Academy, Sept. 1, 1883, p. 146). 

c. 1030.—“A stono was found there in 
| the temple of the great Budda on which an 
inscription . . . purporting that the temple 
had been founded 50,000 years ago. . . . — 
Al ’ Vtbi, in Elliot, ii. 39. 

c. 1060.—“This madman then, ManSs(also 
| called Scythian us) was by race a Br&chman, 

| and he had for his teacher Budas, formerly 
i called Terebinthus, who having been brought 
, up by Scythianus in tho learning of the 
: Greeks became a follower of tho sect of 
! Empedocles (who said there were two first 
principles opposed to one another), and when 
he entered Persia declared that he had been 
horn of a virgin, and had been brought up 
among the hills . . . and this Budai (alias 
Terebinthus) did perish, crushed by an un¬ 
clean spirit.”— Oeorg. Cedremu, Hid. Camp,, 

* Naobihar » Nava-Vihara (‘ New Buddhist 
Monastery’) is still the name of a district adjoin- 
lug Balkh. 
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Bonn ed., 455 (old ed. i. 269). This wonder¬ 
ful jumble, mainly copied, as we see, from 
Socrates isupru), seems to bring Buddha and 
Manes together. “ Many of the ideas of 
Manicheism were but fragments of Bud¬ 
dhism.”—if. B. Cowed, in Smith's Dirt, of 
Christ. Bio;/. 

o. 1190. -“Verygrieved was Sarnng Deva. 
Constantly he performed the worship of the 
Arihanf,; the Buddhist religion he adopted ; 
he wore no sword.”- The Dorm, of Cfuiiui 
Bardai, puxaphr. Viy Brums*, in hul. Ant. 
i. 271. 

1610.—“. . . This Prince is called in 
the histories of him by many names: his 
proper name was Drum A Jtujo; but that 
by which he has been known since they 
have held him for a saint is the Budao, 
which is as much as to say ‘Sage’ . . . 
and to this name the Gentiles throughout 
all India have dedicated great and superb 
Pagodas.”— Coulu, Dec. V., liv. vi. cap. 2. 

[1615.—“The image of Dibottes, with the 
hudge collossoor bras imudg (or rather idoll) 
in it."— Cochi* Diary, i. 200. ] 

c. 1666. - “There is indeed another, a 
seventh Sect, which is called Baute, whence 
do proceed 12 other different sects; but this 
is not so common as the others, the Votaries 
of it being hated and despised as a company 
of irreligious and atheistical jsjople, nor do 
they live like the rest.”- --Bernier, K. T. t ii. 
107 ; [cd. Constable, 336]. 

1685. —“ Above all these they have one to 
whom they pay much veneration, whom they 
call Bodu ; his figure is that of a man.”- 
ftibeiro, f. 406. 

1728. —“Before Gautama Budhum there 
have been known 26 Budhom* —viz.: . . . 

— Valentijn, v. (Ceylon) 369. 

1753.—“Edrisi nous ins, fruit. do cotte 
circoustance, en disant quo le Butaiair est 
adorateur do Bodda. ljcs Hrahmcnos du 
Mulalmr disent que e'est lo nom que 
Vishtnn a pris dans une do sos apparitions, 
et on coniKilt Vishtnu pour une lies trois 
principalcs divinitds Indicnncs. Huivant St. 
•lerfiroe et St. Clement d’Alexandrie, Budda 
on Butta est le legislatcur des Gynmo- 
Sophistes de 1’Tnde. La secte des Shamans 
ou Hamamicns, qni est deineurfe lu dominant^ 
dans tous lea royaumes d’nu delh, du Gauge, 
a fait de Budda en cotte quality son objet 
d'adoration. Cost la premioro dos divinitds 
Chingulaisos ou de Ceilnii, selon Bibeiro. 
Sainano-Codoin (sec GAUTAMA), la grande 
idole des Siatnois, est par eux appeliS Putti.”— 
D'AnoUle, Edahxissemrns, 75. What know¬ 
ledge and apprehension, on a subject then so 
obscure, is shown by this great Geographer! 
Compare the pretentious ignorance of the 
flashy Ahb£ Raynal in the quotations under 
1770. 

1770.—“ Among the deities of the second 
order, particular honours are paid to Bud- 
dpu, wno descended upon earth to tako upon 
himself the office of mediator between God 
and mankind.”— Raynal (tr. 1777), i. 91. 

“The Budsoxst* are another sect of Japan, 
of whioh Budko was the founder. . . . The 


spirit of Bvdzoim. is dreadful. It breathes 
nothing but penitence, excessive fear, and 
cruel severity.”— Ibid. i. 138. Kaynal in the 
two preceding passages shows that he was 
not aware that the religions alluded to in 
Ceylon and in .Japan were the same. 

1779.— “ J1 y avoit alors dans cos parties 
de l’lndc, et pnncipalement H la Cote de 
Coromandel etra Ceylan, un Culte dont on 
ignore absolumcnt les Dogracs; le Dieu 
Baouth, dont on ne connoit aujourd’hui, 
dims l’lndo que le Nom et l’objot de ce 
Culte ; mais ii est tont-h-fait alwli, si ee 
n'est, qu’il se trouve encore quelques families 
d’Judiens separees et m4pris4es des autres 
Castes, qui sonfc restfics fideles a Baouth, 
et qui ne rccounoissent jins la religion des 
Brumes.”-- Voyage de M. Gndil, quoted by 
IP. Chamber*, in .1*. Re*, i. 170. 

1801. —“It is generally known that the 
religion of Bouddhou is the religion of the 
jieoplo of Ceylon, but no one is acquainted 
with its forms and precepts. _ I shall here 
relate what 1 have heard upon the subject.” 
— M. John i/b, in A*. Re*, vii. 399. 

1806.—“ . . . The head is covered with 
the cone that ever adorns the head of the 
Chinese deity Fo, who has been often sup¬ 
posed to be the same as Boudoh. ”— Salt, 
Care* of Salsfttt, in Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo. i. 50. 

1830.- - “ Among the Bhuddists there arc 
no distinct castes.”- Maria Graham, 89. 

It. is remarkable, bow many poems 
oil the subject of Buddha have ap¬ 
peared of late years. We have noted : 

1. Buddha, Epische Dichtung in 
Zmntzig Gemtujeri, i.t. an Epic, Poem in 
20 cantos (in ottara rima). Von Joseph 
Vittor Widmann, Bern. 1869. 

2. The Story of Gautama Buddha 

and his Creed: An Epic by Richard 
Phillips, Longmans, 1871. This is 
also printed in octaves, hut each octave 
consists of 4 heroic couplets. 

3. Vasadamtta, a Buddhist Idyll ; 

by Dean Plumtre. Republished in 
Things New and Old , 1884. The 

subject is the story of the Courtesan 
of Mathura (“Vfisavadatta and Upa- 
gupta ”), which is given in BurnouPs 
Introd. a VHistuire du Buddhisme Jndien, 
146-148 ; a touching story, even in its 
original crude form. 

It opens: 

“Whore proud Mathoura roars her hun¬ 
dred towers. ...” 

The Skt. Diet, gives indeed as an 
alternative, Mathura , hut Mathitra is 
the, usual name, whence Anglo-Ind. 
Muttra. 

4. The brilliant Poem of Sir Edwin 
Arnold, called The Light of Asia, or the 
Great Renunciation, being the Life and 
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Teaching of Q&utsuna, Prince of India, 
and Founder of Buddhism, an told in 
verse by an Indian Buddhist» 1879. 

BUDGE-BUDGE, n. p. A village 
on the Hooglily R., 15 in. below | 
(Calcutta, where stood a fort which 
was captured by (’live \vl*en advancing 
on Calcutta to recapture it, in 
December, 1756. The Imperial Gazet¬ 
teer gives the true name as Baj-baj 
[but Hamilton writes Bhvju-bhuj]. 

1756. —“On the ‘29th Decemher, at six 
o’clock in the morning, the admiral having 
landed the Company's troops the evening 
before at Magtt/tttttr, under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Clive, cannonaded Bou- 
goe Bougee Fort, which was strong and 
built of mud, and had a wet ditch round it." 
— let a, 99. 

1757. — Tho Author of Memoir of the Re¬ 
volution in, Bengal calls it Busbudgia ; 
(1763), Luke .Scrofton Budge Boodjee. 

BUDGEROW, s. A lumbering 
keelless liarge, formerly much used 
by Europeans travelling on the Gan- 
getie rivers. Two-thirds of the length 
aft was occupied hv cabins with 
Venetian windows. Wilson gives the 
word as H. and B. Inijrd; Shakesjiear 
gives H. bajid and bajra, with an ! 
improbable suggestion of derivation j 
from bajar, ‘ bawl or heavy.’ Among 
Blochmann’s extracts from Mahoni- 
medan accounts of the con«[uest of; 
Assam we find, in a detail of Mir J 
Jumla’s fleet in his expedition of. 
1662, mention of 4 bajras ( J. As. Bor. \ 
Ben. xli. pi. i. 73). The same ex- j 
tracts contain mention of war-sloops 
called bach’haris (pp. 57, 75, 81), but 
these last must be different. Bajra 
may possibly have been applied in 
the sense of ‘thunder-bolt.’ This may 
seem unsuited to the modem hudgerow, 
but is not more so than the title of 
‘lightning-darter’ is to the modern 
Burkundauze (q.v.)! We remember 
how Joinville says of the approach 
of the great galley of the Count of 
Jaffa :—“ Bembloit qae fondre rheid ties 
ciexf It is however perhaps more 
proljahle that bajrd may have been 
a variation of bagld. And this is 
especially suggested by the existence, 
of the Portuguese form pajeres, and 
of the Ar. form bagara (see under 
BUOOALOW). Mr. Edye, Master Ship¬ 
wright of the Naval Yard in Trineo- 
malee, in a paper on the Native Craft 
of India and Ceylon, speaks of the 


B&gg&la, or Budgerow, as if he had 
been accustomed to hear the words 
used indiscriminately. (See J. R. A. S:, 
vol. i. p. IS). [There is a drawing of 
a modern Budgerow in Grant, Rural 
Life, p. 5.] 

c. 1570.—“Their harkes be light iuul 
tinned with mires, like to Foistes . . . 
and they call these burkes B&z&ras and 
Pa tuns ” (in Bengal ).—Vnusar Frcdericke, E. T. 
in llakl. ii. 358. 

1662. — (Blochmann’s Ext. as above). 

1705 .—“ . . . des Bazaraa qui sent de 
grands bateaux.”— Lv.il/ier, 52. 

1723.—“ Lc lendemain nous pass&mes stir 
les Bazaras do la compagnie de France.”— 
Lett. Edif. xiii. 269. 

1727-—“. . . in the evening to recreate 
themselves in Chaises or Palankins; . . . 
or by water in their Budgeroes, which i* 
a convenient Boat.”—.1. Hamilton, ii. 12. 

1737.™"Charges, Budgrowa . . . Rs. 
281. 6. 3."—MS. Arsount Jram Ft. William, 
in India Office. 

1780. —“A gentleman’s Bugerow was 
drove ashore near Chaun-paul Gaut ...” 
—Hickg's Bengal tlazette , May 13th. 

1781. —“The bouts used by the natives 
for travelling, and also by the Eim>{ican-, 
are the budgerows, which both sail and 
row."- Hodge*, 39. 

1783. —“. .. . his boat, which, though in 
Kashin ire (it) was thought magnificent, would 
not have been disgraced in the station of a 
Kitchen-tender to a Bengal budgero." -(V. 
Forster, Jour tag, ii. 10. 

1784. —“I shall not lie at liborty to enter 
my budgerow till ihe end of July, and 
must be again at Calcutta on tho 22nd of 
October.” —£fir IF .four*, in Mem. ii. 38. 

1785. --“ Mr. Hastings wont aboard his 
Budgerow, and proceeded down the river, 
as soon as the tide served, to otnbark for 
Europe on tho Bonington.”— In Beton-Karr, 
i. 86. 

1791.—“ By order of tho Governor-General 
in Council . . . will be sold the Hori’ble 
Company’s Budgerow, named the Sona- 
niookhec* . . . the Budgerow lays in the 
nullah opposite to Chitpore."— Ibid. ii. 114. 

1830.— 

“ Upon the Ixxsom of the tide 

Vessels of every fabric ride ; 

The fisher’s skiff, the light canoe, 

****** 

The Bujra broad, the B/iolia trini, 

Or Finnare* that gallant swim, 

With favouring breeze—or dull and slow 

Against the heady curreut go . . . .” 

H. II. HV/wm, in Bengal Annual, 29. 


* Tills (Snnamukhi, ' Chrysnstoma') lias con¬ 
tinued to 1 m the name of the Viceroy's river yacht 
(probably) to this day. It was so In Lord Canning's 
time, then represented by a barge adapted to be 
towed by a steamer. 
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BUDGROOK, h, Port, bazarucco. 
A coin of low denomination, and of; 
varying value and metal (copper, tin, ! 
lean, and tutenague), formerly current \ 
at Goa and elsewhere on the Western 
(.oast, as well as 'at some other places 
on the Indian seas. It was also adopted 
from the Portuguese in the earliest 
English coinage at Bombay. In the 
earliest Goa coinage, that of Albu¬ 
querque (1510), the leal or bazuriuro 
was equal to 2 rein, of which rein there j 
went 420 to the gold cruzado (Genov j 
da Cunha). The name appears to have J 
been a native one in use in Goa at 1 
the time of the conquest, hut its i 
etymology is uncertain. In Van 
Noort’s Voyage (1648) the word is 
derived from bazar , and said to mean 
‘ market-money ’ (perhaps bdztir-ruka, 
the last word being used for a copper 
coin in Canure.se). [This view is ac¬ 
cepted by Gray in Ins notes on Pyrard 
(flak. Soc. ii. 68), and by Burnell 
(. Linschotev , Hak. Soc. ii. 143). The 
Madras , Admin. Man. Gloss. (s.v.) gives 
the Can. form as Iwjdra-rokkha, ‘ market- 
money.'] (J. P. Brown (MS. notes) 
makes the' word — baAaga-riika, which 
he says would in Cunarese be ‘base- 
penny,’ and he ingeniously quotes 
Shakspeure's “beggarly denier,’’ and 
Horace’s “ viUrn assem.'’ This in 
adopted in substance by Mr. K. 
Thomas, who points out that ruhi 
or rukkd is in Mahratti (see Molesworlh , 
s.v.) one-twelfth of an anna. But the 
words of Klniti Khan below suggest 
that the word mav be a corruption 
of the P. buzurg, ‘big,’ and according 
to Wilson, budrfikh (s.v.) is used in 
Mahratti as a dialectic corruption of 
buziirg. This derivation may be 
partially corroborated by the. fact that 
at Mocha there is, or was formerly, 
a eoiu (which had become a money 
of account only, 80 to the dollar) called 
kabir, i.e. ‘big’(see Uvington, 463, and 
Milbum, i. 98). If we could attach 
any value to Pyrard’s spelling— 
bousuruques — this would be in favour 
of the same etymology ; as is also the 
form besorg given by Mandelslo. [For 
a full examination of the value of the 
budarook based on the. most recent 
authorities, see. iPhiteway, Rise of the 
Port. Power , p. 68.] 

1554 ,—Bazarnros at Maluoo (Moluccas) 
50—1 tango, at 60 rein to the tonga, 5 tangos 
—1 pardao. “Os quaes basarucos se fas 


comtu tie 200 caixas" I i.e. to the tangu). -- 
.1. Nunes, 41. 

[1584.— Basaruchiea, Barret, in Hak/. 

See 8HROFF.J 

1598.—“They pay two Basarokes, which 
is as ninth os a Hollander’s Doit. . . . It is 
molten money of liaddeTinne."— LinschoUn, 
52, 69; [Hak. Soc. i. 180, 242]. 

1609.—“I/e ]Hus has argent, s<mt Basa¬ 
rucos . . . et sont fait dc mauvais Estum.” 
—Jfoiitiiuxuit, in yacigatiun d** Hotkiudois, 
i. 53 e. 

c. 1610.—“II y cn a de plusieure sortes. 
I/a premiere est appellee Bousuruques, 
dont il en faut 75 pour une Tangs «<•. Ilya 
d’iiutro Bousuruques vioilles, dont ilen faut 
105 jnnir lo Tnngue. ... II y a do cetto 
inonnoyc <pii est de for; et d’autre de calf in. 
metal de Chine” (see CALAY).— Pyrard, ii. 
39 ; «ee also 21 ; [Hak. Six:, ii. 33, 68]. 

1611.—“Or a Viceroy coins false money ; 
for so I may call it, <ls the people lose by it. 
For copjxjr is worth 40 xerafims (see XERA- 
FINE) the hundred weight, but they coin 
the basaruccos at the rate of 60 and 70. 
The Moors on the other hand, keeping a 
keen eye on our affairs, and seeing what 
a huge protit there is, coin there on the 
mainland a great quantity of b&S&ruCOS. 
and gradually smuggle thorn into Goa. 
making a pitful of gold."--Co./to. Dia/ogo do 
S“ld<idn J'liit'.'ii, 1-48. 

1638.— “They have (at Gombroon) a 
i-ertam Goppor Coin which they call Besorg. 
whereof 6 make a Pegs, and 10 Pegi make 
a Chug (Shdhl) which is worth about brt. 
English.”— V. and Tr. of J. A. Mundelein 
into t!i- E. Indus, K. T. 1669, p. 8. 

1672.- “Their coins (at Tanor in Malabar) 
... of Copper, a Buserook, 20 of which 
make a K.inam.**— Fou r, 53. [He also spells 
the word Basrook. .See quotation under 
REAS.] 

1677.—“ Rupees. Pices and BudgTOOks.” 
— Lettn-i Patent nf Charles 11. in Charters if 
the K. 1. Co., p. ill. 

1711.—“ The Budgerooks (at Muskat) are 
mixt Mottle, rather like Iron than anything 
else, have a Gross on one side, and were 
coin'd by the Portuguese. Thirty of them 
make a silver Mamooda, of about Eight 
Pence Value."— Lockt/ir, 211. 

e. 1720-30.--“They (the Portuguese) also 
use hits of copper which they call buzurg. 
and four of these buzurgs pass for a. Jaffa.” 

- -Klulfi Khan, in Elliot, v. 315. 

c. 1760.--“ At Goa the seorapliim is worth 
210 Portugal mu. or about 16«/. sterling; 
2 mis make' a basaraco, 15 basaraco* a 
rinXin, 42 rintlns a tanqa, 4 tangos it part*, 
2J 1 Mimes a pagoda of gold.”— Grose, j. 282. 

1838. — “ Only eight or ton loads (of coffee) 
wore imported this year, including two loads 
of ‘Ropes’ (see COPECK), tho copper cur¬ 
rency of Russia, known in this country by 
the 'name of Bughrukcha. They are 
converted to the same uses as copper.”— 
Report from Kabul, by .1. Burnet; in Punjab 
Trade Ref nut, App. p. iii. 
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This may possibly contain some indication 
of the true form of this obscure word, but 
I have derived no light from it myself. 
The trudgrook was apparently current at 
Muscat down to the beginning of last cen¬ 
tury (see Milium, i. 116). 

BUDLEE, s. A substitute in public 
or domestic service. H. hudli, ‘ex¬ 
change ; a pel son taken in exchange ; 
n locum tenons’; from Ar. badal, ‘he 
changed.’ (See HUDDLE.) 

BUDMASH, s. One following evil 
courses; Fr. maurais sujet; It. malan- 
drino. Properly bad-ma’dsh, from I’. 
bad, ‘evil,’ and Ar. ma’dsh, ‘means of 
livelihood.’ 

1844.--“. . . the reputation which John 
Lawrence acquired ... by the masterly 
manoeuvring of a body of police with whom 
he descended on a nest of gamblers and cut¬ 
throats, ' budmashes ' of every description, 
and took them all prisoners .”—Bosworth 
Smith’s I.if,'. of Id. Lawrence, i. 178. 

1806.— “The truth of thu matter is that 
1 was foolish enough to pay these budmashes 
beforehand, and they have thrown me over." 
—The Dawk Bungalow, by O. O. Trevelyan, 
in Fraser, p. 385. 

BUDZAT, s. H. from P. badixit, 

‘ evil race.’ a low fellow, ‘ a bad lot,’ a 
blackguard. 

1866.—“ Cholmonddey. Why the shaitan 
didn’t you come before, you lazy old 
budzart ? ” —The Dawk Bungalow, p. 215. 

BUFFALO, s. This is of course 
originally from the Latin bubalus, which 
we nave in older English forms, buffle 
and buff and bugle, through the French. 
The present form probably came from 
India, as it seems to l>e the Port. 
bufalo. The proper meaning of bubalus, 
according to Pliny, was not an animal 
of the ox-kind (ftoJpaKis was a kind of 
African antelope); but in Martial, as 
quoted, it would seem to bear the 
vulgar sense, rejected by Pliuy. 

At an early period of our connection 
with India the name of buffalo appears 
to have been given erroneously to the 
common Indian ox, whence came the 
still surviving misnomer of London 
shops, * buffalo humps.’ (See also the 
quotation from Ovington.) The buffalo 
has no hump. Buffalo tongues are 
another matter, ami an old luxury, as 
the third quotation shows. The ox 
having appropriated the name of the 
buffalo, the true Indian domestic 
buffalo was differentiated as the ‘ water 


buffalo,’ a phrase still maintained by 
the British soldier in India. This has 
probably mislud Mr. Bloehmann, who 
uses the term ‘ water buffalo' in his 
excellent English version of the Ain 
(e.g. i. 219). We find the same phrase 
in Barkley’s Fire Years in Bulgaria , 
1876: “Besides their bullocks every 
well-to-do Turk had a drove of water- 
buffaloes ” (32). Also in Collingioood’s 
Rambles of a Naturalist (1868), p. 43, 
and in Miss Bird’s Golden Chersonese 
(1883), 60, 274. [The unscientific use 
of the word as applied to the American 
Bison is as old as the end of the 18th 
century (see N.E.J).).] 

The domestic buffalo is apparently 
derived from the wild buffalo ( Bubalus 
ami, Jerd. ; Bos bubalus, Blanf.), whose 
favourite habitat is in the swampy sites 
of the Bimderbundsand Eastern Bengal, 
but whose hanutsexteiid north-eastward 
to the head of the Assam valley, in the 
Terai west to Oudh, and south nearly 
to the. Godaverv ; not bevond this in 
the Peninsula, though the animal is 
found in the north and north-east of 
Ceylon. 

The domestic buffalo exists not only 
in India but in Java, Sumatra, and 
Manilla, in Mazanderan, Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia, Adherbijan, Egypt, Turkey, 
and Italy. It does not seem to be 
known how or when it was introduced 
into Italy.—(See Hihn.) [According 
to the Encycl. Brill. (9th eu. iv. 442), 
it was introduced into Greece and 
Italy towards the close of the 6th 
century.] 

c. A.n. 70. — “ Huwbcit that country 
brmgeth forth certain kinds of goodly great 
wild boeufes: to wit the Bisontes, mained 
with a collar, like Lions; and the Vri [Urns], 
a mightie strong beast, and a swift, which 
the ignorant people call Buffle* (bub&los), 
whereas indeed the Buffle is bred in Affrica, 
and carieth somo resemblance of a calfe 
rather, or a Stag."—-Pliny, by Ph. Holland*, 
i. 199-200. 
c. a.n. 90.— 

" (lie tulit gominos facili cervicc iuvencos 
I Hi cessit atrox bubalus atque bison." 

Martial, De. Spectaculis, xxiv. 
c. 1580.—“ Voneti merentores linguae Bu- 
balorum, tanquam mensis optimas, sale 
conditas, in mogna copia Venetias mittunt." 
— Prosperi Atjnni, Hut. Nat. Aeyypti, P. I. 
p. 228. 

1585.— “Here be many Tigers, wild Bulb, 
and great store of wilde Foulo. . — R. 

Fitch, in Hakt. ii. 389. 

“Here are many wilde buffet and E3e- 
phants. ”— Ibid, 394. 
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“The King (Akbor) hath ... as they 
doe credibly report, 1000 Elephants, 30,000 
horses, 1400 tamo deere, 800 concubines; 
such store of ounces, tigers, Bufflea, cocks 
and fin likes, that it is very strange to see.” 
—/hid. 380. 

lf>89.—“They doo plough and till their 
ground with kmo, bufalOB, and bulles."— 
Mendoza's China, tr. by Parkrs , ii. 56. 

[o, 1590.—Two methods of snaring the 
buffalo are described in Ain, Blockmann, tr. 
i. %] 

1598.—“There is also an infinite number 
of wild buffs that go wandering about the 
desart».” — Pigafettn, E. T. in Hadrian Call, 
of Voyages, ii. 546. 

[1623.—“The inhabitants (of Malabar) 
keep Cows, or buffalls.”— P. della Valle. 
link. Soc. ii. 207.J 

1630.—“As to Kine and Buffaloes . . . 
they hesmearc the Moore.-, of their houses 
with their dung, and thinke the ground 
sanctified by such pollution.” --/.aid, /><*- 
tor eric of the flatlian Religion, 60-61. 

1614.—“ We tooke coach to Livorno, thro’ 
the Great Duke's new l’arke, full of huge 
eorkc-tre.es; the underwood all myrtills, 
amongst which were many buffalos feeding, 
a kind of wild ox, short nos'd, horns re¬ 
versed.” — Evelyn, Oct. 21. 

1666. . . it produces Elephants in 

great number, oxen and buffaloes” (/,a/<m,«). 

Pari a y Sauza, i. 189. 

1689.--“. . . Isith of this kind (of Oxen), 
and the Buffaloes, are remarkable for a big 
piece of Flesh that rises above iSix Inches 
high between their Shoulders, which is the 
choicest and deheatest piece of Meat upon 
them, especially put into a dish of Palau."- 
Oeingtvn, 251. 

1808.--“. . . the Buff&la milk, and curd, 
and butter simply churned and clarified, is 
in common use among these Indians, whilst 
the dainties of the Cow Dairy is prescribed 
to valetudinarians, a-- Hectics, and preferred 
by vicicous (si, ) appetites, or impotents alone, 
as that of the caprine and assine is at home.” 
— Itrimmond, Ulus, of (luzrmitee, Ac. 

1810.— 


of teak from India. It seems bo be a 
corruption of the Span, and Port, bagel, 
baxel, beiixel, baxella , from the Lab. vas- 
cellum (see JJiez, Etym. fVorterb. i, 439, 
s. v.). Coliarruvias (1611) gives in his 
Sp. Dirt. "Baxel, quasi vatel” as a 
generic name for a vessel of any kind 
going omthe sea, and quotes St. Isidore, 
who identifies it with pha&elus, and 
from whom we transcribe the passage 
lielow. It remains doubtful whether 
this word was introduced into the East 
by the Portuguese, or had at an earlier 
date passed into Arabic marine use. 
The latter is most prol>able. In Correa 
(<■. 1561) this word occurs in the 
form mjer , pi. pajeres {j and x being 
interchangeable in Sp. and Port- 
See Lendas, i. 2, pp. 592, 619, &c.). In 
Pinto we have another form. Among 
the models in the. Fisheries Exhibition 
(1883), there was “A Zaroogat or 
Bagarah from Aden.” [On the other 
hand Hinton (Ar. Nights, i. 119) de¬ 
rives the word from the Ar. bagltlah , 
‘a slie-mule. 1 Also see BUDGEKOW.j 

r. 636. " Plaudits est navigium quod 

nos eorrupte b&selum dicimus. De quo 
Virgiliiw: Pietist/as phase/it.” — Isadoras 

IliitjMilt'nx's, Originum et Etymol. lib. xix. 

o. 1539.- “ Partida a nao pera Goa, 
Femao de Mo mis . . . seguio sua viage na 
volta do jsirto do Dabul, onde chegou ao 
outro din as nove boras, o tomando nolle 
hU paguel do Mulavar, s, carregado de algo- 
tlno e de pimenta. jmjz logo a tormento o 
t'upitano o o piloto delle, cm quaes oonfea- 
sariio. . . ." -Pinto, eh. viii. 

1812.—“As store and horse boats for that 
service, (’apt. Oliver, 1 find, would prefer 
the largo class of native buggalas, by which 
.so much of the trade of this coast with 
Scinde, Catch ... is carried on .”—Sir 0. 
Arthur, in Ind. Ailmin. of Lord EUenhorovgk, 

2wm> 


“ Tho tank which fed his fields was there. . . 

There from the intolerable heat 
The buffaloes retreat; 

Only their nostrils raised to meet the air, 

Amid the shelt’ring element thoy rest." 

Curse of Kehama ix. 7. 

1878.—“ I had in u»y possession a head of 
a cow buffalo that measures 13 feet 8 inches 
in circumference, and 6 fcot 6 inches be¬ 
tween the tips—the largest buffalo head in 
the world."— Polloh, Sport in Hr. JIurmah, 
&c., i. 107. 

BUCK!ALOW, s. Mahr. bag Id, ba- 
ijald. A name commonly given on the 
W. const of India to Arab vessels of 
the old native form. It is also in 
common use in the Red Sea (bakaltl) 
for the larger native, vessels, all built 


(1900. — “His tiny baggala, which 
mounted ten tiny guns, is now employed 
in trade."— Bent, Southern Arabia, 8.j 

BUGGY, s. In India this is a 
(two-wheeled) gig with a hood, like the 
gentleman’s cal) that was in vogue 
m London about 1830-40, before 
broughams came in. Latham puts a 
(?) after the. word, and the earliest 
examples that he gives are from the 
second quarter of this century (from 
Praed and I. D’Israeli). Though we 
trace the word much further back, we 
have not discovered its birthplace or 
etymology. The word, though used in 
England, lias never been very common 
there; it is better known both in 
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Ireland and in America. Littre gives 
boghei as French also. The American 
buggy is defined by Noah Webster as 
“a light, one-horse, four-wheel vehicle, 
usually with one seat, and with or 
without a calash-to]).” Cuthbert Bede 
shows (N. it Q. 5 ser. v. p. 445) that, 
the adjective ‘buggy’ is uses! in the 
Eastern Midlands for ‘ conceit ed.’ This 
suggests a possible origin. “ When the 
Hunterian spelling-controversy raged 
in India, a learned Member of Council 
is said to have stated that he approved 

the change until-began 

to spell buggy as bagt. Then he gave 
it up.” — ( M.-G. Keutinge.) 1 have 
recently seen this spelling in print. 
{The N.E.D. leaves the etymology un¬ 
settled, merely saying that it has been 
connected with bogie and bug. Tlie 
earliest quotation given is that, of 1773 
below.] 

1773.—“Thursday 3d (.Time). At the 
sessions at Hicks’s Hall two bov« were 
indicted for driving a po-t-coach and four 
against a single horse-chaise, throwing out 
the driver of it, and breaking the chai.se to 
pieces. Justice Welch, the Chairman, took 
notice of the frequency of the brutish cus¬ 
tom among the post drivers, and their in¬ 
sensibility in making it a matter of sjiort, 
ludicrously denominating mischief of this 
kind ‘Running down the Buggies. -The 
prisoners were sentenced to be confined m 
Newgate for 12 months.” — Cmtt> man’s 
Magazine, xliii. 297. 

1780.— 

41 Shall D(<wa/)d come with Butts and tons 

And knock clown Epegrains and Puns 1 

With Chairs, old Cots, and Bnggies trick 
ye? 

Forbid it, Phoebus, and forbid it, Hieky! ” 
In Hicly’s Bengal Gazette, May 13th. 

,, “... go twice round the Racc- 

Courso as bard as we can set legs to ground, 
but we are beat hollow by Bob Crochet’s 
Horses driven by Miss Fanny Hardheart, 
who in her career oversets 'J’iin Capias the 
Attorney in his Buggy. . . .’’—In India 
Gazette, Dec. 23rd. 

1782. —“Wanted, an excellent Buggy 
Horse about 15 Hands high, that will trot 
15 miles an hour .”—India tiazette, Sept. 14. 

1784.—“For sale at Mr. Mann’s, Rada 
Bazar. A Phaeton, a four-spring’d Buggy, 
und a two-spring’d ditto. . . .”—Calcutta 
Gazette, in Seton-Karr, i. 41. 

1783. —“For sale. A good Buggy and 
Hone. . . .”— Bombay Courier, Jan. 20th. 

1824.—“. . . the Archdeacon’s buggy 
and hone had every appearance of issuing 
from the back-gate of a college in Cambridge 
on Sunday morning.”— Uvbtr, i. 192 (ed. 
1844). 

[1837.—“The vehicles of the place (Mong- 


hir), amounting to four Buggies (that is a 
foolish term for a cabriolet, but as it is tho 
only vehicle in use in India, and as buggy is 
the only name for said vehicle, I give it up), 

. . . were assembled for our use .”—Aliw 
Eden, l'f> the Country, i. 14.] 

c. 1838.—“But substitute for him nn 
average ordinary, uninteresting Minister; 
obese, dumpy . . . with a secoiid-rato wife 
—dusty, deliquescent— ... or let him be 
seen in ono of those Shcm-Ham-aud-Japhet 
buggies, made on Mount Ararat soon after 
the subsidence of the waters. . . ."—Sydney 
Smith, 3rd Letter to Archdeacon Singleton. 

1848.—“ ‘Joseph wants me to see if his— 
his buggy is at the door.’ 

“ * What is a buggy, papa ? * 

“ ‘ It is a one-horse palanquin,’ said the 
old gentleman, who was a wag in his way.” 
— Vanity Fair, ch. iii. 

1872.—“lie drove his charger in his old 
buggy.”— .1 Tru> Reformer, ch. i. 

1878. —“ I don’t like your now Bombay 
buggy. .With much practice 1 have learned 
to get into it, I am hanged if I can ever get 
out .”—Onrtand Timex of India, 4th Feb. 

1879. —“Driven by that hunger for news 
which imjKils special corresjiondents, lie had 
actually ventured to drive in a ■spider,' 
apparently a kind of buggy, from the 
Tugelu to (iinglihovo.” - Spectator, M:i\ 
24th. 

BUGIS, n.p. N ami* given bv the 
Millays to the dominant race of the 
island of Celebes, originating in the 
S.-Western limb of the island ; the 
people calling themselves Wugi. But 
the name used to lx? applied, in the. 
Archipelago to native soldiers in 
European service, rinsed in any <>l 
the islands. Compare, the analogous 
use of Telinga (q.v) formerly in 
India. 

[1615.—“ All these in the kingdom of 
Macassar . . . besides Bugles, Mauder and 
Tollova.”— Foster, Letters, iii. 152.J 

1656.—“ Thercujxm tho Hollanders re¬ 
solv’d to unite their forces with tho Bou- 
quises, that were in rebellion against their 
Soveraign."— Tunrnier, K. T. ii. 192. 

1688.—“These BuggasseB are a sort of 
warlike' trading Malayans and mercenary 
soldiers of Tndip. I know not well whence 
they come, unless from Macassar in the Isle 
of Celebes.”— Dampin’, ii. 108. 

[1697.—“ . . . with tho help of Bug- 
gesses. . . — Hedges, Diary, Hak, Hoe. ii. 

cxvii.J 

1758. —“The Dutch were commanded by 
Colonel ttoussely, a French soldier of fortune. 
They consisted of nearly 700 Europeans, and 
as many buggoses, besides country troops." 
— Farr, of Dutch attempt iu Hoogly, in 
Malcolm’s Cliw, ii. 87. 

1783.— "BuggesMS, inhabitants of Cele¬ 
bes.”- Forrest, Voyage to .Utrgvi, p. 59. 
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1783.—“The word Buggeas has become 
among Europeans consonant to soldier, in 
the oast of India, as Sepoy is in the West,” 
— Ibid. 78. 

1811.—“We had fallen in with a fleet of 
nine Bllggese prows, when we went out 
towards Pulo M.incup.”— Lm-d Minin in 
Lidia, 279. 

1878.—“The Bllgis are evidently a dis¬ 
tinct race from the Malays, ami come 
originally from the southern jvirt. of the ! 
Island of Celebes.’’— McNair, Perak, 130. j 

BULBUL, s. The word bulbul is | 
originally Persian (no doubL intended , 
t,0 imitate the bird’s note), and applied ; 
to a bird which does duty with Persian i 
poets for the nightingale. Whatever! 
the Persian bulbul may la* correctly, j 
the application of the name to certain 
species in India “has led to many | 
misconceptions al>out their powers of 
voice and song,” says Jerdon. These 
species belong to the family Brat hi- 
jiodidiir, or short-legged thrushes, and ' 
the true bulbuls to the sub-family 
J’ifcnonotnuir, e.<). genera Hypsipetes, 1 
He mix,os, Air unis, Priniim, Ix.os, Kelt.- I 
art in, Rubiguht, lirurhipodius, Otocompsa, ; 
Pyrrumutus (P. lyigaous, common Bengal i 
Bulbul ; P. h/iemvrhous, common ' 
Madras Bulbul). Another sub-family, ! 
Phyllornithimv, contains \arious sppue.- 
which Jerdon call- ymn Bulbuls. ; 

| A lady having .i-hed the l.ito Is>rd j 
Robertson, a Judge of the Court of Sc--.ion, : 
"What. sort, of animal is the. hiil/lmH l " he 
replied, “1 suppose, Ma'am, it must be the 
mate of the lho-ioo. ’’— 3rd ser., .V. it' 0- 
v. 81. J 

178-1.—“Wo are literally lulled to tJcup ' 
by Persian nightingales, and cease to wonder 
that the Bulbul, with a thousand tale*, 
make- such a figure in Persian poetry."-- 
Sir IP. Jours, in Memoirs, kc., u. 37- 

1813.—“Tho bulbul or Persian nightin¬ 
gale. . . . L never hoard one that jmssossed 
the charming variety of the Engli-h night¬ 
ingale . . . whether the Indian bulbul and 
that of Iran entirely corresjxwid I have some 
doubts." -Forks, Oriental Memoirs, i. .10; 
(2nd ed. i. 34J. 

1848. -“‘It is one’s nature to sing utid 
tho other’s to hixit,’ ho said, laughing, 'and 
with such a sweet voice as you have your¬ 
self, you must belong to the Bulbul faction.” 
— Vanity Pair, ii. eh. wvii. 

BULGAR, BOLGAR, a. Wbulyhdr. 
The general Asiatic name for what 
we call ‘ Russia leather,’ from the fact 
that the region of manufacture and 
export was originally Bolghar on the 
Volga, a kingdom which stood for 


many centuries, and gave place to 
Kazan in the beginning of the 15th 
century. The word was usual also 
among Anglo-Indians till the begin¬ 
ning of last century, and is still in 
native Hindustani use. A native 
(mythical) account of the manufacture 
is given, in Baden - Powell's Punjab 
Handbook, 1872, and this fanciful 
etymology: “as the scent is derived 
from soaking in the pits ( ghar ), the 
leather is called Balghdr ” (p. 124). 

1298.—“He bestows on each of those 
12,000 Barons . . . likewise a pair of boots 
of Borgal, curiously wrought with silver 
thread.” Man n Polo, 2nd ed. i. 381. See 
also the note on this passage. 

c. 1333.—“I wore on my feet boots (or 
stockings) of w«x)l; over these a pair of linen 
lined, and overall a thin pair of Borgh&li, 
i.c. of horse-leather lined .with wolf skin.”— 
Jbii Hat'ila, ii. 44f>. 

(1611.—“ Of your Bullgaryan hides there 
art* brought hither some 150.”— Foster, 
L'tUis, lii. 67.] 

1623.—Otfer of Sheriff Freeman and Mr. 
foxe to furai-h the Company with “Bttl- 
gary red hides ."—Court Minutes, in Saint- 
/’uri/. iii. 181. 

1621.—“ Purefy and Hayward, Factors at 
I-p'ihan to the K. I. Co., have bartered 
morse-teeth and ‘bulgurs’ for carpeW."— 
//,«/. p. 26.'t. 

1673.—“They tarry also Bulgur-Hides, 
which they form into Tanks to bathe them¬ 
selves." —Fryer, 393. 

c. 16S0.—“ Putting on a certain dross 
made of Bulgar-loather, stuifod with cot¬ 
ton. ’’— Sen- Mutaqha <n, iii. 387. 

1759.- -Among expenses on account of 
the Nabob of Bengal’s visit to Calcutta wo 
tind: 

“To 50 pair of Bulger Hides at 18 per 
pair, Its. 702 : 0 : 0.’’— Long, 193. 

1786. -Among “a very capital and choice 
assortment of Europe goods ” we find “Bul- 
gar Hides." — Cat. tiaz<tte. June 8, in Seion- 
harr, 1 .177. 

1811. “Most of us furnished at least one 
of our servants with a kind of bottle, holding 
nearly three quarts, made of bulghar . . . 
or Russia - leather.” — IF. Ouse! a' s Travels, 
i. 247. 

Ill Tibetan the word is bulh&ri. 

BULKUT, s. A large decked ferry- 
Ixiat; from To lug, balla, & lioard. 
((J. P. Brown). 


Anglo-Sepoy 
This diatinc- 


BULLUMTEER, s. 

dialect for ‘ Volunteer.’ 
tivc title was applied to certain regi¬ 
ments of the old Bengal Army, whose 
terms of enlistment embraced service 
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beyond sett; and in tlie days of that 
army various ludicrous stories were 
■current in connection with the name. 

BTJMBA, s. H. bambtt, from Port. 
bomba, *a pump.’ Hnex (1631) gives: 
“Bomba, orgauiun pneumaticum quo 
aqua hauritur,” as a Mala/ word. 
This is incorrect, of course, as 
to the origin of the word, but it 
shows its early adoption into an 
Eastern language. The word is ap¬ 
plied at Anmedabad to the water- 
towers, but tins is modern ; [and so 
is the general application of the word 
in N. India to a canal distributary], 

1572.- 

“ Alija, disse o mestrs rijamente, 

Alija tudo no mar, rulo fulte .icordo 
Vao outros dar & bomba, nao ecssando; 
A' bomba que nos iinas alagando.’ " 

1'amitr.i, vi. 72. 

By Burton: 

‘ ‘ Heave!' roared the Master with a 
mighty mar, 

* Heave overboard your all, together’s 
the word! 

Others go work the pumps, and with a 
will: 

The pumps 1 and sharp. look sharp, before 
she till!’” 


BUMMELO, s. A small lirtli, 
abounding oil all the coasts of India 
and the Archipelago; Harpodon 
nehereux of Bueh. Hamilton ; the 


specific name being taken from the 
Bengali name nehare. The fish is 
a great delicacy when fresh caught 
ana fried. When dried it becomes 
the famous Bombay Duck (see. DUCES, 
BOMBAY), which is now imported into 
England. 

The origin of either name is obscure. 
Molesworth gives the word as Mahratti 
with the spelling bombil, or bombila 
(p. 695 a). Bummelo occurs in the 
Hupp. (1727) to Bluteau’s Diet, in 
the Portuguese form bambulim, as 
“the name of a very savoury fish 
in India.” The same word bambulim 


is also explained to mean l humas 
pregax na saya a raoda,' ‘ certain plaits 
in the fashionable rutt,’ but we know 
not if there is any connection between 
the two. The form Bombay Duck has 
an analogy to Digby Chicks which are 
sold in the London shops, also a kind 
of dried fish, pilchards we believe, 
and the name may have originated 
in imitation of this or some similar 


« 

t 

i 

I 


English name. [The Digby Chick is 
said to be a small herring cured in 
a peculiar manner at Digby, in Lincoln¬ 
shire : lmt the Americana derive them 
from Digby in Nova Scotia ; see 8 ser. 
N. tfc Q. vii. 247.] 

In an old chart of Chittagong River 
(by B. Plaisted, 1764, published by 
A. Dalrvmple, 1785) we find a point 
called Bumbello Point. 

1673.—“ Up the Bay a Milo lies Mnssi- 
goung, a groat Fishing-Town, peculiarly 
notable for a Fish called Bumbelow, tho 
Sustenance of the Poorer sort ."—Fryer, 67. 

1785.—“My friend General Campbell, 
Governor of Madras, tells me that they 
make Speldings in the East Indies, par¬ 
ticularly at Born hay, where they call them 
Bumbaloes."—Note by Itinnce/l in his Tutu- 
to the. Hebrides, under August 18th, 1773. 

1810.—‘‘ The bumbelo is like a large sand- 
eel ; it is dried in the sun, and is usually 
eaten at breakfast with kedgeree.”— Maria 
OrttJidin, 25. 

1813.—Forbes has bumbalo ; Or. Mem., 
i. 53 ; [2nd cd., i. 36). 

1877. - “Bummalow or Habit, the dried 
lish still called ‘ Bombay Duck.’" - Burton, 
Situl It'v'sitrd, i. 68. 

BUNCUS, BUNCO, s. An old word 
fur cheroot. Apparently from the Ma¬ 
lay bungkm, ‘a wrapper, bundle, thing 
wrapped.’ 

1711.—“Tobacco . . . for want of Pij>cs 
they smoke in Bu&COS, as on tho (Jarom&iideJ 
(’oast. A Bunco is u little Tobacco wrapt 
up in the Leaf of a Tree, alrout tho Bigness 
of one’s little Finger, they light, one End, 
and draw the Smoke thro’ tho other . . . 
these are curiously made up, and sold 20 or 
30 in a bundle.”— Lodger, 01. 

1726.—“After a meal, and on other occa¬ 
sions it is one of their greatest delights, both 
man and women, old and young, to cat 
Hinting (areca), and to smoke tobacco, which 
the women do with a Bongkos, or dry leaf 
rolled up, and the men with a t/orregorri (a 
little can or flower pot) whereby they troth 
manage to pass most of their time.”— 
YntnUijn, v. Chorom., 55. [Gorregorri is 

Malay gitri-gnri, ‘a small earthenware pot, 
also used for holding provisions’ (KlinJcert).] 

,, (In the retinue of Grandees in 
Java): 

“One with a coconut shell mounted 
in gold or silver to hold their tobacco or 
bongkooses (i.e. tobacco in rolled leaves).” 
— Valentyn,, iv. 61. 

c. 1760. — “Tho tobacco leaf, simply 
rolled up, in about a finger's length, which 
they call a buncos, and is, I fancy, of the 
sdmo make as what the West Indians torn 
a segar; and of this the Gentoos chiefly 
make use.”— Chose, i. 146. 
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BUND, «. Any artificial emliank- 
inent, a dam, dyke, or causeway. H. 
band . The root is both Skt. ( bandh ) 
And P., but the common word, used as 
it is without aspirate, seems to have 
come from the latter. The word is com¬ 
mon in Persia (e.g. see BEND AMEER). 
It is also naturalised in the Anglo- 
Ohinese ports. It is there applied 
especially to the embanked quay along 
the shore of the settlements. In Hong 
Kong alone this is called (not bund, 
but) praia (Port, ‘shore 5 [see PRAYA]), 
probably adopted from Macao. 

1810.—“The great bund or dyke.”— 
WiHiarruon, V. M. ii. 270. 

1860.—“The natives have a tradition that 
the destruction nf the bund was effected by 
a foreign enemy .”—Ten unit'* Ceylon, ii. 504. 

1875. — “. . . it. is pleasant to .see the 
Chinese . . . being propelled along the bund 
in their hand carts.”— Thomson'* Malacca, 
Ac., 408. 

1876. —“. . . so 1 took a stroll on Tien- 
Tsin bund.” <HH, Rir<r of (Holden Sand, 
i. 28. 

BUNDER, s. P. bandar, a landing- 
place or quay ; a seaport; a harbour ; 
(and sound imes also a custom-house). 
The old Ital. sada, mod. undo, is the 
nearest equivalent in hum of the 
senses that occurs 1o us. We have 
(c. 1565) the Mir-bandur, or Port. 
Master, in Sind ( Elliot , i. 277) [of. 
Shabunder]. The. Portuguese, often 
wrote the word bandel. Bunder is 
in S. India the popular native name 
of Majm lipfl.ta.rn, or Machli-handnr. 


1800.—“On the new bunder or pier."— 
Maria Graham, 11. 

[1847, 1860. — See quotations under 

APOLLO BUNDER.] 

BUNDER-BOAT. s. A boat in use. 
on the Bombay and Madras coast for 
communicating with ships at anchor, 

! and also much* employed by officers of 
. the. civil departments (Salt, &c.) in 
going up and down the coast. It is 
ringed as Bp. Heber describes, with a 
cabin amidships. 

| 1825.—“We crossed over . . . in a stout 

■ Inxit called here a bundur boat. 1 suppose 
: from ‘ bundur' a harbour, with two masts, 

! and two lateen‘siils. . . Uehrr, ii. 1*21, 
od. 1844. 

BUNDOBUST, s. P.-H— band-o- 
bast, lit. ‘tying and binding. 5 Any 
, system or mode of regulaCiou ; dis¬ 
cipline ; a revenue settlement. 

[1768. —“Mr. liumhold advises us . . . 
he proposes making a tour through that 
province . . . and to settle the Bandobuat 
for the enduing year.’ —Istter to the Court of 
/tiredtv.*, in Vr re f*t, View of Bengal, App. 
77. J 

i c. 1848. -‘ There must be hakut achch'ha 
j handohtist (/.*’. very good order or discip¬ 
line) in your country.” said an aged 
| Khuiisuui* (in Hindustani) to one of the 
; present writers. “When I have gone to the 
! Hand heads b> meet a young gentleman from 
j liilil i/ut, if 1 gave him a cup of tea, ‘ tdrl i 
l tiinh,’ said he. Three months afterwards 
[ this was all changed ; bad language, violence, 
no more tdnki." 

1 1880. “There is not a more fearful 

wild-fowl than your travelling M.P. This 
unhappy creature, whose mind is a perfect 


e. 1844.-—“The profit of the treasury, 
which they call bandar, consists in the 
right of buying a certain jHirtum of all sorts 
of cargo at a fixed price, whether the goods 
bo only worth that or more; and this is 
culled the Law of the Bandar."—Ilm Batata. 
iv. ]‘20. 

c. 11416.--“ So wo landed at the bandar, j 
which is a large collection of houses on the ; 
sea-shore.” -/hid. 228. 

1552. (,'oga-atar sent word to Affon/o 
d’Albuquerque that on the const of the 
main land opposito, at a port which is willed 
Bandar Angon . . . were arrived two am¬ 
bassadors of the King of Shirass."— Barra s, 
II. ii. 4. 

[1616. —“Besides the danger in intercept¬ 
ing our boats to and from the shore, Ac., 
their firing from the Banda would lie with 
much difficulty.”— Foster, Letters, iv. 328.] 

1673. — “Wo fortify our Houses, have 
Banders or Docks for our Vessels, to which 
belong Yards for Seamen, Soldiers, and 
Stores.”— Fryer, 115. 


blank regarding ranjdilri and Bando- 
bast. . . .”--.14/ /tuba, 181. 

BUNDOOK, s. 11. bavdrd-, from 
Ar. bund at. The common H. term 
for a musket or mati block. The history 
of the word is very curious. Bunduk, 
pi. baniidit, w;u> a name applied by the 
Arabs to filberts (as some allege) be¬ 
cause. they came from Venice ( Banadik, 
comp. German Venedig). The name 
was transferred to the nut-like, pellets 
shot from cross-bows, and thence the. 
cross-bows or arblasts were called 
bundut, elliptically for taw al-b., 
‘pellet-bow.’ From cross-bows the 
name was transferred again to fire¬ 
arms, as iu the parallel case of arque¬ 
bus . [Al-Bandukaui, ‘ the man of the 
pellet-uow, 5 was one of the names by 
which the Caliph liarun-al-Rashid 
was known, and A1 Zahir Bayb&is 
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al-Bandukduri, the fourth Baliarite 
Sol dan (a.d. 1260-77) was so entitled 
because he had been slave to a lianduk- 
dar, or Master of Artillery ( Burton , 
Ar. Nights , xii. 38).] 

. [1875.—“ Bandflqis, or orderlies of the 
Maharaja, carrying long guns in a loose red 
cloth cover.”— Drew, Jinnmoo and Kashmir. 

74 .) 

BUNGALOW, s. H. and Mahr. 
bang Id. Tlie most usual class of house 
occupied by Europeans in the interior 
of India; being on one story, and 
covered by a pyramidal roof, which 
in the normal bungalow is of thatch, 
but may he of tiles without impairing 
its title to he called a burujal(tu\ Most 
of the houses of officers in Indian can¬ 
tonments are of this character. In 
reference to the style of the house, 
bungalow is sometimes employed in 
contradistinction to the (usually more 
>retentions) pucka house; by which 
atter term is implied a masonry house 
with a terraced roof. A bungalow may 
also be a small building of the type 
which we have described, but of 
temporary material, in a garden, on a 
terraced roof for sleeping in, Ac., Ac. 
The word has also been adopted by 
the French in the East, and b\ 
Europeans generally in Ceylon, China. 
Japan, and the coast of Africa. 

Wilson writes the word bdngld , 
giving it as a Bengali word, and as 
probably derived from Banga, Bengal. 
This is fundamentally the etymology 
mentioned by Bp. Heber in bis Journal 
(see below), and that etymology is cor¬ 
roborated by our first quotation, from 
a native historian, as well as hv that 
from F. Buchanan. It is to he re¬ 
membered that in Hindustan proper 
the adjective ‘of or belonging to 
Bengal* is constantly pronounced as 
bn.ngd.ld or baitgld. Thus one of the 
eras used in E. India is distinguished 
as the Bamjld era. The probability is 
that, when Europeans began to build 
houses of this character in Beluir and 
Upper India, these were called llangld 
or ‘ Bengal-fashion' houses ; that the 
name was; adopted by the Europeans 
themselves and their followers, and so 
was brought liack to Bengal itself, as 
well as carried to other parts of India. 

S ‘ In Bengal, and notably in the. 

istriets near Calcutta, native houses 
to this day are divided into ath-chala, 
duiu-chala, and Bangala , of eight- 


roofed, four-roofed, and Bengali, or 
common huts. The first term does 
not imply that the house has eight 
coverings, but that the roof has four 
distinct, sides with four more projec¬ 
tions, so as to cover a verandah all 
round the house, which is square. The 
Bangala, or Bengali house, or bungalow 
has a sloping roof on two sides and two 
gable ends. Doubtless the term was 
taken up by the fir.it settlers in Bengal 
from the native style of edifice, was 
materially improved, and was thence 
carried to other parts of India. It is 
not necessary to assume that the first 
bungalows were erected in Behar.” 

(Saturday Rn\, 17th April 1886, in a 
re\ie\v of the first ed. of this book).] 

a.h. 1011 - a.I). 1633. - “ Under the rule of 
the Bengalis {darahd-i-Jiangdllydn ) a party 
of Frank merchants, who tire inhabitants of 
Sundip, came trading to 8.ftg£nw. One kos 
above that place they oceupiod some ground 
on the banks of the estuary. Under the 
pretence that a building was necessary for 
their transactions in buying and soiling, they 
erected several houses in the Bengali style. ‘ 

- Jiddshahnuma, in Elliot, vii. 31. 

c. 1(580. ■ In the tracing of an nhl Dutch 
chart in the India Office, which may be 
.i-.signed to about this date, as it has no 
indication of Calcutta, wo find at Hoogly: 

■■ (Jiitj/i . . . Hutto ntze I am/ if . . . Sangelaer 
of Sf>eelhn</s," i.f. “Hoogly . . . "Dutch 
Factory . . . Bungalow, or Pleasure-house.” 

1711.--“ Mr. Herring, ine I* dot’s, Directions 
for bringing oj Sh /OS don n thr liivrr of 
Hugh!eg. 

“ From (foil Hot all along the Hugh teg 
.Shore until i.-elow the New Chaney almost 
as far as the Hutch Bungalow lies a Sand. 

. . — 7hornliin. The English Pilot, l’t. III. 

p. 54. 

1711.-“ Rutty Bungelo or Redds Ban 
galla River lies in this Reach (Tanua) on 
the Larboard side. . ."—Ibid. 56.' The place 
in .the chart is Redds Beng&lla, and seems 
to havo been near the present Akra on the 
Hoogly. 

1747.— “Nabob's Camp near the Hedge 
of the Bounds, buildiriga Bangallaa, raising 
Mudd Walls round the Camp, making Gun 
Carriages, Ac. . . . (Pagodas) 65 : 10 : 73.” 
—Aot. of Extraordinary Charges . . . Janu¬ 
ary, at Eort St. David, MS. fuvvrd* in, India 
If (lice. 

1758.—“I was talking with my friends in 
Dr. Fullerton's b&ngla when news came of 
Ram Narain’s being defeated ."—Stir Muta- 
gherin, ii. 103. 

1780.—“ To be Hold or Lot, A Commodi¬ 
ous Bung&lo and out Houses . . . situated 
on the Road leading from the Hospital to 
the Burying Ground, and directly opposite 
to the Avenuo in front of Sir Elijah Impey’s 
House. . . ."— The. India (iazcltr, Dec. 23. 
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1781-83.—"Bungalows are buildings in little distance from it in the Park. Bunga- 
Indin, generally raised on a base of brick, low, a corruption of Bengalee, is the general 
one, two, or three feet from the ground,land name in this country for any structure in 
consist of only one story: the plan of them the cottage style, and only of one floor, 
usually is n large ronn» in the center for an Some of these arc spacious and comfortable 
eating and sitting room, and rooms at each dwellings. . . — IJeber, od. 18-14, i. 33. 
comer for sleeping ; the whole is covered 1872.-L’emplacement du bungalou 
with one general thatch, which comes low ;vV ait choisi avee nn soin tout parti¬ 

te each side; the spaces between the angle culier." —/f«'. Oca Dear Mondes, tom., 
rooms are rim ml ns or open porticoes . . . xcviii. 930. 

sometimes the center rirandrrs at each end 1Q - r ., n ,. _ a ; 

_ , , . . _ , rr , 18<5.—“ ihe little grouits of officers dis- 

aro converted into r<Him->. - ■Ihxvirs. I to* ‘lx, , , . .. 1 ,_,_. 

jjg - ’ ’ persed to their respective bungalows to 

’ . , , , ,,, , dress and breakfast’.”— Thu Inlemma, ch. i. 

1/8-1.-—“ To be let at t 'hm-ur.ih . . . That . ’ 

large and commodious House. . . . ’1 he out- [In Oudli the name was specially 
buildings are-a warehouse and two large . n . Fvzalmd 

Mtle.-umnahs, fi store-rrsnns, a cook-room, ‘*1 I U,< 1 10 J 

and a garden, with a bungalow near the [lSf,8.—“Fyzabad . . . was founded by 

bouso.” — Cal. Gazette. in Setmi-Karr, i. 40. t the first rulers of the reigning family, and 
1787. -“At Harraekjiore manv of the 1 ‘ailed for some time Bungalow, from a 


sometimes me center riranarrs at eitcn rna 1Q ~ e ,, n ,. _ .. 

_ , - . _ , rr . 18i5.—“The little grouits of officers dis- 

are converted into rooms. - ■Jlnrlars, he “lx, , . . .. 1 ,_,_. 

jjg - ’ ’ persed to their resjjeetive bungalows to 

' . , , . ... , „„ dress and breakfast'."— TV, Inlemma, ch. i. 

178-1.-—“ To be let at < hui'iir.ih . . . That . ’ 

large and commodious House. . . . ’I he out- [In Omlh the name was specially 
buildings are-a warehouse and two large S: a . Fvzalmd 
hottlr.-u.ntnuhs, fi store-rooms, a cook-room, A H u,<a 10 J 

and a garden, with a bungalow near the [lSf,8.—“Fyzabad . . . was founded by 
bouso.” — Cal. Gazrttc. in Setmi-Karr, i. 40. t the first rulers of the reigning family, and 
1787. -“At Barrat-kjiore many of the 1 ‘ailed for some time Bungalow, from a 
Bungalows much damaged, though none ; bungalow which they built on the verge of 
entirely destroyed, "—Hud. p. 213. j f ho stream.” -Sleem/m, Journey through, the 

1793.- “ . . . the bungalo, or Summer- ' Klnf J<iom 'ifOndh, i. 137-1 
house. . . hi nun, 211. ! __ 

,, “ For Sale, a Bungalo situated i BUNGALOW, DAWK , s. A rest- 

between the two Tombstones, m the Islar-d | house tor tlie accommodation of travel - 
of CoulaKi.”-- Iloiiibott Conrirr, ,J,in. 12. i ler.s, fojimrl;. mainui!ned (and still to 
1791.—“The candid critic will not how- a retimed extent) by tilt* paternal care 
ever expect the parched plains ,,f India, , 0 f the (lovernmeiit of India. The 
or bungaloes m th<* l.uid-winds, «ill hardly mih ' nel 0 f t i ie accommodation was 

tempt the Aonian maids wont to disimrt on ! , , , u 1 » _ 

the Kinks of Tiber and Thames. . . - ^»‘ble enough. lmt comprised the 

/hath fioi/d, 170. I tilings essential for the weary traveller 

1809. “We came to a small bungalo or j —shelter, a bed and table, a bat.h- 
gurden-house, at the point .if the hill, from , room, and a sonant tarnishing food 
which there is, I think, the finest view l j at a Very moderate cost,. On principal 
ever saw.’ - Mat m Graham, 10. ; lines of thoroughfare these bungalows 

c. 1810.—“The Style of private edifice.- weru a t a distance of 10 to 15 miles 
that is proper and peculiar to Bengal eon- liial lt was possible for a 

wista of ft hut with ft pout roof constructe<I , 1 J, , i x i : _ 1 „ 

of two sloping -ulus which meet in a ridge ! tr.i\ eller to make. In. journey by 
forming the segment of a circle. . . . This ! marches without carrying a tent. On 
kind of hut. it is .-aid, from being peculiar j sonic less frequented roads thev were 
to Bengal, IS called by the natives Banggolo. ; 40 nr 50 mile** apart, adapted to a 
a name which has been somewhat, altered nm j n ;l palankin. 

by Europeans, and applied by them to all ° 1 

their buildings in the cottage style, although 1853.—"Dak-bungalows have been de- 
nnne of them have the proper shape, and sorilied by some Oriental travellers as the 
many of them arc excellent brick houses.” ‘Inns of India.’ Playful satirists”-0a4- 
—Jtvc/iaaan\i iJinagrporr (in AVr .,/>rn India, fifld, ii. 17. 

ii. 922). __ 18(16.--“The Dawk Bungalow; or, Is 

1817. - “ The YorK-hangahi is made like his Appointment I’ucka?"—By G. <>. 
two thatched houses or b&ngalas, placed 7 rrrrhjott. in Frances Magazine, vol. 73, 


ii. 922). 

1817.--“The Yorii-hautjaht is made like 
two thatched houses or bangalas, placed 
side by side. . . . These temples are dedi¬ 
cated to different gods, hut are not now 
frequently seen in Bengal.”—IFard’i Hin¬ 
doos, Bk. II. eh. i. 

c. 1818.—“As soon as the sun is down 
we will go over to the Captain's bungalow.” 
—Mrs Fthmoood, Stories, Ac., cd. 18*3, p. 1. 
The original editions of this book contain 
an engraving of “The Captain's Bungalow 
at Cawnpore” (e. 1811-12), which shows 
that no materia! change has occurred in 
the character of such dwellings down to the 
present time. 

1824.—“The house itself of Barrackjioro 


his Appointment Pucka ! '—By G. Jl. 
7 rrrr! in Ftuner's Magazine, vol. 73, 
p. 215. 

1878.—-“I am inclined to think the value 
of life to a dak bungalow fowl must be 
very triHing.”— In i«V Italian Garden, 11. 

BUNGY, s. II. bhangt. The name 
of a low caste, habitually employed as 
sweepers, and in the lowest menial 


Its members are found throughout 
Northern and Western India, and 
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servants is however peculiar to Bombay, 
[but the word is commonly used in 
the N.W.P. but always with a 
contemptuous significance]. In the 
Bengal Pry. he is generally called 
Mehtar (q.v.), and by politer natives 
Halalkhor (see HALALCORE), &c. In 
Madras totl (see TOT^) is the usual 
word; [in W. India Dher or Dhed]. 
Wilson suggests that tlu* caste name 
may be derived from bhang (see BANS), 
and this is possible enough, as the 
class is generally given to strong drink 
and intoxicating drugs. 

1826.—“The Kalpa or Skinner, and the 
Bunghee, or Sweeper, arc yet one stop 
below the bher."—Tr. Lit. Sac. Bombay, 
iii. 362. 

BUNOW, s. and v. H. bando , used 
in the sense of 'preparation, fabrica¬ 
tion,’ &c., but properly the imperative 
of band mi, ‘to make, prepare, fabricate.’ 
The Anglo-Indian word is applied to 
anything fictitious or factitious, ‘a 
cram, a shave, a sham 1 ; or, as a verb, 
to the manufacture of the like. The 
following lines have been found among 
old papers belonging to an officer who 
was at the Court of the Nawab Sa’adat 
'Ali at Lucknow, at the beginning of 
the last century :— 

“ Young Grant and Ford tho other day 
Would fain have had some Sport, 

But Hound nor Beagle none had they, 

Nor aught of Caniue sort. 

A luckless Parry * came most pat 
When Ford—‘we’ve Doga enow ! 

Here Maitr*—Kainn aur boom, ko Kant 
Juldf Terrier bnnnow !'f 
“ So Saadut with-the like design 
(I mean, to form a Pack) 

To ***** t gave a Feather fine 
And Bed Coat to his Back; 

A Persian Sword to clog his side, 

And Boots Hussar sitb-nyah,%. 

Then eyed his Handiwork with Pride, 
Crying Mtejir myn bunnayah ! 1 ! ” § 

“Appointed to be said or sung in all 
Mosques, Mutts, Tuckeahs, or Eedgahs 
within tne Reserved Dominions.”!) 

1863.—“You will see within a week if 

* /.a Pariah dog. 

t “ Mehtar! cut his ears and tall, quick; ./fabri¬ 
cate a Terrier!" 

I All new. 

8 “ Bee, l have fabricated a Major!" 

II The writer of these lines la believed to have 
been Captain Robert Skirvtng, of Croys, Galloway, 
a brother of Archibald Skirving, a Scotch artist of 
repute, and the eon of Archibald Skirvtng, of East 
Lothian, the author of a once fhmons ballad on 
the battle of Frestonpana Captain Skirvtng 
served in the Bengal army Item about 1780 to 
1800, and died about 1840 l 


this is anything more than a banatt.”— 
Oakjutld, ii. 68. 

(1870.—“ We shall be satisfied with choos¬ 
ing for illustration, out of many, one kind 
of benowed or prepared evidence. "—Chevert, 
Med. Jiirisprua., 86. J 

BURDWAN, n.p. A town 67 m. 
N.W. of Calcutta — Bardwdn, but in 
its original Skt. form Vardharndna, 
‘thriving, prosperous,’ a name which 
we find in Ptolemy ( Bardamana ), 
though in another part of India. 
Some closer approximation to the 
ancient form must have been current 
till the middle of 18th century, for 
Holwell, writing m 1766, speaks of 
“ Burdvxm , the principal town of 
Ilurdomaan ” (Hid. Events, &e., 1. 112 - T 
see also 122, 125). 

BURGHER. This word lias three 
distinct applications. 

a. s. This is only used in Ceylon. 
It is the Dutch word burger, ‘citizen/ 
The Dutch admitted people of mixt 
descent to a kind of citizenship, and 
these people were distinguished by 
this name from pure natives. The 
word now indicates any persons who 
claim to be of partly European descent, 
and is used in the same sense as ‘ hod/, 
caste’ and * Eurasian' in India Proper. 
[In its higher sense it is still used by 
the Boers of the Transvaal.] 

1807.—“The greater part of them were 
admitted by the Dutch to all the privileges 
of citizens under tho denomination of 
Burghers. ’—Cordiner, Desr. of Ceylon. 

1877.—“ About 60 yean ago the Burghers 
of Ceylon occupied a position similar to that 
of the Eurasians of India at the present 
moment.”— Calcutta Review, cxvii. 180-1. 

b. n.p People of the Nikherry 
Hills, properly Badagas, or ‘North¬ 
erners.’—See under BADEQA. 

c. s. A rafter, H. bargd. 

BURKUNDAUZE, s. An armed 

retainer; an armed policeman, or 
other armed unmounted employ4 of a 
civil department; from Ar.-P. bark - 
anddz, ‘lightning-darter,’ a word of 
the same class as jdn-bdz , &c. [Also 
see BUXEBRY.] 

1726.—“2000 men on foot, called Blr- 
oandes, and 2000 pioneers to make the 
road, called Bieldars (see BILDAB).”— 
ValetUijn, iv. Suratte, 278. 

1793.—“Capt. Welsh has succeeded in 
driving the Jengal BttktndoNM out of 
Assam.”— Cornwallis, ii. 207. 
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1794.—“Notice is hereby given that per¬ 
sons desirous of sending escorts of trar- 
kundUM or other armed men, with 
merchandise, are to apply for pass} torts,"— 
In Seton-Karr, ii. 139. 

11882.—“The whole line of march is 
guarded in each procession by buxkhand- 
hjLra (matchlock men), who tire singly, at 
intervals, on the way."— Ah* A/eer IIturn u. 
AH, i, 87.] 

BURMA, BURMAH (with BUR 
MESS, &c.) n.p. The name by which 
we designate the ancient kingdom and 
nation occupying the central lwsin of J 
the Irawadi River. “British Burma” j 
is constituted of the provinces con¬ 
quered from that kingdom in the 
two wars of 1824-26 and 1852-53, viz. 
(in the first) Arakan, Martaban, Tenas- 
serim, and (in the second) Pegu. 
[Upper Burma and the Shan States 
were annexed after the third war of 
1885.] 

The name is taken from Mran-m&, 
the national name of the Burmese 
people, which they themselves generally i 
pronounce Ham-mi, unless when speak- j 
ing formally and emphatically. Sir j 
Arthur Phayre considers that this 
name was in all probability adopted 
by the Mongoloid trilies of the Upper 
Irawadi, on their conversion to Buddh¬ 
ism by missionaries from (iangetic 
India, and is identical with that 
{Brdm-md) by which the first and 
holy inhabitants of the world are 
styied in the (Pali) Buddhist Scrip¬ 
tures. Brdkma-desa was the term 
applied to the country by a Singhalese 
monk returning thence’to Ceylon, in 
conversation with one of the present 
writers. It is however the view 
of Bp. Bigandet and of Prof. Forch- 
liammcr, supported by considerable 
arguments, that Mran , Myan, or Myen 
was the original name of the Burmese 
people, ana is traceable in the names 
given to them by their neighbours; 
t.g. by Chinese Mien (and in Marco 
Polo); by Kakhyens, Myen or Mren; 
by Shans, Mdn; by Sgaw Karens, 
Payo; by Pgaw Karens, Paydn; by 
Paiounes, Pardn , &c.* Prof. F. con¬ 
siders that Mran-nuf (with this hono¬ 
rific suffix) does not date beyond the 
14th century. [In J. R A. Soc. (1894, 
p. 162 seqq\ Mr. St John suggests 
that the word Myammn is derived 

* Forchhamraer argues further that the original 
name was Kan or Yan, with i»', mfi, or pe as a pro¬ 
nominal accent 


from, myan , ‘swift,’ and ma, ‘strong,’ 
and was taken as a soubriquet by the 
people at some early date, perhaps in 
the time of Anawrahta, a.d. 1150.] 

1516.—“Having passed the Kingdom of 
Bengale, along the coast which turns to the 
South, there is another Kingdom of Gentiles, 
called Benna. s . . They frequently are at 
war with the King of Peigu. We have no 
further information respecting this country, 
because it has no shipping.”— Hatbosa, 181. 

[ ,, “Verna.” See quotation under 

ARAKAN. 

[1538, —“ But the war lasted on and the 
BramftB took all the kingdom."— Correa, 
iii. 851.] 

1543.—“And folk coming to know of the 
secrecy with which the force was being 
despatched, a great desire took possession 
of all to know whither the Governor in¬ 
tended to send so large an armament, 
there being no Kumis to go ‘after, and 
nothing l>eing known of any other cause 
why ships should he despatched in Becret 
at such a time. So some gentlemen spoke 
of it to the Governor, and much importuned 
him to tell them whither they were going, 
and the Governor, ail the more bent on 
concealment of his intentions, told them that 
the expedition was going to Pegu to fight 
with the Bramas who had token that 
Kingdom." -Ibid. iv. 298. 

c. 1545.—“ Ho ir the King of BramA w nder- 
took the conquest of this lingdom of Sido 
(Siam), and of nhat ha/ipmed tifl his arrical 
ttf the City of tJdiA. "- F. AI. Pinto (orig.) 
cap. 185. 

[1553.—“Brema." See quotation under 
JANGOMAY.J 

1606.—“Although one’s whole life were 
wasted in describing tho superstitions of 
these Gentiles—the Pegits and the Bramas 
- -one could not have dona with the half, 
therefore 1 only treat of some, in passing, 
as I am now about to do.”— Coiito, viii. 
cap. xii. 

[1639.—“ His (King of Pegu’s! Guard 
consists of a great number of Souldiers, 
with them called Brahmans, is kept at 
tho second Port.”— Munde/s/o, Travels, E. T. 
ii. 118. J 

1680.—“ Articlks of Commbrck to be 
proposed to the King of Barma and Pegu, 
m beh&lfe of the English Nation for the 
settling of a Trade in those countrys,”— 
Ft. St. Oeo. Cons., in Roles and Ext*., iii. 7. 

1727.—“The Dominions of Banna are at 
present very large, reaching from Aloravi 
near Tanacerin , to the Province of Yunan 
in China.” — A. Hamilton, ii. 41. 

1759.—“ The Bfiraghmslts are much more 
numerous than the Pegueae and more ad¬ 
dicted to commorco; even in Pegu their 
numbers are 100 to 1.”—Letter in Dalrymple, 
0. ft., i. 99. The writer appears desirous 
to convoy by his unusual spelling some 
accurate reproduction of tho name as he 
had heard it. His testimony as to the 
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predominance of Burmese in Pegu, at that 
date even, is remarkable. 

[1763.—“ Burmah.” See quotation under 

MUNNEEPORE. 

[1767.—“ Buraghmagh.” See quotation 
under 80NAPARANTA. 

[1782.—“ Babaians. " See quotation under 

GAUTAMA] 

1793.— “Burmah bordorS on Pegu to the 
north, and occupies both lianks of the river 
as far as the frontiers of China.”— Rcnnell’s 
Memoir, 297. 

[1795.— “Birman." Sco quotation under 


[c. 1819.—“ In fact in their own language, 
their name is not Burmese, which we have 
borrowed from the Portuguese, but 
Biamma.” — Sangernuinn, 36.] 

BURRA-BEEBEE, s. H. ban bibi , 
‘Grande dame.’ This is a kind of 
slang word applied in Anglo-Indian 
society to the lady who claims pre¬ 
cedence at a party. [Nowadays Ban 
Mem is the term applied to the chief 
lady in a Station.] 

1807.—“At table I have hitherto been 
allowed but one dish, namely the Burro I 
Bebee, or lady of the highest rank.”— 
Lord Mtnta in India, 29. 

1848.—“The ladies carry their burrah- 
bibisbip into the steamers when they go 
to England. . . . My friend endeavoured in 
vain to persuade them that whatever their 
social importance in the ‘City of Palaces,' 
they would be but small folk in Ixjndon.” 

- -Chow Chur, by VUeoantess Falkland, i. 92. 

[BUBBA-D1N, s. H. bard-din. A 
‘great day,’ the term applied by natives 
to a great festival of Europeans, par¬ 
ticularly to Christmas Day. 

[1880.—“This being the Burra Din, or 
great day, the fact of an animal boing shot 
was interpreted by the men as a favourable 
augury."— Ball, Jungle Life, 279.] 

BUBBA-KHANA, s. H. bard 
khdna, ‘big dinner’; a term of tin- 
same character as the two last, applied 
to a vast and solemn entertainment. 

[1880.—“To go out to a hurra khana, 
or big dinner, which is succeeded in the 
same or some other house by a larger 
evening party.”— Wihon, Abode of Snow, 
51.] 


meiit to designate the head of that 
department, local or remote. 

[1889.—“At any rate a few of the great 
lords and ladies (Burra Sahib and Burra 
Mem 8ahib) did apeak to me without being 
driven to it.’—Latin Ihtfferin, 34-1 

BUBBAMPOOTER, n.p. Properly 
(Skr.) Brahmaputra (‘tin; son of 
llruhmii’), the great river Brahmputr of 
which Assam is the valley. Rising with¬ 
in 100 miles of the source of the Ganges, 
these rivers, after being separated by 
17 degrees of longitude, join before 
entering the sea. There is no distinct 
recognition of this great, river by the 
ancients, but the Ihardaties or Oidanee, 
of Curtins and Strabo, described as a 
large river in the remoter parts of 
India, alamnding in dolphins and 
crocodiles, probably represents this 
river under one of its Skt. names, 
i H bid ini. 

1552.—Barros docs not mention the liana- 
liefore us, but the Brahmaputra seems to bo 
tho rivor of Co or. which traversing the 
kingdom so called (Gour) and that of 
Comotay, and that of GVn/P (sco 8ILHET). 
issues atwve Uhatigdo (see CHITTAGONG), 
in that notable arm of the Ganges which 
| [lasses through the island of Sorrmgam. 

c. 1590.—“There w another very large 
river called Bflrhumputter, which runs front 
Khatai to Coach (sec COOCH BEHAR) ami 
from thence through Bazoohah to tho sea." 

\ -Ayeen. Akherri/ (Gladvon) ed. 1800, ii. 0; 

| (od. Jarrell, ii. 121J. 

i 1726.—“Out o f tho same mountains we 
! see ... a great river flowing which . . . 
divides into two branches, whereof the 
easterly one on account of its size is called 
j the Great B&rrempooter. ” - Valentijn , v. 
i U>4. 

| 1753.—“Un pou au-dossous de Duka, le 

! Gango ost joint pir une grosso rivifcre, qui 
I sort de la fmutiere du Tibet. Le nom de 
Bramanpoutre qu’on lui trouve dans quel- 
! ques cartes est une corruption de celui de 
j Brahmaputren, qui dans le langage du 
■ pays signifie tirunt son origine de Brahma.” 
j -It'Anvil le, Eclaircissemens, 62. 

| 1767.—“Just before the Ganges falls into 
I yo Bay of Bengali, it receives tho Baram- 
putrey or Assam River. The Assam River 
is larger than the Ganges ... it is a perfect 
Sea of fresh Water after the Junction of the 
two Rivers. . . ." —MS. Letter of Jume j 


BURRA SAHIB. H. bard ,' great *; 
‘the great Sdhib (or Master),’ a term 
constantly occurring, whether in a 
family to distinguish the father or 
the eider brother, in a station to in¬ 
dicate the Collector, Commissioner, 
or whatever officer may be the recog¬ 
nised head of the society, or in a depart- 


Rennell, d. 10th March. 

1793.— “. . . till the yoarl765, the Bur- 
rampooter, as a capital river, was unknown 
in Europe. On tracing this river in 1765, 
I was no less surprised at finding it rather 
larger than the Ganges, than at its course 
previous to its entering Bengal. ... 1 could 
no longer doubt that the Bummpooter 
and Hanpoo were one and the same river.” 
— Rennetl, Mmudr, 3rd ed. 356. 
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BUSHEL, a. H. bharalg Ovis na- 
hura, Hodgson. The blue wild sheep 
of the Himalaya. [ Blanford, Mamm. 
499, with illustration.] 

BUB8AUTEE, s. H. barsdti , from 
bnrsdt , ‘ the Kairis.’ 

a- The word properly is applied to 
a disease, to which horses are liable in 
the rains, pustular eruptions breaking 
<>ut on the head and fore, parts of the 
body. 

[1828.—“ That very extraordinary disease, 
the bursattee.” — Or. sport. Mag., reprint, 
1873, i. 125. 

(1832, —"Horses are subject to an in¬ 
fectious disease, which generally makes its 
appearance in the rainy season, and there¬ 
fore called burrhsaatie. '%■-Mrs ,1/w Hasson 
Mi, ii. 27. | 

b. But. the word is also applied to a 
waterproof cloak, or the like. (See 


in Calcutta to the separate groups of 
huts in the humbler native quarters, 
the Banitary state of which has often 
been held up to reprobation. 

[1889. —“ There is a dreary bustee in the 
neighbourhood which is said to make the 
most of any cholera that may be going."— 
R. Kipling, dtf of Dreadful Might, 54.] 

BUTLEB, s. In the Madras and 
Bomliay Presidencies this is the title 
usually applied to the head-servant of 
any English or quasi-English house¬ 
hold. He generally makes the daily 
market, has charge of domestic stores, 
and superintends the table. As hjs 
profession is one which alfords a large 
scope for feathering a nest at the ex¬ 
pense of a foreign master, it is often 
followed at Madras l»y men of com¬ 
paratively good caste. (See CON- 
STJMAH.) 


BRANDT COORTEE.) 

1880. — “The scenery has now been 
arranged for the second part of the Simla 
season . . . and (he appropriate costume 
for both soxos is the decorous bursatti."- 
/* ion err Moil, July 8. 

BUS, adv. P -H. Inis, ‘enough.’ 
Used commonly as a kind of inter¬ 
jection: ‘Enough! Stop! (thejam satis 1 
Hasten, hastu ! ’ Few Hindustani word" 
stick closer by the returned Anglo- 
Indian. The Italian expression, though 
of obscure etymology, can hardly have 
any connection with has. But in use 
i! always feels like a mere expansion 
of it! 

1853.— “‘And if you pass,' say my dear 
good-natured friends, ‘you may get an 
appointment. Bus' (you see uiy Hindu- 
■stanoe knowledge* already carries me the 
length of that emphatic monosyllable). 
. . .'"-Oakjiefd, 2nd ed. i. 42. 

BUSHIBE, n.p. The principal 
modem Persian seajnirt on the Persian 
Gulf; properly Abushahr. 


1616.—“ Yosky the butler, being sick, 
asked lycense to goe to his bowse to take 
phisick.”— Cocks, i. 135. 

1689* —“. . . the Butlers are enjoin’d to 
take an account of the Place each Night, 
before they depart home, that they (the 
l’eons) might be examin'd before they stir, 
if ought be wanting." —Onngton, 393. 

1782.--“Wanted a Person to act os 
Steward or Butler in a Gentleman'" House, 
hr tnvst understand Hairdressing." -India. 
Oazrttr, March 2. 

1789.—“No person coii"Hic-s himself a" 
comfortably accommodated without enter¬ 
taining a Ihihnsh at 4 pagodas per month, 
a Butler at. 3, a Peon at 2, a Cook at 3, a 
t’ompradore at 2, and kitchen boy at 1 
pagoda."— Afutiro's .Xarmhre of Operations, 
p. 27. 

1873.--“Glancing round, my eye fell on 
the ] wintry department . . . and the butler 
trimming the reading lamps."--Cun/) Life 
in India, Fraser’s Mag., June, 696. 

1879.—“. . . the moment when it occurred 
to him (i.e. the N'young young Prince of 
Burma) that ho ought really to assume the 
guise of a Madras butler, and lie off to the 
Residency, was the happiest inspiration of 
his life."— .Standard, July 11, 


1727.—“Bowchier is also a Maritim 
Town. ... It stands on an Island, and has 
a pretty good Trade.”--.!. Hamilton, i. 90. 

BUSTEE, s. An inhabited quarter, 
a village. If. basti, from Skt. vas— 

' dwell/ Many years ago a native in 
Upper India said to a European assis¬ 
tant, in the Canal Department: “You 
Feringis talk much of your country 
and its power, but we know that the 
whole of you come from five villages” 
(pdnch bogti). The word is applied 


BUTLEB-ENGUSH. The broken 
English spoken by native servants in 
the Madras Presidency ; which is not 
very much better than the Pig 60 H- 
En gliah of China. It is a singular 
dialect; the present participle (e.g.) 
being used for the. future indicative, 
and the preterite indicative being 
formed by ‘done’; thus I telling = 

‘ I will tell ’; I done tell — 1 1 have 
told’; done come = ‘actually arrived.’ 
Peculiar meanings are also attached to 
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words; thus family — ‘ wife.* The 
oddeBt characteristic about this jargon 
is (or was) that masters used it in 
speaking to their servants as well as 
servants to tlieir masters. 

BUXEE, s. A military paymaster; 
H. bakhshi. This is a w6rd of complex 
and curious history. 

In origin it is believed t.o be the 
Mongol or Turki corruption of the 
Skt. bhikshu, ‘a beggar, and thence 
a Buddhist or religious mendicant or 
member of the ascetic order, lxmnd by 
his discipline to obtain his daily foot! 
by begging.* Bakshi was the word 
commonly applied by the Tartars of 
the host of Chingiz and his successors, 
and after them by the Persian writers 
of the Mongol era, to the regular 
Buddhist clergy ; and thus the word 
appears under various forms in the 
works of medieval European writers 
from whom examples are quoted below. 
Many of the class came to Persia and 
the west with Hulakii and with Biit.u 
Khan ; and as the writers in the Tartar 
camps were probably found chiefly 
among the bakshis , the word underwent 
exactly the same transfer of meaning 
as our clerk, and came to signify a 
literatus, scribe or secretary. Thus 
in the Latino-Persn-Turkish voca¬ 
bulary, which belonged to Petrarch 
and is preserved at Venice, the word 
scriba is rendered in Comaniau, i.e. 
the then Turkish of the Crimea, as 
Bacsi. The change of meaning did not 
stop here. 

Abu’l-Fa^l in his account of Kashmir 
(in the Ain, [ed. Jarrett, iii. 212]) re¬ 
calls the fact that bakhshi was the title 
given by the learned among Persian 
and Arabic writers to the Buddhist 
priests whom the Tibetans styled litmus. 
But in the time of Baber, say circa 
1500, among the Mongols the word 
had come to mean surgeon; a change 
analogous again, in some measure, to our 
colloquial use of doctor. The modern 
Mongols, according to Pallas, use the 
word in the sense of ‘Teacher,’ and 
apply it to the most venerable or 
learned priest of a community. Among 

* In a note with which we were favoured by the 
late Prof. Anton Schiefnnr, he expremer] doubts 
whether the tiakthi of the Tilietann and Mongols 
was not of early introduction through the Uigurs 
from some other corrupted Sanskrit word, or even 
of pne-buddhliitie derivation from an Iranian 
source. We do not And the word in Jaeachkee 
Tibetan Dictionary. 


the Kirghiz Kazz&ks, who profess 
Mahonunedanism, it has come to hear 
the character which Marco Polo more 
or less associates with it, and means a 
mere conjurer or medicine-man ; whilst 
in Western Turkestan it signifies a 
‘Bard’ or ‘Minstrel.’ [Vambery in 
his Sketches of Central Asia (p. 81) 
speaks of a Bakhshi as a troubadour.] 

By a further transfer of meaning, 
of which all the steps are not clear, in 
another direction, under the Moham¬ 
medan Emperors of India the word 
bakhshi was applied to an officer high 
in military administration, whose 
office is sometimes rendered ‘ Master 
of the Horse’ (of horse, it is to lie 
remembered, the whole substance of 
the army consisted), but whose duties 
sometimes, if not habitually, em¬ 
braced those of Paymaster-General, 
as well as, in a manner, of Com- 
inander-in-Chief, or Chief of the Staff. 
[Mr. Irvine, who gives a detailed 
account of the Rakhshi under the 
latter Moguls (/. R. A. Soc., July 
1896, p. 539 seqq.), prefers to call him 
Adjutant-General.] More properly per¬ 
haps this was the position of the Mir 
Bakhshi, who had other bakhxhis under 
him. Bakhshis in military command 
continued in the. armies of the Mali- 
rattas, of Hvder Ali, and of other 
native powers. But both the Persian 
spelling and the modern connection of 
the title with pay indicate a probability 
that some confusion of association had 
arisen between the old Tartar title and 
the P. bakhsh,, ‘ portion,’ bukhshtdan, ‘ to 
give,’ bakhshish, ‘payment.’ In the 
early days of the Council of Fort 
William we find the title Buzee ap¬ 
plied to a European Civil officer, 
through whom jiayments were made 
(see Long and Sdon-Karr, passim). 
This is obsolete, hut the word is still 
in the Anglo-Indian Army the recog¬ 
nised designation of a Paymaster. 

This is the best known existing use 
of the word. But under some Native 
Governments it is still the designation 
of a high officer of state. And accord¬ 
ing to the Calcutta Glossary it has been 
used in the N.W.P. for ‘a collector 
of a house tax ’ (?) and the like; in 
Bengal for ‘a superintendent of peons’; 
in Mysore for ‘a treasurer,’ &e. [In 
the N.W.P. the Bakhshi, popularly 
known to natives as ‘ Bakhshi Tikkas, 1 
‘Tax Bakhshi,’ is the person in charge 
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of one of the minor towns which are 
not under a Municipal Board, but are 
managed by a PancK, or hody'of asses¬ 
sors, who raise the income needed for 
watch and ward and conservancy by 
means of a graduated house assess¬ 
ment.] See an interesting note on 
this word in Quatrembre, If. det Mon- 
aolt , 184 seqq.; also see Marco Polo , 
Bk. i. ch. 61, note. 

1288.—“There is another marvel per¬ 
formed by those Bacsi, of whom I have been 
speaking as knowing no many enchant¬ 
ments. . . ."—Marco Polo, Bk. 1. ch. 61. 

c. 1300.—“ Although there are many 
llitlriisfiiiL Chinese, Indian and others, 
those of Tibet are moat esteemed. Rashid- 
addin, quoted by D'Ohsson, ii. 370. 

e. 1300.—“Et sciendum, quod Tartar 
quondam homines super omnen de mundu 
honorant: boxitas, scilicet quosdam ponti- 
flces ydolorum. - Rico/dus de MoiUea-ucis, in 
Peregrinatores, IV. p. 117. 

c. 1308.—“ TaDra yhp Kourffyiirafu irra- 
vfjKtov wpbt (iaerihia Supeflalow irpCrros SI 
Tun lepopiyuv, roOvopa touto c£tXkr)vl£tTtn. " 
— Georg. Pachymeres tie A ndronico Palaen- 
logo, Lib. vii. The last part of the name of 
this Kutzimpaxis, ‘the first of the sacred 
magi,* appears to ho Bakhshi; tlio whole 
perhaps to bo Khoja -Bakhshi, or Kashin- 
Bathshd, 

c. 1340.—“The Kings of this country 
sprung from Jinghiz Khan . . . followed 
exactly the yassah (nr laws) of that Prince 
and the dogmas received in his family, which 
consisted in revering the sun, and conform¬ 
ing in all things to the advice of the 
Bakshis.” — ShihMuddiv, in Not. et Kxtr. 
xiii. 237. 

1420.—“In this city of Kamchen there is 
an idol temple fi00 cubits square. In the 
middle is an idol lying at length, which 
measures 00 juices. . . . Behind this image 
. . . figures of Bakshis as large os life. . . 

—Shah Rnkh \t Mission to China, in Cathay, 

I: cciii. | 

1615.—“Then 1 moved him for his favor j 
for an English Factory to lie Resident in the 
Towne, which hoe willingiv granted, and 
gave present order to the Buxy. to draw a 
Pinna both for their comming vj>, and for 
their residence.”—.%• T. Roc, in Parehas, 
i. 541; [Hak. Soc. i. 83.] 

o. 1660.—“. . . obliged me to take a 
Salary from the (Land Mogul in the quality 
of a Phisitian. and a little after from 
Danechtnmd-Kan, the most knowing man 
of Asia, who had boon Bakohis, or Great 
Master erf the Horse.”— Bernier, E.T. p. 2 ; 
fed. Constable, p, 4]. 

1701.— “The friendship of the Buxie is 
pot so much desired for the post he is now 
in, but that he is of a very good family, and 
has many relations near the King.”—In 
Wheeler, j. 378. 

1708-7.—“So the Emperor appointed a 


nobleman to act as the bakshi of K&ra 
Bakhsh, and to him he intrusted the Prince, 
with instructions to take care of him. The 
bakshi was Sultan Hasan, otherwise called 
Mir Malang.”— Dow to n't Elliot, vii. 385. 

1711. —“To his Excellency Zultikar Khan 
Bahadur, Nurzerat Sing {Nasrat-Jang t) 
Backshee of the whole Empire."— Address 
of a latter from President and Council of 
Fort St. George, In Wheeler, ii. 160. 

1712. —“Chan Dhjehaan . . . first 
general, or Muster-Master of the horsemen.” 

— VatriUijn, iv. (Suratte), 295. 

1753.—“The Buxey acquaints the Board 
he has been using his endeavours to get 
sundry artificers for the Negrais.”—In Long. 
43. 

1756.—Barth. Plaisted represents the bad 
treatment he bad mot with for “strictly 
adhering to his duty during the Buxy-ship of 
Messrs. Bellamy and Kempe ”; and “ the 
abuses in the post of Buxy .”—fetter to the 
Eon. the Court of IMrectors, iLc., p. 3. 

1763.—“The buxey or general of the 
army, at the head of a select body, cloeed 
the procession.”— Onto-, i. 26 (reprint). 

1766.—“TheBuxey lays 1 adore the Board 
an account of charges incurred in the Buxey 
Connah . . . for the relief of people saved 
from the Falmouth." — Ft. William, Cons., 
Long, 457. 

1793. -“The bukshey allowed it would 
be prudent in the Sul tin not to hazard the 
event.”— Dirum, 50. 

1804.— “ A buckshee and a body of horse 
belonging to this same man were opposed to 
ino in the action of the 5th ; whom 1 daresay 
that I shall have the pleasure of meeting 
shortly at the Peshwah's durbar.”— Wel¬ 
lington, iii. 80. 

1811.—“There appear to have been dif¬ 
ferent descriptions of Buktshies (in Tippoo’a 
service). The Buktshies of Kushoons were 
a sort of commissaries ami paymasters, and 
were subordinate to the xipahd&r, if not to 
the Ues&lad&r, or commandant of a battalion. 
The Meer Buktshy, however, took rank of 
the Simhdfir. The Buktshies of the Khsham 
and Jyshe were, ( believe, the superior 
officers of these corps respectively.”—Note 
to Tippoo's Letters, 165. 

1823.—“lu the Mahrntta armies the 
prince is deemed the Sirdar or Commander; 
next to him is the Bukshee or Paymaster, 
who is vested with the j>rineij>ul charge and 
responsibility, and is considered accountable 
for all military expenses and disbursements." 

— Malcolm, Central India, i. 534. 

1827.—“ Doubt it not—the soldiers of the 
Boegum Mootee Mahul ... arc less hers 
than mine. 1 aid myself the Bukshee . . . 
and her Sirdars are at my devotibn."— 
Walter Scott, The Surgeon's Daughter, ch. xii. 

1861.—“ To the best of my memory he was 
accused of having done his best to urge the 
people of Dhar to rise against our Govern¬ 
ment, and several of the witnesses deposed 
to this effect; amongst them the BukuL”— 
Memo, on Dior, by Major McMullen. 
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1874 . — '* Before the depositions wore taken 
down, the gouuistu of the planter drow aside 
the Bakshi, who i» a jiofieo-officcr next to 
the darogtf.”— Uovindu Sa manta, ii. 235. 

BUXEBRY, s. A matchlock man ; 
apparently used in much the same 
sense as Burkundauze (q.v.) now ob¬ 
solete. We have nut fotmd this term 
excepting in documents pertaining to 
the middle decades of 18th eeiiturv in 
Bengal ; [but see references supplied 
by Mr. lr\ine below;] nor have we 
found any sat i«fat tory etymology. 
Buxo is in Port, a gun-barrel (Germ. 
Buchse); which suggests some possible 
word buxA iro. There is however none 
such in Bluteau, who has, on the other 
hand, “ Butgcros, an Indian term, 
artillery-men, iSaand quotes front 
Hist. Orient. iii. 7 : “ llutgeri sunt hi 
qui quinqiie tormcntis praelieiuiitur.’’ 
This does not throw much light. 
Bajjur , ‘thunderbolt,’ may have given 
vogue to a word in analogy to P. barl- 
ttnddz , ‘lightning-darter,’hut we find no 


hundred buxeriea and fifty pike-tnen over 
and abuve what were then in pay for tho 
protection of the outskirts of your Honor’s 
town .”—Letter to Court, Jan. 13, Ibid. p. 21. 

1755.--“ Agreed, wo despatch Lieutenant 
John Harding of a command of soldiers 25 
Buxaries in order to dear these boats if 
.stopped in their way to this place.”— Ibid. 

55. 

,, “ In an account lor this year we 

find among charges on behalf of William 
Wallis, Ksn., Chief at Cossimbawir: 

Rs. 

“ ‘ 1 Buxeries . . . 20 (year) . 240.’ ” 
MS. Records in India Office. 

1761.—“The 5th they made their last 
effort with all the Sepoys and Buxenies 
they could assemble.''--In Long, 254. 

,, “The number of Buxerrids or 
matchlock men was therefore augmented to 
1500 ."—Ormv (reprint), ii. 59. 

,, “lu n few minutes they killed 6 
buxerries."— Ilad. t55 see also 279. 

1772. — “ Buckserrias. Foot soldiers 
whose common arms are only sword and 
target.”— -tllossary in <I rose’s Voyage, 2nd 
ed. [This is copied, as Mr. Irvine shows, 
from tho (Jins.ary of 1757 prefixed to An 
1 ddress to the l‘i o/trtftors of Ii. /. Stuck, in 


such word. As an additional conjee- i Ifohcell's Indian Tracts, 3rd od., 1779.] 
tine, however, we may suggest Bale saris, 
from the possible circumstance that 
such men were mruiled in the 
country about. Hnk'Xir (Ruxar), i.e. the 
Shahatad district, which up to 1857 
was a great recruiting ground for 
sepoys. 


1783.—“Buxerries- Foot soldiers, whose 
common arms are swords and targets or 
spears.”-- Indian Vocabulary (Stockdale’s). 

1850.—“ Another point to which t’liv® 
turned his attention . . . was the organiza¬ 
tion of an efficient native regular force. . . . 
Hitherto the native troops employed at 
designated Buxarries were 


[There, can lie. no doubt that I Calcutta, 
this last suggestion gives the. correct j nothing more than ISnrktualaz, armed and 

origin of the word, l.uchavan Ha,ml- ! JIU , „ nd rrofjrfSS o/the 

ton , Lantern India, i. 4< 1, describes the , /; nl yo! Army, i. 92. 
large number of men who joined the I 

native army from tin's part of the ' BYDE, or BEDE HORSE, s. A 
country.] j note in Kirkpatrick to tin* passage 

[1690.-The Mogul army was dbided into | lielow from Tippotis Litters says Byde 
three classes— Sun-nr/ia, or mounted men ; I Horse are “the same as Pinddrehs, 
Topkhdnah, artilleiy ; Ahahdni, infantry and ; j jUn (i r ^ al ,d Kuz:.uk& ” (see PINDABRY, 

, „ , , . . „ , . | LOOTY, COSSACK). In the Life of 

[“Ahshmn - l!iiat(iii/ch ;-i jawf; Baksa.i. , H der Ali bv Hussain ’Ali Kh&n 

yan nil fiundela/i Ahsndm, i.e. regular j .,•/ • , \ ».-i , ,>,.,1 

matchlock-men, Baksariyaha and Bundc- I Kirnmm, tv by Miles, we read that 
lahs.” — Ikistiir- uf-’anvil, written about I Hvdcrs Kdz/aks were nndu the 
1690-1; B. Museum MS., X o. 1641, fol. command of “Ghazi Khan Bede. 
586.] ; But w'hether this leader was so 

1748.—“Ordered the Zemindars to send j called from leading the. “Bede” Horse, 
Buxenies to clear the l(oats and bring them j or Blvtl },j d name to them, does not 


up as Prisoners.”— Ft. William Cons., April, 
in Long, p. 6. 

“We received a letter from 
O 

their having sent Ensign 
the Military that were able to travol, 150 
buxerries, 4 held pieces, and a large quan¬ 
tity of ammunition to Cutway.” - Ibid. p. 1. 

1749.—“ Having frequent reports of several 
straggling parties of this tmnditti plundering 
aliout this place, wo on the 2d November 
ordered the Zemindars to entertain one 


appear. Miles has the highly intelli¬ 
gent note: ‘Bede is another name for 

„ "vve received a letter from . . . j ,, A: , . ■ ,, . j 

Council at Cossim bazar . . . advising of ; (Kuzxak); Kirkpatrick supposed b 
heir having sent Ensign McKion with all | word Bede meant infantry, which, 1 

believe, it does not* (j>. 36). The 
quotation from the Life of Tippoo 
seems to indicate that it was the name 
of a caste. And we find in Sherrintfs 
Indian Tribes and Castes , among those 
of Mysore, mention of the Bedar as a 
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tribe, probably of huntsmen, dark, 
tall, and warlike. Formerly many 

were employed as soldiers, and served 
in Hyde.r’s wars (iii. 153 ; see also the 
same tribe in the S. Mahratta country, 
ii. 321). Assuming -ar to be a plural 
sign, we have here probably the 

“Bedes” who gave their name to 
these plundering horse. The Bedar 
are mentioned as one of the. predatory 
rlasses of the peninsula, along with 
Marawars, Kalians Kamusis (see 

RAHOOSY), in Sir Walter Elliot’s 
paper (J. Ethvol. Soc., 1869, N.S. pp. 

112-13). But. more will be found : 
regarding them in a paper by the 
late Geu. Briggs, the translator of ' 
Kerishta’s Hist. (J. A. Hoc. xiii.). ! 

Besides Bedar, Bednor (or Nugar) in 
Mysore seems to take its name from 
this tribe. [See Bier, Mysore, i. 255.] | 

1758.—“ . . . 'I'hc Cavalry of the Ran . . . ; 
received such a defeat from Hydur's Bedes 1 
'>r Kuzzuks that they tied and never looked , 
behind them until they arrived at (Joun ' 
Bondar.” - lh.it. of flyrfur Xaik. p. 120. | 

1785. ~"Byde Horse, out of employ, have 
i oinmittcd great exeesMis and depredations 
in the Sircar’s dominion-'."- Letters <f Ti/<je,o 
Si<fton, 6. 

1802.--“The Kakur and (lupin lioise 
. . . (Although these are included in the 
Bede tribe, they carry off the palm even 
from them in the arts of robbery) 

//. of Tipi, by Jlusstin 'XU Khun Ktr-iuhti, 
lr. by Miles, p. 7b. 

BYLEE, s. A small two-wheeled 
ve vide drawn by two oxen. II. bahal , 
Imhlt , built, which ha." no eouiieiinm, 
as is generally supposed, with bail, 
‘an ox’; but I-, derued from the 
Skt. vah, ‘to earn.’ 'Hu* bylee is used 
only for passengers, and a larger and 
more imposing vehicle of the same 
elass is the But. There is a good 
drawing of a Han jab byUe in Kipling's 
Beast and Man (p. 117); also see the 
note on the quotation from ForK‘s 
under HACKERY. 

[1841.—“A native bylee will usually pro¬ 
duce, in gold and silver of great purity, ten 
times the weight of precious metals to be 
obtained from a general officer's equipage.” 
-Society in India , i. 162. 

[1854.—“ Most of the party . . . were in a 
Itarouch, but the rich man himself [one of 
tho Muttra Seths] still adheres to the primi¬ 
tive conveyance of a bylie, a thing like a 
footboard on two wheels, generally drawn 
bv two oxen, but in which ho drives a 
splendid pair of white horses, sitting cross- 
legged tho while 1 ”—Mrs Mackenzie, Life 
in the Mission, Ac., it. 205.] 


o 


CABAYA, s. Tli is word, though 
of Asiatic origin, was perhaps intro¬ 
duced into India by the Portuguese, 
whose writers of the 16tli century 
apply it to Uie surcoat or long tunic 
of muslin, which is one of the most 
common native garments of the better 
classes in India. The word seems to 
be one of those which the Portuguese 
had received in older times from the 
Arabic (j taint, ‘a vesture.’). From 
Dozy’s remarks this would seem in 
Barbarv to lake the form kahlya. 
Whether from Arabic or from Portu¬ 
guese, the word has been introduced 
into the Malay countries, and is iu 
lommon use in .lava for the light 
cotton surcoat worn by Europeans, 
both ladies and gentlemen, in dis¬ 
habille. The word is not now used in 
India Proper, unless by the Portuguese. 
But it lias become familiar in Dutch, 
from its ii-e in Java. [Mr. Gray, in 
his notes to Bymnl (i. 372), thinks 
that, the word was introduced before 
the time of the Portuguese, and 
remarks that kabaya in Ceylon means 
a coat or jacket worn bv a European 
or native.] 

c. 1540. -’‘There was in her an Embay 
sailor who had brought Jlulnlran [Id&lc&n] 
a very rich Cabaya . . . which he would 
not accept of, for that thereby ho would 
not acknowledge himself subject to the 
Turk.”- Colon's l'ntht, pp. 10-11. 

1552. . . he ordered him then to 

bestow a cabaya.”- Casta nhaln, iv. 438. 
See ,iK) Stanley's Correa, 132. 

1554. -“And moreover there are given 
to these Kings (Malabar Rajas) when they 
come to receive these allowances, to each 
of them a cabaya of silk, or of scarlet, of 
4 cubit", and a cap or two, and two sheath- 
knives.”—.Sf, ]\otellu>, Toutbu, 26. 

1572.— 

" Luzern da (itui purpura as cabayas. 

Lustrum os } Vilnius da teeida seda.” 

Canutes, ii. 93. 

* ‘ Cabaya de damaseo rioo e dino 

Da Tyna cor, entre cites otimada." 

Ibid. 95. 

Tn these two passages Burton translate* 
raftan. 

1585.—“Tho King is apparelled with a 
Cabie made liko a shirt tied with string* 
on one side,"—/f. Fitch, in link!., ii. 386. 

1598.—“They wear sometimes when they 
go abroad a thinne cotton tinnon gown* 
called C&baia. . . — Linschoten, 70 ;[Hak. 

Soc. i. 247]. 
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c. 1610.—“Cette jaquette ou soutane, 
qu’ils appellant Libasse. (P. lib&n, ‘ clothing') 
«u Ctbtyi, eet de toile de Cotton fort 
floe et blanche, qui leur va iusqu'aux 
talons.”— Pyrard de Laval, i. 265; [Hak. 
Hoc. i. 872). 

'[1614.—“The white Cabas which you 
have with you at Bantam would sell here.” 
— Footer, Letters, ii. 44.) r 

1645.—“ Vne Cabaye qui est vne sorte dc 
▼eatement comme vne large soutane couverte 
par le devant, h manches fort larges. ”— 
Cardim, Rel. de la Prov. du Japon, 56. 

1689.—“It is a distinction between tho 
Moors and Bannians, the Moors tie their 
Caba's always on the Bight side, and the 
Bannians on the left. . . .”— Oeington, 314. 
This distinction is stilt true. 

1860.—“I afterwards understood that 
the dress they were wearing was a sort 
of native garment, which there in the 
country they call sarong or k&baai, but 
I found it very unbecoming." — Max 
Mavelaar, 43. [There is some mistake 
here,, sarong and KoJbaya are quite 
different.] 

1878.—“Over all this is worn (by Malay 
women) a long loose dressing-gown style of 
garment called the kabaya. This robe 
falls to the middle of the leg, and is 
fastened down tho front with circular 
brooches.”— McNair, Perak , Ac., 151. 


OABOB, s. Ar.-H. kabdb. This 
word is used in Anglo-Indian house¬ 
holds generically for roast meat. [It 
usually follows the name of the dish, 
*.g. mnrghi kabdb, ‘ roast fowl ’.] But 

r ifically it is applied to the dish 
ribed in the quotations from Fryer 
and Ovington. 

c. 1580.—“Altero modo . . . ipsam 
(caraem) in parva frustra dissectam, et 
▼eruculis ferreis acuum modo infixam, 
super crates ferrens igne supposito positam 
torrefaciunt, quam succo limonum aspersam 
avidfe esitant.— Prosper Aipinus, Pt. i. 229. 

1673.—“Cabob is Bostmcat on Kkewers, 
cut in little round pieces no bigger than a 
Sixpence, and Ginger and Garlick put 
between each.”— Fryer, 404. 

1689.— “Cabob, that is Beef or Mutton 
cut in small pieces, sprinkled with salt and 
pepper, and dipt with Oil and Garlick, which 
nave been mixt together in a dish, and then 
roasted on a Spit, with sweet Herbs put 
between and stuff in them, and basted with 
Oil and Garlick all tho while.”— Ovinglon, 

897. 

1814.—“1 often partook with my Arabs 
of a dish common in Arabia callea Kabob 
or Kab-ab, which is meat cut into small 
pieces and placed on thin skewers, alter¬ 
nately between slices of onion and green 
finger, seasoned with pepper, salt, and 
Kian, fried in ghee, to be ate with rice 
soil dholl.”— Forbes, Or. Meet. ii. 480; 
Paid ed. ii. 82; in i. 315 be writes Ksbabe). 


GABUL, CAUBOOL. 

[1876.—“. . . kavap (a name which is 
naturalised with us as Cabobl), small bits 
of meat roasted on a spit. . . .”— Schuyler, 
Turkistan, i. 125.] 

CABOOK, s. This is the Ceylon 
term for the substance called in Indin 
Laterite (q.v.), and in Madras hv 
the native name Moorum (q.v.). The 
word is perhaps the Port, cabouco or 
cavouco, ‘a quarry.’ It is not in 
Singh. Dictionaries. [Mr. Ferguson 
says that it is a corruption of the 
Port, pedras de cavouco, ‘quarry-stones,’ 
the last word being by a misapprehen¬ 
sion applied to the stones themselves. 
The earliest instance of the use of 
the word he has met with occurs in 
the Travels of Dr. Aegidius Daalmans 
(1687-89), who descril>es kaphok stone 
as ‘like small pebbles lying in a hard 
clay, so that if a large square stone 
is allowed to lie for some time in 
the water, the clay dissolves and the 
pebbles fall in a heap together ; but 
if this stone is laid m good mortar, 
so that the water cannot get at it, 
it does good service ’ (J. As. Soc. Ceylon , 
x. 162). The word is not in the 
ordinary Singhalese Diets., but A. 
Mendis Qunasekara iu his Singhalese 
Grammar (1891), among words derived 
from the Port., gives kabuk-gal (cabouco), 
cabook (stone), ‘ laterite.’] 

1834.—“ The soil varies* In different situa¬ 
tions on the Island. In tho country round 
Colombo it consist* of a strong rod clay, 
or marl, called Cabook, mixed with sandy 
ferruginous pa’•tides.” -Ceylon Gazetteer, 3,‘i. 

„ “The houses are built with cabook, 
and neatly whitewashed with chunam.’’ — 
Ibid. 75. 

1860.—“ A peculiarity which is one of the 
first to strike a stranger who lands at Gallo 
or Colombo is the bright red colour of the 
streets and roads . . . and the ubiquity 
of tho fine red dust which penetrates every 
crevice and imparts its own tint to every 
neglected article. Natives resident in these 
localities are easily recognisable elsewhere 
by the general hue of their dress. This is 
occasioned by tho prevalence ... of laterite, 
or, as the Singhalese call it, cabook.”— 
Tennent’s Ceylon, i. 17. 

CABTJL, CAUBOOL, fa\, n.p. 
This name (Kabul) of the chief city 
of N. Afghanistan, now so familiar, 
is perhaps traceable in Ptolemy, who 
gives in that same region a people 
called Ka/fo\7rcu, and a city called 
K&flovpa. Perhaps, however, one or 
both may he corroborated by the 
rip&ot Ka/SoXJrq of the Periplus. The 
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Accent of Kabul is most distinctly on 
the first and long syllable, but English 
mouths are very perverse in error 
here. Moore accents the last syllable: 

"... pomegranate* full 
Of melting sweetness, end the pears 
And sunniest apples that Caubnl 
In all its thousand gardons bears.” 

Light of the Harem. 

Mr. Arnold does likewise in Sohrab 
and Rustam: 

" But os a troop of pedlars from Cabool, 
Cross underneath the Indian Cau¬ 
casus. . . .” 

It was told characteristically of the 
late Lord Ellenliorough that, after 
his arrival in India, though for months 
he heard the name correctly spoken 
by his councillors and his staff, he 
persisted in calling it Gdbdol till he 
met Dost Mahoimned Khan. After 
the interview the Governor-General 
announced as a new discovery, from 
the Amir’s pronunciation, that Cdbil 
was the correct form. 

1552.—Bnrros call* it ‘‘a Oidade Cabol, 
Motropoli dos Mogoles."—IV. vi. 1. 

[e. 1590. - “Tho territory of Kabul com- j 
i-nses twenty TumSna."— Ain, tr. Jarrell. I 
li. 410.] 


1856.— I 

" Ah Cabul ! word of woe and bitter shame ; 

Where proud old England’s flag, dis¬ 
honoured, sank’ 

Beneath the Crescent; and the butchei 
knives 

Beat down like reeds the bayonets that 
hod flashed 

From Plasney on to snow-capt Caucasus, 

In triumph through a hundred years of 
war." 

Tit Banyan Tree, a Poem. 

CACOULI, s. This occurs in the 
App. to the Journal d'Antoine (Jaliand, 
at Constantinople in 1673: “ Dragmes 
de Caconli, drogue qu’on use dans le 
CJahue,” i.e. in coffee (ii. 206). This 
is Peru. Arab, idkula for Caraamom, 
as in the quotation from Garcia. We 
may remark that Kdiula was a place 
somewhere on the Gulf of Siam, 
famous for its fine aloes-wood (see 
Ibn Batata, iv. 240-44). And a 
bastard kind of Cardamom appears 
to be exported from Siam, Amomum 
xanthoidu, Wal. 

1663.—"O. Avioena gives a chapter on 
the m*b 1I4, dividing it into the bigger and 
the ten . . . calling one of them eacol/d 
«i tebir. and the other eacofld cegner [Ar. 
bettor, fagh\r\ which is as much as to say . 


greater cardamon and matter cardamom.''— 
Ctareia De 0., f. 47». 

1769.—"These Vakeels . . . stated that 
the Rani (of Bednore) would uay a yearly 
sum of 100,000 Hoone or Pagodas, besides a 
tribute of other valuable articles, such os 
Fofal (betel), Oates, Sandal-wood, Kakul 
. . . block pepper, Ac.”— Hist, of Mydur 
Naik, 133. , 

CADDY, a. i.e. tea-caddy. This 
is possibly, as Crawfurd suggests, from 
Catty (q.v.), and may have been 
originally applied to a small l»ox 
containing a catty or two oT tea. The 
suggestion is confirmed by this ad¬ 
vertisement ; 

1792.—"By R. Henderson ... A Quan¬ 
tity of Tea in Quarter Chests and Caddies, 
imported last season. . . Madras Courier, 
Dec. 2. 

CADET, s. (From Prov. cajuiet, and 
Low Lat. mpitettum, [dim. of caput, 
‘head’] Skeat). This word is of 
course bv no means exclusively Anglo- 
Indian, hut it was in exceptionally 
common and familiar use in India, 
as all young officers apj>oinred to the 
Indian army went out to that country 
.as cadets, and were only promoted, to 
ensigncies and posted to regiments 
after their arrival—in olden days 
sometimes a considerable time after 
their arrival. In those days there 
was a building in Fort William known 
as the ‘Cadet Barrack’; and for some 
time early in last century the cadets 
after theiP arrival were sent to a sort 
of college at Baronet; a system which 
led to no good, and was speedily 
abolished. 

1763.—“We should very gladly comply 
with your request for sending you young 
persons to be brought up os assistants in 
the Engineering branch, hut as we find it 
extremely difficult to procure such, you 
will do well to employ any who have a 
talent that way among the cadets or 
others."— Court’s letter, in tuwj. 290. 

1769.—"Upon our leaving England, the 
cadets and writers used the great cabin 
promiscuously; but finding they were 
troublesome and quarrelsome, wo brought 
a Bill into the house for their ejectment." 
—Life of Lord Teignmmth, i. 15. 

1781.—"The Cadets of tho end of the 
years 1771 and beginning of 1772 served 
in tho country four years as Cadets and 
carried the musket nil the time.”—Letter iu 
Ilicty’s Bengal (JaMle, Sept. 29. 

OADJAN.s, Jav. and Malay Idjdncf, 
[or according to Mr. Skeat, kajang], 
moaning ‘palm-leaves,’ esjiecially those 
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of the Nipa (<j. v.) palm. dressed for 
thatching or matting. Favre’s Diet. 
renders the word feuilles ndrelace'es. 
It has been introduced by foreigners 
into S. and W. India, where it is used 
ill two senses ; 

a. Coco-palm leaves matted, the 
common substiluie for fiiateh in S. 
India. 

1673. —“. . . Hags especially in their 
Villages (by them called Caj&ns. being <_\>- 
eoe-tree branches) upheld with some few 
■sticks, supplying both Sides and Coverings 
to their Cottages. Fiiin, 17. In his Ex¬ 
planatory Index Fryer gives ‘ Cajan, a 
lough of a Toddy-tree.' 

c. 1680.-—“Ex iis (foliis) qiinquc rndiorcs 
inattae, Cadjang vneatiu*, eonticiuntur, <pn- 
bus nedinrn muri et navium orae, 41111111 
frumentuni alapuid in its dcjxuicrc velinms, 
obteguntur. '—litnnph in*. 1 . 71. 

1727.— “We travelled 8 or 10 miles before 
wc came to his (the ('ananore Kaja’s) Fa lace, 
which was built with Twigs, and covered 
with Cadja&s or Cocoa-nut Tree Jjeaves 
woven together."—. 1 . Hamilton. r. 206. 

1809.—“The lower clas-e.- (at Bombay) 
content themselves with small huts, mn-sth 
of clay, and roofed with cadjan.” M<u <■/ 
Graham, 4. 

1860. —“ Houses are timbered with its 
wood, and roofed with its plaited fronds, 
which under the name of cad jane, are like¬ 
wise employed for constructing partitions 
and fences." -Tmnent'x Ceylon, ii. 126. 

b. A strip of fan-palm leaf, is. 
either of the Talipot (q.v.) or of tin* 
Palmyra, prepared for writing on: 
and so a document written on such a 
strip. (See OLLAH-) 

1707.—“The officer at the Bridge Cate 
bringing in this morning to the Governor a 
Cajan letter that ho found hung upon a post 
near the Cate, which when translated seemed 
to lie from a bofly of the Bight Hand Caste." 
—In Whaler, ii. 78. 

1716.—“The President acquaints the 
Board that, he has intercepted a villainous 
letter or Cajan.” H»d. ii. 231. 

1839. —“At Kajuhmundry . . . the people 
used to sit in our reading room for hours, 
copying our books on their own little cadjan 
leaves.”— Letters from Af to Iras, 275. 

CADJOWA, k. [P. kajdwati]. A kind 
of frame or, pannier, of which a pair 
are slung across a camel, sometimes 
made like litters to carry women or 
sick persons, sometimes to contain 
sundries of camp equipage. 

1645.—"He entered the town with 8 or 
10 camels, the two Cajavas or Utters on 
each side of the Camel being close shut. . . . 
But instead of Women, he had put into 


• every Cajava two Souldiurs." Tacrrnier, 
E. T. ii. 61; [ed. Ball, i. 141]. 

1790.—“The camel appropriated to the 
accommodation of passengers, carries two 
persons, who tiro lodged in a kind of pannier, 
laid loosely on the back of the animal. This 
pinnier, termed in tho Persic Kidjahwah, 
is a wooden framo, with the sides and 
liottom of netted cords, of about 3 feet long 
and 2 broad, and 2 in depth . . . the 
journey 1 icing usually made in tho night¬ 
time, it. becomes the only place of his 
rest. . . . Had f been even much accus¬ 
tomed to this manner of travelling, it must 
have been irksome; but a total want of 
practice made it excessively grievous."— 
Forster's Journey, ed. 1808, ii. 104-5. 

CAEL, n.p. Properly Kdyal [Tam. 
kdyu, ‘to Ih» hot'], ‘a lagoon ’ or ‘back¬ 
water.’ Once a famous jw>r1 near the 
extreme south of Tmlia at the mouth 
of the Tamraparni R., in the Gulf of 
Mauuar, ami mi the coast, of Tiniievully, 
m>\v long abandoned. Two or three 
miles higher up the river lies the site 
of Korktti or Kolfoii, the Ko,\x<>i ip.tr6ptov 
oM he Greeks, each port in succession 
having been destroyed bv the retire¬ 
ment of the sea. Tutikorin, six miles 
N., may be considered the modern and 
humbler representative of those 
ancient marts ; [see Stuart, Stan, of 
Tinnerelly, 38 snjq.\. 

1298.—“Cail is a great and noble city. 
... It is at this city that nil the ships 
touch that come from the west.” --Marco 
Poh>, Bk. iii. ch. 21. 

1142. — “Tho Coast, which includes Cali¬ 
ent with Hone: neighbouring ports, and 
which extends a.- far as Kabcl (read K&yel) 
a place situated opjiosito the Island of 
Screndib. . . AMurracuU-, in India in 
I hr XYth Out., 19. 

1144.-- “Cltra eas urbs est Cfthila, qui 
locus margaritas . . . producit.”— Conti, in 
Potjtjiux, be Vur. Fartvuw. 

1498.— “ Another Kingdom, Caell, which 
has a Moorish King, whilst tho people are 
Christian. It is ten days from Calocut by 
sea . . . here there be many pearls.”— 
liofr.lro de r. da Gama, 108. 

1514.—“ 1’assando nitre nl Cavo Comedi 
(C. Comorin), sono gcntili; e intra esso e 
Gael 0 dove si pesea lo perlc." da 

Em poll, 79. 

1516. —“ Further along the coast is a city 
called Gael, which also belongs to tho King 
of (Jonlain, peopled by Moors and Gontoos, 
great traders. It nan a good harbour, 
whither come many shins of Malabar; others 
of Charamandol and Bengualu."— Barbosa, 
in Lisbon Colt., 357-8. 

GAFFER, CAFFRE, OOFFREE, 

&c., n.p. The word is properly the 
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Ar. /fd/lr, j»l. /Co/ra, ‘an infidel, an 
unbeliever in Islam.’ As the Arabs 
applied this to Pagan negroes, among 
others, the Portuguese at an early 
date took it up in this sense, and our 
countrymen from them. A further 
appropriation in one direction lias 
since made the name specifically that 
of the black tribes of South Africa, 
whom we nmv call, or till recently 
did call, Caffres. It was also applied 
in the Philippine Islands to the 
Papuas of N. Guinea, and the Alfuras 
of the Moluccas, brought into the slave- 
market. 

In another divert ion the wool ha- 
become a quasi-proper name of the 
(more or loss) fair, and non-Mahnm- 
medan, tribes of Hindu-Kush, some¬ 
times called more specifically the Sit ill - 
■poah or ‘ black-robed ’ Cafirs. 

The term is often apjilied malevo¬ 
lently by Mahonouedans to Christians, 
and this is prolubh the origin of | he 
mistake pervading some of the islrh 
Portuguese narratives, t-pcciallv *he 
Nittriro 0 f I'tisro tl'i (htwn, uliicli de¬ 
scribed many of the Hindu .tinI Indo- 
Chinese States as being Christian.* 

fc. 1300. -“Kafir." See under LACK.) 

c. 1104. — Of a people near < 'hina . “ The) 
wcro *"hristian- after tin; manner -it tho-c 
of Cathay.”—f.fari/o In Mai kit an, , 141. 

,, And of India: “The people of India 
are Christian-, the I.oid and mo-t }>art of 
the people, after t.ho manner of the Greek-. 
and among them also are other Christians 
who murk themselves with fire m the face, 
ami their creed 1 - different from that of the 
others ; for tho-'o who tint- mark them-olvc- 
with fire arc less esteemed than the other-. 
And among them are Moors and .lews, but 
they are subject to the < hristisns.” t ’biriiu, 
(nrig.) § exxi.; comp. Murkham, ISO-1. Here 
wo have (l) the oonfii-ion of C&ffer and 
Christian ; and (2) the lontnsion of Abyssinia 
(India Te.rtm or Middle J nil at of some 
medieval writers) with India Projier. 

c. 1470. “The sea is infested with pirates, 
all of whom are Kofars, neither Christians 
nor Mussulmans 1 , they pray to stone idols, 
and know not Christ." -Afhan. Xtt‘kii i, in 
India in the .V Vth Unit., p. 11. 

1552.— “. . . he learned that the whole 
people of the Island of S. ljoureneo . . . 
were black Cafres with curly hair like those 
of Mozambique.”- -Hamm, It. i. 1. 

• Thus: “ Ouimnniia rht ( i.r. Coromandel) ho de 
ChristAoos e o rey ChnsUoo." So also tVyfam 
Oamatarra, MeUqua (Malacca), Pegna, hr., are all 
described as Christian states with Christian kings. 
Also tho so-called Indian Cliristians who camo oil 
lioard l)a Gama at Melindn sectn to have been 
Hindu banians. 


| lfitili.- “ In the year 1484 there came to 
j Portugal the King of Bonin, a Cadre by 
| nation, and he Itecaruo a Christian.”-- 

! Stall fry's Cun Pa p. ,H. 

1 1572.-- 

“ Verio os Cafres aspen .s e avaros 
' Tirara linda dama -cus vestido-,." 

Camms, v. 47. 

Jly Burton - * 

i “ -hall see the Caffres. greedy race and fere 
! “ strip the fair Guise of her raiment torn.” 

i:>S2.-‘-Tlie-e men are called Cafres 
1 and are Gentiles."--(t»y N.L.), f. 

■ 12 b. 

c. 1 til0.—“ II estoit fils d’vn C&fre d’Etbi- 
opie, et d’vne femme do cos isle-, ee qu’on 
j appelle Mu lustre."— 1‘iimrd <L Laval, i. 220; 
j 1 flak. Soc. i. 307]. 

i [c. 1610. . .a Christian whom they 

I call Caparou ” flail., flak. Soc. i. 261.] 

1011: - “That knave Simon; tho Caffiro, 
not what the writer took linn for—he is a 
knave, and better lost than found.”— Sains- 
• hunt, i. .‘-156. 

fldl.'. —" Odoln and lJala are C&pluurrs 
wlm h sigmfieth mi-believer-.." - Sir T. Roc, 
llak. So>-. i. Si. ] 

1653. - “ . : . toy me-inc qui pa-se pour 
'n Kiaffer. on homme .-mi Llieu. parmi les 
Maiisuim t n «—lie ia luatlla.je-h-Uonz, 310 
, p-d. 1657). 

e. 1665. —“ It will appear in the sequel of 
this Hi-torj, that the pretence used by 
; AitiCiiij-Xtlc , his third Brother, to cut off 
his {haras) head, was that he was turned 
Kafer, that. IS to say. an Infidel, of no He 
ligion, an Idolater.' lie: -tur, K. T. p. 3; 
jed. ('a)is(abli . p. 7 ]. 

1673. - “They show their Greatness by 
their number of Smnbreeroc,- and Cofferies, 
"hereby it is dangerous to walk Into.”- 
; Ft tier, 71. 

! Beggar- of the Mas-!omen Cast, 

that if they-ec a Chri-tian in good Clothes 
I . . . are presently upon their Punctilios with 
i God Almighty, and interrogate him, Why 
he suffers him to go afoot and in Hags, and 
, tins Cdffery (Cnbcliovcr) to vaunt it thus*” 

Had. S'l. 

lt)7S. --“The .liisticc.s of the Choultry to 
. turn P.ulry Paxpmll, a Popish Priest, out of 
. town, not to return again, and if it proves 
j "to be true that he attempted to seduce Mr. 
Mohun's Coffre Franck from the Protestant 
religion.”— Ft. St. Ur.,. Cans, in Xotes and 
K.rts., Pt. i. p. 72. 

1759.--" Block* whites, Coffriea, and even 
the natives of the country (Pegu) have not 
1 tioon exempted, but all universally have been 
subject to intermittent Fevers and Fluxes ” 
(at Xogmis).--fn Dalriimple, Or. Rep. i. 124. 

,, Among expenses of tho Council at 
Calcutta in entertaining tho Nabob we find 
“ Purchasing a Coffre boy, Bs. 500."—In 
Long, 194. 

1781.—“ T<> he soli bg Private Sale —Two 
Coffree Boys, who can play remarkably 
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well on the French Horn, about 18 Years of 
Age; belonging to a Portuguese Paddrie 
lately deceased. For particulars apply to 
the Vicar of the Portuguese Church, Cal¬ 
cutta, March 17th, 1781.”— TV India Gazette 
or Public Advertiser, No. 19. 

1781. —“Run away from his Master, a 
good-looking Coffree Boy, about 20 years 
old, and about 6 feet 7 inch ruin height. . . . 
When he went off he haul a high hnipie." — ibid. 
Dec. 29. 

1782. —“On Tuesday next will lie sold 
three Coffree Boys, two of whom play the 
French Horn ... a three-wheel’d Buggy, 
and a variety of other articles ."—India 
Gazette, June 15. 

1799. — “Ho (Tipp<K>) had given himself out 
as a Champion of the Faith, who was to 
drive tho English Coffers out of India.” - 
Letter in Life, of Air T. Munro, i. 221. 

1800. — “ The Caffre slaves, who had been 
introduced for the purpose of cultivating 
the lands, ruse upon their masters, and 
seising on the boats belonging to the island, 
effected their escape."— Spine*, Anthony to 
Am, p. 10. 

c. 1866. - 

“ And if 1 were forty years younger, and 
my lifo l>efore me to choose, 

I wouldn't be lectured by Kafirs, or 
swindled by fat Hindoos.” 

Sir A . C. Lyall, The Old Pindaree. 

CAFILA, s. Arab, kdfila; a body 
or convoy of travellers, a Caravan 
(q.v.). Also used in some of the 
following {[notations for a sea convoy. 

1552.—“Those roads of which we speak 
are the general routes of the Cafllas, which 
are sometimes of 3,000 or 4,000 men . . . 
for the country is very perilous because of 
both hill-people and plain-people, who haunt 
the roads to rob travellers. — Jiarrot, IV. 
vi. 1. _ 

1596.—“ The shi p« of Ckatins (see CHETTY) 
of these parts are not to sail along the coast 
of Malavar or to the north except in a refills, 
that they may come and go more securely, 
and not be cut off by the Malavars and other 
corsairs .”—Proclamation of Goa Viceroy, in 
Archie. Port. Or., fasc. iii. 661. 

[1598.—“Two Caffylen, that is companies 
of people and Camelles.”— Linschoten, Hak. 
Hoc. ii. 159.] 

[1618.—“A relieve consisting of 200 
broadcloths,” ke.—Foster, Letters, iv. 276.] 

S 617.--“ By the failing of the Oca Cftfllft. ” 
\r T. Roe, Hak. Soo. ii. 402.] 

1623.—“Non navigammo di notte, perchb 
la iritis era molto grande, al mio pare re di 
piii di ducento vascelli.”— P. della Valle, 
n. 587; [and camp. Hak. Soc. i. 18]. 

1630.—“. . . some of the Raiahs . . . 
making Ou treades prey on the Caffaloea 
passing by the Way. . . — Lord, Banian's 

Religion, 81. 


1672. —“Several times yearly numerous 
nafflaa of merchant barques, collected in 
the Portuguese towns, traverse this channel 
(the Gulf of Cambay), and there always 
await tho greater security of the full moon. 
It is also observed -that the vessols which 
go through with this voyage should not be 
joined and fastened with iron, for so groat 
is the abundance of loudatone in the bottom, 
that indubitably such vessels go to pieoes 
and break up.”— P. Vincenzo, 109, A curious 
survival of the old legond of the Loadstone 
Rocks. 

1673. —“ . . . Time enough before the 
Caphalas out of the Country come with 
their Wares.”— Fryer, 86. 

1727.—“/» .1 nno 1699, a pretty rich 
Cafflla was robbed by a Band of 4 or 5000 
villains . . . which struck Terror on all 
that had commerce at Talta."—A. Hamilton, 

i. 116. 

1867.—“It was a curious sight to see, as 
was seen in those days, a carnage enter one 
of tho northern gates of Palermo preceded 
and followed by a large convoy of armed 
and mounted travellers, a kind of KaAls, 
that would have been more in place in the 
opening chapters of one of James’s romances 
than in the fatter half of the 19th century.” 
— Quarterly Review, Jan., 101-2. 

CAFIRISTAN, n.p. P. Kafiristdn, 
.the country of Kafirs, i.e. of the pagan 
tribes of the Hindu Kush noticed in 
the article Caffer. 

c. 1511. -“In Chcgh&nser&i there are 
neither grapes nor vineyards; but they 
bring the wines down the river from 
Kaferlstin. . . . So prevalent is the use 
of wine among them that every Kafer has 
a khig, or leathern liottle of wine about his 
neck; they drink wine instead of water.” 
— Autohiog. of Baber, p. 141. 

[c. 1590.—The Kafirs in the Ttfnhins of 
Alishang and Najrao are mentioned in the 
Ain, tr. Jarrett, ii. 406.] 

1603.—“ . . . they fell in with a certain 
pilgrim and devotee, from whom they learned 
that at a distance of 30 days’ journey there 
was a city called Capperai'S.ai, into which 
no Mahomedan was allowed to enter . . ." 
—Journey of Betted. Goes, in Cathay, 4c. 

ii. 554. 

OAIMAL, s. A Nair chief; a 
word often occurring in the old 
Portuguese historians. It is Malaya!. 
kaimat. 

1504.—“Bo they consulted with the 
Zamorin, and the Moors offered thoir agency 
to rend and poison the wells at Cocmn, no 
as to kill all the Portuguese, and also to 
rend Nairs in disguise to kill any of our 
people that they found in the palm-woods, 
and away from the town. . . , And mean¬ 
while the Mangate Calami. and the <Mwsl 
of Pritnbalam, and the of Dunn per, 

seeing that the Zamorin’s affairs were going 
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from bud to worn®, and that tho castles 
which the Italians were making were all 
wind and nonsense, that it was already 
August when ships might be arriving from 
Portugal . . . departed to their own estates 
with a multitude of their followers, and 
sunt to the King of Cochin their oUm of 
allegiance.’’— Correa, i. 482. 

1566.—“ . . . certain lords bearing title, 
whom they call Caimals ” (raimHes).—Damian 
de (iota, Chron. del Re.i Ihnn Emmanuel, j>. 49. 

1606.—“The Malabara give the name of 
Caimals (Caimilex) to certain great lords of 
vassals, who are with their governments 
haughty as kings; but mast of them have 
confederation and alliance with some of the 
great kings, whom they stand bouud to aid 
and defend . . .”— (rvucea, f. 27 o. 

1634.-- 

“ Ficarito seus Climais preeus e mortos.” 

Afalaca Conquislada, v. 10. 

CAIQUE, s. The .small skiff used 
at. Constantinople, Turkish kdik. Is it 
by accident, or by a radical connection 
through Turkish tribes on the Arctic 
shores of Siberia, that the Greenlander’s 
kayak is so closely identical ? [The 
Atanf. Diet, says that the latter word 
is Esquimaux, and recognises no con¬ 
nection with the former.] 

CAJAN, s. This is a name given 
bv Spreugel (Cajan its indie us), and by 
Linnaeus (Cytims cajan ), to the legu¬ 
minous shrub which gives dhaii(q.v.). 
A kindred plant has liven called 
Dolichos aitjany , Wilhlenow. We do 
not know the origin of this name. 
The. Cajan was introduced to America 
by the slave-traders from Africa. De 
Candolle funis it impossible In say 
whether its native region is India or 
Africa. (See DHALL, CALAVANCE.) 
[According to Mr. Skeat the word 
is Malay, poko'kachang r, ‘the plant 
which gives beans,’ quite a different 
word from kajang which gives us 
Cadj&n.] 

OAJEPUT, s. The name of a 
flagrant essential oil produced especi¬ 
ally in Celtlies and the neighbouring 
island of Bouro. A large quantity is 
exported from Singapore ana Batavia. 
It is used most frequently as an ex¬ 
ternal application, but also internally, 
especially (of late) in awes of cholera. 
The name is taken from the Malay 
kayu-pvtih, i.e. ' Lignum album,? Filet 
(see p. 140) gives six different trees 
as producing the oil, which is derived 
from the distillation of the leaves. 


The chief of these trees is Melaleuca 
leucadendron, L., a tree diffused from 
the Malay Peninsula to N.S. Wales. 
The drug and tree were first described 
by Bumphius, who died 1693. (See 
Jianbury and Fliickiger, 247 [and 
Wallace, Malay Arch., ed. 1890, 
p. 294].) i 

CAKSEN, s. This is Sea H. for 
Coxswain (Roebuck). 

CALALUZ, s. A kind of swift row¬ 
ing vessel often mentioned l»y the 
Portuguese writers as used in the 
Indian Archipelago. We do not know 
the etymology, nor the exact character 
of the craft. [According to Mr. Skeat, 
the word is Jav. kelulus, kalulus, spelt 
kcloeles by Klinkcrt, and expjainea by 
him as a kind of vessel. The word 
seems to be derived from loeloee, ‘to 
go right through anything,’ and thus 
the literal translation would be ‘the 
threader,’ the reference being, as in 
the case of most Malay boat names, 
to the special figure-head from which 
the boat was supposed to derive its 
whole character.] 

[ 1513. — C&lauz, according to Mr. White¬ 
way, is the form of the word in Andrade's 
Letter to A/biu/uerque of Feb. 22nd. — India 
office M 8.] 

1525. - - “ 4 great lunc/taras, and 6 CtltllllM 
and •manchuas which row very fast."— Lem- 
lii'anga, 8. 

1539.--“The King (of Achin) sot forward 
with the greatest {tossible despatch, a great 
armament of 200 rowing vessels, of which 
the greater part were laneharas, joaiwas, 
and calaluxes, besides 15 high-sided junks.” 
— F. M. Pinto, cap. xxxii. 

1552. -“The King of Siam . . . ordered 
to be built a fleet of some 200 sail, almost 
all laneharas and CAlaluses, which are row¬ 
ing-vessels."— Barns, II. vi. 1. 

1613.--“ And having embarked with some 
companions in a calelux or rowing vessel. 

. . . ' -Uodinho de Erediu, l. 51. 

CALAMANDEB WOOD, a. A 

lieautiful kind of rose-wood got from 
a Ceylon tree (Dioepyro* qummitaY 
Tennent regards the name as a Dutch 
corruption of Coromandel wood (L 118), 
and Drury, we see, calls one of the 
ebony-trees (D. melanoxulon) “Coro¬ 
mandel-ebony.” Forbes Watson gives 
as Singhalese names of the wood Calu~ 
midinya, Kalumederiye, &c,, and the 
term Kalumadtriya is given with this 
meaning in Clough’s Singh. Diet.; still 
in absence of further information, it 
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may remain doubtful if this be not a 
liorrowed word. ft m;iv Ik* worth 
while to observe that, according to 
Tavernier fed. Ball, ii. 4] the. “ minted 
calicoes’’ or “ehites” ot Masulipatani 


■h believed to come from the Earthly Pam- 
dise.” — 1‘j/rurd de Laitil, Hak. Roc. i. 335.) 

1613.--“And the Calamba is the most 
fragrant medulla of the .said tree.”— (Joditi/m 
tie Kmiia, f. lac. 

[1615. — “ liiitnm (a black yum), gumtock, 


were called “ Cahnmdar ., that is to ' J, -TJ*, / «""Vl ’ 

, ... 'i collomback. — rosUr, Lettat. iv. n<.j 

done with a pencil” (hulam-dart), and i . .. ,. . . . . 

. 1 |. ' . . , lbl8. -“We opened the ij ehistos which 

possibly this appellation May have been came from Syani with callamback and silk, 
given by traders to a delicately veined I and waid it out.” Cwl<* Jhmy, ii. SI. 
wood. [1 he N.L.l). suggests that the I 1771. —“ Lea Mahometans font de co 
Singh, terms quoted above may be ; Kalambac des chapelots qu'ils portent a la 


adaptations from the Dutch.] 

1777. —“tn the Cingalese language Cala 
minder is said to signify ;i hi.uk (honing 
tree. The heart, or woody part of it, is 
extremely handsome, with whitish or pule 
yellow and black or brown veins, streaks 
and waves.” - Thnnbrry, iv. U0f> 6 . 

1813.—“ Calaminder wood ” appears 
among Ceylon products in MHb»rn, i. 345. 

1825.—“A great deal of the furniture in 
Ceylon is made of eljony, as well as of the 
Calamander tree . . . which is become 


1 main pur amusement. Co l»ois quund il est 
eehautVe ou un pen f rot to, retul tin odour 
.igr&iblc."— Xklmhr, l)exr. de /'Ambit, 127. 

Sec EAGLE-WOOD and ALOES. 

CALASH, s. K rein li caliche, said 
bv Littrc to bo. a Slav word, [and so 
X.E.D.]. In Bavly’s Diet, it is cala-It 
and enlorhe. [The X. BJh docs not 
recognise the latter form; the former 
is as early as lfiTU]. This seems to 


scarce from the improvident use formerh j ba\e been the earliest precursor of I be 
made of it.”— Il>ber (ISM), ii. 161. ‘ j buggy tn Eastern settlements. Bu y I v 

1834.—' “The forests in the neighbourhood I delines it as ‘a small open chariot.’ 
afford timber of every kind (Calamander i The quotation below refers to Batavia, 
excepted).”— Chit/;/, Cy/mi Ha-.ttrer, 1118. | and tile President in .pieslioii was the 

Prest 


CALAMBAC. s. '1 he tinesL kind 


of the 
Chusan, uho, with Ins 


English 


Factory at 
on m il, had 


of aloes-wood. (Tawlurd gives the ! been expelled from China, and was 
word as Javanese, kalambuk, Imt, it ; halting at Batavia on hi- way to 


perhaps came with the article from 
Champa (q.v.). 

1510.— “There are three sorts of aloe— 
wood. The tirst and most jierfect sort is 
called Calampat." — Varthsmu, 235. 

1516.—“ ... It must be said that the 
very fine calembuco and the other eagle- 
wood is worth at Calicut 1000 maravidis the 
pound.” —Barbosa, 204. 

1539. — “ This Embassador, tliat was 
Brother-in-law to the King of the Buta-i 
. . . brought him a rich Present of Wood 
of Aloes, Calambaa, and 5 quintals of 
Benjamon in flowers."— F. M. /‘into, in 
Cogan’s tr. p. 15 (orig. cap. xiii.). 

1551. — (Campar, in Sumatra) “has nothing 
but forests which yield uloeswood, called in 
India Calambuco. "-—Caxtanhcda, bk. iii. 
cap. 63, p. 218, quoted hv Cra/rfurd, Dos. 
Die. 7. 

1552. —“Past this kingdom of Camboja 
begins the other Kingdom called Campa 
(Champa), in the mountains of which grows 
the genuine aloes-wood, which the Moors 
of those parts call C&Uu&buc.” — Barros, 1. 
ix. 1. 

[c. 1590.— “K&lanbak (calombic) is tho 
wood of a tree brought from Zirbid; it is 
heavy and full of veins. Some believe it to 
be the raw wood of aloes.”— Ain, ed. Bloch- 
maun, i. 81. 

[e, 1610.—“ From this river (tho Ganges) 
comes that excellent wood Calamba, which 


India. 

1702. “The Kh.thunder ruling home 
in his Calash thi.- M»inmg, and seeing the 
President sitting without the door at his 
lodgings, alighted and came and Sat with 
tho Prosi<lcnt near an hour . . . what 
moved the Shahandor to speak so plainly 
to the President thereof he knew not, Hut 
observed that the Shah Kinder was in his 
Classes at his first alighting from his 
Calash.” — /‘was. “ Monday, 30th March.” 
MS. Report in India Ujfice. 

CALAVANCE, s. A kind of bean ; 
nor. to the quotation from (labork, 
Ihtichos sinensis. The word was once 
common in English use, but seems 
forgotten, unless still used at sea. Sir 
Joseph Hooker writes : “ When I was 
in the Navy, haricot beans were in 
constant use as a substitute for potatoes 
and in Brazil and elsewhere, were 
railed Calavances. 1 do not re¬ 
member whether they were, the seed 
of Phaseolus lunatus or vulgaris, or of 
Dolichos sinensis, alias Catjang ” (see 
CAJAN). The word cornea from the. 
Span, garbanzos, wlticli De Candolle 
mentions as Castilian for ‘juris chiche,' 
or Ciner arietinum, and as used also 
in Basque under the form garbantzua, 
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for garbatau, from garau, ‘ seed,’ ante u, 

' dry/JO.fi] ' 

1820.-—“. . . from hence they make their 
provition in aboundance, via. beofe and 
jiorke . . . garvancea, or small peaze or 
beanee. . . . ’— Coch's Diary , ii. 311. 

c. 1680.—“... in their Canoos brought 
us . . . green pepper, oarav&nce, Butfols, 
Hens, Eggs, ana other things .”—Sir T. 
Herbert, eel. 1665, p. 350. 

1719.—“I was forc’d to give them an 
extraordinary meal every day, either of 
Farina or calavances, which at once made 
a considerable consumption of our water 
and firing.”— Shehodre's Voyage, 62. 

1738.—“ But garvanfOS are prepared 
in a different manner, neither do they 
grow soft like other pulse, by boiling. 

. . .”— Shaw's Trarr lx, eel. 1757, p. 110. 

1752.—“. . . Calhansea (Dolirhos sin¬ 
ensis).” — Osherk, i. 304. 

1774. —“ When I asked any of the men 
of Dory why they had no gardens of plan¬ 
tains ami Kalavansas ... 1 learnt . . . 
that the Mnr&foras supply them.”— Forrest, 
V. lo N. Guinea , 109. 

1814.— “Uis Majesty is authorised to 
permit for a limited time by Order in 
f'ouncil, the Importation from any Port or 
Place whatever of . . . any Beans called 
Kidney, French Beans, Tares, families, 
Oallivances, and all other sorts of Pulse." 
— Act 54 (ieo. 111. cap. xxxvi. 

CALAT, s. Tin ; also v., t<> tin 
copper vessels— II. itila'i fair mi. The 
word is Ar. kala'i, ‘tin, 5 which ac¬ 
cording to certain Arabic writers was 
so called from a mine in India called 
k<tln\ In spite of the different initial 
and terminal letters, it seems at least 
possible that the place meant was the 
same that the. old Arab geographers 
called Kalah, near which they place 
mines of tin (al-kaUt’i), and which was 
certainly somewhere about the coast 
of Malacca, possibly, as has been sug¬ 
gested, at Kmbth_* or as we write it, 
Quedda. [See Ain, tr. Jarrett, in 48.) 

The tin produce of that region is 
well known. Kalang is indeed also 
a name of tin in Malay, which may 
have lieen the true origin of the word 
before us. It may be added that the 
small State of Salaugor between 
Malacca and Perak was formerly 
known as Nagri- Kalang, or the ‘Tin 
Country,’ and that the place on the 
coast where the British Resident lives 


* Jt may be observed, however, that, fcuviia In 
■Malay indicate* the estuary of a navigable river, 
and denominate* many small port* in the Malay 
region. The Kalah of the early Arabs is probably 
the KwXc wb\tt of Ptolemy's Tables. 

K 


i» called Slang (see Mm Bird, Golden 

Chersonese, 210, 215). The Portuguese 
have the forms calaim and calin, with 
the nasal termination bo frequent in 
their Eastern borrowings. Bluteau 
explains calaim as * Tin of India, finer 
than ours.’ The old writers seem to 
have hesitaled fehout the identity with 
tin, and the word i3 confounded in 
one quotation below' with Tootnague 
(q.v.). The Freuch use calin. In the 
P. version of the Book of Numbers 
(oh. xxxi. v. 22) kala'i is used for ‘tin.’ 
See on this word Quatremere in the 
Journal dex Savans, Dec. 1846. 

c. 920.—“Kalah is the focus of the trade 
in aloeswood, in camphor, in sandalwood, 
in ivory, in the lead which is called al- 
Kala’i. ”—Delation dee Voyages, etc., i. 94. 

o. 1154.—“Thence to the Isles-of Lanki- 
fiiius is reckoned two day*, and from the 
latter t<> the Island of Kalah 5. . . . There 
is in this last, island an abundant mine of 
tin (al-Kala’i). The metal is very pure 
and brilliant.”— Kdrul, by Jnnbert, i. 80. 

1552.— “—Tin, which the people of tho 
country call Calem." - Castanhfda, iii. 213. 
It. is mentioned as a staple of Malacca in 
ii. 186. 

1606.--“That all the chalices which were 
neither of gold, nor silver, nor of tin, nor 
of calaim, .should l>e broken up and de¬ 
stroyed." —(Ionera, Synodo, f. 29f>. 

1610.— •'They carry (to llomuu) . . . 
dove, cinnamon, jtepper, cardamom, ginger, 
mace, nutmeg, sugar, calayn, or tin.”— 
De/aciones tie P. Telxetra, 382. 

c. 1610.—“ . . . money . . . not only of 
gold and silver, but also of another metal, 
which is called calin, which is white like tin, 
but harder, purer, and finer, and which is 
much used in tho Indies .”—Purvrd de hi cal 
(1679) i. 164 ; [link. 8oc. i. 231. with Gray's 
note]. 

1613.—“ And he al*n reconnoitred all the 
sites of mines, of gold, silver, mercury, tin 
or calem, and iron and other metals ...” 
— Goihnho de KreAia , f. 58. 

A 1644 .—“ Callaym. ' See quotation under 

OTNAGUE.] 

1646.—“. . . il y a (/.r. in Siam) pluaieurs 
minieres de c&lain, qui eat vn inctal metoyon, 
entre le plomb et l‘e«ttiin.”— Curdim. Del. de 
la Pror. de Japan, 163. 

1726. —“The goods exported hither (from 
Pegu) are . . . 'Kalin (a metal coming very 
near silver) . . ." —Valcntijn, v. 128. 

1770.—“They send only one vessel (via. 
the Dutch to Siam) which transports Java¬ 
nese horses, and is freighted with sugar, 
spices, and linen ; for which they receive in 
return oalln. at 70 livres 100 weight."— 
Daynal (tr. 1777), i. 208. 

1780.—“ . . . tho port of Quedah; there 
is a trade for calin or tutonague ... to 
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export to different parts of the Indies.”— j 
In Dunn, H. Directory, 338. 

1794-5,—In the Travel* to China of the 
younger Deguignes, Calin is mentioned as a 
kind of tin imported into China from Batavia 
and Malacca.—iii. 367. 

CALCUTTA, n.p. ( B. Kalikdtd , or 
Kalikattd, a name of uncertain ety¬ 
mology. The first mention that, we 
are aware of occurs in the A in-i- 
Akbari. It is well to note that in ! 
some early charts, such as that in 
Valentijn, and the oldest in the 
English Pilot , though Calcutta is not 
entered, there is a place on the Hoogly 
Cakula, or Calcuta, which leads to mis¬ 
take. It is far below, near the modern 
Fulta. [With reference to the quota¬ 
tions below from Luil tier and Sonne rut, 
Sir H. Yule writes ( Hedges , Diary, 
Hak. Soc. ii. xcvi.): “ In Or mu’s 
Historical Fragments , Job Charnock 
is described as ‘Governor of the 
Factory at Golgot near Hughley.’ 
This name Golgot and the correspond¬ 
ing Golghat in an extract from Mu- 
habbat Khan indicate the name of 
the particular locality where the 
English Factory at Hugti was situated. 
And some confusion of this name 
with that of Calcutta may have led 
to the curious error of the Frenchman 
Luiller and Sonnerat, the former of 
whom calls Calcutta Golyouthe, while 
the latter says: ‘Les Anglais pronon- 
cent et ecrivvnt Golgota.' 

c. 1590.—"Kalikatft ira Habn/ni mi Bar- 
bakpdr, 3 Mahal."—A in . (ring.) i. 408 ; [tr. 
Jarretf, ii. 141]. 

[1688.—“Soe myself aceompnnyed with 
(Japt. Haddock and the 120 soldiers *c 
carryed from hence embarked, and about 
the 20th September arrived at Calcutta.” 
— Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. Ixxix.] 

1698.—“This avaricious disposition the 
English plied with presents, which in 1698 
obtained his permission to purchase from 
the Zemindar . . . the towns of Sfiotanutty, 
Calcutta, and tioomopore, with their dis¬ 
tricts extending about 3 miles along the 
eastern bank of the rivor.”— Onw, rear, 
ii. 71. 

1702.—“The next Morning we pass'd by 
the English Factory Itelonging to the old 
Company, which thoy call Golgotha, and 
is a handsome Building, to which were add¬ 
ing stately Warehouses."-- Voyage, to the E. 
Indies, by Le fiimr Luillicr, E. T. 1715, 
p. 259. 

1726.—“The ships which sail thither (to 
Hugli) first pass by tho English Lodge in 
CoUecatte, 9 mites (Dutch miles) lower 
down than ours, and after that the French 


one called Chandamagor. . . — Valentijn, 

v. 162. 

1727.—“The Company has a pretty good 
Hospital at Calcutta, where many go in 
to undergo tho Penance of Physic, out few 
come out to give an Account’of its Opera¬ 
tion. . . . One Year I was there, and there 
were reckoned in August about 1200 
English, some Military, some Servants to 
the Company, some private Merchants re¬ 
siding in the Town, and some Seamen 
belong to Shipping lying at the Town, and 
before the beginning of Jam an/ there were 
460 Burials registred in the Clerk’s Books 
of Mortality.”— A . Hamilton, ii. 9 and 6. 

c. 1712. — “I had occasion to stop at the 
city of Firifshdangu (Chandernngore) which 
is inhabited by a tribe of Frenchmen. The 
city of Calcutta, which is on the other side 
of tho water, and inhabited by a tribe of 
English who have settled there, is much 
more extensive and thickly populated. . . .” 
— 'Abdul Karim Khdn, in Elliot, viii. 127. 

1753.—“Au dessous d'Ugli imm£riiatc- 
ment, est l’etablissemout Hollandois do 
Shinsura, puis Shandemagor, Itablissc- 
meut Francois, puis la logo Danoise 
(Scrampore), ot plus lias, sur la rivago 
oppose, cpii cst celui do la gauche en de¬ 
scendant, Banki-lxizar, oh les Ostendois n’ont 
pQ se maintenir; enfin Colicotta aux 
Anglois, It quelques lioues do Bapki-bawir, 
et du ratae efito.'* — D’A nrille, Eduircisse - 
vims, 64. With this compare: “ Almost 
opposite to tho bancs Factory is Bank*- 
bank sal, a Place where the Ostmul Company 
settled a Factory, but, in Anna 1723, they 
quarrelled with the Fouzdaar or Governor 
of Hvghly, and he forced the Ostnulrrs to 
quit. . . .”— A. Hamilton, ii. 18. 

1782.—“Les Anglais pourroient retirer 
aujourd'hui des somuies iinmenscs do l'lnde, 
s’ils avuior.t eu 1’attentioH do mieux com¬ 
poser lo commit supreme do Calcouta.”*— 
Smunrat, Voyage, i. 14. 

CALEEFA «. Ar. Khalifa, the 
Caliph or Vice-gerent, a word which 
we do not intnxluce here in its high 
Mahmmnedan use, but because of its 
quaint application in Anglo-Indian 
hou.seho.lds, at least in Upper India, 
to two classes of domestic servants, 
the tailor and the e<x>k, and sometimes 
to the harlier and farrier. The first 
is always so addressed by his fellow- 
servants (Khal/fa-ji). In South India 
the cook is called Maistry. *.*. artiste. 
In Sicily, we may note, he is always 
called Mourn\ (!) an indication of what 
ought to he his nationality. The root 
of the word Khalifa, according to Prof. 
Sayee, means * to change,’ ami another 


* “Capitate dee etablimemriita Anglais dans la 
lU-ngale. /.<# Anglais jnmamixnt et hertvent 
Golgota ” (!) 
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derivative, khcLtif, ‘exchange or agio’ 
is the origin of the Greek KoWtpo t 
( Princ. of Philology, 2nd ed., 213). 

c. 1253.—. . vindrent marcheant en 1’ont 
qui nous distrent et conte rent quo li roys 
aes Tartarins avoit priso la citei do Baudaa 
ot 1'apontole des Sarrazina . . . loquel oh ap- 
peloit le calife do Baudas. . .— Joinvitle, 
exist. 

1298.—“ Baudas is a great city, which used 
to bo the seat of the Calif of all the Saracens 
in the world, just aa Rome is the seat of the 
Pope of all the Christiana .”—Marco Polo, 
Bk. I. ch. 6. 

1552.—“ To which the Sheikh replied that 
he was the vassal of the Soldan of Cairo, 
and that without his permission who was 
the sovereign Califa of the Prophet Ma- j 
harned, he could hold no communication ( 
with jwople who so persecuted his fol- t 
lowers. . . .”— Parrot, II. i, 2. 

1738.—“Muzeratty, the late Kaleefa, or 
lieutenant of this province, assured me that 
he saw a liono belonging to one of them 
(ancient stone coffins) which was near two 
of their drats (/.<•. 36 inches) in length.”-- 
,Shaw's Travels In Jia rbary, ed. 1757, p. 30. 

I 

1747. -‘ As to the house, and the patri¬ 
monial lands, together with the appendages 
of the murdered minister, they were pre¬ 
sented by the Qhalif of the age, that is by 
the Kmporor himself, to his own daughter.” 
---,Srlr MvttUjhrrlii, iii. 37. 

c. 1760 (!).-- 

“ J hate all Kings anil the thrones they sit 
on, 

From the King of France to the Caliph of 
Britain." j 

These lines were found among the jmpers j 
of Pr. Charles Rdward, and supposed hi lie ■ 
his. But Lord Stanhope, in the 2nd od. of j 
his Miscellanies, says ho finds that they are 
slightly altered from a j>oem hv Ijord 
Rochester. This we cannot find. [The 
original lines of Rochester (Poems un Slate 
Affairs , i. 171) run: 

“ I hate all Monarchs, and the thrones they 
sit on, 

From the Hector of France to the Cully of 
Britain.”] 

[1813.—“The most skilful among them 
(the wrestlers) is appointed lchuleefu, or 
superintendent for the season. . . 
Broughton, Letters, oil. 1892, p. 164.] 

CALEEOON, CALYOON, s. V. 

kaliyftn, a water-pipe for smoking ; the 
Persian form or the Hubble-Bubble 
(q.v.). 

[1812.—“A Persian visit, when the guest 
is a distinguished personage, generally con¬ 
sists of three acts: first, the kaleoun, or 
water pipe. . . .”— Merrier, Journey through 
Persia , fee., p. 18.] 

1828.—“The elder of the men met to 


smoke their calleoOM under the shade.”— 
The Kvxsitbash, i. 59. 

i l880.—‘ 1 Kallituu. ’’ See quotation under 

LIBDAR.J 

CALICO, s. Cotton cloth, ordinarily 
of tolerably fine texture. The word 
appears in tie 17th century sometimes 
in the form of Calicut , but possibly this 
may have been a purism, for eahcoe or 
callico occurs in English earlier, or at 
least, more commonly in early voyages. 
Ukdlacn in 1578, Drape ft Diet. p. 42.] 
The word may have come to us through 
the French calieot , which though re¬ 
taining the t to tin* eye, does not. do so 
to the ear. The quotations sufficiently 
illustrate the use of the word and its 
origin from Calicut. The tine cotton 
stuffs of Malabar are already men¬ 
tioned by Marco Polo (ii. 379). Pos¬ 
sibly they iiiiiv have been all brought 
from beyond tin- Ghauts, as the Malabar 
cotton, ripening during the rains, is 
not usable, and the cotton stuffs now 
used in Malabar all come from Madura 
(see Fryer below ; and Terry under 
CALICUT) The < remains, wc may note, 
call the turkey Calecutisrhe- Hahn , 
though it comes no more from Cali¬ 
cut than it dues from Turkey. [See 
TURKEY.] 

1579.—“3 great and large f'.uiowes, in 
each whereof were certaine of the greatest 
personage-H that were altout him, attired all 
of them in white Lawno, or cloth of Calecut.” 
— Drake, Wmltl Ei-ri.wixis/ed, Hak. Soc. 
139. 

1591.—"The commodities of the shippes 
that come from Bengnla bee . . . fine Cali¬ 
cut doth, Pintado*, and Kicc.”— Barker’s 
Lanatshr, in //all. ii. 592. 

1592. -“The calicos were hook-calicOB, 
calico launes, broad white calicos, lino 
starched calicos, course white calicos, 
hrownc coarse calicos.”-- /Aw. of the Grad 
Carrack Madrede /Has. 

1602. -“And at his departure gaue a robe, 
and a Tucke of Calico wrought with gold.” 
— Im waster's Voyage, in Purchas, i. 153. 

1604.—“ It doth appear by the abbreviate 
of the Accounts sent home out of the Indies, 
that there remained in the hands of the 
Agent, Master Starkey, 482 fardels of 
Calioos.” —In Middleton's Voyage, Hak. Soc. 
App. iii. 13. 

“lean fit. yon, gentlemen, with fine 
callicoes too, for doublets; the only sweet 
fashion now, most delicate and courtly: a 
meek gentle callico, cut upon two double 
affable taffatas; all most neat, feat, and 
unmAtchable.”— Dtkkrr, The Honest lVhore, 
Act. II. Sc. v. 

1605.—“. . . about their loynes they (the 
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Javanese) weare a kind of C&Uico-cloth.”— 
15dm. Scot, ibid. 165. 

1608. — “They esteem not so much of 
money aa of Calecut clothes, Pintados, and 
such like stuffs.”— John Davis, ibid. 136. 

1612.—“ Calico copboord elaiths, tho piece 
. . . *ls.”— Rates and Valuaiiouns, &e. (Scot¬ 
land), p. 294. 

1616. — “Angarezia . . ! inhabited by 
Moores trading with the Maine, and other 
three Easterne Hands with their Cattell and 
fruitB, for C&llicoes or other linnen to cover 
them.”— Sir T. Roe, in Purehas ; [with some 
verbal differences in Hak. Soc. i. 17]. 

1627.—“Cslitot, tela ddiaita ItuILca. H. 
Calicild, dicta h C'alecitt, Indiae region* ubi 
con/idtur ."— Minsheu. 2nd ed., s.v. 

1673.—“Staple Commodities are Calicuta, 
white and painted.”—-Fryer, 34. 

„ “Calecut for Spice . . . and no 
Cloath, though it give the name of Calecut 
to all in India, it being the first Port from 
whence they are known to be brought into 
Europe.' - — Ibid. 86. 

1707.—“The Governor lays before the 
Council the insolent action of Captain Lea- 
ton, who on Sunday last marched part of 
his company . . . over tho Company’s Cali¬ 
coes that lay a dyeing."—Minute in Wheeler, 
ii. 48. 

1720.—Act 7 Geo. ?. cap. vii. “An Act 
to preserve and encouragu the woollen and 
silk manufacture of this kingdom, and 
for more effectual employing of the Poor, 
by prohibiting the Cse and Wear of all 
printod, painted, stained or dyed Callicoes 
in Apparel, Houshold Stuff, Furniture, or 
otherwise. . . .”— Stat. at I^argt, v. 229. 

1812.— 

“ Like Iris’ bow down darts tho painted clue. 

Starred, striped, and spotted, yellow, red, 
and blue, 

Old calico, tom silk, and muslin new.” 

Rejected Addresses (Crubbe). 

CALICUT, n.p. In the. Middle 
Ages the chief city, and one of the 
chief ports of Malabar, and the resi¬ 
dence of the Zamorin (q.v.). The 
name Kolikddu is said to mean the 
‘Cock-Fortress.’ [Logan {Man. Mala¬ 
bar , i. 241 note) gives koli, ‘fowl,’ and 
kottu, 4 corner or empty space,’ or koita, 
‘a fort.’ There was a legend, of the 
Dido type, that all the space within 
cock-crow was once granted to the 
Zamorin.] 

e. 1843.—“Weproceeded from Fandaraina 
toKalilfftt, one of the chief ports of Mull- 
bar. The people of Chin, of Java, of Sail&n, 
of Mahal (Maldives), of Yemen, and F&rs 
frequent it, and the traders of different 
regions meet there. Its port is among the 
greatest in the world.”— ibn Batata, iv. 89. 

c. 1430.—" CoUicuthJam deinceps petiit, 
urbem maritimam, octo miilibus paasuum 


ambitu, nobile totius Indiae emporium, 
pipero, lacca, gingibere, cinnamomo eras* 
siore,* kebulis, zodoaria fertilis.”— Conti, 
in Poggius, De Var, Fortunae. 

1442.— "Calicut is a perfectly secure har¬ 
bour, which like tliat of Ormuz brings 
together merchants from every city and from 
every country.” -Abdunuzz&k, in India in 
XVth Cent., p. 13. 

c. 1475. — “Calecut is a port for tho whole 
Indian sea. . . . The country produces 
pepper, ginger, colour plants, muscat (nut¬ 
meg ?], cloves, cinnamon, aromatic roots, 
adrach [green ginger] . . . and everything 
is cheap, and servants and maids aro vory 
good.”— Ath. Nikitin., ibid. p. 20. 

1498.—“ We departed thence, with the 
pilot whom the king gave us, for a city which 
is called Qualecut. ”— Rvtcirode V. du (Jama , 
49. 

1572.— 

“ ,1& fdra de tormenta, e dos primeiros 

Mares, o temor vao do peito voa ; 

Disse alcgro o 1‘iloto Molindano, 

‘ Terra he de Calecut, se nao me engano.’ ” 

Camd‘S. vi. 92. 

By Burton: 

“ now, 'scaped tho tempest and the first 
sea-dread, 

fled from e.ich bosom terrors vain, and 
cried 

the Mclindanian Pilot in delight, 

1 Polecat-land, if aught 1 see aright' ’ ” 

1616.—“Of that wool they make divers 
sorts of Ca/lico, which had that name (as f 
suppose) from Callicutta, not fur from Goa, 
where that kind of cloth wus first bought 
by the Portuguese."— Terry, m I'utchas. 
[In ed. 1777, j*. 105, Callicute.] 

CALINOULA, S. A sluice or 
escape. - Tam, kalinyal; much used 
in icports of irrigation works in S. 
India. 

[1883.—“Much has Wen done in the way 
of providing sluices for minor channels of 
supply, and calingulaha, or water weirs for 
surplus vents .”—Vmkasami Row, Man. of 
Tanjore, p. 332.] 

CALPUTTEE, s. A caulker ; also 
the process of caulking ; H. and Beng, 
kdldpatti and kaldpdtti, and these no 
doubt from the Port, calnfat.fi. But 
this again is oriental in origin, from 
the Arabic kdldfat, the ‘process of 
caulking.’ It is true that Dozy (see 
p. 376) and also Jal (see his Index, ii. 
589) doubt, the last derivation, and 
are disposed to connect the Portuguese 

• Not ‘a larger kind of cinnamon,' or ‘cinnamon 
which is known there by tho narno of eraisa' 
(eaneliat attat grossae appeltantur), as Mr. Winter 
Jones oddly renders, but eanella gross#, i.c. 
'coarse' cinnamon, alias cassia. 
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and Spanish words, and the Italian 
calafattare, &c., with the Latin calefacere, 
a view which M. Marcel Devic rejects. 
The latter word would apply well 
enough to the process of pitching a 
vessel as practised in the Mediterra¬ 
nean, where we have seen the vessel 
careened over, and a great fire of 
thorns kindled under it to keep the 
pitch fluid. But caulking is not 
pitching; and when both form and 
meaning correspond so exactly, and 
when we know so many other marine 
terms in the Mediterranean to have 
been taken from the Arabic, there does 
not seem to be room for reasonable 
doubt in this case. The Emperor 
Michael V. (a.d. 1041) was called 
because he was the son of 
a caulker (see Ducanye, Gloss, Graec., 
who quotes Zonaras). 

1554.— (At Mozambique) . . . “To two 
cal&fattes ... of the said brigantines, at 
the rate annually of 20,000 m'.v each, with 
l- 1 000 m,i each for maintenance and 6 
measures of millet to each, of which no 
count is taken."— Simdo Jiotelkv, Tnmbo, 11. 

c. 1620. — “S’il cstoit herein do calfader 
In Vaisseau . . . on y auroit beaucoup de 
peine dans ce Port, principalcment si on cst 
constraint do so soruir des C’harpentiers et 
des Calfadeura du l'ays; jKtrco qu’ils de¬ 
pendent toils tin Gouverncur ilo Bombain.” 
—Houtirr . . . drs Indr* Orient., par Aloixo 
da Motta, in Thevenot’s Collection. 

CALUAT, s. This in some old 
travels is used for Ar. khilwat, ‘ privacy, 
a private interview ’ (C. 1\ Jirmcn, MS.). 

1404.-- “ And this Garden they call Tnlicia , 
and in their tonguo they call it Calbet. 
t'lanjo, § cix. Pomp. Markham, 130. 

(16/0.—“Still deeper in the square is the 
third tent, called Caluet-Kane, the retired 
spot, or the place of the privy Council."— 
Bernier , ed. C 'unstable, 361. J 

1822.- “ f must tell you what a good 
follow the little Raja of Tallnca is. When 
I visited him we sat on two musnads witliout 
exchanging ono single word, in a very re¬ 
spectable durbar; but the moment we re¬ 
tired to a Khilwut the Raja produced his 
Civil and Criminal Register, ami his Minute 
of demands, col lections and balances for the 
1st quarter, and began explaining the state 
of his country as eagerly as a young 
Collector ."—Elphin stone, in lAfe, ii. 144. 

(1824.—“The khelwet or private room in 
which the doctor was seated. — Hajji Baba , 
P* 87.] 

CALUETE, CALOETE, a. The 

punishment of impalement ; Molayal. 
mluekhi (pron. etti). [See IMPALE.] 


1510.—“The said wood is fixed in the 
middle of the back of the malefactor, and 
passes through his body . . . this torture 
is called ‘ tmealvet. ’ Varthema, 147. 

1 682.—“ The Capitaine General for to en¬ 
courage them the more, commanded before 
them all to pitch a long staffe in the ground, 
the which was made Rharp at ye one end. 
The same anfbng the Malabars is called 
Calvete, upon ye which they do execute 
justice of death, unto the poorest or .vilest 
people of the country.”— Castafitda, tr. by 
N. L., ff. 142a, 143. 

1606. —“The Queen marvelled much at 
the thing, and to content them she ordered 
the sorcerer to be delivered over for punish¬ 
ment, and to be set on tho c&loete, which 
is a very sharp stake fixed firmly in the 
ground ...” kc.—Omirta. f. 47c; see also 
f. 163. 

CALYAN, n.p. The name of more 
than one city of fame in W. and S. 
India ; Bkf. Kalyuna , ‘beautiful, noble, 
propitious.’ One of these is the place 
still known as Kalydn , on the Uias river, 
more usually called by the name of the 
city, 33 m. N.E. of Bombay. This is 
a very ancient port,, and is probably 
the one mentioned by Cosmas below. 
It appears as the residence of a donor 
in an inscription on the Kanheri caves 
in Salsette (see Fergusson and Burgess , 
p. 349). Another Kalyana was the 
capital of the Chalukyas of the Deccan 
in the 9th-12th centuries. This is in 
the Nizam’s district, of Naldriig, about 
40 miles E.N.E. of the fortress called 
bv that name. A third Kalyana was 
\ a port of Canara, between Mangalore 
and Kmidapur, in lat. 13 ; ’ 28' or there¬ 
abouts, on the same river as Bacanore 
(q.v.). [This is apparently the place 
which Tavernier (ed. Ball, ii. 206) 
calls Calliati Bondi or Kalydn Bandar .] 
The quotations refer to the first Calyan. 


e. a.B. 80-90.—“Tho local marts which 
occur in order after Harygaza are Akabaru, 
Suppara, Kalliena. a city which was raised 
to the rank of a regular mart in the time of 
Saraganes, but, since Bandnnes became its 
master, its trade has been put under restric¬ 
tions ; for if G reek vessels, even by accident, 
enter its ports, a guard is put on board, and 
they are taken to Barygaza.”— Prriplvs, § 52. 

c. A.n. 545.—“And the most notable 
places of trade are these: Sindu, Orrhotha, 
kalliana, Sibor. . . — Cosmas, in Cathay, 
«fo\, p. clxxviii. 

1673.—“On both sides are placed stately 
A Ideas, and dwellings of the Portugal Fv- 
dalgos; till on the Right, within a Mile or 
more of Gull etui, they yield possession to 
the neighbouring Seva Oi, at which City 
(the key this way into that Rebel's Country), 
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Wind and Tide favouring us, we landed."— 
Fryer, p. 323. 

1825.—“Near Candaulnh is a waterfall 
... its stream winds to join the sea. nearly 
opposite to Tannnh, under tho name of the 
CaJli&nee river."— Uvhtr, ii. 137. 

Prof. Forehhammor has lately described 
the great remains of a Pngpda and other 
buildings with inscriptions, near tho city of 
Pegu, called Kaly&ni. 

CAMBAY, n.p. Written by 
Mahommodan writers Kanbdyat, some¬ 
times Kinbdyat. According to Col. 
Tod, tlie original Hindu name was 
Khainbavati,. ‘Cily of the Pillar’; 
[the Mad. Admin. Man. Gluts, gives 
stambha-tlrtha, ‘sacred pillar pool’]. 
Long a very famous port of (luzerat, 
at the head of the Gulf to which it 
gives its name. Under the Mahom- 
medan Kings of Gu/.erat it was one 
of their chief residences, and they 
are often called Kings of Cambay. 
Cambay is still a feudatory State 
under a Nawab. The place is in 
decay, owing partly to the shoals, 
and the extraordinary rise and fall 
of the tides in the Gulf, impeding 
navigation. [See Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd 
ed. i. 313 seqq .]. 

c. 951 .—“ From Kamb&ya to the sea 
about 2 parasangs. From Knmbfiya to 
SdrabfJya (?) about 4 davs." —Istakhri, in 
EHiot , i. 30. 

1298.—“Cambaet is a great kingdom. 
. . . There is a great deal of trade. . . . 
Merchants come here with many ships and 
cargoes. . . ."— Marco Polo, Ilk. iii. eh. 28. 

1320.—“ Hoc vero Ocean mu mare in illis 
partibus principaliter habot duos portus: 
quorum vnus nominatur Makabar, et alius 
Camboth.” —Marino Eauudo, near begin¬ 
ning. 

c. 1420,— “Cambay is situated near to 
the soa, and is 12 miles in circuit; it 
abounds in spikenard, lac, indigo, myra- 
Wans, and silk,”— Conti, in India in X Vth 
Cent., 20. 

1498.—“In which Gulf, as wo were in¬ 
formed, there are many cities of Christians 
and Moors, and a city which is called 
Qnambaya.” — Itoteiro, 49. 

1506.—“ In Cornbea e terra de Mori, e il 
suo Be b Moro; cl fc una gran terra, e li 
nasce turbiti, .e spigonardo, e unlo (read 
wilo— see ANIL), lache, corniole, caleedonio, 
gotoni. . . — lift, di Leonardo Ca’ Matter, 

in A r chi no Stor. Jtaliano, App. 

107 1.— 

“ The Prince of Cambay’s daily food 

Is asp and basilisk and toad, 

Which makes him have so strong a breath, 

Each night he stinks a queen to death.” 

Hvdihras, Pt. ii. Canto i . 


Butler had evidently read the stones of 
Mahmud Bigam, Sultan of Guzerat, in 
Varthema or Purchas. 

CAMBOJA, n.p. An ancient 
kingdom in the eastern part of Indo- 
Cliina, once great and powerful: now 
fallen, and under the ‘ jirotectorate ’ 
of France, whose Saigon colony it 
adjoins. The name, like so many 
others of Indo-China since the days 
of Ptolemy, is of Skt. origin, being 
apparently a transfer of the name 
of a nation and country on the N.W. 
frontier of India, Kumboja, supposed to 
have been about the locality of Chitral 
or Kafiristan. Ignoring this, fantastic 
Chinese and other etymologies have 
been invented for the name. In the 
older Chinese annals (c. 1200 B.c.) 
this region had the, name of Fu-nan; 
from the period after our era, when 
the kingdom of Camhnja had become 
powerful, it was known to tlie Chinese 
as Chin-la. Its power seems to have 
extended at one time westward, per¬ 
haps to the shores of the B. of Bengal. 
Ruins of extraordinary vastness and 
architectural elaboration are numerous, 
and have attracted great attention since 
M. Mouliot’s visit in 1859; though 
they had been mentioned by 16th 
century missionaries, and some of the 
buildings when standing in splendour 
were described by a Chinese visitor at 
the end of the >3th century. The 
Cambojans proper call themselves 
Khmer, a name which seems to have 
given rise to singular confusions (see 
COMAR). The gum Gamboge (Cam¬ 
bodian in the early records [Birdwood, 
Rep. on Old Rcc., 271) so familiar in 
use, derives its name from this country, 
the chief source of supply. 

c. 1161.—“. . . although . . . because 
the belief of the people of KtfmiSnya (Pegu) 
was the same as that of the Buddha-believ- 
ing men of Ceylon. . . . Parakrama the 
kiug was living* in peace with tho king of 
R&m£nya—yet the ruler of RdmAnya . . . 
forsook the old custom of providing main- 
tonanco for the ambassadors . . . saying: 

' Those messengers are sent to go to &Ain- 
boja,’ and so plundered all their goods and 
put them in prison in the Malaya country. 

. . . Soon after this he seized some royal 
virgins sent by the King of Ceylon to the 
King of K&mboja. . . ."—Ext. from Cey¬ 
lonese Annals, hy T. Rhys Davids, in 
J.A.8.11. xli. Pt. i. p. 398. 

1295.—“Le pays do Tchin-la. . . Les 
gens du pays fe nomment Kanphou-toht. 
Sous la dynastie aotuolle, les livres saerds 
dos Tibdtains nomment eo pays Kas-photl- 
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tchi. . . .”— China* Account of Chinta, in 
Abel Rimueat, Nouv. Mil. i. 100. 

c. 1535.—"Passing from Siam towards 
China by the coast we find the kingdom 
of Cambaia (read C&mboia) . . . the people 
are great warriors . . . and the country of 
Cambola abounds in all sorts of victuals 
... in this land the lords voluntarily bum 
themselves when the king dies. . . .”— Som- 
mario At' Regni, in Ramusio, i. f. 336. 

1552.—"And the next State adjoining 
Siam is tho kingdom of Camboja, through 
tho middle of which flows that splendid 
river the Mecon, the source of which is 
in the regions of China. . . ."—Datros, 
Dec. I. Liv. ix. cap. 1. 


official not at his headquarters is 
always addressed as ‘in Camp.’ 

CAMPHOR, s. There are three 
camphors:— 

a. The Bornean and Sumatran 
camphor from Dryobalanojjs aromatica. 

b. The camphor of China and Japan, 
from Cinnamomum Camphora. (These 
are the two chief camphors of com¬ 
merce ; the first immensely exceeding 
the second in market, value : see Marco 
Polo, Bk. in. ch. xi. Note 3.) ‘ 


1572. — 

"Yin, pasta por Camboja Mecom rio, 

Que capi too das oguas so interprets. . . .” 

CunuSfS, x. 127. 

[1616.—"22 cattes camboja (gamboge).” 
—Poster, Letters, iv. 188.] 

CAMEEZE, s. This word (karats) 
is used in colloquial H. and Tamil 
for‘a shirt.’ It comes from the Port. 
camisa. But that word is directly 
from the Arab kamif, ‘a tunic.’ Was 
St. Jerome’s Latin word an earlier loan 
from the Arabic, or the source of the 
Arabic word ! probably the latter ; [so 
N.E.D. 8.v. CamiseJ. The Mod. Greek 
Diet, of Sophocles lias xaploioy. Camesa 
is, according to the Slang JEctiowtry , 
used in the cant of English thieves ; 
and in more ancient slang it was made 
into ‘ commission.' 

c. 400.--" Solent militantes habere lineas 
quaa Camisias voennt, sic apbu* membris ft 
ndstrictas curporihus, ut oxjHahti amt vel 
ad curs urn, vel ad pratrha . . . quocumqu® 
necessitas trnxcrit.” - Scti. Hiirnuymi Jfpist. 
(Iwv.) iul Pnbio/am, § 11. 

110*1. —‘‘And to the said Rny Gonzalez he 
gave a big horse, an ambler, for they prize 
n horse that ambles, furnished with saddle 
and bridle, very well according to their 
fashion ; and besides he gave him a camisa 
and an umbrella ” (see SOMBRERO). — 
V/avijo, § lxxxix.; Markham, 100. 

1464.—"to William and Richard my sons, 
all my fair camiMS. . . — Will of Richard 

Strode, of Newnham, Devon. 

1498.—“That a very fine camysa, which 
in Portugal would bo worth 300 m's, was 
given hero fur 2 fanm i*, which in that 
country ia the equivalent of 30 rets, though 
the value of 30 reis ia in that country no 
small matter .”—Rotdrode V. da (Jama, 77. 

1573. —“The richest of all (tho shops in 
Fez) are where they sell camisaa. . . 
Marmot. Desc. Central de Africa, Ft. 1. 
Bk. iii. f. 87v. 

OAMP, s. In the Madras Presi¬ 
dency [as well as in N. India] an 


C. The camphor of Plumea balsanii- 
fera, D.C., produced and used in China 
under the name of rujai camphor. 

The relative ratios of value in the 
Canton market may be roundly given 
as b, 1; c, 10; a, 80. 

The first Western mention of this 
drug, as was pointed out by Messrs 
Hanlmry and Fluckiger, occurs in the 
Greek medical writer Aetiii9 (see 
below), lmt it probably came through 
the Arabs, as is indicated by the ph , 
or / of the Aiab ketfur, representing 
the Skt. Utrpura. It has been sug¬ 
gested that the word was originally 
Javanese, in which language Jaipur 
appears to mean both ‘lime’ and 
‘camphor.’ 

Moodeen Sheriff says that hi far is 
used (in Ind. Materia Medica) for 
‘ amber.’ Trfbadrir (see TABASHEER). 
is, according to the same writer, called 
bdm-hlfur ‘ bamboo- camphor ’; and 
ras-kdfur (mercury-camphor) is an 
impure subchloride of mercury. Ac¬ 
cording to the same authority, the 
varieties of camphor now met with 
in the bazars of S. India arc—1. hifur- 
i-kaisdri, which is in Tamil called 
puch'ch’ai (i.e. crude karnppuram ; 2. 
Siirati hifur ; 3. ihinl ; 4. batai (from 
the Balia country ?). The first of 
these names is a curious instance of the 
perpetuation of a blunder, originating 
in the misreading of loose Arabic 
writing. The name is unquestionably 
finifuri, which carelessness as to points 
has converted into kaisurl (as above, 
and in Blochmunn's Ain, i. /9). The 
camphor alfanpiri is mentioned as early 
as by Avicenna, and by Marco Polo, 
and came from a place called Pansftr 
in Sumatra, perhaps the same as Bants, 
which has now long given its name to 
the costly Sumatran drug. 

A curious notion of Ibn Batuta’s 
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(iv. 241) that the camphor of Sumatra 
(and Borneo) was produced in the 
inside of a cane, filling the joints 
between knot and knot, may be ex¬ 
plained by the statement of Barbosa 
(p. 204), that the Borneo camphor 
as exported was packed in tubes of 
bamboo. This camphor js by Barbosa 
and some other old writers called 
‘eatable camphor' (da mangiare), be¬ 
cause used in medicine and with 
betel. 

Our form of the word seems to have 
come from the Sp. alcanfor and canfora, 
through the French camphre. Dozy 
points out that one Italian form retains 
the truer name cafura, and an old 
German one (Mid. High Germ.) is 
gaffer (Oosterl. 47). 


country. We have sent two bottles of the 
essential oil made from it for your use.”— 
Letter of Tippoo, Kirkpatrick , p. 231. 

1875.- 

“ Camphor, Bhinisaini (bams), valua¬ 
tion .lib. 80 rs. 

Refined cako ... 1 owt. 65 rs.” 
Tahfe of GusUyihs Duties on Impends into 
fir. India up to 1875. 

The first of those is the fine Sumatran 
camphor; the second at g of the price is 
China camphor. 

CAMPOO, s. II. kavipfi, corr. of 
the English ‘ camp,’ or more properly 
of the Port. ‘ cavipo.’ It is used for 
‘a camp,’ but formerly was specifically 
applied to the partially disciplined 
brigades under European commanders 
in the Mahratta service. 


c. a.d. 540.—“Hygromyri cflfectio, olei 
salca lib. ij, opobalsami lib. i., spiccenardi, 
folij singu. unc. iiii. carpobalsami, arna 
bonis, amomi, ligni aloes, sing. unc. ij. 
mastiebae, moschi, sing, scrap, vi. quod 
si etia caphura non deerit ex ea unc. ij 
adjicito. . . —Aetii Amideni, Librorum 

xvi. Tomi Dvo . . . Latinitate don&ti, 
Basil, moxxxv., Liv. xvi. cap. cxx. 

c. 940.—“These (islands called al-Ramin) 
abound in gold mines, and are near the 
country of Kansiir, famous for its camphor. 

. . — Maf-iidi, i. 338. The samo work at 
iii. 49, refers back to this passage as “the 
country of Manstirah..” Probably Mas'udl 
wrote correctly Fansurah. 

1298. —" In this kingdom of Fonsur grows 
the best camphor in the world, called Cam- 
fem Fansun.” — Marco Polo, bk. iii. ch. xi. 

1506.—“. . . e de li (Tenasserim) vien 
pevere, canclla . . . cam fora da manzar e 
ae quella non se mama . . . "(i.e. both 
camphor to eat and not to eat, or Sumatra 
and China camphor). — Leonardo (Ja Maxser. 

c. 1590.—“The Camphor tree is a large 
tree growing in the ghauts of Hindustan 
a'nd in China. A hundred horsemen and 
upwards may rest in thn shade of a single 
tree. ... Of tho various kinds of camphor 
the best is called Jh'hdhi or Qaifuri . . . 
In some books camphor in its natural state 
is called . . . BhinuAnl." —din, Ji/ochviann 
ed. i. 78-9. [Bhims'ml is more properly 
bhimsent, and takes its name from the demi¬ 
god Bhimsen, second son of Pandu.) 

1623.—“In this shipp we have laden a 
small parcell of camphire of Barovse, being 
in all 60 catis.”—Batavian Letter, pubd. in 
(Jocks's /Han/, ii. 343. 

1726.—"The Persians name the C Camphor of 
Baros, and also of Borneo to this day Kafur 
Cunfuri, as it also appears in the printed 
text of Avicenna . . * and Btl/unensis notes 
that in some MSS. of the author is found 
Kafnr Fanenri. . . Valmtijn, iv. 67. 

1786. —“The Camphor Tree has been re- 
oently discovered in this part of the Sircar's 


[1525.—Mr. Whiteway notes that (lastati- 
heda (bk. vi. ch. ei. p. 217) and Burros 
(iii. 10, 3) sj>eak of a ward of Malacca as 
Campu China ; and de Eredia (1013) calls 
it Campon China, which may supply a 
link between Campoo and Kampuag. (See 
COMPOUND). 

1803.—“Begum Summo’s Campoo has 
como up the ghauts, and I am afraid . . . 
joined Bcindiah yesterday. Two deserters 
. . . declared that Pohlman’s Campoo was 
following it."— Wellington, ii. 264. 

1883.—“. . . its unhappy plains were 
swept over, this way and that, by tho 
cavalry of rival Mahratta {lowers, Mogul and 
Rohilla horsemen, or campon and pultuns 
(battalions) under European adventurers. 
...” —(Quarterly Re-cim, April, p. 294. 

CANARA, n.p. Properly Kannada. 
This name hn;- long been given to that 
part- of the West coast which lies below 
tho Ghauts, from ML. l)ely northward 
to the Goa territory; and now to the 
two British districts constituted out 
of that tract, viz. N. and S. Oauara. 
This appropriation of the name, how¬ 
ever, appears to be of European origin. 
The. name, probably meaning * black 
country’ [Dravid. kur, ‘black,’ rnidu, 
‘country’], from the black cotton soil 
prevailing there, was properly synony- 
! mous with Karnataka (see. CARNATIC), 
and apparently a corruption of that 
word. Our quotations show that 
throughout the sixteenth century the 
term was applied to the country above 
the Ghauts, sometimes to the whole 
kingdom of Narsinga or Vijayanagar 
(see BISNAOAR). Gradually, and pro¬ 
bably owing to local application at 
Goa, where the natives seem to have 
been from the first known to the 
Portuguese as Cmarijs , a term which 
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in the old Portuguese works means 
the Konkani people and language of 
Goa, the name became appropriated 
to the low country on the coast 
between Goa and Malabar, which was 
subject to the kingdom in question, 
much in the same way that the name 
Carnatic came at a later dale to be 
misapplied on the other side of the 
Peninsula. 

The Kanara or Can a re,sc language 
is spoken over a large tract above the 
Ghauts, and as far north as Bidar (sec*. 
Caldwell, Introd. p. 33). It is only one 
of several languages spoken in the 
British districts of Canara, and that 
only in a small portion, viz. near 
Kundupur. Tula is the. chief language 
in the Southern District. Kanadam 
occufs in the great Tanjore inscription 
of the Uth century. 


stretch of 46 leagues of which we have 
spoken [north of Mount Dely] which belongs 
to the same Canard, the strip which stretches 
to Cape Comorin is called Malabar."— Barrot, 
Dec. I*, liv. ix. cap. 1. 

1552.—“. . . Tho Kingdom of Camura, 
which extends from tho river called Gate, 
north of ('haul, to (’ape Comorin (so far as 
concerns tho i itcrior region east of the 
| Ghats) . . . and which in the cast marches 
j with the kingdom of Orisa ; anil the Gentoo 
Kings of this great Province of Canara were 
those from whom sprang tho present Kings 
of Bis-nagu.”— Ibid. Dee. II. liv. v. cap, 2. 
1572.— 

“ Aipii se enxerga hi do mar undose 
Hum rnonto alto, quo corre longamente 
[ Kerondo ao Malabar de forte niuro, 

| Com quo do Canara vivo seguro.” 

Cani'ki, vii. 21. 

Engli«hcd by Burton: 

“ Huro seen yonside wliero wavy waters 

I 

i a range of mountains skirts the murmur- 


1516.—“Beyond this river commences the J 
Kingdom of Narsingn, which contains five ; 
very largo provinces, ouch with a language ! 
of its own. Tho tfrst, which stretches along * 
the coast to M.ilahnr, is Tulinate Tttlu- J 
nddu, or the modern district of S. Canara); 
another lies in the interior . . . ; another | 
has the name of Tclinga, which confines with i 
the Kingdom of Onsi; another is Conan, 
in which is tho great city of Bi-maga; ami ; 
then tho Kingdom of Charamende!, tho lan- i 
guage of which is Tamul."— Bailosa. This j 
passage is exceedingly corrupt, and tho : 
version (necessarily imperfect) is made up J 
from three—viz. Stanley's English, from a I 
Sp. MS., Hak. Hoc. p. 79; the Portuguese ! 
of tho Lisbon Academy, p. 291 ; and . 
Kamusio’s Italian (i. f. 299i). : 

c. 1535. —“The last. Kingdom of the First j 
India is called the Province Canarim; it is 1 
bordered on one side by tho Kingdom of ' 
Goa and by Anjadiva, and oil tho other 
side by Middle India or Malabar. In the j 
interior is tho King of Narsiuga, who is i 
chief of this country. Tlio speech of those j 
of Canaxim is different from that of the I 
Kingdom of Decnn and of Goa."—l’ortu- ! 
guese Sum mart) of Eastern Kingdoms, in 
It a mus io, i. f. 330. 

1552.—“Tho third province is called Ca¬ 
nard, also in the interior. . . Castanheda, 
ii. 50. 

And as applied to the language :— 

“The language of tho Goutoos is Ca¬ 
nard, "—/tirf. 78. 

1552.—“Tho whole coast that we speak 
of back to tho Ghaut (Gate) mountain range 
. . . they call Concan, and the people pro¬ 
perly Cdncanoso {Oonqueiiijs), though our 
people call them O&n&reae (Canarijs). . . . 
Aua as from the Ghauts to the sea on 
the west of tho Decan all that strip is called 
Concan, so from the Ghauts to the sea on 
the west of Canard, always excepting that 


mg main 

serving the Malabar for mighty mure, 

who thus from him of Canard dwells 
secure." 

1598.-- "Tho land it-elfe is called Decan, 
rind uNo Canara." -- /.t nschottn, 49; [Hak. 
Hoc. i. 169). 

1614. —“Its proper name is CtwrnaO-aea , 
which from corruption to corruption has 
crune to be called Canara." - C'onto, Dec. 
VI. liv. v. cup. 5. 

In the following quotations the term 
is applied, either inclusively or exclu¬ 
sively, to the teiiilory which we now 
call i’anara : — 

1615. --“Canara. Thciue to the King- 
dome of the Cannarins, which is hut a 
little one, uml 5 drives journey from 
Gomans. They are tail of stature, idle, 
for the most port, and therefore the greater 
thceves."’- />.* Munjait, p. 23. 

1623. Having found a good oppor¬ 
tunity, such as 1 desired, of getting out 
of Goa, ami penetrating further into India, 
that is more to the south, to Canara. . . 

/*. dtllu Vo Hr, ii. 601 ; [Hak. Soe. ii. 163). 

1672.- “The strip of land Canara, the 
inhabitants of which arc called C&narins, 
m fruitful in rice and other food-stuff*."— 
/iit/daait. 98. There is a good map in this 
work, which shows ‘ Canara * in the modern 
acceptation. 

1672.- "Description of Canara and Journey 
to Goa. —This kingdom is one of the finest 
in India, all plain country near tho sea, 
and even among the mountains all peopled." 
—/*. Vincenzo Maria, 420. Here the title 
seems used in the modern sense, but th® 
same writer applies Canara to the whole 
Kingdom of Bisnagar. 

Ifi73._“ At Mirja the Protector of Canon 
came on board.” —Fryer (margin), p. 57. 

1726,—“The Kingdom Canara (under 
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which Onor, Batticala, and Garcopa are 
dependent) comprises all the western lands 
lying between Walkan (Konkan t) and 
Malabar, two great coast countries.”— 
Va/entijn, v. 2. 

1727.—“The country of Canara is gener¬ 
ally governed by a Ludv, who keeps her 
Court at a Town called Bat/dow, two Days 
journey from the Sea."—.1. Hamilton , i. 280. 

CANARIN, u p. This name is ap- 

S lied in some of tlie (flotations under 
an&ra to the people of the district 
now so called by us. Hut the Portu¬ 
guese applied it to the ( Konkani) people 
of Goa and their language. Thus a 
Konkani grammar, originally prepared 
about 1600 by the Jesuit, Thomas 
Estevao (Stephens, an Englishman), 
printed at Goa, 1640, bears the title 
Arte da TAntjm Canarin. (See A. 
B(urnell) in Incl. Antiq. ii. 98). 

[1823.— “ Canareen, an appellation given 
to the Creole Portuguese of Goa and their I 
other Indian settlements.”— Onen, Xarra- ■ 
fire, i. 191. j 

CANAUT, CONAUT, CON¬ 
NAUGHT, s. H. from Ar. kandt , the 
sidd wall of a tent, or canvas enclosure. 
[See SURR AFURDA. ] 

[1616.—“High cannattes of a coarse 
stuff made like arras ."—Sir T. Hoe, Liar a, 
Hak. Hoc. ii. 325.] 

„ “ The King's Tents are red, reared 

on poles very high, and placed in the midst 
of the Camp, covering a large Compasse, 
encircled with Canata (made of red calico 
stiffened with Canes at every breadth) 
standing upright about nmo foot high, 
guarded round every night with Souldiers.” 
— Terry, in Purchas, ii. 1481. 

c. 1660.—“And (what is hard enough to 
believe in Indostan, where the Grandees 
especially are so jealous . . .) I was so 
near to the wife of this Prince (Dara), that 
the cords of the Kanates . . . which en¬ 
closed them (for they hud not so much os 
a poor tent), were fastened to the wheels 
of my chariot.”— Hemicr, K. T. 29: led. 
Constable, 89]. 

1792.—“They passed close to Tippoo’s 
tents; the canaut (misprinted canaul) was 
standing, but the green tent had been 
removed.”— T. Mnnro, in Life, iff. 73. 

1793.—“The canaut of canvas . . . was 
minted of a beautiful sea-green colour."— 
Dirom, 230. 

[c. 1798.—“On passing a skreen of Indian 
connaughts, we proceeded to the front 
of the Tusbeah Khanah .”—Asiatic lies,, iv. 
444.] 

1817.—“A species of silk of which they 
make tents and kanauts.”--A/i//, ii. 201. 

1825.—Hobcr writes connaut.— Orig. od. 
ii. 257. 


[1838.-7-“ The khenauts (tho space be¬ 
tween the outer covering and the lining 
of our tents).”— Miss Eden, Up the Country 
ii. 63.] 

CANDAHAB, n.p. Kandakdr. 
The application of tliis name is now 
exclusively to (a) the well-known city 
of Western Afghanistan, which is the 
object of so linicn political interest. But 
by the Ar. geographers of t.l ic 9th to 11 tli 
centuries the name is applied to (b) 
the country about Peshawar, as the 
equivalent of the ancient Imliun Gand- 
hdra, and the Gandaritis of Strabo. 
Some think the name was transferred 
to (a) in consequence of a migration 
of the people of Gundhara carrying 
with them the begging-pot of Buddha, 
believed by Sir II. liawlinson to be 
identical with a large sacred vessel of 
stone preserved in a mosque of Oanda- 
liar. Others think that Oandahar 
may represent Alcxandrtrpolw in Ara- 
chosiu. We find a third application of 
the name (c) in Urn Baluta, as well 
as in earlier and later writers, to a 
former port cm the east shore of the 
Gulf of Cambay, Ghandhar in the 
Broach District. 

a. —1552.—“Those who go from Persia, 
from tho kingdom of Horn^arn (Khorayun), 
from Bnhara, and all the Western Regions, 
travel to the city which tho natives cor¬ 
ruptly call Gandar, instead of Scandar, 
the name by which tho Persians call 
Alexander. . . ." - Burros , IV. vi. 1. 

1661.— “Ab those great preparations give 
as cause tj apprehend that, instead of 
| going to Kiirhrmire, we lie not led to be- 
i siege that important city of Kandahar, 
j which is the Frontier to Persia, Indostan, 
and Ushock, and tho (’apital of an excellent 
Country.” -Bernier, K. T., p. 113; [ed. 
j Constable, 352]. 

I 1671.— 

“ From Arachosia, from Candaor cast, 

And Margiana to tho Hyrcanian cliffs 

Of Caucasus. . . .” 

Paradise Regained, iff. 316 s*qq. 

b. —c. 1030. —". . . thence to the river 
ChandrAha (Chinab) 12 (parasangs); thence 
to Jailani on the West of the Biiyat (or 
Hydaspes) 18; thence to Waihirtd, capital 
of Kandahar . . . 20; thence to Parshawar 
14. . . .”— At-Birilni, in Elliot, i. 63 (cor¬ 
rected). 

c. —c. 1343.—“From K inbay a (Cambay) 
we went to the town of KSwi (Kdnvi, opp. 
Cambay), on an estuary where the tide 
rises and falls . . . thence to Kandahlx, 
a considerable city belonging to the Infidels, 
and situated on An estuary from the sea.” 
—I bn Batuta, iv. 57-8. 
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1616.—“ Further on . . . there is another 
place, in the mouth of a small river, which 
ts called Gue&dul. . . . And it is a very 
good town, a soaport.”— Barbosa, 64. 

1814.—“Candhar, eighteen miles from 
the wells, is pleasantly situated on the banks i 
of a river; and a place of considerable trade ; 
being a great thoroughfare from the sea 
coast to the Gaut mountains.’'— Forbes, Or. 
Atom. i. 206; [2nd od. i. 116]. 

CANDAREEN, s. In Malay, to 
which language the word apparently 
belongs, kanauri. A term formerly 
applied to the hundredth of the Chinese 
ounce or weight, commonly called by 
the Malay name tahil (see TAEL). 
Fryer (1673) gives the Chinese weights 
thus:— 

1 Cotter, is nearest 16 Tales 
1 Teen (Taic '<) is 10 Mats 
1 Mass in Silver i.s 10 Quandreens 
1 Quandreen is 10 < 'am 
733 Cash make 1 Royal 
1 grain English weight is 2 cash. 

1554.—“In Malacca the weight used for 
gold, musk, Sic., the cate, contains 20 taels, 
each tael 16 mazes, each m.iz 20 cum- 
duryns; also 1 paual 4 mazes, each maz 
4 cupongs; each cupong 5 cumduryns."-- 
A. Nunes, 39. 

1015.— “Wo bought 5 greate square 
postes of the Kingcs master carpenter; 
cost 2 mat 6 COUdrins per j>eeee."— Cocks, j 
i. 1. 

(1) CANDY, n.p. A town in the hill 
country of Ceylon, which became the 
deposit of the sacred tooth of Buddha 
at the beginning of the 14th century, 
and was adopted as the native capital 
alxmt 1592. Chitty says the name is 
unknown to the natives, who call the 
place Mafui nuvera, ‘great city.’ The 
name seems to have arisen out of some 
misapprehension by the Portuguese, 
whicit may be illustrated by the quota¬ 
tion from Ynlcutijn. 

c. 1630.—“And passing into the heart of 
the Island, there came to the Kingdom of 
C&ndia, a certain Friar Pasecwl with two 
companions, who wero well received by the 
King of the country Javira Bandar ... in 
so much that he gave them a great pieco of 
ground, and everything needful to build a 
church, and houses for thorn to dwell in.”— 
Coutv, Dec. VI. liv. iv. cap. 7. 

1552 —“. , . and at three or four places, 
like the passes of the Alps of Italy, one 
finds entrance within this circuit (of moun¬ 
tains) which forms a Kingdom culled Cande.” 
— Barrot, Deo. III. Liv. ii. cap. 1. 

1846.—“ Now then as soon as the Kmporor 
was come to his Castle in Candl he gave 
order that the 600 captive Hollanders 
should be distributed' throughout his coun¬ 


try among the peasants, and in the City.” 
— -J. J. Saar's 15-J&hrige Kriegs-Dimtl, 97. 

1681.—“ The First is the City of Candy, so 
generally called by the Christians, probably 
from Cnnde., which in the Chingulays Lan¬ 
guage signifies Hills, for among them it' is 
situated, but by the Inhabitants called 
Hingodagvl-nenre , as much as to say ‘The 
City of the Chinyvluy people,' and Maune.ur, 
signifying the ‘Chief or Ko>al City.’”— R. 
Knox, p. 5. 

1726.— “ Candi, otherwise Candia, or 
named in Cingulees Condt. Ouda, i.e. the 
high mountain country."— Valenhjn [Ceylon), 
19. 

(2) CANDY, e. A weight used in 8. 
India, which may be stated roughly at 
about 500 lbs., but varying much in dif¬ 
ferent. parts. It- corresponds broadly 
with the Arabian Bahar (q.v.), and was 
generally equivalent to 20 Maunds, 
varying therefore with the maund. 
The. word is Muhr. and Tel. khatidi , 
written in Tam. and Mai. kandi, or 
Mai. kanti, [and comes from the Skt. 

i khand , ‘to divide.’ A Candy of land 
is supposed to 1 m* as much as will pro¬ 
duce a candy of grain, approximately 
75 acres]. The Portuguese write the 
word rnndil. 

1663.—■ “ A candil which amounts to 522 
{•ouiuls " ( arraleis ).— G'orcm, f. 55. 

i 1598.—“One c&ndiel (v-.l. aiodiil) is little 
more or loss than 14 bushels, wherewith 
they measure Rice, Corne, ami nil graino,” 
— Linwhotcn, 69; [Iiak. Six.-. l. 215]. 

' 1618.—“The Candee at this place (Bate- 

oala) coutnineth liecre 500 pounds."—IF. 
llore, in i’uirhat, i. 657. 

1710.— “They advised that they have 
supplied Habib Khun with ten candy of 
country gunpowder.”—In Whfr/c,-, ii. 136. 

c. 1760. -Grose gives the Bond mi y candy as 
20 maunds of 28 lbs. each- 500 lbs,; the 
Burnt ditto as 20 maunds of 37] lbs.—746| 
ll>s.; the A njengo ditto 560 lbs.; the Carwar 
ditto 575 lbs.; the Commanded ditto at 500 
lbs. &c. 

(3) CANDY (SUGAR-). This name 
of crystallized sugar, though it came no 
doubt to Europe from the P.-Ar. land 
(P. also shakar land; Sp. aznear cande; 
It. candi and zucchero candito ; Fr. sucre 
candi ) is of Indian origin. There is a 
Skt. root khand, ‘to break,’ whence 
khanda, ‘broken,’ also applied in 
various compounds to granulated and 
candied sugar. But there is also Tam. 
kar-kanda, kala-lcanila, Mai. kandi, kal- 
kandi, and kalkanttt, which may^ have 
been the direct source of the P. and 
Ar. adoption of the word, and perhaps 
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its original, from a Dravidian word = 
‘lump. [The Dravidian terms mean 
‘ stone-piece.’] 

A German writer, long within last 
century (as we learn from Malm, quoted 
in Diez’s Lexicon), appears to derive 
candy from Gamlia, “ because most of 
the sugar which the" Venetians im¬ 
ported was brought from that island” 
—a fact probably invented for the 
nonce. But the writer was the same 
wiseacre who (in the year 1829) 
characterised the booh of Marco Polo 
as a “clumsily compiled ecclesiastical 
fiction disguised as a Book of Travels” 
(see Introduction to Marco Polo, 2nd 
ed. pp. 112-113). 

c. 13-13.—“A continajo si vends gien- 
giovo, carmella, lacca, incenso, indaco . . . 
verzino scorzuto. zucchero . . . zucchero 
candi . . . poreellano . . . costo . . .”— 
Pegototti, p. 131. 

1461.—“. . . Un ampolotto di balsamo. 
Teriaca bnssoletti 15. Zuccheri Moceari (!) 
panni 42. Zuccheri canditi, scattulo 6. 

. . List of Presntts from Sutton of Egypt 

to the Doge. (See under BENJAMIN.) 

e. 1596.—“ White sugar candy (kasdl 
saftd) . . . 5J dame per jwr.”— ,4T«, i. 63. 

1627.—“£ugar Candie, or Stone Sugar.” 
—Min their, 2nd cd. fc.v. 

1727.—“The Trade they have to China is 
divided between them and Smut . . . the 
Gross of their own Cargo, which consists 
in Sugar, Sugar-candy. Allom, and some 
Drugs . . . are all for the Evrat Market.”— 
A. Hamilton , i. 371. 

CANGUE, ?, A square board, or 
portable pillory of wood, used in 
China as a punishment, or rather, as 
Dr. Wells Williams says, as a kind of 
censure, carrying no disgrace ; strange 
as that seems to us, with whom the 
essence of the pillory is disgrace. The 
frame weighs up to 30 lbs., a weight 
limited by law r . It is made to rest on 
the shoulders without chafing the 
neck, but so broad as to prevent the 
wearer from feeding himself. It is 
generally taken off at night (Giles, [and 
see Gray, China, i. 55 seqq.]). 

The Cangue was introduced into 
China by the Tartar dynasty of Wei 
in the 5th century, and is first 
mentioned under a.d. 481. Jn the 
Kwamj-yun (a Chin. Diet, published 
a.d. 1009) it is called kanggiai 
(modern mandarin hiany-hiai), i.e. 
‘Neck-fetter/ From this old form 
probably the Anamites have derived 
their word for it, gong , and the 


Cantonese Pang-lea, * to wear the 
Cangue a survival (as frequently 
happens in Chinese vernaculars) of an 
ancient term with a new orthography. 
It is probable that the Portuguese 
took the word from one of these latter 
forms, and associated it with their own 
conga, ‘ an ox-yoke,’ or ‘ porter’s yoke for 
carrying burdens.’ [This view is re¬ 
jected by the N.E.Ih on the authority 
of Prof. Lc-gge, and the word is re¬ 
garded as derived from the Port, form 
given above. In reply to an enquiry, 
Prof. Giles writes : “ I am entirely of 
opinion that the word is from the 
Port., and not from any Chinese 
term.”] The thing is alluded to by 
F. M. Pinto and other early writers 
on China, who do not give it a name. 

Something of ibis kind was in use 
in countries of Western Asia, called 
in P. doshaht ( bilignum ). And this 
word is applied to the Chinese cangue 
in one of our quotations. lhshaka, 
however, is explained in the lexicon 
Bvrhdn-i-Kdti as ‘a piece of timber 
with two branches placed on the neck 
of a criminal’ (l Jnntrimtre, in Not. ft 
Extr. xiv. 172, 173). 

1120.— . . matin the ambassadors eomo 

forward side by side with certain prisoner". 

. . . Some of these had a fluxhata on their 
necks.” -Shah Jlukh't MLid on to Chinn, in 
Catling, p. cciv. 

[1525.—f Vistanhe«ia(Bk. VI. rh. 71, p. 161) 
speaks i if women who had come from Portugal 
in the ship- without leave, being tiod up in 
a caga and vhipped, | 

c, 1540.—“ . . Ordered us to bo put in a 

horrid prison with fetters on our feet, man¬ 
acles on our hands, and mllars on our nocks. 

. . ."— F. M. Pinto , (orig.)eh. lxxxiv. 

1585.—“Abo they duo lay on them a cer- 
taine covering of timber, wherein remaineth 
no more space of hollownesse than their 
bodies doth make: thus they are vsod that 
are condemned to death.”- Mendoza (tr. by 
Parke, 1599), ilak. 8oe. i. 117-11H. 

1696.- “ Ho was imprisoned, coagoed, 
tormented, but making friends with his 
Money . . . was cleared, and made Under- 
Customer. . . linvigrr’x Journal at Cochin 

China, in / ’mlrym.ple, <Jr. Roy. i. 81. 

[1705.—“All tho people were under con¬ 
finement in separate houses and also in eoix- 
gftBS”— Hedges, Diary, Hnk. Soc. ii. eeexl.] 
,, “f desir’d several Times to wait 
upon the Oovernour ; lint could not, he was 
so taken up with over-hailing the Goods, that 
came from Pnlo Candnre, and weighing tlie 
Money, which was found to amount to 21,300 
Talo. At last upon the 28th, 1 was obliged 
to appear as a Criminal in CongM, before 
the Governour and his Grand Counoil, 
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attended with all the Slaves in the Congas." 
—Letter from Mr. James Conyngham, sur¬ 
vivor of tho Pulo Condore massaoro, in 
Isockyer, p. 93. Lockyer adds: “I under¬ 
stood the Congas to bo Thumbolts ’’ (p. 95). 

1727. —“With his nock in tho eongoes 
which are a pair of Stocks tnado of bamboos.” 
— A. Hamilton, ii. 175. 

1779. — “ Au&sitAt on lcs mit tons trois en 
prison, ties chaines aux picds. uno cangue 
au cou ."—LeUres Ed if, xxv. 427. 

1797.—“The punishmcntof tho c ha. usually 
called by Eurojicans the cangue, is generally 
indicted for petty crimes."- -Stavntun, Em¬ 
bassy, he., ii. 492. 

1H78.—“. . . frnpper .Mir les jouesa 1'itidu 

rl’une petite lame do ouir : c'c«t, jo crois, l.i 
sculo correction infligi-c aux fern rues, car jo 
n’on ai jamais vu.auciuio porter la cangue." 
— Leon Roussel, .1 Trovers In Chi..e, 121. 


CANNANORE, n.p. A port on 
the coast of northern Malabar, famous 
in the early Portuguese history, and 
which still is the chief British military 
station on that coast, with a European 
regiment. The name is Kannur or 
Kanvanur, ‘Krishna’s Town.’ [The 
Madras Gloss, gjvos Mai. kannu , ‘eye,’ 
ur, * village,’ i.e. ‘beautiful tillage.’] 

c. 1906.— “In Cananor il suo He si h 
7.entil, e (jui fiasco zz. (i.e. zemzan, ‘ginger ’); 
tna li zz. poehi e non c.usi boni come (pielli 
doColcut .”—Leonardo W Masses, in Archivio 
.Storied Hal., Append. 

1510.— “Canonor is a fine and large city, 
m which the King of Portugal has a very 
‘-trong castle. . . . This Canonor is a )*ort 
at which horses which come from Persia 
disembark.”- - VartUnn/i, 323. 

1572.— 


CANHAMEIRA CONIMERE, 
[COONIMODE], n.p. Kainjinv-'/u [or 
Knnimei/it, Tam. fctlni, ‘bumped,’ menu, 
‘mound’] ; a place on tin- Coromandel 
coast., which was formerly the site of 
European factories (16H2-1698) between 
Pondicherry and Madras, alxmt 13 m. 
N. of the former. 

1501. —In Amerigo Vespim i's letter from 
Verde to lioreti/o di-' Medici, giving au 
account of the Portugu* m discoveries in 
India, he mentions on the coast, before 
Maileou), “Conimal."- In llalddli-Jioni, 
lntroil. to II Milium, p. liii. 

1561.--“On this coast there is a place 
celled Canhameira, when* there are so 
many deer and wild cattle that if a man 
wants to buy 500 deer- skins, within eight 
days the blacks of the place will give lum 
delivery, catching them in snares, amt giving 
two or three skius for ,t faiiam. ’- Corn.i, n. 


“ Chamara o Sam or i [u mais gento nova 
* * * * ’ * 

Kara ipie todo o Nayro cm fim se mova 
Quo cutre C'alecut j.u, e Cananor." 

Camdes, x. 14. 

Bv Burton : 

“ The Samorin shall summon fresh allies; 

* * * *■ * 

h. 1 at his bidding every Nayr-man hies, 
that dwells 'twixt Calecut. and Cananor.” 

[1611.--“The old Nahuda Mahomet of 
Cainnor goeth alxwird in this boat."— 
j Danvers, Letters, i. 95.] 

I CANONGO, s. P. himln-go, i.e. 
j ‘ Law-utterer’ (the first part being 
j Arab, from Gr. navdm). In upper 
i India, and formerly in Bengal, the 
1 registrar of a tahfil, or other revenue 
subdivision, who receives the reports 
of the patmiris , or village registrars. 


772. 

1680.-“It is resolved to apply to the 
Koobidarof Sevageo’s Country of Chengy for 
a Cowlo hi settle factories »t Coorulioor ( r ) 
and CoonemeiTO, and al«<» at Porto Novo, if 
desired.”-- Et. St. <!,■>. I’on/ns., 7th .Ian., in 
Notes and Exls., No. in. p. 11. 

11689.—“Wo therefore conclude it more 
safe andexpodient that the l 'lucf of Conimere 
. . . do go and visit Hama ICtja.' - In IV/ieelrr, 
Early Her., p. 97. j 

1727. ■ -“Contymere »r Conjemeer is the 
next Place, where the Hugh it had a Factory 
many Years, hut, on their purchasing Port 
St. Damd, it was broken up. ... At present 
its name is hardly seen in the Map of Trade." 
—-t. Hamilton, 1 . 357. 

1753.--“ Ho Pondichori, k Madras, la efito 
court en gtintral nord-nord-est quelquo* 
degrgs est. Lo promier endroit do remarque 
«st Congi-medu, vulgaircmont dit Congimer, 
k quatre liouos marines plus quo moms do 
Pondichori.”— H'A nettle, p. 123. 


1758.—“Add to this that the King’s 
Connegoes were maintained at onr expense, 
as well as the Gomastahs and other servants 
.belonging to the Zemindars, whose accounts 
we sent for ."—Letter to Court, Dee. 31, in 
Long, 157. 

1765.-*“ 1 have to struggle with every 
difficulty that can be thrown in my way by 
ministers, inulstddies, eongoes (!), &c., and 
their dependents. "—Tetter from F. Sykes, 
in Varraccioli’s Life of Cliee, i. 542. 

CANTEROT, s. A gold coin 
formerly used in the S.E. part of 
Madras'territory. It was worth 3 rs. 
Properly Kanfhiratn hun (or pagoda) 
from kanthiravd Ruyd, ‘ the lion- 
voiced,’ [Skt. kantha, ‘throat,’ ram, 
‘noise'], who ruled in Mysore from 
1638 to 165!) (C. P. Broom, MS.y [Rice, 
Mysore, i. 803]. See Iiirom’s Narrative, 
p. 279, where the revenues of the 
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territory takeu from Tippoo in 1792 

are stated in Canteray pagodas. 


1790.—“The full collections amounted to 
five Crores and ninety-two lacks of C&nteroy 
pagodas of 3 Kupeos each.”— Dalrymplt, Or. 
Rep. i. 237. 


1800.—"Accounts are commonly kept in 
G'anter’raia 1‘ulamx, and, in an imaginary 
money containing 10 of these, by the Musul- 
mans called ch ucrams [see CHUCKRUMJ, and 
by the English Canteroy Pagodas. . . 
Buchanan's Mysore, i. 129. 


CANTON, n.p. The great seaport 
of Southern China, the chief city of 
the Province of Kwang-tune, whence 
we take the name, through the Portu¬ 
guese, whose older writers call it 
Cantao. The proper name of the 
city is Kwany-vkau-fu. The Chin, 
name Kivany-tuvg ( = ‘Broad East’) is 
an ellipsis for “capital of the E. Divi¬ 
sion of the Province Liang-Kvxing (or 
'Two Broad Realms’).”— (Bp. Movie). 

1516.—“ So as this went on KemSo Pores 
arrived from Paeem with his cargo (of 
pepper), and having furnished himself with 
necessaries set off on his voyage in June 
1516 . . . they were 7 sail altogether, and 
they made their voyage with tho aid of good 
pilots whom they had taken, and went with¬ 
out harming anyb<jdy touching at certain 
ports, most of which were subject to the 
King of China, who called himself the Son 
of God and Lord of the World. Eern&o 
Peres arrived at the islands of China, and 
when he was seen there came an armed 
squadron of 12 junks, which in tho season of 
navigation always cruised about, guarding 
the sea, to prevent the numerous pirates 
from attacking the ships. Fernao Peres 
knew about this from tho pilots, and as it 
was late, and he could not double a certain 
island there, he anchored, sending word to 
his captains to have their guns ready for 
defence if the Chins dosired to fight. Next 
day he made sail towards the island of 
Veniagn, which is 18 leagues from the city 
of Cant&O. It is on that island that all the 
traders buy and sell, without licence from 
the rulers of the city. . . . And 3 leagues 
from that island of Veniaga is another 
island, where is posted the Admiral or 
Captain-Major of the Sea, who immediately 
on the arrival of strangers at the island of 
Veniaga rej torts to the rulers of Cantio, 
who they are, and what goods they bring or 
wish to buy; that tho rulers may send orders 
what coiu.;e to take."— Correa, ii. 524. 

c, 1535.—". . . quest© cose . . . vanno 
alia China con li lor giunchi, e a Camton, 
che h Citta grande. . . —SommArio d/ 

Jiegni , Jlamvsio, i. f. 337. 

1585.—“The Chinos do vse in their pro¬ 
nunciation to tenne their cities with this 
aylable, Fu, that is us much as to say, citie, 
as Tuybin fu, Canton fu, and their townes 


with this syllable, um.' -Mmdm, Parke's 

old E. T. (1688) Hak. Soc. i. 24. 

1727.—“Canton or Quantung (as the 
Chinese express it) is the next maritime 
Province.”— A. Hamilton, ii. 217. 

CANTONMENT, s. (Pron. Can- 
toonment , with accent on penult.). This 
English word has become almost ap¬ 
propriated as Anglo-Indian, being so 
constantly used in India, and so little 
used elsewhere. It is applied to 
military stations in India, built usually 
on a plan which is originally that of a 
standing camp or ‘cantonment.’ 

1783.—“I know not the full meaning of 
the word cantonment, and a camp this 
singular place cannot well ho termed; it 
more resembles a huge town, very many 
miles iu circumference. The officers’ 
hungalos on the banks of the Tappee are 
large and convenient,” ho.—Forbes, Letter 
in Or. Mem. describing the "Bengal Can¬ 
tonments near Surat.” iv. 239. 

1825.- “The fact, however, is certain . . . 
the cantonments at Lucknow, nay Calcutta 
itself, are abominably situated. I have 
heard tho same of Madras; and now tho 
lately-settled cantonment of N ussoombad 
appears to be as objectionable as any of 
them.”— llrltr, od. 1844, ii. 7. 

1848.—“ Her ladyship, our old acquaint¬ 
ance, is as much at homo at Madras as at 
Brussels- in the cantonment as under the 
tents .”—Vanity Fair, ii. ch. 8. 

CAP ASS, s. The cotton plant and 
cotton-wool. H. kapds, from Skt. 
karpasa, which seems as if it must be 
the origin of na.pira.ffOi, though the 
latter is applied to flax. 

1753.--“. , . They cannot any way con¬ 
ceive ihe musters of 1738 to lie a fit. standard 
for judging by them of the cloth sent us this 
year, as the cop&ss or country cotton has 
not been for these two years past under nine 
or ten rupees. . . — Ft. I Pm. Corn., in 

Long, 40. 

[1813. -“Guscernt cows are very fond of 
the capauuia, or cotton-seed."— Forties, Or. 
Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 35.] 

CAPEL, s. Malayal. kappal, ‘a 
ship.’ This word has lieen imported 
into Malay, blpal, and Javanese. [It 
appears to lie still in use on the W. 
Coast; see Bombay Gazetteer , xiii. (2) 
470.] 

1498.—In the vocabulary of tho language 
of Calicut given in the Roteiro At V, detiamA 
we have— 

“Naoo; capeU."—p. 118. 

1510.—“ Some others which are made like 
ours, that is in the bottom, thoy call capel.” 
—Varthtma, 154. 
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OATELAN t iu\>> This is tk name 
which was given l>y several 16th- 
century travellers to the mountains in 
Burma from which the rubies pur¬ 
chased at Pegu were said to come; 
the idea of their distance, &e., being 
very vague. It is not in our power to 
say what name was intended. [It was 
perhaps Kyat-pyen.] The real position 
of the ‘ruby-mines' is 60 or 70 m. 
N.E. of Mandalay. [See Ball’s Tavernier, 
ii. 99, 465 seqq.] 

1506.--“. . . c qui e uno t>orto appreivo 
uno loco cho si chiuma Acaplen, dove li sc 
trova multi rubini, o spin ado, o /oie d’ogni 
sorte.” -Leonardo <li ('a Aftcorr, p. 28. 


calls it Gmytuvd, Alsu see Cray, 

Pyrard, i. 360.] 

1498. —In the Jiuteiro it U called Capua. 

1500. —“This being done the Captain-Major 
(Pedralvares Cabral) made sail with the fore¬ 
sail and mizen, and went to the port of 
Capocate which was attached to the same 
city of Calecut^, and was a haven where 
there was a great loading of vessels, and 
where many ships were moored that were 
all engaged in the trade of Calicut. . . — 

Cornu, i. 207. 

1510.--“. . . another place called Capo- 
gatto, which is also subject to.the King of 
Calccut. This place has a very beautiful 
palace, Imilt in the ancient style.”—!«/-- 
133-134. 


1510. —“The sole merchandise of these 
people is jewels, that is, rubies, which come 
from another city called Capellan, which is 
distant from this (I’egu) :$0 days’journey.” 
— Yarthanu, 218. 

1516.—“ Kurthor inland than the said 
Kingdom of Ava, at five days journey to the 
south-e.ist, is another city of (Jontiles , . . 
called C&pelan. and all round are likewise 
found many and excellent rubies, which they 
bring to .-oil at the city and fair of Ava, and 
which are better than those of Ava." 
JhtrbuMi, 187. 

e. 1535. — “This region of Arqiiam borders 
on the interior with the great mountain 
called Capelangam, where are many places 
inhabited by a not very civilised people. 
These carry musk and rubies to the great 
city of Ava, which is the capital of the 
Kingdom of Vrquam. . - -Sonunario de 
Itegni, in Ituinuxio, i. 331 ( '. 

c. 1660. — “. . . A. mountain 12 days 
journey or thereabouts, from .Suva towards 
the North-east; the name whereof is 
C&pelan. In this mine are found great 
quantities of Rubies."- - Tai>rnier (K. T.) ii. 
143 ; [ed. Rail, ii. W*]. 


Phillip’s Mineralogy (according to Col. 
Burney) mentions the locality of the ruby 
us “the Cap&lan mountains, sixty miles 
from Pogue, a city in Ceylon ! ” - -(•/. -D. AY»c. 
Bengal, ii. 75). This w riter is certainly very 
loose in his geography, and Dana (ed. 1850) 
is not much liotter: “The host ruby sap¬ 


phires occur in the C&pel&n mountains, near 
Syrian, a city of Pegu.’— Mineralogy. p. 222. 


CAPUCAT, n.p. Tlie name of a 
place on the sea near Calicut, men 
tinned l»y several old authors, but 
which has now disappeared from the 
maps, and probably no longer exists. 
The profier name is uncertain. [It 
is the little port of Ksippatt or Kappat- 
tangodi (Mai. hlval, ‘guard,’ pitta, 
‘ place.,’) in t he Cooroombranaud Taluka 
ot the Malabar District. {Logan, Man. 
of Malabar, i. 73). The Madras Ghss. 


1516.--“ Further on . . . i.s another town, 
at which there is a small river, which is called 
Capucad, where there are many country- 
born Moor-, and much shipping.”— Barba*.i. 
152. 

1562.- “And they seized a great number 
of gratis arid vessels belonging to the people 
of Kabkad, and the new port, and Calicut, 
and Kunan [<>. 1‘urunnj], these all being 
subject to the Zaniorin. — Tvhjat-» l -Mu't«- 
luil^n, tr. by Ibf'laiuhoA, p. 157. The 
want of editing in this last liook is deplorable. 

CABACOA, CABACOLLE, KAB 
KOLLEN, s. Malay kora-kora or 
bmi-blru, which is [either a trans¬ 
ferred use of the Malay krura-kfira, or 
ku-kilm, ‘a tortoise,’ alluding, one 
j would suppose, either to the shape or 
paie of the bout, but perhaps the 
tortoise was named from the ltoat, 
or the two words are independent ; 
or from the Ar. A-urAdr, pi. Anrdkir, *a 
large men ham vessel.’ Scott (s.v. 
CY irui-nin), says: “In the absence of 
proof to the contrary, we may assume 
kvra-kora to be native Malayan.”] 
Dozy (s.v. ('arnica) says that the Ar. 
knra-Aura was, among the Arabs, a 
merchant, vessel, sometimes of very 
great, size. Oawfurd descrilies the 
Malay kora-kura, as ‘a large kind of 
sailing vessel ’ ; but. the quotation 
from Jarrio shows it to have been 
the Malay galley. Marre ( Kata-Kata 
Malayan, 87) says : “The Malay kora- 
kora is a great row-lmat; still in use 
in the Moluccas. Many measure 100 
feet, long and 10 wide. Some have, as 
many as 90 rowers.” 

v. 1330.—“ We embarked on the sea at 
IAdhikiya in a big kutkuni belonging to 
Genoese’ people, the master of which was 
called MarUlamm.”—/An Batuta, ii. 254. 

1349. —“ I took thosea on a small knrk&ra 
belonging to a Tunisian.”— Ibid. iv. 327. 
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1606.—“ The foremost of these galleys or 
Caiuoollee recovered our Shippe, wherein 
was the King of Tnruata.”— Middleton's 
Voyage, E.-2. 

„ “. . . Nave conscensA, quam lingui 

patrifl. caracora noncupant. Navigii genus 
est oblige m. et angustum, triremis instar, 
velis sinml ct reruis impellitur."— Jarric, 
Thesaurus, i. 192. 

[1613.— “Curra-curra.” See quotation 

under ORANKAY.] 

1627.—“ They have Dallies after their 
manner, formed like Dragons, which they 
row very swiftly, they call them karkollen.” 
— Purckas , Pilyrtmaye, 606. 

1659.—“They (natives of Ceram, Ac.) 
hawked these dry heads 1 backwards anil 
forwards in their korrekorres as a special 
rarity.”— Walter ScLulltm's Ost-Iudische 
It else, Jkc., p. 41. 

1711. — “Les Philippines noinrnent cos 
batimens caracoas. C’est vno eepico de¬ 
pot ite galtro h ramos et k voiles .”—Leltres 
Edif. iv. 27. 

1774.—“ V corocoro is a vessel generally 
fitted with outriggers, havmg a high arched 
stem and stern, like .the points of a half 
moon. . . . The Dutch have fleets of them 
at Amboyna, which they employ as gimrda- 
costos. ” - - Forrest, Vui/age to A r . Guinea, 23. 
Forrest has a plate of a corocoro, p. 64. 

[1869.--“The boat was one of the kind 
called kora-kora, quite open, very low, ami 
about four tons burden. It had out-riggers 
of bamboo, about five off each side, which 
supported a bamboo platform extending the 
whole length of the vessel. On the extreme 
outside of this sat the twenty rower*, while 
within was a convenient passage fore and 
aft. The middle of the boat was covered 
with a thatch-house, in which baggage and 
passengers are stowed ; the gunwale was not 
more thaD a foot above water, and from the 
great side and top weight, and general 
clumsiness, theso boats arc dangerous in 
heavy weather, and are not infrequently 
lost.” — Wallace, Malay Arch., ed. 1890, 

p. 266.] 

CARAFFE 8. Dozy shows that 
this word, which in English we use 
for a water-bottle, is of Arabic origin, 
and comes from the root gharaf, ‘to 
draw ’ (water), through the Sp. garra/a. 
But the precise Arabic word is not in 
the dictionaries. (See under CABBOY.) 

CARAMBOLA, a. The name given 
by various old writers on Western 
India to the beautiful acid fruit of 
the tree ( N.O. Oxalideae ) called by 
Linn, from this word, Averrhoa enram- 
bola. This name was that used by 
the Portuguese. ' De Orta tells us that 
it was the Malabar name. The word 
karanbal is also given by Molesworth 
as the Mahratti name; [another form 


is karambela, which comes from the 
Skt. karmara given below in the sense 
of ‘ food-appetizer T In Upper India 
the fruit is called kamranga, kamrakh , 
or khamrak (Skt. karmara, karmdra , 
karmaraka, karmaranga).* (See also 
BLIMBEE.) Why a cannon at billiards 
should he called by tlie French caram- 
bolage we do not know'. [If Mr. Ball 
he right, the fruit has a name, Cape- 
GooseWrry, in China which in India 
is used for the Tiparry.— Things 
Chinese, 3rd ed. 253.] 

«. 1530.—“ Another fruit ia the Kermerik. 
It is fluted with five sides,” &e.— KrsHnr's 
Haber, 325. 

1563. — “ 0. Antonia, pluck me from that 
tree a Carambola or two (for so they call 
them in Malavar, and we have adopted the 
M.ilavar name, because that was the first 
rogion where wc got acquainted with them). 

“.1. Here they are. 

“ R. They aro beautiful; a sort of sour- 
sweet, not very acid 

“ O. They are called in Oanarin and 
Decan ntminz, and in Malay ba/imba . . . 
they make with sugar a very pleasant con¬ 
serve of these. . . . Antonia! bring hither 
a preserved carambola.” -(tai-rio., ff. 46r, 
47. 

1598.—“Thoro is another fruite called 
Carambolas, which hath 3 (5 really) corners, 
as bigge as u smal aple, sower in eating, like 
vnripe plums, and most vsed to make Con- 
aeruus. (A’ofs by Palndanus). The fruite 
which the Malabars and Port ingales call 
CarambolaB, is in Decap railed Camarix, 
in (Janar, Camarix and Oambeji; in Malaio, 
Ilolumba, and by the Persians Cli&maroch.” 
— Linsehnten, 96 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 33]. 

1672.—“Tim Carambola ... as large as 
a pear, all sculptured (as it were) and divided 
into ribs, Die ridges of which are not round 
but sharp, resembling tho heads of those 
iron maces that were anciently in use.”— P. 
Vincenzo Maria, 352. 

1878.—“. . . tho oxalic Kamrak.”— In 
my Indian Garden, 50. 

11900.—“... that most curious of fruits, tho 
carambola, called hy the Chinese the yong- 
t'o, or foreign peach, though why this name 
should have been selected is a mystery, for 
when cut through, it looks like a star with 
five rays. By Europeans it is also known as 
the Cape gooseberry. — Hall, Things Chinese, 
3rd ed. p. 253.] 

CAB AT, s. Arab kirrdl, which is 
! taken from the Gr. stp6.-n.av, a bean 
of the Ktparela or carol) tree (Ceratonia 
siliffua, L.). This liean, like the Indian 
rati (see &UTTEE) was used as a weight, 
and thence also it gave name to a coin 


* Sir J. Hooker observes that the fact that there 
is an acid and a sweet-fruited variety (blimbct) of 
thin plant indicates a very old cultivation. 
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of account, if not actual. To discuss 
the carat fully would be a task of 
extreme complexity, and would occupy 
several pages. 

Under the name of siliqua it was 
the 24th part of the golden solidus of 
Constantine, which was again = J of 
an ounce. Hence this carat was= 
fir of an ounce. In the passage from 
St. Isidore quoted below, the cerates 
is distinct from the giltqtia, and = 
l£ sMqnae. This we cannot explain, 
but the siliqua Graeca was the tccphnov ; 
and the siliqua as of a solidus is 
the parent of the carat in all its uses. 
[See Prof. Gardner, in Smith, Diet. 
Ant. 3rd ed. ii. 675.] Thus we find 
the carat at Constantinople in the 14th 
century = 5 *| of the hywrpera or Greek 
bezant , which was a debased representa¬ 
tive of the solidus ; and at Alexandria 
Vi of the Arabic dinar, which was a 
purer representative of the solidus. 
And so, as the Roman uncut signified 
r V of any unit (compare ounce , inch), 
so to a certain extent carat came to 
signify »V Dictionaries give Arab. 
ktrrdt as “Vr of an ounce." Of this 
we do not know the evidence. The 
English Cyclopaedia (s.v.) again states 
that “the carat was originally the 
24 th part of the marc, or Tialf-pound, 
among the French, from whom the word 
came. This sentence perhaps contains 
more than one error; but still both 
of these allegations exhibit the carat 
as V*th part. Among our goldsmiths 
the term is still used to measure the 
proportionate quality of gold ; pure 
gold being put at 24 carats, gold with 

alloy at 22 carats , with J alloy at 
18 carats, &c. And the word seems 
also (like Abba, q.v.) sometimes to 
have been UBed to express a propor¬ 
tionate scale in other matters, as is 
illustrated by a curious passage in 
Marco Polo, quoted below. 

The carat is also used as a weight, 
for diamonds. As vlf of an ounce troy 
this ought to make it 31 grains. But 
theBe carats really run 151$ to Lhe 
ounce troy, so that the diamond carat 
is 31 grs. nearly. This we presume 
was adopted direct from some foreign 
system in which the carat teas ifcc of tne 
local ounce. [See Ball, Tavernier , ii. 
447.] 

c. *..!>. 686.—“ Siliqua vigesima quarts 
para solid! oat, ab arboris semine vocabulum 
tenons. Cerates oboli pars media eat siliqufi 
habeas un&m semis. Hanc latinitos soinf- 


obultt voeat; Cerates autem Graeco, Latino 
siliqua cornua interpretatur. Obulns siliquis 
tribus append itur, habeas cerates duos, cafcoe 
quatuor.' — Isidori Hispalcnrit Opera (ed. 
Paris, 1601), p. 224. 

1298.—“lhe Great Kaan sends his com¬ 
missioners to the Province to select four or 
five hundred . . , of the most beautiful 
young women, according to the scale of 
beauty enjoined upon them. The commis¬ 
sioners . . assemble all the girls of the 

province, in presence of appraisers appointed 
for the purpose. These carefully survey the 
points of each girl. . . . They will then set 
down some as estimated at 16 carats, some 
at 17, 18, 20, or more or less, according to 
the sum of the beauties or defects of each. 
And whatever standard the Great Kaan may 
have fixed for those that are to be brought 
to him, whether it be 20 carats or 21, the 
commissioners select the required number 
from those who have attained to that stan¬ 
dard.”— Marco Polo, 2nd ed. i. 350■351. 

1673.—“A stone of ono Caxrack is worth 
10/.'—Fryer, 214. 

CARAVAN, s. P. Icarwdn; a 
convoy of travellers. The Ar. tajUa 
is more generally used in India. The 
word is found in French as early as 
the 13th century (LtitrS). A quota¬ 
tion below shows that the English 
transfer of the word to a wheeled 
conveyance for travellers (now for 
goods also) (bites from the I7tn century. 
The abbreviation van in this sense 
seems to have acquired rights as an 
English word, though the altogether 
analogous bus is still looked on as 
slang. 

c. 1270. — “ Meanwhile the convoy (la 
caxavana) from Tortosa . . . armed seven 
vessels in such wise that any one of them 
could take a galley if it ran alongside."— 
Chronicle of James of Aragon, tr. by Foster, 
i. 379. 

1330.—“Do hac civitate rocedens cum 
caravanis et cum quad am sociotate, ivi 
versus Indiana Superiorem.”— Friar Odorie, 
in Cathay, &c., ii. App. iii. 

1384.—“Rimonda cho l’avomo, vederoo 
venire una grand iasima carovana di cammelli 
e di Saracini, cho reenvano spezierie delle 
parti d’ India. Frescoba/di, 64. 

e. 1420.—“ Is adolescent* ab Damaaoo Sy¬ 
rian, ubi mercaturoe gratia emt, perceptl 
prius Arabum linguA, in coetu mercatonun 
—hi sexcenti erant—quam vulgo oaroanam 
dicunt. . . it. Conti, in Pogguuae Varie¬ 
tals Fortunes. 

1627.—“ A Caravan is a convoy of souldiera 
for the safety of merchants that trauell in the 
East Countr6ys.”~ Minshew, 2nd ed. s.v. 

1674.—“ Caravan or Karavan (Fr. enra- 
vane) a Convoy of Souldiera for the safety 
of Menohants that travel by Lend. Also of 
late oomiptly used with us for a kind of 
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Waggon to carry passengers to and from 
London."— Glossographia , Ac., by J. E. 

CARAVANSERAI, s . P. kar- 
vxlnsardi ; a Serai (q.v.) for the recep¬ 
tion of Caravans (q.v.). 

1404.—“And the next day being Tuesday, 
they departed thence m/.l going aliont 2 
leagues arrived at a great house like an Inn, 
which they call Carabansaca (read -sura). 
and here wore Chacatays looking after the 
Emperor's horses.”— Clurijo , § xoviii. Comp. 
Markham, p. 114. 

[1523.—-“ In the Persian language they call 
these houses carvancaras, which means 
resting-place for caravans and strangers." 
— Tmreiro, ii. p. 11.] 

1551.—“ Pay h parlersonuent deco nom do 
Carbachara : . . . Iu tie poux lo nummer 
autreniont on' Francois, si non vn Car¬ 
bachara: et pour le s^uuoir donner a. on- 
tondre, ii fault supposer qu’il n’y a p>int 
d hostellones es pays ou dom.une le Turc, 
no do ltuiix pour so loger, sinun dedens cellos 
maisons publiques appellee Carbachara- 
. . .” -Observations par /-*. Melon, f. 59. 

1561.—“ Hie diverti in diversorium publi¬ 
cum, Caravasarai Turcae vocant . . . vas- 
tum est aediticiuin ... in enjus medio 
patot urea ponendis sareinis et eamolis,"— 
Ilusbet/uu, E/ji-bt. i. (p. 35). 

1619.—“ ... a great ba/jir, enclosed and 
roofed m, where they sell stuff*, cloths, Ac. 
with the House of the Mint, and the great 
caravanserai, which bc-ars the name of Lata 
Beig (bccau.*o Lula Beig the Treasurer gives 
audiences, and does his business there) and 
another little caravanserai, called that of 
the Oh if or or people of fJhilan.”—/ J . della 
Valle (from Ispahan), ii. 8 ; [comp. Hak. 
Soe. i. 95]. 

1627.—“At Bawl Ally wo found a neat 
Carravansraw or Inne . . . built by mens 
charity, to give all civill passengers a rest¬ 
ing place gratis, to keepe thorn from the in¬ 
jury of theeves, beasts, weather, &,<•”-Her¬ 
bert, p. 124. 

CARAVEL, s. r l 'his often occurs 
in the old Portuguese narratives. 'Du; 
word is alleged to be not Oriental, but 
Celtic, and connected in its origin 
with the old British coracle; see the 
quotation from Isidore of Seville, the, 
indication of which we owe to Blutcau, 
s.v. The Portuguese caravel is de¬ 
scribed by the latter as a * round 
vessel’ ti.e. not long and sharp like 
a galley), with lateen sails, ordinarily 
of 200 tons burthen. The character 
of swiftness attributed to the caravel 
(see both Damian and Bacon helow) 
has suggested to us whether the word 
has not oome rather from the Persian 
Gulf—Turki kardwul, *a scout, an 
outpost, a vanguard.’ Doubtless there 


are difficulties. [The N.E.D. says 
that it is probably the dim. of Bp. 
caraba.] The word is found in the 
following passage, quoted from the 
Life of St. Niliis, who died c. 1000, 
a date hardly consistent with Turkish 
origin. But the Latin translation, is 
by Cardinal Sirlet, c. 1550, and the 
word may have been changed or 
modified :— 

“Cogitnvit eniui in unaquoque Calabriae 
regions perlicere navigia. . . . Id autem non 
ferentes liussani cives . . , sitnul irruentes 
ac tumultuantes navigia combusserunt et 
eas quae C&ravellae appellantur secuerunt.” 
—In tho Collection of Marlene and Durand, 
vi. col. 930. 

c. 638.— “Carabus, parua scafa ex viruine 
facta, quae contexta crudo corio genus navi- 
gii praebet.”— lsidori Hispal. Opera. (Paris, 
1601), p. 255. 

1492.--“So being one day importuned by 
the said Christopher, the Catholic King was 
orsuaded by him that nothing should keep 
irn from making this experiment; and so 
I effectual was this persuasion that they fitted 
out for him a ship and two caravels, with 
which at the beginning of August 1492, with 
120 men. sail was made from (lades.”— Sum¬ 
mary of the 11. of the. Wistn n Indies, by Pietro 
Marine m lianmsw, iii. f. 1. 

1506.--“Item trazo della Alina d’r.ro de 
Ginea <>gn anno ducati 120 inila che vien 
ogni mise do’ caravelle con ducati 10 mila.” 
—Lrunatdo di (*a Mass'-r, p. 30. 

1549.- —“ Viginti et quinque agilea naues, 

■ puts et caravellas dicimus, quo geuere 
nauiuin soli Lusitam utuntur." —iJamiani 
a Ones, Dimsis ih.pvgnatw, ed. 1602, p. 289. 

1552. - Ils lUcht-rent les bord£es do lours 
K&rawelles : ornArcnt, leurs vaisseaux de 
pavilions, et s’avanc'crent sur nous .”—Midi 
Ali, p. 70. 

c. 1615.- “She,may spare ine her niizon 
and hor bonnets; l am a carvel to her. ”— 
Beaum. <(■' I' tet ., li'U Without Money, i. 1. 

1624. --“Suiit otium naves quaedam nun- 
ciao quae ad oflicium ccleritutis apposite 
exstructae sunt (quus caruellas vocant)."— 
Bacon, Hist, Ventvrum. 

1883, — “The deep-sea fishing boats called 
Machods . . . are carvel built, and now 
generally iron fastened. . . -Short Account 
1 of Bombay Fisheries, by D. G. Macdonald, 
M.D. 

0ARB07, a. A large glass bottle 
holding several gallons, and generally 
covered with wicker-work, well known 
in England, where it is chiefly vised 
to convey acids and corrosive liquids 
iu bulk. Though it is not an Anglo- 
Indian word, it comes (in the form 
kardba) from Persia, as Wedgwood 
lias pointed out. Kaempfer, whom 
we quote from liis description of the 
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wine trade at Shiraz, gives an exact 
etching of a carboy. Littrd mentions 
that the late M. Mohl referred caraffe 
to the same original; but see that 
word. Kardba is no doubt connected 
with Ar. Jbirba, ‘a large leathern milk- 
bottle.’ 

1712.—“Vasa vitrea, alia sunt majora, 
atnpullaoea et ciroumducto scirpo tunicata, 
quae vocant Karabi . . . Venit Karaba unu 
apud vitriarios duobus marnudi, ruro ca- 
rius."— Kaempfer, Amoen. Jijcot. 379. 

1754.—" I dolivered a present to the 
Governor, consisting of oranges and lemons, 
with several sorts of dried fruits, ami six 
karboys of Isfahan wine.”— Manway, i. 102 

1800.- -“Six corababs of rose-water.’’ 
aSj /meg, limb, to A in, p, 488. 


[1016.—" Addick Rata Pongolo, Coreon of 
this place.”— Ibid. iv. 167.] 

1826.—“ My benefactor's chief eareoon or 
clerk allowed me to sort out and direct 
despatches to officers at a distance who be¬ 
longed to the command of the great Sawant 
Rao.”— 1‘undurang Hari, 21 ; [ed. 1873, i 
28.1 

1 a 

CABENB, n.p. Bunn. Ka-reng , [a 
word of which the meaning is very 
uncertain. It is said to mean ‘dirty- 
feeders,’ or 1 low-caste people,’ and it 
has been connected with the Kirdta 
tribe (see the question discussed by 
McMahon , The Karens of the Goldin 
Chersonese , 43 seqq.)]. A name applied 
to a group of non-Burmese tribes, 
settled in the forest and hill tracts 


1813.—“Carboy of Rosewater. . . — Mil- 

burn-, ii. 330. 

1875. - “ People who make it (Shiraz. Wine) 
generally Imttle it themselves, or else sell it 
in huge bottles called ‘Kuraba’ holding 
about a dozen quarts ” - Macgregor, Journey 
through. Khorassan, &i\, 1879, i 37. 

CARCANA, CARCONNA, s. II 

from 1*. kdrkhdmt , ‘a place where 
business is done’; a work-hop g a 
departmental establi-liment mi< it as 
that of the eonimissiiiat, or the 
artillery park, in the held. 

1063.- “There are al-'o found ninny raised 
Walks and 'l'ents in sundry Places, that are 
the offices of several Officers Besides these 
there are many great Halls that arc called 
Kar-K&nays, or places where ll.mdy-rrnfts- 
men do work.”- -Re rum, Iv T 83; ;cil. 
Constable, 2531. 

c. 1756 • “In reply, 11 \ <1 nr pleaded his 
poverty . . . but he promised that as -omi 
as he should have established In.-, power, 
and had time to regulate his departments 
(K&rkh&naj&t), the amount ‘-tumid be mid.” 
—Hussein Alt Khan, /tistoni of II ml in 
Naik, p. 87. 

1800.—“ The elephant belongs to the Kar 
bana, but you may us well keep him till we. 
moot.”-- Wellington, i. HI. 

1804. — “If tho (bullock) establishment, 
should bo formed, it should be in regular 
Karkanas." I but. iii. 512. 


of Pegu and the adjoining parts of 
Burma, from Mergui in the south, 
to beyond Toungoo in the north, and 
from Arakan to the Sal wen, and 
beyond that liver far into Siamese 
territory. 'They do not know the 
name Karnuj, run hate they one name 
for their own raw ; distinguishing, 
among these wlmm we tall Karens, 
three tribes, Sguir, J'u’o, and Byhui, 
which differ somewhat in customs 
and traditions, mid especially in 
language. “The results of the labour* 
among them of the American Baptist 
Mission have the appearance of being 
almost miraculous, and it is not going 
too far to state that the (essatioii of 
blond feuds, and the peaceable way 
in which the various tribes are living 
... and have lived together since they 
came under British rule, is far more 
due to the influence, exercised oxer 
them by the missionaries than to the 
measures adopted by the English 
} Government., beuetieiil as these doubt,-, 
j less have been" ( Br. Jlanna GazeUttr, 
||ii. 22(i]). The author of this ex- 
| cellent work should not., however, 
| have admitted the quotation of L>r. 
Mason's fanciful notion about the 
identity of Marco Polo’s Canyon with 
Kareai, which is totally groundless. 


0ARC00N, a. Malir. kdrkun , ‘a 
clerk,’ H.—F. hdr-kun, ( faeiendorum 
factor) or ‘manager.’ 

[c. 1590.—“In the same way as the kar- 
fcilix sets down the transactions of tho assess¬ 
ments, the mukaddam and the patw&ri shall 
keep their respective accounts."—dot, tr. 
Jarre.lt, ii. 45. 

[1615.- “Made zneana to tho Cor cone or 
Sonvano to help us to tho conia of tho King's 
licence. "—Foster, Letters, iii. 122. 


1759. -“There is another people in this 
country railed Cari&nners, whiter than 
either (Huriiuins or I'egunns), distinguished 
into llurnghniah and Pegu Cari aimers ; they 
live in tho woods, in small Societies, of ten 
or twelve houses; are not wanting in in¬ 
dustry, though it goes no further than to 
procure thorn an annual subsistence.”—In 
/Mlri/mplc, Or. Rep. i. 100. 

1799—“From this reverend father (V. San- 
gernmnn) I received much useful informa¬ 
tion. He told roe of a singular description 
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of people called Caraynera or Carianers, 
that inhabit different parts of the country, 
particularly the western provinces of Dana 
and Bassexn, several societies of whom also 
dwell in the district adjacent to Rangoon. 
He represented them as a simple, innocent 
race, speaking a language distinct from that 
of the Birmans, and entertaining rude notions 
of religion. . . . They arq timorous, honest, 
mild in their manners, and exceedingly 
hospitable to strangers. ’’— Symes, 207. 

o. 1819. —“We must not omit hero the 
finrln-ry a good and peaceable people, who 
live dispersed through the forests of Pegh, 
in small villages consisting of 4 or 5 
houses . . . they are totally dependent upon 
the despotic government of the Burmese.” 
— Sa.ngr.rma.no, p. 34. 

OABICAL, n.p. Etymol ogy doubt¬ 
ful ; Tam. Karavckdl, [which is either 
kdrai, ‘ masonry ’ or ‘tne plant, thorny 
webera’: kdl, ‘channel’ ( Madras Adm. 
Man. ii. 212, Gloss. a.v.)]. A French 
settlement within the limits of Tanjore 
district. 

CABNATIC, n.p. Karnataka and 
Kdrndtaka, Skt. adjective forms from 
Karndta or Karndta , [Tam. kar, 
‘black,’ nddu, ‘country’]. This word 
in native use, according to Bp. Caldwell, 
denoted the Telegu and Canarese 
people and their language, but in 
process of time became specially the 
appellation of the people speaking 
Canarese and their language ( lhav. 
Gram. 2nd ed. Introd. p. 34). The 
Mahominedans on their arrival in 
S. India found a region which em¬ 
braces Mysore and part of Telingana 
(in fact tne kingdom of Vijayanagara), 
called the Karndtaka country, and 
this was identical in application (and 
probably in etymology) with the 
Ca&ara country (q.v."j of the older 
Portuguese writers. The Karndtaka 
became extended, especially in con¬ 
nection with the rule of the Nabobs 
of Areot, who partially occupied the 
Vijayanagara territory, and were 
known as Nawabs of the Karndtaka , 
to the country below the Ghauts^ on 
the eastern side of the Peninsula, just 
as the other form Canara had become 
extended to the country below the 
Western Ghauts; and eventually 
among the English the term Carnatic 
came to be understood in a sense 
more or less restricted to the eastern 
low country, though never quite so 
absolutely as Canara has become re¬ 
stricted to the western low country. 
The term Carnatic is now obsolete. 


c. a.d. 650.—In the Brihat-Sankitd of Vari- 
hamihira, in the enumeration of peoples apd 
regions of the south, we have in Kerns trans¬ 
lation (J. R. As. Soe. N.S. v. 88) Kamatio; 
the original form, which is not given by 
Kern, is Karn&ta. 

c. a.d. 1100.—Fn the later Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture this name often occurs, e.g. in the 
KatkaiariUdgara, or 'Ocean of Riven of 
Stories,’ a collection of tales (in verse) 
of the beginning of the 12th century, 
by Som&deva, of Kashmir; but it is not 
possible to attach any very precise meaning 
to the word as there used. [See refs, in 
Tateney, tr. ii. 851.] 

A.D. 1400.—The word also occurs in the 
inscriptions of the Vijayanagara dynasty, 
e.g. in one of a.d. 1400.— ( Elan. of S. Indian 
Palaeography, 2nd ed. pi. xxx.) 

1608.—“ In the land of Karn&ta and 
Vidy&nagara was the King Mahendra.”— 
Taranatha’s II. of Buddhvnn, by Schiefner, 
p. 267. 

o. 1610.—“ The Zemindars of Singaldip 
(Ceylon) and Karn&tak came up with their 
forces and expelled Sheo R&i, the ruler of 
the Dakhin." — Finshta, in Elliot, vi. 549. 

1614.—See quotation from Couto under 

CANARA. 

[1623.—“His Tributaries, one of whom 
was the Queen of Cumat.” — P. della Valle, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 314.] 

c. 1652.—“ Gandicot is one of the strong¬ 
est Cities in the Kingdom of Camatica.”— 
Tavernier, E. T. ii. 98 ; [ed. Ball, i. 284]. 

c. 1660.—“The R&is of the Karnitik, 
Mahratta (country), and Telingana, were 
subject to the R&i of Bidar.” — ’Amal-i-Sdlih, 
in Elliot vii. 126 

1673.—“I received this information from 
the native?, that the Canatlek country 
reaches from (Jongola to the Zamerhins 
Country of the Jaalabars along the Sea, 
and inland up to the Pepper Mountains of 
Sunda . . . Bedmure, four Days Journey 
hence, is the Capital City." — Fryer, 102, in 
Letter IV., A Relation of the C&natiok 
Country .— Here he identifies the “Cana- 
tick ” with Canara below the Ghauts. 

So also the coast of Canara seems 
meant in the following :— 

c. 1760.—“Though the navigation from 
the Carnatic coast to Bombay is of a very 
short run, of not above six or seven degrees. 

. . ."-Grose, i. 232. 

„ “The Carnatic or province of 
Arcot ... its limits now are greatly in¬ 
ferior to those which bounded the ancient 
Carnatic; for the Nabobs of Arcot have 
never extended their authority beyond the 
river Gondegama to the north; the meat 
chain of mountains to the west; ana the 
branches of the Kingdom of Trichinopoli, 
Tanjore, and Maisaore to the south; the 
sea bounds it on the east."— Ibid. II. vii. 

1762.— “Siwaee Madhoo Rao . . . with 
this immense force . . . made an incursion 
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into the Karsatio Balaghaut. "—Hussein AH 
Khan, Hittary of Hydvr Hath, 148. 

1792.—“I hope that our acquisitions by 
this peace will give so much additional 
strength and compactness to the frontier 
of our possessions, both in the Carnatic, 
and on the coast of Malabar, as to render 
it difficult for any power above the Ghauts 
to invade us ."—Lord Cornwallis's Despatch 
from Seringapatam, in SeUm-Karr, ii. So. 

1826.—‘‘Camp near Chillumbrom (Carna¬ 
tic), March 21st.” This date of a letter of 
Bp. Heber’s is probably one of the latest 
instances of the use of the term in a natural 
way. 

OABNATIO FASHION. See 
under BENIGHTED. 

(1) . CARRACK, n.p. An island 
in the upper part of the Persian Gulf, 
which has ween more than once in 
British occupation. Properly K~h&rn.h. 
It is so written in Jaubert's Edrvsi 
(i. 364, 372). But Dr. Badger gives 
the modern Arabic as el-Khdrij, wnich 
would represent old P. Khdrig. 

c. 830.—“Eharek . . . cette isle qui a un 
farsakh on long et en large, produit du bl<5, 
dcs palmiers, et des vignes. ”—Ibn Khurdddba, 
in J. As. ser. vi. tom. v. 283. 

c. 1563.—“ Partendosi da BasorA si passa 
200 rniglia di Golfo co’l mare a banda destra 
sino che si giunge noil’ iaola di CarlchL ..." 
— C. Fedenci, in Ramusio, iii. 386r. 

1727.—“The Islands of Carrick ly, about 
West North West, 12 Leagues from Bow- 
chirr—A. Hamilton, i. 90. 

1758.—“The Baron . . . immediately 
sailed for the little island of Karee, where 
he safely landed ; having attentively sur¬ 
veyed the spot he at that time laid the plan, 
which he afterwards executed with so much 
success."— Ives, 212. 

(2) . CARRACK, s. A kind of 
vessel of burden from the Middle 
Ages down to the end of the 17th 
century. The character of the earlier 
carrack cannot be precisely defined. 
But the larger cargo-ships of the 
Portuguese in the trade of the 16th 
century were generally so styled, and 
these were sometimes of enormous 
tonnage, with 3 or 4 decks. Cliarnock 
(Marine Architecture, ii. p. 9) has a 

S ate of a Genoese carrack of 1642. 

e also quotes the description of a 
Portuguese carrack taken by Sir John 
Barrough in 1692. It was of 1,600 
tons burden, whereof 900 merchandize ; 
carried 32 brass pieces and between 
600 and 700 passengers (?); was built 
with 7 decks. The word (L. Lat.) 


carraca is regarded by Skeat as pro¬ 
perly carrica, from carricare, It. caricare, 

1 to lade, to charge.’ This is possible ; 
but it would be well to examine if 
it be not from the Ar. hardkah , a 
word which the dictionaries explain 
as ‘ fire-ship ’; though this is certainly 
not always the meaning. Dozy w 
inclined to derive carraca (which is 
old in Sp. he says) from tardkir, the 
pi. of Jburxur or hurtura (see CABAGOA). 
And iurkdra itself he thinks may have 
come from carricare, which, already 
occurs in St. Jerome. So that Mr. 
Skeat’s origin is possibly correct. 
[The N.E.B. refers to carraca, of 
which the origin is said to be un¬ 
certain.] Ibn Batuta uses the word 
twice at least for a state barge or 
something of that kind (see (mhay 
p. 499, and Ibn Bat. ii. 116 ;‘iv. 289) 
The like use occurs several times in 
Makrizi (e.g. I. i. 143 ; I. ii. 66 ; and 
II. i. 24). Quatremfere at the place 
first quoted observes that the hardkah 
was not a fire ship in our sense, but 
a vessel with a high deck from which 
fire could be thrown; but that it 
could also be used as a transport 
vessel, and was so used on sea and 
land. 

1338.—“. . . after that we embarked at 
Venice on board a certain carrack, and 
sailed down the Adriatic Sea.”— Friar Pas - 
qtuU, in Cathay, tic., 231. 

1383.—“Eodem tempore venit in magnk 
tempestate ad Sandovici portum navis qu&m 
dicunt carika (mirae) magnitudinis, plena 
divitiis, quae facile inopiam totius terrae 
relevare potuisset, si incolarum invidia per- 
misisset. — T. Walsingham, Hist. Anglic., 
by H. T. Rile}/, 1864, ii. 88-84. 

1403.—“The prayer being concluded, and 
the storm still going on, a light like & candle 
appeared in the cage at the mast-head of the 
oajrraoa, and another light on the spar that 
they call bowsprit (haujrrts) which is fixed 
in the forecastle; and another light like a 
candle in una vara de espintlo (?) over the 
poop, and these lights were seen by as many 
as were in the carrack, and were called up 
to see them, and they lasted awhile and then 
disappeared, and all this while the storm did 
not cease, and by-and-by all went to sleep 
except the steersman and certain sailors of 
the watch.”— Clavijo,'§ xiii. Comp. Mark¬ 
ham, p. 13. 

1548.—"De Thesauro nostro munitionum 
artillariorum, Tentorum, Pavilionum, pro 
Equia nimbus eftTT Galais et aliis navi- 
bus quibuscumque. . . ."—Act of Edw. VI. 
in Rymer, xv. 175. 

1552.—“11s avaient 4 barques, grandes 
comma des karrafea. , — Svii 'Alt, p. 67, 
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1666-68.—. . about the middle of the 
month of Ramazan, in the year 974, the 
inhabitants of Funan and Fandroeah [t.c. 
Ponany and Pandax&ni, q.v.], having sailed 
out of the former of these ports in n fleet of 
12 grabs, captured a caracca belonging to 
the Franks, which had arrived from Bengal, 
and which was laden with rice and sugar . . . 
in the year 976 another party . . . in a fleet 
of 17 grabs . . . made cajWure off Shaleeut 
(see CHALIA) of a large caracca, which had 
sailed from Cochin, having on board nearly 

I, 000 Franks, . . ."— TohJ'ut-til-Mujahideen , 
p. 159. 

1596.—“It comes as farro short as . . . 
a eooke-boate of a Carrick."— Hash, 
Hare with you to Saffron Walden, repr. by 

J. P. (Jollier, p. 72. 

1613.—“They are made like carracks, 
only strength and storage.”— lieunm. <fc 
Pitt., The Coxcomb, i. 3. 

1615.— “After we had given her chase 
for about 5 hours, her colours and bulk 
discovered her to be a very great Por¬ 
tugal carrack bound for Goa.”— Terry, in 
Pure has; [ed. 1777, p. 34]. 

1620.—“The harbor at Nangasaque is the 
best in all Japon, wbeare there may bo 1000 
scale of shipps ride landloekt., and the 
greatest shipps or carickes in the world 
. . . ride before the towne within a cable's 
length of the shore in 7 or 8 fathom water 
at least.”— Cocks, Letter to Batavia, ii. 313. 

c. 1620.—“II fane attendee la des Pilotes 
du lieu, que les Gouverneurs de Bombaim 
et de Marsagilo ont soin d"envoyer tout h 
1’heure, pour conduire le Vaisseau a Tur- 
umba jV.e. Trombayj oh les Caraques ont 
coustume d’hyverner.”— Routin' . . . ties 
Indes Or., by A leixo da Motto, in There no*. 

c. 1635.— 

“ The bigger Whale, like some huge carrack 
lay 

Which wanted Sea room for her foes to 
play. ...” 

Waller, Battle of the Summer Islands. 

1653.—“. . . pour moy il nto vouloit 
loger en son Palais, et que si i'auois la 
volants de retourncr a Lisbono par rner, 

11 me feroit embaruuer sur les premieres 

Karaquea. . . —lh !a Bonllaye-lc-Oou:, 

ed. 1657, p. 213. 

1660.—“And further, That every Mer¬ 
chant Denizen who shall hereafter ship any 
Goods or Merchandize in any Carrack or 
Galley shall pay to your Majesty all manner 
of Customs, and all the Subsidies aforesaid, 
as any Alien bom out of the Realm.” - Act 

12 Car. 11. cap. iv. «. iv. {TonnAgu and 
Poundage). 

c. 1680.—-/‘To this City of the floating 
. . . which foreigners, with a little varia¬ 
tion from carro$os, call c&rrac&s. Vieira, 
quoted by Jihueav. 

1684.—“. . . there was a Carack of Por¬ 
tugal cast away upon the Reef having on 
board at that Time 4,000,000 of Guilders 
in Gold ... a present from the King of 
Siam to the King of Portugal.”— Cowley, 32, 
in hamfder’s Voyages, iv. 


CABBAWAY, s. This word for 
the seed of Carum carui, L., is (probably 
through Sp. akaravea) from the Arabic 
karamyd. It is curious that the English 
form is thus closer to the Arabic than 
either the Spanish, or the French and 
Italian carvt, which last has passed into 
Scotch as carvy. But the Arabic itself 
is a corruption [not immediately, 
N.E.D.] of Lat. careum, or Gr. edpou 
(Dozy). 

CABTMEEL, s. This is, at least 
in the Punjab, the ordinary form that 
‘mail-cart* takes among the natives. 
Such inversions are not uncommon. 
Thus Sir David Ochterlony was always 
called by the Sepoys Loni-okhtar. In 
our memory an officer named Holroyd 
was always called by the Sepoys Royddl , 
[and Brownlow, Lobrun. By another 
curious corruption Mackintosh, becomes 
Makkhani-tosh , 1 buttered toast *!] 

CABTOOCE, s. A cartridge ; kdrtus. 
Sepoy H. ; [comp. TOSTDAUN]. 

CABYOTA, s. This is the botanical 
name (Caryota urens, L.) of a magnificent 
palm growing in the moister forest 
regions, as in the Western Ghauts and 
in Eastern Bengal, in Ceylon, and in 
Burma. A conspicuous character is 
•resented by its enormous bipimiate 
eaves, somewhat resembling colossal 
brae ken-fronds, 15 to 25 feet Tong, 10 to 
12 in width ; also by the huge pendent 
dusters of its inflorescence and seeds, 
the latter like masses of rosaries 10 ffeet 
long and upwards. It affords much 
Toddy (q.v.) made into spirit and 
sugar, and is the tree chiefly affording 
these products in Ceylon, where it is 
called Kitul. It also affords a kind of 
sago, and a woolly substance found at 
the foot of the leaf-stalks is sometimes 
ust‘d for caulking, and forms a jjood 
tinder. The sp. name urens is derived 
from the acrid, burning taste of the 
fruit. It is called, according to Brandis, 
the Af/tdr-palm in Western India. We 
know of no Hindustani or familiar 
Anglo-Indian name. [Watt, (Ectm. 
Did. ii. 206) says that it is known in 
Bombay as the Hill or Sago palm. It 
lias penetrated in Upper India as far 
as Cnunar.] The name Caryota seems 
taken from Pliny, but his application 
is to a kind of date-palm ; his state¬ 
ment that it afforded the best wine of 
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the East probably suggested the 
transfer. 

c. a.d. 70.—“Ab his caryotae maxume 
celebrantur, ot cibo quidem et suco uber- 
rimae, ex qnibus praecipua vina oricnti, 
iniqua capiti, unde porno nomen."— Pliny, 
xiii. § 9. 

1681.— “The next tree is the Kelli tie. It 
groweth straight, but not so tall or big 
as a Coker-Xut-Tret; the inside nothing 
but a white pith, as the former. It 
yieldeth a sort of Liquor . . . very sweet 
and pleasing to the I'allate. . . . The which 
Liquor they boyl and mako a kind of brown 
sugar called Jaggery [see JAGGERY], &e.”— 
Knox, p. 15. 

1777.— “Tho Caryota ureas, called the 
iSaguor tree, grew between Salutiga and 
Kopping, and was said to bo tho real tree 
from which sago is mado."— Thunberrj, E. T. 
iv. 149. A mistake, however. 

1861.— See quotation under PEEPUL. 

CASH, s. A name applied by 
Europeans to sundry coins of low 
value in various parts of the Indies. 
The word in its original form is of 
extreme antiquity, “Skt. karsha . . . 
a weight, of silver or gold equal to jJo 
of a Tula’’ (Williams, Skt. Did.; and 
see also a Note, on the Kdrsha, or rather 
kdrshfljmna, as a copper coin of great 
antiquity, in E. Thulium's PathAn Kings 
of Delhi, 301-362). From the Tam. 
form kdsu, or perhaps from some Kon- 
kani form which we have not traced, 
the Portuguese seem to have made 
caixa, whence the English cash. In 
Singalese also kdsi is used for ‘coin’ 
in general. The English term was 
appropriated in the monetary sy.ste.iu 
which prevailed in S. India up to 
1818; thus there was a copper coin 
for use in Madras struck in England 
in 1803, which hears on the reverse, 
“XX Cash." A figure of this coin is 
given in It tiding. Under this system 
80 cash—l faiuun, 42 fiuiams = 1 star 
pagoda. But from an early date, the 
Portuguese had applied caixa to the 
small money of foreign systems, such 
as those of the Malay Islands, and 
especially to that, of the Chinese. In 
China the word cash is used, by 
Europeans and their hangers-on, as 
the synonym of the Chinese le and 
tsien, which are those coins made of 
an alloy of copper and lead with a 
square hole in tne middle, which in 
former days ran 1000 to the Hang or 
tael (q.v.), and which are strung in 
certain numbers on cords. [This type 
of money, as was recently poiuted out 


by Lord Avebury, is a survival of the 
primitive currency, which was in the 
shape of an axe.] Kouleaux of coin thus 
strung are represented on the surviving 
bank-notes of the Ming dynasty (a..u. 
1368 onwards), and probably were also 
on the notes of their Mongol prede¬ 
cessors. • 

The existence of the distinct English 
word cash may probably have affected 
the form of the corruption before us. 
This word had a European origin from 
It-, camx, French caisse, ‘the money - 
chest ’ : this word in book-keeping 
having given name to the heading 
of account under which actual dis¬ 
bursements of com were entered (see 
Wedgti'iuA and N.E.l). s.v.). In Min- 
fcheu (2nd ed. 1(527) the present sense 
of the word is not attained. He only 
gives “a tradesman’s (Hash, or Counter 
to keepe money in." 

1510.--“They have also another coin 
called cas, 16 of which go to a tart of 
silver.”— I'arthema, 130. 

,, “In this country (Calicut) a great 
number of apes are produced, one of which 
is worth 4 c&ase, and one C&8B0 is worth a 
•/tuittrino." — Hid. 172. (Why a monkey 
I should he worth 4 casse is obscure.) 

1598. —“You must understand that in 
Sunda there is also no other kind of money 
than cortaine copper mynt called Caixa, 
i of the bigues of a Huikide* doite, but not 
half so thieke, in tho middle whereof is a 
hole to hang it on u string, for that eom- 
nionlie the} put two hundreth or a thousand 
vpon one string."— Lihsthoten, 34; [Hak. 
Noe. i. 113). 

j 1(500. “Those (coins) of Lead are called 
caxas, whereof 1000 make one mas."— John 
limns, in Purchat, i. 117. 

1609.—“11s (les Chinois) apportent la 
monnoye qui a le eours on toute l’isle de 
lava, et Isles circonvoisines, laquelle on 
lag no Malaique est appellee Cas. . . . Cette 
monnoye est jettfio en moulo en Chine, a la 
Ville de Chincheu.’’— Iloutman, in Xav. dts 
floHandois, i. 305. 

[1621.—“In many places they threw 
abroad Cashes (or brasse money) in great 
quantety.”- -('oris, J/iary, ii. 202.J 

1711- —“ Hoodoos and Cash are Copper 
Coins, eight, of the former make one 
Panham, mid ten of the latter one Doo- 
doo.” - - Lvckyer, 8. \lJoodoo is the Tel. 
duddu, Skt. dri, ‘two’; a more modem 
scale is: 2 domjgaunies—\ doodtj: 3 doodtet=* 
1 anna. — Mad. Moss, s.v.] 

1718.—“Cass (a very small coin, eighty 
whereof make one Fano).’’— Propagation of 
the Gospel in the Hast, ii. 52. 

1727.—“At Atcheen they have a small 
coin of leaden Money called Cash, from 
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12 to 1000 of thorn goes to one Mace, or 
Mancie." — A. Hamilton, ii. 109. 

c. 1760-60.—“ At Madras and other parte 
of the coast of Coromandel, 80 casehes 
make a fanam, or 3d. sterling; and 86 
fanams a silver pagoda, or 7s. 8d. ster¬ 
ling."— Orate, L 582. 

1790.—"So far am I from giving credit 
to the late Government (of Madras) for 
oeoonomy, in not making* the necessary 
preparations for war, according to the 
positive orders of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, after having received the most gross 
insult that oould be offered to any nation! 
I think it very possible that every Cash 
of that ill-juaged saving may cost the 
company a crore of rupees. "—Letter of 
Lord Cornwallis to E. J. Hollond, Esq., 
see the Madras Courier, 22nd Sept. 1791. 

[1792.—“Whereas the sum of Raheties 
1223, 6 fanams and 30 khas has been de¬ 
ducted."—Agreement in Logan, Malabar, 
iii. 226.] 

1813.—At Madras, according to Miibum, 
the coinage ran: 

“10 Cash— 1 doodee ; 2 doodees— 1 pice; 8 
doodees—\ single fanam,” Ac. 

The following shows a singular cor¬ 
ruption, probably of the Chinese tsien, 
ana illustrates now the striving after 
meaning shapes such corruptions:— 

1870.—“All money transactions (at 
Manwyne on the Burman-Chinese frontier) 
are effected in the copper coin of China 
called 1 change,' of which about 400 or 500 
go to the rupee. These coins are gener¬ 
ally strung on cord," Ac.— Report on the 
Country through which the Force pasted to 
meet the Governor, by W. J. Charlton, M.D. 

An intermediate step in this trans¬ 
formation is found in Cocks’s Japan 
J ournal, passim, e.g., ii. 89 : 

“ But that which I tooke most note of 
was of the liberalitee and devotion of these 
heathen people, who thronged into the 
Paged in multetudes one after another to 
cast money into a littel chapell before the 
idalles, most parte . . . being gin* or brass 
money, whereof 100 of them may vallie som 
lOd. str., and are about the bignes of a 3d. 
English money." 

CASHEW, s. The tree, fruit, or 
nut of the Anacardivm occidentals , an 
American tree which must have been 
introduced early into India by the 
Portuguese, for it was widely diffused 
apparently us a wild tree long beforfe 
the end of the 17th century, and it is 
described as an Indian tree by Acosta, 
who wrote in 1678. Crawfurd also 
speaks of it as abundant, and in full 
bearing, in the jungly islets of Hastings 
Archipelago, off the coast of Camboja 
(JEmb. to Siam, dec., i. 103) [see Testes 


note on Linschoten, Hak. Soc. ii. 27]. 
The name appears to be S. American, 
acajou, of which an Indian form, kdjd, 
[and Malay gajus], have been made. 
The so-called fruit is the fleshy top of 
the peduncle which bears the nut. 
The oil in the shell of the nut is acrid 
to an extraordinary degree, whilst the 
kernels, which are roasted and eaten, 
are quite bland. The tree yields a 
gum imported under the name of Cadju 
gum. 

1578.—“This tree gives a fruit called 
commonly Cain; which being a good 
stomachic, and of good flavour, is much 
esteemed by all who know it. . . . This 
fruit does not grow everywhere, but is 
found in gardens at the city of Santa Cruz 
in the Kingdom of Cochin.”— C. Acosta, 
Tractado, 324 seqq. 

1598.—“Cajus groweth on trees like 
apple-trees, and are of the bignes of a 
Peare.”— Linschoten, p. 94; [Hak. Soc. ii. 
28]. 

[1023.-P. della Valle, Hak. Soo. i. 135, 
calls it cagiu.] 

1058.—In Pito, De India* utriusque Re 
Haturali et Medic A, Amst., we have a good 
cut of the tree as one of Brasil, called 
Acaibaa “et fructua ejus Acaju.” 

1072. —“. . . il Cagiu. . . . Questo & 
1’Amandola ordinaria dell’ India, per il che 
se ne raccoglie grandissima quantity, ea- 
sendo la pianta fertilissima e tnolto fre- 
quente, ancora nelli luoghi pih deserti et 
inculti.”— Vincenzo Maria , 334. 

1073. —Fryer describes the tree under the 
name Cheruse (apparently some mistake), 
p. 182. 

1704.— “...Yet if 

The Acajou haply in the garden bloom...” 

Grainger, iv. 

[1813. — Forbes calls it “the chasheu- 
apple,” and the “cajew- apple.”— Or. Mem. 
2nd ed. i. 232, 238.] 

o. 1830.—“The cashew, with its apple 
like that of the cities of the Plain, fair to 
look at,- but acrid to the taste, to which the 
far-famed nut is appended like a bud.”— 
Tom Cringle , ed. l8o3, p. 140. 

1875.—“Cajoo kernels,”— Table of Customs 
Duties imposed in Br. India up to 1875. 

0A8HMEBE, n.p. The famous 
valley province of the Western Hima¬ 
laya, H. and P. Kashmir , from Skt. 
Kabnlra. and sometimes Kdsmtra, 
alleged oy Buraouf to be a contrac¬ 
tion of KaSyapcmlra. [The name is 
more probably connected with the 
Khaea tribe.] Whether or not it be 
the Kaepatyrue or Kaspapyrus of Herod¬ 
otus, we believe it undoubtedly to be 
the Kcupe/ma (kingdom) of Ptolemy. 
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Several of the old Arabian geographers 
write the name with the guttural 
k, but this is not so used in modern 
times. 

c. 990.—“The Kingdom of Kte-shi-inl-lo 
( ICaimira) has about 7000 Ii of circuit. On 
all sides its frontiers are surrounded by 
mountains; these are of prodigious height; 
aud although there are paths affording ac¬ 
cess to’it, these are extremely narrow.’’— 
Hioen Tsang (Pel. llouddh.) ii. 167. 

c. 940.—“Kashmir ... is a mountainous 
country, forming a large kingdom, contain¬ 
ing not less than 60,000 or 70,000 towns or 
villages. It is inaccessible except on one 
side, and can only be ontered by one gate.” 
— Mas'&di, i. 373. 

1275.—“Kashmir, a provinco of India, 
adjoining the Turks; and its people of mixt 
Turk aud Indian blood excel all others in 
beauty .”—Zakarxya Kazvlni, in Gildcmeister, 
210 . 

1298.—“Keshimur also is a province in- 
habited by a people who are idolaters and 
have a language of their own . . . this 
country is the very source from which 
idolatry has spread abroad.”— Marco Polo, 
i. 175. 

1552.—“The Mogols hold especially to¬ 
wards tho N.E. the region Sogdiana, which 
they now call Queximir, and also Mount 
Caucasus which divides India from the other 
Provinces.”— Karros, IV. vi. 1. 

1616.—“Chishmeere, the chiefe Citie is 
called Siriiialcar .”— Terry, in Purrhas . ii. 
1467; [so in Roe'* Map, vol. ii. link. Soe. 
ed. ; Chluner in Foster, Lettera, iii. 2S3]. 

1664.—“ Prom all that hath been said, one 
may easily conjecture, that 1 am somewhat 
charmed with Kachemire, and that I pre¬ 
tend there is nothing in the world like it for 
so small a kingdom.”— Bermer, E. T. 128; 
[ed. Constable, 400]. 

1676.- 

“ A trial of your kindness 1 must make ; 

Though not for mine, so much as virtue’s 

sake, 

The Queen of C assist ere . . .” 

Dryden’s Aurungzebe, iii, 1. 

1814.—“The shawls of Caseimer and the 
silks of Iran."— Forbes, Or. Mem. iii. 177 ; 
[2nd ed. ii. 232]. (See KER8EYMERE.) 

OASIS, OAXIS, OAOIZ, &c., a. 

This Spanish and Portuguese word, 
though Dozy gives it. only as prftre 
chr&ien , is ’frequently employed by 
old travellers, and writers on Eastern 
subjects, to denote Mahommedan 
divines (mullas and the like). It 
may be suspected to have arisen 
from a confusion of two Arabic terms 
—fotdi (see CAZEE) and kashish or 
kartsi ‘a Christian Presbyter’ (from a 
Syriac root signifying senuit). Indeed 
we sometimes find the precise word 


kashltjh (Oaxix) used by Christian 
writers as if it were the special title 
of a Mahommedan theologian, instead 
of being, as it really is, the special and 
technical title of a Christian priest (a 
fact which gives Mount Athos its 
common Turkish name of Kashish 
Delgh). In the first of the following 
quotations the word appears to lie 
applied by the Mussulman historian 
to pagan priests, and the word for 
churches to pagan temples. In the 
others, except that from Major 
Millingen, it is applied by Christian 
writers to Mahommedan divines, which 
is indeed its recognised signification 
in Spanish and Portuguese. In Jarric’s 
Thesaurus (Jesuit Missions, 1606) the 
word Cacizius is constantly used in 
this sense. 

c. 1310.—“Thore are 700 churches (kalisia) 
resembling fortresses, and every one of them 
overflowing with presbyters (kaahlsh&n) 
without faith, and monks without religion. ” 
—Description of the Chinese City of Knanzai 
(Hangchanl in H’osdf's History (see also 
Marco Polo, ii 196) 

1104.—“The town was inhabited by 
Moorish hermit j called Caxixes; and many 
people) i-ame to them on pilgrimage, and 
they healed many diseases.”— Markham's 
Ctunjo, 79 

1514.—“And so, from one to another, the 
message passed through four or five hands, 
till it came to a G&zizi. whom we should call 
a bishop or prelate, who stood at tho King’s 
feet . —Letter of (it or. tie Empo/i, in 

Archie. Star. Hal. Append, p. 56 

1538.—“Just as the Cryer was offering to 
deliver me unto whomsoever would buy me, 
in comes that vory CaclB Moulana, whom 
they held for a Saint, with 10 or 11 other 
CaciB his Inferiors, all Priests like him¬ 
self of their wicked sect.”— F. M. Pinto 
(tr. by H. C\). p. 8. 

1552.— Caciz in the same sense used by 
Barros, 11. ii. 1. 

T.Ir ^S—® ee quotation from Barros under 

[1554. —“ Who was a Caciz of tho Moors, 
which means in Portuguese an ecclesiastic.” 
— Castahcda, Bk. I. ch. /.] 

1561 -“The King sent off the Moor, and 
with him his C&sia, an old man of much 
authority, who was the principal priest of 
his Mosque. ”— Correa, by Li. Stanley, 118. 

1567.--“. . . The Holy Synod declares it 
necessary to remove from the territories of 
His Highness all the infidels whose office it 
is to maintain their false religion, such as 
are the o&cizes of the Moors, and the 
preachers of the Gentooe, joyu.es, sorcerers, 
(feiticeiros), jousis, grous (i.e. joshis or astro¬ 
logers, and gurus), and whatsoever others 
make a business of religion among the in¬ 
fidels, and so also the bramans and pttibus 
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(tprabhis, see PUBVOE)." —Decree 6 of the 
Sacred Council of Ooa, in Arch. Port. Or. 
fuse. 4. 

1580.—“. . . e foi sepultado no campo 
per Cadees.” —Primor e Ho nr a, he., f. 13i>. 

1682.—“And for pledge of the samo, he 
would give him his sonne, and one of his 
chief chaplaines, the which they call Cacis.*" 
— Castaheda, by N. L. • 

1603.—“And now those initiated priests 
of theirs called Cashishes (C&sdecis) were 
endeavouring to lay violent hands upon his 
property."— Jienedu t Goes, in Cathay, &c., 

1648.—“Here is to be seen an admirably 
wrought tomb in which a certain Casis lies 
buried, who was the Pedagogue or Tutor of 
a King of Gv.zuratte." — 1’iui Txi.it, 15. 

1672.—“They call the common priests 
Cade, or by another name Seh ieriji (see 
SHEREEF), who like their bishops are in no 
way distinguished in dress from simple lay¬ 
men, except by a bigger turban . . . and a 
longer mantle. . . Vincenzo Maria, 55. 

1688.—“ While they were thus disputing, 
a Cacfl, or doctor of the law, joined company 
with them."— Dryden, L. of Xavier, Hor/vc, 
ed. 1821, xvi. 68. 

, 1870.—“A hierarchical body of priests, 
known to the people (Nestorians) under the 
names of Eieshishes and Alimas, is at the 
head of tho tribes and villages, entrusted 
with both spiritual and temporal powers.” 
— Millingen , Wild Life among the Hoards, 
270. 

CASSANAR, C ATT ANAR, s. A 

priest of the Syrian Church of Malabar ; 
Malay al. kattundr, meaning originally 
‘a chief,’ and formed eventually from 
the Skt. kartri. 

1606.—“The Christians of St. Thomas 
call their priests Cafanarea.” • Gonna, f. 
285. - This author gives Catatiara and 
Ca^aneira as feminine forms, ‘a Cassanar’s 
wife.' The former is Malayal. kaltutti, the 
latter a Port, formation. 

1612.—“A few years ago there arose a 
dispute between a Brahman and a certain 
Casianar on a matter of jurisdiction.”—/'. 
Vincenzo Maria, 152. 

[1887.—“Mgr. Joseph . . . consecrated 
as a bishop ... a Catenar.’.’—/.oy«n, Man. 
of Malabar, i. 211. j 

OASSAT, n.p. A name often given 
in former days to the people of Mun- 
neepore (Manipur), on the eastern 
frontier of Bengal. It is the Burmese 
name of this people, Kase, or as the 
Burmese pronounce it, Kathd. It 
must not lie confounded with Cathay 
(u.v.) with which it has nothing to do. 
[See BHAN. j 

1759.—In Ddlrymple's Orient. Revert, wo 
find Cutty (i. 116). 


1795.—“All the troopers in the King’s 
service are natives of Cauay, who are much 
better horsemen than the Burmans.”— Syrne*, 
p. 318. 

CASSOWARY, s. The name of 
this great bird, of which the first 
species known ( Vusuarius galeatus) is 
found only in Ceram Island (Moluccas), 
is Malay Ixtsavdri or kasudri; [accord¬ 
ing to Scott, the proper reading is 
kasuwdrf, and he remarks that no 
Malay Diet, records the word before 
1863J. Other species have been ob¬ 
served in N. Guinea, N. Britain, and 
N. Australia. 

[1611.— “St. James his Ginny Hens, tho 
C&ssawarway moreover. ”—(Note by ('■bryat .) 

“ An East Indian bird at St. James in tho 
keeping of Mr. Walker, that will carry no 
coalcs, but uat them as whot you will.”— 
Pedcham, in Paneg. verses on (,'oryat's 
Crudities, sig. 1. 3r. (1776); quoted by Scott, j 

1631.- -“ Do Emeu, vulgo Casoaris. In 
insula Ceram, aliisque Moluccensibus viciuis 
insulin, Celebris hacc avis reporitur.”— Jan. 
Hontii, lib. v. c. IS. 

1659.- “This aforesaid bird CoBBObhxes 
also will swallow iron and lead, os we once 
learned by experience. For when our Connes- 
tabcl ouce had been casting bullets on the 
Admiral’s Bastion, and then went to dinner, 
there came one of these COBSebares on the 
bastion, and swallowed 50 of tho bullets. 
And . . . next day I found that the bird 
after keeping them a while <n bis maw bad 
regularly east up again ali the 50.”— J. J. 
Saar, 80. 

1682. — “On the islands Sumatra (?) 
Banda, and the other adjoining islands of 
tlie Moluccas ttere is a certain bird, which 
by tho natives is called Emm or Erne, but 
otherwise is commonly named by us 
Kasuaris.”— Nievhof, ii. 281. 

1705.--“ The CassawariB is about the big¬ 
ness of a largo Virginia Turkey. His head 
! is the samo as a Turkey's : and he has a long 
stiff hairy Beard upon his Breast before, 
like a Turkey. . . .' —Funnel, in D&mpier, 
iv. 266. 

CASTE, s. “ The arti ficial di visions 
of society in India, first made known 
to us by the Portuguese*, and described 
by them under their term caste, signify¬ 
ing ‘ breed, race, kind,’ which has been 
retained in English under the supposi¬ 
tion that it was the native name” 
(Wedgwood, s.v.). [See the extra¬ 
ordinary derivation of Hamilton 
below.] Mr. Elpbinstone prefers to 
write “ Cast.” 

We do not find that the early Portu¬ 
guese writer Barbosa (1516) applies the 
word casta to the divisions of Hindu 
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society. He calls' these divisions in 
Narsinga and Malabar so many lets 
de yentios, i.e. ‘ laws * of the heathen, 
in the sense of sectarian rules of life. 
But he uses the word aista in a less 
technical way, which shows how it 
should easily have passed into the 
technical sense. Thus, speaking of the 
King of Calicut: “This King keeps 
1000 women, to whom he gives regular 
maintenance, and they always go to 
his court to act as the sweepers of 
his palaces . . . these are ladies, and 
of good family ” {estas mom. Jidalyas e 
de bon casta.—In (!oll. of Lisbon 
Academy, ii. 316). Ho also Castan- 
heda : “There lied a kuiglit who was 
called Kurn&n Lopez, homnn de bmi 
casta” (iii. 239). In the quotations 
from Karros, Correa, and Garcia de 
Orta, we have the word in what we 
may call the technical sense. 

c. 1444.--“Whence 1 conclude that this 
race (casta) of men is the most agile and 
dexterous that, there is in the world.” - 
(' mhimoOn , .WiVf/iqdo, i. 14. 

1552.-- “The Admiral . . . received those 
Naircs with honour and joy, showing great 
contentment with the King for sending his 
message by such persons, saving that ho 
expected tin's coming of theirs to prosper, as 
there did not enter into the business any 
man of tho caste of the Moors."--- Harms, I. 
vi. 5; 

1561. “Some of them asserted that they 
were of tho caste (casta) of the Christians.” 

Correa, Lectins , i. 2, 6Sf». 

1563. -“One thing is to be noted . . . that 
no one changes from his father’s trade, and 
all those of the same caste (< «.,/ii) of shoe¬ 
makers are the same.’'-- (/anin, f. 2136. 

1567. —“ In some parts of this Province (of 
Goa) the Gentoos divide themselves into 
distinct races or castes (eastas) of greater or 
less dignity, holding the Christians as of 
lower degree, and keep these so superstiti- 
ously thnt no one of a higher caste can eat. 
or drink with those of a lower. . . ."---Decree 
2nd of the Hu red Council of Coo, in Archie. 
Port. Orient., fosc. 4. 

1572.- 

“ Dous modes ha de gente ; porque a nobro 

Nairos chamados sno, c n monos dina 

Poleas ton' per norne, a quoin obriga 

A lei nao misturar a casti antiga.”- 

(’aniOrs, vii. 37. 

By Burton: 

“ Two modes of men are known ; tho nobles 
know 

the name of Nayrs, who call the lower 

Caste 

Poteas, whom their haughty laws contain 

from intermingling with the higher strain." 

1612. —“ As regards tho castes [aistas) the 
groat impediment to tho conversion of the 


Gentoos is the superstition which they main¬ 
tain in relation to their castes, ana which 
prevents them from touching, communicating, 
or mingling with others, whether superior or 
inferior; these of one observance with those 
of another.”— fauto, Dec. V. vi. 4. See also 
as regards the Portuguese use of the word, 
Concert, ft. 103, 104, 105, 1066, 1296; 
Synodo, 186, kc. 

1613.—“The Banians kill nothing; there 
are thirtie and odd sevurall Casts of these 
that differ something in Religion, and may 
not eat with each other.”—iV. Withington, 
in Pnrc>M8 , i. 485; see also Pilgrimage, 
pp. 997, 1003. 

1630. -- “The common Bramane hath 
eighty two Casts or Tribes, assuming to 
themselves the name of that tribe. . . — 

Lard '.'i Display of the llaniuns, p. 72. 

1673.— “The mixture of CaBts or Tribes 
of all India are distinguished by the different 
modes of binding their Turbats.”— Fryer , 
115. 

c. 1760.—“The distinction of the Gentoos 
into their tribes or Casts, forms another 
considerable object of their religion. ”— Grose , 
i. 201. 

1763—“The Casts or tribes into which 
tho Indians are divided, are reckoned by 
travellers to be eighty-four .”—(.hone (ea. 
1803), i. 1. 

[1820 - “The Kayasthas (pronounced 
Karsts. hence the word caste) follow next." 
--U r . Hamilton, iJCscr. of ILndostan, i. 109.] 

1878—“There are thousands and thou¬ 
sands of these so-called Castes; no man 
knows their number, no man can know it; 
for tho conception is a very flexible one, and 
moreover new castes continually spring up 
and pass away.” -A’. Jitrjvi, Ost-Indische. 
Hand ire ft mid Gncrrbe, 13. 

Castes are, according to Indian 
social views, either high or low. 

1876.— “Low-caste Hindoos in their own 
kind arc. to all ordinary apprehension, 
slovenly, dirty, ungraceful, generally un¬ 
acceptable in person and surroundings. . . . 
Yet offensive as is the hoc-cast' Indian, were 
I estate-owner, or colonial governor, I had 
rather see the lowest Pariahs of the low, 
than a single trim, smooth-faced, smooth- 
wayed, clever high-caste Hindoo, on my 
lands or in my colony.”— H*. C. Patgrace, in 
Fortnightly Per., ex. 226. 

In the Madras Pres, castes are also 
'Bight-hand’ and 1 Left-ha?uU This 
distinction represents the agricultural 
classes on the one hand, and the 
artizans, &c., on the other, as was 
pointed out bv F. W. Ellis. In the 
old days of ftt. St. George, faction- 
fights between the. two were very 
common, and the terms right-hand and 
left-hand castes occur early in the old 
records of that settlement, and fre- 
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quently in Mr. Talbovs Wheeler’s 
extracts from them. They are men¬ 
tioned by Couto, [See Nelson, Madura, 
Pt. ii. p. 4 ; Ojrpert. Oruj. Inhab. p. 57.1 

Sir Walter Elliot considers this feud 
to be “nothing else than the occasional 
outbreak of the smouldering antagonism 
between Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
although in the lapse of ages both 
parties have lost sight of the fact. 
The points on whidi they split now 
are mere trifles, such as parading on 
horse-back or in a palankeen in pro¬ 
cession, erecting a p&ndal or marriage- 
shed on a given number of pillars, and 
claiming to carry certain flags, &e. The 
right-hand party is headed by the 
Brahmans, and includes the Farias, 
who assume the van, beating their 
tom-toms when they come to blows. 
The chief of the left-hand are the 
Fanchalars \i.e. the Five Classes, 
workers in metal and stonp, Ac.], 
followed by the Pallars and workers 
in leather, who sound their long 
trumpets and engage the Pams.” (In 
Joum. Ethnol. Soc. N.S. 1869, p. 112.) ■ 

1612. —"From these four castes are de¬ 
rived 196 ; and those again are divided into 
two parties, which they call Va!anna and 
Elange [Tam. xalangai , idanuai], which in as 
much as to say ‘the right hand' and ‘the 
left hand. . — Couto, u. s. 

The word is current in French : i 

1842. — “II eat clair que lea castes n’ont | 
jamais pu exiater solidement sans une veri- I 
table conservation reUgieuse.”— tiumtr, fours 
de Pkil. Positive, vi. 5Q5. 

1877. — 11 Nous aVons aboli les castes c-t 
lea privileges, nous avons inscrit pnrtout le 
principe de l’6galit£ devant la loi, nous avons 
donnfi le suffrage k tous, mais voilk qu’on 
reclame maintenant l’6galitd des conditions." 
— E. de Laveleye, Jit la Proprifti, p. iv. 

Caste is also applied to breeds of 
animals, as ‘a high-caste Arab.’ In 
such cases the usage may possibly 
have come directly from the Port. 
aita casta, casta ba/ixa, in the sense of 
breed or strain. 


magis magiaque eilvi flunt, a parentibus et 
mestid* magis denectentea ; porro et mat ids 
nati per omnia indigenis respondent, ita ut 
in tertiA generations Lusitani reliquis India 
sunt Rimillimi.”— De Bry, ii. 76 ; ( Linschoten 
[Hak. Soc. i. 1841). 

1638.—“Les habitant sont ou C&stiies, 
c’est k dire Portugais naturels, et nes de 
pere et de mere Portugais, ou Alestizes, c’eat 
k dire, nez d’vn pere Portugais et d’vne mere 
Indienne.”— Maude!slo. 

1653.—“ Les Caatissos sont ceux qui sont 
nays de pere et mere reinols (Reinol); ee 
mot vient de Casta, qui aignitie Pace, ils 
sont mesprizez des Keynols. . . — Le Gout, 

Voyages, 26 (ed. 1657). 

1661.—“Dio Stadt (Negapatam) ist zim- 
lich volksreich, doch mehrentheila von 
Mastycen Castycen, und Portugesichen 
Christen."— Walter Schulze, 108. 

1699.—" Castees wives at Fort St. 
George.”— Census of English on the Coast, in 
Wheeler, i. 356. 

1701-2.—In the MS. Returns of Persons in 
the Serdce of the Rt. Rouble, the. h. I. 
Company, in the India Office, for this year, 
we find, “4th (in Council) Matt. Empson, 
Sea Customer, marry’d Castees," and under 
1702, “13. Charles Bugden . . . marry’d 
Castees." 

1726.—". . . or the offspring of the same 
by native women, to wit Mist-ices and Casti- 
ces, or blacks . . . and Moors."— Valmtijn, 
v. 3. 

CASUARINA, s. A tree (fJasuar- 
ina murirata, Roxb.— N. 0. Casuarineae) 
indigenous on the coast of Chittagong 
and ihe Burmese provinces, and south¬ 
ward as far as Queensland. It was 
introduced into Bengal by Dr. F. 
Buchanan, and Las been largely adopted 
as an ornamental tree both in Bengal 
and in Southern India. The tree has 
a considerable superficial resemblance 
to a larch or other finely-feathered 
i conifer, making a very acceptable 
| variety in the not plains, where real 
‘ pines will not grow. [The name, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Scott, appears to be 
based on a Malayan name associating 
the tree with the Cassowary, as Mr. 
Skeat suggests from the resemblance 
of its needles to the quills of the bird.] 


CASTEES, s. Obsolete. The Indo- 
Portuguese formed from casta the word 
castico, which they used to denote 
chilaren born in India of Portuguese 
parents; much as creole was used in 
the W. Indies. 

1599.—“Liberi vero nati in Indik, utroque 
parente Lusitano, oaatiaos vocantur, in om¬ 
nibus fare Lusitania similes, colore tarnen 
modicum difterunt, tit qui ad gilvum non 
nihil deflectant. Ex «*«ti»<s aeiude nati 


1861.—See quotation under PEEPUL 
1867.—“Our road lay chiefly by the sea- 
coast, along the white sands, which were 
fringed for miles by one grand continuous 
line or border of casuarlna trees.”— Lt.-Col. 
Lewin, A My on the Wheel, 362. 

1879.—"It was lovely in the white moon¬ 
light with the curving shadows of palms on 
the dewy grass, the grace of the drooping 
caauarinaa, the shining water, and the long 
drift of surf. . . -Miss Bird, Golden Cher¬ 
sonese, 276,. 
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CJATAMABAN, a. .Also CUT- 
MUBBAM CUTMURAL. Tam. 
kattu, ‘binding,’ mtrarn, ‘wood.’ A 
raft formed of three or four logs of 
wood lashed together. The Anglo- 
Indian accentuation of the last syllable 
is not correct. 

1583.—“Sovon round timbers lashed to¬ 
gether for each of the said boats, and of the 
said seven timbers five form the bottom; 
one in the middle longer than the rest makes 
a cutwater, and another makes a poop which 
is undor water, and on which a man sits. . . 
These boats are nailed GatameronI."—.flrt//,»i 
Vlaygio, f. 82. 

1673.--“ Coasting along some Catta- 
mar&ni (Logs lashed to that advantage that 
they waft off all their Goods, only having a 
' Sail in the midst and Paddles to guide them) 
made after ue. . . .” — Fryer, 24. 

1898.--- “ Some time after the Cattamaran 
brought a letter. . . .” —In Wheeler, i, 334. 

1700. —“ Un pecheur assis sur un catima 
ron, c’est k dire sur quolques grosses pieces 
tie hois litres onsomblo on rnaniisre de 
radeau.”— Lett. Kdif. x. 58. 

o. 1780.—“The wind was high, and the 
ship had but two anchors, and in the next 
forenoon parted from that by which she was 
riding, before that one who was coming 
from the shore on a Catamaran could reach 
her.”— Orm<\ lit. 3lH) 


inercial names which we have given 
are doubtless taken from the southern 
forms of the word, e.y. Can. kdchu, 
Tam. bleu, Malay Jcachu. De Orta, 
whose judgments are always worthy 
of respect, considered it to be- the 
lycium of the ancients, and always 
applied that name to it; but I)r. 
Itoyle has shown that lycium was an 
extract from certain species of berberis, 
known in the bazars as rasdt. Cutch 
is first mentioned by Barbosa, among 
the drugs imported into Malacca. But 
it remained unknown in Europe till 
brought from Japan about the middle 
of the 17tli century. In the 4th ed. 
of Schroder's Pharmacop. Medico-chy- 
mica, Lyons, 1654, it is briefly de¬ 
scribed as Catechu or Terra Japonica, 
“(jmiui terras exoticae” (Hanbury and 
Flikkigtr, 214). This misnomer has 
long survived. 

1516. — “. . . drugs from Cambay; amongst 
which there is a drug which we do not 
possess, and which they call pticM (see 
PUTCHOCK) and another called cach6>- 

Barbosu, 191. 

1554. — "The bahar of Cate, which here 
(at Ormuz) they call cacho, is the same as 
that of rice.”— A. Nunes, 22. 


1810.—William.son (P. .If. i 65) applies the ; 
term to the rafts of the Brazilian fisher- j 
men. 

1836.—“None can compare to tne Cata- , 
m&rans and the wonderful people that man¬ 
age them . . . each catamaran has one. 
two, or three men . . . they sit crouched , 
upon their heels, throwing their paddles 
about very dexterously, but very unlike 
rowing.”— Letters from At (trims, 34. 

I860.—“The Cattamaran is common to 
Ceylon and Coromandel." —Tennent, Ceylon, 
i. 442, 

[During the war with Napoleon, the 
word came to be applied to a sort of 
fire-ship. “Great hopes have been 
formed at the Admiralty (in 1804) of 
certain vessels which were filled with 
combustibles and called catamarans.” 
— (Ld. Stanhope; Life of Pitt , iv. 218.) 
This may have introduced the. wort! iu 
English and led to its use as ‘ old cat ’ 
for a shrewish hag.] 

0ATECHU, also CUTCH and 
CAUT, s. An astringent extract 
from the wood of several snecies of 
Acacia ( Acacia catechu, Wilid.), the 
khair, and Acacia mma, Kura, Ac. 
inindra, D. C. and probably more. The 
extract is called in H. hath, [8kt. kvath, 
‘to decoct’], but the two first com- 


1563 —“ Colloquin XXXI. Concerning 
the wood vulgarly called Cate; and con¬ 
taining profitable matter on that subject.”— 
tJurria, f 125 

1578 —“The Indians use this Cate mixt 
with Arooa, and with Betel, and hy itself 
without other mixture.” - Acostu, Tract. 150. 

1585.—Sassetti mentions c&tu as derived 
from the Khnthra tree. i.c. in modern Hindi 
the Khair (Skt. hladira). 

11616—“010 bags Catcha. "—Foster, Let¬ 
ters, iv. 127. J 

1617.—“And there was rec. out of the 
Adriz, viz . . 7 hhds drugs cache; 5 ham¬ 
pers pochok " (uie PUTCHOCK). — Cocks's 
Diary, i 294. 

1759.—“ Mortal [see HUBTAULj and 
Cotch, Earth-oil, and Wood-oil.”— List of 
Burma Products in Dairy tuple. Oriental 
Jtfprrt. i. 109. 

e. 1760.—‘’To these three articles (betel, 
areca, and cbuuam) is often added for luxsry 
what they call cachoonda, a Japan-ear®, 
which from perfumes and other mixtiuee, 
chiefly manufactured at Goa, receives nch 
improvement, as to be sold to advantage 
when re-imported to Japan. . . . Another 
addition too they use of what they call 
Catchoo, being a blackish granulated per¬ 
fumed composition. . . ."—Orote, i. 238. 

1813.—“. . . The peasants manufacture 
catechu, or terra Japonica, from the Keiri 
[Ihair ] tree (Mimosa catechu) which grows 
wild on the hills of Kankana, hut in 
no other part of the Indian Peninsula*' 
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[erroneous).— Forbes, Or. Mem,, i. 303; [2nd 
ed. i. 1931 

CATHAY, n.p. China ; originally 
Northern China. The origin of the 
name is given in the quotation below 
from the Introduction to Marco Polo. 
In the 16th century, anc^ even later, 
from amifiimderstanaiugof the medieval 
travellers, Cathay was supposed to be 
a country north of China, and is so 
represented in many maps. Its identity 
with China was fully recognised by P. 
Martin Martini in his Atlas Sinensis; 
also by Valentijn, iv. China, 2. 

1247. —“Kitai autem . . . homines stmt 
pagani, qui habent literals specialem . . . 
homines benigni et humani satis esse vide- 
antur. Barbara non habent, et in disposi- 
tione faciei satis concordant cum Mongnlis, 
non tamen sunt in facie ita lati . . . moliores 
artifices non invoniuntur in toto mundo . . . 
terra eorura est opulenta valde.”— J. de Plano 
Curpini, Hist. Mougnlorum, 653-4 

1253.—“ Ultra est inagna Cataya, qui 
antiquitus, ut credo, dicebantur Sores. . . . 
Isti Catai sunt pnrvi homines, louuendo 
multum aspirantos per nares et . . . habent 
parvam aperturam oeuloriim,” &c. —Jlin. 
Wilhrfmi de Rubruk, 291-2. 

c. 1330.—“ Cathay is a very great Empire, 
which cxtcndeth over more than c. days' 
journey, and it hath only one lord. . . — 

Ft-iar Jordan as, p. 54. 

1404.-'*E lo mas alxofar [see ALJOFAR] 
que cn el mundo so lia, se pesia e falla en 
a$l mar del Catay. Clarijo, f. 32. 

1555.—“The Yndians callod Catheies 
have eche man many wiues .”—Waive man., 
Fardle of Faciou ns, M. ii. 

1598.—“ In the landc lying westward from ! 
China, they say there arc white pcoplo, and 
the land called Cath&ia, where (as it is 
thought) are many Christians, and that it 
should confine and ixtrdcr upon lWxia."-- 
Linechotm, 57; [Hale. Soc. i. 12fi]. 

[1602.—“. . . and arriued at any porte 
within the dominions of the kingdomes of 
Cataya, China, or Japan.'— Birdiroo/l, First 
Letter Book, 24. Here Pinna and (.'atat/a are 
spoken of as different countries. Comp. 
nirdvood, Rep. on Old Rec., 108 note.] 

Before 1633.— 

“ 131 wish you in the Indies or Cataia. . . 
lieaum. <fr Ft etch., The Woman’s Prize, 
iv. 5. 

1634.— 

<l Domadores das terras e dos mares 
Nio so im Malaca, Indo e Person streito 
Mas na China, Catai, Japan oetranho 
Lei nova introduzindo am sanro banho.” 

Malaca Conqnislada. 
1664.—“’Tis not yet twenty years, that 
there went caravans every year from JCache- 
mire, which crossed all those mountains of 
the great Tibet, entred into Tartary, and 


arrived in about three months at Gataja. 

. . .”— Bernier, E. T., 136; [ed. Constable, 
425]. 

1842.— 

" Better fifty years of Europo 
than a cycle of Cathay. ” 

Tennyson, Locks/ey Hall. 

1871.— “ For almut three centuries the 
Northern Provinces of China had been de¬ 
tached from native rule, and subject to 
foreign dynasties; first to the Khi tan . . . 
whose rule subsisted for 200 years, and 
originated the name of Khitai, Khata, or 
Cathay, by which for nearly 1000 years 
Chinn has linen known to the nations of 
Inner Asia, and to thoso whose acquaint¬ 
ance with it was got by that channel.”— 
Marco 1 Wo, latrnd. ch. ii. 

cat;s eye, s. A stone of value 

found in Ceylon. It is described by 
[tana as a form of chalcedony of a 
greenish grey, with glowing internal 
reflections, whence the Portuguese call 
it Olho dr gnto, which our word trans¬ 
lates. It appears from the quotation 
below from l)r. Hoyle that the Jlcli 
ocitins of Pliny has been identified 
with the cat's-fi/c, which may well he 
the case, though the odd circumstance 
noticed by Hoyle may he only a 
curious coincidence. [The phrase hi III 
ki dtikh does not appear in Platt's Did. 
The usual name is Inhsaniyii, ‘like 
garlic.’ The Burmese are said fo call 
it kyoung, ‘a cat.’] 

c. a.d. 70.— “The stone called Hit us cue is 
white, and hath within it a black apple, the, 
inula whereof a man shall see to glitter like 
gold. . . — Holland's Plim’r, ii. 625. 

c. 1340.—“ Quaedain regiones mountain 
non habent, sed pro ea utuntur l.vpidihus 
quos dininms C&ti OcuioB.” — Conti, in P<>g- 
gius, lie Var. For tonne, lib. iv. 

1516.— “And there aro found likewise 
other stones, such as Olho de g&tO, Chryso¬ 
lites, and amethysts, of which I do not treat 
because they are of little value.” -Barbosa, 
in Lisbon Acad., ii. 390. 

1599.—“Lapis insuper alius ibi vulgaris 
est, quern Lusitani olnos de g&tto, id est, 
ocii/um fdinvm vocant, propterea quod cum 
co et colore et facie convoniat. Nihil autem 
aliud quam oduitrs est.” -hr Jin/, Iv. 84 
(after Linscholen ); [Hak. Soc. i. 61,’ ii. 141]. 

1672.— “The Cat’s-eyea, by the Portu¬ 
guese called Olkos de (httos, occur in Zeylon, 
Cambaya, and Pegu; they aro more 
esteemed by the Indians than by the Portu¬ 
guese ; for somo Indians believe that if a 
man wears this stone his power and riches 
will never diminish, but always increase."— 
llafdaetu, Germ. ed. 160. 

1837.—“Beli oculus, mentioned by Pliny, 
xxxvii. e. 55, is considered by Hsrdouin to 
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be equivalent to ail de chat—named in 
India billi ke ankh." — Boyle's Hindu Aftdi- 
tint, p. 103. 

CATTY, s. 

a. A weight used in China, and by 
the Chinese introduced into the 
Archipelago. The Chinese name is 
kin or chin. The word kdti or htti 
is Malavo-Javanese. It ‘is equal to 
16 taels, i.e. 1$ lb. avoird. or 625 
grammes. This is the weight fixed by 
treaty ; hut in Chinese trade it varies 
from 4 oi. to 28 oz. ; the lowest value 
being used by tea-vendors at Peking, 
the highest by coal-merchants in 
Honan. 

11554. -“Cate." See quotation under 

PECUL] 

1598.—“Everie Catte is as much as 20 
Portingull ounces.”— Lni»hoten, 34; [link. 
Sue. i. 113]. 

1601.—“Their pound they call a Cate 
which is one and tvveutie of our ounces.’’— 
Cujit. John, liar is, in Parehat, i. 123. 

1609. —“Offering to enact among them the j 

ponallu! of death to such as would sol one ! 
cattie of spice to the Hollanders.” —Keeling, i 
"bid. i. 199, J 

1610, - “And(l pray-o (lodi 1 have .lhoord ' 
one hundred tlurtio nine Tunnes, six 
Cathayes, one quart-erne two pound of ■ 
nutmegs and sixo hundred two and twenty 
suckettos of Mace, which inaketh tnirtie 
sixo Tunnes, Jiftcene Cathayes one <piar- 
torne. one and twcniie pound.” I hi nid 
Midi Hon , ibi/l. i. 247. In this passage, 
however, Citthn ys seems to V>o a strange 
blunder of Pure,has or his copyist for C-ii. 
Sm kefir is prolmbly Malay * "k<it, “a measure, 
a stated quantity.” [The word appears as 
*"■ hi/ in a letter of 1615 (I'mOr, tii. 175). 
Mr. Hkeat suggests that it m a misreading 
for Pecul. Sukitf. he siys. means ‘to 
measure anything’ (lndotimtely 1, but is 
never used for a definite iieusuro.j 


bably the origin of our ‘ cutter’ ? We 
see that Sir R. Burton in his Com¬ 
mentary on Camoens (vol. iv. 391) 
says : “ Catur is the Arab, katireh , a 
small craft, our‘cutter.’” [This view 
is rejected by the N.E.D., which re¬ 
gards it as an English word from ‘to 
cut.’] We caqnot say when cutter was 
introduced in marine use. We cannot 
find it in Dampier,‘nor in Robinson 
Crusoe; the first instance we have 
found is that quoted below from 
Anson’s Voyage. [The N.E.D. has 
nothing earlier than 1745.] 

Blutcau gives catur as an Indian 
term indicating a small war vessel, 
which in a calm can he aided by 
oars. Jal (ArcMolngir Navale, ii. 259) 
quotes Witsen as saying that the 
Caturi or Almadias were Calicut 
vessels, having a length of 12 to 13 
pares (60 to 05 feet), sharp at lxtth 
ends, and curving Wk, using both 
sails and oars. Hut there was a larger 
kind, 80 teet long, with only 7 or 8 

feet 1 »ea m. 

1510. -“There is also another kind of 
vessel. . . . These are all made of one piece 
. . . sharp at both ends. These ships are 
called Chaturi, and go either with a sail 
or oars more swiftly than any galley, Justa, 
or brigantine.”— Varlhtma, 154. 

1544.— “. . . navigium majus quod vocant 
caturem.”— Scti. Fra nr. Xae. Epistolary 121. 

1549. - “ Naves item duas (qua* Indi 
catures vocant) '•uram.t edentate armari 
jussii, vt itram inantimam legentes, hostes 
1 'iimim.Mtii prohibercut.” — Gois, dr Bello 
('n mint ii o. 1331. 

1552 • “And tlm winter the Governor 
sent to have built m t'oehin thirty Catures, 
which are vessels with oars, but smaller 
than brigantines.”— Castanheda, iii. 271. 

1583.—“(’ambaieam ortun Jacobus Lac- 
feus duobos caturibus tueri jussus. , . .’’— 


b. The word catty mviim in another 
sense in the following passage. A note 
says that u Catty <>r more literally 
Kuttoo is a Tamil word signifying 
batta” (q.v.). But may it not rather 
he a clerical error for batty i 

1659.—“If we should detain them longer 
we are to give them catty.”—Letter in 
Wheeler, i. 162. 

CATUR, h. A light rowing vessel 
used on the coast of Malalvir in the 
early days of the Portuguese. We 
have not been able to trace the name 
to auy Indian source, [unless possibly 
Skt. chatura , ‘swift’]. Is it not pro- 


Majfri, lib. xui. ed. 1752, p. 283. 

1601. — “ Biremes, sou Cathuris quam 
phirimiu) conduntur in Lassaon, Javae civi- 
ttite. . .” /V. Bry. iii, 109 (where there 

is a plate, iii. No. xxxvii.). 

1638. —“No man was so bold to contra¬ 
dict the man of God ; and they all went 
to the Arsenal There they found a good 
and sufficient bark of those they call Catur, 
besides seven old foysts.”— Dryden, Life of 
Xanrr, in Berts, 1821, xvi. 200. 

1742. ... to prevent even the possi¬ 

bility of the galcons escaping us in the night, 
the two Cutters belonging to the Centurion 
and the Gloucester were both manned and 
sent in shore. . . .”—Anson’s Voyage, 9th ed. 
1756, p. 251. Cutter also ocours pp. Ill, 
129, 150, and other places. 
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CAUVERY, n.p. The great river 
of S. India. Properly Tam. Kdviri, 
or rather Kdveri, and Sansontized 
Kdveri. The earliest meution is that 
of Ptolemy, who writes the name 
(after the Skt. form) Xdpypot (so. rora- 
li&s). The Kapdpa of the Periplus 
(o. a.d. 80-90) probacy, however, 
represents the same name, the Xa^pit 
ipiropibv of Ptolemy. The meaning of 
the name has been much debated, and 
several plausible but unsatisfactory 
explanations have been given. Thus 
the Skt. form Kdveri has been ex¬ 
plained from that language by kdvera 
‘saffron.’ A river in the Tamil 
country is, however, hardly likely to 
have a non-rnvthological Skt. name. 
The Can very in Hood, like other S. 
Indian rivers, assumes a reddish hue. 
And the form Kdveri has been ex¬ 
plained by Bp. Caldwell ;is possibly 
from the lira vidian kdx*i. ‘red ochre’ 
or kd ( hd-vn), ‘a grove,’ and Pr-u, Tel. 
‘a river,’ er-i, Tam. ‘a sheet of water’; 
thus either ‘red river’ or ‘grove river.’ 
[The Madras Admin. Clots, takes it. 
from hi. Tarn, ‘grove,’ and Pn\ Tam. 
‘tank,’ from its original source in a 
garden tank.] Kd-rin, however, the 
form found in inseriptions, affords a 
more satisfactory Tamil interpretation, 
viz. Kd - viri, ‘grove-extender,’ or 
developer. Any one who has travelled 
along the river will have noticed the 
thick groves ail along the banks, which 
form a remarkable feature of the 
stream. 

c. 150 a.».— 

“ Xafiijpou irorapoC is^oXii 

Xaftrjpii ip.iropi6v." — Ptolemy, lib. vii. 1. 

The last was probably represented by 
Kaveripatan. 

c. 545.— “Then there is Sicledeha, i.e. 
Taprobane . . . and then again on the 
Continent, and further back, is Marallo, 
which exports conch-shells; K&ber, which 
exports alabandinum.”— Comm, Topog, 
Christ, in Cathay, Stc. clxxviii. 

1310-11.--“ After traversing the passes, 
they arrived at night on the bonks of the 
river Kfijiob&rl, and bivouacked on the 
sands .”—Amir KhurrO, in Ell ini, ii. 90. 

The Cauvery appears to be ignored in 
the older European account and maps. 

CAVALLY, s., This is mentioned 
as a ftsh of Ceylon by It*#, 1775 
(p. 57). It is no doubt tne same that 
is described in the quotation from 
Pyrard [see Gray’s note, Hak. Soc. 


i. 3881 It may represent the genus 
Equuui, pf which 12 spp. are described 
by Bay (Fishes of India , pp. 237-242), 
two being named by different zoolo¬ 
gists E. caballa. But Dr. Day hesi¬ 
tates to identify the fish how in 
cpmat ion. The fish mentioned in the 
fourth and fifth quotations may be the 
same species; but that in tne fifth 
seems doubtful. Many of the spp. 
are extensively sun-dried, and eaten 
by the poor. 

c. 1810.—“ Oes Moueois pescheurs pren- 
nent entr’autrea grando quantity a’vno 
sorte da petit poisson, qui n’est paa plus 
grande quo la main et large comma vn 
petit brerneau. lies I'ortugais l’appellent 
Pcsche cauallo. II est le plus cornmun 
do touto ceste eoste, et e’est do quoy ils 
font le plus grand trafic ; car ils lo fendont 
par la nioitil, ils lo salent, et le font secher 
au suleil ."—Pifrard df Lamp, i. 278 ; see 
also 309; [Hak. 8oc. i. 427: ii. 127, 294, 
299J. 

1620.- “The lie inrirht us with many 
good things; Buffols, . . . oysters. Breams, 
Cavalloes, and store of other fish.”— Sir T. 
Jin-fieri, 28. 

1652.—“There is another very small fish 
vulgarly called Cavalle, which is good 
enough to eat, hut not very wholesome.”— 
Phhppus a »N cun t. Trmitule, in Fr. Tr. 383. 

1796. - “The ugUt, called in Portuguese 
cavala, has a good taste when fresh, but 
when suited becomes like the herring.”— Fra 
Piiolnti, E. T., p. 240. 

1875.—“ t'arayx denier (Bl. Schn.). This 
fi«h of wide mnge from Iho Mediterranean to 
the coast of Brazil, at 8t. Helena is known 
as the Cavalley, and is one of the best table 
fish, being indeed the salmon of St. Helena. 
It is taken in considerable numbers, chiefly 
during the summer months, around the 
coast, in not very deep water: it varies in 
length from nine inches up to two or three 
feet.”— St. Helena, by J. V. Mellut. p. 106. 

CAWNEY, CAWNY, s. Tam. 
blni, ‘property,’ hence ‘land,’ [from 
Tam. kan, ‘to see,’ what is known 
and recognised,] and so a measure of 
land used in tne Madras Presidency. 
It varies, of course, but the standard 
Caumy is considered to lie = 24 manat 
or Grounds (q.v.k of 2,400 sq. f. each, 
hence 57,000 sq. f. or ac. 1*322. This 
is the only sense in which the word 
is used in the Madras dialect of the 
Anglo-Indian tongue. The ‘Indian 
Vocabulary ’ of 1788 has the word in 
the form Gonnys, but with an unin¬ 
telligible explanation. 

1807.—“The land measure of the Jaghire. 
U as follows : 24 A dies square—1 Only ; 
100 Culies—1 Canay. Out of what is 
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called charity however the Culy is in fact 
a Bamboo 2o Adiea or 22 feet 8 inches in 
length . . . the Ady or Malabar foot is 
therefore 10 j^inches nearly ; and the custo¬ 
mary canay contains 61,375 sq. feet, or 
l T VVr nearly ; while the proper canay 
would only contain 43,778 feet,"— F. Buch¬ 
anan, Mysore, Ate. i. 6. 

CJAWNPOBE, n.p. The correct 
name is Kdnhpur, ‘the town of Kanh, 
Kanhaiya or Krishna.’ The city of 
the Doab so called, having in 1891 
a population of 188,712, has grown 
up entirely under British rule, at first 
as the bazar and dependence of the. 
cantonment established here under a 
treaty made with the Nabob of Oudh 
in 1766, and afterwards as a great 
mart of trade. 

CAYMAN, «. Tins is not used in 
India. It is an American name for 


OAYOLAQUE, s. ATai/u-‘wood,’ 
in Malay. Laka is given in Craw- 
furd’s Malay Diet, as “name of a 
red wood used as incense, Myridica 
inert” In his Deter. Diet . he calls it 
the “ Tanariut major; a tree with a 
red-coloured wood, a native of Sumatra, 
used in dyeing* and in pharmacy. It 
is an article of considerable native 
trade, and is chiefly exported to 
China” (p. 204). [The word, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Skeat, is probably kayu, 
‘wood,’ lakh, ‘red dye ’ (see - LAC), but 
the combined form is not in Klinkert, 
nor are these trees in Ridley’s plant 
list. He gives Laht-laka or Malaka as 
the name of the phyllanthut embltca.] 

1510.—“There also grows here a very 
great quantity of laoca for making rod 
colour, and the tree of this is formed like 
our trees which produce walnuts."-- Var- 
thema, p. 238. 


an alligator ; from the Carib acayumun 
(Littrd). But if appears formerly to 
liave been in general use among the 
Dutch in the. East. [It. is one of 
those words “which the Portuguese 
or Spaniards vc.rv early caught up in 
one part of the world, and naturalised 
m another.” (N. E. D. )]. 

1530. —“The country is extravagantly 
hot; and the rivers are full of Caimans, 
which are certain water-lizards (lafrirti)." 
— Nvr.no de Guzman, in Nuvmtdo, iti. 339. 

1598. -“In this river (Zaire or Congo) 
there are living divers kinds of creatures, 
and in particular, mighty great crocodiles, 
which the country people there cull 
Caiman." — Piaa/eUa, in liarloian Coll, of 
Voyages, ii. f>33. 

This is an instance of the, wav in 
which we so often see a word belong¬ 
ing to a different quarter of the world 
undoubtingly ascribed to Africa or 
Asia, as the case inav be. In the 
next quotation we find it ascribed to 
India. 

1631.— “Lib. v. cap. iii. De Crocodilo 
qui per to tain Indiam cayman audit."— 
Bonus, Hist. Nat. ft Med. 

1672.—“The figures so represented in 
Adam’s footsteps were . . .41. The King 
of the Caimans or Crocodiles. "—Baldaetu 
{Germ,, ed.), 148. 

1692.—“Anno 1692 there were 3 nowly 
arrived soldiers . . . near a certain gibbet 
that stood by the river outside the boom, 
so sharply pursued by a Kafeman that they 
were obliged to climb the gibbet for safety 
whilst the creature standing up on bis hind 
feet reached with his snout to the very 
top of the^ibbet.”— Valentijn, iv. 231. 


! c. 1560. “I being in Oantan there was 
■ a rich (bed) made wrought with luorie, 

! and of a sweet wood which they call 
| C&yolaque, and of Sandal urn, that was 
1 prized at 1500 Crown&s,”— Gaspar Da Crux, 

\ m Furehas, iii. 177. 

! 1585.— “ Eueno morning and euening they 

; do offer vnto their idolles frankensence, 
j benjamin, wood of aguila, and cayoltqne, 
the which is maruelous sweete. . . 
Mendoza's China, i. 58. 

CAZEE, KAJEE, s. Arab. 

hidi, ‘a judge,’ the letter ct odd with 
which it, is spelt Wing always pro- 
i notmeed in lnaia like a z. The form 
(kidi, familiar from its use in the old 
version of the Arabian Nights, comes 
to us from the Levant. The word 
with the article, al-hfdi, becomes in 
►Spanish alcalde;* not -alcaide, which is 
from id'bl, ‘a chief’; nor algwuxL 
which is from uxizir. So Dozy ana 
Engelmanu, no doubt correctly. But 
in Piuto, cap. 8, wc find “ ao guazil da 
justiea q em elles he como corre- 
gedor entre nos ” ; where gitazil seems 
to stand for idch 

It is not' easy to give an accurate 
account of the position of the iufoi in 
British India, which has gone through 
variations of which a. distinct record 
cannot be found. But the following 
outline is believed to be substantially 
correct. 

* Dr. a Boat observe* to us that tiie Arabic 
letter *w M la pronounced by the Malays like U 
(see also Crawfnrd't Malay Grammar, p. 7). And 
It la curious to find a transfer of the same letter 
Into Spanish as Id. In Malay Midi becomes kalli. 
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Under Adawlut I have given a 
brief sketch of the history of the 
judiciary under the Company in the 
Bengal Presidency. Down to 1790 
the greater part of the administration 
of criminal justice was still in the 
hands of native judges, and other 
native officials of various kinds, though 
under European supervision in varying 
forms. But the native judiciary, ex¬ 
cept in positions of a quite subordinate 
character, then ceased. It was, how¬ 
ever, still in substance Mahommedan 
law that was administered in criminal 
cases, and also in civil cases between 
Mahommedans as affecting succession, 
&c. And a Kazi and a Mufti were 
retained in the' Provincial Courts of 
Appeal and Circuit as the exponents 
01 Mahommedan law, and the de¬ 
liverers of a formal Futwa. There 
was also a Kdzi-al-Kozdt, or chief Kdzi 
of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, attached 
to the Sudder Courts of Dewanny and 
Nizamut, assisted by two Muftis, and 
these also gave written futwas on 
references from the District Courts. 


and registration of Mahommedan 
marriages, and some other matters 
connected with the social life of their 
co-religionists. To these functions 
must also be added as regards the. 
18th century and the earner years 
of the 19th, duties in connection with 
distraint for rent on behalf of Zemin¬ 
dars. There were such Kdzis nomin¬ 
ated by Government in towns and 
pergunnas, with great variation in 
the area of the localities over which 
they officiated. The Act XI. of 1864, 
which repealed the laws relating to 
law-officers, put an end also to the 
appointment by Government of Kdais. 
But this seems to have led to incon¬ 
veniences which were complained 
of by Mahommedans in some parts 
of India, and it was enacted in 1880 
(Act XII., styled “The Kdzis Act”) 
that with reference to any particular 
locality, and after consultation with 
the chief Musulman residents therein, 
the Local Government might select 
and nominate a Kdzi or Kdzis for 
that local area (see FUTWA, LAW- 


The style of Kdzi and Mufti pre¬ 
sumably continued in formal existence 
in connection with the Sudder Courts 
till the abolition of these in 1862; 
but with the earlier abolition of the 
Provincial Courts in 1829-31 it had 
quite ceased, in this sense, to be 
familiar. In the District Courts the 
corresponding exponents were in 
English officially designated Law- 
officers, and, I believe, in official 
vernacular, as well as commonly among 
Anglo-Indians, Moolvees (q.v.). 

Under the article LAW-OFFICER, it 
will be seen that certain trivial cases 
were, at the discretion of the magis¬ 
trate, referred for disposal by the 
Law-officer of the district. And the 
latter, from this fact, as well as, 
perhaps, from the tradition of the 
elders, was in some parts of Bengal 
popularly known as ‘the Kdzi.’ “In 
the Magistrate’s office,” writes my 
friend Mr. Seton-Karr, “it was 
quite common to speak of this case 
as referred to the joint magistrate, 
and that to the Chhotd Sdfiib (the 
Assistant), and that again to the 
Kdzi." 

But the duties of the Kdzi popularly 
so styled and officially recognised, had, 
almost from the beginning of. the 
century, become limited to certain 
notarial functions, to the performance 


OFFICER, MUFTY). 

1338.-— “They treated me civilly and set 
me in front of their moeque during their 
Easter; at which mosque, on account of 
its being their Easter, there were assembled 
from divers quarters a number of their 
Cadlni, i.e. of their bishops.”--Letter of 
Prior Pascal , in Cathay, <fcc., 235. 

c. 1461.— 

“ Au toms qua Alexandre regno 
Ung horn, uomm6 Diomedbs 
Levant hiy, on luy amena 
Eugrilione poulces ot dots 
Comma ung larron ; car il fut des 
Escutneura que voyonscourir 
Si fut mys devantle cadis, 

Pour cstre jug6 A mourir.” 

(id. Testament de Fr. Villon. 

[c. 1610.—“The Pandiaro is called Cady 
in the Arabic tongue." —Pyrard d* Laval, 
Hak. Soc. i. 199.] 

1648.—“The Government of the city (Ah- 
medabad) and surrounding villages rests 
with the Governor Goutewael, and thu 
Judge (whom they call Casgy).” — Fas Twist, 
15. 

(1670.—“The Shawbunder, Cony.”— 
Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soc. ii, ccxxix,] 

1673.—“Their Law-Disputes, they are 
soon ended; the Governor hearing; and 
the Cadi or Judge determining ivery Morn¬ 
ing.” — Fryer, 82. 

„ “The Casy or Judge . . . marries 
them.”— Hid. 94. 

1688.—“. . . more than that 3000 poor 
men gathered together, complaining with 
full mouths of his exaction and injustice 
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toward* theca: some demanding Rupees 10, 
others Rupees 20 per man, which Bulohund 
very generously paid them in the Casas's 
p r ese n ce. . . .—Hedges, Nor. 5; [Hak. Soc. 
f. 184; Caste in i. 86} 

1684.—“ January 12.—From Caasumbazar 
’tia advised ye Merchants and Pioars appeal 
again to ye Cases for Justioe against Mr. 
Charnook. Ye Cases cites Mr. Charnock 
to appear. . . — Ibid. i. 147. 

1680 -“A Cogee . . . who is a Person 
skilled in thsir Law.”— Omngton, 206. 

Here there is perhaps a confusion with 

Coja. 


1727.—“Whenthe Man sees his Spouse, 
and likes her, they agree on the Price and 
Term of Weeks, Months, or Years, and 
then appear before the C&djee or Judge.”— 
A. Hamilton, i. 52. 


1763. —“The Cadi holds court iu which 
are tried dll disputes of property."— Orrne, 
i. 26 (ed. 1803). 

1773. —“That they should be mean, weak, 
ignorant, and corrupt, is not surprising, 
when the salary of the principal judge, the 
Casi, does not exceed Rs. 100 per month.” 
--From Impey’s Judgment in the Patna 
Cause, quoted by Stephen, ii. 176. 


1790. —“ Regulations for thr Court of 
Circuit. 

“24. That each of the Courts of Circuit 
be superintended by two covenanted civil 
servants of the Company, to be denomi¬ 
nated Judges of the Courts of Circuit . . . 
assisted by a Kaxi and a Mufti.”-- Rcgns. 
for the Adm. of Justice, in the, Foujdarr;/ 
or Criminal Courts in Bengal, Balutr, and 
Orissa. Passed by the G.-O. iu C., Dec. 3, 

1790. 

“ 32. . . . Tho charge agaiust the prisoner, 
his confession, which is always to be received 
with circumspection and tenderness . . . 
ko. . . . being all heard and gone through 
in his presence and that of the Kaxi and 
Mufti of the Court, the Kaxi and Mufti are 
then to write at the bottom of the record 
of the proceedings held in the trial, the 
futwa or law as applicable to the circum¬ 
stances of the case. . , . Tho Judges of the 
Court shall attentively consider such futwa, 
bo."—Ibid. 

1791. —“The Judges of tho Courts of 

Circuit shall refer to the Kaxi and Mufti of 
their respective Courts all questions on 
points of law . . . regarding which they 
may not have been furnished with specific 
instructions from the G.-G. in C. or the 
NimmutAdawlut _ ”—Rtgn. No. XXXV. 

1792. —Revenue Regulation of July 20, 
No. lxxv., empowers landholders ana 
Farmers as Lana to distrain for Arrears 
of Rent or Revenue. The “Kaxi of the 
Pegunnah ” is the official under the Col¬ 
lector, repeatedly referred to as regulating 
and carr ying out the distraint. So, again, 
in Aya.XVTI. of 1798. 

1728. — “ lxvi. The Niuunut Adaulat 
•hall continue to be held at Calcutta. 

“ lxvii. The Court shall oenudat of the 


Governor-General, and the members of the 
Supreme Counoil, assisted by the head 
Cauxy of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and two 
Muftis.” (This was already in the Regula¬ 
tions of 1791.)— Regn. IX . qf 1793. See also 
quotation under MUFTY. 

1793.—“I. Cauxies are stationed at the 
Cities of Patna, Dacca, and Moorshodabad, 
and the principal, towns, and in the per- 
gunnahs, for the purpose of preparing and 
attesting deeds of transfer, ana other law 
papers, celebrating marriages, and perform¬ 
ing such religious duties or ceremonies 
prescribed by the Mahotnmedan law, as 
nave been hitherto discharged by them 
under the British Government, —item 
XXXIX. 0/1793. 

1803.—Regulation XLYI. regulates the 
appointment of Cauxy in towns and per- 
gunnaha, “ for the purpose of preparing and 
attesting deeds of transfer, and other law 
papers, celebrating marriages,” Ac., but 
makes no allusion to judicial duties. 

1824.—“Have you not learned this com¬ 
mon saving—‘ Every one's teeth are blunted 
by acids except the cadi’s, winch are by 
sweets. 1 ”- - Hajji Baba., ed. 1835, p. 316. 

1864.—“Whereas it is unnecessary to 
continue the offices of Hindoo and Maho- 
medan Law-Officers, and is inexpedient 
that tho appointment of Ca zoo-rjol-Cotaat, or 
of City, Town, or Pergunnah Cazees should 
bo made by Government, it is enacted 
as follows:— 

• * -» 

“II. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
lie construed so as to prevent a CaXM-oof- 
Comat or other C&xee from preforming, 
when required to do so. any duties or cere¬ 
monies prescribed bv the Mahomodan Law.” 
—Act No. XI. r/1864. 

1880.—“. . . whereas by tho usage of the 
Muhammadan community in some parts of 
India the presence of Kfixia appointed by 
the Government is required at the cele¬ 
bration of marriages. . . .”—Bill introduced 
into the Council of Gor.-Oen., January 30, 
1880. 

,. “ An Act for the appointment of 

persona to tho office of Kisi. 

“Whereas by tho preamble to Act No. 
XI. of 1864 ... it was (among other things 
declared inexpedient, Ac.) . . . and whereas 
hy the usage of the Muhammadan com¬ 
munity in some parts of India the presence 
of Kuds appointed by the Government 
is required at the celebration of marriages 
and the performance of certain other rites 
and ceremonies, nhd it is therefore ex¬ 
pedient that the Government should again 
he empowered to appoint such persons to 
the office of Kfixi ; It is hereby enacted . . 
—Act No. XII. o/1880. 

1885.—“To come to something more 
specific. ‘There were instances in which 
men of tho most venerable dignity, per¬ 
secuted without a cause by extortioners, 
died of rage and shame in the gripe of the 
vile algnatils of Impey' [Macaulay’s JSssag 
on Hastings}. 
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“ Here we see one Cast turned into an in* 
definite number of ‘ men of the most vener¬ 
able dignity ’; a man found guilty by legal 
process of corruptly oppressing a helpless 
widow into ‘men of the most venerable 
dignity' persecuted by extortionora without 
a cause; and a guard of sepoys, with which 
the Supreme Court had nothing to do, into 
‘vile alguazils of lnipoy*” —Stephen, Story 
of Nuncomar, ii. 250-251. 

Cazee also is a title used in Nepal 
for Ministers of State. 

1848.— “Kajees, Counsellors, and mitred 
Lamas were there, to the number of twenty, 
all planted with their backs to the wail, 
mute and motionless as statues."— Hookerx 
Himalayan Journals, ed. 1855, i. 286. 

1868.—“The Durbar (of Nepal) have 
written to the four Kajees of Thibet en¬ 
quiring the reason.”— Tetter from Col. it. 
Laurence, datod 1st April, regarding perse¬ 
cution of R. C. Missions in Tibet. 

1873.- 

“ ! Ho, lamas, get yo ready, 

Ho, Kazie, clear tho way ; 

Tho chief will rid© in all his prido 
To the Rungeet Stream to-day.” 

Wilfrid HeHey, A Lay of Mailer n 
flarjeeliny. 

CEDED DISTRICTS, n.p. A n,inn- 
applied familiarly at til-- beginning ul 
the last century to tin* territory south 
of the Tungabh.-nlra river, which was 
ceded to the Company by the Nizam 
in 1800, after the defeat and death of 
Tippoo Sultan. This territory em¬ 
braced the present districts of Bellary, 
Cuddapah, and Karmil, with the Pal- 
nad, which is now a subdivision of the 
Kistna District. The name perhaps 
became best known in England from 
Oleig’s Life of Sir Thomas Mun.ro, that 
great man having administered these 
provinces for 7 years. 

1873.—“ We regret to announce the death 
of Lieut.-Cjeneral .Sir Hector Junes, G.C.B., 
at the ad variced age of 86. The gallant officer 
now deceased belonged to the Madras Esta¬ 
blishment of the E. I. Co.’s forces, and bore 
a distinguished part in many of the great 
achievements of that army, including the 
celebrated march into the boded Districts 
under the Collector of Canara, and the cam¬ 
paign against the Zemindar of Madura." - 
The Tru - Reformer, p. 7 (“wrot serkes- 
tick "). 

CELEBES, n.p. According to 
Crawfurd this name, is unknown to 
the natives, not only of the great 
island itself, but of tne Archipelago 
generally, and must have arisen from 
some Portuguese misunderstanding or 


corruption. There appears to he no 
general name for the island in the 
Malay language, unless Tanah B-ums, 
‘the Lana of the Bugis people’ {see 
BtTGHS]. It seems sometimes to have 
been called the Isle of Macassar. In 
form Celebes is apparently a Portuguese 
plural, and several of their early 
writers speak of Celebes as a group of 
islands. Crawfurd makes a suggestion, 
but not very confidently, that Pulo 
sdlabih , ‘the islands over and above,’ 
might have been vaguely spoken of by 
the Malays, and understood by the 
Portuguese as a name. [Mr. Skoat 
doubts the correctness of this explana¬ 
tion : “ The standard Malay form would 
be Pulau Siilebih , which in some dia¬ 
lects might l>e Su-lPbix, and this may 
have been a variant of Si-LSbih , a 
man’s name, the si corresponding to 
the def. art. in the Germ, phrase ‘der 
Hans.’ Numerous Malay place-names 
are derived from those of people.”] 

1516.—“Having passed these islands of 
Malueo . . . at a distance of 130 leagues, 
there arc other islands to the west, from 
which sometimes there come white people, 
naked from the waist upwards. . . . These 
people eat human tk-“h, and if the King of 
M.ubu-o has any person to execute, they 
beg for him to eat him, just as one would 
ask fur a pig, and the islands from which 
they cornu are called Celebe.” llarham, 
202-3. 

c. 1514.-In this street (of Pegu) there 
wore six and thhty thousand strangers of 
two and forty different Nations, namely. . . 
Papuans, Selebres, Mindanao.*.. . and many 
others whose names f know not.”—/'’. M. 
Philo, ,\\ Vagan'* tr., j>. 200. 

1552.- “ In tho previous November (1529) 
arrived at Ternate D. Jorge do Castro who 
came from Muhina by way of Borneo in a 
junk . . . and going a-dray passed along 
the hie of Maraatr. . ."—Harms, Dec. IV. 
i. 18. 

,, “The first thing that tho Samarao 
did in this was to make Tristan de T&ide 
believe that in the Isles of the Celebes, and 
of the AfiKofara and in that, of Mindinao 
there was much gold." — Ibid. vi. 25. 

1579.—“The 16 Day (December) wee had 
sight of the Itaud Celebes or Bilebis-”— 
Drake, World Encompassed (Hak. 8oc.), p. 
150. 

1610.—“At tho same time there were at 
Ternate certain ambassadors from the Isles 
of Ihr Marauds (which are to the west of 
those of Malueo- the nearest of them about 
60 leagues). . . These islands are many, and 
joined together, and appear in tho sea-charts 
thrown into one very rug island, extending, 
as the sailors say, North and South, and 
having near 100 leagues of compass. And 
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this island imitates the shape of a big locust, 
the head of which (stretching to the south 
to M degrees) is formed by the Cellebea (*J o 
ot CeHebes), which have a King over them. . . . 
These islands are ruled by many Kings, 
differing in language, in laws, and _ cus¬ 
toms. . . CWo, Dec. V. vii. 2. 

CENTIPEDE, s. This word was 
perhaps borrowed directly from the 
Portuguese in India (centojjda). [Tin* 
N.E.D. refers it to Sp.j 

1662.—“There is a kind of worm which 
tho Portuguese call w» centope, und the 
Dutch also ‘thousand-legs’ (Uinsstui-b-in )."— 
T. Suit, 68. 

CERAM, n.n. A large island in the | 
Molucca Sea, the Serutuj of the Malays, j 
[Klinkert gives the name Scran, which j 
Mr. Skeat thinks more likely to be 
correct.] 

CERAME, CARAME, &.■s. The 

MalayAlim srdmbi, a gatehouse with a 
room over the gate, and generally 
fortified. This is a feature i if temple.*,! 
&c., 03 well as of pm ate houses, in ! 
Malabar [see Lot/un, i. 82j. The word '■ 
is also applied to a chamber raised on : 
four posts. [Tin* word, as Mr. Skeat ! 
notes, lias come into Malay as arrant hi i 
or serambi , ‘ a house veranda.'] 

[1500.--“Ho was taken n. a cerame, ! 
which is a one-stoned house of wood, whieh 
tho King had created for their meeting 
place."-- Casbiileda, Bk. 1. cap. 33, p. 103.] 

1551. —“. . . where stood the 9 &rame of 
tho King, which is his temple. . . Hod. 
iii. 2. 

1552. — “Pedralvares . . . was carried 
ashore on men’s shouldors in an andor till 
he was set among the Gordon Princes whom 
tho Camorin had sent to receive him at tho 
beach, whilst the said (’amorin himself was 
standing within sight in the cerame awaiting 
his arrival.”— Hama, I. v. f». 

1657.—The word occurs also in IVAlbo- 
querque’s Commentaries (Hah. Sr*. tr. i. 
115), but it is there erroneously rendered 
“jetty.” 

1566. — “Antes de entrar no Cerame 
vierSo rooeber alguns sonhores dos quo 
ficarSo com ol Rei.”— Dam. de. Ones, Citron. 
76 (ch. lviii.). 

CEYLON, n.p. This name, as ap¬ 
plied to the great island which hangs 
from India Tike a dependent jewel, 
becomes usual about the 13th century. 
But it can be traced much earlier. 
For it appears undoubtedly to be 
formed from Sinhala or Sihala, ‘lions’ 
abode,* the name adopted in the island 


itself at an early date. This, with the 
addition of ‘ Island,’ Sihal/i-dvipa, comes 
down to us in Cosmas as 2)ieX*3lj3a. 
There was a Pali form Siholan, which, 
at an early date, must have been col¬ 
loquially shortened to Silan, as appears 
from the old Tamil name Ham (the 
Tamil having no proper sibilant), and 
pndiably from this was formed the 
Sarandip and Sarandlb whieh was long 
the name in ust; by mariners of the 
Persian Gulf. 

It has been suggested by Mr. Van 
der Tuuk, that the name Sailan or 
Silan was really of Japanese origin, as 
sehi (from Skt. si Id, ‘a rock, a stone’) 
in Javanese (and in Malay) means‘a 
precious atone,’ hence 1‘abj Selan would 
be ‘Isle of Gems.’ [“This,’’ writes Mr. 
Skeat, “is possible, but it- remains to 
be proved that the. gem was not. named 
after the island (i.t. ‘Ceylon stone’). 
Tho full phrase in standard Malay is 
bat ii Shi. tit, whole by In iiuani ‘stone.’ 
Klinkert merely mark* Sailan (Ctvlon) 
as iVi-ian.’’] Tlio island was really 
(ailed anciently Hatiuulripa, ‘Isle of 
Gems.’ ami b Mailed by an Arab 
historian of the 9th century Ja.'irai-al 
yak tit, ‘Is!*- of Rubies,’ So that, there 
is eonsidc- ruble plausibility in Van der 
Tank's suggestion. But tho genealogy 
of the name from Sihala is so legiti¬ 
mate that tin- utmost that can be con¬ 
ceded is the possibility that the Malay 
form Scion may have been shaped by 
the consideration suggested, and may 
bate iutlueiued the general adoption 
of the form Seri bin, through the pre¬ 
dominance of Malay navigation in the 
Middle Ages. 

e. 362.—“ Tilde nationibus Indiciaeertatim 
cum donis optimatesinittontibu* ante tempos, 
ah UMpie Divis et Serendivia. Amviianus 
Many//ant*, XXI. vii. 

c. 430.—“The island of Lanka was called * 
Sibala after the Linn: listen ye to the 
narration of the island whieh l (am going to) 
toll: ' Tho daughter of tho Y:\nga King 
cohabited in the forest with a lion.’”— 
Dipuear-so. IX, \. 2. 

e. 545.—“This is the great island in the 
ocean, lying m the Indian 8tsa. By the 
Indians it is called Sielediba. but by tho 
Groeks Taprobane.”—Cosmos, Bk. xi. 

851.—“Near Sarandlb is tho pearl-fishery. 
Sarandlh is entirely surrounded by the sea.” 
—Relation ties Voyages, i. p. 5. 

c. 940.—“ Mas’udi proceeds: In the Island 
Sarandlb, 1 myself witnessed that when 
the King was dead, he was placed on a 
chariot with low wheels so that hia hair 
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dragged upon the ground."—In Gildemeisier, 
164. 

o. 1020.—“There you enter the country 
of UjrtCn, where is Jaimilr, then Malia, then 
K4nji, then Daxtid, where there ia a great 
gulf in which is SinJt&ldip (Sinhala dvipa), 
or the island of Sarandip.”— Al BirUni, as 
given by Raihidvddin , in Elliot , i. 66. 

1276.—“ The island Sail&n is a vast island 
between China and India, 80 parasangs in 
circuit. ... It produces wonderful things, 
sandal-wood, spikenard, cinnamon, cloves, 
brasil, and various spices. . . .”— Kaevini, in 
Gildemeister, 203. 

1298.—“ You come to the island of Seilan, 
which is in good sooth the best island of its 
size in the world."— Marco Polo, Bk. iii, 
oh. 14. 

c. 1300.—“There are two courses . . . 
from this place (Ma’bar); one leads by sea 
to Chin and M&chin, passing by the island 
of SlMa.”— Rashiduddin, in Elliot, i. 70, 

1330.—“There is another island called 
8illajDL ... In this . . . there is an ex¬ 
ceeding great mountain, of which the folk 
relate that it was upon it that Adam mourned 
for his son one hundred years.”— Fr. Odoric, 
in Cathay, i. 98. 

c. 1337.—“I met in this city (Brussa) the 
pious sheikh ’Abd - Allah - al - Misrl, the 
Traveller. He was a worthy man. He 
made the circuit of the earth, except he 
never entered China, nor the island of 
Karan 0Tb, nor Andalusia, nor the SQd&n. I 
have excelled him, for I have visited those 
regions."— Ibn Batata, ii. 321. 

o. 1350.—“. . . I proceeded to sea by 
Seyllan, a glorious mountain opposite to 
Paradise. . . . Tis said the sound of the 
waters falling from the fountain of Paradise 
is heard there."— Marignolli, in Cathay, 
u. 346. 

c. 1420.—“In the middle of the Gulf 
there is a very noble island called Zeil&m, 
which is 3000 miles in circumference, and 
on which they find by digging, rubies, 
saffires, garnets, and those stones which 
are called cats’-eyes."— N. Conti, in India 
in the XVth Century, 7. 

1498.—“. . . much ginger, and pepper, 
and cinnamon, but this ia not so fine as tha t, 
which comes from an island which is called 
Cillam, and which is 8 days distant from 
Calicut. ”— Rntriro de V. da Gama, 88. 

1514.—“ Paasanrlo avanti intra la terra e 
ii mare si truova l’isola di Zolan dove nasce 
la cannella. . . .” — Giw. da Ermpoli, in 
Archiv. Stor. JtaL, Append. 79. 

1516.— ‘Leaving these islands of Mahal- 
diva . . . there is a very large and beautiful 
island which the Moors, Arabs, and Persians 
call Ceyl&m. and the Indians call it 
Yiinarim ."—Bartyta, 166. 

1586.—“This Ceylon is a brave Hand, 
very fruitful and fair."-- Ball. ii. 897. 

[1605. — “Heare you shall buie theis 
Comodi ties followinge of the Inhabitants of 
StUftnd.” — Birdwood, Fint Letter Book , 84. 


[1616. — “40 tons of cinnamon of Calami.” 
— Foster, Letter*, iii. 277. 

[ „ “Here is arrived a ship out of 
Holland ... at present turning under 
SUou.”— Ibid. iv. 340 

1682.—“. . . having run 36 miles North 
without seeing Zellon." — Hedges, Diary, 
July 7; [Hak.Soc. i. 28]. 

1727.— A. Hamilton writes Zeloan (i. 840, 
Ac.), mid as late as 1780, in Dunn'* Naval 
Directory, we find Zelo&n thrt ughout. 

1781.—“We explored the whole coast of 
Zelone, from Pt. Pedro to the little Basses, 
looked into every port and spoke to every 
vessel we saw, without hearing of French 
vessels."— Price's Letter to Ph. Francis, in 
Tract* , i. 9. 

1830.— 

“ For dearer to him are the shells that sleep 
By his own sweet native stream, 

Than all the pearls of Serendeep, 

Or the Ava ruby's gleam ! 

Home ! Home 1 Friends—health—repose, 

What are Golconda's gems to those Y ’’ 

Bengal Annual. 

OH A BEE, s. H. chdbl, chdbhi, ‘a 
key,’ from Port, chave. In Bengali it 
becomes 8db% , and in Tam. sdvi. In 
Sea-H. ‘a fid.’ 

CHABOOTRA, s. H. chabutrd and 
chdbutara, a paved or plastered plat¬ 
form, often attached to a house, or in 
a garden. 

c. 1810.—“ It was a burning evening in 
June, when, after sunset, 1 accompanied Mr. 
Sherwood to Mr. Martin’s bungalow. . . . 
We were conducted to the Cherbuter . . . 
this Cherbuter was many feet square, and 
chairs were sot for the guests.”— Autobiog. 
of Mrs. Sherwood, 346. 

1811.—“. . . the Chabootah or Terrace.” 
— Williamson , V. M. ii. 114. 

1827.—“The splendid procession, having 
entered the royal gardens, approached 
through a long avenue of lofty trees, a 
chabootra or platform of white marble 
canopied by arches of the some material.”— 
Sir W. Scott, The Surgeon'* Daughter, oh. xiv; 

1834.—“We rode up to the Chabootra, 
which has a large enclosed oourt before it, 
and the Darogba received ns with the 
respect which my showy escort claimed.”— 
Mem. of Col. Mountain, 133; 

0HA0KUR, s. P.—H chdkar, ‘a 
servant.’ The word is hardly ever 
now used in Anglo-Indian households 
except as a sort of rhyming amplifica¬ 
tion to Naukar (see NOKUB): “ Naukar- 
chdkar" the whole following. But in 
a past generation there was a distinc¬ 
tion made between naukar, the superior 
servant, such as a munsht, a gomdthta. 
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a ekobdOr , a khdntama, &c., and chcHur, 
a menial servant. Williamson gives a 
curious list of both classes, snowing 
what a large Calcutta household em¬ 
braced at the beginning of last century 
(V. M. i. 185-187). 

1810.—“Such is the superiority claimed 
by the noters, that to ask one of them * whoso 
onauker he is?' would be considered n 
gross insult. ”— Williamson, i. 187. 

CHALIA, CHALE, n.p. Chdlyam, 
Chdliyam, or Chdlayam; an old port 
of Malabar, on the south side of the 
Beypur [see BBYPOOR] 11., and opposite 
Beypur. The terminal station of the 
Madras Bail way is in fact where 
Chalyam was. A plate is given in the 
Lendas of Correa, which makes this 
plain. The place is incorrectly alluded 
to as Kdly&n in Imp. Gazetteer, ii. 49 ; 
more correctly on next page as Chaliurn. 
[See Logan, Malabar, i. 75.] 

c. 1330.— See in Abulftda, “Shlliylt, a 
city of Malabar.”— Oildemeulrr, 185. 

c. 1344.—“ 1 went then to Sh&ly&t, a 
very pretty town, where they make the 
stuns that hear its name [see 8HALEE]. . . . 
Thence I returned to Kahkut .”—Ibn liatnUi, 
iv. 109. 

1510. —“Boyond this city (Calicut) towards 
the south there is another city called 
Chalyani, where there are numerous Moors, 
natives of the country, and much shipping.” 
— Barbosa, 153. 


c. 1570.- ■“ And it was during the reign of 
this prince that the Franks erected their fort 
at Bhaleeat ... it thus commanded the 
trade between Arabia and Calicut, since 
between the last city and Shaleeat the dis¬ 
tance was scarcely 2 p&rasangs.”— Tohfut ul- 
:Mujahideen , p. 129. 

1572.— 

“ A Sampaio feroz succederd 
Cunha, qua longo tempo torn o leino: 

De Chile as torraa altos orguertf 
Km quanto Dio illustre delie treme.” 

CamXti i, x. 61. 


By Burton: 

“Then shall succeed to fierce Sampaio's 
powers 

Cunha, ar.d hold the helm for many a year, 
building of Chile-town the lofty towers, 
while quakes illustrious Diu his name to 
hear/’ 

[c. 1010.—. . crossed the river which 
separates tho Calecut kingdom from that of a 
king named duly.” —Pyrard de Laved, Hak. 
Son. i. 868.] 

1072.—“Passammo Cinacotta situate alia 
boom del fiunie Chili, douo li Portughesi 
hebbero altre volte Fortesza.”— P. Vincenzo 
Maria, 128. 


CHAMPA, n.p. The name of a 
kingdom it one time of great power 
ana importance in Indo-Chma, occupy¬ 
ing the extreme S.E. of that region. A 
limited portion of its soil is still khown 
by that name, but otherwise as the 
Binh-ThuAn province of Cochin China. 
The race inhabiting this portion, Cham* 
or Taiarns, are traditionally said to have 
occupied the whole breadth of that 
peninsula to the Gulf of Siam, before 
the arrival of the Khmer or Kambojan 
people. It is not clear - whether the 
people in question took their name 
from Champa, or Champa from the 
people ; but in any case the form of 
Champa is Sanskrit, and probably it 
was adopted from India like Kamboja 
itself and so many other Indo-Chinese 
names. The original Champd was a 
city and kingdom on the‘Ganges, near 
the modem Bhagalpur. And we find 
the Indo-Chinese Champa in the 7th 
century called Mahd-champd, as if to 
distinguish it. It is probable that the 
Zdpa or Z4/3cu of Ptolemy represents 
the name of this ancient kingdom; 
and it is certainly the Sanf or Chanf of 
the Arab navigators 600 years later; 
this form representing Champ as nearly 
as is possible to the Arabic alphabet. 

c. a.D. 640.—“. . . plus loin h Test, le roy- 
aume de Mn-ho-tchcn-po " (MahAchampA). 
—Hiouen Tksann, in PHtrins Bouddh. iii. 
83. 


851.— “Ships then proceed to the place 
called Sanf (or Chanf) . . . there fresh 
water is procured; from this place is ex¬ 
ported the aloes-wood called Chanfi. This 
is a kingdom .”—Relation det Voyages, Ac., 
i. 18. 

1298.—“Y'ou come to- a country called 
Chamba, a very rich region, having a 
King of its own. The people are idolaters, 
and pay a yearly tribute to the Groat Kaan 
. . . there are a very great number of 
Elephants in this Kingdom, and they have 
lign-aloes in great abundance ."—Marco Polo, 
Bk, iii. ch. 5. 


c. 1300.—“Passing on from this, yon 
come to a continent called Jaxopa, also 
subject to the 'Kaan. . . ."— Rashtdvdits t, 
in Elliot, i. 71. 

o. 1328.—“There is also a certain port of 
India called Champa. There, in place of 
horses, mules, asses, and camels, they make 
use of elephants for all their work ."—Friar 
Jordanus, 87. 

1516.—“Having passed this island 
(Bomey) . . . towards the country of 
Ausiam and China, there is another great 
island of Gentiles called Champa; which 
has a King and language of ita own, and 
many elephants. . . . There also grows in 
it aloes-wood.”— Barbosa, 204. 
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1652.—“Ooncorriam todolos navegantea 
doe maren Oecidentaes da Indio, e don 
Orientoes a ella, quo sio as regiOea di 
SiSo, China, Cho&mpa, Carobbja. . . — 

Barm, ii, vi. 1. 

1572.— i 

“ Ves, corrc a costa, quo Champa ae chain a 
Cuja mata he do pao cheiroso ornada.” 

*Cam$et, x. 129. 

By Burton: 

“ Here eourseth, see, the called Champa 
shore, 

with woods of odorous wood 'tis deckt 


[Natives prefer to call it Farash-dangn, 
or ‘The gathering together of French¬ 
men.'] 

1727.—“ He forced the (Menders to quit 
their Factory, and seek protection from 
the French at Chamagur- . . . They have 
a few private Families dwelling near the 
Factory, and a pretty little . Church to 
hear Mass in, which is the oh*sf Business 
of the French in Bengal.'"—.1. Hamilton , 
ii. 18. 

[1753. — “ Shand ernagor. ’’ See quotation 
under CALCUTTA.] 


and dight." 

1608.—“. . . thence (from Assam) east¬ 
ward on the side of the northern mountains 
are the Nangata [V.e. Nagn] lands, the l^and 
of Pukhatn lying on the ocean, Balgu 
[Baigu? i.e. Pegu], the land Hakhang, 
Hainsavati, and the rost of the roaltn of 
Munyang; beyond these Champa, Kam- 
boja, etc. All these are in general named 
Koki,"—Tara nut ha (Tibetan) Hist. of Bud¬ 
dhism, by Schifner, p. 262. The preceding 
passage is of great interest as showing it 
fair general knowledge of tho kingdoms of 
Indo-China on the part of a Tibetan priest, 
and also as showing that fudo-Ohina was 
recognised under a general name, viz. 
Koki. 

1696.—“ Mr. Bowyear savs the Prince of 
Champa whom he met at the Cochin Chines". 
Court was very polite to him, and strenu¬ 
ously exhorted him to introduce tho English 
to the dominions of Cham/m.” - In J)n>- 
rympie’s Or. Kepert. i. 67. 


CHANK, CHUNK, s. Tl. sunkh, 

Skt. sankha , ;i large kind of shell 
{TurbimlUi n»pn),prizori by the. Hindus, 
and used bv them for ottering libations, 
as a horn to blow at the temples, and 
for cutting into armlets and other 
ornaments. It is found especially in 
the Gulf of Mannar, and the Chunk 
fishery was formerly, like that of the 
pearl-oysters, a Got eminent monopoly 
(see Tennent's Ceylon, ii. . r >5(>, and the 
references). The abnormal chunk, with 
its spiral opening to tin* right, is of ex- 
; eeptional value, and lias been some¬ 
times juiced, it is said, at a lakh of 
rupees ! 

o. 545.— “Then there is Hioledihu, i.c. 
Taprobano . . . and then again on tho 
continent, and further back ij Mar alto, 
which exjmrts conch-sholls (xoxXtuus).”-- 
i Cosmos, in Cathay, I. clxxviii. 


CHAMPANA, s. A kirnl of small ■ 
vessel. (See SAMPAN.) j 

! 

CHANDAUL, s. H. Ghoinjdl, an I 
outcaste, ‘used-generally for a man of j 
the lowest and most despised of the. I 
mixt tribes ’ (Williams); 1 properly one. J 
sprung from a Sudra fattier and Brah- ■ 
man mother’ ( Wilsoh [The. last is 
the definition of the Ain (ed. Jarrett, 
iii. 116). Dr. Wilson identifies the.m 
with the Kandaliox Gondali of Ptolemy 
(Ind. Caste, i. 57).] 

712.— “You have joined those ChandfUs 
and coweaters, and have become one of 
them."— Chach-N&mah, in Elliot, i. 193. i 

i l810.—“ Chandela," see quotation under 

iLALCORE.] 

OHANDERNAQORE, n.p. The 
name of the French settlement on the 
Hoogly, 24 miles by river above Cal¬ 
cutta, originally occupied in 1673. 
The name is alleged by Hunter to be 
properly Chandan(a)-iiagara, ‘Sandal¬ 
wood City,’ but the usual form poiiits 
rather to Chandra-nagara, * Moon City.’ 


351.- “They find on its shores (of (’eyloci 
the pearl, and tho shank, ft name by which 
they designate the great shell which serves 
for a trumpet, and which is much sought 
after.":- Ret .’«,«</, Relations, i. 0. 

15*53.. . And this chanco is a ware 
for the Bengal trade, and formerly it pro¬ 
duced more profit than now. . . . And 

there was formerly a custom in Bengal that 
co virgin in honour and esteem could bo 
corrupted unless it were by placing bracelets 
of chanco on her arms ; but since the Pa tarn; 
earno in this usage has more or less ceased ; 
and so the chanco is rated lower now. . . ." 
—Uarcla, f. 141. 

1644.—“What they chiefly bring (from 
Tutioorin) are cloths called cnchas* ... a 
large quantity of Chanquo ; these are large 
shells which they fish in that sou, and 
which supply Bengal, where tho blacks make 
of theip bracelets for the arm; ;0io the 
biggest and best fowls in all these Eastern 
parte.”— Bocurro, NS. 316. 

1672. — “Garroude flew in all haste to 
Brahma, and brought to Kisma tho chianko, 
or kinkhorn, twisted to tho right.” —Baldamu, 
Germ. ed. 521. 

* Those are probably the samo as Mllborn, 
under Tuticorin, calls ketchies. We do not know 
the proper name. (See Pnttoa Ketchies, under 
PIECE-GOODS.) 
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1673.—“There are others they call chan- 

? H0; the shells of which are the Mother of 
earl,”— Fryer, 322. 

1727.—“it admits of aomo Trade, and 
produces Oaton, Corn, omrs Cloth, and 
Chonk, a Hliell-fish in shape of a Peri¬ 
winkle. hut as large aa a Man'?- Ann uIk>vc 
the Elbow. In they are wiw’d into 

Kings for Ornaments to Women’s Arnos.’’ - 
A. JlamUtox, i. 131. 

1734.- “ BxpcRdnd towards digging a 
foundation, whore ch&nks were buried 
with accustomed eeroinonios.In Whaler. 
iii. 147. 

1770. l-'pon t.hc same coast. ia found it 
shelhiish railed xaTiXUB, of which the 
Indians at Bengal make bracelets.” - flnynal 
<tr 17771 '■ 21G. 

1313.- “A chunk opening to the right 
biuttJ is high!) iallied . . . always sells for 
its weight in gold."- .Wilburn, i. 337. 

11371. -“The conch or chunk shell."- 
MaJeer, Lend oj <'karity, 92., 

1375.-- 

“ ‘lhanks. Large for (‘ntntio-.. Vain iti--ri 

per I00 ](1 U... 

While !>v« ,. .. d 

. dead .. 2 %, 

TuUf “t 1 h S'rl/lt Jljt)"? I’ll fl’ui.rtg 

,</i }', ,f ih i fh„ Is';'. 


village folk.”—C. JtaiJxi, in L. of L. 
Lawrence, i. 57. 

CHATTA, s. An umbrella; H. 
chhdid, chhatr; Skt. chhatra. 

c. 900.—“He is clothed in a waiat-cloth, 
and holds in his hand a thing called a 
Jatra; this is. yin umbrella made of pea¬ 
cock’s feathers. ’ —IMmiuti , Jltlatitnu, Ac. 
154. 

c. 13 JO. — ‘ ‘ They hoist upon these elephant* 
as nxanv chatr&a, or umbrellas of silk, 
mounted with many precious stones, and 
with handles of pure gold .”--Ibn Il>Uata, 
iii. 223. 

c. 1354. - “But as all the Indians com¬ 
monly go naked, they are in the habit of 
carrying a thing like a little tent-roof on a 
cane handle, which they ojx*n out at will 
ns a protection again't sun and rain. This 
they cal! a chatyT. 1 brought one home to 
Florence with me. . . ."—John Marignolli , 

in i'cJhttH, Ac, p. 381. 

1*373.-' "Thus thi chief Nuik with his 
loud M murk ... an Ensign of Rod. S wallow - 
! k.iLd. H-'-cral Chi tones, little hut rich 
; Kn'olU (whuh arc the Names of several 
I < ’iinmneHfor l_’ r i5br*;]i<>e,-). . . ."—Fryer, 100. 

! [HUM. “3 chatters. Hetty**, Diary, 

, b.«k. Lor. I' ■ 7, v. 


CHAEPOV, U. ,-id, (tom K 
<luhdr-vat (is. four-rc».i\ tin- u itimon 
ftnli.'Ui bedstead, .-mind itm". if 
rude materials. Lot in otLer cases 
b.imJLsunich wr.ingbi uini panned. It 
corre tiv de.-enlnd m the f|invfrilimi 
frmn I bn 1 m* lit. i. 

*■. 1350, ‘The bed.- ie. bidi" nr. vers 
light. A single own *';iu e.irry ■■m, mat 
■ovary traveller -iambi r.avi !u:- <ev i beu. 
which his sla.o I'.'irric- -iimnt i.n hi- head. 
The bed iim-i t- .if f.'Ur I'cCie/d .gv, «Jii 
which t“ii" 'laics in Iiiio . betivi.cn they 
plait a ;«ut .if nbhon of -ilk nr cut ton. 
when von lie on it y, u need nothing e’-e 
tn render tile bed '.e.flieientlv cl;i»lic 
in. :180. 

e. 1540. “Hu-nn hhmi iaditdir was 
scut nn some bu-sn<>»- fnue Bengal. Hu 
wont n» ira'fibog nn.*bt and day. When¬ 
ever -loop i-Min. over him tic i‘laced bin’sell 
on a bed ;chahSx-pAil and the villagers 
earned him along on i.lu-ir shoulder*." • MS. 
ipintod in FJi !•'. 41S. 


! |!V2tf.- ‘Another us my ehitreeburdar 

■ oi ciulircila-i amer. P-'ruin'unf /Yurt, ed. 

' i-‘73, i. 38., 

l 

j CHATTY, -. An caitlun pot- splie- 
j loniai in .-hap*. L i- a S. Indian 
! Mudl, bn* i- bdeiabh /tinili.it' in {be 
Argl“ Ii,iji,‘u priil ni. <• of N. lud*a 
’ a).-.\ ! lin'igh The H. Gtmrra (<jhurd) ri 
1 ni'id miiini.inh n.vil fbere. The word 
is Tam, sr.oti, thutfj, Tel. chut1 1 , whiclt 
1 ripii-vus m 1 ’ili as ‘"itiitfi. 

j 17S1. “In honour of Hi* Majesty’s birth- 
! day we bad for dinntr fiwl cutlets and a 
! tL'tir pudding, and drunk hi.- health m a 
i chatty of sherbet.”- Yarr. »f u-i Officer -if 
| j hi ■’//, Si, /Morknu-nf, quoted in Live* of the, 
i f.mdiinyt, iii. 2hfi. 

1 1S2B, “The chatties in which the women 

i carry water arc globular earthen vessols, 
with a bell-month at top.”— M-m. of Col. 
Atomiiii.n. 5*7. 

CHAW,«. For chd. f.r. Tea (q.v.). 


HitlH - “Tnr>Mils, knj? coins. tr-iw*«rs. 
shoes, and rleeping on charpais. «ro<,uiteun¬ 
usual." of Aid Jumlat Innmoi: ofAnsinn, I 

tmnal. by flinchmnrni, J.A.S.B. sli. pt. i. 80. 

1870. —“ A sve oat, MozufFornu^gar, lying 
asleep on a ch&rpoy ■ • . was killed by a 
tamo buck goring him in the side ... it 
was supposed in play.” —ibt/dv'in, J.orgcand 
itonall (Java- of Rmga f , 195. 

1888.— “ After a gallop across country, he 
would rest on n charpoy, or country bed, 
and hold an impromptu levee of all the 


1 tilth- “ I sent . . . a silver chaw pot and 
a fan to t 'o pt. China wife.”— Vofl-J.i IBaiy, 
i. 215. 

CHAWBTJCK, s. and v. A whip; 
to whip. An obsolete vulcnnsm t’rom 
F. chtfhuk, ‘alert’; in H. ‘a horse¬ 
whip.’ Tt seems to he tbe same as the 
njat»l>ok in use at the Cape, and ap¬ 
parently carried from India (see- the 
quotation from Van Twist). [Mr. 
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Skeat points out that Klinkert gives 
chambok or sambok, as Javanese forms, 
the standard Malay being chabok or 
chabuk; and this perhaps suggests that 
the word may have been introduced 
by Malay grooms once largely employed 
at the Cape.] 

1648. “. . . Poor and fittle thieves are 
flogged with a great whip (called Biamback) 
several days in succession. "—Van Tvritt, 29. 

1673.—“ Upon any suspicion of default he 
has a Block Guard that by a Chawbuck, a 
great Whip, extorts Confession."— Fryer , 98. 

1673.—“The one was of an Armenian, 
Ghawbucked through the City for selling of 
Wine.”— Ibid. 97. 

1682.—“. . . Ramgivan, our Vekeel there 
(at Hugly) was sent for by Permesuradass, 
Bulchund's servant, who immediately clapt 
him in prison. Ye same day was brought 
forth and slippered; the next day he was 
beat on ye soles of his feet, ye third day 
Chawbnckt, and ye 4th drub’d till he could 
not speak, and all to force a writing in our 
names to nay Rupees 50,000 for custome of 
ye Silver brought out this year.”— Hedges, 
Diary , Nov. 2; [Hnk. Soc. i. 45], 

[1684-5.—“Notwithstanding his being a 
great person was soon stripped and ah&w- 
buckt. ’— Pringle , Madras Comm. iv. 4.] 

1688.—“Small offenders are only whipt on 
the Back, which sort of Punishment they 
call Chawbuck."— Dampier, ii. 138. 

1699.—“The Governor of Surrat ordered 
the cloth Broker to be tyed up and chaw- 
bucked. Letter from. General and Council 
at Bombay to 1. C. (in Record Office), 23rd 
March, 1698-9. 

1726.—“Another Pariah he chawbucked 
25 blows, put him in the Stocks, and kept 
him there an hour.”— Wheeler, ii. 410. 

1756.—“. . . aletterfromMr.Hastings . . . 
says that the Nabob to engage the Dutch 
and French to purchase also, had put peons 
upon their Factories and threatened their 
Vatjnills with the Chaubac.”—In Long , 79. 

1760.—“Mr. Barton, laying in wait, 
seised Benautrom Chattogee opposite to 
the door of the Council, and with the 
assistance of bis bearer and his peons tied 
his hands and his feet, swdng him upon a 
bamboo like a hog { carried him to his own 
house, there with bis own band ch&wbooked 
him in the most cruel manner, almost to 
the deprivation of life; endeavoured to 
force beef into his mouth, to the irreparable 
loss of his Bramin’s caste, and all this 
without giving ear to, or suffering the man 
to speak in nis own defence. . . .”—Fort 
Wm. Consn., in Long, 214-215. 

1784.- 

“ The sentinels placed at the door 
Are for our security bail; 

With Muskets and Cn&ubucks secure, 
They guard us in Bangalore Jail." 

Sang, by a Gentleman of the Navy 
(prisoner with Hyder) in Seton- 
karr, i. 18. 


1817.—“. . . ready to nrasoribe his 
favourite regimen of the Chuuk for every 
man, woman, or ohild who dared to think 
otherwise."— Lalla Booth. 

OHAWBUCKSWAR, s. H. from 
P. chdbuk-mwdr, a rough-rider. 

[1820.—“ As I turnotRnm short, he threw 
up his head, which came in contact with 
mine and made my Chabookswar exclaim, 
Alimudat. 'the help of Ali.”’— Tod, Personal 
Karr. Calcutta rep. ii. 723. 

[1892.—“ A sort of high-stepping caper is 
taught, the Chabuksowar (whip-rider), or 
breaker, holding, in addition to the bridle, 
cords tied to the fore fetlocks.”— Kipling, 
Beast and Man, in India , 171.] 

CHEBULI. The denomination of 
one of the kinds of Myrobolans (q.v.) 
exported from India. The true ety¬ 
mology is probably Kabuli, as stated 
by Thevenot, i.e. 4 from Cabul.’ 

c. 1343.-“ Chebuli mirabolani.’’—List of 
Slices, Ac., in Pegolotti (Della Decima, iii. 

c. 1666.— “Do la Province de Caboul . . . 
les Mirabolans croissant dans las Montagues 
*et o’est la oause pourquoi los Orientaux les 
appelent Cabuly. — Thevenot, v. 172. 

CHEEOHEE, adj. A disparaging 
term applied to half-castes or ~F.nri mia.na 
(q.v.) (corresponding to the Lip-lap of 
the Dutch in Java) and also to their 
manner of speech. The word is said 
to be taken from chi (Fie 1), a common 
native (S. Indian) interjection of re¬ 
monstrance or reproof, supposed to be 
much used by the class in question. 
The term is, however, perhaps also a 
kind of onomatopoeia, indicating the 
mincing pronunciation which often 
characterises them (see below). It 
should, however, be added that there 
are many well-educated East Indians 
who are quite free from this mincing 
accent. 

1781.- 

“ Pretty little Looking-Glasses, 

Good and cheap for Chee-chee Misses.” 

Hicky’s Bengal OateUe, March 17. 

1873.—“He is no favourite with the pure 
native, whose language he speaks as his own 
in addition to the hybrid minced English 
(known as chee-chee), which he also em¬ 
ploys.”— Fraser’s Magazine, Oct., 487. 

I860.—“The Eurasian girl is often pretty 
and graceful. ... 4 What though upon her 
lips there hung The accents of her tchl-tchl 
tongue.' ’’—Sir Ali Baba, 122. 

1881.—“There is no doubt that the 4 Chee 
Chee twang,’ which becomes so objection¬ 
able to every Englishman before he has been 
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long in the East, was originally learned in 
the convent and the Brothers’ school, and 
'trill be dong to as firmly as the queer turns 
of speech learned in the same plaoe.”— St. 
Jamei'i Gazette, Aug. 26. 

OHEENAR, s. P. ckindr, the 
Oriental Plane (Platanus oriental** ) 
and platanus of tne ancients; native 
from Greece to Persia. It is often by 
English travellers in Persia miscalled 
sycamore from confusion with the 
common British tree (Acer pseudo- 
platanus), which English people also 
habitually miscall sycamore , ana Scotch 
people miscall plane-tree 1 Our quota¬ 
tions show how old the confusion is. 
The tree is not a native of India, 
though there are fine chindrs in Kash- 
mere, and a few in old native gardens 
in the Punjab, introduced in the days 
of the Moghul emperors. The tree is 
the Arbre Sec of Marco Polo (see 2nd 
ed. vol. i. 131‘, 132). Chindrs of especial 
vastness and beauty are descri\>cd by 
Herodotus and Pliny, by Chardin ana 
others. At Buyukdereh near Con¬ 
stantinople, is still shown the Plane 
under which Godfrey of Boulogne is 
said to have encamped. At Tejrish, 
N. of Teheran, Sir H. Rawlinson tells 
us that he measured a great ckindr 
which has a girth of 108 feet at 5 feet 
from the ground. 

c. 1628.—“ The gardens here are many . . . 
abounding in lofty pyraraidall cypresses, 
broad-spreading Chenawn. . . .”— Sir' T. 
Herbert , 136. 

1677.—“We had a fair Prospect of the 
City (Ispahan) filling the one half of an 
ample Plain, few Buildings . . . shewing 
themselves by reason of tbe high Chinors, or 
Bicamores shading the choicest of them. . . 

— Fryer, 259. 

„ “ We in our Return cannot hut take 
notice of the famous Walk between the two 
Cities of Jelfa and Itpahaun ; it is planted 
with two rowB of Sycamores (which is the 
tall Maple, not the Sycamore of A Ikair ).”— 
Ibid. 286. 

1682.—“At the elegant villa and garden 
at Mr. Bohun's at Lee. Ho shewed me the 
Wwfiar tree or platanus, and told me that 
sinee they had planted this kind of tree 
about the Citty of Ispahan . . . the plague 
. . . had exeeiodingly abated of its mortal 
effects ."—Evelyn t Diary, Sept. 16. 

1726.—“. . . the finest road that you can 
imagine . . . planted in the middle with 135 
Beimaar trees on one side and 132 on tho 
other."— Valentijn, v. 208. 

1783.—“This tree, which in most parts of 
Asia is called tho Chinanr, grows to the 
•Me of an oak, and has a taper straight 
trunk, with a silver-coloured bark, and its 


leaf, not unlike an expanded hand, is of a 
pale green.”— G. Fonter'e Journey, ii. 17. 

1817.— “. . . they seem 

Like the Chenar-tree grove, where winter 
throws 

O'er all its tufted heads its feathery snows." 

Mokamna 

S —“.. . the island Char chdnar... 
monument of the Moghul Emperor, 
who named it from the four plane trees he 
planted on the spot."— HOgd, Travel* in 
Kashmir, 112. 

[1872.—“I . . . encamped under some 
enormous chunar or oriental plane trees." 
— Wilton, Abode of Snow, 370.] 

Chlndr is alleged to be in Badakhshan 
applied to a species of poplar. 

OHEENT, s. See under BUGA&. 

1810.—“The superior kind (of raw sugar) 
which may often be had nearly white . . . 
and sharp-grainod, under the name of 
eheeny."— Williamson, V. M. ii. 134. 

CHEESE, s. This word is well known 
to be used in modern English slang for 
“anything good, first-rate in quality, 
genuine, pleasant, or advantageous ” 
(Slang Did.). And the most probable 
source of the term is P. and H. ekfe, 
‘thing.’ For the expression used to 
be common among Anglo-Indians, e.g., 
“ My new Arab is the real chits ”; 
“ These cheroots are the real chiz,” i.e. 
the real thing. The word may have 
been an Anglo-Indian importation, 
and it is difficult otherwise to account 
for it. [This view is accepted by the 
N.E.D .; for other explanations see 
1 ser. N. dc Q. viii. 89 ; 3 ser. vii. 
465, 505.] 

CHEETA, s. H. child, the Felix 
jubata , Schreber, [ Cynaeluru* jubatus, 
Blanford], or ‘Hunting Leopard,’ so 
called from its being commonly trained 
to use in the chase. From Skt. chitraka, 
or chitrakdya , lit. ‘having a speckled 
body.’ 

1563.—“. . . and when they wish to pay 
him much honour they call him RAo ; as for 
example Chita-KAo, whom 1 am acquainted 
with; and this is a proud name, for Chita 
signifies ' Ounce' (or panther) and this Chita - 
Rao means ‘ King as strong as a Panther.'" 
— Garcia, f. 36. 

c. 1596.—“Once a leopard (chtta) had 
been caught, and without previous training, 
on a mere hint by His Majesty, it brought 
in the prey, like trained leopards."—Afn-t- 
Akbari, ed. Blochmann, i. 286. 

1610.—Hawkins calls the Cheetas at 
Akbar'a Court ‘ ounces for game.'—In 
Purchat, i. 218. 
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[1785.— “Tho Cheetah-eonnah, the place 
where the Nabob’s panthers and other 
animals for hunting are kept— Forbes, Or. 
Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 450.] 

1862.—“The true Cheetah, tho Hunting 
Leopard of India, does not exist, in Ceylon. 
— Tennent, j. 140. 

1879.—“Two young cheetahs had just 
como in from Bombay ; onosof these was as 
tame aa a house-cat, and like the puma, 
purred beautifully when stroked." - “ Jam- 
rack'3," in Sat. Jtni. iv, May 17, p. 012. 

It has bum ingeniously suggested 
by Mr. Aldi-i Wright that the word 
cheater , as used by Shakspere, in the 
following passage, refers to this 
animal:— 


Bastion; in this part dwell the Chelis of 
Choromandcl .”—Uodinho dr Eredia, 5w. See 
also f. 22, [and under CAMPOO]. 

CHELINGO, s. Arab, shalandi, 
[whence Malayal. chalanti , Tam. sha¬ 
king u ;] “djalanga , qni vn sue l’eau ; 
rhalangue , barque, bateau dont les 
planches sent, clouees” {Diet. Tern.. 
Franc., Pond ichthy, 1855). This seems 
an unusual word, and is perhaps con¬ 
nected through the Arabic with the 
medieval vessel chdandin , rhdandria , 
chelindrns , chclande, &c., used in carry¬ 
ing troops and horses. [But. in its 
present form the word is K. Indian.] 


Falstaff; “ He’s no swaggerer, Hostess ; 
a tome, cheater i’ faith; you may stroke 
him gently as a puppy greyhound ; he’ll not 
swagger.”—2nd Part King Henry IV. ii. 4. 

Compare this with the passage just, 
quoted from the Saturday Re-new! 
And the interpretation would rather 
derive continuation from a parallel 
passage from Beaumont & Fletcher. 

“. . . if you give any credit to the jug i 
gling rascal, you are worse than simple wid- i 
geona, and will be drawn into the net by ; 
this decoy-duck, this wire cheater. Th>- j 
Fair Maid of the Tnn, iv, 2. i 

i 

But we have not been able to trace j 
any possible source from which Shak- j 
spere could have derived the name of i 
the animal at all, to sav nothing of the ! 
familiar use of it. [The N.E.D. gives I 
no support to the suggestion.] ■ 

CHELING, CHELI, s. The word | 
is applied by some Portuguese writer 1 * j 
to the traders of Indian origin who j 
were settled at Mala* ca. It is not! 
found in the Malay dictionaries, and : 
it is just possible that it originated i 
in some confusion of Qudin (see | 
SLING) and Chnli (see CHOOLIA), or J 
rather of Quelin and (Jhelin (aee j 
C HETTY). 

1567-—“From the cohabitation of the 
Choline of Malaqua with the Christians in 
the name street (even although in divers 
houses) spring great offences against (Jod 
our Lord. ’— literres of the Sorted Council of 
(foa , in Arcki-n. Port. Orient., Dec. 23. 

1613. — “E depois duquelle porto aberto e 
franqueado aport&rao mercadores de Choro- 
manael ; mormente amidles chelis com rou- 
pas. . . .”— Godtnha de Fredda, 4 c. 


1726.--“. . . as already a Ghialeng (a 
sort of small native row-lmat, which is used 
for discharging and loading cargo). , . .”— 
Volmtiju, f r . Chur. 20. 

1746. - 

“Chillinga hire . . 0 22 0" 

Art inn. f ibanje* at Putt St. hand, 
Deer. 31, M,S. in India Oilice. 

1761.—“It appear* there is no more than 
one frigate that h.iseseapod ; therefore don’t 
lose an instant to send us chelingoes upon 
chelingoea l«sidi-d with nee. . . Latin to 
■f’tollman/ at pnh.nl. Inf'n nti>. JI if the B'ur 
in India (Tra«-t), 1761. \>. Sf>. 

,, “No more titan ore' frigate has 
i ‘-caf»:d ; lose not an instant in sending 
chelingoes upon chelingoes Wvdorl with 
rice." - Cnniieeioh’s J.ifr of (Jln't. i. 58. 

CHEROOT, S. A > ignr ; but, the 
term lias been appropriated socially 
to cigars t ruinated at both ends, as 
the Indian ami Manilla cigars always 
were in former days. The word is 
Tam. , >fiuraflu, [Mai. rhurut/u,] ‘a roll 
(of tobacco).’ In the South cheroots 
are chiefly made at Triehmojmly and 
iu the (lodavery Uclt.a, tbejiroduce 
being known respectively as TrichieB 
and liUllkas. The earliest occurmicc* 
*>f the word that, we know is in Father 
Beach i’a Tamil story of Parnmrttu 
(luru (c. 1725). On n. 1 one of the 
characters is described ha carrying a 
firebrand to light his jnu/aiyailai 
shuhuruttu, ‘roll (cheroot.) of tobacco.’ 
[The N.E.D. quotes cheroota in 1609.] 
Grose (1750-60), speaking of Bombay, 
whilst describing the cheroot, does 
not use that worn, but another which 
is, as far as we know, entirely obsolete 
in British India, viz. Buncus (q.v.). 


„ _ “This settlement is divided into 
two parishes, 8. Thome and 8. KstoWlo, and 
that part of 8, Thome called Campon Chelim 
extends from the shore of the J<w* Bazar 
to the N.W. and terminates at the 8tone 


1759.—In the expenses of the Nabob's 
entertainment at Calcutta in this year we 
find: 

“60 lbs. of Masulipatam cheroota, Ra. 
GOO."—In Daiy, 194. 
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1781. — , , am tormented every day by 

a parcel of gentlemen coming to the end of 
my berth to talk politics and smoke cheroots 
—advise them rather to think of mending 
the holes in their old shirt*, like me.’’-- 
Hon. J. Li tut soi/ (in Li ivw of ths Linilsai/s), 

iii. ‘297. 

,, ‘‘ Our evening amusements instead 

of your stupid Harmonics, was playing (.lards 
and Ilaekganimon, chewing Beetle and smok¬ 
ing Cherutes.” - (M fVodr// (’o/itain, m 
Jmha (wacr.tte, Fchy. 24. 

1782. —“Lo tabac y retissit trl-s bicri ; b* 
chiroutea de Manille sent ronommAjs dans 
touto I'lnde par lour gofit agreable j aus-i 
los Dames dans ce f>ay“ fument-elles toute 
la journ^e.”- Snuff rat, Viouv/t, iii 1-'. 

1792.—“ At. that time (e. 1757^ 1 have sum 
the officers mount guard rmuiv’s the time 
and oft . . . neither did they it that tin., 
carry your fusees, hut had a long Bole with 
an iron head to it . . . Willi this in one 
Hand and a Chiroot in the other ;o« sum. 
them 'aliitmg away at the Main Guard.” 
Madras Cmnii-r April 3. 

1.310. “The lowest classes of Kurop.’nn-., 
ns also of the natives . . frequently smoke 
cheroots, exactly eorrcsjsaidujg with the 
Spanish wwi u\ though U'Uallv made rather 


CHETTY, s. A member of any 
of the trading castes in S. India, 
answering in every way to the 
Banyans of W. “and N. India. 
Malay ah chetti, Tam. xhetli, [Tel. aetti, 
in Ceylon »wfd t], These have all been 

a iosed to i>e forms from the Skt. 
ti; but 0. P. Brown (MS.) denies 
(this, and savs “ Shetti, a shop-keeper, 

| is plain Telegu,” and quite distinct 
, from freshti. [The same view is 
! taken in the Madras tfioxs.] Whence 
j then the H. Sch (see SETT) ? [The 
I word was also used for a ‘merchant- 
1 man’: see the quotations from Pyrard 
1 on which Gray notes: “I do not 
know auv other authority for the 
' use of the word for mervhantships, 
though it is analogous to our ‘mer- 
' chant men.’”] 

\ c. 1349. The word <x-< ur- iri Fbn Batuta. 
I (iv. 259) in the f.-rm aftfci, which he says was 
; given to > cry rich merchants in China ; and 
1 this js .mu of lux questionable statements 
, about th tl country. 


inure bulky. ' --M'./h’it.xxv/'. T. M. i, 499. 

1*11. -“I lire qiie 1<- T’cherOUt <"•; la 
eigiirre. e’e-t me dispen-er d'en f.me ki 
description.' - Si t, nut. iii. 


1511 - ' ‘ The great A fou j o Dallmquerauo 
. . . Ui-termmod to appoint Nmacbatu, De- 
canse he wri - Hindoo, Governor of the 
V'lilm- iCheling) and Chetina.” -Comment. 


[1S2.1 “Me aii'U—cd lunt-clf K\ -luokmg 
several carrotes. th" :. A'.c > . i., 5u., 


■ linHifj., Hak. Soc ui. 128; [and see 
quotation from dud. iii. 1-tti, under KLING]. 


1S7A. “The meat dospiit* lu-d. ..11 who 
wen: not on dut y lay down . . . airing l l-io 
tired to smoke their cheroots he/ore falling 
asleep " Th /*</'#..i«u, eh. mvu, 

CHERRY FOUJ, c. U. rhari-fa vj: 

This c untuis | ill wise ix-nus in the 
({UotAlions, the .second of whi< h ex¬ 
plains its meaning I am not ■-erf-mi 
what tin- tirsi part is, 1ml it is most 
probubh chon. m tin- sense of ‘ mo\ . 
able,' ‘ foeomonve,’ so that the phrase 
was eqimalent to ‘ living brigade.’ 
[It. may possibly he rhnrhi, tor inirhni , 
in the sense of »pivp.-irn1 ion tor hat tie | 
It was evidently a (m Inucnlit v of the 
Mali rat t a armies. 


! 1 ---“ irae i>f these arc called Chtittis, 

who arc Gentih's, natives of the province of 
I l’holm* infer ” — Barbosa. 144. 

| 1 552 - • •. . . w. In un our people commonly 

1 eal! Chatis. These me men with such a 
1 geuiu,' (or iner'-bmutise, ami so acute in 
, every mode of trade, that among our jicople 
when they desire either to blame or praise 
' any man for his subtlety and skill in mer- 
■ chant’s traffic they say of him, “ho is a 
| Chatim'; n rid they u.-e the word chatinar 
! f«.r ‘to trade,'-- winch arc words now very 
commonly received among us.”— Bam*, f. 

I ix 3. 

I e, l.Mk?.—“ l’i sono uomini periti che si 
! cluaniano Chitini, ii quali met to no il prezzo 
j alio pcrlc.”— Cesare raitmi , in Ramusto, 
j lit. 39U. 

1 1 598. — • ■ The vessels of the Ch&tins of these 


1803. “The object, of a cherry fouj, 
without guns, with two iinnics after it, 
must bo to fly alxwt and plunder the richest 
country it can find, not to march through 
exhausted countries, t<> make revolutions in 
cities."-- Rt phi of tunc. in Life, i. 59. 

1809.---“Two detachments under . . . 
Mahratta chiefs of some consequence, are 
now employod in levying contributions in 
different parts of the dyfloor country. Such 
detachments are called churee fUoj; they 
are generally equipped very lightly, with 
hut little artillery; amt are equally formi¬ 
dable in their progress to friend and foe.”--- 
Broughton. Letters /ran a Mo/notta Camp, 
128; [ed. 1892, p. 96]. 


parts never sail along the coast of Mai Avar 
nor towards the north, except in a caJUfa, 
in order to go and come more securely, and 
! to avoid being cut off by the Mala vara and 
other corsairs, who are continually roving 
in those sens.’’- - l ionuiV Proclamation at Goa, 
m Archie. l‘ort. Or., fuse. 3, 661. 

1598. — “Tlio Soiildiers in these dayes give 
themselves more to he Cbettijns [var. loot. 
Chatiinsj and to deale in Marchandise, than 
to serve the King in lus Armado."— ZAjw- 
choten, 58 , [Hah. Son', i. 202]. 

| ,. “Most of these vossels were Chetlli, 

that is to say, merchantmen."— Pyrard de 
Lnml. Hnk. Soc. i. 345. 




CHEYLA. 


[c. 1610.—"Each is oomposed of fifty or 
sixty war galiots, without counting those of' 
ohetle, or merchantmen. "—Pyrnra de Laval, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 117.] 

1651.—"The Bitty are merchant folk."— 
Rogerius, 8. 

1686.—". . . And that if the Chatty 
Bazaar people do not immediately open 
their shops, and sell their sprain, etc., as 
usually, that the goods and commodities 
in their several ships be confiscated."—In 
Wheeler, i. 152. 

1726.—"The Sittis are merchant folk and 
also porters. . . .”— Valmtijn, Choro. 88. 

„ "The strength of a Bramin is 
Knowledge; the strength of a King is 
Courage; the strength of a Beliale (or 
Cultivator) is Revenue; the strength of a 
Chetti is Money."— Apophthegms of Ceylon, 
tr. in Valenlijn, v. 390. 

c. 1754.—“Chitties are a particular kind 
of merchants in Madras, ana are generally 
very rich, but rank with the left-hand cast. 

— Ives, 25. 

1796.—"Cetti, mercanti astuti, diligenti, 
laboriosi, sobrii, frugali, ricchi."— Fra Pau¬ 
lino, 79. 

[CHEYLA, s. “Originally a H. 
word (chcld, Skfc. chetaka, ehedaka) 
meaning ‘a servant,’ 'many changes 
have been rung upon it in Hindu 
life, so that it has meant a slave, a 
household slave, a family retainer, an 
adopted member of a great family, a 
dependant relative and a soldier in 
its secular senses; a follower, a pupil, 
a disciple and a convert in its ec¬ 
clesiastical senses. It has passed out 
of Hindu usage into Muhammadan 
usage with much the same meanings 
ana ideas attached to it, and has 
even meant a convert from Hinduism 
to Islam.” (Col. Temple, in Ind. Ant., 
July, 1896, pp. 200 eeqq.). In Anglo- 
Indfian usage it came to mean a special 
battalion made up of prisoners and 
converts. 

|o. 1596.—"The Chelaha or Slaves. His 
Majesty from religious motives dislikes the 
name bandah or slave. ... He therefore 
calls this class of men Chelaha, which Hindi 
term signifies a faithful disciple." — Ala, 
Blochmann, i. 253 teqq. 

[1791.—"(The Europeans) all were bound 
on the parade and rings (holy) the badge 
of slavery were put into their ears. They 
were then incorporated into a battalion of 
Cheyias.”—In Seton-Karr, ii. 811. 

[1799.—"... a HavQdar . . . compelled 
to serve in one of his Chela Corps ."—Ibid. 
ii. 407.] 

OHIAMAY, n.p. The name of an 
imaginary lake, which in the mape of the 
lfita century, followed by most of those 


0 CHICANE, CHICANERY. 

of the 17th, is made the source of most 
of the great rivers of Further India, in¬ 
cluding the Brahmaputra, the Irawadi, 
the Salwen, and tne Menam. Lak e 
Chiamay was the counterpart of the 
African lake of the same period which 
is made the source of all the great rivers 
of Africa, but it is less easy to suggest 
what gave rise to this idea of it. The 
actual name seems taken from the 
State of Ziflund (see JANOOMAT) or 
Chiang-mai. 

c. 1544.—"So proceeding onward, he ar¬ 
rived at the Lake of Singipamar, which 
ordinarily is called Chiammay. . . ."—F. M. 
Pinto, Cogan’s tr., p. 271. 

1552.—"The Lake of Chi&mai, which 
stands to the northward, 200 leagues in the 
interior, and from which issue six notable 
streams, three of which combining with 
others form the great river which passes 
through the midst of Siam, whilst the other 
three discharge into the Gulf of Bengala."— 
Barros, 1. ix. 1. 

1572.— 

“ Olha o rio Menao, que so derrama 

Do grande lago, quo Chiamai so chama." 

Cambes, x. 125. 

1652.—"The Countrey of these Brumes 
. . . extendeth Northwards from the noer- 
est Peguan Kingdoines . . . watered with 
many great and remarkable Rivers, issuing 
from the Lake Chiamay, which though 
600 miles from the Sea, and emptying itself 
continually into so many Channels, contains 
400 miles in compass, and is nevertheless 
full of waters for the one or the other.”— 
P. Heylins Cosmogniphie, ii. 238. 

CHICANE, CHICANERY, ss. 

These English words, signifying petti¬ 
fogging, captious contention, taking 
every possible advantage in a contest, 
have been referred to Spanish chico , 

‘ little,’ and to Fr. chic, chicquet , ‘ a little 
bit,’ as by Mr. Wedgwood in his Did. 
of Eng. Etymology. See also quotation 
from Saturday Review below. But there 
can be little doubt that the words are 
really traceable to the game of chavgdn, 
or horse-golf. This game is now well 
known in England under the name of 
Polo (q.v.). But the recent introduc¬ 
tion under that name is its second im¬ 
portation into Western Europe. For 
in the Middle Ages it came from Persia 
to Byzantium, where it was popular 
under a modification of its Persian 
name (verb rjyncavlfetv, playing ground 
TfuKatnar/jikw), and from Byzantium 
it passed, as a pedestrian game, to 
Languedoc, where it was called, by 
a further modification, chicane (see 
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Ducange, Dissertation* swr FHistoire 
de St. Louie, viii., and his Qlossariwm 
OraecUatis, s.v. Thwart fair ; also Ouseley’s 
Travels, i. 345). The analogy of certain 

E eriods of the game of golf suggests 
ow the figurative meaning of chicaner 
might arise in taking advantage of the 
petty accidents of the surface. And 
this is the strict meaning of chicaner, 
as used by military writers.' 

Ducange’s idea was that the Greeks 
had borrowed both the game and the 
name from France, but this is evi¬ 
dently erroneous. He was not aware 
of the Persian chaugdn. But he ex¬ 
plains well how the tactics of the game 
would have led to the application of 
its name to “ those tortuous proceedings 
of pleaders which we old practitioners 
call harres.” The indication of the 
Persian origin of both the Greek and 
French words is due to W. Ouseley 
and to Qnatrem&re. The latter has an 
interesting note, full of his usual wealth 
of Oriental reading, in his translation 
of Makrizi’s Mameluke Sultans, tom. i. 
pt. i. pp. 121 xeqq. 

The preceding etymology was put 
forward again in Notes upon Mr. 
Wedgwood’s Dictionary published by 
one of the present, writers in Ocmn 
Highways, Sept. 1872, p. 186. The same 
etymology has since been given by 
Littni (s.v.), who says: “ Di» lors, la 
s6rie des sens est: jeu de mail, puis 
action de disputer la par tic, et enfin 
mancruvres procossives” ; [and is ac¬ 
cepted by the N.E.D. with the reserva¬ 
tion that “evidence actually connect¬ 
ing the French with the Greek word 
appears not to be known ”]. 

The P. forms of the name are 
chaugdn and chauigdn; but according 
to the Bahdri 'Ajam (a great Persian 
dictionary compiled in India, 1768) the 
primitive form of the word is chulgdn 
from chul, ‘ licnt,’ which (as to the form) 
is corroborated by the Arabic sawljdn. 
On the other hand, a probable origin 
of chaugdn would be au Indian (Prakrit) 
word, meaning ‘four corners’ [Platts 
gives chaugdna, ‘four-fold*], viz. as a 
name for the polo-ground. The chulgdn 
is possibly a ‘ striving after meaning.’ 
The meanings are according to Vullers 
(1) any stick with a crook ; (2) such a 
stick used as a drumstick; (3) a 
crook from which a steel ball is sus¬ 
pended, which was one of the royal 
insignia, otherwise called kaukaba (see 
Blocnaumn, Ain, vol. i. plate ix. No. S.]; 


(4) (The golf-stick, and) the game of 
horse-golf. 

The game is bow quite extinct in 
Persia and Western Asia, surviving 
only in certain regions adjoining India, 
as is specified under Polo. But for 
many centuries it was the game of 
kings and courts over all Mahomme- 
dan Asia. The earliest Mahommedan 
historians represent the game of chau¬ 
gdn as familiar to the Saasanian kings ; 
Ferdusi puts the chaugdn-etick into 
the hands of Siaw r ush, the father of 
Kai Khusru or Cyrus; many famous 
kings were devoted to the game, 
among whom may be mentioned 
Niiruadln the Just, Atabek of Syria 
and the great enemy of the Crusaders. 
He was so fond of the game that he 
used (like Akbar in after days) to 
play it by lamp-light, and Was severely 
rebuked by a devout Mussulman for 
being so devoted to a mere amuse¬ 
ment. Other zealous ckawjrdn-players 
were the great Saladin, Jalaluadln 
Mankbarni of Khwarizm, and Malik 
Bibars, Marco Polo’s “ Bendocquedar 
Soldan of Babylon,” who was said 
more than once to have played 
chaugdn at Damascus and at Cairo 
within the same week. Many illus¬ 
trious persons also are mentioned' in 
Asiatic history as having met their 
death by accidents in the maiddn, as 
the chaugdn-field was especially called; 
e.g. Kutbuddin Ibak of Delhi, who 
was killed by such a fall at Lahore 
in (or al>ont) 1207. In Makrizi (I. i. 
121) we read of an Amir at the 
Mameluke Court called Husamuddln 
Lajin ’Azlzi the Jukdnddr (or lord 
High Polo-stick). 

It is not known when the game was 
conveyed to Constantinople, but it 
must have been not later than the 
beginning of the 8th century.* The 
fullest description of the game as 
played there is given by Johannes 
Cinnamus (c. 1190), who does not 
however give the barbarian name : 

“ The winter now being over and the gloom 
cleared away, he (the Emperor Mannel 
Comnenus) devoted himself to a certain 
sober exercise which from the first had been 
the custom of the Emperors and their sons 
to practise. This is the manner thereof. 
A party of young men divide into two equal 
bands, and in a fiat spaoe which has been 


* The court for etoeyda is ascribed by Godinas 
(sec below) to Theodosius Parvus. This could 
hardly be the son of Arcadius (a.d. 408-460), hot 
rather Theodosias III. (716-718) 
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measured out purposely thoy oust a leather 
ball in size somewhat liko an apple; and 
setting this in the middle as if it were a 
prize to bo voutondi.it for they rush into the j 
contest at full speed, each grasping in his i 
right hand a i-tiok of moderate length which I 
comes suddenly t«> a nroud rounded end, the » 
middle of which i~ closed hj .> network of ! 
dried catgut. Th :n each yinrty strives who - 
shall iirst send ihi halt ’bnond to- go.il , 
planted com picui-ii-ly the opposite side, j 
for whenever the null is stiuok by the netted > 
sticks throujdi the gold at either side, that | 
gives the victory to the other side. Tin's is i 
the kind of game, evidently a slippery .mil : 
dangerous one Fo: o player uuist be eon- ■ 
tinually throwing hinisiU right, back, or . 
bending to one -ldo or the other, a>* lie , 
turns hi'- liniv .-.hort, or suddenly dishes , 
off at speed, with such strokes and twhts if 
are needed to follow up lbe ball. . . . And 
thus as the Jlmp-ror wan rushing round i:i 1 
furious faslvi’cl in this game, it so happtn.'d 
that the hors i > whn h he rode v one viol on-]’, J 
to the ground. He was prostrate below tl'o i 
horse, and as ho struggled vir.lj to extricate 1 
himself from its incumbent weight his th’gh j 
and Land were enn-hed lv.ne.ith the saddle ’ 
;i'id much mi O’ed. ... — li» iioni* ed- . 

, p. ‘263 liOi 

We .~ee from this pn-.vigo tbit ;it 
Byzantium ilu genu* “.v.is play'd with _ 
a kind of ra'l ef u.«i n *i -ith a ]»-•!«»- ; 
st ick. i 


tov i<rri mends Saw rd ir\droi rod rfuKavur- 
rifpLou" (“The defile in this cuao is as 
narrow «* the width of tho chithin -grt>und. ”) 
—Ik Adl». Imp., cap. ix. (Bonn ed. iii. 75). 

969.—“ ('.unique iuquisitionis sedicio non 
modica petit pro Constantino . . . ox ea 
purU-'p’.i ZucanietariniUgnitudo portenditur, 
Constuntinus i-rine-. solutu" per < aneollos 
caput i'.,\posuil, hu.upic ostcusione populi 
mat tuninltiiin seibivit.” - lk'U/pranihn. in 
/kit;. Mon. Germ., iii. <533. 

. . hu .soloeted certain of liis medicine? 
and drugs, and mute a ,/<,'/ .,//,■/• (jauka.ll?) 
i burton, ' a hat ’ | with u hollow h.riiiv, into 
vhieh lie min sliiced ile-iu : at<cr which . . . 
ho vent again to the King . . . and directed 
him to rep.or »*> tin horsu-eo.ir.wi, and to play 
'.•’th (he li.dt and f)/ r .o-r,'. . /.,n.e , « 

Arni'om .'ViyA/s. S.'-sij , j i. i;t ]. 

e. lij’O In. “ Whi-nciu: ■, ,.n mari h . . . 
you nciv* lake 1’iiese p'sipl,- <th ion, and 
yon must . . not a)!"-' line, to drink wim. 

or to phi; af chaugbati." />,/,, U-., o. 
Kiliot, ii. ! 

l-HO. —‘ Hi'iertXlll^ lie , ' , is|;.|> IIUUI el 
jiomuid. .dii in iiidi-i ’! !i.*i..-.I,, st.i.tlc.tcs. 

iid iiiiliim hgu.iis.'. .• -i im Chaeariun 

'.i;di""iirit pc i ,u > i ; V'.ieta; , ipn JmlU' V 
ii'ia-i hi'iij.. hiilar* 1 ; 1 a Ms ip i.t.o in 
!/ j at'ii../'. 

•*. I 'tit. 1 . ‘•Th*- Vv'cice .ijfuttv was 

!ouivied l>v Thtavl/ifius rim ).j ■ . . . Ri'diius 
V,■ O eilouiau . %t I.did in J level 1 .d the 


Wc have not bt-vi: able tm<l a:i 
instance nf the medieval French c/w- 
tnne in llii v sense, nor fixes Lit! re.- 
Dictionary gi\c -mx. Bill Dueling*; ; 
states positively lhat in his time tin- 
word in this sense .survived in Langue¬ 
doc, and there could be no betti r 
evidence. From Her.sche! a Dumnye 
aLso we borrow a ijuolation whicli 
shows chitcu. used for some, game ot 
bull in French-Latiii, surelv a form 
of rhanydn or chinani. 

The game of rhmiydn , the ball (yn 
or gavi) and the playing-ground 
(matdan) afford constant metaphors in 
Persian literature. 

c. 820.—“If a nvin droam that he is on 
horseback along with lhe King himself, or 
some great personage, and that ho . trikes 
the ball home, or WinR the chukSLn (flrot 
rfuKarifei) be shall tind grace and favour 
thereupon, conformable to the success of 
his ball and tho dexterity of his horse," 
Again: •* If the King dream that ho has won 
inthechnk&n (#rt tr£wavi?cv) he shall find 
things prosper with him. ”- The l>mim Jvdy- 
mmt» of Achmet lbn Mnn, from a MS. 
Greek version quoted by ihtatnge in Glow. 
OraecUatin. 

c. 940. — Constantine rorphyrogenitna, 
speaking of the rapids of the Ihmapris or 
Dnieper, says : “ d Si rovro tppayfibs rocroo- 


i t •: \ u n i-a r ' my n • 1 V( < ■> '/v d-* 

A iiti./. t'on bio it BuIjuj ml. iSI-.Vi. 

1316. Kirbosi. -pc liiinrj qf i liu Mahom- 
iix-diiis of < ‘{liub-iy, •’Suoin turn 

’Hfcinn <> inanhoioi ti.i m- 1 ; q,.r u oavaio 
)(.i:.i<an ha choq.ua, f.o quid jogjo dos tern 
aiitru .-.y na coutA _-m quo no; tcino* ho ilas 
cauas' --(Lirbon od. 271); i ?. “Tiiev arc so 
swift and dovderons in the saddle that thoy 
play chocs, on h imcku.k, igiuuo which they 
hold in us high esteem as wo do that of the 
canes’' (i.f. tho jm.ml). 

156U. “They (the Arabs) arc such greiu 
rulers that thoy play tciini.-. on horseback” 
{'/in- joy Ait a choca a cmullo). - -Trm rko, 
ftinrnirio, ed. 17fi2, p. 359. 

c, 1590. — “His Majesty also plays at 
chaugan in dark nights. . . the halls which 
are used at night are set on lira. . . . For 
the sake of adding splendour to tho games 
. . . His Majesty has knobs of gold and 
silver fixed to tho tops of tho c/uiugdn sticks. 
If one of them breaks, any player thnt_ gets 
hold of the pieces may keep them.”—.4l»-i- 
Atbari , i. '298 ; [ii. 303]. 

1837- -“Thegame of cbough&n mentioned 
by Baber is still played everywhere in Tibet; 
it is nothing but ‘hockey on horsotrack,' and 
is excellent fun.”-- Iin./. ,1. S. fienyal, 
vi. 774. 

In the following I would say, in 
justice to the great, man whose words 
j are quoted, that chicom is used in the 
j quasi-military sense of taking every 
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possible advantage of the ground in 
a contest: 

1761.—“I do suspect that some of the 
great Ones have had hopes given to them 
that the Dutch may be induced to join 
ns in this war against the Spaniards,— 
if such an Event should take place I fear 
some sacrifices will be made in the East 
Indies—I pray God my suspicions may bo 
without foundation. I think Delays and 
Chicanery is allowable against those who 
take Advantage of the times, our Distresses, 
and situation." — Unpublished Holograph 
I*Uer from Lord Cuve, in India Office 
Records. Dated Berkeley Square, and in¬ 
dorsed 27th Deer. 1761. 

1881.—“One would at first sight be in¬ 
clined to derive the French thk from tho 
English ‘ cheek'; but it appears that the 
English is itself the derived word, t hu- being 
an old Romance word signifying finesse, or 
subtlety, and forming the root of our own 
word chicanery.” — Sat. Rev.. Sept. 10, 
p, 326 (Essay on French Slang). 

CHICK, a. 

a. H. P. chik ; a kind of .screen- 
blind made of finely-split, bamboo, 
laced with twine, and often painted 
on the outer side. It is hung or 
framed in doorways or windows, noth 
in houses and in tents. The thing 
[which is described by Hoc,] may 
possibly have come in with the Mon¬ 
gols, for we find in Kovalefskis Mon¬ 
gol Diet. (2174) “ Trhik - NaUc." The 
Ain (i. 226) has chigh. Chicks are now 
made in London, as well as imported 
from China and Japan. Chicks are 
described by Clavijo in the tents of 
Timour’s chief wife : 

1404.—“ And this tent had two doors, one 
in front of tho other, and tho first doors 
were of certain thin coloured wands, joined 
one to another like in a hurdle, and covered 
on the outside with a texture of rose-coloured 
silk, and finely woven ; and these doors wore 
made in this fashion, in order that when shut 
the air might yet enter, whilst those within 
could see those outside, but those outside 
could not see those who were within." - 
§ exxvi. 

[1616.—His wives “ whose Cnriosityo made 
them breaks little holes in a grate of reede 
that hung Itefore it to gaze on mee."— Sir T. 
Roe, Hak. Soc. ii. 321.] 

1673.—“Glass is dear, and soarcely pur- 
chaseable . . . therefore their Windows are 
usually folding doors, screened with Cheeks 
or latises."— Fryer, 92. 

The pron. cheek is still not uncommon 
among English people:—“The Coach where 
the Women were was covered with cheeks, 
a sort of hanging Curtain, made with Bents 
variously oolourod with Lacker, and Chec- 
quered with Faokthred so artificially that 

N 


you see all without, and yourself within 
unperoeived. ”— Fryer, 83. 

1810.—“Cheeks or Screens to keep out 
tbo glare.”— Williamson, V. M. ii. 43. 

1825.— "The check c.f the tent prevents 
effectually any person from seeing what 
ttasses within. . . . * — Helm- (ed. 1844), 
f. 192. 

b. Short for chickem, a sum of four 
rupees. This is the Venetian secchim, 
cerchino, or sequin, a gold coin long 
c urrent on the shores of India, ana 
which still frequently turns up in 
treasure-trove, and in hoards. In the 
early part of the 15th century Nirolo 
Conti mentions that in some parts of 
! India, Venetian ducats, i.e. sequins, 
were current (p. 30). And recently, 
in fact in our own day. chick was "a 
term in frequent Anglo-Indian use, e.g. 
| “I’ll bet you a chick.” 
i The word zeerhino is from th<» Zecca , 
i or Mint at Venice, and that name is of 
Arabic origin, from sileka, ‘a coining 
die.’ The double history of this word 
is. curious. We have just seen how 
in one form, and hv what circuitous 
secular journey, through Egvpr, 
i Venice, India, it has gained a place 
in the. Anglo-Indian Vocabulary. Bv 
a director route it lias also found a 
distinct place in the same repository 
under the form Sicca (q.v.), and m this 
shape it, still retains a ghostly kind of 
existence at the India Office. It is 
remarkable how lir^t the spread of 
Saracenic power and civilisation, then 
the spread of Venetian commerce and 
coinage, and lastly the spread of 
English commerce and power, should 
thus have brought together two words 
identical in origin, after so widely 
divergent a career. 

The. sequin is sometimes called in 
the South shamirmsh , because the 
Doge with his sceptre is taken for the 
Shtnuir, or toddy-drawer climbing the 
iKilm-tree ! [See Burnell, Linschotm, 
i. 243.] (See also VENETIAN.) 

We. apprehend that, the gambling 
phrases ‘ c/iicfa-ti-stakes ’ and * ch icken- 
nazard ’ originate in the same word. 

1583. — “Chickinos which be pieces of 
Goldo woorth smien shillings a piece ster¬ 
ling .”—Caesar Frederick, in //a/7. «. 348. 

1608. —“ When I was there (at Venice) a 
chiquiney was worth eleven livers and 
twelve sols.”— Corgal's Crudities, ii. 88. 

1609. —“Three or four thousand chequina 
were as pretty a proportion to live quietly 
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on, and ao give over.”— Pericles, P. of Tyre, 
iv. 2. 

1612.—“The Grand Signiors Custome of 
this Port Moha is worth yearly unto him 
1500 chicquenea."— Saris, in Putxfuw, i. 348. 

[1616. — “Shee tooke chickenea and 
royalls for her goods.”— Sir T. Roe , Ilak. 
Soc. i. 228.] 

1623.- “Shall not be worth a chequin, if 
it were knock'd at an ou^rry."— lieanni. «t- 
PM., The, Maid in Iff Miff, v. 2. 

1689. — “Four Thousand Checkins he 
privately tied to tho Hooks of an Anchor 
under Water ”— Orington, 418. 

1711. -“He (the Broker) will charge 32 
Rhaheef per Chequeen when they are not 
worth 314 in the Bazar.” Lack-y*r, 227. 

1727.—“When my Barge landed him, he 
gave the Cockswain live Zequeens, and 
loaded her back with Poultry and Fruit."— 
A. Hamilton, i. 301 ; ed. 1744, i. 303. 

1767.- -“Received ... 

* « # * « 

“Chequins 5 at 6. Arcot Ra. 25 0 0” 

# * « * * 

Lord VI! oi's Account of kit Voyage to India, 
in Long, 197. 

I860.- - 

“ Whenever master spends a chick, 

{ keep back two rupees, Sir." 

Treeclmn, The Jta.ck Bungalow. 

1875. —“ ‘ Can t do much harm by losing 
twenty chicks,' observed tho Colonel in 
Anglo-Indian tiry-’ 1 . - T>• -■ Itderuua, oh. x. 

CHICKEN, S. Embroidery ; 
Ohickenwalla, ;ui itinerant dealer in 
embroidered handkerchiefs, petticoats, 
and such like. P. <hikin or (hikin, 
‘art needlework.’ [At Lucknow, the 
chief cenlre of the. manufacture, this 
embroidery was formerly done in silk ; 
the term is now applied to hand¬ 
worked flowered muslin. (See Huey, 
Monograph, 88, Yusuf Ah', 69.)] 

CHICKORE, a. The red-legged part¬ 
ridge, or its close congener Canxibis 
chufcor, Gray. It is common in tin 
Western Himalaya, in the N. Punjab, 
and in Afghanistan. The franmlin of 
Moorcroft sTravels is really the chick-ore. 
The name appears to be ttkt. chakora, 
and this disposes of the derivation 
formerly suggested by one of the. 
present writers, as from the Mongol 
tsokhor, ‘dappled or pied’ (a word, 
moreover, which trie late Prof. 
Schiefner informed ua is only applied 
to horses). The name is sometimes 
applied to other birds. Thus, accord¬ 
ing to Cunningham, it Ls applied in 
Ladak to the Snow-cock ( TetraogaUm 


Himalayensi* , Gray), and he appears to 
give chd-kor as meaning 1 white-bird ’ in 
Tibetan. Jerdon gives ‘snow chukor ’ 
and ‘ strath-c/rafcor * as sportsmen’s 
names for this tine bird. And in 
Bengal Proper the name is applied, 
by local English sportsmen, to the 
large handsome partridge (Ortygomis 
ijularis, Tern.) of Eastern Bengal, called 
in II. kaiyah or ban-titar (‘forest 
]>artridgc ’). See Jerdon , ed. 1877, ii. 
575. Also the birds described in the 
extract from Mr. Abbott below' do not 
appear to have, been carmbis (which he 
speaks of in the same journal as ‘ red- 
legged partridge ’). And the use of 
the word by Persians (apparently) is 
notable ; it does not appear in Persian 
dictionaries. There is probably some 
mistake. The birds spoken of may 
have been the Large Sand-grouse 
( Pteroeles areum ins, Pal.), which in 
both Persia and Afghanistan is called 
by names meaning 4 Black-breast.’ 

The belief that the chickore. eats fire, 
mentioned in the quotation below, is 
probably from some verbal misconcep¬ 
tion (quasi dtixh-khor ?). [Tliis is hardly 
probable as the idea that the partridge 
drinks the moonbeams is as old as the 
Brahma Vaivarta Parana : “O Lord, 
L drink in with the. partridges of my 
eyes thy face full of nectar, which re¬ 
sembles the full moon of autumn.” 
Also see Katha Barit B.ignru, tr. by Mr. 
Tawney (ii. 243), who has kindly given 
the above references.] Jerdon states 
that the Afghans call the bird the 
‘ Fire-eater.’ 

c. 1190.—“. . . plantains and fruits, Koils, 
Chakons, peacocks, Samses, beautiful to be- 
hold." —The Prithlr&ja Rtisnn of Vlttnid 
Jiarddl, in liul. Ant. i. 273. 

In the following passage the word 
cator is supposed by the editor to la- a 
clerical error for gacor or rlmcor. 

1298.—“Tho Emperor has had .several 
little houses erected in which ho keeps in 
mew a huge numhor of caton, which ure 
what we call tho Great Partridge.” —.Marco 
Polo (2nd ed.), i. 287. 

1520.—“Haidar Alemdir had boon sent 
by me to the Kafers. Ilo met mo below tho 
Pass of B&dlj, accompanied by *onie of their 
chiefs, who brought with them a lew skins of 
wine. While coming down tho Pass, ho saw 
prodigious numbers of ChlkArs."— Haber, 
282. 

1814.—“. . . jiartriciges, quails, and a 
bird which is called Cupk by the Persians 
and Afgbauns, and the hill Cnikore by the 
Indians, and which 1 understand is known 
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in Europe by the name of the Greek Part¬ 
ridge."— Elphinslone's Caubool, ed. 1839, 
i. 192; [“the same bird which is called 
Chicore by the natives and fire-eater by 
the English in Bengal.”— lin'd, ii. 95]. 

c. 1815. — “ One day in the fort he found 
a hill-partridge enclosed in a wicker basket. 
. . . This bird is called the chuckoor, and is 
said to eat fire."— Mrs. Sherwood, A utobuig., 
440. 

1850.—“A flight of birds attracted my 
attention ; I imagine thorn to bo a species of 
bustard or grouse -black beneath and with 
much white about the wings--they wore 
boyond our reach ; the people called them 
Chukore." — K. Abbott, Notes during a 
Journey ill Persia, in J. R. 'Nog. Sor. 
xxv. 4l. 

CHILAW, n.p. A place on t he west 
const of Ceylon, an obi seat of tin* 
]jeiirl-fishery. The name is n corrup- 
tion of the Tam. sablbham, ‘the 
diving’ ; in Singhalese it is llalnvatla. 
The name was commonly applied by 
the Portuguese to the whole aggrega¬ 
tion of shoals (fiaixm >h Chilao) hi 


1828. — “ Every sound was hushed but the 
noise of that wind . . . and the occasional 
bubbling of my hookah, which bad just been 
furnished with another chillum ."—The Kus- 
zilbash, i. 2. 

1829. --“ Tugging away at your hookah, 
find no smoke; a thief having purloined 
your silver chel&m and surpoote.”— John 
Shipp, ii. 159. • 

1848. —“ Joe however . . . could not think 
of moving till his baggage was cleared, or 
of travelling until he could do so with his 
chillum.” — VuitiU/ Fair, ii. ch. xxiii. 

CHILLUMBRUM, n.p. A town 
in 8. Areot, which is the site of a 
famous temple of Siva, properly Shi- 
damburavi. Etvm. obscure. [Garstin 
(Man. S A rent, 400) gives the yame as 
Chedrtmhrani, or more cnrrectly Ghitt- 
amhtdato, ‘the atmof-phere of wisdom.'] 

1755.~-“ Kchermgham (Seriiigam), Scha- 
lembron. et Gengy m'otlroicnt ^galemcnt 
la retraite apriv laiiuelle je soujnrois."— 
Air/mti■ Jt> P-rroh, Z'.ndav. Ihsr. Prelim. 
\xvin. 


the Gulf of Mannar, between (Vvlmi 
and the ioust of Madura and Tiniie- 
vellv. 

1543.-- “Shoals of Chilao." ‘-ec quotation 

under BE AD ALA. 

1610.---“La pesqueria do Cbil&O . . pur 

hozerse autigiiuniente in un puorto del nn - 
mo nombre on la isla do Scyl.ui . . . Ilaiuudo 
asi por istacausa , per,pic chilao, on longna 
Chengala, . . . quicro dezir /nsy <nno."- - 
Teijeira, IT. ii. 29. 


CHILLUMCHEE, s. W. thilamchl, 
also nlfihi , and eilprhi, of which i kilavi- 
rhi probably a corru]>tion. A basin 
of brass (as m llengal), or tinned copper 
(as usually in the West and South) 
tor washing hands. The form of the 
word .-corns Turkish, but we cannot 
trace it. 

1715. - “We prepared for our tirat preunit, 
viz., 1000 gold mohurs . . . the unicorn's 


CHILLUM, s. If. rhihim . “the 
part, of the hulhi (see HOOKA) which 
contains tin* tobacco and ihataoal 1 tails, 
whence it. is sometimes loosely used for 
the, pipe itself, or the act, of smoking 
it” (Wilson). It, is also applied to the 
replenishment of the howl, in the same 
way as a man asks for “another glass.’’ 
The tobacco, as used bv the masses in 
the huhble-huhlile, is cut small and 
kneaded into a pulp with r/oor, i.r. 
molasses, and a little water. Heme 
actual contact with glowing charcoal 
is needed to keep it alight. 

1781.—“Dressing a bubble-bubble, por 
week at 3 chillums a day. 

fan 0, dubs 3, rash 0. ” 
Prison Experiences in duplicity of Hon. 
J. Lindsay , in Lives of Lindsays, iii. 

1811.—-“They have not tho same scruples 
for the Chillum as for the rest of the Hooka, 
and it is often lent . . , whereas the very 
proposition for the Hooka gives rise fre¬ 
quently to the most ridiculous quarrels."— 
Soltiyns. iii. 


hum . . , the asn.a (’I and chelumgie of 
Manilla work . . ." (n ir/«»,Vr. ii. 248. 

1833.- “Dui .-upper was a /*»# /-up . . . 
when it was removed a chillumchee and 
goblet of warm watui wan banded round, 
and each washed lii J hand- and month."-- 
P. t Jordon, Fragm-nt of the Journal of a 
Tour, Ac. 

1351.--“When a chillum chee ' >f water son* 
soap was provided, ‘Have y.iu no »oap?' 
Sir t'. Napier asked— — Miiu'xjh, Indian 

Cmiiiimiid i-J J'.r < Na/io'C. 

Its57. — “ 1 went, alone to the fort Adju¬ 
tant. to report tin arrival, and inquire to 
what regiment of the Bengal army I was 
likely to be jsisted. 

“Army 1 • regiment!’ was the reply. 
‘There is no Bengal Army; it is all in 
revolt. . . . 1’tavido yourself with u camp- 
U»d,stead, and n chillumchee, and wait for 
orders.' 

“ l saluted and left tho presence of my 
superior officer, deeply pondering as to the 
jx>.-.dble nature anil qualities of a chillum¬ 
chee, but not venturing to enquire further." 
-- Lt.-Col. Lrii'in , A Fly on the W^et. p. 3. 

There is an Anglo-Indian tradition, 
which we would not vouch for, that 
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one of the orators on the great Hast¬ 
ings trial depicted the oppressor on 
some occasion, as “grasping his chil- 
lum in one hand and his cHUumchee 
in the other.” 

The latter word is used chiefly by 
Anglo-Indians of the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency and their servants.- In Bombay 
the article has another name. And it 
is told of a gallant veteran of the 
old Bengal Artillery, who was full of 
“Presidential” prejudices, that on 
hearing the Bombay army commended 
by a brother officer, he broke out in just 
wrath : “ The Bombay Army ! Don’t 
talk to me of the Bombay Army ! They 

call a chilluinchee a gindy! -the 

Beasts ! ” 

CHILLY, s. Tlie popular Anglo- 
Indian name of the poa of red pepper 
(Capsicum fruticosum and U. annunm , 
Nat. Ord. Solanaceae). There can be 
little doubt that the name, as stated 
by Bontius in the <piotation, was taken 
from Cfdli in S. America, whence the 
plant was carried to the Indian Ar¬ 
chipelago, and thence to India. 

[1604.—“ Indian pepper. ... In the 
language of Cusco, it is called Vchu, and 
in that of Mexico, chili.” — Grimston, tr. 
If Acosta, If. W. lrtdis.% I. Bk. iv. 239 (Ulan/. 
Diet.)] 

1631.—“. . . eos addere fruetum Ricini 
American!, quod l&da Chili Malaii vocant, 
quasi dicas Piper e Chile, Brasiliao conter- 
noina regione. — Jax\ Brmtii, Dial. V. p. 10. 

Again (lib. vi. cap. 40, p. 131) Bon¬ 
tius calls it ‘piper Chileneis ,’ and also 
‘Ricinus Braziliensis. 1 But his com¬ 
mentator, Piso, observes that Ricinus 
is quite improper; “ vera Piperis sive 
Capsici Braziliensis species apparel.” 
Bontius says it was a common custom 
of natives, and even of certain Dutch - 
men, to keep a piece of chilly con¬ 
tinually chewed, but he found it in¬ 
tolerable. 

1848.—“ 1 Try a chlH with it, Miss 
Sharp,’ said Joseph, really interested. 
*A Chili?' said Rebecca, gasping. ‘Oh 
yes!’ . . . ‘How fresh and green they 
look,’ she said, and put one into her mouth. 
It was hotter than the curry; flesh and 
blood could bear it no longer.”— Vanity 
Fair, ch. iii. 

CHIMNEY-GLASS, s. Gardener’s 
name, on the Bombay side of India, for 
the flower and plant A llamanda catha/r- 
tica (Sir 0. Biravmd). 


CHINA, n.p. The European know¬ 
ledge of this name in the forms Thinae 
ana Sinae goes hack nearly to the 
Christian era. The famous mention 
of the Sinim by the prophet Isaiah 
would carry us much further back, but 
we fear the possibility of that referring 
to the Chinese must be abandoned, as 
must be likewise, perhaps, the similar 
application of the name Chinas in 
ancient Sanskrit works. The most 
probable origin of the name—which 
is essentially a name applied by 
foreigners to the country—as yet sug- 

f ested, is that put forward by Baron 
'. von Richthofen, that it comes from 
Jih-nan, an old name of Tongking, 
seeing that in Jih-nan lay the only port 
which was open for foreign trade with 
China at the beginning of our era, and 
that that province was then included 
administratively, within the limits of 
China Proper (see Richthofen, China, i. 
504-610; the same author’s papers in 
the Trans, of the Berlin Geog. Hoc. for 
1876 ; and a paper by one of the present 
winters in Proc. R. Ceoq. Sor., November 
1882.) 

Another theory has been suggested 
by our friend M. Terrien de la Couperie 
in an elaborate note, of which we can 
but state the general gist. Whilst 
he quite accepts tlie suggestion that 
Kiao-chi or Tongking. anciently called 
Kiao-ti, was the Kativgara of Ptolemy’s 
authority, he denies that Jih-nan can 
have been the origin of Sinae. This 
he does on two chief grounds: (1) 
That Jih-nan was not Kiao-chi, but a 
province a good deal further south, 
corresponding to the modem province 
of An (Nghe Ane, in the map of M. 
Dutreuil de Rhins, the capital of 
which is about 2° 17' in lat. S. of 
Hanoi). This is distinctly stated in 
the Official Geography of Annam. An 
was one of the twelve provinces of 
Cochin China proper till 1820-41, when, 
with two others, it was transferred 
to Tongking. Also, in the Chinese 
Historical Atlas, Jih-nan lies in Chen- 
Cliing, i.e. Cochin-China. (2) That 
the ancient pronunciation of Jih-nan, 
as indicated by the Chinese authorities 
of the Han period, was Nit-nam. It 
is still pronounced in Sinico-Anuamite 
(the most archaic of the Chinese 
dialects) Nhut-nam, and in Cantonese 
Yatnam. M. Terrien further points 
out that the export of Chinese goods, 
and the traffic with the south ana 
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west, was for several centuries b.c. 
monopolised by the State of Tsen 
(now pronounced in Sinico-Annamite 
Chen, and in Mandarin Tien), which 
corresponded to the centre and west of 
modern Yun-nan. The She-ki of Sze- 
ma Tsien (b.c. 91), and the Annals 
of the Han Dynasty afford inter¬ 
esting information on this subject. 
When the Emperor Wu-ti, in con¬ 
sequence of Chang-Kien’s information 
brought back from Bactria, sent envoys 
to find the route followed by the 
traders of Shuh (i.e. bze-ckuen) to 
India, these envoys were detained by 
Tang-Kiang, King of Tsen, who ob¬ 
jected to their exploring trade-routes 
through his territory, saying haughtily : 
“ Has the Han a greater dominion than 
ours 1 ” 

M. Terrien conceives that as the 
only communication of this Tsen State 
with the Sea would l>e by the Song-Koi 
R., the emporium of sea-trade with that 
State would he at its mouth, viz. at Kiao- 
t i or Kattigara. Thus, he considers, the 
name of Tsen, this powerful and arro¬ 
gant State, the monopoliser of trade- 
routes, is in all probability that which 
spread far and wide the name of Chin, 
Hin, Sinae , Thinae , and preserved its 
predominance in the mouths of 
foreigners, even when, as in the 2nd 
century of our era, the great Empire 
of the Han has extended over the Delhi 
of the Song-Koi. 

This theory needs more consideration 
than we can now give it. But it will 
doubtless have discussion elsewhere, 
and it does not disturb Richthofen’s 
identification of Kattigara. 

[Prof. Giles regards the suggestions 
of Richthofen and T. de la Couperie 
as mere guesses. From a recent re¬ 
consideration of the subject he has 
come to the conclusion that the name 
may possibly be derived from the 
name of a dynasty, Ch-in or Tsfin, 
which flourished b.c. 255-207, and be¬ 
came widely known in India, Persia, 
and other Asiatic countries, the final 
a being added by the Portuguese.] 

A ' Di —“Behind this country 

(Chrysi) the soa comes to a termination 
somewhore in Thin, and in the interior of 
that country, quite to the north, there is 
a very great oity called Thinae, from which 
raw silk and silk thread and silk stuffs are 
brought overland through Baotria to Bary- 
ga&a, as they are on the other hand by the 
Ganges River to LimyrioS. It is not easy, 
however, to get to this Thin, and few and 


far between are those who come from it. . . 

—Periphu Marie Erytkmei; see MilUer, Geoa. 
Gr. Min. i. 303. 

c. 150—“The inhabited part of our earth 
is bounded on the east by the Unknown 
Land which lies along the region occupied 
by the easternmost races of Aria Minor, the 
Sinae and the natives of SericS. . . 
Clavdiux Ptoleny, Bk. vii. ch. 5. 

c. 545.—“The country of silk, I may men¬ 
tion, is the remotest of all the Indies, lying 
towards the left when you enter the Indian 
Sea, hut a vast distance further off than the 
Persian Gulf or that island which tho Indians 
call Selediba, and the Greeks Taprohane. 
Tzinitza (elsewhere Tzinista) is the name 
of the Country, and the Ocean compasses it 
round to the left, just as the same Ocean 
compasses Barbari (i.e. the Somali Country) 
round to the right. And the Indian philo¬ 
sophers called Brachmans toll you that u you 
were to stretch a straight cord from Tzinitza 
through Persia to the Roman territory, you 
would just divide tho world in halves.’’— 
Comas, Topog. Cknet., Bk. II. 

c. 641.— “In 641 the King of Magadha 
(Behar, &o.) sent an ambassador with a let¬ 
ter to tho Chinese. Court. The emperor . . . 
in return directed one of his officers to go to 
the King . . . and to invite his submission. 
The King Bhiloyto (Siladitya) was all aston¬ 
ishment . * Since time immemorial, ’ he asked 
his officer, ‘did ever an amltasKador come 
from Muhixhintoii 7 ’ . . . Tho Chinese author 
remarks that in the tongue of the barbarians 
the Middle Kingdom is called MobxAxxnian 
(Maha-ChXna-sthiina)."- -From <\uh«h Ac., 
lxv.ii. 

781.—“Adam Priest and Bishop and Pope 
of Trines than. . . . The preachings of our 
Fathers to the King of Tzinia. ’ -Syr.ac Part 
of the Insrrip'vm of Sinyauju. 

11th Century. ~The “King of China" 
(BhixudfrousAi/i) appears in the list of 
provinces and monarchies in the great in¬ 
scription of the Tanjore Pagoda. 

1128. —“China and ATMdchina appear ina 
list of places producing silk and other cloths, 
in the Abhilashitlirthuch>ntanut»i of the 
Ohalukya King .’"—Somceeannlnv ( 3f $.) * Bk. 

Ill. ch. 6. 

1298.—“You must know the Boa in which 
lie the Islands of those jiarts is called the 
Soa of Chin. . . . For, in the language in 
those Isles, when they say Chin, 'tis Manzi 
they moan."- Marco Polo, Bk. III. eh. iv. 


* It may l>e well to apiiend here the whole list 
which I Had on a scrap of paper m Or. Burnell’s 


handwriting (Y): 
Pohilapura. 

ChinavallL 

Avantikshetra (f r li«Mi)i 
Ntgapattana (.Vnoapaftini 0 
Pindyadefe (Madura). 
Allikokara. 

Slmhalad vipa (Ceylon). 
GopdkosthAna (1 ?). 
Gujaiuis thins. 

Th&naka (TKanat) 


Anitavat* (Auhilmd). 
giiukp’.ira. 

Mulasthaua (Multan). 

TottideSa. 

Pafichapatfana. 

China. 

Mah&chfna. 
Kallngadeta (Ttlvgu 
Country). 

YaftgadeJa (Beayal), 
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c. 1300.—“Large ships, called in the 
language of Chin ‘junks,'bring various sorts 
of choice merchandize and cloths. . . — 

Rashiduddin, in Elliot, i. 69. 

1516.—. . there is the Kingdom of 
China, which they say is a very extensive 
dominion, both along the coast of the sea, 
and in the interior. . . ."— Barbosa, 204. 

15g3.—“if. Then Ruolius and Mathiolus 
of Siena say that the best camphor is from 
China, ana that the best of all Camphors 
is that purified by a certain Imrbarian King 
whom they call King (of) China. 

“0. Then you may tell Ruolius and 
Mathiolus of Siena that though they are 
so well acquainted with Greek and Latin, 
there’s no need to make such a show of it 
as to call every body ‘barbarians’ who is 
not of their own race, and that besides this 
they are quite wrong in the fact . . . that 
the King of China does not occupy himself 
with making camphor, and is in fact one 
of the greatest Kings known in the world." 
—Oarcia be Orta, f. 45ft. 

e, 1590.—“Near to this is Pegu, which 
former writers called Cheen, accounting 
this to be the capital city.” —Ayeen, cd. 
1800, ii. 4; [tr. Jarrett, ii. 1191. (See 

MACHEEN.) 


CHINA, s. In the scn.se of porce¬ 
lain this word (Chir>t, &e.) is used in 
Asiatic languages as well as in English. 
In English it does not occur in Minshew 
(2nd ed. 1627j, though it does in some 
earlier publications. [The earliest 

J notation in N.JC.D. is from Cogan’s 
'into, 1653.] The phrase China-dishes 
as occurring in Drake and in Shak.s- 
pe.re, shows how the word took the 
sense of porcelain in our own and other 
languages. The phrase China-dishes as 
first used was analogous to Turkey- 
carpets. But in the latter we. have 
never lost the geographical sense of 
the adjective. In tne word turquoises , 
again, the phrase was no douht origiu- 
all 3 r pierres turquoises, or the like, and 
here, as in china dishes, the specific has 
superseded the generic sense. The use 
of arcib in India for an Arab horse is 
analogous to china. The word is used 
in the sense of a china dish in Lane’s 
Arabian Nights, iii. 492; [Burton, 1. 
376]. 


851.—“There is in China a very fine clay 
with which they make vases' transparent, 
like bottles; water can he seen inside of 
them. These vases arc made of clay." — 
Reinaud, Relations , i. 34. 

c. 1350.—“China-ware (al-fakhkhdr al- 
Sinly) is not made except in tbe cities of 
Zaltun and of Sin Kal&n. . . -Ibn Jiatuta, 
iv. 266. 


c. 1530.—“I was passing one day along 
a street in Damascus, when I saw a slayo- 
boy let fall from his hands a great China 
dish (sahfat min al-hakhkhAr af-SlnTy) which 
they call in that country sakn. It broke, 
awl a crowd gathered round the little Mame¬ 
luke ."--Ibn Jiatuta, i. 238. 

c. 1567. Le niercantie ch'andauano 
ogn* anno da Goa a Bezeneger era.no inolti 
caualli Arabi . . . e unche pr:ee di China, 
zafaran, o searlatti .”—Cesare de’ Frdcriri, in, 
Ramnsio, iii. 889. 

1579.—“. . . we met with one ship more 
loaden with linnen, China silke, and China 
dishes. . . .”— brake , World Eiuompastvd, 
in Hak. Soc. 112. 

c. 1580.—“Usum vosorum aureorum ot 
argenteorum Aegyptii rejoccrunt, ubi mur- 
rhina vosa adinveuere ; quae ex India affer- 
uutur, et ex ea region© quam Sini voeant, 
ubi couficiuntur ex variis lapidibus, prae- 
cipueque ex jaspide."-- 1‘rosp. AI pi nun, Pt. 
1. p. 55. 

c. 1590.---“The gold and silver dishes 
are tied up in red cloths, and those in 
Copper anil China in white ones."— 

Ain, i. 58. 

c. 1603.— “. . . as it were in a fruit dish, 
a dish of some threepence, your honours 
have seen such dishes; they are not China 
dishes, but very good dishes ."—Abaev r* fur 
Abaeure, ii. 1. 

1608-9. - “A faire China dish (which cost 
ninctio Kupias, or forty-five Reals of ei^ht) 
was broken."— llavkine, in Rurrhae, i 220. 

1609.— “Ho has a lodging in the Strand 
for the purpose, or to watch when ladies 
are gone to the China-house, or the Ex¬ 
change, that he may meet them by chance 
anil give them presents. ..." 

“Ay, sir: his wife was the rich China¬ 
woman, that the ( mrtiers visited so often." 
--lirii Jonson, lent IVvrnnv, i. 1. 

1615.— 

"... Oh had i now rny Wishes, 

Sure you should learn to make their China 
Dishes. ” 

Doggrel prefixed to Coryal's Crvdilies. 

o. 1690.— Kaempfcr in his account of the 
Persian Court mentions that tho department 
where porcelain'and plate dishes, «c., were 
kept and cleaned was called Chin-kh&na, 
* the Chimt-doset ’; and thoso servants who 
carried in the dishes were called Chinikash. 
. A morn. Erot,, p. 125. 

1711.—“Pursolaine, or China-ware is so 
tender a Commodity that good Instructions 
are as necessary for Paekago aw Purchase.” 
- Lorbjer, 126. 

1747.- -“The Art of Cookery made Plain 
and Easy; which far Exceeds any Thing 
of tbe Kind yet Published. By a Lady. 
London. Printed for the Author, and Sold 
by Mrs. Ashurn a China Shop Woman, 
Comer of fleet Ditch, MDCCXLVTI," 
This the title of the original edition of 
Mrs. Gloss’s Cookery, os given by G. A. 
Bala, in Iltd. News , May 12, 1883. 
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1876.—“ Schuyler mentions that the best 
native earthenware in Turkietan is called 
Chilli, and hears a clumsy imitation of a 
Chinese mark"—(see Turkistan, i. 187.) 

For the following interesting note on 
the Arabic use we are indebted to 
Professor Robertson Smith :— 

§TnIya is spoken of thus in the Lataifo’l- 
ma’arif of al-fh'Slibl, ed. Re Jong, Leydon, 
1867, a book written in a.D. 990. “The 
Aralw were wont to call all elegant vessels 
and the like 8lnly& (t>. Chinese), whatever 
they really were, because of the specialty 
of the Chinese in objects of vertu ; and this 
usage remains in the common word san-dnd 
(pi. of flnii/a) to the present day." 

So in the Taj&rilxj l-Onium of I bn Masko- 
waih (Fr. Hist. Ar. ii. 457), it is said that 
at the wedding of Mamun with Buran “ her 
grandmother strewed over her 1000 jiearls 
from a sinlya of gold." In Egypt the ! 
familiar round brass trays used to dine off, 
are now called sinlya (vulgo sanii/a), [the 
.visI, .yent of N. India] and so is a European 
saucer. 

The expression siniyat rif sin, “ A Chinese 
yljifyrt," is quoted again by Re Coo jo from 
a loom of Abul shibl Again, xiii. 27. [See 

SNEAKER | 

[CHINA BEER, s. Some kind of | 
liquor used in China, perhaps a variety ; 
of mkd. 

[1615.—“1 carid a jarr of China Beare. ' 
—Cocks’* Diary, i. 34. J 

CHINA-BUCKEER, n.n. One of 
the chief Delta-mouths of the Ira wadi 
is mi called in marine charts. Wo have 
not been able to ascertain the origin of 
the mime, further than that Prof. 
Forrhhammer, in his Notes on the Early 
Hist. and. Geoy. of Br. Burma (p. 16), 
states that, the. country between Ran¬ 
goon and Basse in, i.e. on the west of 
the Rangoon River, bore the name of 
Bokhara , of which Buckcrr is a corrup¬ 
tion. This does not explain the China. 

CHINA ROOT, h. A once, famous 
drug, known as Radix Chime and 
Tuber China*, being the tuber of 
various species of Umilax (N. 0. Smi- 
laceae , the same to which sarsaparilla 
belongs). It was said to have been 
used with good effect on Charles V. 
when suffering from gout, and acquired 
a great repute. It was also much used 
in the same way as sarsaparilla. It is 
now quite olisolete in England, but is 
still held in esteem in the native 
pharmacopoeias of China and India. 


1563.— “Ji. I wish to take to Portugal 
some of the Root or Wood of China, since 
it is not a contraband drug. ... 

“ V. This wood or root grows in China, 
an immense country, presumed to be on 
the confines of Muscovy . . . and because 
in all these regions, both in China and in 
Japan, there exists the vu/rbo napolilatw, 
the merciful Goa hath willed to giro thorn 
this root for remedy, and with it the good 
physicians there know well the treatment.” 
—Garcia, f. 177. 

c. 1590.- “Sircar Silhet i° very moun¬ 
tainous. . . . China-Root (rhob-ctini) is 
produced here in great plenty, which was 
but lately discovered by some Turks.”— 
A yeen A kb., by Gladwin, ii. 10 ; [ed. Jan-rfl, 
ii. 124j. 

1598. —“ The roote of China is conimonlie 
v.sed among the Egyptians . . . specially 
f,,r a consumption, for the whiefc they secth 
the roote China in hn-th "f a h«yino or oocke, 
whereby they become whole and fa ire of 
face.”— l)r. Cat "’tan “S, in I.mtchvUv, 124, 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 112). 

c. ltllO.— “ Quant k la verole. . . . Its la 
gueris«erit sans xuernvee du bois d’Eschine. 
. . - By raid ((• Lata!, ii. 9 (ed. 1679); 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 13 , al-o sec i. 182|, 

jc 1090. - “The caravans returned with 
musk, China-wood |W» dc C/uncl.”- 
Hermrr, oil. I \nstat>ic. p. 425. , 

CHINAPATAM, n.p. A name 
sometimes given by the natives to 
Madras. The name is now written 
Sheri nni- Shmmi-pj>atanaro. Tam , in Tel. 
Chennapnttanamu , and the following is 
the origin of that, name according to 
the statement given in W. Hamilton’s 
Hindustan 

On "this part of the Coast of Coromandel 
. . . the English . . . possessed no fixed 
establishment until a.o. 1(539, in which year, 
on the 1st of Marih, a grant was received 
from the descendants of the Hindoo dynasty 
nt Rijanngiir, then reigning at Chander- 
gberry, for the erection of a fort. This 
document from Rrco Hung Rayed expressly 
enjoins, that the town and fort to be erected 
at Madras shall bn called ufter his own 
name. ■ v >Ver Rimy a Raya/tabim: but the local 
governor or Naik, Damerla Vencatadri, who 
first invited Mr. Francis Ray, the chief of 
Armagon. to remove to Madras, had pre¬ 
viously intimated to him that ho would 
have the new English establishment founded 
in the name of his father Chennappa, and 
the name of Chenappapatam continues to be 
universally applied to the town of Madras 
by the natives of that division of the south 
of India named Drovida."—(Vol. ii. p. 413). 

Dr. Burnell doubted this origin of 
the name, and considered that the 
actual name could hardly have been 
formed from that of Chenappa. It is 
possible that some name similar to 
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Chinap&tan was borne by the place 
previously. It will be seen under 
MADRAS that Barros curiously connects | 
the Chinese with St. ThomA To this 
may be added this passage from the 
English translation of Mendoza’s China, 
the original of which wa^ published in 
1586, the translation by R. Parke in 
1588:— 

“. . . it is plaindy aeene that they did 
come with the shipping vnto the Indies . . . 
so that at this day there is great memory 
of them in the Hands Philippines and on the 
cost of Coromande, which is tho cost against 
the Kingdoms of Norsinga towards the sea 
of Bengalu (misprinted Cengala) ; whereas m a 
town, mlled vnto this day the Soile of the 
Chinos for that they did retdifie and make the 
same ’*—(i. 94). 

I strongly suspect that, this was 
Chinapatam, or Madras. [On the other 
hand, the popular derivation is ac¬ 
cepted in tlie Madras Gloss., p. 163. 
The gold plate containing the grant, of 
J8ri Ranga Raja is said to have been 
kept by the English for more than a 
century, till its loss in 1746 at the 
capture of Madras by the French — 
(Irheeler, Early iiec., 41)).] 

1780. -The hlawaub sent him to Choena 
Pafctun (Madras) under tho escort «.f a small 
|>arty of tight Cavalry."— H of H> t <lur Naik, 

CHINCHEW. CHINCHEO, up. 

A port of Fuhkien in f’hina. Some 
ambiguity exists as to the application 
of the name, in English charts the 
name is now attached to the ancient 
and famous port of (diwan chan-fu 
(Thstouan-'Jutou f>-u of French writers), 
the Zuytou of Marcu Polo and other 
medieval tiaveileis. Rut tin: Chin 
eheo of the Spaniaids and Portuguese 
to this day, and the Chinehew of older 
English liooks, is, as Mr. C. Phillips 
pointed out somt v euis ago, not Chwan- 
ciiau fu, but (Jhaii’i-chau fu , distant 
from the former some 80 m. in a 
direct line, and about 140 by naviga 
tion. Tbe province of Fuhkien is 
often called Chincheo by Uie early 
Jesuit writers. (hangcliau and its 
dependencies seem In have (i nstituted 
the ports of Fuhkien with which 
Macao and Manilla communicated, 
and hence apparently they applied 
the same name to the. port and the 
province, though Chang-chau was never 
the official capital of Fukhien (see 
Enoyc. Britann., 9th ed. s.v. and refer¬ 


ences there). CMncheos is used for 
“people of Fuhkien” in a quotation 
under COMPOUND. 

1517 .—“■ . . in another place called 
Chincheo, where the people were much 
richer than in Canton (Cantdo). From that 
city used every year, before nur people came 
to Malaca, to come to Malaca 4 j inks loaded 
with gold, silver, and silk, returning laden 
with wares from India.” —Correa, ii. 529. 

CHIN-CHIN. Ill the “pigeon 
English” of Chinese ports this signi¬ 
fies ‘salutation, compliments,’ or ‘to 
salute,’ and is much used by English¬ 
men as slang in such senses. It is a 
corruption ot the Chine,se phrase ts’ing- 
ts’ing, Pekingese ch’iruj ehUna, a term 
of salutation answering to ‘ thank-you,’ 
‘adieu.’ In the same vulgar dialect 
chin-chin joss means religious worship 
of any kind (see JOSS). It is curious 
that the phrase occurs in a quaint 
story told to William of Itubnick by a 
Chinese priest whom he met at the Court 
of the Great Kaan (sec below). And it. 
is equally remarkable to find the same 
story related with singular closeness of 
correspondence out of “the Chinese 
books of Geography ’’ by Francesco 
Oarb-tt i, 350 years later (in 1600). He 
calls the creatures Ziuzin ( Ragiona- 
menti di F. C,, pp. 138-8). 

1253.— “One day there sate by mo a cer¬ 
tain pnost of Cathay, dressed in a red cloth 
of exquisite colour, and when t asked him 
whence they got such a dye, he told me how 
in tbe eastern parts of Cathay there were 
lofty cliffs on which dwelt certain creatures 
in all things partaking of human form, ex¬ 
cept that thoir kuees did not bend. . . . 
The huntsmen go tnither, taking very strong 
beer with them, and make holes in the rocks 
which they fill with this beer. . . . Then 
they hide themselves and those creatures 
coino out of their holes and taste the liquor, 
and call out ‘Chin Chin.' —Jtinerartum, 
in Rec. de Voyages. Ac., iv. 328. 

Probably some form of this phrase 
is intended in the word used by Pinto 
in the following passage, which Cogan 
leaves untranslated :— 

c. 1540.—“So after we had saluted one 
another after the manner of tho Country, 
they went and anchored by the shorn" (in 
orig. “despot s de se faierem. as sms e as 
nossat salvos a Charge hina con to emtre este 
yente se custuma .”)— In Cogan. p. BO; in 
orig. ch. xlvii. 

1795.—“The two junior members of the 
! Chinese deputation came at the appointed 
hour. ... On entering the door of the 
marquee they both made an abrupt atop, 
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and resisted all solicitation to advance to 
chairs that had bean prepared for them, 
until 1 should first be seated; in tbi« 
dilemma, Dr. Buchanan, who had visited 
Ohino, advised mo what was to be done ; 1 
immediately seized on the foremost, whilst 
the Doctor hinnolf grappled with the 
second; thus wc wxm nxod them in their 
seats, both parties during the struggle, re- 
]>eating Chin Chin, Chin Chin, the Chinese 
term of salutation." —Syma, Embassy to 
Ara, 295. 

1829.—“One of the Chinese servants 
came to nte and said, ‘ Mr. Tallxit chin- 
chin you come down.”'- The VanJctnae at 
Canton, p. 20. 

1880.— “But far from thinking it any 
shame to deface our beautiful language, 
the English seem to glory m its distortion, 
and will often ask one another to come to 
‘ chow-chow' instead of dinner ; and send 
their ‘chin-chin,’ even in letters, rather 
than their compliments; most of them ig¬ 
norant of the fact that ‘ ekov'-rhow ’ is no 
more Chi nose than it is Hebrew; that 
‘chin-chin,' though an expression used by 
the Chinese, dues not in its true meaning 
come near to the ’ good-bye, old fellow, for 
which it is often used, or the compliments 
fur which it is frequently substituted.” II'. 
ih ll, Him of (J<>,'/ten Si not, i. 158 ; fed. 1883, 

V »Y 

CHINSURA, I.-]*- A town on the 
Hoogly Kiver, 26 miles uWve Calcutta, 
on the west bank, whit h was the neat 
of a Dutch settlement and factory 
down to 18*24, when it was reded to 
us hv the Treaty of Loudon, under 
which the Dutch give up Mala. c.> and 
their settlements in continental Jndia, 
whilst we withdrew from Sumatra. 
[The place gave its name to a kind of 
cloth, Chin wh urns (see PIECE-GOODS) ] 

1884.—“Tins day It!tween 3 and 6 o’clock 
in the Afternoon, (.’apt. Richardson and his 
Sergeant, caruu to my house in ye Chin 
chera, aud brought me this following message 
from ye President. . . — I/rdffrs, Diary, 

Hak. Soc. i. 166. 

1705.—“La Lug- appellee Clmmdernagor 
est une tr^s-belle Maisou situtSe sur le bonl 
d un dos bras du fleuvo de Oange. ... A 
uno lieue do la Logo il y a une grande Villo 
appellee Chinch urat. , . Luillirr , 64-65. 

17*26 —“The place where our Ixidge (or 
Factory) is is properly called Sinternu [t.«. 
Chinsural ana not Hoogli (which is the 
name of the village)."— Vatmtijn. v. 162. 

1727.—“ Chlnehnra, where the Dutch 
Emporium stands . . . the Factors have 
a great many good Houses standing pleas¬ 
antly on the River-Side; and all of them 
have pretty Gardens. ”— A . Hamilton, li. 20; 
ed. 1744, il. 18. 

[1788. — “ Shtnahnn." See quotation 
under CALCUTTA] 


CHINTS, CHINCH, s. A bug. 
This word is now quite obsolete both in 
India and in England. It is a corrup¬ 
tion of the Portuguese chinche, which 
again is from cirnex. Mrs. Trollope, 
in her once famous liook on the Do¬ 
mestic Manners of the Americans, 
made much of* a supjKised instance of 
affected squeamislmess in American 
ladies, who used the word chintm in¬ 
stead of buy*. But she was ignorant 
of the fact that chints was. an old and 
proper name for the objectionable 
exotic insert, ‘bug’ Wing originally 
but a figurative (and perhaps a polite) 
term, ‘an object of disgust ana 
horror’ (Wedgwood). Thus the case 
was exactly the opposite of what she 
chose to imagine ; chints was the real 
name, bug trie more or less affected 
euphonium. 

1616.—“In the night we were likowise 
very much disquieted with another sort, 

| called M vs'/tierti**, like our Gnats, but 
i siunc-what. 1es'<: and in that season we 
j were n* r y much troubled with Chinches, 
i another sort of little troublesome aud offen- 
| sivo creatures, like little Tikes: and these 
! annoyed us two wayes, as first by their 
luting and s-tinging. and then by their stink.” 

I —Terry, ed. 1865, p. 37*2; fed. 1777, p. 117’,. 

[ 1615.—** . . for the most part the bed- 

j stead* m Italy are of forged iron gilded, 
since it is impossible to keeps the wooden 
ones from the chimices. ' —Hi Hyn’s Diary, 
Mept. 29. 

1673.— ,l . . . Our Bodies broke out into 
small fiery Pimples . . . augmented by 
Muskoetoe - Hites, and Chinees raising 
Blisters on us." — Fryer, 35. 

,, “Chints are venomous, and if 
vuueeaed leave a most Povsonous Stench." 
-Ibid. 189. 

CHINTZ, s. A printed or spotted 
cotton doth ; Port, chita ; Malir. chit, 
and H. child. 'Pile word in this last 
form occurs (c. 1590) in the Ain-i-Ak- 
bari. (i. 95). It comes apparently from 
the Ski. chit rit, * variegated, speckled.’ 
The Wst chintzes were bought on the 
Madras coasts at Masulipatam and 
Sadras. The French form of the word 
is chitc, which has suggested the possi¬ 
bility of our sheet Wing of the same 
origin. But chile is apparently of 
Indian origin, through the Portuguese, 
whilst, sheet is much older than the 
Portuguese communication with India. 
Thus (1450) m Sir T. Cumberworth’s 
will he directs his “ wreched lwd v to be 
Wryd in a chitte with owte any kyste ” 
(Academy, Sept 87, 1879, p. 230). 
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The resemblance to the Indian forms 
in this is very curious. 

1614.—“. . . chintz and chadors. . . 

— Peyton, in Pyrrhus , i. 530. 

[1616.—“3 per Chint bramport.”— Cocke’s 
Diary, i. 171. 

[1623.— “Lumen MampV^ with works of 
sundry colours (which they call cit).” - /'. 
dr!la Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 45.'; 

1653.—“Chites en Indou signifio des 
toilles imprimef 5 ?.” —ID la Hou/luye/e-Oouz, 
ed. 1647, p. 536. 

c. 1666.—“Le principal trulle des llol- 
landois & Amedabad, est de chites, qui mmt 
de toiles peintes.” Thermot, v. 35. In the 
English version (1687) this is written schitea 
(iv. ch. v.). 

1676.—“ Chites or Painted Calicuts, which 
they call Calmendar, that is done with a 
pencil, are made in the Kingdom of (h>l- 
conda, 'and particularly about. Ma.mll- 
patam.“ — Ta,rrnier, E.T., p. 126; fed. Ball , 
li. 4]. 

1725. --“The returns that are injurious 
to our manufactures, or growth of our own 
country, are printed calicoes, chintz, wr. eight 
silks, stuffs, of herba, and barks.” -I)ejn-, 
New Voyage round the World. H’yrfs, Oxford, 
1840, p. 161. 

1726. —“The Warehouse Keeper reported 
to the Hoard, that the chintzes, being 
brought from painting, had been examined 
at the sorting god own, and that it was the 
general opinion that both the cloth and the 
paintings were worse than the musters.”— 
In Wheel/ r, ii, 407. 

c. 1733.- | 

“ No, let a charming chintz and Brussels j 
lace i 

Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my life- j 
less face.” | 

1‘njU', Moral Ksieiye, i. 24k. ? 

“ And, when she sees her friend in deep j 
despair, ' 

Observes how much a Chintz exceeds . 

Mohair. ...” I 

Jln'd. ii. 170. ! 

1817.—“Blue cloths, and chintzes in 
particular, have always formed an extensive 
article of import from Western India.” • 
Hufflee, H. of Java. i. 86; [2nd ed. i, &5, 
ana cornp. i. 190 j. 

In the earlier books about India aonie 
kind of chintz is often termed pintado 
(q.v.). See. the phraseology in the 
quotation from Wheeler above. 

This export from India to Europe 
has long ceased. When one. of the 
present writers was Hub-Collector of 
the Madras District (1866-67), chintzes 
were still figured by an old man at 
Badras, who had been taught by the 
Dutch, the cambric being furnished to 
him by a Madras Chetty (q.v.). He is 


now dead, and the business has ceased ; 
in fact the colours for the process are 
no longer to be bad.* The former 
chintz manufactures of Fulicat are 
mentioned by Correa , Lenda*, ii. 2, 
p. 507. Havart (1693) mentions the 
manufacture at Sadras (i. 92), and 
gives a good description of the process 
of painting the.se. cloths, which he calls 
chitsen (iii. 13). There is also a /very 
complete account in the Lettres Edtiji- 
antis, \ i v. 110 srtjq. 

In Java and Sumatra chintzes of a 
very peculiar kind of marbled pattern 
are still manufactured by women, 
under the name of bdtik. 

CHIPE, s. In Portuguese use, from 
Tamil shi/ipi , ‘an oyster.’ The pearl- 
oysters taken in the pearl-fisheries of 
Tuticorin and Manur. 

[1602.- “And the tishors on that coast 
gave him as tribute une day’s oysters {hum 
dm de chipo), that is the result of one day’s 
peiul tishiug.”- -t.'ovtu, Dec. 7, Bk. VIII. 
eh. ii. J 

16S5. -“ The chipe, for so they call those 

* 1 leaui this passage as l)r. Burnell wrote it. 
Hut though limited to a ■.peeith' locality, of which 
I doubt .iot it was trio', it romeyi, an idea of the 
en tiro extinction of the ancient chintz production 
winch l lind is nut justified by thu farts, as shown 
in a most interesting letter from Mr. Purdon 
Clarke, C.S.I., of the India Museum. One kind 
is still mad*) at Masulijialam, under the super¬ 
intendence of Persian merchants, to supply the 
l-pahan riiuiket and the “Moghul'' trailers at 
Bombay. At Vnli -it \ery peculiar chintzes are 
made, which are, in'iudy Ktilom K'tri work, or 
hand-painted (apparently tlm vioid now used in¬ 
stead nt the . rilmeitthir <>f Tavernier,—see above, 
ami under CALAMANDER). This is a work 
of ir.lliiite labour, .vs the ground has to be stopped 
off with wax almost ns many times as there are 
colours used. At Oomliaconiim Sarongs (q.v.) are 
printed for the Straits. Very bold printingiadone 
at WSlaiapot m N. Arcot, for sale to the Moslem at 
llyderaliatl and Bangalore. 

'\n anecdote is told me by Mr Clarke which 
indicates a caution as to more tilings than chintz 
printing. One partieular kind of chintz met with 
fa 8. India, ho was assured by the vendor, was 

printed at W-; but he did nut recognize the 

locality. Hhortly afterwards, visiting for the 
second time the city of X. (we will call it), where 
he had already bepn assured by the collector’s 
native, aids that there was no such manufacture, 
and showing the stuff, with the statement of its 

being made at W-, * Why,' said the collector, 

'that is where, i live!' Immediately iiehiitii his 
bungalow was a small Lazar, and in IhiH the work 
was found going on, though on a small scale. 

Just so we shall often Hud persons “ who have 
been in India, and on the spot --asseverating that 
at such and such a place there are no missions or 
no converts ; whilst those who have cared to know, 
know better.— (ii. V.) 

(For Indian chintzes, sen Forbes Watson, Textile 
Manufacture*, Ml seqq.; Muklmrji, Art Man it* 
fuaurte of India, 348 eetjq. ; 8. H, Uadi, Mon. on 
Dye* and Dyeing in the N.W.P. and Ovdh, 44 
etqq. ; Francis, Man. on Punjab Cotton Industry, 4.1 
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oysters which their boats are wont to fish." 
— Ribriro, f. 63. 

1710.—“ Some of these oysters or chepls, 
as the natives call them, produce pearls, but 
such are rnro, the greater port producing 
only sued pearls (aljofrts) [see ALJOFAR].” 
Sanaa, Or&nle Uoiu/uut. ii. 243. 

OHIBETTA, a. H. chirditd , Mabr. 
kirdita. A Himalayan herliaceous 
plant of the order Gentmnaceae ( Swertia 
Chirata , llani. ; Ophelia Chirata, 
Griesbach ; Gentiana Vhirayilu, Itoxl*. ; 
Agathetea chirayta , Don.), the dried 
twigs of which, infused, afford a pure 
hitler tonic and febrifuge. Its Skt. 
name kiruta-tikta, ‘the bitter plant of 
the Kirdtas refers its discovery to that 
people, an cxtensively-dillused forest, 
tribe, east and north-east of Bengal, 
the Ki/ijldJat of the Periplus, and the 
people of the K ifipddia of Ptolemy. 
There is no indication of its having 
been known to G. de Orta. 

[1773.—“AW Meg in Bengal; Creat in 
Bombay. ... It is excessively bitter, and 
given as a stomachic and vermifuge. 
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1820. - “They also give a bitter decoction 
of the ncem ( M>i in uznihnn I,in) and che- 
reeta. , ’--.'liv. at the TnU'iis/ilp of Jmny, ill 
Tran*. Lit. Six-. of HodiIxoi, ii. 232. 


1787.—“ Mrs. Arend . . . will wait upon 
any Lady at her own house on the shortest 
notice, by addressing a chit to her. in 
Cbattawala Gully, opposite Mr. Motte’s 
old house, Tiretta's bazar.”—Advt. in 
Seton-Kurr, i. 226. 

1794.—“The petty but constant and uni¬ 
versal manufacture of chits which prevails 
her v.”—Huyh Bin, 4, 147. 

1829.—“He wanted a chithee or note, 
for this is the roost note-writing country 
under heaven; the very Drum-major writes 
me a note to tell me alx»ut the mails.”— 
Mem. of Cal. Mountain , 2nd ed.; 80. 

1839.--“A thorough Madras lady . . . 
receives a number of morning visitors, takes 
j up a little worsted work ; goes to tiffin with 
j Mrs. (’., unless Mrs. D. comes to tiffin with 
her, and writes some dozens of chits. . . . 
These incessant chits are an immense trouble 
and interruption, but the ladies seem to 
I like them .”—Letters from Ma/lras, 284. 

j 

j CHITCHKY, s. A curried vege- 
I table mixture, often served and eaten 
i witli meat curry. Properly Beng. 
j chhechki. 

\ 1875.-- “. . . Chhenchki, usually called 

1 tnrblri m the Vanlhamana District, a sort 
i -if hodge-jssigo consisting of potatoes, 

| brinjaK and tender stalks. . . .”—(ioiivda 
j Sunuinta, i. 59. 


1874. “Chiretta has long boon held ill 
esteem by the Hindus. . . , In England 
it began to attract some attention alxeit 
1829; and in 1839 was introduced into the 
Edinburgh I'liiinnaeopndn. The plant was 
tirst described by lies burgh in 1814. ” -- 
Ilanbunj amt l'lurkiyr, 392. 

CHIT, CHITTY, S. A letter or 
note.; also a certificate given to a 
servant., or the like ; a pass. II. chi/thJ; 
Mabr. chitti. [Skt. chitra , ‘ marked.’] 
The Indian Portuguese also use rhito 
for rscrito (Hluteau, Supplement). The 
Tamil people use shit for a ticket, or 
for a playing-card. 

1673.- 1 sent ono of our Guidos, with 

his Master’s Chitty, or Pass, to the (Jovern- 
nor, who received it kindly. Fryer, 126. 

[1757. --“If Mr. Ives is not too basic to 
honour this chitt which nothing but the 
greatest uneasiness could draw from mo.” — 
Ives, 134.] 

1785. —“.... Those Ladies and Gentle¬ 
men who wish to be taught that polite Art 
(drawing) by Mr. Hone, may know his terms 
by sending a Chit. . . .’’—In Setvn-Karr, 
i. 114. 

1786. -— 11 You are to sell rice, Ac., to every 
merchant from Muscat who brings you a 
chltty from Meer KAzim.”— Tippuat Letters , 


CHITTAGONG, n.p. A town, 
port, and district of Eastern Bengal, 
properly written Chat gun n> (see PORTO 
PIQUENO). ('liittagong appears to be 
the City of Bengal a of Vartheina and 
.some of the early Portuguese. (See 
BANDEL. BENGAL)' 

c. 13-lt).— “The first city of Bengal that 
we entered was Sudk&W&n, a great place 
situated on the shore of the great Sea.”— 
Ibn Batata, *v. 212. 

1552, - “ fn the mouths of the two arms 
of the Ganges enter two notable rivers, one 
on the oast, and one on the west, side, 
both bounding this kingdom (of Bengal); the 
one of those our people call the River of 
Chatigam, because it enters the Eastern 
estuary of the Ganges at a city of that 
name, which is the most famous and 
wealthy of that Kingdom, by reason of its 
Port, at which meets the traffic of all that 
Eastern region." — I)e Burras, Dec. IV. 
liv. ix. cap. i. 

[1586.— “Satagam.” Sec quotation under 

KING.] 

1591.—“So also they inform me that 
Antonio do Sousa Goudmho has served me 
well in Brmgualla, and that he has made 
tributary to this state the Isle of Sundiva, 
and has taken the fortress of ChatagU&o by 
force of arms.”— King's Letter, in ArcMria 
Port. Orient., fasc. iii. 257. 
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1596.—“From this River Eastward 50 
miles lyeth the towne of Chatig&n, which 
is the chief towne of Bcngala."— Linschoten, 
ch. xvi.; [Hak. Soc. i. 94 J.* 

c. 1610.—Pyrard do la Val has Chartic&n, 

i. 234; [Hak. Soo. i. 3*261 

1727.— “ Chittagoung, or, as the Portu¬ 
guese call it, Xatigam, about 50 Leagues 
below Dacca.”— .1. JJamilBm, ii. 24; od. 1744, 

ii. 22. 

17—.— ‘‘Chittlgan” in Orme (reprint), 
ii. 14. 

1786.--“The province of Ch&tig&n (vul¬ 
garly Chittagong) is a noble hold for a 
naturalist. It is so called, 1 lielieve, from 
the rhalag,^ which is the most beautiful little 
bird I ever saw .”—Sir IP. Jones, ii. 101. 

Elsewhere (p. 81) he calls it a 
“ Montpelier.” The derivation given 
hv this illustrious scholar is more 
titan questionable. The name seems 
to Ive really a form of the Sanskrit 
Chaturgrama (- Tetrapulis), [or accord¬ 
ing to others of Saptagrdma, ‘seven 
villages’], and it is curious that near 
tills position Ptolemy has a I'entapoln, 
very protably the same place. Chatur- 
grdma is still the name of a town in 
Ceylon, lat. 6°, long. 81°. 

CHITTLEDROOG, n.p. A fort 
8 W. of Bellary; properly Okttra 
Durgam, Red Hill (or Hill-Fort, or 
[‘picturesque fort']) called by the 
Mahommedans Chitaldurg (C. P. B.). 

CHITTORE, n.p. Chitor, or Chitor- 
garh , a very ancient and famous rock 
fortress in the Rajput State of Mewar. 
It is almost certainly the Ttdroepa of 
Ptolemy (vii. 1). 

1533.—“ Badour (t.e. Bahadur Shah) 
... in Chain panel . . . gent to carry off 
a quantity of powder and shot and stores for 
the attack on Chitor, which occasioned some 
delay because the distance was so great."— 
Correa, iii. 506. 

1615.—“The two and twentieth (Dec.), 
Master Edwards met me, accompanied 
with Thomas <>»ryat, who had passed into 
India on footo, hue course to Cytor, an 
ancient Citie ruined on a hill, but so that it 
appeares a Tombe (Towne 1 ) of wondorfull 
magnificence. . . ."—Sir Thomas Ro», in 

* There Is no mason to suppose that Linschoten 
had himself been to Chittagong. My friend, Dr. 
Burnell, in his (posthumous) edition of Linschoten 
for the Hakluyt Society has confounded iJhtiiigarn 
in this passage with Satgaon—eec Porto Plqneno 
(H. Y.> 

t The ch&tak which figures in Uindu poetry, is, 
according to the dictionaries, Cueulusmaanoleucos, 
which must be the pied cuckoo, Coeeyste i is dano* 
buM, On, In Jsrdon; but this tnrely cannot be 
8ir William's “moat beautiful little bird he ever 
asw"r 


Pvrehas, i. 540; [Hak. Soc. i. 102; “Cetor ” 
ini. Ill, “Chytor" in ii. 540]. 

[1813.—“. . . a tribute . . . imposed by 
Muhadajeo Seendhiya for the restitution of 
Chuetohrgurh, which he had conquered 
from the Rana.”— Broughton, Letters, ed. 
1892, p. 175.1 

CHOBDAR, s. H. from P. chob- 
dar, ‘a stick-bearer.’ A frequent at¬ 
tendant of Indian nobles, and in 
former days of Anglo-Indian officials 
of rank. ^Tliey are still a part of the 
state of the Viceroy, Governors, and 
Judges of the High Courts. The 
ckobadrs carry a staff overlaid with 
silver. 

1442.—“At the end of the hall stand 
tchobdars . . . drawn up in line."— Aldur- 
Rcuzdi, in India in the XV. Cent. 25. 

1673.—“If he (the President) move out 
of his Chamber, the Silver Staves wait on 
him.”—Fryer, 68. 

1701.—“. . . Yesterday, of his own 
accord, he told our linguists that he had 
sent four Chobdars and 25 men, as a safe¬ 
guard.”—In Whetler, i. 371. 

1788. -“Chubddr . . . Among the Na¬ 
bobs ho proclaims their praises aloud, as he 
runs before their palankeens .”—Indian Vo- 
rnhulary (8 took dale's). 

1793.—“They said a Chubdar, with a 
.silver-tick, one of the Sultan's messengers 
of justice, had taken them from the place, 
where they wero confined, to the public 
Bazar, whero their hands were cut off."— 
1)1 tun, Narrative, 235. 

1798.- “The chiefs Chobedar . . . also 
endeavoured to impress me with an ill 
opinion of those messengers.”— G. Forster's 
Travels, i. 2*12. 

1810.—“ While we were seated at 
breakfast, we were surprised by the en¬ 
trance of a Cho&bdar, that is, a servant 
who attends on persons of consequence, 
runs before them with a silver stick, ana 
keeps silence at the doors of their apart¬ 
ments, from which last office he derives his 
name .”—Maria Graham, 67. 

This usually accurate lady has been here 
misled, as if the word were chup-ddr, 
‘silence-keeper,’ a hardly possible hybrid. 

OHOBWA, a. Burmese Tsaubwa , 
Siamese Chao , ‘prince, king,’ also 
Chaohpa (compounded with hpa, 
‘heaven’), and in Cushing’s Shan 
Dicty. and cacography, bow, 4 lord, 
master,* sowhpa, a ‘hereditary prince.’ 
The word chu-hu, for ‘chief/is found 
applied among tribes of Kwang-si, akin 
to the Shans, in a.d. 1150 (Prof. T. de 
la Couperie). The designation of the 
princes of the Shan States on the east 
of Burma, many of whom are (or were 
till lately) tributary to Ava. 
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1796.—" After them caine the Chobwa&s, 
or petty tributary princes; these are per¬ 
sonages who, before the Birmans had ex¬ 
tended their conquests over tbe vast terri¬ 
tories which they now possess, had held 
sin all independent sovereignties which they 
were able to maintain so long as the balance 
of power continued doubtful between the 
Birmans, Peguers, and Siamese."— Symes, 
366. 

1819.—"All that tract of land ... is in¬ 
habited by a numerous nation called Seism, 
who are the same as the Laos. Their king¬ 
dom is divided into small districts under 
different chiefs called Zaboi, or petty 
princes.”— Sangermano , 34. 

1 8f>5.—" The Tsaubwas of ull these prin¬ 
cipalities, even where most absolutely under 
Ava, retain all the forms and appurtenances 
of royalty. ”— Yule, Mission to A va, 303. 

[1890.—"The succession to the throne 
primarily depends upon the person chosen 
by the court and people being of princely 
descent—all such are called chow or prince. '' 
— Hallet, A Thousand Miles on an Elephant, 
p. 82.] 

CHOGkA. s. Turki choghd. A lyng 
sleeved garment, like a dressing-gown 
(a purpose for which Europeans often 
matte use of it). It is properly an 
Afghan form of dress, and is generally 
made of some soft woollen material, 
and embroidered on the sleeves and 
shoulders. In Bokhara the word is 
used for a furred robe. [“ In Tibetan 
ch’nba; in Turki juba. It is variously 
pronounced chuba, juba or chogha in 
Asia, and shuba or shubka in Russia ” 
(J.K.A.S., N.S, XXIII. 122)]. 


. . . at bight parading about with his spear, 
shield, and sword, and assuming a most 
terrific aspect, until all the family are 
asleep; when hb cobs to suibp too.”— 
Williamson, V. M. i. 295. 

c. 1817.—“The birds were scarcely begin¬ 
ning to move iu the branches of the trees, 
and there was not a servant excepting the 
chookedaura, stirring about any house in 
the neighbourhoc i, it was so early.”— Mrs. 
Sherwood's Stories, Ac. (ed. 1873), 243. 

1837.—"Every village is under a p'jtail, 
and there is a pursau or priest, and chou- 
keednop (sic!) or watchman.”— Phillips, 
Mill ion of Facts, 320. 

1864.—Thy church book at Pe«hawar 
records the death there of “The Revd. 

I-L-1, who on the night of the —th 

-, 1864, when walking in his veranda 

was shot by his own chokidar -to which 
record the hand of an injudicious friend has 
added : “Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant 1 " (The exact words will now lie 
found in the late Mr. E. B. East wick's 
Panjdb Handbook, p. 279}. 

CHOKE A, *. Hind, rhhokrd, ‘a 
l>oy, a youngster’; and lienee, more 
specifically, a Iwy employed about a 
household, or a regiment. Its thief 
use in tf. India is with the latter. (See 
CHUCKAKOO.) 

[1875.—"He was dubtied ‘the cholera, 
or Bimply ‘boy.’”— JlVt.on, Abode of Suvo, 
136.] 

CH0K7, s. H. chauki , which m 
all its senses is prohahly connected 
with Skt,. chatur , ‘ four ’; whence 
chatushka, ‘of four,’ ‘four-sided,' Ac. 


1883.—“Wo do not hear of ' shirt-sleeves ’ 
in connection with Henry (Ij&wrencu), so 
often as in John’s case; we believe hit 
favourite dishabille was an Afghan chogft, 
which like charity covered a multitude of 
sins."— Q)t. Review, No. 310, on Life of Lord 
Lawrence, p. 303. 

CHOKIDAR, s. A watchman. 
Derivative in Persian form from 
Choky. The word is usually applied 
to a private watchman ; in some parts 
of India he is generally of a thieving 
tribe, and his employment may be 
regarded as a sort of blackmail to 
ensure one’s property, fin N. India 
the village uhauktddr is the rural 
policeman, and he is also employed 
tor watch and ward in tbe smaller 
towns.] 

1689.—“And the Day following the Cho- 
oadars, or Souldiers were remov'd from 
before our Oates,"— Ovington, 416. 

1810.— “The chokey-dar attends during 
the day, often performing many little offices, 


a. (Perhaps first a shed resting on 
four posts) ; a station of police ; a lock¬ 
up ; also a station of pafankin bearers, 
horses, &c., when a post is laid ; a 
customs or toll-station, and hence, as 
in the first quotation, the dues levied 
at such a place ; the act of watching or 
guarding. 

[1535.--“They only pay the choqueU 
coming in ships from too Moluccas to 
Malacca, which amounts to 3 parts in 10 
for the owner of the ship for chogne, which 
is freight; that which belongs to His 
Highness pays nothing when it comes in 
ships. This rhopir is as far as Malacca, 
from thence to India is another freight as 
arranged between the parties. Thus when 
doves are brought in His Highness’s ships, 
paring the third and the choqvies, there 
goes from every 30 bahars 16 to the King, 
our Ixird .”—Arrangement made by Nano da, 
CuvJta, quoted in Botelho Tomho, p, 113. 
On this Mr. Whiteway remarks; "By this 
arrangement the King of Portugal did not 
ship any cloven of his own at the Moluccas, 
but he took ono-third of every shipment 
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free, and on the balance he took one-third 
as Choky, which is, I imagine, in lieu of 
customs. n ] 

c. 1500.—“Mounting guard is called in 
Hindi Chauki. "—..iia, i. 257. 

1608.—“ The Kings Custome called 
Chnkey, is eight hagges upon the hundred 
bagges.”— Saris, in Purcluis, i. 391. 

1664.—“Near this Ten4 there is another 
great one, which is called Tch&ukykane, 
because it is the place where the Omrahs 
keep guard, overy one in his turn, once a 
week twenty-four hours together."— Bernier, 
E.T., 117 ; [ed. Constable, 363]. 

1673.—“Wo went out of the Walls by 
Broacl^ Gate . . . where, as at every gate, 
stands a Chocky, or Watch to receive Toll 
for the Emperor. . . — Fryer, 100. 

,, “And when they must rest, if they 
have no Tents, they must shelter themselves 
under Trees . . . unless they happen on 
A Chowkie, i.e.., a Shed where the Customer 
keeps a Watch to take Custom."— Ibid. 410. 

1682.—“ Alxmt 12 o'clock Noon wo got to 
ye Cbowkee, where after wo had shown our 
Dustick and given our present, we were dis¬ 
missed immediately.”— Iletlyes, Diary, Dec. 
17 ; [Hak. Soe. i. 58]. 

1774.—“II pih difficile per viaggiare nell’ 
Indostan sono certi posti ■ di guardie chia- 
mate Cioki . . . questi Cioki sono insolen- 
tissimi .”—Delia Tomba, 33. 

1810.—. . Chokies, or patrol stations.” 

— Williamson, V. M., i. 297. 

This word has passed into the 
English slang vocabulary in the sense 
of ‘prison.’ 

b. A chair. This use is almost peculiar 
to the Bengal Presidency. Dr. John 
Muir [Orig. Ski. T acts, ii. 5] cites it in 
this sense, as a Hindi word which has 
no resemblance to any Skt. vocable. 
Mr. Growse, however, connects it with 
chatur , ‘four’ {Ini. Antiq., i. 105). See 
also beginning of this article. Chau is 
the common form of ‘four’ in com¬ 
position, e.g. chaubanii, {i.e. ‘ four 
fastening’) the complete shoeing of a 
horse ; chaupahra (‘ four watches ’) all 
night long; chaupdr, ‘a quadruped’; 
chaukat and chavikhat (‘four timber’), 
a frame (of a door, &c.). So chauki 
seems to have been used for a square¬ 
framed stool, and thence a chair. 

1772.—“ Don’t throw yourself back in your 
hurra chokey, and toll me it won’t do. . . ." 

— W. Hastings to 0. Vansittarf., in Qleig, 
i. 238. 

c. 1782.—“As soon as morning appeared 
he (Haidar) Bat down on his chair (chauki) 
and washed his face.”— H. of Ilydur Naik, 
505. 


CHOLERA, and CHOLERA MOR¬ 
BUS, s. The Disease. The term 
‘ cholera,’ though employed by the old 
medical, writers, no doubt came, as 
regards its familiar use, from India. 
Littr6 alleges that it is a mistake to 
suppose that the word cholera {xohtpa) 
is a derivative from x°M> ‘bile,’ and 
that, it really means ‘a gutter,’ the 
disease being so called from the 
symptoms. This should, however, 
rather be twv xoXddw v, the latter 
word being anciently used for the 
intestines (the etyni. given by the 
medical writer, Alex. Trallianus). But 
there is a discussion on the subject in 
the modern ed. of Stephani Thesaurus , 
which indicates a conclusion that the 
derivation from xoXi? is probably right; 
it is that of Celsus (see below). [The 
N.E.D. takes the same view, but ad¬ 
mits that there is some doubt.] For 
quotations and some particulars in 
reference to the history of this terrible 
disease, see under MORT-DE-CH1EN. 

c. A..D. 20.— “ Pnmoquo facionda men tin 
est choleras; quia commune id stomach) 
utquo intestinoruni vitiuni videri jiotest . . . 
intestina torquentur, bilis supra infraque 
erumpit, primum aquae simitis: doinde utr 
in eft rccens earn tota esse vidoatur, interdum 
alba, nonnunquam nigra vel varin. Ergo eo 
nomine morbum hunt- Graeci 

nominftrunt. ...” ice.— A. U. Vein Mol. 
Lihri VIII. iv. xi. 

c. ft., u. 100.—“IIEPl XOAEPH2 . . . 
Bdvaras IrQSwos sal oIktiotos airatr/Mfi sal 
uviyl sal ifidaty Keviy." — Aretaeus, De 
Va us is et signis mi torn m nvrrhnrum, ii. 5. 

Also Qtpairela XoXep^i, in De Durations 
Afurb. Ac. ii. 4. 

1563.—“ R. Is this disease the one which 
kilts so quickly, and from which so few re¬ 
cover ( Tell me how tt is called among us, 
and among them, and its symptoms, and 
the treatment of it in use 1 

“ 0. Among as it is callod Collar!ca 

p&ssio. . . ." -Garcia, f. 7\v. 

[1611. —“ As thoso ill of Colera. ” -Couto, 
Dialogo de Sofdado Pratico, p. 5.] 

1673.—“The Diseases reign according to 
the Seasons. ... In the extreme Heats, 
Cholera Mortras.”-AVyer, 113-114. 

1832. — “ Le Cholera Morbus, dont. took 
me paries, n’est pas inconnu h Cachemire.” 
— Jac'fuemont, Corresja. ii. 109. 

CHOLERA HORN. See COLLERY. 

OHOOLA, s. H. chulhd, chulhl, 
chuld , fr. Skt. chulli. The extempo¬ 
rized cooking-place of clay which a 
native of India makes on tne ground 
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to prepare his own food; or to cook 
that of his master. 

1814.—"A marble corridor filled up with 
Choolaa, or cooking-places, com posed erf mad, 
cowdung, and unburnt bricks.’ 1 —Forbes, Or. 
Mem. iii. 120; [2nd ed. ii. 198], 

OHOOLIA, s. Chulid is a name 
given in Ceylon and in Malabar to a 
particular class of Mahomriiedans, and 
sometimes to Mahommedans generally. 
There is much obscurity about the 
origin and proper application of the 
term. [The word is by some derived 
from Skt. chvda, the top-knot which 
every Hindu must wear, and which is 
cut oiF on conversion to Islam. In 
the same way in the Punjab, r hotjibit, 
‘he that has had his top-knot, cut oil’,’ 
is a common form of abuse used by 
Hindus to Musul man converts ; see 
Ibbetson, Punjab Jithnog. p. 240.J Ac¬ 
cording to Sontierat (i. 109), the Clin lias 
are of Arab descent anti of Sh ia pro¬ 
fession. [The Madras Closs. takes the 
word to be from the kingdom of Chola 
and to uifcui a person of K. India.] 

c. 1345. —. . ilu*city of Kaulani, which j 
is one of the finest of Mnlibiir. Its bazars 
.ure splendid, and its merchants are known 
by the name of Stllia (i>. ChMui).''—Jim 
Bat.uta, iv. 99. 

1754.- “Chowlies are esteemed learned 
men, and in general are inorchanta.”— Ivn, 
25. 

1782. -“We had found . . . less of that 
foolish timidity, and much more disposition 
to intercourse in the Choliars of the country, 
■who are Mahommedans and quite distinct 
in their manners. , , ." —Hugh Boyd, Juvrnut 
of a Journey of an Embassy to Candy, in 
Misc. HWb (lkOO), i. 155. 

1783. —“During Mr. Saunders's govern¬ 
ment I have knowui Chulia (Moors) vessels 
carry coco-nuts from tho Nicobar Islands to 
Madras."— Forrest, Voyage to Mtryxi, p. v. 

„ "Ghulias and Matalwrs (the apj»ell;t 
tions are 1 believe synonymous )."—I hid. 24. 

1836.—-“Mr. Boyd . . . describes the 
Moors under the name of Cholias, and Sir 
Alexander Johnston designates them by the 
appellation hubbies (see LUBBYE). These 
epithets are, however, not admissible, for tho 
former is only confined to a j (articular sect 
among them, who are rather of an inferior 
grade; and the latter to the priests who 
officiate .”—Cone Chilly, in J. R. A. Soe. 
iii. 338. 

1879.—“There are over 15,000 Klines, 
Chuliaha, and other natives of India. — 
Miss Bird, Golden Chersonese, 254. 

_ CHOP, ?. Properly a seal-impres¬ 
sion, stamp, or brand; H. chmp; 


the verb (chhdynd) being that which is 
now used in Hindustani to express the 
art of printing (Iwoks). 

The word chhdp seems not to have 
been traced back with any accuracy 
beyond the modern vernaculars. It 
has been thought possible«(at least till 
the history should be more accurately 
traced) that it might lie of Portuguese, 
origin. For there is a Port, word mapa, 

‘ a thin plate of metal,’ which is no doubt 
the original of the Old English chape for 
the metal plate on the sheath of a 
sword or dagger.* The word in this 
sense is not in the Portuguese Dic¬ 
tionaries; but we find ‘homem cha- 
pado,’ explained ;is * a man of 
notable worth or excellence,’ and 
Bluteau considers this a metaphor 
‘taken from the chnpas or plates of 
metal on which the kings of India 
caused their letter^ patent to be en¬ 
graven.’ Thus he would seem to have 
regarded, though perhaps erroneously, 
the chhdpd and the. Portuguese chajta 
as identical. On the other hand, Mr. 
Bennies entertains no doubt that, the 
word is genuine. Hindi, and connects 
it with a variety of other words signify¬ 
ing striking, or pressing. And Thomp¬ 
son in his Hindi dictionary says that 
vhhuypd is a technical term used- by 
the Vaishnavas to denote the sectarial 
marks (lotus, trident, &<\), which thev 
delineate on their bodies. Fallon 
gives the same meaning, and quotes 
a Hindi verse, using it in this sense. 
We may add that while ehfufpd is used 
all over the N.W.P. and Punjab for 
printed cloths, Drummond (1808) 
gives ehhdptiniya, ehhapdrd , as words 
tor ‘Stampers or Printers of Cloth’ 
in Gu/erati, and that the passage 
quoted below from a Treaty made 
with an amhissador from Guzerat by 
the Portuguese in 1537, uses the word 
chapada for struck or coined, exactly 
as the modern Hindi verb chhdpna 
might be used.t Chop, in writers 

* Thus, in Shakspeare, “This is Monsieur 
Pa roll tvs, the gallant militarist . . . that had the 
whole theorie of war in the knot of his scarf, the 
practice in the chaps of hie dagger .''—Alls Well 
that Ends H r eU, iv. & And, in the Scottish Sates 
andi'aluatioM ns, under 1612: 

" Lockattis and Chajtrs for daggers.” 

f ". . . e quanto a moeda, ser chapada ds tma 
siat (by error printed site), pois ji lhe coucedea, 
que todo o proveyto aerya net Key de Portuguall, 
como soya a ser Jos Bets doe Guzaratea, e yato naa 
terns que nos tiuennos cm Caubaya, e a n6s 
quisermos beter. ”—Treaty (1537) in & Botslho, 
Ttmbo, 226, 
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prior to the last century, is often used 
for the seal itself, M Owen Cambridge 
says the Mohr was the great seal, but 
the small or $rivy seal was called a 
‘chop’ or ‘stamp.’ ” (C. P. Brown). 

The word chop is hardly used now 
among Anglo-Indians in the sense of 
seal or stamp. But it got a permanent 
footing in the ‘ Pigeon English ’ of the 
Chinese ports, and thence has come 
back to England and India, in the 
phrase li first -chop,” i.e. of the first 
brand or quality. 

The word cliop (cfyip) is adopted in 
Malay [with the meanings of seal-im¬ 
pression, stamp, to seal or stamp, 
though there is, as Mr. Skeat points 
out, a pure native word tera or tra, 
which is used in all these senses;] 
and chop has acquired the specific 
sense of a passport or licence. The 
word has also obtained a variety of 
applications, including that just men¬ 
tioned, in t he lingua franca of foreigners 
in the China seas. Van Braam applies 
it to a tablet bearing the Emperor’s 
name, to which he and his fellow 
envoys made kotow on their first, land¬ 
ing in China ( Voyage, &c., Paris, An vi., 
1798, i. 20-21). Again, in the same 
jargon, a chop of tea means a certain 
number of che 5 t.s of tea, all bearing 
the same brand. Chop -houses are 
customs stations on the (.'anion Kiwi-, 
so called from the chops, or seals, used 
there (Giles, Glossary). ChopdoHar is 
a dollar chopped , or stamped with a 
private mark, as a guarantee of its 
genuineness (ibid.). (Dollars similarly 
marked had currency in England in 
the first quarter of last century, and 
one of tne present writers can re¬ 
collect their occasional occurrence in 
Scotland in his childhood). The grand 
chop is the port clearance granted by 
the Chinese customs when all dues have 
been paid (ibid.). All these have ob¬ 
viously the same origin ; but there are 
other uses of the word in China not 
so easily explained, e.g. chop, for ‘a 
hulk’; chop-boat for a lighter or cargo- 
boat. 

In Captain Forrest’s work, quoted 
below, a-golden Iwdge or decoration, 
conferred on him by the King of Achin, 
is called a chapp (p. 56). The portrait 
of Forrest, engraved by Sharp, shows 
this badge, and gives the inscription, 
translated: “CJapt. Thomas Forrest, 
Orancayo [see 0RANKA7] of the Golden 
Sword. This chapp was conferred as 


a mark of honour in the city of 
Atcheen, belonging to the Faithful, 
by the hands of the Shabander [see 
SHAHBUNDEB] of Atcheen, on Capt. 
Thomas Forrest.” 

[1534.—“The Governor said that he would 
receive nothing save under his chapa.” 
“Until ho returned from Badur with his 
reply and the chapa required. "—Correa, 
iii. 585.] 

1537. --“And the said Xi/amuniede Zamora 
way present and then before me signed, 
and swore on his Koran (mof/ifa) to keep and 
maintain and fulfil this agreement entirely 
. . . and he sealed it with his seal” (r o 
chapo d* sm i chapa).— Treaty above quoted, 
in . s >. Kntrthv, Tirunni, 228. 

1552.—“. . . ordered . . . that they 
should allow no jierson to enter or to leave 
the island without taking away his chapa. 
... And this chapa was, as it were, a 
seal.”— Castauhnhi, iii. 32. 

1614. —“The King (of Acben) sent us his 
Chop .”—Mil wurd, in Pure Inis, i. 528. 

1615. - “Sailed to Achoen ; the King sent 
his Chops for them to go ashore, without 
which it was unlawful for any one to do so." 

-tfenshury, i. 445. 

[ ,, “2 ehistes plate . . . with the 

rendadors chape upon it."— Cocks's JJiaru, 
i. 219.] 

161,8.—“Signed with my chop, the 14th 
day of May (s/c), in the Yeareof our Prophet 
Mahomet 1027.” - Ixittor from Gov. of 
Mocha, in Ptuchns, i. 625. 

1673.- ‘‘The’ Custom-house has a good 
Front, where the chief Customer appears 
certain Hours to chop, that is to mark 
Good'-, outward-bound ”— Fryer, 98. 

1678.— “, . . sending of our Vwckerl this 
day to Compare the Goppys with those sent, 
in order to y Chaup, he refused it, alledg¬ 
ing that they came without y* Visiers Chaup 
to him. . . .”—Letter (in India Office) from. 
Jincco Factory to Mr. Matthias Vincent (Ft. 
St. George '). 

1682.—“To Rajemaul I sent ye old 
Duan . . Perwnnna, Chopt both by the 
Nabob and new Dunn, for its confirmation." 
- Haly h, I>iartj, Hak. Hoc. i. 37. 

1689. “Upon their Chops as they call 
them in India, or Beals engraven, are only 
Characters, generally those of their Name. 
— Oi'ington, 251. 

1711.—“This (Oath at Acheen) is ad¬ 
ministered by the Shabander . . . lifting, 
very respectfully, a short Dagger in a Gold 
Case, like a Scepter, three times to their 
Heads; and it is called receiving the Chop 
for Trade.”- Lockyer, 35. 

1715.—"It would be very proper also to 
put our ohop on the said Books.”—In 
Wheeler, ii. 224. 

c. 1720.—“Here they demanded tax and 
toll; felt us all over, not excepting our 
mouths, and when they found nothing, 
stamiied a chop upon our arms in red paint; 
which was to serve for a pa ».”—zetteen 
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Jaarige Reize. . . . door Jacob as. Bucr/twy, 
Haarlem, 1757. 

1727.—“Onmy Arrival (at Acheen) I took 
the Chap at the great River's Mouth, 
according to Custom. This Chap is a Piece 
of Silver about 8 ounces Weight, made in 
Form of a Cross, but the cross Part is very 
short, that we . . . put to our Fore-head, 
and declare to the Officer that brings the 
Chap, that we come on an honest Design to 
trade.”— A. Hamilton , ii. 103. 

1771.—“. . . with Ti&pp or passports.”— 
Osberk, i. 181. 

1782. —“. . . le Pilote . . . apporto avoc 
lui lour chappe, ensuite il adore et consul to 
son Poussa, puis ii fait lever l'ancre.”— 
Son nerat, ii. 233. 

1783. —“Tho bales (at Acheen) are im¬ 
mediately opened; 12 in the hundred are 
taken for the king’s duty, and the remainder 
being marked with a certain mark (chapp) 
may be carried where the owner pleases.”— 
Forrest, V. to Mergui, 41. 

1785.—“The only pretended original pro¬ 
duced was a manifest forgery, for it had not 
the chop or smaller seal, on which is en¬ 
graved the name of the Mogul.”— Curmrcioli't 
Clire, i. 214. 

1817.---“. . . and so great reluctance did 
he (tho Nabob) show to tho ratification of 
tho Treaty, that Mr. Pigot is said to have 
seized his chop, or seal, and applied it to 
the paper."— Mill'* lint. ni. 3*10. 

1876.—“ ‘ FirU chop ! tremendously pretty 
too,’ said the olegant Grecian, who had been 
paying her assiduous attention.”— Daniel 
Dercnvla, Bk. 1. ch. *. 


‘muck-quick’ iB more usual ( Bishop 
Moule). [Mr. Skeat compares the 
Malay chepat-chepat, * quick-quick.*] 

CHOPPER. 

a. H. chhappyr, ‘a thatched roof.* 

S 1773.—“. . . from their not being pro- 
ed with a sufficient number of boats, 
there was a necessity for crouding a large 
party of Sepoys into one, by which the 
chuppar, or upper slight deck broke down." 
-Ives, 174.] 

1780.—“ About 20 Days ago a Villion was 
detected here setting fire to Houses by 
throwing the Tichem * of his Hooka on the 
Choppers, and was immediately committed 
to the Phuuzilar's Prison. . . . On his tryal 
I ... it appering that he had more than 
! once before committed the same Nefarious 
and abominable Crime, he was* sentenced to 
have his left Hand, and right Foot cut off. 
... It is needless to expatiate on the 
Efficacy such exemplary Punishments would 
l»e of to the Publick in general, if adopted 
on all similar occasions. . . .”—Letter from 
Moorshcdabad, in HicLy't Bengal OazetU, 
May 6. 

1782. “ With Mr. Francis came the 

Judges of the Supremo Court’, tho Laws of 
England, partial oppression, and licentious 
! liberty. The common felons were cast loose, 
i . . . the merchants of the place told that 
! they need not pay duties . . . and the 
| natives were marie to know that they might 
erect their chappor huts in what part of the 
town they pleased."— Price, Some Observa¬ 
tions, 61. 


1882.— “On the edge of the river facing j 
the ‘ Pow-ahan ’ and the Creek Hongs, were j 
Chop houses, or branches of tho Hoppo’s . 
department, whose duty it was to prevent j 
smuggling, but whose i nterest it was to aid 
and facilitate the shipping of silks ... at 
a considerable reduction on the Imperial 
tariff.”— The Fantwae. at Canton, p. 25. 

The writer last quoted, and others 
before him, have imagined a Chinese 
origin for chop, e.g., as “ from chnh, 
‘an official note from a su}»erior,’ or j 
chah, ‘a contract, a diploma, &c.,’ both } 
having at Canton the sound rhiip, and ; 
between them covering most of the j 
‘pigeon’ uses of chop” (Note by Bishop 
Moule). But few of the words used by 
Europeans in Chinese trade are really 
Chine.se, and we think it has been 
made clear that chop comes from India. 

CHOP-CHOP. Pigeon-English (or 
-Chinese) for ‘ Make haste! look 
sharp I’ This is supposed to be from 
the Cantonese, pron. kdp-kdp , of what 
is in the Mandarin dialect hip-kip. 
In the Northern dialects kwai-kwai. 


1810. ‘' Chuppers. or grass thatches.”— 

llV/lKWi.MUf, I’ Si. i. 510. 

e, 1817 - “These cottages had neat chop¬ 
pers, and some of them wanted not small 
gardens, fitly fenced about.”— Mrs. Sher¬ 
wood’s Stoi ifjt, cd. 1873, 258. 

(1832. —“The religious devotee sets up a 
chupha-hut without expeisoe.”—J/r*. Meer 
Hasson AH, ii. 213.J 

[b. In Persia, a eorr. of P. chtir-pd , 
‘on four feet, a quadruped’ and thence 
a mounted post and posting. 

1812.--“Eight of the horses belong to 
the East India Company, and are principally 
employed in carrying dtioppers or couriers 
to Shiraz."— Morier, Journey through Persia, 
Ac., p. 64. 

1883.—“By this time I had begun to 
pique myself on tho rate 1 could get over 
the ground 'en chuppar.’” —H'iM*, In. the 
Land of the Lion and the Sun, ed, 1891, p. 
259.] 

CHOPPER-COT, a. Much as this 
looks like a European concoction, it is 

* H. Tikiya is a little cake of charcoal placed la 
the bowl of the hooka, or hubble-bubble. 
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a genuine H. term, chhappar khdt , ‘a 
bedstead with curtains.' 

1778.—“ Leito com armn^ffo. Ch&p&r 
eitt."— Grammatica JndoStana , 128. 

c. 1809.—“ Bedsteads are much more 
common than in Pumniya. The best are 
called Palang, or Chh&pair, Khafc . . . they 
have curtains, ivmt trasses, pillows, and a 
sheet. . . — Buchanan, Eastern India, 
ii. 92. 

c. 1817.—“ My husband chanced to light 
upon a "very pretty chopper-cot, with cur¬ 
tains and everything complete.”— Mrs. Sher¬ 
wood’s Stories, ed. 1873, 161. (Soo COT.) 

CHOPSTICKS, s. The sticks used i 
in pairs by the Chinese in feeding 
themselves. . The Chinese name of 
the article is ‘ kwai-tsz,’ ‘ speedy-ones.’ 

“ Possibly the inventor of the present 
word, hearing that the Chinese name 
had this meaning, and accustomed to 
the phrase chop-chop for * speedily,' j 
used chop as a translation” (Bishop > 
Moule). [Prof. Giles writes: “The 
N.K.D. gives incorrectly kwai-tze, i.e. 
‘nimble boys,’ ‘nimble ones.’ Even 
Sir H. Yule is not without blemish. 
He leaves the aspirate out of kwai , of 
which the official orthography is now 
kuai-Vvai-tz&y ‘hasteners,’ the termina¬ 
tion -ers bringing out the value of tzii, 
an enclitic particle, better than ' ones.’ 
Bishop Moule’a suggestion is on the 
right track. I think, however, that 
chopstick came from a Chinaman, 
who of course knew the meaning of 
k’uai and applied it accordingly, using 
the ‘pidgin’ word chop as the, to him, 
natural equivalent.”] 

e. 1540.—“. . . his young daughters, with 
their brother, did nothing but laugh to see 
us feed ourselves with our hands, for that 
is contrary to the cnstome which is observed 
throughout the whole empire of China, 
where the Inhabitants at their meat carry 
it to their mouthes with two little sticks 
made like a pair of fixers’’ (this is the 
translator’s folly; it is really com duos poos 
feitos como fusos —“like apindles).”— Pinto, 
orig. cap. Ixxxiii., in Cogan, p. 103. 

[1698.—“Twolittle pcecesof falackc woodo 
made round . . . these they use instead of 
forkes. "—Linscholen, Hak. Boc. i. 144.] 

o. 1610.—“. . . ont commo deux petite* 
spatnles de bois fort bien faites, qu'iw tien- 
nent entre lours doigts, et prennent avoc cela 
ce qu'ils veulent manger, st dextrement, que 
rien plus .”—Mdeg net, 346. 

1711—“They take it very dexterously 
with a couple of small Chopsticks, which 
serve them instead of Porks.”— Ldckyer, 
174. 


1876. —“Before each there will be found 
a pair of chopsticks, a wine-cup, a small 
saucer for soy . . . and a pile of small 
pieces of paper for cleaning these articles as 
required. — Gilts, Chinese Sketches, 153-4. 

CHOTA-HAZRY, s. Ii. chhotl 
hdsiri , vulg. hdzri, ‘little breakfast’; 
refreshment taken in the early morn¬ 
ing, before or after the morning exer¬ 
cise. The term (see HAZREE) was 
originally peculiar to the Bengal 
Presidency. In Madras the meal is 
called ‘early tea.’ Among the Dutch 
in Java, this meal consists (or did con¬ 
sist in I860) of a large cup of tea, and 
a large piece of cheese, presented by 
the servant who calls one. in the 
morning. 

1853.—“ After a bath, and hasty ante- 
breakfast (which is called in India 'a little 
breakfast’) at the Eustun Hotel, he pro¬ 
ceeded to the private residence of a man of 
l.iw.”— Oakjuhl, ii. 179. 

1866.—“There u ono small meal ... it 
i-> that commonly known in India by the 
Hindustani name of chota-h&ziri, and in 
our English colonies as 1 Early Tea.’ . . .”— 
Waring, Tropical Resident, 172. 

1875.—“ We took early tea with him this 
morning.” —The Dilemma, eh. iii. 

CHOUL, CHAUL, n.p, A seaport 
of the. Concan, famous for many 
centuries under various forms of this 
name, Cheriwal properly, and pro¬ 
nounced in Koukani Tseimcal (Sinclair. 
Ind. Ant. iv. 283). It may he regarded 
as almost certain that this was the 
Zl/j.u\\a of Ptolemy’s .Tables, called by 
the natives, as he says, Tlpooha. It 
may be fairly conjectured that the 
true reading of this was T Upov\a, or 
TUpovha. We find the sound ch of 
Indian names apparently represented 
in Ptolemy by n (as it is in Dutch by 
tj). Thus hdrovpa = Chitor, Tahrravijt = 
(Jhashtana ; here TlpovXa - Chenwal; 
while Tidyovpa and Tiattonra probably 
stand for names like Chagara and 
Chauspa. Still more confidently 
Uhenwal may be identified with the 
Saimvr (Chaimur) or Jaimur of the 
old Arab. Geographers, a port at the 
extreme end of Lar or Guzerat. At 
Ghoul itself there is a tradition that 
its antiquity goes back beyond that of 
Suali (see 8WALLY), Baasein, or 
Bombay. There were memorable 
sieges of Ghoul in 1570-71, and again 
in 1694, in which the Portuguese 
successfully resisted Mahommed&n 
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attempts to capture the place. Dr. 
Burgess identifies the ancient 2^/iuAXa 
rather with a place called Chembur, 
on the island of Trombay, which lies 
immediately east of the island of 
Bombay ; but till more evidence is 
adduced we see no reason to adopt 
this.* Choul seems now to be known 
as llevadanda. Even the name is not 
to be found in the Imperial Gazetteer. 
Jtervadanda has a place in that work, 
but without a word to indicate its 
connection with this ancient and 
famous port. Mr. Gerson d’Acunha 
has published in the J. Bo. Br. As. Soc., 
vol. xii., Notes on the II. and Ant. of 
Chaul. 

A. I), c. 80-90.—“ MrrA 6^ KaWt/rav AXXa 
tpurtipta rojruca, )/iv\\a, cat Ma vSa- 
ybpa. . . — Tcriplus. 

A.D. <•. 150.—“SlavXXa ip.vhpiov (ica- 
\oofuvov iarb tot ly\uipluiv Ti/toiAa).” — 
Ptof. i. cap. 17. 

A.D. 916. “The year 304 I found myself 
in the territory of Eaimur (or Ch&imQr), 
Wonging to Ilind and forming part off the 
province of liLr. . . . Thcro were in the 
place about 10 ; 000 Mussulman.-!, Ijoth of 
those called Ubidsimh (half-breeds), and of 
natives of Siraf, Oman, Basrah, Bagdad, 
lcc."—Mas'ildi, ii. 86. 

r ^10 *20.—“ Jaimiir." See quota'ion under 

c. 1150.—“Saimflr, 5 days from SindRn, 
is a large, well-built town.*’ - heirisi, in 
Elliot, i. [85]. 

c. 1470.--“Wo sailed six weeks in the 
font till we reached Chlvil, and left Chivil 
on the seventh week after the great day. 
This is an Indian country.”- Ath. Nikitin, 
9, in India in X Ft A. Cent. 

1510.—“Departing from tho said city of 
Corabeio, I travelled on until I arrived at 
another city named Cevul (Chevul) which 
is distant from the above-mentioned city 12 
days’ journey, and tho country between the 
one and the other of these cities is called 
Guzerati.”— Varthema, 113. 

1546.—Under this year D'Acunha quotes 
from Preire d’Andraua a story that when 
the Viceroy required 20,000 pardaos (q.v.) 
to send for the defence of Diu, offering in 
pledge a wisp of his mustachio, the women 
of Choul sent all their earrings and other 
jewellery, to bo applied to this particular 
service. 

1554.—“The ports of Mahaim and 8hetU 
belong to the Deccan ."—The Mohit, in 
J.A.S.R., v. 461. 

1584.—“Tho 10th of November we arrived 
at Chaul which standeth in the firme land. 
There be two townes, the one belonging 


* 8«e Fergusstm 4 Burgess, ftme Templet, pp. 
108 A 940. See also Mr. James tiampbeli's excel 
lent Bombay OattUter, xlv. 52, where reasons are 
stated against the view of Dr. Burgess. 


to the Portugal ea, and the other to the 
Moores.”— R. Fitch, in Hakl. ii. 884. 

c. 1680.—“After long toil ... we got to 
Choul; then we came to Daman. —Sir 
T. Herbert, ed. 1665, p. 42. 

1635,— “Chival, a seaport of Deccan."— 
R&dik Isfah&ni, 88. 

1727.—“Chaul, in former Times, was a 
noted Place for Ikade, particularly for fine 
embroidered Quilts; but now it is miserably 
poor.”— A. Hamilton, i. 243. 

1782.- -“ThatSt. Lubin had some of the 
Mahratta officers on board of his ship, at 
tho port of Choul ... he will remember as 
long as ho lives, for they got so far the 
ascendancy over the political Frenchman, 
as to induce him to come into the harbour, 
and to land his cargo of military stores . . , 
not one piece of which he ever got back 
again, or was paid sixpence for.' — Price’s 
Obnerca/lons on. a Late Publication, Ac., 14. 
In Price's Tracis, vol. j. 

CHOULTRY, s. Peculiar bo S. 
India, and of doubtful etymology; 
Mulayal. ehdwati, Tel. chdwadi, [tzdvadi, 
chan , Skt. chatur, ‘four,’ vdta, ‘road, 
a place where four roads meet]. In 
W. India the form used is ehawry or 
chowrce (Dakh. chaari). A ball, a shed, 
or a simple loggia, used by travellers 
as a resting-place, and also intended 
for the transaction of public business. 
In the old Madras Archives there is 
frequent, mention of the “Justices of 
the Choultry.” A building of this 
kind seems to have formed the early 
Court-house. 

1873.—“Here (at Swally near Surat) we 
were welcomed by the Deputy President.. . 
who took care for my Entertainment, which 
here was rude, the place admitting of little 
better Tenements than Booths stiled by the 
name of Choultries." -Fryer, 82. 

,, “ Madams . . . enjoys some 

Choultries for Places of Justice/’— Ibid. 39. 

1683.—“... he shall pay for every slave 
so shipped ... 50 pagodas to be recovered 
of him in the Choultry of Madraspat- 
tanam.”— Order of Madras Council, in 
Wheeler, i. 136. 

1689.—“Within less than half a Mile, 
from the Sea (near Surat) are three Choul¬ 
tries or Convenient Lodgings made of 
Timber,"— Ovington, 164. 

1711.—"Besides these, five Justioes of 
the Choultry, who are of the Counoil, or 
chief Citizens, are to decide Controversies, 
and punish offending Indians.”— Lockyer, 7. 

1714.—In the MB. List of Persona in the 
Service, Ac. (IndiA Offico Reoorda), we 
have:— 

“ Josiah Cooke ffactor Register of the 
Choultry, £15.” 

1727.-*-“ There are two or three little 
Choulteries or Shades built for Patients to 
rest in."— A. Hamilton, oh. ix.; fi. 96]. 
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[1773.—"A Choltre is not much unlike a 
large summer-houso, and in general is little 
more than a bare covering from the in¬ 
clemency of the weather. Some few indeed 
are more spacious, nnd are also endowed 
with a salary to support a servant or two, 
whose business is to furnish all passengers 
with a certain quantity of rice and fresh 
water.”— Ives, 67.] 

4 

1782.—“Les fortunes sent employees k 
b&tir des ChauderieB sur les chemins.”— 
Sonnerat , i. 42. 

1790.—“ On ne rencontre dons ces 
voyages aucune auberge ou hfltellerie sur 
la route ; mais elles sont remplac^es par des 
lieux do repos appeldes schultris (cfaimiv- 
riei), qui sont dos b&thncns ouverts et 
inhabits, ou les voyageura no trouvent, eu 
g6n£rn), qu’un toit. . . .”— Haafiur, ii. 11. 

1809.—“He resides at present in an old 
Choultry which has been fitted up for his 
use by the Resident.” — Id. Valmtla, i. 
356. 

1817.—“Another fact of much impor¬ 
tance is, that a Mahomedan Sovereign was 
the first who established Choultries."— 
Mill's Hist. ii. 181. 

1820.—“The Chowree or town-hall where 
the public business of the township is trans¬ 
acted, is a building 30 feet square, with 
square gable-ends, and a roof of tile sup¬ 
ported on a treble row of square wooden 
poets.”— Ace. of Township of Loony , in TV. 
Lit. Hoc. Bombay, ii. 181. 

1833.—“Junar, 6th Jan. 1833. ... We 
at first took up our abode in the Ch&W&di, 
but Mr. Escombe of tbe C. S. kindly in¬ 
vited us to bis house.”— .Smith’s Life of Dr. 
John Wilson, 156. 

1836.—“The roads are good, and well 
supplied with choultries or taverns” (.')— 
Phillips, Million o f Facts, 319. 

1879.—“Let an organised watch . . . be 
established in each village . . . armed with 
good tulwars. They should be stationed 
each night in the village chomi."—Oov- 
land Tima of India, May 12, Suppl. 7b. 

See also CHUTTRUM. 

CHOULTRY PLAIN, up. This 
was the name given to the open 
country formerly existing to the K.W. 
of Madras. Choultry Plain was also 
the old designation of the Hd. Quarters 
of the Madras Army ; equivalent to 
“Horse Guards” in Westminster (C. 
P. B. MS.). 

1780.—“Every gentleman now possessing 
a house in the fort, was happy in accommo¬ 
dating the family of his friend, who before 
bad resided in Choultry Plain. Hole. 
The country near Madras is a perfect 
flat, on which is built, at a small distance 
from tbe fort, a small choultry "—Hodges, 
Travel*, 7. 


CHOUSE, s. and v. This word is 
originally Turk, chdush, in former 
days a sergeant-at-arms, herald, or the 
like. [VauiMry ( Sketches , 17) speaks, 
of the Tchminh as the leader of a party 
of pilgrims.] Its meaning as ‘ a cheat/ 
or ‘ to swindle * is, apparently beyond 
doubt, derived from trie anecdote thus 
related in a note of W. Gifford’s upon 
the passage in Ben Jonson’s Alche¬ 
mist, which is quoted below. “ In 1609 
Sir Hubert Shirley sent a messenger or 
chiaus (as our old writers call him) to 
this country, as his agent, from the 
Grand Signor and (he Sophy, to trans¬ 
act some preparatory business. Sir 
Robert followed him, at his leisure, 
as ambassador from both these princes ; 
but before lie reached England, his 
agent had chut used the Turkish and 
Persian merchants here of 4000/., and 
taken his flight, unconscious perhaps 
that he had enriched the language 
with a word of which the etymology 
would mislead Upton and puzzle l)r. 
Johnson.’’—Ed. of lien Jonson, iv. 
27. “ In Kattywar, where the native 

chiefs employ Arab mercenaries, the 
Ohaus still flourishes as an oflicer of a 
eomjmiy. When 1 joined the. Political 
Agency in that Province, there was a 
company of Arabs attached to the 
Residency under a Ohaus.” ( M.-Geu. 
Keatimje). [The N.E.l). thinks that 
“Gilford’s note must lx*. taken with 
reserve.” The Stanf. Did. adds that 
Gifford’s note asserts that two other 
Chiauses arrived in 1618-1625. One 
of the aljoee quotations proves his 
accuracy as to 1618. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, the particular fraud had little to 
do with tlie modern use, of the word. 
As Jonson suggests, chiaus may have 
been used for ‘Turk’ in the sense of 
‘cheat’; just as Catalan stood for 
‘thief’ or ‘rogue.’ For a further 
discussion of the word see. N. it Q., 7 
aer. vi. 387 ; 8 ser. iv. 129.] 

1560. — “Cum voro me tnederot inelu- 
sionis in codem divorsorio, ago cam meo 
Chiauso (genus id cst, ut tibi scripsi alias, 
multiplicis apud Tnrcas officii, quod etiam 
ad oratorum custodiam extendimr) ut mihi 
liceat aere meo domuni conducere. . . 
Busbeip Mpi»t. iii. j>. 149. 

1610.—“ Dapper. . . . What do you think 
of me, that 1 am a chiaus 7 

Face, What's that ? 

Dapper. The Turk was here. 

As one would say, do you think I am a 
Turk? 

***** 
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Face. Coino, noble doctor, pray thee let’s 
prevail; 

Thia is the gentleman, and he's no chiaus." 
lien. Jon ton , The Alchemist , Act 1. ac. i. 

1638.-- 

** Fu/goso. Gulls or Moguls, 

Tag, rag, or other, hogen-mogen, vanden, 

Ship-jack or chouses. Whoo! the brace 
are flinched. 

The pair of shavers are sneak'd from us, 
Don. 

Ford, The Lady’s Trial, Act II. sc. i. 

1619.—“Con gli ambouciatori stranieri 
the scco conduceva, clot l’lndiano, di Sciah 
Selim, un clause Turco ed i Mosooviti. . . .” 

I 1 , della Valle, ii. 6. 

1653.-- “Chiaoux on Turq est vn Sergent 
du Diuan, ct dans la campagne la garde 
d’vno Karauanc, <pii fait le guet. so nomine 
aussi Chiaoux, et cot employ n’est pas 
antrernent honestc.’’- -/,*■ Unit-, ed 1657, 
}.. 538. 

1659.— 

*• i on guest. We are 

In a fair way to bo ridiculous. 

What think you 1 Chiaus d by a scholar." 
Shirley, Jfunvrin <1 J Joniiioiti. Act It. sc. iii. 

1663.--“The Portugal-i hux <■ choused us, 
it scorns, in the Island of Bombay m the 
East Irtrlys; for after a groat charge of our 
fleets being sent thither wuh full commis¬ 
sion from the King of Portugal to rceehe it. 
thu Governour by some proteino <>r other 
will not deliver it to Sir Abraham Ship- 
man.”- Ihury, May 15; [ed. V.'lm’tl-y 

iii. I25j. 

1671.- 

“ When gi-i-t! and pnlicn are .'educ'd 

And mho of sucking pig' are chows’d." 

11 ’idihm/t, Pt. II. canto 3. 

1674. -- 

*’ Transform'd to a Frenchnmn by my art ; 

lie stole your cloak, mid pick’d your 
jKicket, 

Chows’d and caldos’d vo like a bloek- 
head.” ‘ Had. 

1754. • ‘‘900 chiaux : they carried in their 
hand a baton with a double silver crook on 
the end of it; . . . these frequently chanted 
moral sentences and encomiums on the 
Suaii,' occasionally proclaiming also his 
victories as he pa.'-ed along.’’-- llaarmi, 
i. 170. 

1762.—“ Ivc 27* d’Aoftt 17»>2 nous enten- 
dtmos un coup du canon du chateau do 
KAhira, c’dtait signo qu’un Tsjaus (courier) 
tftoit arrivd do la grande cant vane."— 
Xiebnhr, Voyage, i. 171. 

1826,—“We started at hroak of day from 
the northern suburb of Ispahan, led by the 
chaoushes of the pilgrimage. . . "—'Haiti 
Jlaba, ed. 1835, p. 6. 

CHOW-CHOW, s. A common ap¬ 
plication of the Pweon-Eugliah term m 
China is to mixed preserves; but, as 


the quotation shows, it has many uses; 
the idea of mixture seems to prevail. 
It is the name given to a book by 
Viscountess Falkland, whose husband 
was Governor of Bombay. There it 
seems to mean ‘a medley of trifles.* 
Chow is in ‘jugeon’ applied to food 
of any kind. [‘‘From the erroneous 
impression that dogs form one of the 
principal items of a Chinaman’s diet 
the common variety has been dubbed 
the ‘ chow dog 1 ” (Bally Things Chinese, 
p. 179).] We find the word chow- 
chow in Blmnentritt’s Vocabular of 
Manilla terms: “ Chau-chau, a Tagal 
dish so called.” 

1858.--“The word chow-chow is sug¬ 
gestive, especially to the Indian reader, of 
a mixture of things, ‘good, bod, and in¬ 
different,’ of sweet little oranges and bits 
of barn 1 kx> stick, slices of sugar-cane and 
rinds of unripe fruit, all concocted together, 
and mado ujion the whole into a very 
l tolerable confection. . . . 

| “ Lady Falkland, bv her happy selection 

| of a name, to a certain extent deprecates 
! and disarms criticism We cannot complain 
I that her work i, without, plan, unconnected, 
j aud sometimes trashy, fur these are exactly 
! the conditions implied in the word chow- 
| chow.- li'ji.i Ui a tj.iart*rli( Jtedeir, January, 

! p. 100. 

! 1SS2. —“The variety of uses to which the 

compound word ‘chow-chow’ is put is 
i almost cndlc's. ... A ‘No. 1 chow-chow' 

! thing signifies utterly worthless, but when 
j applied to a breakfast or dinner it means 
‘ unexceptionably good.’ A ‘ ckof-chow ’ 

1 cargo is an assorted cargo ; a ‘general shop ’ 

! is a ' rhitie-chi-i ’ shop . . . one (factory) was 
called the ‘chinr-rl,on from its being in- 
| habited by divers I’arsco'-, Moormen, or 
• other niitnes of India."— Th* Fanhwac, 
p. 63. 

CHOWDRY, .v H. chuudhari, lit, 
‘a holder of four’; tin* explanation of 
w hivli is obscure: [rather Ski. chakra- 
dharin. ‘the bearer of the discus as an 
ensign of authority ’]. The usual appli¬ 
cation of the term is to the headman 
of a craft, in a town, and more 
1 particularly to the person who is 
selected bv Government as the agent 
through whom supplies, workmen, &c., 
are supplied for public purposes. 
[Thus the Chaudhari of carters provides 
carriage, the Chaudhari of Kahars 
bearers, aud so on.] Formerly, in 
places, to the headman of a village; 
to certain holders of lands ; and in 
Cuttack it was, under native rule, 
applied to a district Revenue officer. 
In a paper of ‘Explanations of Terms 1 
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furnished to the Council at Fort 
William by Warren Hastings, then 
Resident at Moradbagh (1759), chow- 
drees are defined as “ Landholders iu 
the next rank to Zemindars.” (In 
Long, p. 176.) [Comp. VENDU- 
MAATER.] It is alfo an honorific 
title given by servants to one of their 
number, usually, we believe, to the wall 
[see MOLLY], or gardener—as khalifa 
to the cook and tailor, jafna'dSr to the 
bhishti, mehtar to the sweeper, sirdar to 
the bearer. 

c. 1300.— “ . . . The people were brought 
to such a state of obedience that one revenue 
officer would string twenty . . . chaudharis 
together by the neck, and enforce payment 
b^blowa.”— Zid-ud-d\n Bam i, in Elliot, iii. 

c. 1343.—“The territories dependent on 
the capital (Delhi) are divided into hundreds, 
each of which has a Jauthari, who is the 
Sheikh or chief man of the Hindus.” -I bn 
Batata, iii. 388. 

[1772.— “Chowdrahs, land-holders, in tho 
nest rank to Zcuietmdars.’— i'ere/st, Vietv of 
Bengal, Gloss, s.v.] 

1788.—“ Chowdry. — A Landholder or 
Farmer. Properly ho is above the Zemin¬ 
dar in rank; but, according to the present 
custom of Bengal, he is deemed tho next to 
the Zemindar. Most commonly used as the 
principal purveyor of the markets in towns 
or camps.’ — Indian Vocibtdary (Stockdnle’s). 


[1829.—“The Regent was at the chaonl, 
his standing cump at Gagrown, when this 
event occurred."— Tod, Annals (Calcutta 
reprint), ii. 611.] 

CHOWRINGHEE, n.n. The name 
of a road and quarter of Calcutta, in 
which most or the best European 
houses stand ; ChauravyT. 

1789. —“The houses ... at Chowringee 
also will ha much more hea thy .”—Set on 
Karr, ii. 205. 

1790. —“To dig a large tank opixjsite to 
the Chexinghee Buildings."— Ibid. 13. 

1791. —“ Whereas a robbery was com¬ 
mitted on Tuosd&y night, the first instant, 
on the Chowringhy Road."— Ibid. 54. 

1792. —“ For Pr irate Sale. A neat, com¬ 
pact and new built garden house, pleasantly 
situated at Chouringy, and from its con¬ 
tiguity to Fort William, peculiarly well 
calculated for an officer; it would likewise 
be a handsome provision for a native lady, 
or a child. The price is 1500 sicca rupee*.” 
—Ibid. ii. 541. 

1803.— “ Chouringhee, an entire village 
of palaces, runs for a considerable length 
at right angles with it, and altogether forms 
tho finest view 1 ever behold in any city." ■ 
IA. Valentin, i. 236. 

. 1810.—“As I enjoyed Calcutta much less 
! this tinio ... 1 left it with less regret. 

; Still, when passing the Chowringhee road 
| the last day, f — 

I ‘ Ixsikcd on stream and sea and plain 
As what I ne’er might see again.’ " 


OHOWK, s. II. chunk. An open J 
place or wide street in the middle <•! I 
a city where the market is held, [as, I 
for example, the Chandnl Chank of 1 
Delhi]. It seems to be adopted in ! 
Persian, and there is an Arabic form 
Suk, which, it is just possible, may 
have been borrowed and Arabized from 
the present word. The radical idea of 
chauk seems to be “four ways” [Skt. 
chatnshka], the crossing of streets at 
the centre of business. Compare Car- 
fax, and the Qualtro Cantoni of Palermo. 
In the latter city there is a market 
place called Piazza Ballard, which in 
the 16th century a chronicler rails 
Seggeballarath, or as Amari interprets, 
S&f-Balharu. 

[1833.—“The Chandy Choke, in Delhi 
. . . is perhaps the broadest street in any 
city in the East."— Sl-inner, Excursions m 
India, i. 49.] 

CHOWNEE, s. The usual native 
name, at least in the Bengal Presidency, 
for an Anglo-Indian cantonment (q.v.). 
It is H, chhdrnl , 'a thatched roof,’ 
chhdond, chhdnd, v, ‘ to thatch.’ 


Eljdiinstoii ", in Life, i. 231. 

1848. — “He wished all 1'heltenham, al 
Chowringhee, all Calcutta, could seo him 
m that |«>t-ition, waving his hand to such a 
beauty, .md in company with >ueh a famous 
buck as Rawdon Crawley, of the Guards." 
Vanity Pair, ed. 1867, i. 237. 

CHOWRY, s. 

(a.) See CHOULTRY. 

. (b.) H, chawvar, chuurin ; from Skt. 
rhamara, chdmara. The bushy tail of the 
Tibetan Yak (q.v.), often set in a cost ly 
decorated handle to use as a fly-flapper, 
in which form it was one of the in¬ 
signia of ancient Asiatic royalty. The 
tail was also often attached to the 
horse-trappings of native warriors; 
whilst it formed from remote times 
the standard of nations and nomad 
tribes of Central Asia. The Yak-tails 
and their uses are mentioned by 
Aelian, and by Cosmas (see under 
YAK). Allusions to the chdmara, as 
a sign of royalty, are frequent in Skt. 
books and inscriptions, e.g. in the Poet 
Kalidfisa (see transl. by Dr. Mill in 
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J. At. Soc. Beng. i. 342; the Amarakosha, 
ii. 7, 31, &c.). The common Anglo- 
Indian expression in the 18th century 
appears to have Vteen “ Cow-tails ” 
(q.v.). And hence Bogle in his 
Journal, as published by Mr. Markham, 
oil la Yaks by the absurd name of 
“ row-tailed cows” though “ horse¬ 
tailed cows” would have been more 
germane ! 

c. A.n. 250. — “ Howe Sf ytvi) duo. Spopi- 
nous re Kai dWout dyplous dnrwr Ik tovtuv 
7 e tQh fjouiv Kai ras punoobfias irotouvrat, eat 
rb pin irwfia irappIXavts eitrtv oi 'Sf rat Si 
ovpas txoufft Xnixai laxcpax-" — Aelian. de 
Nat. An. xv. 14. 

A.D. 634-5. —“ . . . with his armies which 
were darkened by tho spotless ch&mar&s 
that were waved over them.'’ —Admit In- 
script) on. 

c. 940.— “They export from this country 
tho hair mimed nl-zamar (or nl-chamar) of 
which those fly-flaps are made, with handles 
of silver or ivory, which attendants held over 
tho heads of kings when giving audience.”— 
Mas'deli, i. 385. The expressions of Muffult 
are aptly illustrated by tho Assyrian and 
Persepohtan sculptures. (See also Marco 
Polo, bk. iii. eh. 18 ; Ntc. Conti, p. 14, in 
India in ihe X Vth Century). 

1623.—“For adornment of their horses 
they carried, hung to tho cantlea of their 
saddles, great, tufts of a certain whit© hair, 
long and fine, which they told me were tin 
tails of certain wild oxen f<mnd in India.”- 
P. del,la Valle, ii. 662 ; [llak. Soc. ii. 260]. 

1809. —“He also presented mo in tray-, 
which were as usual laid at my feet, two 
beautiful chowriea.” —Lonl Vahntia, i. 42 s . 

1810. —“ Near Brahma are lndra and 
fndrnnee on their elephant, and helow is a 
female figure holding a ihamara or chow 
no.''— Maria O'raham, fit}. 

1827.—“ A black female slave, richly 
dressed, stood behind him with a chowry. 
or cow’s tail, having a silver handle, which 
she used to keep off the flies." -Sir IF. Scot', 
The Sur'jron ’» I *« lighter, eh. x. 

CHOWRYBURDAR, s. Tin 

servant who carries t lie CllOWTy. H. 
P. chaunri-bardtlr. 

1774.--“The Doh-Rajah on horseback 
• . • a chowra-burdar on each side of him." 
— Bogle, in Mariham's Tibet, 24. 

[1838,—“ . . . tho old king was sitting in 
the garden with a chowrvb&dar waving tho 
flies from him ."—Miss Earn, Up the Country, 
i. 138.] 

OHOWT, CHOUT, s. Mahr. chauth, 
‘one fourth part. 5 The blackmail 
levied by tlie Malirattas from the 
provincial governors os compensation 


for leaving their districts in immunity 
from plunder. The term is also ap¬ 
plied to some other exactions of like 
ratio (see Wilson). 

[1659.—Mr. Whiteway refers to Canto 
(Dec. VII. bk. 6, ch. 6), where this word in 
used in reference to payments made in 1559 
in tho time of D. Constantine de Braganca, 
and in papers of the early part of the 17th 
contury the King of the Choutess is fre¬ 
quently mentioned.] 

1644.—“This King holds in our lands of 
Daman a certain payment which they call 
Chouto, which was paid him long before 
they belonged to the Portuguese, and so 
after they entne under our power the pay¬ 
ment continued to be made, and about these 
exactions and iwymenta there have risen 
great disputes and contentions on one side 
and another.”— Bocarro (MS.). 

1674.—“ Messengers were sent to Bassein 
demanding the chout of all the Portuguese 
territory in these parts. The chout means 
the fourth part of the revenue, and this is 
the earliest mention we find of the claim.” 
— (inns') Fragments , p. 45. 

j 1763 78.—“Tlioy (the English) wore . . . 

I not a little surprised to find in the letters 
! now received from Balajerow and his agent 
; to themselves, and in stronger terms to the 

■ Xalsib, a peremptory demand of the Chout 
or tribute due to the King of the Morattoes 
from the Xaliobship of Arcot.”— (Jrme, 
ii. 228-9. 

. 1803.—“Tho Peshwah . . . cannot have 

a right to two choutes, any more than 
' to two revenues from any village in the 
same year."—Welti injtoi. Jiesp. (ed. 1837), 
ii. 175. 

18.VS. . . They (the Mahrattas) were 

■ iieeui-totm-d to demand of the provinces they 
. threatened with devastation a certain portion 
; of the public revenue, generally the fourth 
j part; and this, under the name of the 
, chout, became the recognized Mahratta 
| tribute, the price of tho absence of their 

plundering hordes."— Whitney, Oriental and 
j Ling. Studies, ii. 20-21. 

! CHOYA, CHAYA, CHEY, s. A 

, root, [generally known as chayroot,] 

: (Hedyotis umbclltita, Lain., OldenUindia 
; umb., L.) of tho Nat. Ord. Cinchon- 
ucntc, affording a red dye, sometimes 
j called ‘ India Madder,’ Dye Root,’ 
‘Ranusbvvaram Rortt']; from Tam. 
shtiyaver, Malaval. rhdyawr (chifya, 
‘eoionr,’ rer, ‘root.’). It is exported 
from *S. India, and was so also at one 
time from Ceylon, There is a figure 
of the plant in Lett res Edif. xiv. 164. 

c. 1566.—“Also from S. Tome they la yd 
great store of red yarue, of bombast died 
with a root© which they call saia, as afore- 
savd, which colour will never out."— Caesar 
Frtderile , in JJaJtrt. [ii. 354], 
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1683.—“Ne visa anchora di detta Mia da 
unaltro luogo detto Petopoli, e Be ne tingono 
parimeate in 8. Thorafc.”— Ballri, f. 107. 

1672.—“Here growoth very good Zaye.” 
— Baida*ns, Ceylon. 

[1679.—“... if thev would provide 
musters of Ch&e and White goods. . , 

— Memoriall of S. Master, in Ristna Man., 
P- 131.] , 

1726.—“Sajra (a dye-root that is used on 
the Coast for {Minting chintzes).”- Valenthn, 
Char. 45. 

t 1727.—“The Islands of Din (near Masu- 
linatam) produce the famous Dye called 
8oaii. It is a Shrub growing in Grounds 
that are overflown with the Spring tidos.” 
— A. Hamilton, i. 370; [ed. 1744, i. 374]. 

i860.—“The other productions that con¬ 
stituted tho exports of the Island wore 
sapan-wood to Persia; and choya-roots, u 
substitute for Madder, collected at Manaar 
. . . for transmission to Surat."— Tunnenl's 
Ceylon, ii. 54-55. See also Chilly's Ceylon 
Gazetteer (1834), p. 40. 

CHUCKABOO, a. English soldier’s 
lingo for Chokra (q.v.) 

CHUCKEB. From H. chakar, 
chakkar, chakra, Skt, chakra, ‘a wheel 
or circle.’ 

(a.) s. A quoit for playing the 
English game ; but more properly 
the sharp quoit or discus which con¬ 
stituted an ancient Hindu missile 
weapon, and is, or was till recently, 
carried by the Sikh fanatics called 
Akdlt (see AKALEE), generally en¬ 
circling their peaked turbans. The 
thing is described by Tavernier (E. T. 
ii. 41 : [ed. Ball, i. 82]) as carried by 
a company of Mahonimedan Fakirs 
whom he met at Sherpur in (luzerat. 
See also Lt.-Col. T. Lev/in, A Fly, &c., 
p. 47 : [Egerton, Handbook, PI. 15, No. 
64]. 

1516.—“ In the Kingdom of Dely . . . 
they have some stool wheels which they call 
chacarani, two fingers broad, sharp outside 
like knives, and without edge inside; and 
the surface of these is the size of a small 
plate. And they carry seven or eight of 
these each, put on the left arm ; and they 
take one and put it on the finger of tho 
right hand, and make it spin round many 
times, and s? they hurl it at their enemies.” 
—Barbosa, 100-101. 

1630.—“In her right hand shoe bare a 
chttokerey, which is an instrument of a 
round forme, and sharp-edged in the super¬ 
ficies thereof . . . and slung off, in the 
quickness of his motion, it is able to delhier 
or conney death to a farre remote enemy/' 
—Lord, Jhtc. office Banian Religion, 12. 


(b) v. and s. To lunge a horse. H. 
chakamd or chakar kamd. Also 'the 
lunge.’ 

1829.—“It was truly tantalizing to see 
those fellows checkering their horses, not 
more than a quarter of a mile from our 
post.”— John Shipp, i. 153. 

[(c.) In Polo, a ' period.’ 

[1900.- “Two bouts were played to-day 

. . . In tho opening chUkker Oapt.- 

carried the ball in.”— Overland Mail, Aug. 
13.] 

CHUCKEBBUTTY, up. This 
vulgarized Bengal Brahman name is, 
as Wilson points out, a corruption of 
chakravartti, the title assumed by the 
most exalted ancient Hindu sove¬ 
reigns, an universal Emperor, whose 
chariot-wheels rolled over all (so it is 
explained by some). 

c. 400. - - ‘ ‘ Then the Bikshuni Uthala began 
to think thus with herself, ‘To-day the 
King, ministers, and people are all going 
to meet Buddha . . . but I- -a woman—how 
can 1 contrive to get tho first sight of him ? * 
Buddha immediately, by his divine power, 
changed her into a holy Chakravartti 
Raja."— Tntrels of Fahhian, tr. by Beale, 
p. 63. 

c. 460.—“ On a certain day (Asoka), 
having . . . ascertained that the super- 
uaturally gifted . . . N£ga King, whoso 
age extended to a Kappo, had seen tho four 
Buddhas ... ho thus addressed him: ‘ Be¬ 
loved, exhibit to me the |>ersott of the 
omniscient being of infinite wisdom, the 
Chakkawatti of the doctrine.’”— T/u Maha- 
toanso, p. 27. 

1856.—“ The importance attached to the 
possession of a white elephant is traceable 
to the Buddhist system. A white elephant 
of certain wonderful endowments is one of 
the seven precious things, the possession of 
which marks the Aloha Chakravartti Raja 
. . . the holy and universal sovereign, a 
character which appears once in a cycle.— 
Mission to the Court of A <u (Major's Phayre's), 
1858, p. 154. 

CHUCKLAH, s. II. chakUi, [Skt. 

chakra, ‘a wheel']. A territorial sub¬ 
division under the Mahonimedan 
government, thus defined by Warren 
Hastings, in the jKtjier quoted under 

CHOWDRY: 

1759. —“The jurisdiction of a J’hojdar 
(see FOUJDAR), who receives the rents from 
the Zemindars, and accounts for them with 
the Government." 

1760. —“ In the treaty concluded with the 
Naw£b Meer Mohuromud Cfoira Khfln, on 
the 27th Sept. 1760, it wan agreed that . . . 
the English army should be ready to assist 
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him in the management of all affairs, and 
that the lands of the rtmltlaha (districts) 
of Burdwan, Midnapore and Chittagong, 
should be assigned for all the charges of the 
company and the army. . . — Harington's 

Analysis of Ike Laws and It Mutations, vol. i. 
Calcutta, 1805-1809, p. 5. 

OHtJCKLEB, s. Tarn, and Malayal. 
thakkili, the name of a very low 
caste, members of which are tan¬ 
ners or cobblers, like the Chamdrs 
(see CHUMAB) of Upper India. But 
whilst the latter are reputed to be a 
very dark caste, the Oh ucklers are fair 
(see Elliot's Gloss, by Beanies, i. 71, and 
Caldwell’s Gram. .074). [On the other 
hand the Madras Gloss. (s.v.) says that 
as a rule they are of “a dark black 
hue.”] Colloquially in S. India 
Chuckkr is used for a native shoe¬ 
maker. J 

c. 1580.—“ All the Gentoos ((Initios) of 
those parts, especially those of Bismiga, 
have many castes, which take precedence 
ono of another. Tho lowest are the Cha- 

S uivilis, who make shoes, and eat all un- 
ean flesh. . . ." — Priinm- t Jlonra, ka., f 95. 
1759, — “ Shackelays are shoemakers, and , 
held in the same despicable light on the ; 
Coromandel Coast as the Niadde-- and Pul- 
lies on the J lalahar."- las, 26. ! 

c. 1790.Aussi n'est-ce que 1c rflnit dc 
la classe ratfpristfe ties parrms; '-avoir les ; 
tschakells ou cordonniors et les fthuns mi j 
f<issoyeurs, <[ui s’oeenpont. do I’enterrenient j 
et la combustion des molds." — Ueutfner, ; 
ii. 60. 

[1844.—“. . . the chockly, who performs j 
tho degrading duty of executioner. . . . ’ — i 
Eocuty, Manners, ac., of India, ii. 2S2. J I 
1869.—“Tlie Komati* ur mercantile caste ; 
of Madras by long established cu-totn, arc 1 
required to send an offering of betel to the I 
chucklers, or shoemakers, before contract¬ 
ing their marriages."— Sir IP. Elliot, in 
J. Ethn. Hoc., N. S. vol, i. 102. 


the Madras Gloss. (s.v.) it bore the 
same relation to the gola Pagoda that 
the Anna does to the Rupee, and 
under it again was the copper Cash, 
which was its sixteenth.] The de¬ 
nomination survives in Travancore, 
[where 28£ go to one rupee. (Ibid.)] 

1554.—“And Ihe fanoms of tho place are 
called chocrSes, which are coins of inferior 
gold ; they are worth 121 or 12J to the 
pardui) of gold, reckoning tne pardao at 360 
ret/." — A. jXnitee, Linn aos PeSoS, 36. 

1711.—“The Enemy will not come to any 
agreement unless wo consent to pay 30,000 
chuckrums, which we take to be 16,600 
and odd pagodas.”—In Wheeler, ii. 165. 

1813.—Milburn, under Tanjore, gives the 
chuckrom as a coin equal to 20 Madras, 
or ten gold fanams. 20 Madras fanams 
would be J of a pagoda. 

[From the difficulty of handling 


CHUCKMUCK, s. H. ehahnak. 
‘Flint and steel.’ One of the titles 
conferred on Haidar *Ali before he 
rose to power was ‘Chakmak Jang, 
‘ Firelock of War ’ ? See H. of Hydur 
Naik, 112 . 

OHUCKRUM, s. An ancient coin 
once generally current in the S. of 
India, Malayal. chakram , Tel. cluik- 
ramu; from Skt. cluikra (see under 
CHUCKEB). It is not easy to say 
what was its value, as the statements 
are inconsistent: nor do they con¬ 
firm Wilson’s, that it was equal to 
one-tenth of a pagoda. [According to 


| these coins, which are small and round, 

' they are counted on a chuckrum 
! bounl as in the case of the F&nam 
I (q.V.).J 

CHUDDER, h . H. ehblar, a sheet, 
ur square piece, of cloth of any kind ; 
tin: ample sheet commonly worn as a 
mantle by women in N. India. It is 
also applied to the cloths spread over 
Mahommedan tombs. Barbosa (1516) 
and liinschoten (1598) liave chautars, 
rhautnres, as; a kind uf cotton piece- 
goods, but it is certain tlmt this is not 
the sum.' word. Lhoirtars occur among 
Bengal piece-goods in Milburn , ii. 221. 
[The word is chautdr, ‘anything with 
lour threads,’ and it occurs in the list 
of cotton cloths in the Aiv (t. 94). In 
a letter of 1610 we have “ Chautares 
arc white and well requested ’’ (Danvers, 
Letters, i. 75); “Chanters of Agra” 
(Foster, Letters, ii. 45) ; Cocks has 
“ tine Casho or ( 'holder " (Diary, i. 86) ; 
and in 1015 they are called “ Couier ” 
(Fosttr , iv. 51 \J 


1525. “ Chader of Cambaya."— Lem- 
lira neo, 56. 

|c. 1610. -" Fiom Bengal comes another 
sort of hanging, of tine linen painted and 
ornamented with colours in a very agreeable 
fashion; these they call iader.” —Pyrard 
de I.ihXil, link. Soc. i. 222.] 

1614.— “ Pintados, chints and chadors.”— 
Peyton, in Pnrchtu, i. 530. 

1673. - “ Tho habit of these water- 
nymphs was tine Shudders of lawn em¬ 
broidered on the neck, wrist, and skirt 
with a border of several coloured silks or 
threads of gold."— Herbert, 3rd ed. 191. 
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1832.—“ Chuddar . . . n large piece of 
cloth or Bheet, of one and a half or two 
breadths, thrown over the head, so as to 
cover the whole body. Men usually sleep 
rolled up in it."—Herklots, Qa noon-e- 
Islam, xii.-xiii. 

1878.—“Two or three women, who had 
been chattering away till we appeared, but 
who, on seeing us, drew their ch&dders ’ 
. . . round their faces, and retired to the 
further end of the boat.” —Life in the Mo- 
fussil, i. 79. 

The Rampore Chudder is a kind of 
shawl, of the Tibetan shawl-wool, of 
uniform colour without pattern, made 
originally at Rampur on the Sutlej ; 
and of late years largely imported into 
England : [(see the Punjab Mono, on 
Wool, p. 9). Curiously enough a claim 
to the derivation of the title from 
Rampur, in Roliilkhand, N.W.P. is 
made in the Imperial Gazetteer, 1st ed. 
(s.v.).J 


grows.” Champa is not an island, 
and certainly derives its Sanskrit 
name from India, and did not give a 
name to an Indian tree. The tree is 
found wild in the Himalaya from 
Nepal, eastward; also in Pegu and 
Tenasserim, and along the Ghauts to 
Travancore. The use of the term 
champaka extends to the Philippine 
Islands. [Mr. Skeat notes that it is 
highly prized by Malay women, who 
put it in their hair.] 

1623. — “ Among others they showed me a 
flower, in size and form not unlike our 
lily, but of a yellowish wbito colour, with 
a sweet and powerful scent, and which they 
call champi Iciamp&V'-- P. della Valle, ii. 
517 ; [Hak. Soo. i. 40]. 

1786.—“The walks are scented with 
blossoms of the champac and nagisar, and 
the plantations of popper and coffee are 
equally new and pleasing.”— Sir IK. Jo„ 

I in Mmi., &c., ii. 81. 


CHUL! CHULLO! v. m impera¬ 
tive; ‘Go on! Be ipiick.’ H. (halo! 
imjMjr. of chalml, to go, go speedily. 
[Another common use of the word in 
Anglo-Indian slang is—“ It. won’t 
chill,” ‘it won’t answer, succeed.’] 

c. 1790.— “Jo inontai de tros-bonno heure 
dans nion palunipiin.-Tschollo (c’cst-ii- 
dirc, mai'chc), criferent mes coulia, et nu«<=i- 
tOt le voyage commence. Hanji.er, ii. 5. 

[CHUMAR, s. IT. Chamdr, Skt. i 
rharma-kdra, ‘one who works in ! 
leather/ and thus answering to tin* I 
Chuckler of S. India; an important 
caste found all through N. India, 
whose primaiy occupation is tanning, 
but a large number arc agriculturists 
and day lalxiurers of various kinds. 

[1823.— “ From this alxuninntion, bcot- 
eating . . . they [the Bheol.sj milj :ank 
above the Choomars, or shoemakers whe 
feast on dead carcases, and-arc in f'cntr.d 
India, as elsewhere, deemed so unclean 
that they are not allowed to dwoll within 
the precincts of the village.”— Malcolm, 
Central Lid id, 2nd od. ii. 179.1 


1810. - “Some of these (birds) build in 
the sweet-scented champaka and the 
mango.” --Mm m lira ham, 22. 

• 1819. - 

“ The wandering airs thoy faint 
On the dark, the silent .stream ; 

And the chumpak's odours fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream.” 

Shell.')/, Lines loan Indian Air, 

1921.— 

“ Home chumpak (lowers proclaim 
it yet di\ ine.” 

Mtdtcin, Si,Wiles in 11 ind(instill), 73. 

CHUNAM. a. Prepared lime ; also 
specially used for fine polished plaster. 
Forms of this word occur lioth in 
Dnvidinn languages and Hind. In 
the latter chund is from Skt. chvrva, 
‘powder’; in llm former it is some¬ 
what uncertain whether the word is, 
or is not, an old derivative from the 
Sanskrit. In the first of the following 
miotiilions the word used seems taken 
from the Malayfd. rhutntdmba, Tam. 
shum/umbu. 


CHUMPUK, s. A highly orna¬ 
mental and sacred tree (Mirnelia cluim ■ 
pa.cn, L.. also M. Rheedii), a kind of 
magnolia, whose odorous yellow blos¬ 
soms are much prized by Hindu**, 
offered at shrines, and rubbed on the 
body at marriages, Ac. H. champak, 
Skt. chamjtaka. Drury strangely says 
that the name is “derived from 
Oiampa , an island between Camtatgia 
and Cochin China, where .the tree 


1510. “And they also eat with the said 
loaves (hotel) ;i certain lime mode from 
oyster shells, which they cal! cion&ma.”— 
Varthrma, 141, 

1563.- “. . . so that all the names you 
meet with that are not Portuguese are 
Malabar ; such ns Mre (betelh chtuug 
which is lime. . . ."--Garcia, f. ofg. 

c. 1610.—". . . 1’vn porta son 6ventail, 
raut.ro la boeto d’argent pleine do betel, 
Vautro une bneto on u y a du ehtlBMl, qut 
ost do la chaifx ."—Pytard de Laval, ii. 
84; [Hak. fioc. ii. 135], 
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1614.—“Having burnt the great idol into 
chunah, he mixed the powdered lime with 
pdrt leaves, and gavo it to the Rajpilts that 
they might eat the objects of their wor¬ 
ship Firishta, quoted by Quatremire, 
Not. H Kxt xiv. 510. 

1673.—“The Natives chew it (Betel) with 
Chinam (Lime of calcined Oyster Shells).'' - 
Fryer, 40. 

1687. That stores of Brick, Iron, 
Stones, and Chenam bo in readine>*s to 
make up any breach.'' - Matt ms Consulta- 
t in ns, in Wheeler, i. 168. 

1689. —“Chinam is Lime made of Cockle¬ 
shells, or Lime-stone; and Pawn is the 
Leaf of a Tree .”—Or my tun, 123. 

1750-60.—“The flooring i- generally coin* 
loosed of a kind of loam or stucco, called 
chunam, being a lime made of burnt shell-.” 

— tiros*, i. 52. 

1763.-“Jn the Ch f lbh of Kilet for ihe 
space of five years . . . iny phoasdar and 
the Company's gomastah xhail jointly pre- 
j>aro chunam, of which each i-hall defray 
all expenses, and half the chunam so made 
shall bts given to thu Company, and the 
other half shall be for my u>-c.” --Treaty «>' 
Mu' Jottir <' >(h fin' ('nHif/'in it. in 1 rut Ct tt.lt .s 

7., it/Clue, i. 64. 

l80y. - “The row of chunam pillars which 
supjxntod on* h side . . . weioof « shining 
white." lit. i'titi’titni. i. 61. 

CHUNAM, TO, V. To set. in mor¬ 
tar; or, more ficquenth, to plaMirmei 
with cliunam. 

1687. - . . to get v\ hat great jars he 

can, to put wheat in, and chenam tin in up. 1 
and set. them round the fort curtain.'' .In j 
1 1’Jimhr, i. 168. 

1809.- “. . . haling one . . . room , . . 
beautifully chunammed.' /.<>. IWc<iO«. i. 
386. ' j 

noth noun and verb arc u,-ed also in : 
the Anglu-Chinese .-ettlomcnts. ! 

CHUNARQURH, n.j>. A famous j 
rock-furl on the Ganges, above Benares, j 
•and on the right kink. The name is , 
believed to he a eorr. of Chitratta-ijiri, ! 
‘Foot Hill,’ a name probably given 
from the actual resemblance of the 
rock, seen in longitudinal profile, to a 
human foot. [There is a local legend 
that it represents the foot of Vishnu. 
A native folk etymology’ makes it 
a corr. of ChandaItjarh, from some 
legendary connection with the Bhangi 
tribe (see CHANDAUL). (Bee Crook?, 
Tribe* and Castes , i. 263.)] 

LI768.--“Sensible of the vast importance 
of the fort of Chunar to Suiah al Dowlah 
• • . we have directed Col. Barker to rein¬ 
force the garrison. . . ."—Letter to Court of 
Directors, In Vert 1st, App. 78. 


[1785.—“ Chunar, called by the natives 
Chundalghur. . . ."— Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd 
ed. ii. 442.J 

CHUPATTY, s. H. chajxlti, an un¬ 
leavened cake of bread (generally of 
coarse wheaten meal), patted flat with 
j the hand, aifl baked upon a griddle 
I the usual form of native bread, and 
i the (staple food of Upper India. (See 
HOPPER). 

1615. -Parson Terry well describes the 
thing, but names it not: “The ordinary sort 
of people eat bread made of a coarse grain, 
but lx.th toothsome and wholesome and 
hearty. They make it up in broad cakes, 
thick like our oaten cakes ; and then lake it 
upon -ni.tll round iron hearthwhich they 
carry with them.”--In I'vrchns, ii. 1468. 

1810.- “ Chow-patties, or bannocks.”— 
Wtlli'i,nein>, M. li. 348, 

185".— “ From village to village brought 
by one niessem'er and sent forward by 
another pawed a ui\ -tenons token in the 
shape of one of those Hat cakes made from 
flour and water, and forming the common 
! bread of the people, which in their language, 

; are called chupatties.”-- A"o,/cV Sfjioii War, 

■ i. 57b. [The original account of this by the 

■ < Virre-paidcnt of the 1 Tunes,' dated “Bom- 
b-iy, March 3, 1*57,” is quoted in 2 ser. 
.V. .(• (J. iii 365.) 

i There is a tradition of a noble and 
gallant Gowrnov-General «ho, when 
compelled to rough it for a du\ or two, 
acknowledged that "ihiijirussies and 
masaufehies were not- such bad diet,” 
meaning Chupatties and Mussalla. 

CHUPKUN, s. U. rlaqibn,. The 
long frock (or nissoi k) which is the 
usual dress in l T p|ier India »»f nearly 
all male natives who are not actual 
labourers or indigent persons. The 
word is prokibiv of TurVi or Mongol 
origin, and is perhaps identical with 
the fhitkuHtn of the . fin (i. 90), a word 
still used in Turkistmi. [Vamberv, 
(A* kririu.-, 121 »</</.) describes kith the 
Trim jut h or upper coat and the 
Triubnen or gowu.l Hence Beames’a 
connection of riia/hm with the idea 
of chop as meaning compressing or 
clinging * [Platts riutpaknd , *to be 
pressed’l “a tightly-fitting coat or 
cassock, 0 is a little fanciful. {Comp. 
Gram. i. 212 seq.) Still this idea may 
have shaped the corruption of a foreign 
word. 

1883.-“He was, I was going to say, in 
his shirt-sleeves, only L am not sure that he 
wore a shirt in those days—1 think he had a 
chupkun, or native under-garment.”— G* 
Hailes, in L. of I A. Laurence, i. 59. 
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CHUPBA, n.p. Chaprd, [or perhaps 
rather Chhaprd , ‘a collection of straw 
huts,’ (see CHOPPER),] a town and 
head-quarter station of the District 
Saran in Bahiir, on the north hank of 
the Ganges. 

1665.—“ The Holland Company have a 
House there (at Patna) by’'rcnson of their 
trade in Salt Peter, which thoy refine at a 
great Town called Choapar ... 10 leagues 
above Patna.”— Taeernier, E. T. ii. 53 ; [od. 
Ball, i. 122]. 

1726.—“ Sjoppera (Chnpru)."-— Va/mfijn, 
Chorom., Ac., 147. 

CHUPRASSY, s. H. rhaprdsi, tin* 
liearer of a chaprd*, is. a badge-plate 
inscribed with the name of the office 
to which the hearer is attached. The 
chaprdsi is an ottice-me.v>enger, or 
henchman, bearing such a l nidge on 
a, cloth or leather holt. The term 
Ijelongs to the Bengal i'residency. In 
Madras Peon is the usual term ; in 
Bombay Puttywalla, (H. pattiwdld), 
or“inanof the belt.” The etymology 
of chaprds is obscure ; [the popular 
account is that it is a corr. of F. tliap-o- 
rdst, ‘left and right,'] ; hut see Bvnne* 
{Cotap. Gram, i, 212), who gives hackle 
as the original meaning. 

1865.—“ I remember the days when every 
servant in my house was a chuprassee, with 
the exception of the Khansaurnaun and a 
Portuguese Ayah.”— The JhnrL- Bungaloc, 
p. 389. 

c. 1866.— 

“ The big Sahib’s tent has gone from under 
the Peopul tree, 

With his horde of hungry chapraasees, 
and oily sons of the <juill — 

I paid them the bribe they wanted, and 
Bhcitan will settle the bill," 

Sir A. C. Lyall . The Old Pindar,r. 

1877. — “One of my chupr&Bsies or 
messengers . . , was badly wounded.”-— 
Mead, ncs Taghrr, Life, i. 227. 

1880. — “Through this refractory medium 
the people of India see their rulors. The 
Ghuprasaie paints his master in colours 
drawn from his own block heart. Every lie 
he tells, every insinuation he throws out, 
every demand he makes, is endorsed with 
his master’s name. He is the arch-stnnderor 
of our name in India .”—AH Kaha, 102-3. 

CHUBB, s. H. char, Skt. char , ‘ to 
move.' “A sand-bank or island in 
the current of a river, deposited l»y 
the water, claims to which were 
regulated by the Bengal Reg. xi. 1826” 
(Jrileon). A char is new alluvial land 
deposited by the great rivers as the 


floods are sinking, and covered with 
grass, but not necessarily insulated. 
It is remarkable that Mr. Marsh 
mentions a very similar word as used 
for the same thing in Holland. “New' 
sandbank land, covered with grasses, 
is called in Zeeland schor” (Man and 
Nature., p. 339). The etymologies are, 
however, probably quite apart. 

1878.- “ In tho dry season all the various 
streams . . . are morely silver threads wind¬ 
ing among innumerable sandy islands, tho 
soil of which is specially adapted for tho 
growth of Indigo. They are called Chun.” 
—Life in the Mofussil, ii. 3 Jf eq. 

CHURRUCK, s. A wheel or any 
rotating machine ; particularly applied 
to simple machines for cleaning cotton. 
Pers. charkli, ‘the celestial sphere,’ ‘a 
wheel of any kind,’ &c. Beng. rharak 
is apparently a corruption of the 
Persian wind, facilitated by the near¬ 
ness of the Skt. chakra, i\.r. 

- - — POOJ AH. Beng. rharnk-pf/jd 
(«ee POOJA). The Sw inging Festival of 
•the Hindus, held on the sun’s entrance 
into Aries. The performer is sus¬ 
pended from a long yard, traversing 
round on a lnasl, l>v hooks passed 
through the muscle over the blade- 
hones, and then whirled round so as 
to fly out eentrifugally. The chief 
scat of this barbarous display is, or 
latterly was, hi Bengal, but it. was 
formerly pivialent in many parts of 
India. [U is the Slurry (<a. and 
Tel. sidi, Tam. di,,h'l, Tel. w di, ‘a 
hook 1 ) of S. India.] There is an old 
description in Pnrchas’s Pilgrimage, p. 

10(K>; also (in Malabar) in A. Hamilton , 
i. 270 ; [at Ikkcri, /’. della Valle, Hak. 
Hoc. ii. 259]; and (at Calcutta) in 
Huber’s Journal , quoted below. 

c. 1430. --“Alii ad omandos enrrus por- 
fornto latere, funo per corpus immisso se ad 
currum susiiendunt. pendentes«[u« et ij*i 
exanimati idoltim eomitantur; id optimum 
sacriflcium putnnt ct acccptissimum doo.” — 
Conti, in Coggins, J)e fur. Fortynat, iv. 

[1751.—See a long account of the Bengal 
rite in Ires, 27 regg. ]. 

1824.—“Tho Hindoo Festival of ‘Churruck 
Poojah ’ commenced to-day, of which, as 
my wifo has given an account in her journal, 
I shall oniv add a few particulars.” -Jlthtr, 
ed. 1844, i. 57. 

GHUBBUS, & 

a. H. charm. A simple, apparatus 
worked by oxen for drawing water 
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from a well, and discharging it into 
irrigation channels by means of pulley 
ropes, and a large bag of hide (H. 
chared, Skt. chanrut). [See the de¬ 
scription in Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. 
i. 153. Hence the area irrigated from 
u well.] 

[1829.—‘‘To each Churrua, ehu rm, or .“kin 
of land, there is attached twehty-tive bee- 
ghns of irrigated lnnd." -- 7W, Annul* 
(Calcutta ropr.), ii. 688.1 

b. H. churns, [said to be so called 
because the drug is collet ted by men 
who w'alk with leather aprons through j 
the held]. The resinous exudation of 
the hemp-plant {Cannabis In dim), 
which is the basis of intoxicating 
preparations (see BANG, GUNJA). 

[1842.—“The Moolah sometimes smoked 
the intoxicating drug called Chirs.’ - 
Etphilistine, (Jnubal, i. oil.] 

CHUTKARRY, CHATTAGAR, in 

S. India, a bait-caste ; Tam. sluitti-hur, 
‘one who weals a wuisti out ’ (C. 1*. Ii). 

CHUTNY.s. H. ihuhil. A kind of 

strong relish, made of a number of 
condiments and fruit s. &c., used in 
India, and more especially by Maliom- 
medans, and the merits of which are 
now well know'll in Kngland. For 
native chutny ret ipes, see //< rklots, 
ijaiwun-f-hlam, 2nd ed. \lvii. seqq. 

181:3. “The Chatna is sometimes made 
with cocoa-nut, lime-juu i;, garlic, and chillies, 
and with the pickles is ].laced in deep leaves 
round the large cover, to the number of lit) 
or 40."- Furb's, Ur. M>tn. u. fit) *»•</. ; [2nd 
ed. i. 218]. 

1820.—‘ ‘ Chitnee. Chatnee. some of the 
hot spices made into ft paste. by being 
bruised with water, the ‘kitchen’ <>f an 
Indian peasant."- I <t. <\f Tou'n.*l.</> of I.oon.j, 
in Tr. Lit. Six-. Jlonilxi>/, ii. 101. 

CHUTT, s. H. chhui. The proper 
meaning of the vernmular word is‘a 
roof or platform.’ But in modern 
Anglo-Indian its usual application is 
to the coarse cotton sheeting, stretched 
on a frame and whitewashed, which 
forms the usual ceiling of rooms in 
thatched or tiled houses; properly 
chddar-chhat, ‘ sheet-ceiling.’ 

GHUTTANUTTY, n.p. This was 
one of the three villages purchased 
for the East India Company in 1686, 
when the agents found their position 
in Hugli intolerable, to form the 


settlement which became the city of 
Calcutta. The other two villages were 
Calcutta and Govindpur. Dr. Hunter 
spells it Hutanatl, but the old Anglo- 
Indian orthography indicates Chatdnatl 
as probable. In the letter-books of the 
Factory Council in the India Office the 
earlier letters Jfrom this establishment 
are lost, but down to 27th March, 
1700, they are dated from “ Chutta- 
nutte” ; on and after June 8th, from 
“Calcutta.’’; and from August 20th 
in the same year from “ Fort William ” 
in Cab litta. [See. Hedges, Diary, Hak. 
Soc. ii. lix.] According to Major 
Italph Smvth, Chatiinatl occupied “the 
site of flip present native town,” i.e. 
tin* northern quarter of the city. 

, Calcutta stood on what is now the 
i European commercial .part; and 
j Govindpur on the present site of 
1 Fort William * 

1753.— “The Hoogly Phuusdar demanding 
the (xiyment of the ground rent for 4 months 
from January, namely 

K. A. P. 

Sootaloota, (falcutta. . 325 0 0 

Govindpo-T, 1’icur . . 70 0 0 

(iovnutjiour, Calcutta . 33 0 0 

Busies . . . .18 0 

Agreed that the President do pay the same 
out of cash.” —(’msii. Ft. William, April 30, 
in Long, 4-3. 

I 

CHUTTRUM, s. Tam shottiram , 
which is a corruption of Skt. suHra, 

4 abotle.’ In S. India a house where 
pilgrims and travelling members of 
the higher castes are entertained and 
fed gratuitously for a day or two. [See 
CHOULTRY, DHURMSALLA ] 

1807.---“There are two distinct kinds of 
buildings confounded by Europeans under 
the name of t'h»»ltr;i The first is that 
called by the natives Chatur&nt. and built 
for the accommodation of travellers. These 
. . . have in general pent roofs . . . built 
in the form of a square enclosing a court. . . . 
The other kind are properly built for the 
reception of images, when those are carried 
in procession. These have flat roofs, and 
consist of one apartment only, and by the 
natives are called Afandapam. . . . Besides 
the Chatunun and the Mandapam, there 
is another kind of building which by Euro¬ 
peans i« called Choultry; in the Tamul 
language it is called Turn/ Pundat, or Water 
Shed . . . small buildings where weary 
travellers may enjoy a temporary repose in 
the shade, and obtain a draught of water or 
milk."— F. Buchanan, Mysore, i. 11,15. 


* $tnt. and Geoff. Hep. of the 24 Perryunnahe Dis¬ 
trict, Calcutta, 1857, p. 57. 
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CINDERELLA’S SLIPPER. A. 

Hindu story on the. like theme appears 
among the Hala Kanara MSS. of the 
Mackenzie Collection:— 

“ Suvanwltci having dropped her slipper 
in a reservoir, it was found by a fisherman 
of Kusumakemri, who sold it to a shop- 
beeper, by whom it was presented to the 
King Ugrab&hu. The Prince, on seeing the 
beauty of the slipper, fell in love with the 
wearer, and offered large rewards to any 
person who should find and bring hor to him. 
An old woman undertook the task, and 
succeeded in tracing the shoe to its 
owner. . . -—Marketizie Collection, by It. 
H. WiU<m, ii. 52. [Tho talo is not un¬ 
common in Indian folk-lore. See At ins Cor, 
Cinderella (Folk-lore Hoc.), ii. HI, 183, 
465, Ac.] 

CINTRA ORANGES. See ORANGE 
and SUNGTARA. 

CIRCARS, n.p. The territory to 
the north of the Coromandel Const, 
formerly held hv the Nizam, and now 
forming the districts of Kistna, Goda¬ 
vari, Vizagapatam, Gaujum, and a part 
of Nellore, was long known by the title 
of “ The. drears ,” or ■“ Northern drears ” 
( i.e. Governments), now officially 
obsolete. The Circars of Chieacole 
(now Vizagapatam l)ist.), Rajamandri 
and Ellore (these two embraced now 
in Godavari Dist.), with Condapilly 
(now embraced in Ki.stna Dist.), were 
the subject of a grant from the Great 
Mogul, obtained by Clive in 1765, 
confirmed by treaty with the Nizam 
in 1766. Guntur (now also included 
in Kistna Dist.) devolved eventually 
by the same treaty (but did not. come 
permanently under British rule till 
1803. [For the history see Madras 
Admin. Man. i. 179J C. P. Brown 
says the expression “The Circars” was 
first used by the French, in the time 
of Bussy. [Another name for the 
Northern Circars waa the Carling or 
Carlingo country, apparently a corr. of 
KaUnga (see KLING), see Pringle, Diary, 
dec., of Ft. St. George, 1st ser. voJ. 2, 
p. 125. (See 8IRCAR.)] 

1758.—" il est & remarquer qu'aprfes mon 
depart d'Ayder Abad, Balabot Zingue a 
uominl un Phosdar , ou Gouverneur, pour 
les quatres Csrkars.”— Mbnoire, by Bunny, 
in Lettns de MM. de Busty, de Isxlly et 
ultra, Paris, 1766,p. 24. 

1767.—“ Letter from the Chief and Council 
at MasuHpatain . . . that in consequence of 
orders from the President and Council of 
part St. George for securing and sending 


away all vagrant Europeans that might be 
met with in the Circars, they have embarked 
there for this place. . . .—Fort William. 
Co/tsti., in Long, 476 try. 

1789.—“The most important public trans¬ 
ection ... is tho surrender of the Guntoor 
Circar to the Company, by which it becomes 
possessed of tho whole Coast, from Jugger¬ 
naut to Cape Comorin. The Nizam made 
himself master of that province, soon after 
Hyder’s invasion of the Carnatic, as an 
equivalent for the arrears of pethensh, due to 
him by the Company for the other Circars.'* 
—Letter of T. Monro, in Life, by Oleig, i. 70. 

1823.—“Although tho BirkArs are our 
earliest possessions, there are none, perhaps, 
of which we have so little accurate know¬ 
ledge in everything that regards the condi¬ 
tion of the people .”—Kir T. Aluttro, in 
Selections, Ac., by Sir .1. Arbuthnot, i. 204. 

We know from the preceding quota¬ 
tion what Minim's spelling of the 
name was. 

1836.—“Tho district called the Circars, 
in India, is part of tho coast which extends 
from the Carnatic to Bengal. . . . Tho 
domestic economy of the {icople is singular ; 
they inhabit villages (!!), und all labour is 
performed by public servants jiaid from the 
public stock.”- -Pkilhjis, Million of Facts, 
320. 

1878.—“General Sir J. C., C.B., K.C.S.I. 
He entered the Madras Army in 1820, and 
in 1834, according to official despatches, 
displayed * active zeal, intrepidity, and 
judgment’ in dealing vnth the savage tribes in 
Orissa known as the Circars ”(!!!). —Obituary 
Notice in Homeward Mail, April 27, 

CIVILIAN, s. A term which came 
into use about 1750-1770, as a designa¬ 
tion of the covenanted European 
.servants of the E. I. Company, not in 
military employ. It is not used by 
Grose, c. 1760, who was himself of 
such service at Bombay. [The earliest 
quotation in the N.E.D. is of 1766 
mini Malcolm's L. of Clive, 64.1 In 
Anglo-Indian parlance it. is still ap¬ 
propriated to members of the cove¬ 
nanted Civil Service [see COVENANTED 
SERVANTS} The Civil Service is 
mentioned in Carr aerial?* L. of Clive, 
(c. 1785), iii. 164. From an early date 
in the Company’s history up to 1833, 
the inemliers of the. Civil Service were 
classified during the first five years as 
Writers (q.v.), then to the 8th year as 
Factors (q.v.) ; in the 9th and 11th as 
Junior Merchants; and thenceforward 
as Senior Merchants. These names 
were relics of the original commercial 
character of the E, I. Company’s trans¬ 
actions, and had long ceased to have 
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any practical meaning at the time of 
their abolition in 1833, when the 
Charter Act (3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 85), 
removed the last traces of the Company’s 
commercial existence. 

1848.—(lady O’Dowd’s) “quarrel with 
Lady Smith, wife of Minot* Smith the 
puisne Judge, is still remembered by some 
at Madras, when the Colonel's lady snapped 
her fingers in the Judge’s lady’s face, and 
said tke'd never walk behind ever a beggarly 
civilian."— Vanity Fair, ed. 1867, ii. 86. 

1872.—“You bloated civilians are never 1 
satisfied, retorted the other .”—A True It*- i 
former, i. 4. j 

CLASSY, CLASHY, *. H. khalctsi, • 
usual etym. from Arab khaki*. A ! 
tent-pitcher; also (bet ause usually j 
taken from that class of servants) a | 
man employed as chain-man nr staff- j 
man, &c., by a surveyor; a native ; 
sailor ; or Matrosa (q.v.). Klmld$ is j 
constantly used in Hindustani in the j 
sense of ‘liberation’; thus, of a 

£ risoner, a magistrate says ‘ khakis 
iro,’ ‘Jet. him go.’ But it is not, clear j 
how khaldxi got its ordinary Indian i 
sense. It is also written khahinkt, and ! 
Vullcrs has an old Pars, word khaldsha I 
for ‘ a ship’s rudder.’ A learned friend 
suggests that this may be the real 
origin of Jchakisi in its Indian use. ! 
[Khalds also means the ‘ escape channel ; 
of a canal,’ and khakisi may nave been 
originally a person in'charge of such a 
work.] 

1785.—“A hundred cl&flhies have 1 m?cu 
sent to you from the presence."-- Tlpjtno's 
lettert, 171. 

1801.— “The sepoys in a body were to 
bring up the rear. Our left flank was to be 
covered by the sea, and our right by Gopie 
Nath’s men. Then the cl&shiefl and other 
armed followers.”— Ml. Stewart Elphintlone, 
in Life, i. 27. 

1824.— “If the tents got dry, the clashees 
(tent-pitchers) allowed that wo might pro¬ 
ceed in the morning prosperously.’’--2/rtwi', 
ed. 1844, i. 194. 

CLEARING NUT, WATER 
FILTER NUT, a. The seed of Stry- 
chtiot potatorum, L.; a tree of S. India ; 
[known in N. India as nirmald, nirmali, 

* dirt-cleaner’l. It is so called from its 
property of clearing muddy water, if 
well rubbed on the inside of the vessel 
which is to be filled. 

CLOVE, a. The flower-bud of Oargo- 
phyllum aromaticum, L., a tree of the 
Moluccas. The modern English name 


of this spice is a kind .of ellipsis from 
the French clout de girofles, ‘Nails of 
Girofles,’ i.e. of garofala, caryophylla, 
&c., the name by which this spice was 
known to the ancients; the lull old 
English name was similar, ‘clove gillo- 
flourc,’ a name which, cut in two like 
a polypus, has formed two different 
creatures, the clove (or nail) being as¬ 
signed to the spice, and the ‘gilly¬ 
flower’ to a familiar clove-smelling 
flower. The comparison to nails runs 
through many langiuiges. In Chinese 
the thing is called ting-hiang, or ‘nail- 
spice’; in Persian mekhak, ‘little 
nails,’ or ‘uailkius,’ like the German 
Xelken, NUgelchen , and (Jewiirtz-nagel 
(spice nail). 

[1602-8.—“ Alsoe be carefull to getfc to¬ 
gether all the okraes you can. ’’— Bvrdmood, 
Firtt Letter Bor t k, 36.] 

COAST, THE, n.p. This term in 
books of the 18th century means the 
‘ Madras nr Coromandel (Joust, 1 and 
j often ‘ the Madras Presidency.’ It is 
| curious to find llapaXta, “ the Shore,” 
i applied in a similar specific way, in 
| Ptolemy, to the coast near Cape 
Comorin. It will be seen that the 
term “Court Army,” for “Madras 
: Army,” occurs quite recently. The 
Persian rendering of Court Army by 
liandarl below is curious. 

1781.—“Just imjiortod from the Coast 
... a very fine assortment of the following 
cloth*.” — India Gazette, Sept. 15. 

1793.--“ I'nsedueed by novelty, and un- 
intluenced by example, the belles of the 
Coast ha\ e courage enough to be unfashion- 
uble . . . and we still see their charming 
trasses How in luxuriant ringlots.”— Hugh 
Boyd, 78. 

1800. - -“I have only 1892 Coast and 1200 
Bombay sepoys.”— Wellington, i. 227. 

1802.--“ From HydumMd also, Colonels 
Huberts and Dalrymple, with 4000 of the 
Bundlin' or coast sinahees.”— H. of Reign, 
of TipA SnitAn, K. T. by Milet, p. 253. 

lS79.— “Is it any wonder then, that the 
Coast Army has lost its ancient renown, 
and that it is never employed, as an army 
should be, m fighting the battles of its 
country, or its employers?”— Follok, Sport 
tu hr. Bunnah, Ac., i. 26. 

OOBANGh See KOBANO. 

COBILY MASH, s. This ia the 
dried bonito (q.v.), which has for ages 
been a staple of tine Maidive Islands. 
It is still especially esteemed in Achin 
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and othev Malay countries. The name 
is explained below by Pyrard as ‘ black 
fish,’ and he is generally to be depended 
on. But the first accurate elucidation 
has been given by Mr. H. C\ P. Bell, 
of the Ceylon C. S., in the Indian 
Antiquary for Oct. 1882, p. 294 ; see 
also Mr. Bell's Report on Maidive 
Islands , Colombo, 1882, p. 93, where 
there is an account of the preparation. 
It is the Maidive kalu-b-ili-rnds , ‘block- 
bonito-fish.’ The second word corre¬ 
sponds to the Singhalese balayd. 

c. 1345.—“Its flesh is red, and without 
fat, but it smells like mutton. When caught 
each fish is cut in four, slightly boiled, and 
then placed in baskets of palm-leaf, and 
hung in the smoke. When perfectly dry 
it is eaten. From this country it is exported 
to India, China, and Yemen. It is called 
Kolb-al-m&s."—//*« Batuta (on Maldives), 
iv. 31*2, also 311. 

1578.—“. . . They eat it with a sort of 
driadfiali, which comes from the Islands of 
MalsdlYia, and resembles jerked beef, and 
it totalled Comalamasa.”— A<vda, 103. 

c. 1610. -“Ce poisson qui se prend ainsi, 
s’apelle generaleruent on leur langue cobolly 
masse, e’est h dire du jioi.sson noir. . . . 
11s le font cuire en da I’eau de mer, et puis 
le font secher au feu sur des clayes, en sorte 
u’efttant sec ii se garde fort long-temps." - 
* yrarxl de Law t/, i. 138 ; see also 141; 
[Hak. Soc. i, 190 (with Gray's note) and 
194]. 

1727.—“The Bonettais caught with Hook 
and Line, or with nets . . . they cut the 
Fish from the Back-bone on each Bide, and 
lay them in a Shade to dry, sprinkling them 
sometimes with Sea Water. When they are 
dry enough . . . they wrap them up in 
Leaves of Cocoa-nut Trees, and put them a 
Foot or two under the Surface of the Sand, 
and with the Heat of the Sun, they become 
baked as hard as Stock-fish, and Ships come 
from Atcheen . . . and purchase them with 
Gold-dust. I have seen Comelamash (for 
that is their name after they are dried) 
sell at Atcheen for 8L. Sterl. per 1000."— 
A. Hamilton, i. 347; [ed. 1744, i. 350]. 

1783.—“Many Maldivia boats come yearly 
to Atcbeen, and bring chiefly dried ban nulla 
in small pieces about two or three ounces; 
this is a sort of staple article of commerce, 
many shops in the Bazar deal in it only, 
having laige quantities piled up, put m 
matt bags. It is when properly cured, 
hard like horn in the middle; when kept 
long the worm gets to it."— Fwrett, V. to 
Mergui, 45. 

1813.—“The fish called Commel mutch, 
so much esteemed in Malabar, is caught at 
Miniooy."— Milbum, i. 321, also 336. 

1841.—“The Sultan of the Maldiva 
Islands sends an agent or minister every 
year to the government of CoylOn with 
presente consisting of ... a considerable 


quantity of dried fish, consisting of bonitos, 
albicarea, and fish called by the inhabitaate 
of the Maldivas the black fish, or comboli 
mas."— J\ if. As. Soc. vi. 75. 

The same article contains a Maldivian 
vocabulary, in whioh we have “Bonito or 
goomulmutch . . . kannelimas " (p. 49). 
Thus wo have in this one paper three corrupt 
forms of the same expression, viz. comboli 
mas, k&nneli mas, and goomulmutch, all 
attempts at the true Maldivian term kalu- 
bilimla, ‘ black bonito fish.’ 

COBRA DE CAPELLO, or simply 
COBRA, s. Tlie venomous snake Naja 
tripudians. Cobra [Lat. colubra ] is Port, 
for ‘snake’; cobra de capello, ‘snake of 
(the) hood.’ [In the following we have 
a curious translation of the name: 
“ Another sort, which is called Chapel- 
i snakes, because they keep in Chapels 
or Churches, and sometimes in Houses” 
(A Relation of Tico Several Voyages made 
into the. Fast Indies , by Christopher Fryke, 
•Slug. . . . London, 1700, p. 291).] 

1523.—“A few days before, cobras de 
capello had been secretly introduced into 
tho fort, which hit some black people who 
died thereof, both men and women; and 
when this news became known it was 
perceived that they must have boon intro¬ 
duced by the hand of some one, for since 
the fort was made never had the like been 
heard of."— Correa, ii. 776. 

1539.—“Vimos tabe aquy grande soma 
de cobras dfl capello, da grossura da coxa 
de htt horn*, e tao pegonhentaa em tanto 
estremo, quo diziao os negros que se cbe- 
garao c6 a balwi da boca a qunlquer cousa 
viva, logo em proviso cahia morta em terra 
. . .”— Binto, cap. xiv. 

,, “. . . Adders that were copped 

on the crowns of their heads, as big as a 
man’s thigh, and so venomous, as the 
Negroes of the country informed us, that if 
any living thing came within tho reach of 
their breath, it dyed presently. . . — 

Cogan's Tram!., p. 17. 

1563.- “In the beautiful island of Ceylon 
. . . there are yet many serpents of the 
kind which aro vulgarly called Cobras do 
capello; and in Latin we may call them 
regulvs serpens."— Garcia, t. 156. 

1672.--“ In Jafnapatam, in my time, there 
lay among others in garrison a certain High 
German who was commonly known as the 
Snake-Catcher; and this man was sum¬ 
moned by our Commander ... to lay 
hold of a Cobra Capel that was in his 
Chamber. And this the man did, merely 
holding his hat before his eyes, and seizing 
it with his hand, without any damage. . . . 
I bad my suspicions that this was done by 
some devilry . . . but he maintained that 
it was all by natural means. . . ."—Baidasvs 
(Germ, ed.), 25. 

Some forty-nine or fifty years ago a staff- 
sergeant at Delhi had a bull-dog that used 
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to catch cobras in much the same way as 
thin High-Dutchman did. 

1710. —“The Brother Francisco Rodriguez 
persevered for the whole 40 days in these 
exercises, and as the house was of clay, 
and his cell adjoined the garden, it was 
invaded by cobra do capelo, and he made 
report of this inconvenience to the Father- 
Rector. But bis answer was that these 
were not the snakes that did spiritual harm ; 
and so left the Brother in the same cell. 
This and other admirable instances have 
always led me to doubt if S. Paul did not 
communicate to his Paulists in India the 
same virtue as of the tongues of S. Paul,* 
for the snakes in those parts are so numer¬ 
ous and so venomous, and though our Mis¬ 
sionaries make such long journeys through 
wild uncultivated places, there is no account 
to this day that any Paulist was ever 
bitten.”— F. dr Sun.-a, Orientc <'o>n/uist,ado, 
Conq. i. Div. i. cap. 7-3. 

1711. —Blnteau, in his great Port. Wet., 
explains Cobra da Capallo as a “reptile 
(Imho) of Brazil.” But it is only a slip; 
what »s further said show- that he meant U< 
say India. 

o. 1713.- “Eli secouant lit ponti do corf 
snr laijuelle nous avnns coutuine do nous 
assooir, il on sortit uu gro> serpent do eeux 
qu'on apj'ellu on Portugais CobraC&pel.” — 
LrUres Kdif., od. 1731. xi. 53. 

1383. — “In my walks abroad I generally 
carry a strong, supple walking cane. . . . 
Armed with it, you may rout and .‘■laughter 
the hottust-tompered cobra in Hindustan, 
[jet it rear itself up and spread its spectacled 
head-gear and bluster as it will, but one nip 
on the side of its head will bring it to 
reason .”—Trthm on my Faultier, 198-3. 

COBBA LILY, a. The flower Arum 
campanula!uin, which stands on its 
curving stem exactly like a enhra with 
a retired head. 

COBRA MANILLA, or MINELLE, 

s. Another popular name in 8. India 
for a species of venomous snake, perhaps 
a little uncertain in its application. l)r. 
Russell says the. llatigaru* eacruleus was 
sent to him from Mosulipatam, with 
the. name Cobra Monil, whilst Gunther 
says this name is given in S. India 
to the Dahoia Russellii, or TVc-Polonga 
(ij.v.) (see Fayrer’s Thanatophidia , pi). 11 
and 15). [The Madras Uloss. calls it 
the chain-viper , Daltou i elegant .] One. 
explanation of the name is given in 
the ([notation from Isickyev. Rut the 
name is really Mahr. matter, from Skt. 
titani, ‘a jewel.’ There, are. judicious 
remarks in a hook lately ([noted, re- 


* Ung ue di San Paolo ih a name given to fossil 
shark** tenth, which am commonly found In 
Malta, and In ]*rtn of Sicily. 

P 


grading the popular names and popular 
stories of snakes, which apply, we sus¬ 
pect, to all the quotations under the 
following heading: 

“There are names in plenty . . . but 
they are applied promiscuously to any sort 
of snake, real or imaginary, and are there¬ 
fore of no use. The fact is, that in real life, 
as distinguished from romance, snakes are 
so seldom seen, that no one who does not 
make a'study of them can know one from 
the other ."*—Tribes on my Frontier, 197. 

1711.—“The Cobra Manilla. has its name 
from a way of Expression common among the 
Nrart on the Malabar Coast, who speaking of 
a tpiick .Motion . . . say, in a Phrase peculiar 
to them-elves. Before they can pn/l a Manilla 
from their Hand*. A Person bit with this 
Snake, dies immediately ; or before one can 
take a Manilla off. A Manilla is a solid 
piece of Cold, of two or three ounces 
Weight, worn in a Riug round, the Wrist." 
— lstckyrr, 278. 

[1773.--“The Covra Manilla, is a small 
bluish snake of the size of a man’s little 
linger, and about a foot long, often wen 
aliout old walls.”— lets, 43-] 

1780.—“The most dangerous of those 
reptiles are the coverym&nil arid the green 
snake. The first is a beautiful little crea- 
; ture, very lively, and about 8 or 7 inches 
long. It creeps into all private corners of 
houses, and is often found coiled up hetwixt 
the sheets, or perhaps under the pillow of 
one’s hed. Its sting is said to inflict imme¬ 
diate death, though 1 must confe*s, for my 
own part, I never heard of any dangerous 
accident occasioned bv it. * - Monro's Nar¬ 
rative, 34. 

1810.--“. . . Here, too, lurks the small 
bright speckled Cobra manilla, whose fangs 
convey instant death.” -Maria ISraham, 23. 

1813.- “The Cobra minolle is the smallest 
and most dangerous; the bite occasions a 
speedy and painful death.”— Foehn, Or. 
Mem. i. 42; (2nd ed. i. 27]. 

COCHIN, u p. A famous city of 
Malabar, Malaya 1. Korhchi, [‘a small 
place’] which the nasalising, so usual 
with the PoiLuguese, converted into 
Cochim or ( ochin. We say “ the Portu¬ 
guese ” because we seem to owe so 
many nasal terminations of words in 
Indian use to them ; lmt it is evident 
that the, real origin of this nasal was 
m sonic cases anterior to their arrival, 
ns in the present case (see the first 
quotations), and in that of Aclioon 
((j.v.). Padre Paolino says the town 
was called after the small river “ Cocci ” 
(as he writes it ). It will 1 m?. seen that 


* 1 have seen more snakes in a couple of month* 
at the Bagtii di l.ucco, than in any two years 
passed in India.—II. Y, t 
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Conti in the 16 th century makes the 
same statement. 

e. 1430.—“ KelictA ColoSnA ad urbem 
Cocym, triarn dierum itinera transiit, quin- 
que millibus passuum anabitu supra ostium 
numinis, a quo et nomen.”— N. Conti in 
Poggivs, de Varift. Forturute, iv. 

1503. —“ Inde Franci ar 1 urbem Cocen pro- 
fecti, eastrum ingens ibidem construxore, 
et trecentis praesidiariis viris bellieoeis 
munivere. . . . ’ —Letter of Xentorian Bishops 
from India, in Assemani, iii. 596. 

1510.—“ And truly he (the K. of Portugal) 
deserves every good, for in India and espe¬ 
cially in Cucin, every ffete day ten and even 
twelve Pagans and Moors are baptised.”— 
Varthevui, 296. 

T1562.— “Cochym." See under BEAD- 
ALA.] 

1572.- 

14 Vereis a fortaleaa sustentar-ao 

De Cananor con poiica for^a e gcnte 

* » * * 

E vereis em Cochin assiualar-.se 

Tanto hum peito sobering e insolcnte * 

Quo cithara ja mais cantou victoria, 

Que assi mere^a eterno nome c gloria." 

CatnUejs, ii. 52. 

By Burton : 

44 Thou shult behold the Fortalico hold out 
of Cananor with scanty garrison 

♦ * * * 

shall in Cochin see one approv’d so 
stout, 

who such an arr’gance of the sword hath 
shown, 

no harp of mortal sang a similar story, 
digneof e’er lasting name, eternal glory.” 

[1606.—“ Att Cowcheen which is a place 
neerc Callicutt is stoare of ]iepj>er. . . — 

Birduxmd, Fir it Letter Book, 84. 

[1610.— “Cochim bow Worth in Surat as 
sceala and kannikee.” — I tanner t. Letters, 
i. 74.] 

1767.—“ From this place the Nawaub 
inarched to Koochi-Bundur, from the in¬ 
habitants of which he exacted a large sum 
of money.”— H. of Hydur Naik, 186. 

COCHIN-CHINA, n.p. This 
country was called by tne Malays 
Kuchi, and apparently also, to distin¬ 
guish it from kuchi of India (or Coch¬ 
in), Kudu-China, a term which the 
Portuguese adopted as Cauchi-China ; 
the Dutch and English from them. 
Kuchi occurs in this sense in the Malay 
traditions called Sijara Malayu (see ./. 
Ind. Archip v. 729). In its origin this 


• Duarte Pacheco Pereira, whose defence of the 
Fort at Cochin (c. 1504) against a great army of 
the Zomortn's, was one of the great feats of the 
Portuguese In India. fC’onrm. Alboguermu, Hak. 
8oc. i. 5.) 


word Kuchi is no doubt a foreigner’s 
form of the Annamite Kuu-chdn (Chin. 
Kiu-Cldng, South Chin. Kau-Okm), 
which was the ancient name of the 
province Thanh’-hoa, iu which the 
city of Hue has been the capital since 
1398* 

1516.—“And he (FernSo Peres) set sail 
from Malaca ... in August of the year 616, 
and got into the Gulf of Coneam china, 
which he entered in the night, escaping by 
miracle from being lost on the shoals. 

. . ."— Correa, ii. 474.* 

[1524.— 44 1 sont Duarte Ooelho to discover 
Canchixn China.”— letter of Athm/uergne. to 
the King, India Office MSS., Corjw Chrono- 
togieo, vol. i. ] 

c. 1535.—“This King of Cochinchina 
keeps always an ambassador at the court 
of the King of China; not that he 
does this of his own g<*>d will, or has any 
content therein, but because he is his 
vassal." Sou mono de' lier/ni in Jtamiisio, 
i. 336c. 

c. 1543. —“Now it was not without much 
labour, pain, and danger, that we (Kissed 
these two Channels, as also the River of 
Vent hut ii, by reason of the Pyrats that 
usually are eneountrod there, neverthe¬ 
less we at length arrived at the Town or 
Alanm/iti/eii, which is scituated at the foot 
of the Mountains of t’humaij (Ctnnhcy in 
orig.), upon the Frontiers of the two 
Kingdoms of China, and Cauchenohina 
(da China e do C&nchim ?u orig.), where 
the Ambassadors were well received by the 
Governor thereof.”—E. T., p. 166 
(orig. cap. exxix.). 

c. 1543 .—“Camtdlo OX XX. I to rreehi- 
mento </i ie este tin/ da Cauchenchina fe: on 
Kmlnnwai/Ai da fartnrin na cdta de J-amtu 
gretn." - !‘i »■/«, original. 

1572. - 

“ \ es, Gan chi china estn <)e oscura fatna, 

G de Ainao vG a incognita enseudn." 

Connies, x. 129. 

By Burton: 

44 See Cattchichina still of note obscure 

and of Ainam yon undiscovered Bight.” 

1598.—“This land of Cauchinchiiui is 
devided into two or threo Kingdomes, 
which are vndcr the subjection of the King 
of China, it is a fruitfull coimtrie of oH 
necessarie prouisiouns and Victuals.”-- 
Linsrhoten, ch. 22; [Hak. Hoc. i. 124J. 

1606. - “ Nel Regno di Cocctndna, cho 
. . . h alle volte chiamato dal nome di A nan, 
vi sono quattordici Provincie piccolo. ...” 
Viaggi di Cartetti, ii. 138. 

[1614.—“The Cocchlohlnnaa cut him all 
in pieces."— Foster , Jjetters, ii. 75. 

[1616.— 44 27 pecull of lignum aloes of 
Cutcheinchenn. /frid. iv. 213.] 


* MB. communication from Prof. Tsrrten de la 
Cou peris. 
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1662.—“ Oanohin-China is bounded on the 
West with the Kingdomes of llrama; on 
tfae East, with the Great Realm of China; 
on the North extending towards Tartary; 
and on the South, bordering on Cantboia' — 
P. Heylin, Cosmographie, iii. 239. 

1727.— w Couchin-china has a large Sca- 
ooast of about 700 Miles in Extent . . . and 
it has the Conveniency of many good Har¬ 
bours on it, tbo’ they are not frequented by 
Strangers."— A. Hamilton,, ii. 208 ; [ed. 1744J. 

COCHIN-LEG. A name formerly i 
given to elephantiasis, as it prevailed 
in Malabar. [The name appears to be 
still in use (Boswell, Man. of Ncllore , 
33). Linsehoten (1598) describes it in 
Malabar (Hak. Sot:, i. 288), and it was 
also called “ St. Thomas’s leg ” (see an 
account with refs, in Gray, Pyrard de 
Laud, Hak. Soc. i. 392).] 

1757.—“We could not but take notice at 
this place (Cochin) of the great number of the 
Cochin, or Elephant legs."--/tw, 193. 

1781.—“ . . . my friend Jack Griskin, 
enclosed in a buckram Coat of the 1745, 
with a Cochin Leg, hobbling the Allernand. 

. . —Letter from an Old Country <'upturn, 

in India Gazette, Fob. 24. 

1813. —“ Cochin-Leg, or elephantiasis."— 
Forbes, Or Mem. i. 327 ; [2nd ed. i. 207]. 


COCKATOO, s. This word is taken 
from the. Malay kdkdtuvxi. According 
to Crawfurd the. word means properly 
*a vice,’ or ‘gripe,’ but is applied to 
the bird. It seems probable, how¬ 
ever, that the name, which is inserted 
to be the natural cry of the bird, 
may haw. come with the latter from 
some remoter region of the Archi¬ 
pelago, and the name of the tool may 
nave been taken from the bird. This 
would l>e more in accordance with 
usual analogy. [Mr. Skeat writes: 
“There is no doubt that Sir H. Yule 
i8 right here and Crawfurd wrong. 
Kakak tuwa (or <t«i) means in Malav, 
if the words are thus separated, ‘old 
sister,’ or ‘old lady.’ *1 think it is 
possible that it may be a familiar 
Malay name for the bird, like our 
‘ Polly.’ The final k in kakak is a 
mere click, which would easily drop 
out.”] J 1 


1638.—“II y on a qui sont Manes . . . 
sont coefftfs d’vne houpe incarnate . . . 
* °& les appolle kikatou, h cause de ce mot 

S ails prononcent on lour chant asses dis- 
inctement .”—Mandelslo (Paris, 1669), 144. 

v 1654.—“ Some rarities of natural 1 things, 
out nothing extraordinary save the akin of 


ajaceall, a rarely colour’d jac&too or prodi¬ 
gious parrot. . . .”— Evelyns Diary, July 11. 

1673.—“. . . Cockatooas and Newrie# 
(see LORY) from Bantem.”— Fryer, 116. 

1705.—“The Crockadom is a Bird of 
various Sizes, some being as big as a Hen, 
and others no bigger than a Pidgeon. They 
are in all Parts exactly of the shape of a 
Parrot. . . . Whea they fly wild up and 
down the Woods they will call Crockadore, 
Crockadore; for which reason they go by 
that name.”— Funnel, in Dampier, iv. 265-6. 

1719.—“Maccaws, Cokatoes, plovers, and 
a great variety of other birds of curious 
colours."— Shelcoche’s Voyage, 54-55. 

1775.—“At Sooloo there are no Looriea, 
but the Cocatores have yellow tufts."— 
Forrest, V. to A r . Guinea, 295. 

[1843.—“. . . saucy Kroootoas, and 
gaudy -coloured Loris ."—Belcher, Farr, of 
Voyage of Samarang, i. 15.] 

COCKROACH, s. This objection¬ 
able insect (JJlatta orientalis) is called 
by the Portuguese caealacca, for the 
reason given by Bontius below; a 
name adopted by the Dutch as kakerlak, 
and by the French as eancreUit. The 
Dutch also apply their term as a 
slang name to half-castes. But our 
word seems to have come from the 
Spanish cucaracha. The original ap¬ 
plication of this Spanish name appears 
to have been to a common insect found 
under water-vessels standing on the 
ground, &c. (apparently Oniscue, or 
woodlouse); but as cucaracha de Indias 
it was applied to the insect now in 
question (see Dice, de la Lettgua Costel¬ 
lo na, 1729). 

1577. — ‘‘We were likewise annoyed not a 
little by the biting of an Indian fly called 
C&caroch, a name agreeable to its bad 
condition ; for living it vext our flesh; and 
being kill'd smelt os loathsomely as the 
French punoiso, whose smell is odious.”— 
Herbert's Travels, 3rd cd., 332-33. 

[1598.—“‘There is a kind of beast that 
flyeth, twice as big as a Bee, and is called 
jiaratbt (Blatta). - '— Lmsehoteu , Hak. Soc. 
i. 304.] 

1831. - “Seambneos aittem hos Lusit&ni 
Caat-buras vocaitt, quod ova quae excludunt, 
eulorem et laevorem I sicca o factitiae (t.e. of 
sealing-wax) referant."—«/ac. Bontii, lib. v. 
cap 4. 

1764.— 

“ . . . from their retreats 

Cockroaches crawl displeasingly abroad.” 

Grainger, Bk. i. 

c. 1775.—“ Most of my shirts, books, Ac., 
were gnawed to dust bv the hlafta or ooek- 
roach, 'Called cackerlaXke, in Surinam.”— 
Stedman, i. 203. 
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OOCKUP, a. An excellent table-1 
fish, found in the mouths of tidal 
rivers in most parts of India. In 
Calcutta it is generally known by the 
Beng. name of begti or bhiktl (see 
BH1KTYX and it forms the daily 
breakfast dish of half the European 
gentlemen in that ^ity. The name 
may be a corruption, we know not of 
what; or it may be given from the 
erect sharp spines of the dorsal fin. 
[The word is a corr. of the Malay 
(ikan) kakap, which Klinkert defines , 
as a palatable sea-fish, Lates nobilis , the ! 
more common form being Tt 

is Late* calcarifer (Gunther) of the ; 
group Per tina, family Pern due, and j 
grows to an immense size, sometimes j 
to eight feet in length. 

COCO, COCOA, COCOA NUT, and 
(vulg.) COKER-NUT, S. The tree 
and nut Cocos nwiftra , L. ; a palm 
found in all tropical countries, ana the 
only one common to the Old and New 
Worlds. 

The etymology of this name, is very 
obscure. " Some conjectural origins 
are given in the passages quoted below. 
Ritter supposes, from a passage in 
Pigafetta’s Voyage <f May*lion, which 
we cite, that the name may have been 
indigenous in the Ladioue Islands, to 
which that passage refers, and that it 
was fiist introduced into Europe bv 
Magellan's crew. On the other hand, 
the late Mr. C. W. Goodwin found in 
ancient Egyptian the word kulcu used 
as “the name of the fruit of a palm 
60 cubits high, which fruit contained 
water.” ( Chabas, Mdanges Egyptolo- 
giques, ii. 239.) It is hard, however, 
to conceive how this name should have 
survived, to reappear in Europe in the 
later Middle Ages, without being 
known in any intermediate literature.* 

The more common etymology is that 
which is given by Barros, Garcia de 
Orta, Linschoten, &e., as from a 
Spanish word cow applied to a monkey’s 
or other grotesque face, with reference 
to the appearance of the base of the 
Shell with its three holes. But after 
all may the term not have origin- 

* It may lx: noted that Theophrastus describe* 
under the name* of Kuicat and k 6it- a palm of 
Ethiopia, which wax perhaps the Doom palm of 
Upper Egypt (Tfceopfc. H. t. ii. ft, 10> Bchneider, 
the editor of Thaoph., state* that Bprengel identi¬ 
fied this with the coco-palm. See the quotation 
from Pliny below. 


ated in the old Span, coca, ‘a shell* 
(presumably Lat. concha ), which we 
have also in French copu? properly an 
egg-shell, but used also for tne shell 
or any nut. (Sec a remark under 
COPRAH.) * 

The Skt. narikila \ndrikera , narikeld ] 
has originated the Pers. ndrgil, which 
Cosmas grecizes into ipyeWlov, [and H. 
ndriyaC], 

Medieval writers generally (such as 
Marco Polo, Fr. Jordanns, & c.) call the 
fruit the Iiulian Nut, the name by 
which it was known to the Arabs (al 
jauz-al-Hindi). There is no evidence 
of its having been known to classical 
writers, nor are we aware of any Greek 
or Latin mention of it. before (’osmas. 
Hut Brugsch, describing from the 
Egyptian wall-paintings of c. n.c. 
1(500, on the temple of Queen Hash op, 
representing the expeditions by sea 
winch she sent to the Incense Land 
of Punt, says : “ Men never seen before, 
the inhabitants of this divine land, 
showed themselves on the coast., not 
less astonished than the Egyptians. 
They lived on pile-buildings, in little 
dome-shaped huts, the entrance to 
which was effected hv a ladder, under 
the shade of cocoa-palms laden with 
fruit, and splendid incense-trees, on 
whose Itoughs strange fowls rocked 
themselves, and at whose feet herds 
of cattle, peacefully reposed." (H. of 
Egypt, 2nd ed. i. 353; [A faspero, 
Struggle of ihs. Nations, 248].) 

c. a.o. VO.—“In ipsa. quidem Acthiopift, 
fncatur haec, tunla est siccitus, ot farinac 
int.cio spisaatur in panem. (fignilur autom 
in f rut ico ram is cubitalibus, folio latiore, 
porno rotundo majoro quam mali amplitu- 
dine, coicas vocant.”--/-Vmy, xiii. § 9. 

a.d. 545. -“Another tree in that which 
bears the ArgeU , i.e. the groat Indian. Nut." 
--('oumas, in Cathay, Ac., clxxvi. 

1292. — "The Indian Nuts are as big as 
melons, and in colour green, like gourds. 
Their leaves and branches are like those of 
the date-tree."— John of Monte Conn no, in 
do., p. 213. 

c. 1328.—“ First of those is a certain tree 
caliod Nargit: which tree every month in 
tho year minds out a beautiful frond like 
[that of] a [date-] palm tree, which frond or 
branch produces very large fruit, as big 
I as a man's hood. . . . And both flowers 
I and fruit are produced at the same time, 
beginning with the first month, and going 
up gradually to the twelfth. . . . The 
fruit is that which we call nuts of India." — 
Friar Jardantu, 15 seq. The wonder of the 
coco-palm is so often noticed in this form 
by medieval writers, that doubtless in their 
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minds they referred it to that “ tree of life, 
which bare twelve manner of fruit, and 
yielded her fruit every month" (Apocal. 
xxii. 2). 

e. 1340 k—“L e nargll, appel6 uutrement 
noix d’Inde, auquel on ne peut comparer 
aucun autre fruit, eat vert et remjpli d’huile." 
— tihihAhbvddin Dimuhkx, in iSot. et Exts. 
xiii. 175. 

o. 1350.—“Wonderful fruits there are, 
which we never see in these parts, such as 
the Nargit. Now the Nargil is the Indian 
Nut."—John MarignoUi, in Cathay, p. 352. 

1498-99.—“And we who were nearest 
boarded the vessel, and found nothing in 
her but provisions and arms ; and the pro¬ 
visions consisted of coquofl and of four jars 
of certain cakes uf palm-sugar, and there 
was nothing else but sand for liallust.”-- 
llotriro df Vasco da (Jama, 94. 

1510.-—Varthenm gives an excellent ac¬ 
count of the tree; but he uses only the 
Malayal. name tenga. [Tam. tent,at, ten, 
‘south’ as it was supposed to have been 
brought from Ceylon. ] 

1518. — “These trees have clean smooth 
atoms, without any branch, only a tuft 
of leaves at the top, amongst which 
grows a largo fruit which they call tniya. 

. . . We call those fruits quoquoe-- 
Barbosa, 151 (collating Portuguese of Lisbon 
Academy, p. 3181. 

1519. — “Cocas (coche) arc the fruits of 
palm-trees, and as we havu bread, wine, 
oil, and vinegar, so in that country they 
extract all those things from this one tree.” 
— Pigafetta, Vtoqyio in tor no it Mondo, in 
Rcmusto, i. f. 35(5. 

1553.—“Our people have given it the ' 
name of coco, a word applied by women t<> ' 
anything with which they try to frighten 
children ; and this name has stuck, because 
nobody knew any other, though the proper 
name was. as the M.il.ibars call it, tenga, 
or as the Oanarins call it, nartt ." — Barns, 
Dec. 111. liv. iii. cap. 7. 

c. 1561.—Correa writes coquoe.- I. i. 115. 

1563.—. . We have given it the name 
of 00C0, becan'-e it looks like the face of a 
monkey, or of some other animal."'— tJarcia. 
66 b. 

“That which we call coco, and the Mala- 
nars Temga.’’—Ihid. 67 h. 

1578.—“The Portuguese call it coco (lie- 
cause of those three holes that it haul."-- 
A cotta, 98. 

1598.—“Another that lwars the Indian 
nuts called Coecoa, because they have within 
them a certain shell that is like an ape ; 
and on this account they use in Spain to 
show their children a Coecota when thoy 
would make them afraid." -English trails. 
at_Pxyafctta’s Congo, in Jfarlewn Coll, ii, 
563. 

Th® P ar *M®l passage in Do Bry runs: 
quoquo quae nuces Indicts comm, 
te est Simiat (intua euim simiao oaput re- 
ferunt) dictas palmas appellant.”—i. 29. 


Pure has has various forms in different 
narratives: Coclls (i. 37); Coken, a form 
which still holds its ground among London 
stall - keepers and costermongers (i. 461, 
502); coquer-nuts ( Term, in ii. 1466); coco 
(ii. 1008); coquo ( Pilgrimage , 567), «c. 

[c. 1610.—“ None, however, is more useful 
than the coco or # Indian nut, which they 
(in the Maldives) call roul (Male, r *).”— 
Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 113.] 
c. 1690.—Rumphius, who has cocoa in 
Latin, and cocos in Dutch, mentions the 
derivation already given as that of Lin- 
schoten and many others, but proceeds:— 
“Meo vero judicio verior et certior vocis 
origo invenienda est, piures enim nationes, 
quibus hie fructus est notus, t, tioem apj»el- 
lant. Sic djeitur Arabia (Jauzos-Tndi vel 
(Jeuzos-Indi, h. e. Nux Indica. . . . Turcis 
Cvrk-Indi eadern sigmficatione, unde sine 
duhio /Kth/pes. Afncani, eoriunquo vicini 
Hispani ac Portugalli coquo . deflexerunt. 
Ornnin vero ista nornina, originem suam 
debent Hebrnicae voci Ego: quae nucem 
significat.”— Herb. A mho it ,. i. p. 7. 

"... in India Oeeidentali 
Kokernoot vocatus. . . — I hid. p. 47. 

One would like to know where Rumphius 
got the term (\nk-lndi, of which we can find 
no trace. 

1810.— 

“ What if he felt no wind? The air was 
•-till. 

That was the general will 

Of Nature. 

Yon rows of rice erect and silent stand, 

The shadow of the Cocoa's lightest plume 
Is steady on the sand.” 

Curse of Kehanux, iv. 4. 

1881.--“ Among the popular French slang 
words for * bead' we may notice the term 
'coco,' given — like our own ‘nut'—on ac¬ 
count of the similarity in shape between a 
cocoa-nut and a human skull:— 

“ ‘ Mais do ce franc picten de table 
Qui rend spirited, amiable, 

Sans vous alonrdir le coco, _ 4 

Je men fourre k gogo.’—H. ValxRK.” 

Sat. Ret'i/iv, Sept. 10, p. 326. 
The Piet. Hist. d'A rgntaf Lor£dan Larchey, 
from which this seems taken, explains picuns 
as ‘ vin sup^neur.’ 

COCO-DE-MER, or DOUBLE 
COCO NUT, 5. The curious twin 
fruit so called, the produce of the 
Lodoicen Scrhellarum, a palm growing 
only in the Seychelles Islands, is cast 
up on the shores of the Indian Ocean, 
most frequently on the Maidive 
Islands, hut occasionally also on 
Ceylon and S. India, and on the 
coasts of Zanzibar, of Sumatra, and 
some others of the Malay Islands. 
Great virtues as medicine and antidote 
were supposed to reside in these fruits, 
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and extravagant prices were paid for 
them. The story goes that a “ country 
captain,” expecting to make his fortune, 
took a cargo of these nuts from the 
Seychelles Islands to Calcutta, hut the 
only result was to destroy their value 
for the future. 

The old belief was that the fruit 
was produced on a palm growing 
l>elow the sea, whose fronds, according 
to Malay seamen, were sometimes 
seen in quiet bights on the Sumatran 
coast, especially in the Laiupong Bay. 
According to one form of the storv 
among the Malays, which is told both 
by Pigafettu and by Rumphius, there 
was but one such tree, the fronds of 
which rose above an abyss of the 
Southern Ocean, and were the abode 
of the monstrous bird Oaruda (or 
Rukh of the Arabs—see ROC).* Tne 
tree itself was called Paimngi, which 
Rumphius seems to interpret as a 
corruption of Jiuv>a-sangi, “Fruit of 
Zang” or E. Africa. [Mr. Skeat 
writes: “Rumphius is evidently wrong. 
. . . The first part of the word is 
‘ Ptm,’ or 1 Pauh, ! which is perfectly 
good Malay, and is the name given to 
various species of mango, especially 
the wild one, so that 1 Pausengi ’ repre¬ 
sents (not “ liuwa, 1 but) ‘ Pa uh Janggi,’ 
which is to this day the universal 
Malay name for the tree which grows, 
according to Malay fable, in the central 
whirlpool or Navel of the Seas. Some 
versions add that it grows upon a 
sunken bank (tubing runtoh), and is 
guarded by dragons. This tree figures 
largely in Malay romances, especially 
those which form the subject of 
Malay shadow-plays (vide infra, PI. 
23, tor an illustration of the Pauh 
Janggi aud the Crab). Rumphius’ 
explanation of the second part of the 
name (i.e. Janggi) is, no doubt, quite 
correct.”— Malay Magic, pp. 6 seqq.).] 
They were cast up occasionally on the 
islands off the S. W. coast of Sumatra ; 
and the wild people of the islands 
brought them for sale to the Sumatran 
marts, such as Padang and Priamang. 
One of the largest (say about 12 inches 
across) would sell for 150 rix dollars. 
But the Malay princes coveted them 


* This mythical story of the unique tree pro¬ 
ducing this nut curiously shadows the singular 
fact that one island only (Preullti) of that sechuded 
group, the Seychelles, bears the Uxioicea as an 
indigenous ana spontaneous product, (See Sir L 
Petty, In xzxv. 282.) 


greatly, and would sometimes (it was 
alleged) give a laden junk for a single 
nut. In India the best known source 
of supply was from the Maidive 
Islands. [In India it is known as 
Darydi ndriyal, or ‘cocoa-nut of the 
sea,’ and this term has been in Bombay 
corrupted into jahari (zahri) or 4 poison¬ 
ous,’ so that the fruit is incorrectly 
regarded as dangerous to life. The 
hard shell is largely used to make 
Fakirs’ water-bowls.] 

The medicinal virtues of the nut 
were not only famous among all the 
peoples of the East, including the 
Chinese, lmt, are extolled by Piso aud 
bv Rumphius, with many details. 
The latter, learned and laborious 
student of nature as he was, ludieved 
in the submarine origin of the nut, 
though lie discredited its growing on 
a great palm, as no traces of such a 
plant had ever been discovered on the 
coasts. The fame of the nut’s virtues 
had extended to Europe, and the 
Emperor Rudolf II. in nis later days 
offered in vain 4000 florins to purchase 
from the family of Wolfert Hermanszen, 
a Dutch Admiral, oue that had been 
presented to that commander by the 
King of Bantam, on the. Hollander’s 
relieving liis capital, attacked by the 
j Portuguese, in 160?. 

It will be seen that the Maidive 
name of this fruit was Tdva-kdrhi. 
The latter word is 4 coco-nut,’ but the 
meaning of tdva does not appear from 
any Mafdive vocabulary. (Tne term is 
properly Tdva'karhi , 4 the hard-shelled 
nut,’ (dray, on Py-rard Laval, Hak. 
Hoc. i. 231).] Rumphius states that 
a lnxik in 4to (totam oputculum) was 
published on this nut, at Amsterdam 
in 1634, by Augeriua Clutius, M.D. 
[In more recent times the nut has 
become famous as the subject of curious 
speculations regarding it by the late 
Gen. Gordon.] 

1622.—“They also related to us that be¬ 
yond Java Major . . . there is an enormous 
tree named Catnpanganghi, in which dwell 
certain birds named Oaruda, so large that 
they take with their claws, and carry away 
flying, a buffalo and even an elephant, to 
the place of the tree. . . . The fruit of this 
tree is aalled Biiapanganghi, and is larger 
than a water-melon ... it was understood 
that those fruits which are frequently found 
in the sea came from that place. ’’—Pigufetta, 
Hak. Hoc. p. 166. 

1663.—“ ... it appears . . . that in sons 
places beneath the salt-water there grows 
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nnotbar kind of then® trees, which gives a 
fruit bigger than the coco-nut; and experi¬ 
ence shows that the inner busk of this is 
much more efficacious against poison than 
the Bezoar stone.”— Burros, III. iii. 7. * 

1563.—"The common story is that those 
islands were formerly part of the continent, 
but being low they were submerged, whilst 
these palm • trees continued in situ; and 
growing very old they produced such great 
and very hard coco - tints, buried in the 
earth whioh is now covered by the sea. . . . 
When I learn anything in contradiction of 
this I will write U» you in Portugal, and 
anything that 1 can discover here, if God 
grant mo life : for I hope to learn all about 
the matter when, please God, 1 make my 
journey to Malabar. And you must know 
that these cocos come joined two in one, 
just like the hind quarters of an animal.”— 
Garcia , f. 70-71. 


The kernel of the fruit ... is looked upon 
here as a very efficacious antidote or a sove¬ 
reign remedy against the Flux, the Epilepsy 
and Apoplexy. The inhabitants of the Mal¬ 
dives call it Tavarrare. . . .”—Travelt of 
Charles Peter Thunberg, M.J). (E.T.) iv. 200. 

(1833.—“The most extraordinary and 
valuable production of these islands (Sey¬ 
chelles) is the Chico Do Mar, or Maldivia 
nut, a tree which, from its singular char¬ 
acter, deserves particular mention. . . — 

Owen, Narrative, ii. 166 *eqqj\ 

1882.—“Two minor products obtained by 
the islanders from the sea require notice. 
These are ambergris (M. genua, mdvahar u) 
and the so-called 1 sea-coco&nut ’ (M. t&va- 
k&rhi) . . . rated at so high a value iu the 
estimation of the Maidive Sultans as to be 
retained os mrt of their royalties."— H. <7. 
1*. Jiefl (Ceylon C. 8.), Report on the Matdive 
Inland*, p, 87. 


1572.— 

“ Nos ilhas de Mai diva nasce a planta 

No prof undo das aguas soberana, 

fiujo poruo contra o veneno urgonte 

He tido {tor antidote excellcnte." 

Catnoes, x. 136. 

1810. ---“ 11 cut. ainsi d’vne certaino noix 
que la mer iette quelque* fois ii liord, qni 
cat grossc cum mo la teste d'vu hurnme qu'on 
jKiurrtiit comparer a_deux gros melons ioints 
ensemble, ils la nuiiieut Tanarcarrl, et ils 
tienrient que cola vient do <pielques arbres 
oui sent sous la mer . . . quand quelqu’vn 
deuient. riche t<ait k coup ct on pen dc 
temps, on dit communcment qu’il a trouiU? 
du Taaarranf oil de I'ambre." -Pgrard tie 
Laval, i. 163; [Hak, Hoc. i. 230]. 

? 18')0. -Ill I’iMi’s Mantissa .1 romatica, Ac., 
there is a long dissertation, extending to 23 
pp., be Tamrmir sen Nun Mrd <> A MaJdi- 
"ns uint. 

1678. — “I*. 8. Pray remember y® Coquer 1 
nutt Sholls (doubtless Cm-o-de-Mer) and long . 
nulls ( ? ) formerly desired for y» Prince." — 
Letter from /Jurat, quoted under CHOP. 

c. 1680.—“Hie i tuque Calappus marinuB * 
non est. fructus terrestris qui casu in mare 
procidit . . . uti Gurrias ub Orta persuadere 
voluit, sod fructus est in ipso crescens man, 
cujus arbor, quantum scio, honiinum oculis 
ignota et occulta ost,"— Rvmphius, Lib. xii. 
cap. 8. 

1763.—“By Durbar charges paid for the 
following presents to the Nawab, as per 
Order of (.'onsultation, the 14th October, 
1762. 

***** 

1 Sea cocoa nut .Ks. 300 0 0.” 

In Lung, 308. 

1777.—“Cocoa-nuts from the Maldives, 
or as they are called the Zee Cal&ppers, 
are said to he annually brought hither (to 
Colombo) by certain messengers, and pre¬ 
sented, among other thiuga, to the Governor. 


* JCatdpO, or Klfijuf, Is the Javaucsn word for 
coco-nut paint, and Is that commonly used by the 
JLnitcn. 


1883.—“ . . . sailed straight into the 
coco-de-mer valley, my great object. Fancy 
a valley as big as old Hastings, quite full 
of the great yellow stars 1 It was almost 
too good to believe. . . . Dr. Hoad had a 
nut cut down for me. The outside husk i* 
shaped like a mango. ... It is the inner 
nut which is double. I ate some of the 
jelly from inside; there must have been 
enough to fill a soup-tureen—of the purest 
white, and not had.”— {Minx North ) in Pall 
Ma>l Gazette, Jan. 21, 1884. 

CODAVASCAM, n.p. A region 
with this puzzling name appears in 
the Map of Blaeu («‘. 1650), aud as 
Ryk ran Codn eastern in the Map of 
Bengal in Valentijn (vol. vA to the 
K. of Chittagong. Wilford has some 
Wilfordian nonsense about it, connect¬ 
ing it with the ToKoadrra R. of Ptolemy, 
and with n Touastau which he says is 
mentioned by the “ Portuguese writers” 
(in such case, a criminal mode of ex¬ 
pression). The name was really that 
of a Mahoimnedan chief, “hum Prin¬ 
cipe Monro, grande Senhor," and 
“ Vassalo del Rev de, Bengala.” It 
was prohahly “ KJuxlaliakhsh Khan.” 
His territory must have been south 
of Chittagong, for one of his towns 
wiis Chant rut, still known as ChaJciria 
on the Chittagong and Arakan Road, 
in lat 21” 45'. (See Barron, IV. ii. 8. 
and IV. ix. 1 ; and Couto, IV. iv. 10 ; 
also Correa, iii. 264-266, and again as 
below:— 

1533.—“But in the city there was the 
Hunti whose foist hod been seized by Dimifio 
Bcmaldes ; being a soldier [hucargm) of the 
King's, and seeing the present (offered by 
the Portuguese) he said: My lord, these are 
crafty robbers; they get into a oountry with 
their wares, and pretend to buy ana sell, 
and make friendly gifts, whilst they go 
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spying out the land and the people, and 
then come with an armed force to seize 
them, slaying and burning ... till they 
become masters of the land. . . . And this 
Captain-Major is the same that was made 
prisoni " and ill-used by Codav&sclo in 
Chatig&o, and he is come to take vengeance 
for tnc ill that was done him.”— Correa. 
iii. 479. * 

COFFEE, s. Aral*, ivhwa , a word 
which appears to have been originally 
a term for wine.* [So in the Arab. 
Nights , ii. 158, where Burton gives the 
derivation as akha, fast id ire fecit, 
causing disinclination for food. In 
old days the scrupulous called coffee 
i'ikvxih to distinguish it from iahwah, 
wine.] It is .probable, therefore, that 
a somewhat similar word was twisted 1 
into this form bv the usual propensity 
to strive after meaning. Indeed, the 
derivation of the name lias been ; 

S lausibly traced to Kaffa, one of those 
istriets of the S. Abyssinian highlands 
(Enarea and Ivatfa) which appear to 
liave been the original habitat of the 
Coffee plant ( Coffea arahirn , L.) ; and 
if this is correct, then Coffee is nearer 
the original than Kahica. On the other 
hand, Kahira , or some form thereof, 
is in the earliest mentions appropriated 
to the drink, whilst some form of the 
word Bunn is that given to the plant, 
and Biin is the existing name of the 
plant in Shoa. This name is also that 
applied in Yemen to the eotfee-berry. 
There is very fair evidence in Arabic 
literature that the use of coffee was 
introduced into Aden by a certain 
Sheikh Shiliubuddln Dhabhuni, who 
had made acquaintance with it on the 
African coast., and who died in the 
year H. 875, i.e. a.d. 1470, so that the 
introduction may be put about the 
middle of the lSfcli century, a time 
consistent with the other negative and 
positive data.+ From Yemen it spread 
to Mecca (where there arose after some 
years, in 1511, a crusade against its 
use as unlawful), to Cairo, to Damascus 
and Aleppo, and to Constantinople, 
where the first, coffee-house was 
established in 1554. [It is said to 
have been introduced into S. India 


• It is curious that Ducauaa lias a 1* Latin 
word efthva, ‘vinrnn altsam at detril**.' 

f Hep the extract lit Ue Macy's ChmUimathOi 
Arabe Cited below, Playfair, in his history of 
Yemen, says coffee was first introduced from 
Abyssinia by Jamfilnddln I bn Abdalla, KAdi o f 
Aden, in the middle of the 16th century: the 
person differs, but the time coincides. 


some two centuries ago bv a Mahom- 
medan pilgrim, named 6al>& Biidan, 
who brought a few seeds with him 
from Mecca: see Grigg, Nilagiri Man. 
483 ; Rice, Mysore , i. 162j The first 
European mention of coffee seems to 
be by Hamvoltf, who knew it in 
Aleppo in 1573. [See 1 ser. N. <b Q. I. 
25 srgg.] It is singular that in the 
Observations of Pierre Belon, who was 
in Egypt, 1546-49, full of intelligence 
and curious matter as they are, there 
is no indication of a knowledge of 
coffee. 

1558.—Kxtrait du Livro intitule. - “Los 
Preuves le plus fortes eu favour de la 
legitimitf de Passage du Cuff (K&hwa); pur 
le Seheikh Abd - Alkador Ausari Djfedri 
Hanhali. fils de Mohammed.”- In Tie Sun/, 
Chre.it. A rain', 2nd ed. i. 412. 

1573.—“Among tho rest, they have a very 
good Drink, by them called Chau be, that is 
almost black as Ink, and very good in Illness, 
chiefly that of the Stomach ; of this they 
drink in tho Morning early in open places 
before everybody, without any fear or 
regard, out of Chinn cups, as hot as they 
can ; they put it often to their Lips, but 
drink but little at u Time, and let it go 
round as they sit. In the same water they 
take a Fruit called Jtvuru, which in its 
Bigness. Shape, and Colour, is almost like 
unto a Bay-berry, with two thin Shells . . . 
they agree in the Virtue, Figure, Looks, and 
Name with tho Buiicho of Avicen,* and 
Bomiia of Rusts ad A /mum. exactly ; there¬ 
fore 1 take them to bo the same.”— Ran- 
wolf, 92. 

c. 1580. - “Arhorem vidi in viridario- 
Ualydei Turca.», cujus tn icouem nunc 
spectabia, ex ipia semina ilia ibi vulgatis- 
sima, Bon vel Ban appellate, producuntur; 
ex his turn Aegyptii turn A rubes parunt 
dccoctum vulgatissinmm. ijuod vini loco ipsi 
potant, venditurque in publicis a-nopohis, 
non seems quod upud nos vinum: illique 
ipsum voeant Caova. . . . Avicenna de hi* 
seminibus meminit.”* — Rrvs/xr At/nnus, 
ii. 36. 

1598.—fu a note on the use of tea in 
Jaiiau, Dr. Paludanus says: “The Turkcs 
hnlde almost the same raafler of drinking 
of their Chmna (read Ghaoua), which they 
make of a certaine fruit, which is like unto 
tho Babinsr,\ and by the Egyptians called 
Bon or Ban; they take of this fruite one 
pound and n halfe, and roast them a little 
in the fire, and then sieth them in twentie 
poundes of water, till the half be consumed 
away ; this drinke they take everie morning 
fasting in their chambers, out of an earthen 
pot, being verie hote, as we doe here drinke 
ar/ua amporita in the morning ; and they say 
that it strengthened them and maketa 
them warm, breaketh wind, and openeth any 


* There seems no foundation for this, 
t Le. Ban m Lauri; laurel berry. 
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(stopping.''—in Lintehotrn, 46; [Hak. Soc. ever saw drink coffee, which ouatom came 
i. 157]. not into England till 30 yean after.”— 

c. 1610.—“La hoiwon la plus commune Hcelyn.’$ Ihury, [May 10], 
c’est de l’eaa, ou bien du vin do Cocos tird 1673.—“Every one pays him their con¬ 
ic mesme iour. On en fait de deux autres gratulations, and after a dish of Coho or 
sortes plus delieatcs; I'vne cat chaude, com- Tea, mounting, accompany him to the 
(KKsde de 1’eau et lie mifel de Cocos, avec Palace."— Fryer, 225. 

quantity do puivre (dout ils vscnt beaucouj> „ “ dependant on l’apporta le cav t, 

en toutes leurs viandes, et ils le nomment ! l e jmrfuni, et lelorbet ."—Jonnuxl d'ArUoin<t 
Ponte) et d'vne autre graine appellee (Jutland, ii. 124. 

\ ~mT ,rd liK L " o/ ' 1 128 ; tIa . 77 ” “ Caye '" Seo < * uototion under 

lien.—“Buy some coho pots and send 1690.---“For Tea and Coffee which arc 

,ne / ’• 122 > C0fifa0 judg’d the privileg’d Liquors of all the 

jKits. --Had. i. 1-1.J I MoJiomtttua, as well Tmh, as those of 

1615.—“They have in steed of it (wine) a | Pertna, India, and other parts of Arabia, 
certaine drinke called Caahiete as black as j arc condemn’d by them (the Arabs of 
hike, which they make with theharkeofa Muscatt) as unlawful Refreshments, and 
tree (1) and drinke as hot as they win endure dxuninated as Bug-bear Liquors, as well as 
it."— Monfart, 28. ' Wine.”— Ocinylon, 427. 

,, •*. . . jtassano tut to il resto della 172»3. — “A certain gentleman, M. Pas- 

notte con nolle foste e hiigorrii; e particular- chius, maintain^in his latin work published 
mente in ccrti luoghi pubblici . . . l>evendo at fjeipzig in 1700, that the parched corn 
di quando in quando a sorsi (per . he e calda (1 Sam. xxv. 18) which Abigail presented 
che cuoce) pill d’uno scmlellino di certa loro with other things to David, to appease his 
acqua uera, che chianmno cahue ; la quale, wrath, was nought else but Coffi-beana.”— 
nello conversazioni serve a loro, appunto ! Vukntijn, v, 192. 
come a noi il giuoco dello sViuRiglino” (('.<*. I 

W-kgauimoiib — I*. d’Ha Valle (from j COIMBATORE, n.p. Name of a 
Constant.), i. .>1. Sec also pp. 71-76. j District and town in the Madras Presi- 


! ,. “ Cohu, blake liquor taken ;is hot to 

as niav be endured."- S,i T. /•'»., Hak. Sor. 
i. 32.J 

1616. -“Many of the people there (in 
India), who are strict in their Religion, 
drink no Wine at all ; but they n-e a Liquor 
more wholesome than pleasant, they call 
Coffee; made by a black Seed Itoy.d in 
water, which tunics it almost into the same 
colour, hut doth very little alter the taste 
of the water (!): notwithstanding it is very 
good to help Digestion, to ipiickcn the 
Spirits, and to cleanse the Blood. — TVi ry, 
©d. of 1665, p. 365. 

1623. - - “Turcuc hubent etiam in usu 
herhae genus quam vocant C&phe . . . quam 
dicunt hand parvum pmestans illis vigorein, 
et in animas («>) et in ingenio ; quae tanien 
largius sumpta mentom movot et turbat. . . 

— F. Ii aeon, Hint. Vita* et Mot tin, 25. 

c. 1628.—“They drink (in Persia) . . . 
nliove all the rest, Coho or Copha : by Turk 
and Arab called Caphe and Cahua : a drink 
imitating that in the Stigian lake, black, 
thick, and hitter: destrain’d from Bunchy, 
Bunnu, or Bay berries; wholsomo they any, 
if hot, for it cx jhjIs melancholy . . . hut not 
so much regarded for those good properties, 
os from a Romance that it was invented and 
brow’d hy Gabriel ... to restore the de¬ 
cayed radical Moystur© of kind hearted 
Mahomet. . . —*Sir T. Herbert, Travels, ed. 

1638, p. 241. 


1631.— “Cavoah.” See quotation undor 
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c. 1637.—“There came in my time to the 
Coll: (Balliol) one Nathaniol Conopios out 
of Greece, from Cyril the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. . . . He was the first I 


deucy. Kominrnnturu ; [Koni, the 
local goddess so called, muttu, 1 pearl,^ 
, Mr, 1 village 

COIR, s. The fibre of the coco-nut 
; husk, from which rope is made. But 

n ierlv the word, which is Tam. 
ru, Malaval. krfyar , from v. kdyaru. 

: ‘to he twisted,' means ‘cord’ itself 
(see the accurate Al-Binini below). 

; The former use among Europeans is 
j very early. And both the fibre and 
! the roj>e made from it appear to have 
\ been exported to Europe in the middle 
■ of the 16th century. The word appears 
■ in early Arabic writers in the forms 
! ktinhar and knnhrfr, arising proliably 
j from some misreading of the diacritical 
; points (for kaiyar , and Iviyar). The 
i Portuguese adopted the word in the 
form cairo. The form coir seems to 
have been introduced by the. English 
in the 181 h century. [The NJC.l). 
gives coirc in 1697 ; coir in 1779.) It 
was less likely to be used by the Portu¬ 
guese because coiro in their language is 
‘leather.’ And Barros (where quoted 
below) says allusively of the rope: 
“pfl re.ee frito de coiro (leather) encolhen- 
do e estendendo a vontade do mar,” - 
contracting and stretching with the 
movement of the sea. 

o. 1030.—"The other islands are called 
Diva Kanbdr from the word ga&bftr digrdtf- 
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ing the oord plaited from tho fibre of the 
oooo-tree with which they stitch their ships 
together.”— Al-Birv.nl, in J. As., Her. iv. 
tom. viii. 266. 

c. 1346.—“They export . . . cowries and 
. the latter is the name which they 
give to the fibrous husk of the coco-nut. . . . 
They make of it twine to stitch together the 
planks of their shifts, and the cordage is also 
exported to China, India, and Yemen. This 
kanbar is better than hemp .”—Ibn Balutu, 
iv. 121. 

1510.—“ The Governor (Alboquerque). . . 
in Cananor devoted much care to the pre¬ 
paration of cables and rigging for the whole 
fleet, for what they had was all rotten from 
the rains in Goa River; ordering that all 
should bo made of coir (<•«!>«), of which there 
was great abundance in Cananor; because a 
Moor called Mamalle, a chief trader thero, 
held the whole trade of the Maidive islands 
by a contract with the kings of the isles . . . 
so that this Moor came to be called the Lord 
of the Maldives, and that all the coir that was 
used throughout India had to he bought from 
the hands of this Moor. . . . The Governor, 
learning this, sent for the said Moor, and 
ordered him to abandon this island trade 
and to recall his factors. . . . The Moor, 
not to lose such a profitable business, . . . 
finally arranged with the Governor that the 
Isles should not be taken from him, anil 
that he in return would furnish for tho king 
1000 bahars (hurts) of coarse coir, and 1000 
more of fine coir, each bahar weighing 4$ 
t/uintals ; and this every year, and laid down 
at his own charges in Cananor and Cochym, 
gratis and free of all charge to the King (not 
being able to endure that the Portuguese 
should frequent the Isles at their pleasure).” 
— Correa, ii. 129-30. 

1516.— “Those islands make much cordage 
of palm-trees, which they call cayro.” — 
Barbosa , 164. 


c. 1530.—“They made ropes of coir, which 
is a thread which the people of the country 
make of the husks which the coco-nuts have 
outside.”— Correa, by Stanley, 133. 

1553.—“They make much use of this 
Cairo in place of nails; for as it has this 
quality of recovering its freshness and 
swelling’ in the sea-water, they stitch with 
it the planking of a ship's sides, and reckon 
them then very secure.”— DeBarro* , Dec. III. 
liv. iii. cap. 7. 

1563.—“The first rind is very tough, and 
from it is made Cairo, so called by the 
Malabars and by us, from which is made 
the cord for the rigging of all kinds of 
vessels."— iVarcm , f. <57o. 

1582.—“The Dwellers therein are Moores ; 
which trade to Sof&la in great Ships that 
have no Decks, nor nailea, but are sowed 
with Cayro." —Castafleda (by N. L.), f. 14&. 

c. 1610.—“This revenue consists in . . . 
Cairo, which is the cord made of the coco¬ 
tree .”—Pyrard dr. Laval, i. 172; [Hak. 
Hoc. i. 250], 

1673.—“ They (the Surat people) have not 
only tiie Cair-yara made of the Coooe for 


cordage, but good Flax and Hemp.’’--J'Yytr, 

121 . 


c. 1690.—“ Extemus nucia cortex putamen 
ambiens, quum exsiccates, et stupae similis 
. . . dicitur . . . Mnl&barico Cairo, quod 
nomon ubique usurpatur uhi lingua Portu¬ 
gal lieu est in usu. . . Binnyhius, i. 7. 

1727.—“Of tho Rind of the Nut the/ 
make Cayar, which are tho Fibres of the 
Cask that environs the Nut spun fit to 
make Cordage and Cables for Shipping.”— 
A. Hamilton, i. 296; [ed. 1744, i. 298]. 

[1773.- “. . . these they call Kiar Yarns.” 
— lees, 457.] 


COJA, s. P. khojah for Jchwdjah , 
a respectful title applied to various 
classes: as in India especially to 
eunuchs; in Persia to wealthy mer¬ 
chants ; in Turkistan to persons of 
sacred families. 

c. 1343.—“The chief mosque (at Kuulam) 
is admirable; it was built bv the mer¬ 
chant Khojah Muhaddhab.”— ibn. Batata, 
iv. 100. 

[1590.— “Hoggia.” See quotation under 

TALISMAN. 

[1615.—‘‘The Governor of Kurutt is dis¬ 
placed, and Hoyja Hasson in his room.”— 
Poster, Letters, iv. 16. 

[1708.—“This grave is made for HodgOB 
Shaughsware, the chiefe-d servant to the 
King of Persia for twenty year-. . . 
Inscription on the tomb of “Cui/a .8 hawsioare, 
a 1‘rrsin in St. Bntolph's tJIaire/i t/arrf , III shops- 
I gate," Heir Vinn of London, p. 169.] 

1786.—“I also beg to acquaint you I sent 
for Retafit Ali KhAn, the Cojah who hna 
the charge of (the women of Otidh Zcnanah) 
who informs r.,t, it is well grounded that 
they have sold everything they had, even 
the clothes from their liacks, arid now have 
no moans to subsist."—('apt. Jaqttes in 
Articles of Charge, Ac., Burke, vii. 27. 

1838.—“About a century back Khan 
Khojah, n Mohamedan ruler of Kashghar 
and Yarkand, eminent for his sanctity, 
having been driven from his dominions by 
the Chinese, took shelter in Badukhshan.”— 
Wood’s Ox ns, ed. 1872, p. 161. 

COLAO, 8. Chin, koh-loo. ‘Council 
Chamliev Elders’ (Bp. Moule). A title 
for a Chinese Minister of State, which 
frequently oocure in the Jesuit writers 
of tne I7th century. 

COLEROON, n.p. The chief mouth, 
or delta-branch, of the Karen River 
(see CAUVERY). It is a Portuguese 
corruption of the proper name Kdfft- 
dam y vulg. Kollanam. This name, 
from Tam. kill, ‘to receive,’ and 4 itlttm,* 
4 place,’ perhajps answers to the fact of 
this channel having been originally an 
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escape formed at the construction of 
the great Tanjore irrigation works in 
the 11th century. In full flood the 
(Joleroon is now, in places, nearly a 
mile wide, whilst the original stream 
of the K&veri disappears liefore reach¬ 
ing the sea. Besides the etymology 
ana the tradition, the absence of 
notice of the Coleroon in Ptolemy’s 
Tables is (quantum valeat) an indication 
of its modern origin. As the sudden 
rise of floods in the rivers of the 
Coromandel coast often causes fatal 
accidents, there seems a curious popular 
tendency to connect the names of the 
rivers with this fact. Tims Kullitlam , 
with the meaning that has been ex¬ 
plained, has been commonly made into 
KoUidam, ‘ Killing-place.’ [So the 
Madras Gloss, which connects the name 
with a tradition of the drowning of 
workmen when the Srirangam temple 
was built, but elsewhere (ii. 213) it is 
derived from Tain, kollftyi, ‘a breach 
in a bank.’] Thus also the two rivers 
Pmmr are popularly connected with 
jfinam, ‘corpse. Fra Paulino gives the 
name as properly CoUirru, and as mean¬ 
ing ‘the River of Wild Boars.’ But 
his etymologies are often wild as the 
supposed Boars. 


1780.—“ About 3 leagues north from the 
river Triminious f? Tirumullavisel], is that 
of Coloran. Mr. Michelson calls this river 
JjantcotUi."~bun.n, N. Dirrrbtry, 138. 

The same book has “Coloran or Colde- 
roon." 

1785.—“Kundah Sahcb having thrown 
some of his wretched infantry into a temple, 
fortified according to the Indian method, 
u|«n the river K&ld&ron, Mr. (live knew 
there was no danger in investing it."— 
Camu'cioti'g Life »f Cliff, i 20. 

COLLECTOR, s. Thenhief adminis¬ 
trative official of an (udian Zillah or 
District. The special duty of the 
office is, as the name intimates, the 
Collection of Revenue ; but in India 
generally, with the exception of 
Bengal Proper, the Collector, also 
holding controlling magisterial powers, 
has l»een a small pro-consul, or kind 
of vrdftt. This is, however, much 
modified of late years by-the greater 
definition of powers, and siiIkIi vision 
of duties everywhere. The title waa 
originally no doubt a translation of 
tnJisllddr. It was introduced, with the 
office, under Warren Hastings, hut 
the Collector's duties were not formally 
settled till 1793, when these appoint¬ 
ments were reserved to members of 
the covenanted Civil Service. 


1553.— Do Barron write* Coloran, and 
speaks of it ns a place (htgor) on tho coast, 
not an a river. -Dec. I. liv. ix. cap. 1. 

1672.—‘‘From Tctur/ehar one jwuwes'bv 
Trill if iraas to Colderou ; here ft Sandbank 
stretches into the sea which i* very 
dangerous. ’’—Ilaldanis, 150. (He tine*; not 
speak of it as a Riser eithor.) 

c. 1713.—“Las deux Princes ... to 
Kgubrent contre I’enncmi couimmi, A fin dc 
le oontraindre par la force dos nrmes a 
rompre uno digue si pr^judiciahle h lenrs 
Ktats. 11s faisoient dfija do grands pre- 
paratifs, lom|ue le fleuve Coloran vengea 
par lui-tnAme (comma on s’exprimoit ici) 
I’affront que le Roi faisoit a ses eaux on lcs 
retenant captives .”—litres fitlifiunles, oil. 
1781, xi. 180. 

1753.--“. . . en doublant le Cap Calla- 
modu, juaqu'k la branche du fleuve Cuveri 
qui porte le nom dc Colh-r&in, et dont, 1’em- 
bouehure out la plus septentrionale de cellos 
du Caveri.”— l)’Anvil le, 115. 

c. 1760.—“. . . the same river being 
written Collarum by M. la Grove, and 
Cn/lodham. by Mr. Ziegenbalg. Grose, i. 
281. 

1761.—“Clive dislodged a strong body 
of the Nabob’s troops, who had taken post 
at Satnenvarem, a fort and temple situated 
on the river Kalderon. ”—Complete H. of tkt 
War in India, from 1749 to 1761 (Tract), 

p. 12. 


1772. — ‘'The Company having determined 
to stand forth ns de,r,;n, the Supervisors, 
should now be designated Collectors.’' — 
Keg. of 14th May, 1772. 

1773. —“Do not laugh at the formality 
with which we have made a law to change 
their name from stiperrisurs to collectors. 
You know full well how much the world’s 
opinion is governed by names.”— II*. Hostings 
to Jostas 1/npre, in Gl-'ig, i. *267. 

1785.—“The numerous Collectors with 
their assistants had hitherto enjoyed very 
moderate allowances from their employers. 

— Lrtlrr in, Cnlrhnstte's Lift, p. 16. 

1838. - “ As soon as three or four of them 
get together they speak about nothing but 
‘employment’ and ‘promotion’ . . . and 
if left to themselves, they sit and conjugate 
the verb 1 to collect ’: ‘ I am a Collector — 
Ho was a Collector —We shall be (bllectors — 
You ought to he a Voile, tor— They would 
have been Collector, t.' ” - iMters from Madras, 
146. 

1848.—“ Yet she could not bring herself 
to suppose that the little grateful gentle 
governess would dare to look up to such a 
magnificent personage as the Collector pi 
Bogjrioywallah. ”— Tkocleroif, Vanity Fair, 

1871.—“Thera is no doubt a decay of 
discretionary administration throughout 
India ... it may he taken for granted 
that in earlier days Collectors and Commie* 
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■stoners changed their rules far oftener than 

does the Legislature at present."— Maine, 
Village Communities, 214. 

1876.—“ These ‘ distinguished visitors ’ 
are becoming n frightful nuisance ; they 
think that Collectors and Judges have 
nothing to do but to act as their guides, and 
that Indian officials have so little work, and 
suffer so much from ennui, oflat even ordi¬ 
nary thanks for hospitality are unnecessary ; 
they take it all as their right.’ -Ext. of a 
Letter from India. 

COLLEGE-PHEASANT, s. An 

absurd enough corruption of kulij; tin- 
name in the Himalaya alxmt Simla 
and Mussooree for the birds of the 
genus Gallophasis of Hodgson, inter¬ 
mediate between tint pheasants and 
the J angle-fowls. “ The group is com¬ 
posed of at least three species, two 
being found in the Himalayas, and one 
in Assam, Chittagong and Arakan.” 
(Jerdon). 

J 1880.—“ These, with k&lege pheasants, 
orded me some very fair sjxirt.”— Ball, 
Jungle Life, 538. 

[1882.—“Jungle-fowl were plentiful, as 
well as the black khalege pheasant."— 
Sanderson, Thirteen Years anting Wild Beasts, 
147.] 

COLLERY, CALLEBY, &r. s. 

Properly Bengali khdldri, ‘a salt-pan, 
or place for making salt.’ 

[1767.—“. . . rents of the Colludes, the 
fifteen Dees, and of Calcutta town, are none 
of them included in the estimation I have 
laid before you.”— Verelst, V>er of Bengal, 
App. 223.] 

1768.—“. . . the Collector-general be 
desired to obtain as exact an account as he 
possibly can, of the number of colleries in 
the Calcutta purgunnehs.”— In Carmrruili’s 
L. of Clive, iv. 112. 

COLLERY, n.p. The name given 
to a non-Aryan race inhabiting pari 
of the country east of Madura. Tam. 
kallar, ‘thieves.’ They are called in 
Nelson’s Madura, [Pt. ii. 44 segq.] 
Kalians; Kalian being the singular, 
Kallar plural. 

1768.—“The PolygarTondiman . . . like¬ 
wise sent 3000 Colleries; these are a people 
who, under several petty chiefs, inhabit 
the woods between Triehinopoly and Cape 
Comorin; their name in their own language 
signifies Thieves, and justly describes their 
general character.”— Ome, i. 208. 

c. 1785.—“Colleries, inhabitants of the 
woods under the Government of the Tondi- 
man. "—Carraecioti, Life of Clive, hr. 661. 

1790.—“The country of the CoUeriaa 
. , . extends from the sea coast to the eon- 


fines of Madura, tn a range of sixty miles 
by fifty-five.”— Cal. Monthly Register or 
India Repository, i. 7. 

COLLERY-HORN, s. This is a 
long brass horn of hideous sound, which 
is often used at native funerals in the 
Peninsula, and has come to be called, 
absurdly enough, Cholera-horn! 

[1832.—“ Taurree or Tuorrlnorer, commonly 
designated by Euro]>eans collery horn, con¬ 
sists of three pieces fixed into one another, 
of a semi-circular shape."— Ilerklots, Qanovn- 
e-Islam, od. 1863, p. liv. App.] 

1879.—“. . . nn early start being neces¬ 
sary, n happy thought struck the Chief 
Commissioner, to have the Amildar's Cho¬ 
lera-horn mon out at that hour to sound 
tho reveilld, making the round of the 
cam])."— Matiras Mail, Oct. 7. 

COLLERY-STICK, s. This is a 
kind of throwing-stick or boomerang 
used bv the Colleries. 

1801.—“ It was he first taught me to throw 
the spear, ami hurl the Collery-stick, a 
weai* >n scarcely known elsewhere, but in 
a skilful hand capable of being thrown 
to a certainty to any distance within 100 
yards." — Welsh's Reminisretu-es, i. 130. 

Nelson calls these weapoi s “ Vallari 
Thadis or boomerangs.”— Madura, Pt. ii. 
44. [Tho proper form seems to bo Tam. 
mlai tiidi, * curved stick'; more usually 
Tam. biUardadi, tSdi, ‘stick.’] Sec also- 
Sir Walter Elliot in J. Elhnol. Sue., N. S., i. 
112, seg. 

COLOMBO, n.p. Properly Kolnmbv, 
the modern c,»pital of (’eyIon, but a 

J ilace. of con-iufcrable antiquity. The 
lerivation is very uncertain; some 
su[)jx>se it to he connected with the 
adjoining river AuZant-gangi. The 
name Cohimbim, used in several 
medieval narratives, belongs not to 
this place but to Kaulam (see QUILON). 

c. 1346.—“We started for the city of 
K&lanbfi, one of the finest and largest 
cities of the island of Serondib. It is the 
residence of the Wazlr Lord of the Sea 
( ffdlrim-ul-Bahr ), Jalaxti, who has with him 
alxnit 500 Habshis.” —/6rt Batata., iv. 185. 

1517.—“The next day was Thursday in 
Passion Week ; and they, well remembering 
this, and inspired with valour, said to the 
King that in fighting the Moors they would 
be insensible to death, which they greatly 
desired rather than be slaves to the Moors. 
. . . There were not 40 men in all, whole 
and sound for battle, And one brave man 
made a cross on the tip of a cane, which he 
eet in front for standard, saying that God 
was his Captain, and that was hia Flag, 
under which they should march deliberately 
against Colombo, where the Moor wu with 
hia forces.”—Correa, ii. 621, 
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1553.—“The King, Don Manuel, because 

. . . he knew.. . that the King of Co- 

luxnbo, who was the true Lord of the Cin¬ 
namon, desired to possess our peace and 
friendship, wrote to the sain Affonso 
d’Alboquerque, who was in the island in 
jterson, that if he deemed it well, he should 
establish a fortress in the harbour of Co- i 
lumbo, so as to make sure the offers of the | 
King."— Barron, Dec. III. liv. ii. cap. 2. 

COLUMBO BOOT, CALUMBA 
BOOT, is stilted l>y Milhurn (1813) 
to be a staple export from Mozambique, 
being in great esteem as a remedy for 
dysentery, &<•. It. is Jateorliiza palm* it a, 
Mini's; iind the mime Kalutnb is of E. 
African origin (Hanbun/ ami Flkckup'r, 
23). [The N.K.l). takes it from Co¬ 
lombo, ‘under a false impression that 
it was supplied from thence.’) The 
following quotation is in error a- to 
the name : 

o. 7779.—“Radix Colombo . . . derive-: 

it-: minus from the town of ('xlumbu, from 
whence it is sent with the ships to Kuropi; (?); 
but it is well known that thi- root is neither 
found near I'uluniba, nor upon the whole 
island of Ceylon. . . — Thunbery, Tin- 

iv. 185. 

1782.—“Any ]*or-)un having a quantity 
of fresh sound Columbia Root todi-j*o«o <,t, 
will please direct a hue. . . . ’ - -hull/' G'a:rU ', 

Aug. 24. 

[1809.—“An Aeeount of the Male Plant, 
which furnishes the Medicine generally 
called Columbo or Colomba Hoot.’ — An'.ii. 
11 s. x. 385 *v /7 .] 


Camboja, or Khuner, as the native 
name is (see Reinaud, Rel. dee A rales, 
i. 97, ii. 48, 49 ; Cildemeister, 156 seqq.; 
Ibn Batata, iv. 240 ; Abulfeda , Cathay 
and the Way Thither, 519, 569). Even 
the sagacious De Orta is misled by 
the Arabs, and confounds alcomari 
with a product of Cape Comorin (see 
Oolloquios, f. I20t\). 

| COMATY, s. Telug. and Omar. 

' kiinuiti, ‘a trader,’ [said to la- derived 
, from Skt. go, ‘eye, muskti, ‘fist,’ from 
their vigilant habits). This is a term 
, used chiefly in the north of the Madras 
1 Presidency, and curresjionding to 
Chetty, [which the males assume as an 
affix.]. 

j 1027.— “The next Tribe is there termed 
| Committy. and these are - generally the 
; Merchants >*f the Place who by themselves 
nr their -crvatit- travell into the Oiuntrey, 
gathering tqi (’.iPii-oo-. from the weavers. 

; oid other commodities, which they sell againe 
in greater parcels.</“« n/n.., IGh/nmayr, 
j 997. 

| (1679.—“There came to u.> the Factory 

1 this day ;t Dworfe an Indian of the Comitte 
! he wa.-t lie s-ud 30 years old . . . we 

! measured him hv the rule 16 inches high, 
ail his limbs and bis body streighf and equal) 
projmrtioned. of comely face, his speech 
■mall equalling his stature. . . . ’— Str/yn- 
| xl.'iiu .l/c.-o /■, in K.-iiiui Mu a. 142. 
i [ 1 S69. - • ' Kom&tis. See quotation under 

1 CHDCKLER.) 


1350. —“Caoiitchouc, or India-rubber, is 1 * nnvrTTXir 

found in abundance . . . (near Tette) ... 1 ^COMBACONUM, n.ji., Mntten 
and calumba-niot is plentiful. . . . The 1 K umbukomm. Formerly the scat of 


| and this form is given in Williamrfs 


COMAB, n.p. This name (Ar. i ™ ‘« ! V ne a to ' vu - The 

al-Kumdr), which appears often in J fact that an idol m the Saiva temple 
the' old Arab geographers, has been at (Vmlwmwm is called Kumbhes- 
the subject, of much confusion among strain (‘Lord of the water-pot,’) may 
modern commentators, and probably P^bly he a justification of this 
also among the Arabs themselves'; etymology. But see general remarks 
some of the former (e.g. the late M. on S. Indian names m the Introduction. 
Keinaud) confounding it with C. 

Comorin, others with Kamvfip (or COMBOY. A sort of skirt or kilt 
Assam). The various indications, e.g. of white calico, worn l>v Singhalese 
that it was on the. continent, and of both sexes, much m the same way 
facing the direction of Arabia, is. the as the Malay Sarong. The derivation 
west; that it produced most valuable which Sir E. Tennent (Ceylon, i. 612, 
aloes-wood ; that it lay a day’s voyage, ii. 107) gives of the word is quite 
or three days’ voyage,' west of Sanf or inadmissible. He finds that a Chinese 
OJuunpa (q.v.), and from ten to'twenty author describes the people of Ceylon 
days’ sail from Zabaj (or Java), to- as wearing a cloth made of koo-pet, i.e. 
gether with the name, identify it with of cotton ; and he assumes therefore 
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that those people call their own dress 
by a Chinese name for cotton! The 
word, however, is not real Singhalese ; 
and we can have no doubt that it is 
the proper name Cambay. Panox de 
Cdbaya are mentioned early as used in 
Ceylon ( Caxtanheda , ii. 78), and Cambayx 
by Forrest ( Voyat/e to M<rgui , 79). in 
the Government List of Native Words 
(Ceylon, 1869) the form used in the 
Island is actually Kambdya. A picture 
of the dress is given by Tennent 
(Ceylon, i. 612). It is now usually of 
white, but in mourning black is used. 

1615.—“Tansho Sanimc, the Hinges kins¬ 
man, brought two pec. Gambaia cloth.”-- 
Cocks's Diary, i. 15. 

[1674-5.-“ Cambaja Brawlcs.”- -Invoice j 
iu Birdicood, Report tut Old Rec p. 42.] 

1726.— In list of cloths purchased at 
Porto Novo are “ Cambay en.” — Vahn- 
tijn, CKorom. 10. 

[1727.—“ Cambaya I .nngio'*." See quota¬ 
tion under LOONGHEE. j 

COMMERCOLLY, n.p. A small 
hut well-known town of Lower Bengal 
in the Nadiya District ; properly 
Kunuir-Jchtili [‘ Prince’s Creek*]. The 
name is familial iu connection with 
the feather trade (see ADJUTANT). 

COMMISSIONER, s. In the Bengal 
and Bomliay Presidencies this is a 
grade in the ordinary administrative 
hierarchy ; it does riot exist in Madras, 
hut is found in the Punjab, Central 
Provinces, &c. The Commissioner is 
over a Division embracing several 
Districts or Zillalix, and stands between 
the Collectors and Magistrates of these 
Districts on the one side, and the 
Revenue Board (if there is one) and 
the Local Government on the other. 
In the Regulation Provinces he is 
always a mernlier of the Covenanted 
Civil Service; in Non-Regulation 
Provinces he may l>e a military- 
officer; and in these the District 
officers immediately under him are 
termed ‘Deputy Commissioners.’ 

COMMISSIONER, CHIEF. A 

high official, governing a Province 
inferior to a Lieutenant-Governorship, 
in direct subordination to the Governor- 
General in Council. Thus the Punjab 
till 1859 was under a Chief Com¬ 
missioner, as was Oudh till 1877 (and 
indeed, though the offices are united, 
the Lieut.-Uovernor of the N.W. Pro¬ 


vinces holds also the title of Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh). The Central 
Provinces, Assam, and Burma are other 
examples of Provinces under Chief 
Commissioners. 

COMORIN, CAPE, n.p. The ex- 
treme southern point of the Peninsula 
of India; a name of great antiquity. 
No doubt Wilson’s explanation is 
perfectly correct; and the quotation 
from the Periplus corroborates it. 
He says : “ Kumdri, ... a young girl, 
a - princess; a name of the goddess 
Durgii, to whom a temple dedicated at 
the extremity of the Peninsula has 
long given to the adjacent cape and 
coast the name of Kumdri, corrupted 
to Comorin. . . The Tamil pro¬ 
nunciation is Kumdri. 

c. 80-90.Another place follows called 
K Ofibp, at which place is (* * *) and a port; * 
and here tho«e who whh to consecrate the 
remainder of their life come and bathe, and 
there remain in celibacy. The same do 
women likewise. For it is related that the 
goddess there tarried a while and bathed.” — 
Prriph'x, in Muller’s O'tog. dr. Min. i. 
300. 

e. 150. — “ Kofiapla Unpov nal — 

Plot. (viii. 1 § 9]. 

1298. — “Comarl is a country belonging 
to India, and there you may see some¬ 
thing of the North Star, which we had not 
been able to see from the Lesser Java thus 
far.”- Marco Polo , Bk. III. oh. 23. 

c 1330.—“The country called Ma’bar is 
said to commence at the Ca]ie Knmhari, a 
name applied boih to a town and a moun¬ 
tain."— Abu Ifeda , in Qildrmristrr, 185. 

(1514. --“Comedia.” See quotation under 

MAI.ABAR-1 

1572.— 

“ Vos cor re a costa celebre Indiana 

Para o Sul at<5 o cabo Comori 

.Ja chamado Cori, que Taprobana 

(Que ora he Ceilao) de fronte tom do si.” 

Caudles, r. 107. 

Here (’amflea identifies the ancient Kupv 
or KwXii with Comorin. These are in 
Ptolemy distinct, and his Aery appears, to 
be the point of the Island of R&tneAvar&m 
from which the passage to Ceylon was 
shortest. This, as Kalis, appears in various 
forms in other geographers as the extreme 
seaward point of India, and in the geogra¬ 
phical poem at Dionysius it is described 
as towering to a stupendous height above 
the waves. Mela regards Colts as the 


* There is here a doubtful reading The next 
paragraph shows that the word should be KOftapcl. 
(We should also read for (iptiptar, jtpoApuv, a 
watch-post, citadel.] 
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comprehend the kingdom of Bengala are 
those kingdoms subject to it . . . lower 
down towards the sea the kingdom of 
Comot&ij . ”—Barr IV, i*. 1. 


turning point of the Indian coast, and 
even in Ptolemy’s Tables his KOry is fur¬ 
ther south than Kommria , and is uie point 
of . departure from which he discusses 
distances to the further East (see Plot mo/, 

Bk. I. capp. 13, 14; also see Bishop 
Caldwell's Comp. Grammar, Jutrud., p. 103). 

It is thus intelligible how comparative j _ _^ __... .. t 

geographers of the 16th century identities! [ tract north of Hangptir ws^’in the" hands’of 
KCrry with C. Comorin. ] the Uaiuhs of KSLm&ta. . . . K&mata was 

In 1864 the late venerated Bishop Cotton i invaded, about 1498 a.D., bv I 
visited 0. Comorin in company with two of | _ j n /. A*. Sue. 

» ■ _■»_ / v iL _ _: ;_ L : ..1 _t i . • 


fc. 1596.— Kuntah. 
COOCH BEHAB-j 


See quotation under 
1873. —"During the 15th century, the 


his clergy (both now missionary bishops) 
He said that having bathed at Hardwar, 
one of the most northerly of Hindu sacral 
places, he should like to tiathe at this, the 
most southerly. Each of the chaplain* took 
one of the bishop’s hands as they entered 
the surf, which was heavy ; so heavy that 


pt. i. 240. 


Husain Sti£h. 
Jieityal, xiii. 


COMPETITION-WALLAH,». A 

hybrid of English and Hindustani, 
applied in modern Anglo-Indian col- 


Uishop Cotton could hardly have escaped.* 

jlfi09. - **. . . very strong cloth and is 
called Vat hath Comoree." — Ikrutvi*, letters, 
i. 29. 

[1767. ‘‘The pagoda of the Cunnaco- 
lary 1 

Lotjrtn, MaMmr, iii. 117.) 

1N17. 

“. . . Lightly latticed in 
With odoriferous woods of Comorin.” 

IaOIu HfiLh, itutanna. 


U1U nun, WIIU II wrv-a iujui v . j nmv i i " t . « s .-j' ... M 

his right-hand aid wan torn from him, and | ^0 niwiibcrs of the Civil berviee 

had not the other been able to hold fivt, j who have entered it hv the competitive 

j system first introduced in 1856. The 
j pin use was probably the invention of 
, one of the older or Ilaileybury members 
i of the same service. These latter, 

_i whose nominations were due to interest, 

miiry belonging te TinneveUy.”-Treaty, in | and who were bound together by the 

i intimacies and e*prit de corps of n 
i common college, looked with some dis- 
, favour upon the children of Innovation. 
‘ The name was mtdilv taken up in 
■ India, but. its familiarity in England 
This probably is derived from D’Herbo- ; is probably due in great J>art to tin- 
lot, and involves a confusion often made j •* Letters of a Competition-walft,” 
between (Junioria and Comar the land j -written bvone who had no real claim 
of aloes-wood. j U) tlu . Si r < I. O . Trevelyan, who 

j was later on member for Hawick 
COMOTAY, COMATY, n.p. This | Burghs, Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
name appears prominently in some, of > and author of the excellent Life of his 
the old maps of Bengal, e.y. that, em- j uncle, Lord Macaulay, 
braced in the Matjtn Sh*jo!i* 1 taperium j The second portion of the word, 
of Blaew s great Atlas (1645-50). It re- 1 mild, is properly a Hindi adjectival 
presents Kthmln, a State, and Kdrn- [ affix, corresponding in a general way 
uiapur , a city, of which most extensive j to the Latin -anus. Its usual employ- 
remains exist in tin* territory of Koch j ment as affix to a substantive makes it 


Bihar in Eastern Bengal (see COOCH 
BEHAR). These are described by Dr. 
Francis Buchanan, in the book published 
by Montgomery Marlin under the name 
of Eastern India (\ol. iii. 426 
The city stood on the west bank of the 
River Darla, which formed the defeme 
on the east, side, about 5 miles in 
extent. The whole circumference of 
the enclosure is est imated by Buchanan 
at 19 miles, the remainder being formed 
by a rampart which was (c. 1809) “in 

f 'eneral about 130 feet in width at the 
Muse, and from 20 to 30 feet in perpen¬ 
dicular height.” 

1558.—“Within tho limits in which we 

* 1 had this from one of the party, my respected 
friend Bishop Caldwell.—H. Y. 


frequently denote “agent, doer, keeper, 
man, inhabitant, master, lord, possessor, 
owner,” as Shakespear vainly tries to 
define it, and as in Anglo-Indian usage 
is popularly assumed to In* its meaning. 
But this kind of denotation is inci¬ 
dental ; there is no real limitation to 
such meaning. This is demonstrable 
from such phrases as Kdhul-imld ghord, 
‘the Kabulimi horse,’ and from the 
common form of village nomenclature 
in the Banjul), e.g. Mtr-Khdn-irdld, 
tia*nhi-Singh-wild, and so forth, imply¬ 
ing the village established by Mir- 
Ktiun or (iunda-Singli. In the three 
immediately following quotations, the 
second and third exhibit a strictly 
idiomatic use of wild, the first an 
incorrect English use of it. 
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1785— 

“ Tho' then the Bostonians made such a 
fuss, 

Their example ought not to be followed 
hy us, 

But I wish that a band of good Patriot- 
wallahs . . —In Mon-Karr, i. 93. 

,, In this ye.tr Tiupoo Sahib addresses 
a rude letter to the Nnwiib of Shiinur (or 
Savanur) as “The SFr<thno<vrwalah."— 
Select Letter* of Tip/too, 181. 

1814.—“Uungadhur Shastree is a person 
of great shrewdness and talent. . . . Though 
u very learned shastree, he affects to be 
quite an Englishman, walks fust, talks fast, 
interrupts and contradicts, and calls the 
Peshwa and his ministers ‘old fools’ and 
. . . * dam rascals.’ Ho mixes English 
words with everything he says, and will 
say of some one (Hotkur for instance): Itlmt 
/rtclstwalla tin', fallen luma al-uU-intd, 
Kukhye tho, (• Ho was very tricky, but very 
sagacious; he was cock-eyed’).”— Ltphin- 
stone, in Lif, i. 276. 

1853. — “ 1 No, I'm a Suffolk-walla.’ ” - 
ihtk/ielcf, i. 66. 

1864. -“The stones against the Competi¬ 
tion-wallahs, which are told and fondly 
Iteheved by the Hailoybury men, are all 
founded more or loss on the want of sovoir 
t'aire. A collection of these stones would 
be a curious preof of the credulity of the 
human mind on a question of class against 
class.”— Tm-lipii i, p. 9. 

1867.—“From a deficiency of civil ser¬ 
vants ... it became necessary to seek 
reinforcements, not alone from Hailcybury, 
. , . but from new recruiting fields whence 
volunteers might be obtained . . . under 
the pressure of necessity, such an excep¬ 
tional measure was sanctioned by Parlia¬ 
ment. Mr. Elliot, having l»een nominated 
as a candidate by Campbell Marjoribanks, 
was the first of tho since celebrated list of 
the Competition-wallaha.”— Bnig. Notice 
prefixed to vol. i. of Itow.om's M. of Elliot's 
Hitt.orintu* of India, p. xxviii. 

The exceptional arrangement alluded to 
in the preceding quotation was authorised 
by 7 Geo. IV. cap. 56. But it did not in¬ 
volve competition; it only authorised a 
system by which writerships could l>e given 
to young men who had not been at Haiiey- 
bury College, on their passing certain test 
examinations, and they were ranked ac¬ 
cording to their merit in {Kissing such ex¬ 
aminations, but below the writers who had 
left Haileybury at the preceding half-yearly 
examination. The first examination under 
this system was hold 29th March, 1827, and 
Bir H. M. Elliot headed the list. The 
system continued in force for five years, tho 
last examination being held in April, 1832. 
In all 83 civilians were nominated m this 
way, and, among other well-known names, 
the list included H. Torrens, Bir H. B. 
Harington, Sir K. Montgomery, Bir J. 
Cracroft Wilson, Sir T. Pycroft, W. Taylor, 
the Hon. E. Drummond. 

1878 —“ The Competition W&ll&h, at 
home on leave or retirement, dins perpetu¬ 


ally into our ears the greatness of India.. . 
. . . Wo are asked to feel awestruck dkd ' 
humbled at the fact that Bengal alone has 
66 millions of inhabitants. We are invited 
to experience an awful thrill of sublimity 
when we learn that the area of Madras far 
excocds that of the United Kingdom.”—- 
Sot. Hr,-., June 15, p. 750. 

COMPOUND, h. The enclosed 
ground, whether garden or waste, 
which surrounds an Anglo-Indian 
house. Various derivations have been 
suggested tor this word, hut its history 
is \ery obscure. The following are the 
principal suggestions that have been 
made :—* 

(a.) That it is a corrupt ion of sonic 
supposed Portuguese word. 

(/;.) That it is a corruption of the 
French campagnr. 

(<•.) That it is a corruption of the 
Malay word kampung, as 
lust (we hclieu-) indicated 
hy Mr. John (,'mwfurd. 

(a.) The Portuguese origin is as¬ 
sumed by Bishop Ileber in passages 
ipmted below. In one lie derives it 
fiom auiipuiot (for which, in modern 
Portuguese at least, we should read 
nimpanha) ; hut campauha is not used 
in Mich a sense. It seems to be. used 
only for ‘a camiKugn/ or for the 
Roman Campngnu. In the other 
M-ssage he. derives it from cam jiao (sic), 
>ut there is no such word. 

It is also alleged by Sir Emerson 
Tennent (infra), who suggests ram- 
plnho; but this, meaning ‘a small 
plain,’ is not used for comjioimd. 
Neither is the latter word, nor any 
word suggestive of it, used among the 
I ndo-Portuguese. 

In the early Portuguese histories 
of India (e.q. Castanheda, iii. 436, 
442; vi. 3) the words used for what 
we term compound , are jardtm, patio, 
fwrta. An examination of all the 
passages of the I ndo-Portuguese Bible, 


* On the origin of thin won! f<>r a long time 
different opinions we.ro held by my lamented 
friend llunitdl and by me. Anri when wo printed 
a few specimen* in the liuttan Antiquary, our dif¬ 
ferent arguments were given in brief (we I. A., 
July 1879, pp. 203, 208). Tint at a later date he 
was much disposed to come round to tho other 
view, insomuch that lu a letter of Bcpt. 21,1881, 
he nays: “ Cimpmnui can, 1 think, utter all, be 
Malay Kampony; take these lines from a Malay 
iwem ”—then giving tho linen which 1 have tran¬ 
scribed on the following page. 1 have therefore 
had no scruple in giving the name unity to thia 
article that hod been unbroken in almost all other 
cases.—H. Y. 
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where the word might be expected to 
occur, affords only horta. 

There is a use of campo by the 
Italian Capuchin P. Vincenzo Maria 
{Roma, 1672), which we thought at 
first to be analogous: “Gionti alia 
porta della citta (Aleppo) . . . arrival i 
al Campo de' Francesi; done « la 
Dogana . . (p. 475). We find also 

in Rauwollf’s Travels (c. 1573), as 

J uldished in English by the famous 
olm Ray: “Each of these nations 
(at Aleppo) have their peculiar Chump 
to themselves, commonly named after 
the Master that built it and 

again : “ When . . . the Turks have 
washed and cleansed themselves, they 
go into their Ohappdls, which are in 
the Middle of their great. Camps or 
Carmtschars , . ." (p. 84 and p. 259 of 
Ray’s 2nd edition). This use of 
Campo. , and Champ , has it curious kind 
of analogy to '(impound, but it is pro¬ 
bably only a translation of Maiddn or 
some such Oriental word. 

(b.) As regards campayne, which 
once commended itself as probable, it 
must be observed that nothing like 
the required sense is found among the 
seven or eight classes of meaning as¬ 
signed to the word in I,i.ttr*. 

The word campo again in the Portu¬ 
guese of the 16th century seems to 
mean always, or nearly always, a 
camp. We have found only one in- j 
stance in those writers of its use with 
a meaning in the least suggestive of 
compound , but in this its real meaning 
is ‘site,’: “queymou a cidade toda 
ate nAo ficar mais one ho campo em 
que estevera.” (“They burned the 
whole city till nothing remaiiusl but 
the site on which it stood"— Castanheda, 
vi. 130). There is ft special uw of campo 
bv the Portuguese in the Further East, 
alluded to in the quotation from Palle- 
goix’a Siam, but that we shall see 
to he only a representation of the 
Malay Kampung. We shall come back 
upon it. [See quotation from Correa , 
with note, under FACTORY.] 

(c.) The objection raised tokampung 
as the origin of compound is chiefly 
that the former word is not so used in 
Java by either Dutch or natives, and 
the author of Max Havdaar ex¬ 
presses doubt if compound is a Malay 
or Javanese word at all (pp. 360-361). 
JErf. is the usual word among the Dutch. 

Q 


In Java kampung seems to be used 
only - for a native village, or for 
a particular ward or quarter of a 
town. 

But it is impossible to doubt that 
i among the English in our Malay 
: settlements conjpound is used in this 
j sense in shaking English, and kam- 
| pung inapeaking Malay. Kampung is 
| also used by the Malays themselves, 

; in our settlements, in this sense. All 
the modern dictionaries that we have 
consulted give this sense among others. 
1 he old Dictiouarium Malaico-Latinum 
1 of David Haex (Romae, 1631) is a little 
; vague: 

| “ Campon, coniunctio, vel conuen- 

Ins. Hinc viciniae et parua loca, 

: campon etiani appeilunfcur. . 

\ Craufurd (1852): “Kamptmg . . . 

! an enclosure, a space fenced in; a 
| village ; a quarter or subdivision of a 
t,ow r n.” 

Farre (1875): “Maison avec un 
terrain qui I’entoure.’' 

Pijnappel (1875), Malcisch-Holian- 
disch W oordcnbotk: “ Karri poang— 
j Oruheiml Erf, Wijk, Buurt, Ramp,” 
i.e. “Ground hedged round, village, 
hamlet, camp.” 

And also, let it lie noted, the Java¬ 
nese Diet, of P. Jansz ( Javaansch- 
Nederlandsch Woordcidmek , Sam&rang, 
1876): “ Kampoeng — Omheind erf 
van Woningen ; wijk die onder een 
lioofd stiuit," i.e. “ Enclosed ground 
of dwellings ; village which is under 
one. Headman." 

Marrc , in his Kata-Kata Malayan 
(Paris, 1875), gives the following ex¬ 
panded definition : “Village palissad4, 
ou, dans utie ville, quartier scpar4 et 

S /uieralement clos, occupy par des gens 
e nieitie nation, Malays, Siamois, 
Cliinois, Bouguis, &c. Ue mot. signiiie 
proprement. un enclos, line enciente, 
et par. extension quartier clos, fau- 
bourg, ou village palissade. Le mot 
Kampong dedgne parfois aussi uue 
maison crime certain** importance avec 
le terrain clos qui en depend, et qui 
l’entoure ” (p. 95). 

We take Marsdcu last {Malay Dic¬ 
tionary, 1812) because he gives an 
illustration: “Kampong. an en¬ 
closure, a place surrounded with a 
I*aling; a fenced or fortified village; 
a quarter, district, or suburb of a 
city ; a collection of buildings. Mem- 
bilat [to make] rttmah [house] series 
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dallgan [together with] kampong-ma 
[compound thereof], to erect a house 
with its enclosure . . . Ber-Kampvng, 
to assemble, come together; meiigam- 
pong, to collect, to bring together.” 
The Reverse Dictionary gives : “ Yard, 
ataman, Kampong.” ([See also many 
further references much to the same 
effect in Scott, Malayan Words, p. 123 
« 9 ?.] 

In a Malay poem given m the 
Journal of the Ind. Archipelago, vol i. 
p. 44, we have these words :— 

“ TriUU'dt hi kampong i'<‘cange Sandtigar." 
[“ Passed to the lumping of a Merchant."] 

and 

“ Titdh hag ind A rujd mltuni 
Kampong sid/id gardugini ini." 

[*' Thus said the Prince, the Raja 
Sultaui, 

Whose kampong may this lie !"] 

These explanations and illustrations 
render it almost unnecessary to add in 
corroboration that a friend who held 
office in the Straits for twenty years 
assures us that the word kampong is 
habitually used, in the Malay there 
spoken, as the equivalent of the Indian 
compound. If this was the. case 150 
years ago in the English settlements 
at Bencoolen and elsewhere (and we 
know from Marsden that it ions so 
100 years ago), it does not matter 
whether such a use of kampnng was 
correct or not, compound will have 
been a natural corruption of it. Mr. 
E. C. Baber, who lately spent some 
time in our Malay settlements on his 
way from China, tells me (H. Y.) that 
the frequency with which he heard 
kampung applied to the ‘compound,’ 
convinced him of this etymology, 
which he had before doubted greatly. 

It is not difficult to suppose that the 
word, if its use originated in our 
Malay factories and settlements, 
should have, spread to the continental 
Presidencies, and so over India. 

Our factories in the Archipelago 
were older than any of our settlements 
in India Proper. The factors and 
writers were frequently moved about, 
and it is conceivable that a word so 
much wanted (for no English word 
now in use does express the idea satis¬ 
factorily) should have found ready 
acceptance. In fact the word, from 
like causes, has spread to the ports of 


China and to the missionary and mer¬ 
cantile stations in tropical Africa, East 
and West, and in Madagascar. 

But it may Iki observed that it was 
possible that the word hvmpung was it¬ 
self originally a corruption of the Port. 
campo, taking the meaning first, of 
camp, and thence of an enclosed area, 
or rather that in some less definable way 
the two words reacted on each other. 
The Chinese quarter at Batavia— 
Kampong Tzina —is commonly called 
in Dutch ‘ het (Itinesrhe Kamp’ or 
‘/jet Kamp der Ohincsen .’ Kampung 
was used at Portuguese Malacca in 
this way at least 270 years ago, as the 
quotation from Uodinho de Eredia 
show's. The earliest Anglo-Indian 
example of the word compound is 
that of 1079 (below). In a quotation 
from Dampier (1688) under Cot, where 
compound would come in naturally, he 
says ‘ yard.' 

1613. - (At Malacca)- ‘‘And this settle¬ 
ment is divided into 2 parishes, K. Thnmfi 
arul S. Stephen, and that jsurfc <>f S. Thomt 
called Campon Che/im extends from the 
shore of the Jans ha/.'ir to N.W., terminat¬ 
ing at the Stone Bastion : arul in this dwell 
the Ch*li< of Coromandel. . . . And the 
other part of K. Stephen's, called Campon 
China, extends from the said shore of the 
.tan* Bazar, and mouth of the river to the 
.V.K., . . . and in this part, called C&mpon 
China, dwell the t ''hinch<”»t . . . ami foreign 
traders, and native fishermen.” - Uodtnho, 

! dp Kmlin 1 i. 6. In the plans given by this 
writer, we find different parts of the city 
marked .accordingly, as Campon ('Mini, 
Campon China, Campon llcndara (the 
quarter where the native magistrate, the 
Bend&ra lived). [See also CHELING and 
CAHPOO.) 

1879. (At Pollicuil near Madapillam), 
“There the Dutch have a Factory of a 
large Compounds, where they dye much 
blew cloth, having above 300 jars set in the 
ground for that work; also they make 
many of their best paintings there ."—Furl 
St. Urn. Con Kim. (on Tour), April 14. In 
iV'it'.i and Rxtrarts, Madras 1871. 

1696.- “The 27th we began to unlade, 
and come to their custom-houses, of which 
there are three, in a square Compound of 
about 100 jnicest over each way. . . . The 
gooda being brought and act in two Ratos in 
the middle of the stptare are one by one 
ot >cned before the Ahtndareen *."— Mr. 
flow year's Journal at Cochin China, dated 
K<^-r <>e, April 30. JMlrymple, Or. Rep. 

1772.—“ Yard (before or behind a house), 
Aung&un. Commonly called a Compound.” 
—Vocabulary in Hadley's Grammar, 129. 
(See under MOORS.) 
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1781.— 

4 ‘ In common usage here a chit 
.Serves for our business or our wit. 

BankshaTs a place to lodge our ropes, 

And Mango orchards all are Tope*. 

Hodmen, usurps tho ware-house place, 
Compound denotes each walled space. 

To Dnfltrkhan tui, Ottirr, Tank*, 

Tho English language owes no thanks; 
Mince Office, Essence, Fish-pond shew 
We need not words so harsh and new. 

Much more I could such words expose, 

But Ghauts and hawk* the list shall close ; 
Which in plain English is no more 
Than Wharf and Post exprossed before.” 

India Gazette , March 3. 

„ “. . . will la* sold by Public 

Auction ... all that Brick Dwelling- 
house, Godowns, and Compound.”— Ibid., 
April 21. 

1788.— “Compound— Tho court-yard be¬ 
longing to a house. A corrupt word."— 
Tile Indian. Vocabulary , Ixindon, Stockdale. 

1793.—“To be wild hy Public Outcry . . . 
the House, Out Houses, anti Compound,” j 
-Ac.— Itondkty Courier, Nov. 2. 

1810. —“ The houses (at Madras) are 
usually surrounded hy a field or compound, 
with a few trees or shrubs, but it is with 
incredible pains that flowers or fruit are 
raised."- Marta Graham, 124. 

,, “When 1 ojitered the great gates, 
anti looked around for my palankeen . . . 
anti when I beheld the beauty and extent of 
the compound ... I thought that I was 
no longer in the world tliat f had left in tho 
East.”— An Account of Bengal, and of a Visit, 
to Government House (at Calcutta) by Ibrahim 
the son of Vanda, the Merchant, ibid. p. 198. 
This is it Malay narrative translated by I>r. 
Leyden. Very probably the wortl trans¬ 
lated compound was lampnng, but that 
cannot lie ascertained. 

1811. —“ Major Yule's attack wits equally 
spirited, but after routing the enemy's force 
at Campong Malayo, and killing many of 
them, he found the bridge on fire, and was 
unable to penetrate further."- Sir S. Auch - 
m Mill’s Report of the Capture of Fort Cor¬ 
nel is. 

c. 1817.--“ When they got into the com¬ 
pound, they saw all the Tallies ami gentle¬ 
men in the verandah waiting.”- Mrs. Sh>'r- 
mud's Stories, ed. 1883, p. ti. 

1824.—“lie then proceeded to the rear 
compound of the house, returned, And said, 
‘It is a tiger, sir.”' Suly, Weoulrr* of, 
lit fora, ch. i. 

,, “. . . The large and handsome 

edifices of Harden Reach, each standing by 
itself in a little woody lawn (a ‘compound’ 
they call it hero, by an oa -y corruption from 
tho Portuguese word cam/kiha . . .)."— 
llebrr, ed. 1844, i. 28. 

1848.—“Lady O’Dowd, too, had gone to 
hor bod in the nuptial ehambor, on the 
ground door, and had tucket! her mosquito 
curtains round her fair form, when the 
guard at the gates of the commanding 
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officer's compound beheld Major Dobbin, 
in the moonlight, rushing towards the 
house with a swift step.' —Vanity Fair, 
ed. 1867, ii. 93. 

1860.—“Even amongst tho English, the 
number of Portuguese terms in daily use is 
remarkable. The grounds attached to a 
house are its ‘compound,’ campinho.” — 
Emerson. Tr.nne.nX, Ceylon, ii. 70. 

[1869.—“I obtained the use of a good- 
sized house in the Cunpong Biram (or 
Christian village).”— Wallace , Mala y A rehip., 
ed. 1890, p. 256.) 

We have found this word singularly 
transformed in a jiassage extracted 
from a modem novel: 

1877.—“When the Rebellion broke out 
at other stations in India, I left our own 
compost.” — Sat. Recieir, Feb. 3, p. 148. 

A little learning is a dangerous 
thing! 

The following shows the adoption of 
the word in West Africa. 

1880.—From West Afr. Minion, Port 
f»kkoh, Mr. A. Burchaell writes: “Every 
evening we go out visiting and preaching 
the Gospel to our Tirnneh friend < in their 
compound a."-—I‘rocccdings of C. M. Society 
for 1878-9, p. 14. 

COMPRADORE, COMPODORE, 

(fee., s. Port, comprador, ‘purchaser/ 
from comprar , ‘to purchase.’ This 
word was formerly in use in Bengal, 
where it is now quite obsolete ; but 
it is perhaps still remem laired in 
Madras, and it is common in China. 
In Madras the couiyradore is (or was) 
a kind of house-steward, who keeps 
the household accounts, and purchases 
necessaries. In China he is much the 
same as a Butler (q.w). A new build¬ 
ing was to be erected on the Bund at 
Shanghai, and Mir T, Wade, was asked 
his opinion as to what style of archi¬ 
tecture should l»e adopted. He at once 
said that for Shanghai, a great Chinese 
commercial centre, it ought to be 
Compr&doric! 

1533. — “ Antonio da Silva kept his own 
counsel alxmt the (threat of) war, bocause 
during the delay caused by the exchange of 
messages, be was all the time buying and 
selling by means of his compr&dores.” — 
Correa, Hi. 662. 

1615.—“T understand that yesterday the 
Hollanders cut a slave of theirs a-peaces for 
theft, per order of justice, and thrust their 
comprador (or cats buyer) out of dores for a 
lecherous knave. . . ."— (hicks'* l)iary, i. 19. 

1711,—“Kvorv Factory hot! formerly a 
Comprador*, Whose Business it was to buy 
in Provisions and other Necessarys. But 
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the Hoppos have made them all such 
Knaves. . . Loclyer , 108. 

[1748.—“CompradorM.” See quotation 
under BANKS HALL.] 

1754.—“Compidore. The office of this 
servant is to go to market and bring home 
small things, such ns fruit, Ac."—/re.*, 50. 

1760-1810.—“All river-pilots and ships' 
Compr&dores must l )0 registered at the 
office of the Tung-ehe kt Macao." — ‘ Right 
Regulations,' from the Fantwar at Canton 
(1882), p. 28. 

17S2.—*‘Le Comprador est celui qui 
fournit gcndralement tout co dont on a 
besoin, except^ tea objets do carguison; il 
y en a un pour chaque Nation: il appro- 
visionne la logo, et tient sous ltii plusiours 
oonunis charge's do la fournituro des vnis- 
aeaux .”—Sonnerat (od. 1782), ii. 236. 

1785.—“ Compudour . . . Sicca Its. 3." 
—In Seton-Karr, i. 107 (Tablo of Wages). 

1810.—“ The Compadore, or Kurs-lmrdar. 
or Butter-Kounah-S>r<-ar, are all designa¬ 
tions for the same individual, who acts as 
purveyor. . . . This servant may be con¬ 
sidered as appertaining to the order of 
sircars, of which he should possess all the 
ounning."— Williamson, V. At. i. 270. 

See SIRCAR. The obsolete term Kur:- 
bvrdar above represents Kharach - ha rdd r 
"in charge of (daily) expenditure." 

1840.—“ About 10 days ago . . . the 
Chinese, having kidnapped our Compandor, 
Parties were sent out to endeavour to re¬ 
cover him.”— Mem. tV. Mountain, 184. 

1876.—“Wo speak chiefly of the educated 
classes, and not of ‘ boys ’ and compradorea, 
who learn in a short time both to touch 
their caje:, and wipe their noses in their 
masters’ )ocket - hamikerchiefs." — (hies, 
Chinese Sk*td<sf, [p. 15]. 

1876— 

“ An' Massa Coe feel velly soro 
An’ go an’ scold he comprador*.’’ 
Lelan/l , Pidgin English Si fig- .Song, 26. 

1882.—“ The most important Chinese 
within the Factory was the Comprador* 
. . . ail Chinese employed in any factory, 
whether as his own ‘pursers,’ or in the 
capacity of servants, cooks, or coolies, were 
the Compradorea own people. "—The Fan- 
boat, p. 63. 

CONBALINGUA, a. The common 
pumpkin, [cwurbita pepo. Tlio word 
comes from the Malayfd., Tel. or Can. 
kuiribalam; kumJxtlanu, the pumpkin]. 

1510.—"I saw another kind of fruit which 
resembled a pumpkin in colour, is two spans 
in length, and has more than three fingers 
of pulp . . . and it is a very curious thing, 
and it is called Comolanga, and grows on 
the ground like melons."— Varthrma, 161. 

[1554—"Conb&lingUM.” 8e« quotation 

under BBINJAUL.] 

fc. 1610— Couto gives a tradition of the 
origin of the kingdom of Pegu, from a 


fisherman who was born of a certain flower ; 
“ they also say that his wife was bom of a 
Combalenga, which is an apple (porno) very 
common in India of which they make several 
kinds of preserve, so cold that it is used in 
place of sugar of roses; and they are of 
the size ana fashion of large melons; and 
there are some so large that it would lie as 
much as a lad could do to lift one by 
himself. This apple the Pegds call Sapm, ’ 
—Dec. xii. liv. v. cap. iii,] 

c. 1690.—“ In lndiae insulis quaedam 
quoque Cucurbitae et Cucumeris reporiuntur 
qiecies ab Europaeis diversae . . . harumquo 
nohilinsima est Comolinga, quae maxima 
ust species Indicarum cucurbitarum.’’- - 
Humph ins, Herb. A mb. v. 395. 

GONCAN, n.p. Skt. Iconkam, 
("Tam. konhatutm], the former in the 
Panranic lists the name of a people; 
Hind. Konkan and Kokan. Tite low 
country of Western India lie tween the 
Ghauts and the sea, extending, roughly 
speaking, from Goa northward to 
Guzerat. Hut the modern Com- 
raissionership, or Civil Division, em¬ 
braces also North Canara (south of 
Goa). In medieval writings we find 
frequently, by a common Asiatic 
fashion of coupling names, Kokan - or 
Konkan-Tanaj Tana having been a 
chief place and port of Konkan. 

c. 70 a.d.—T he Cooondae of Pliny are- 
perhaps the Konkanas. 

404.--“In the south are Ceylon (l.mkA) 

• ■ . Konkan ..." Sic .— Brhni Sanhita, in 
J.R.A.S., N.S. v. 53. 

c. 1300.—“ Beyond Guserat are Konkan 
and Titna , beyond thorn the country of 
MalibAr." -Rnxhvdmidw, in EtJlnt, i. 68. 

e. 1335.--“ When ho heard of the Sultan's 
death ho fled to a Katir pnnee called Bura- 
bra, who lived in thu inaccessible mountains 
between Daulutahad and KtUtan-Tdau."— 
Ibn BatuUi, iii. 335. 

c. 1350.’—In the Portulano Afedieeo in the 
Laurentian Library wo have ‘Cocintom/,’ 
and in the Catalan Map of 1275 ‘Cocintayu.’ 

1553—“And os from the Ghauts ((/ate) 
to tho Hea, on the west of the Decan, all 
that strip is called Concan, so also from the 
Ghauts to tho Sea, on tb« West of Canara 
(leaving out those forty and six leagues just 
spoken of, which are also parts of this same 
Canara), that strip which extends to Capo 
Comorin ... is called Mulahar. . . .”— 
Burras, f. ix. 1. 

i l583.—“ Cun cam." See quotation under 

EAUT.] 

1726. —“The kingdom of this Prince is 
commonly called Visiapoer, after its capital, 
. . . biit it is properly called Cunkan.”— 
V'atentijn, iv. (Svratte), 243; [also see under 

DECCAN). 
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c. 1732.—“Goa, in the Adel Sh*hi Kokin.” 
-Khafi ff/t&M, in Jilliot, vii, 211. 

1804.—“1 have received your letter of 
the 28th, upon the subject of the landing 
of 3 French officers in the Konkan; and I 
have taken measures to have them arrested.” 
— Wellington, iii. 33. 

1813.--“. . . Concan or Colcun . . .”— 

Forbes, Or. Mein. i. 180; (2nd ed. i. 192]. 

1819.— Mr. W Krskine, in his Account 
of Elephant;!, writes Kokin. — 1 r. Lit. »S or. 
Jiomb., i. 249. 

CONFIRMED, p. Applied to an 

officer whose hold of an appointment 
is made permanent. In the Hciigal 
Presidency the popular term is pucka ; 
(tpv.) ; (aiso sec CUTCHA). 

[1805.—“ ft. appear* not unlikely that the 
Government anil the Company may co nfir m 
Sir G. Harlow in the station to which he ha.- 
succeeded. . . L. of ('Mela not*, 223.] 

1886.— “. . . one Marsden, who has paid 
his addresses to my daughter a y mug uiitu 
in the Public Works, who (would you l*e- 
lieve it, Mr. Cholmondeli-y r ) has not even 
Imihi confirmed. 

“ (’holm. The young heathen ! " 

Treri-li/mi, Th> Dank lii<nijal”n , p. 220. 


min (which they call ctnje).”— Varda, (. 
79b. 

1578.—“. . . Caajo, which is the water 
from the boiling of rice, keeping it first for 
some hours till it, becomes acid. . . — 

AcusUi, Tractor!o, 56. 

1631.— “ Lotus quntidianus itaque sit 
decoctum orywie quad Candgie indi vocant.” 
— Jar. HovO'i, Lib. II. cap. iii. 

1672. — “. . . la cangia, ordinaria cola- 
tione degl' lndiani . . . quale colano del 
riso tnal cotta."—/*. Vine. Maria. 3rd ed., 
379. 

1673. -- “They have ... a great smooth 
Stone on which they beat their (loatbs till 

i clean ; and if for Family use, starch them 
with Congee." ~F,<>er. 200. 

1 6f>0. “Ije dcjeiiue lie- noirs est ordi¬ 
nal rement du C&sgA <|iu oat une cau de ris 
c*j»iHse.' , --//*/7<>«, Tni/niiitwh at (Ira, 136. 

1796. --“Cagni, 'boiled rice water, which 
the Eurojieans call Cangi, is given free of 
Jill expenses, in order ’hat the traveller may 
quench his thirst with a cooling and whole¬ 
some beverage." — J’. Paul inns, Voyage, 

p. 7‘>- 

"(’.'in'’ drink it is hot, and can’t throw 
:iwav as it'« KanjL” — C-yhoi Pro'-rh, lnd. 
\,.t. i. 59. 


CONGEE, s. In use all over India 
for the water in which rise lias been 
lioiled. The article being used as one 
of imalid diet, the word is sometimes 
applied to smh slops generally. Caiujt* 
also forms the usual starch of Indian 
washermen. [A nmj >"-cap was a suit 
of starched night-c ap, ami Mr. Draper, 
the husband of Sterne’s Eliza, had if 
put on by Mrs. Draper’s rival when he 
took his afternoon nap. (Douglas, 
Glimpses of Old llamhati, pp. 8H, 201.)] 
It, is from the Tamil kavji, ‘boilings. 
Congee is known to Horace, though 
reckoned, it would seem, so eost.lv a 
remedy that the miser patient would 
as lief die as 1 h* plundered to the 
extent implied in its use ; 

“ . . . Hunc mcdieuH muttum color utque 

fidelis 

Excitut hoc |v>cto ... 

. . . 'Agedurn; mime hoc plisanarium 
Or gnu, ’ 

‘ Qunnti emptac ? ‘ 'Parvo.' * Quanti ergo.’ 
' Octuraibus.' ' Eheu ! 

Quid rofert, tnorbo, an furtis peroamve 
rupinis ? ”* 

Sat. II. iii. 147 »e*iq. 

c. A.P. 70. — (Indi) “maxima qiudem 
0171 a gaudent, ex qua w*wi conficiunt 
quam reliqui mortalos ex hordeo."— Pliny, 
xviii. § 13. 

1663.— “ They give him to drink the water 
aqueeaed out of rice with pepper and cum- 


CONGEE-HOUSE, CONJEE- 
HOUSE, s. The ‘cell- : (or temporary 
loi k-up) of a regiment 111 India ; so 
called from the traditionary regimen 
of thciimmtes; [in N India commonly 
applied to a cattle pound], 

1835. - - “ All men confined for drunkenness 
should, if jossilile, lie confined by them- 
reives in the Congee-Houae, till sober.’’— 
G. O., quoted in Mo ten. n * fin-ards of the 
Indian (’omwond of S^r V. Napier. 101 note. 

CONGEVERAM. mm An ancient 
and holy city of S. India, 4(> m. S.W. 
of Madras. It, is called Kachchi in 
Tamil literature, and Kaehchipvram is 
probably represented by tin* modem 
name. [The Madras Gloss, gives the 
indigenous name as Cutehy ( Kncheht), 
meaning ‘the heart-leaved moon-seed 
plant,’ tinospera cordifolia, from which 
the Skt. name Kanehipura, ‘shining 
city,’ is corrupted.] 

c. 1030.— See Kanchi in Al-BirunI, under 

MAT.ARAB. . 

1531.--“ Some of them said that the whole 
history of the Holy House (of St. Thomas) 
was written in the house ot the Pagoda 
which is called Camjeverfto, twenty; leagues 
distant from the Holy House, of which I will 
tell you hereafter. . . — Correa, iii. 424. 

1680. — “ Upon a report that Podela 
Lingapa had put a stop to all the Hutch 
business of Polieat under his government, 
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the agent sent Bmminy apys to Conjee 
Vonun and to Policat.”— Ft. St. Oev. Com. 
Aug. SO. In Notti and Exit. No. iii. 32. 

CONOO-BUNDER, CONG, n.p. 
Kung bandary a port formerly of some 
consequence and trade, on the north 
shore of the Persian Gulf, about 100 nt. 
west of Gombroon. The Portuguese 
had a factory here for a good many 
years after their expulsion from Or- 
mus, and under treaty with Persia, 
made in 1625, had a right of pearl- 
fishing at Bahrein and a claim to half 
of the customs of Cong. These claims 
seem to have been gradually disre¬ 
garded, and to have had no effect 
after about 1670, though the Portu¬ 
guese would appear to have still kept 
up some pretext of monopoly of rights 
there in 1677 (see Chanlin, ed. 1735, 
i. 348, and Bruce’s Annals of the E.l.C ., 
iii. 393). Some confusion is created 
by the circumstance that there is an¬ 
other place on the same coast, called 
Kongiin, which possessed a good many 
vessels up to 1859, when it was de¬ 
stroyed by a neighbouring chief (see 
Stifle’s P. Gulf Pilot , 128). And this 
place is indicated by A. Hamilton 
(below) as the great mart for Bahrein 
pearls, which Fryer and others assign 
to what is ev idently Cong. 

1652. — “Near to the place where the 
Euphrates falls from Balsara [see BALSORA] 
into the Sea, there is a little Island, where 
the Barques generally come to an Anchor.... 
There we stay’d fdUr days, whenco to 
B&ndar-Congo it is 14 days Sail. . . . This 
place would bo u far better habitation for 
the Merchants than Ormus, where it is very 
unwholsom and dangerous to live. Bat 
that which hinders the Trade from Bar.dar- 
Congo is, because the Koad to Is. i. is so 
bad. . . . The 30th, we hir'd a Vessel for 
Bander-A bassi, and after 3 or 4 hours Sail¬ 
ing we put into a Village . . . in the Island 
of Kecbnishe " (see KI8HM).— Tavernier, 
E.T. i. 94. 

1653. —“Congue est vno petite ville fort 
agreable snr le sein Persiquo a trois journ£es 
du Bandar Abhassi tirant it l'Ouest dominate 
par le Schah . . . Jes Portugais y ont vn 
Feitour (see FACTOR) qui prend la moitid 
de la Doiiane, et donne la [>ermission aux 
barques de natiiger, en lay payant vn certain 
droit, pareeque toutes ces niers sont trihu- 
taires de la generality do Mjuicati, qui est 
h I’entrle du win Persiquo. . . . Cette ville 
est peupl^e d’Ambes, de Parvis et d’lndous 
qui out leur Pagodas et leur Sainets hors la 
wile ."—be la BouHaye-le-Gtm, ed. 1657, 
p. 284. 

1677.—“A Voyage to Congo for Pearl.— 
Two days after our Arrival at Gombroori, I 


went to Congo. ... At noon we came to 
Bassatu. (see BA8SAD0RE), an old ruined 
Town of the Portugais, fronting IfaagO . . . 
Congo is something better bunt than Gom¬ 
broon, and has some small Advantage of the 
Air ’’ (Then goes off about pearls).— Fryer, 
320. 

1683.—“One Haggerston taken by ye 
said President into his Service, was run 
away with a considerable quantity of Gold 
and Pearle, to ye amount of 30,000 Rupees, 
intrusted to him at Bussera (ase BALSORA) 
and Qong, to bring to Srrrat, to save 
Freight and Custom.”- Hedge*. Diary, i. 
96 s»/. 

1685. — “ May 27.—This afternoon it 
pleased God to bring us in safety to Cong 
Road. I went ashore immediately to Mr. 
Brough’s house (Supra Cargo of ye Siam 
Merchant), ami lay there all night.”— Pud. 

i. 202. 

1727.- -“ Congoun stands on the South side 
of a large River, and makos a pretty good 
figure in Trade ; for most of the Pearl that 
are caught at Barren, on the Arabian Side, 
are brought hither for a Market, and many 
fine Horses are sent thence to India, where 
they generally sell well. . . . The next 
maritira town, down the Gulf, is Cong, 
where the Portuguese lately had a Factory, 
but of no great Figure in Trade, tho' that 
Town has a small Trade with Banyans and 
Moors from India." (Hero the first place 
is Kongun, the second one Kung). — A. 
Hamilton , i. 92 sey. ; [ed. 1744], 

CONICOPOLY, s. Literally ‘Ac¬ 
count-Man,’ from Tam. kanakkn , 
‘account’ or ‘writing,’ and jrillai, 
‘child’ or ‘person.’ [“The Kanakar 
are usually addressed as ‘ Piling,’ a 
title of respect common to them and 
the agricultural and shepherd castes ” 
(Madras Man. ii. 229).] In Madras, & 
native clerk or writer, [in particular a 
shipping clerk. The corresponding 
Tel. term is Curnum]. 

1544.—“Due eh tecum . . . domestic*** 
tuos; pueroa e,t aliquom Conacapulam qui 
norit scribere, cu jus manu exnratas relinquero 
posses in quovis loco preeationes a Pueris 
et aliis Catechumenis ediscondas.”— Bed. 
Franc. Xu trier, Epi*t., pp. 160 set/. 

1584.—“So you must appoint in each 
village or station fitting teachers and Cana* 
copoly, ns wo have already arranged, and 
these must assemble the children every day 
at a certain time and place, and te&on ana 
drive into them the elements of reading and 
religion.”— Ditto, in Coleridge's L. of him, 

ii. 24. 

1578.—“ At Tanor in Malabar I was ac¬ 
quainted’ with a Nayre CanaoopOla, a 
writer in the Camara del Rey at Tanor . . . 
who every day used to eat to the weight of 
5 drachms (of opinm), which he would take 
in my presence. ’— Acosta, Tractado, 415. 
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o. 1680.—“ One came who worked as a 
clerk, and said he was a poor canaquapolle, 
who had nothing to give. —Primor e Honra, 
Ac., f. 94. 

1672.—“Xaverius set everywhere teachers 
called Canacappela." — Haitians*, Ceylon, 
377. 

1680. — “ The Govemour, accompanyed 
with the Councell and severall Persons of 
the factory, attended by six files of Boldycrs, 
the Company's Peons, 300 of the Washers, 
the Pedda Naigue, the Cancoply of the 
Towne and of the grounds, went the circuit 
of Madras ground, which was described by 
the Ctawoply of the grounds, and lyes so 
intermixed with others (os is customary in 
these Country’s) that 'tis iinpjHwible to be 
knowne to any others, therefore every Vil¬ 
lage has a Cancoply and a Parryar, who are 
imployod in this office, which goes from 
Father to Bon for ever.” -Ft. St. (Jn>. Count. 
Sept. 21. In Kates and Kjrts., No. iii, ‘M. 

1718.—“ Besides this we maintain seven 
Eanakappel, or Maialwrick writers.” - - 
1‘ropaguiion of the (J ox pel in. the. East, Pt. ii. 
55 . 

1726. — “ The Conakapulea (commonly 
called Kannekappela) aro writers.” -- 
Valmt.ija, Vhoto. 88. 

[1719.-- " Canacapula," in Logan, Mala¬ 
bar, iii. 62. 

[1760,- --“Conicoplae," Had. iii. 160. 

[1773.—“ Conucopola. Ho keeps your 
accounts, nays the rest of the servants their 
wages, ana assists the Dubash in buying and 
selling. At Bengal he is called secre¬ 
tary. . . .”— Ives, 49.] 

CONSOO-HOUSE, n.p. At Canton 
this was a range of buildings adjoining 
the foreign Factories, called also the 
‘Council Hall' of the foreign Fac¬ 
tories. It. was the property of the 
body of Hong merchants, and was the 
place of meeting of these merchants 
among themselves, or with the chiefs 
of the Foreign houses, when there was 
need for such conference (see Fankuw, 
p. 23). The name is nroliablv a cor¬ 
ruption of ‘Council.’ Bp. Motile, how¬ 
ever, says: “The name is likely to 
have come from kungsu, the public 
hall, where a kung-sz’, a ‘ public com¬ 
pany,’ or guild, meets.” 

OONSUMAH, KHANSAMA, s. 

P. Khdnsdmdn; ‘a house-steward.’ 
In Anglo-Indian households in the 
Bengal Presidency, this is the title of 
the chief table, servant and provider, 
now always a Mahommedan. [See 
BUTLER.] The literal meaning of the 
word is ‘ Master of the household 
gear*; it is not connected with khwdn, 
r a tray/ as Wilson suggests. The an¬ 


alogous word Mtr-tdmdn occurs 111 
Elliot, vii. 153. The Anglo-Indian 
form Consumer seems to have been 
not uncommon in the 18th century, 
probably with a spice of intention. 
From tables quoted in Long , 182, and 
in Selon-Karr, i. 95, 107, we see that 
the wages of a “ Consumah, Christian, 
Moor, or GenU*>,” were at Calcutta, in 
1759, 5 rupees a month, and in 1785, 

8 to 10 rupees. 

[1609.—“Emersee Nooherdee being called 
by the Caunc&mma.” — Dan vert, Letter*, 
i. 24.] 

c. 1664. — “Some time after . . . she 
chose for her Kane-aaman, that is, her 
Steward, a certain Persian called Naierian, 
who was a young Omrah, the handsomest 
and most accomplished of the whole Court.” 
—Bernitr, E.T., p. 4 ; [ed. Constable,, p. 13]. 

1712.--“They were brought by a great 
circuit on the River to the Chansamma or 
Steward (Dispenser) of the aforesaid Mahal." 
— Valenttjn, iv. (Suratle) 288. 

! 1769.—“DcstCOK nr ORDER, under the 

Chan Sumaun, or Steward’s Seat, fur the 
Jltmorrabte Cutnpanys holding the King i 
j J i.e. the Great Mogaf «]./<«<.” 

j ***** 

“ At the back of this is the seal of Zeeah 
al Doulat Tidaudin Caun Babadour, who ia 
Caun Samaun, or Steward to his Majesty, 
whoso prerogative it is to grant this Order.” 
— It. Oven Cambridge, pp. 231 seq. 

1788.— “After some deliberation I asked 
the roiawawiau , what quantity was remain¬ 
ing of the clothes that had been brought 
from Iran to camp for sale, who answered 
that there were 1:>,000 jackets, and 12,000 
pairs of long drawers.”— Mem. of Khojeh 
AOdu/kuneem, tr. by (Jladirit i, 66. 

1810.—“The Kansamah may be classed 
with the house-steward, and butler; both 
of which offices appear to unite in this 
servant.”— Wiliimnson, 1 T . .V., i. 199. 

1831.— “1 have taught my khansama to 
make verv light iced punch."— Jartjveauml, 
letters, E.T., ii. 104. 

COOCH AZO, or AZO simply, n.p. 
Koch Jftljo, a Hindu kingdom on thd 
lianks of the Brahmaputra R., to the 
E. of Koch Bihar, annexed by Jahan¬ 
gir’s troops in 1637. See Bloehtnann 
in J.A .S ft. xli. pt. i. 53, and xlii. 

E t. i. 235. In Valentiju’s map of 
lengal (made c. 1660) we have Co* 
Assam, with Azo as capital, and T’Jfjffc 
van Asoe, a good.way south and eaBt of 
Silhet. 

1753. —“ Ceate rivibre (Brahmapootra), 
en remontant, conduit k Bunmtti et 4 
Aaoo, qui font la frontibre de 1’tftat du 
Mogol. Aaoo eat une forterem quo l’Emir 
Jemla, sous le rbgne d’Aorengxbo®, reprit 
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■ur le roi d’Asham, comuie une dependence 
de Bengale.*’—.// Anci/k, p. 6*2. 

COOCH BEHAR, n.p. Koch Bihdr, 
a native tributary State on tlie N.E. of 
Bengal, adjoining Bhutan and the 
Province of Assam. The first part of 
the name is taken from that of a tribe, 
the Koch, apparently a forest race who 
founded this State about the. 15th cen¬ 
tury, and in the following century 
obtained dominion of considerable ex¬ 
tent. They still form the majority of 
the population, but, as usual in such 
circumstances, give themselves a 
Hindu pedigree, under the name of 
Jkljbarm. [See Risky, Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal, i. 491 scqq.] The 
site of the ancient monarchy of Kiim- 
rup is believed to have been in Koch 
Bihar, within the limits of which 
there are the remains «.f more than 
one ancient city. Thu second part of 
the name is no doubt due to the 
memory of some important Vihara, 
or Buddhist Monastery, but we have 
not found information on the subject. 
[Possibly the ruins at Kamataimr, 
for which see Buchanan Hamilton, 
Eastern India , in. 426 seqq.] 


like the surdki —see SERAI). It is a 
word used at Bombay chiefly, [but is 
not uncommon among Mahommedans 
iu N. India]. 

t l611.—“One sack of cuaher to make 
io.”— Dancers, Betters, i. 128. 

[1871.—“ Mauy parts of India are cele¬ 
brated for their coojaha <>r guglets, bat 
the finest are brought from Bnssorah, l»eing 
light, thin, and porous, made from a whitish 
clay."— Riddell, Indian. I honest le Economy, 
7t,h ed., p. 362.] 

1883.—“They (tree-frogs) would perch 
pleasantly on the edge of the water COOja, 
or on the rim of a tumbler." —Tribes on my 
Frontier, 118. 

COOK-ROOM, s. Kitchen ; ill 
Anglo-Indian establishments always 
detached from the house. 

1758.--“ We will not in future admit of 
any expenses being defrayed by the Com¬ 
pany either under the head of cook-rooms, 
gardens, or other expenses whatever."— The. 
Court’s Letter, March 3. in Long, 130. 

1878,--“I was one day watching an old 
female monkey who had a young one by her 
side to whom she was giving small bits of a 
piece of bread which she had evidently just 
received from my cook-room.” — Life in the 
Jl'ij'ns.'-il, ii. 44. 


1585,—“I went from Bengal.* into the 
countrey of Couche, which iieth 25 dayei 
iourny Northwards from T.uida,"—it. Filth, 
in Hotel, ii. 327. 

c. 1596.—“To the north of Bengal is the 
province of Coach, the t'hief of which com¬ 
mands 1,000 horse, ami 100.000 foot. Kaui- 
roop, which i - a bo called Kamroo and 
Katntah isoe COMQTAY) makes a jwrt of 
his dominions.” —A nee, t (by t Had nun), ed. 
1800, ii. 3; fed. JnrMt, ii. 117j. 

1726.-“ Cob Bhaar is a Kingdom of itself, 
the King of which is sometimes subject to 
the Great Mogol, and sometimes throws his 
yoke off."— Valentiyn, v. If,9. 

1774.—“The country about Babur is low. 
Two hos beyond Bahar we entered a thicket 
. . . frogs, watery insects and dank air . . . 
2 miles farther on we crossed the nver which 
separates the Kuch Bahar country from that 
of the Deb llajah, in sal canoes. . . — 

Jingle, in Markham’s Tibet, Ac., 14 s>q. 

(But Mr. Markham spoils all the original 
spelling. We may Iks sure Bogle did not 
write 5 o», nor “Kuril Bahar," as Mr. M. 
make* him do.) 

1791.— “The late Mr. George Bogle . . . 
travelled by way of Coos-Beyhar, Tassnsu- 
don, and Paridrnng, to Clummanning the 
then residence of the Lama.”— Rennetl (3rd 
ed.), 301. 

COOJA, b. P. kuza; an earthen¬ 
ware water-vessel (not long-necked, 


COOLCURNEE, it Thi« is the 
title of the village accountant and 
! writer in some of the central and 
| western parts of Tndia. Mahr. kulkar- 
j nai, apparently from kuUt, ‘tribe.’ and 
i kartina, writei, Ac., the patmfri of N. 

| India (see under CRANNY, CURNUM). 

! \Kula “ in the revenue language of the 
S. appears to be applied especially to 
families, or individual heads of families, 
jiaying revenue” (IVdlson).) 

c. 1590. — “. . . in this Soobah (Borar) 
... a chowdry they call Deymvck; a 
Canemnycm with them is Deyspondeh; a 
Molnddna . . . they stvle Fntiel; and a 
I’ntirarer they name liulkurnee. —Clad- 
-tr, i, ’s Ayeen A then/, ii. 57 ; fed. Jarrett, 
ii. 228j. ‘ 

(1826. — “ Yon potails, coolcunnies, Ac., 
will no doubt . . . contrive to reap toler¬ 
able harvests .”—Pandurang I/ari, ed. 1873, 
ii. 47.J 

COOLICOY, s. A Malay term, 
properly kulil-kayu, ‘skin-wood, 1 ex¬ 
plained in the quotation : 

1784.—“The coolitcayoor ooolicoy. . 
This is a bark procured frutn some parti¬ 
cular trees. (It is used for matting the rides 
of houses, and by Europeans as dunnage in 
pepper cargoes.)’ —Mar mien's H. of Sumatra, 
2nd ed. 51. 
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OOOLIN, adj. A class of Brahmans 
of Bengal Proper, who make extra¬ 
ordinary claims to purity of caste and 
exclusiveness. Beng. kullnas, from 
Skt. kula, 'a caste or family,’ kulina, 
‘belonging to a noble family.’ They 
are much sought in marriage for the 
daughters of Brahmans of less exalted 

I ntensions, and often take many 
n-ides for the sake of the presents 
they receive. The system is one of 
the greatest ahusesin Bengali Hinduism. 
[Jtisley, Tribes and Cades of Bengal , i. 
116 seqq.] 

1820.—“Some inferior KoolUnfis marry 
many wives ; 1 have hoard of persons having 
120; many have 15 or 20, and others 40 and 
50 each. N umbers procure a subsistence by 
this excessive polygamy. . . .”— Ward, i. 81. 

COOLUNO, COOLEN, and in W. 
India CULLUM, s. Properly the 

i p'eat grev crane (Crus rtnerea), 11. Lu¬ 
ang (said by the dictionaries to be 
Persian, but Jerdon gives Mahr. 
kallam, and Tel. kulamji , kolunyi, which 
seem against the Persian origin), hind 
Platts seems to connect it v, it-h Skt. \ur- 
an Lara , tlie Indian crane, Arden, Si hi rim 
( William*)]. Great companies of 
these are common in many parts of 
India, especially on the sands of the 
lens frequented rivers ; and their 
clanging, trumpet-like call is often 
heard as they pass high overhead at 
night. 

“ Jllo j^nnim . . . 

Clamor in acthoriis dispimw imbibns 
austri.” (Luc. iv. IS2 «"</.). 

The name, in the form t\mlrn, is often 
misapplied to the Demoiselle (Vane 
(Anthropoid™ virgo, L.), which is one 
of the laist of Indian birds for the 
table (see Jerdon , e.d. 1877. ii. 6t>7, and 
last quotation below). Tin* tvue ( 'wi¬ 
lling, though inferior, is tolerably good 
eating. ’Inis bird, which is now quite 
unknown in Scotland, was in the 15th 
century not uncommon there, and was 
a favourite dish at great entertain¬ 
ments (see AMs. of L. II. Treasurer of 
Scotland, i. ccv.). 

1698.—“ Peculiarly Brand-geese, Colum, 
and Smuts, a species of the former." - Fryer, 
117. 

c. 1809.—“Largo flocks of a crane called 
Kolong, and of an other called Haros (Arden 
A ntigone —see CYRUS), frequent this district 
in winter. . . . They come from the north 
in the beginning of the cold season, and 
retire when the heats commence. - Ihich- 
anon's Rungpoor, in Eastern India, iii. 579. 


1813. — “ Peacocks, partridges, quails, 
doves, and green - pigeons supplied our 
table, and with the addition of two stately 
lards, called the Sahrcu and cnlliun, added 
much to the animated beauty of the 
country."— Forbes, Or. Mem. ii. 29 ; [2nd ed. 
i. 331]. 

1883.—“Not being so green as I was, 1 
let the tempting herd of antelopes pass, but 
the lrallum 1 cannot resist. They are feed¬ 
ing in thousands at the other cud of a large 
field, and to reach them it will only be neces¬ 
sary to crawl round behind the hedge for a 
quarter of a mile nr so. But what will one 
not do with roast kulliun looming in the 
vista of the future*’’— Tribes on «<v Frontier, 

p. 182. 

“ *** N'.B. - I have applied the word 
kullum, as everybody does, to the demoi¬ 
selle cram*, which, however, is not properly 
the kullum but the h'<mitjti."—Ibid. p. 171. 

COOLT, s. A hired lalourer, or 
burden-carrier ; and, in modem days 
especially, a labourer induced to emi¬ 
grate from India, or horn China, to 
labour in the plantation# of Mauritius, 
Hi mi ion, or the \Ve«t Indies, sotne- 
j times under ciremustam vs, especially 
I in French colonies which have brought 
i the cooiy’s mnditinn very near to 
! slavery. In Cpper India the term 
j lias frequently a specific application 
I to the lower class of lal tourer who 
carries earth, bucks &i\. as distin¬ 
guished from ihe skilled workman, 
and even lrom the diggei. 

The original of the word ajqiears tx> 
have been a which gentile, the name 
! (Koli) of a race or caste in Western 
India, who have long performed such 
otiices as have been mentioned, and 
whose savagery, tilth, and general 
j degradation attracted much attention 
' in former times, [see Hamilton, Vescr. 
j of Hindustan (1820\ i. 6091 The 
j application of the word would thus 
| be analogous to that which has 
i rendered the name of a Slav, cap¬ 
tured and made a bondservant, the 
word for stii'li a bondservant in many 
European tongues. According to Dr. 
II. \. Garter the Kohs proper are a 
true hill-people, whose especial locality 
lies in the Western Ghats, and in the 
northern extension of that range, lie- 
tween 18° and 24° N. Ut. They 
: exist in large numbers in Gnzerat, 
and in the Konkan, and in the adjoin¬ 
ing districts of the Deccan, but not 
beyond these limits (see Ind. Anti¬ 
quary, ii. 154). [But they arc possibly 
kinsfolk of the Kola, an important 
Dravidian race in Bengal and the 
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N.W.P. (see Risky, T. and C. of Bengal, 
ii. 101 ; Orooke, T. C. of NW.P.'iii. 
294).] In the Rds Mdld [ed. 1878, 
p. 78 eefjqJ] the Koolies are spoken of 
as a tribe who lived long near the 
Indus, but who were removed to the 
country of the Null (the Nal, a 
brackish lake some 40 m. S.W. of 
Ahtut'dabad) by the goddess Hinglaj. 

Though this explanation of the 
general use of the term Cooly is the 
most prolwble, the matter is perplexed 
by other tacts which it is difficult, to 
trace to the same origin. Thus in S. 
India there is a Tamil and Can. word 
k&li in common use, signifying ‘hire’ 
or ‘wages,’which Wilson indeed regards 
as the true origin of Cooly. [Oppert 
(prig. Irih&b. of Bharatavarsa, p. 131) 
adopts the same view, and disputing 
the connection of Cooly with Koli or 
Kol, regards the word as equivalent 
to ‘hired servant’ and originating in 
the English Factories on the E. coast.) 
Also in both Oriental and Osmanh 
Turkish kol is a word for a slave, 
whilst in the latter also htleh means 
‘a male slave, a bondsman’ ( Redhouse ). 
Khol is in Tibetan also a word for 
a servant or slave (Note from A. 
Schiefner ; see. also Jaschke’s Tibetan 
Did., 1881, p. 59). But with this 
the Indian term seems to have no 
connection. The familiar use of Cooly 
has extended to the Straits Settle¬ 
ments, Java, and China, as well as 
to all tropical and sub-tropical colonies, 
whether English or foreign. 

In the quotations following, those 
in which the race, is distinctly intended 
are marked with an *. 


*1648.—“ And for the duty from the Colds 
who fish at the sea-stakes and on the river 
of Bacaim. . . .”— S. BoteUw, Turnbo , 155. 

*1653.—“Soltan Badur . . . ordered those 
pagans to be seized, and if they would not 
become Moors, to bo flayed alive, saying 
that was all the black-mail the Collijs should 
get from Champanel. Barron, Dec. IV. 
liv. v. cap. 7. 

*1663.-“ These CollM . . . live by 
robbing and thieving at this day.”— Gamut, 
f. 84. 

*1584.—“ I attacked and laid waste 
nearly fifty villages of the Kolia and 
Gramas, and l built forts in seven different 

^ to keep these people in chock. 

. M-iAkbari, in Elliot, v. 447. 

*1698.—“ Others that yet dwell within 
the countrie called Coll Of : which Collet . . . 


*1616.—“Those who inhabit the country 
villages are called Coolees; these till the 
ground and breed up cattle." — Terry, in 
PvrcAas; [ed. 1777, p. 180]. 

* “ The people called Collect or Qoilleea.” 
—In Purchas , i. 438. 


1630.—“The husbandmen or inferior sort 
of people called the CoulltB.” — Lord's Dis¬ 
play, sc., ch. xiii. 


1638.—“ He lent us horses to ride on, and 
Cowlers (which are Porters) to carry our 
goods.”—IF. Bruton, in Hakl. v. 49. 

In this form there was perhaps an in¬ 
definite suggestion of the cowl-staff used in 
carrying heavy loads. 


1644.—“ In these lands of I)an»m the 


people who dwell there as His Majesty’s 
Vassal* are heathen, whom they call 
Colli.ii, and all tho Padres make great com¬ 
plaints that tho owners of the aldeas do not 
took with favour on tho conversion of these 
heathen Collis, nor do they consent to their 
being made Christians, lest there thus may 
be hindrance to the greater service which is 
rendered by them when they remain 
heathen .”—Bocarro (Port. MS.). 


*1659.—“To relate how I got away from 
those Robbers, the Koullis . . . how *e 
became good Friends by tho means of my 
Profession of Physick ... I must not in¬ 
sist upon to describe.”— Bernier, E.T., p. 
30; [ed. Constable, 91]. 

*c. 1666.—“ Nous rencontrAmes quantity 
de Colys, qui sont gens d'uno Caste ou trihut 
des (lentils, qui u’ont point d'habitation 
arr4t6e, mais qui vont de village en village 
et portent avee eux tout lour manage.”— 
TKevmot, v. 21. 

*1673.—“Tbe Inhabitants of Ramnagur 
are the Salvages cidled Coolie*. . . Fryer, 
161. 


„ “Coolie*, Frasses, and Ilolencores, 
are the Dregs of the People." -Reid. 194. 

1680. . . . It is therefore ordered 

forthwith that tho drum be boat to call all 
coolie*, carpenters. . . — Official Memo. 

in Wheeler, i. 129. 

*c. 1703.—“The Imperial officers... sent 
. . . ten or twelve earddrs, with 13,000 or 
14,000 horse, and 7,000 or 8,000 trained 
Koli* of that country .”—Khdfl Khan, in 
Elliot, vii. 375. 

1711.—“The better sort of people travel 
in Palankeens, carry’d by nx or eight 
Cooley*, whose Hire, if they go not far from 
Town, is threepence a Day each.”— Lockyer, 
26. 


1720.—“Coelf*. Bearers of all sorts of 
Burdens, goods, Andols (see ANDOS) and 
Palankins. . . ."— Valentijn, vol. v., Names, 
Ac., 2. 

*1727.—“Goga . . . has had some Mud 
Wall Fortifications, which still defend them 
from the Insults of their Neighbours the- 
Conlie*.”—A. Hamilton, i: 141; [ed. 1744, 
i. 142]. 

1755.-“The Families of the CooUe* sent, 
to the Negraia complain that Mr. Brook 
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has paid to the Head Cooley what money 
those who died there left behind them.”—In 
Long, 54. 

1785 .—“. . . the officers were obliged to 
have their baggage transported upon men’s 
heads over an extent of upwards of 800 
miles, at the rate of 51. per month for every 
Cooley or porter employed.”— Cmraceioli's L. 
of Clior, i. 243 sey. 

1789.—“ If you should ask a common 
COOly or porter, what cast he is of, he will 
answer, tno same as Master, pariar-cttst .”— 
Mmini's Narrative, 29. 

1791.— “. . . deux rclais tie vigoreux 
COUlis, ou itorteurs, de (pint re homines 
chacun. . . .'— H. de Ait. Pierre, La Chau- 
miire Jndienne, ID. 

[1798.—“The Resident hoj>es all distinc¬ 
tions between the Cooley and Portuguese 
inhabitants will be laid aside.”— Prod, in 
Logan, MalnUir, iii. 302.] 

*1813.—“ (Judgerah, a largo populous 
town surrounded by a wall, to protect it 
from the depredations of the Coolees, who 
are a very insolent set among the numerous 
and probably indigenous tribes of free- 
tmoters, and robliors in this part of India.” - - 
Purlin, Orient. Mem. iii. 83; [2nd cd. ii. 160; 
also see i. 146]. 

1817.—“ These (Chinese) emigrants are 
usually employed as coolees or labourers on 
their first arrival (in Java).”- Kaffir*, Jf. of 
Jin a, i. 20;". 


be sure, only to be put to the highest test 
to show how just those were who had 
marked him out in his Crimean days as a 
youth whose extraordinary genius for war 
could not be surpassed in the army that lay 
before Sebastopol."—.'id. Review , Aug. 16, 
203. 

1875. —“A long row of cottages, evidently 
pattern-built .*. . announced the presence 
of Coolies, Indian or Chinese."— Palgmre, 
Dutch Guiana, ch. i. 

Tin* word Cooly has passed into 
English thieves’jargon in -the sense of 
4 a soldier’ (v. SUiny Diet.). 

COOMKEE, adj., used as sub. This 
is a derivative from P. kuntnk, ‘aid,* 
and must have been widely diffused in 
India, for we find it specialised in 
different senses in the extreme West 
and East, besides having in both the 
j general sense of ‘auxiliary.’ 

i [(a) In the Moghul army the term is 

I used for auxiliary troops. 

» 

■ fc. 1590. - “Home troops are levied ocea- 
! sionally to strengthen the mnnsnht, and 
} they are called Kummeky (or auxiliaries)."— 

' ’ Gladirin, Aiff*n Atlj-'i •/, ed. 1800. i. 188; in 

■ Rim Imut no, i. 232, IC umakia . 


*1820.- “ In the profession of thieving i [1858. — “The great landholders despise 
the Koolees may l*e said to act c«« amor*, j them (the ordinary levies) but respect the 
A Koolee >>f this order, meeting <> defence- j Komukee corps. ..." - fireman, Journey 
less person in a lane alsait dusk, would no ■ through 0"dt, i.30.j 
more think of allowing him to j«-ss tin- i 

plundered than a Frenchman would a j (b) KtU&ftki, ill N. and S. Canara, is 
woman without lowing to her; it may be j applied to a defined portion of forest, 
considered a point of honour of the caste."— 

Tr. Lit. Sue. Jin. iii. 335. 

*1825.—“The head man of the village 
said ho was a Kinder, the name of a degene* 
rate race of Rajpoots in (fuzerat, who 
from the low occupations in which they are 
generally employed have (under the corrupt 
name of Coolie) given a name, probably 
through the medium of the Portuguese, to 
bearers of burdens all over India.’ 1 — lfehn\ 
cd. 1844, ii. 92. 

1867.—“Bien one do race differente les 
CooliM et les (ininois sont comportds it 
peu-prbs de nitrae." -Quatrejages, flapjwrt 
sitr Ir Prvijrr* de Z’,-1 nthrojio/ogie, 219. 

1871.— “ I have hopes for the Cooliea in 1807.--“ When an elephant is in a proper 
British Guiana, but it will be more sun* state to be removed from the Keddah, he is 
and certain when the immigration system conducted either by koomkiM (/.*. decoy 
is based on better laws.”— Jen D ns, The females) or by tame males."— Williamson, 
Coolie. Oriental Field Sport*, folio ed., p. 30. 

1873.— “Tho appellant, the Hon. Julian [1873.—“It was an interesting sight to 
Pauncefoto, is tho Attorney-General for the see the captive led in between two 
Colony (Hong Kong) and the respondent khoo nicies or tame elephants.”— Cooper, 
Hwoka-Sing is a Coolie or lalxiurer, and Midnner Hills, 88. 

a native of China." —Report of Case before [1882.—“ Attached to each elephant 

Jnd. Com. of Pricy Council. hunting party there mast be a number of 

„ “A man {Col. Gordon) who had tamo elephants, or Koonkies, to deal with 
wrought such wonders with moans so modest the wild elephants when captured."— 
M a levy of CooliM . . . needed, wo may Sanderson, Thirteen Years, 70.] 


j from which the proprietor of tlie 
I village or estate has the privilege of 
j supplying himself with wood for house- 
! building, &e. (except from the re- 
! served kinds of wood), with leaves 
j and twigs for manure, fodder, &c. 

! (See COOMRY). [The system is de- 
| scribed by Stiimnk, Man. S. Canara, i. 
! 16 , 224 

S (c). Koomkee, in Bengal, is the 
j technical name of the female elephant 
used as a decoy in capturing a male. 
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COOMBY, s. [Can. kumari, from 
Mahr. kumbari , ‘a hill slope of poor 
soil.’] Kumari cultivation is the S. 
Indian (especially in CanaraX [Sturrock, 
S. Canara Man. i. 171 appellation of 
that system pursued by hill-people in 
many parts of India and its frontiers, 
in which a certain tract ol forest is cut 
down and burnt, and the ground 
planted with crops for one or two 
seasons, after which a new site is 
similarly treated. This system has 
many names in different regions; in 
the east of Bengal it it known as jhihn 
(see JHOOM) ; m Burma as tounyyyan; 
[in parts of the N.W.P. dahyu , Skt. 
daha, ‘burning’; ponam in Malabar; 
ponacaud in Salem], We find kuinried 
as a quasi-English participle in a 
document quoted by tne High Court, 
Bombay, in a judgment dated 27tli 
January, 1879, p. 227. 

1883.— “ Kumati (Coomkee) and Kumari 
privileges stand on a very different platform. 
The former are perfectly reasonable, and 
worthy of a civilised country. ... As for 
Kumari privileges, they cannot be defended 
before the tribunal of reason as being really 
good for tho country, but old custom is old 
custom, and often commands the respect of 
a wise government even when it is in¬ 
defensible.''— Mr. ifmnt [tuff's Ilejjtji tu an 
Address at Mangalore, 15 th October. 


usually employed in Western India 
for ‘a chair,’ and is in the Bengal 
Presidency a more dignified term than 
chauki (see CHOKY). Kurin is the 
Arabic form, lmrrowed from the 
Aramaic, in which the emphatic state 
is kitruhja. But in Hebrew the word 
possesses a more original form with ss 
for rs (hissr, the usual word in the 
O. T. for ‘a throne’). The original 
sense appears to be ‘ a covered seat.’ 

1781.—“ It happened, at this time, that 
the Niiwtiuh was seated on his koorai, or 
chair, in u garden, lamenth a banyan tree." 
— Hist, of Hydur Sail. 152. 

COOSUMBA, s. II. kiuitnv , kusum- 
bha, S&fflower, q.v. lint the name is 
applied in Hajputanaaiid Gu/erat to the 
tincture of opium, which is tised freely 
by Biijpuls and others in those terri¬ 
tories ; also (ama ding to Sliakespear) 
to an infusion of Bang (q.v.). 

j [ 1823.--‘‘Several of tho Rajpoot JVinces 
j West of the C’humbul seldom hold a Durbar 
i without presenting a ruiMuru of liquid opium, 
j or, as it is termed, kusoomb&h,' V) all 
j present. Tho minister washes his hands in 
| a vessel placed liefore tho liiwuI, after which 
I some liquid opium i» ixaired into the palm 
| of his right hand. The fir -4 in rank who 
I may he present then approaches and drinks 
the liquid.’’ —Malcolm. Mi’ll), of ('mtral 
j India , 2d cd. ii. 146, note.) 


COONOOR, n.p. A hill-station in | 
the Neilgherries. Kuhhut , * Hill- | 
Town.’ [The Madras Gloss, gives Can. i 
Kunndru , Skt. kunna, ‘small,’ Can. j 


COOTUB, THE. n.p. The /Cuffe 
Miudr , near Delhi, one of the most 
remarkable of Cuban architectural anti¬ 


ftru, ‘ village.’] 

OOORG, n.p. A small hill State on 
the west of the table-land of Mysore, 
in which lies the source of the Cauverv, 
and which was annexed to the British 
Government, in consequence of cruel 
misgovemment in 1834. The name is 
a corruption of Kodagu , of which 
Gundert says: “perhaps from kodu, 
‘steep,’ or Tamil kadaga, ‘ west.’” [For 
various other speculations on the deri¬ 
vation, see Oppert, Original Inhabit., 162 
segq. The Madras Gloss, seems to refer 
it to Skt. brodadesa , ‘hog-land,’ from 
“the tradition that the inhabitants 
had nails on hands and feet like a 
boar.”] Coorg is also used for a native 
of the country, in which case it stands 
for Kddaga, 

COORSY, s. H.—from Ar.— kurtH 
[which is used for the stand on which 
the Koran is laid]. It is the word 


unities, is commonly so called bv 
Europeans. It forms the minaret of 
the Great Mosque, .now long in ruins, 
which Kutb-uddin 1 luik founded a.D. 
1191, immediately after the capture of 
Delhi, and which was built out of the 
materials of numerous Hindu temples, 
as is still manifest. According to the 
elaborate investigation of Gen. A. 
Cunningham [Arch. Rep. i. 189 segqX 
the magnificent Miliar was begun by 
Kutb-iuldln Ihak about 1200, and com¬ 
pleted by his successor Shamsiiddin 
lyaltimish about 1220. The tower 
has undergone, in its upper part, 
various restorations. The height as 
it now stands is 238 feet 1 inch. The 
traditional name of the tower no doubt 
had reference to the name of its 
founder, but also there may have lieen 
a reference to .the contemporary Saint, 
Kutb-uddin UshI, whose tomb is close 
fiy ; and perhaps also to the meaning 
of the name Kutb-uddin, ‘The Pole or 
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Axle of the Faith,’ as appropriate to j 
such a structure. 

c. 1330.—“Attached to tho mosque (of 
Delhi) is a tower for the call to prayer which 
luu> no equal in the whole world, it is j 
built of red stone, with about 360 steps. It ; 
is not square, but has a groat number of . 
angles, is very massive at the Vaunt, and very 
lofty, equalling the Pharos of Alexandria.” 
—A bulfalu, in UHdrmrixter, 190. ! 

c. 1340.—“In tho northern court of the 
mosque stands tho minaret {ttl-naevui’a), ' 
whien is without a parallel in all the countries | 
of Islam. . . . It is of surpassing height; the ] 
pinnacle is of milk-white marble, and the I 
globes which decorate it are of pure gold. 
Tho aitcrlore of tho staircase it so wide 
that elephants can ascend, and a person on 
whom I could rely told mo that when the 
minaret was u-huilding, he saw an elephant ! 
ascend to the very top with n load of J 
stones.’’— Il.it lUitnta, iii. l. r »l. 

Tho latter half of the last quotation is ! 
fiction. ! 

1663. “At two lasagnes off tho I'ity on ; 
Agra's side, in a place by tho Mahumetaris ' 
called Kuja Kutitieddine, there is a very , 
ancient Edifice which hath Issen a Temple ■ 
of Idols. . . . fiercer, K.T. 91. | 

It is evident from this that Hornier had j 
not then visited tho Knth. ((.'unstable in ; 
his tr. reads “ fim'it Kotob-rddun by which i 
be understands A’«A-t- Knlah addin, the hilt ■ 
or eminence of tho Saint, }>. 283.] J 

1825.--“1 will only olmcrve that the I 
Cflttab Minar ... is really the finest tower 1 
I have ever »«n, and must, when its spire . 
was complete, have been still more beauti- I 
fub” - //eW, od. 1« 1». i. 30$. | 

t 

COPECK, s. Thb is a Russian * 
coin, jJo of a ruble. Tlie degeneration ! 
of coin denominations is often so great j 
that, we may susjiect. this name to j 
preserve that of the dinar Koprki 
often mentioned in the histories of 
Timur and his fnmih. Kopek is in 
Turki, ‘dog,’ and (‘hammy explains 
the term as equivalent. to Ab/i-kalh, 
‘Father of a dog,' fonneily applied 
in Egypt, to Dutch crowns ( Lomu - 
thaler) waring a lion. There, could 
not he Dutch coins in Timur’s time, 
hut some other Frank coin l»ear- 
ing a lion may have been so called, 
probably Venetian. A Polish coin 
with a lion on it was called by a like 
name (see Mamnue , quoted lielow, 
p. 169). Another etymology of kopek 
suggested (in Chautioir, Aperpti dee 
Mommies IIusees) is from Russ, kopie, 
kopyd, a pike, many old Russian coins 
representing the Prince on horsclwtck 
with a spear. [This is accepted by the 
N.E.D.) Kopeks are mentioned in 


the reign of Vaasili Ill., alxmt the 
middle of the 15th century, hut only 
liecause regularly established in the 
coinage c. 1536. [See TAMO A] 

1390.—(Timour resolved) “to visit the 
venerated tomb of Stheikh Maslahat . . . 
and with that intent proceeded to TOsh- 
kand ... he Giere distributed as alma to 
worthy objects, 10,000 dinars kopaJri. . . 

—Sharifuddxn, in Extracts by M. Charm#*/, 
Mem. Acad. St. P., vi. S., tome iii. p. 363, 
also note, p. 135. 

1535.—“It was on this that the Grand 
Duchess Helena, mother of Ivan Vassilie* 
vitch, and rogent in his minority, ordered, 
in 1535, that these new Itengai should be 
melted down and new ones struck, at the 
rate of 300 dengui, or 3 Roubles of Moscow 
h la grivenka, in Kopeks. . . . From that 
time accounts continued to bo kept in 
lto>tld*8, Kopeks, and Dengui." — Chcwdoir, 

Apermit. 

c. 1655.—“The pension in lieu of pro¬ 
visions was. for our Lord the Patriarch 25 
copecks daily.”— Tntc-l* of the Patriarch 
Matari us. Or. Tr. Fund, i. 281. 

1783.—“ The*Copeck of Russia, a copper 
coin, in name and apparently in value, is 
tho same which was current in Tartarv 
during tho reign of Timur."— Fonte/s 
Journey, ed. 1308, ii. 332. 

COPPERSMITH, s. Popular name. 
Imth in H. (tarnbiiyat) and English of 
the ( rimMin-brcHstvd barWt (Xantho- 
laevut iivltco, Latham). See the quota¬ 
tion from Jerdon. 

1862. —“It has a remarkably loud note, 
which sounds like owL-tntd- Ond. and this it 
generally utters when seated on the top of 
some tree, nodding its hea<l at each call, 
fir«t to one side and then to another. . . . 
This sound and the motion of its head, ac¬ 
companying it, have given origin to the 
name of ‘Coppersmith.’ . . ."—Jerdon, ed. 
1877, i. 316. 

1379.- - 

"... In the mango-sprays 
The sun-birds flashed ; alone at his green 
forgo 

Toiled the loud Coppersmith. . . 

The Light of Aria, p. 20. 

1883. For the same reason mynas seek 
the tope, and the ‘blue jay,’ so-called, and 
tho little green coppersmith hooting ventri- 
lotpiMtically." —Tribes on my Frontier, 154. 

COPRAH, s. The dried kernel of 
the coco-nut, much used for the ex¬ 
pression of its oil, and exported largely 
from the Malahar ports. The Portu- 

S iese prokably took the word from the 
aluyul. koppara , which is, however, 
apparently liorrowed from the H. 
khoprdj of the same meaning. The 
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latter is connected by some with 
khapnd, 4 to dry up/' Slmkespear 
however, more probably, connects 
khottrd, as well as khoprl , 4 a skull, 
a shell: and khappar, l a skull,’ with 
Skt. kharpara, haring also the mean¬ 
ing of ‘skull.’ Compare with this a 
derivation which we l^ive suggested 
(s.v.) as possible of COCO from old 
Fr. and Span, coque, coco, ‘ a shell ’; 
and with the slang use of coco there 
mentioned. 

1563.—‘“And they also dry these cocos 
. . . and these .dried ones they call copra, 
and they carry them to Ormuz, and to the 
Balaghat."—Cfurriu, Colluq. f. 68fc. 

1578. —“The kernel of these cocos is 
dried in the sun, and is called copra. . . . 
From this same copra oil is made in presses, 
as we make it from olive9.”— Acosta, 104. 

1584. —“Chopra, from Cochin and Mala¬ 
bar. . . Burnt, in Hail. ii. 413. 

1598.—“The other Oylo is prest out of 
the dried Cocos, which is called Copra. ...” 
—Linsc/wten, 101. Hee also (1602), Couto, 
Dec. I. liv. iv. cap. 8; (1606) thornea, f. 
626; [(1610) Pyrard de La cal, Hak. Soc. 
i(. 384 (reading kuppum for sup para );j 
(c. 1690) Ramphius, Herb. .,4 mb. i. 7. 

1727.—“That tree .(coco-rmt) producetb 
• . . Copera, or the Kernels of the Nut 
dried, and out of these Kernels there is a 
very clear Oil exprest.” — .4. Hamilton, i. 
307 ; |cd. 1744, i. 308]. 

I860.—“The ordinary estimate is that 
one thousand full-grown nuts of Jaffna will 
yield 525 pounds of Copra when dried, 
which in turn will produce 25 gallons of 
cocoa-nut oil.”— Te-n/tntt, Ceylon, ii. 531. 

1878.—It appears from Lady Brassey’s 
Voyage in the Haubfam (5th ed. 248) that 
this word is naturalised in Tahiti. 

1883.—“l suppose there are but few 
English people outside the trade who know 
whit copra is ; I will therefore ox plain: -it 
is the white pith of the ripe cocoa-nut cut 
into strips and dried in the sun. This is 
brought to the trader (at New Britain) in 
baskets varying from 3 to 20 lhs. in weight; 
the payment . . . was a thimbleful of 
beads for each pound of copra. . . . The nut 
is full of oil, and on reaching Europo the 
copra is crushed in mills, and the oil pressed 
from it . . . half the oil sold as ‘olive-oil* 
is really from the cocoa-nut.” - Wilfred 
Powell, Wanderings in a Wild Country, p. 37. 

CORAL-TREE, s. Erythrina indica, 
Lam., so called from the rich scarlet 
colour of its flowers. 

[I860.—" There are . . . two or three 
species of the genus A 'rythrina or Coral 
Tree. A small species of Erythrina, with 
reddish flowers, is famous in Buddhist 
mythology as the tree around which the 
Devon dance till they are intoxicated in 


Sudr&’s (? Indra's) heaven." Mason’s Burmah, 
p. 531.— McMahon, Karens of the Golden 
Chersonese, p. 11.] 

00RC0PALI, s. This is the name 
of a fruit described by Varthenia, 
Acosta, and other old writers, the 
identity of which has been the subject 
of much conjecture. It is in reality 
the Garcinia indica, CJhoisy (N. 0. 
Gnttiferae), a tree of the Coucan and 
I'anara, which lielongs to the same 
genus as the uumgostceu, and as the 
t lee affording the. giuulH>ge (see 
CAMBOJA) of commerce. It produces 
an agreeable, arid, purple fruit, which 
thu Portuguese call brindiies. From 
the seeds a fatty oil is drawn, known 
as koknn hatter. The. name in Malaval. 
is hnjukka, and this possibly, with the 
addition of puli , ‘acid,’ gave rise to 
the name la-fore us. It is stated in the 
English Cyclopaedia (Nat. Hid. s.v. 
Garcinia) that in Travancnre the fruit 
is called by the natives yluirka pulli, 
and in (.Vvlon tjuraka. Forbes Watson’s 
‘List of Indian Productions’ gives as 
synonyms of the Garcinia enrnbogia 
tree ‘ hirka-pulirtitaram .” Tam.; l kurlca~ 
uilic,’ Mai. ; and ‘ goraku-gass,' CJeyl. 
The Madras Glass, rails it Mate man- 
gostren, a ship term meaning ‘cook- 
room mangostcen’; Can. murginahnli , 

‘ twisted tamarind ’; Mai. panampuli, 
‘still 1 tamarind.’J The Cyclopedia also 
contains some nitetesting particulars 
regarding the uses in Coy an: of the 
gnruka. But this Ceylon tree is a 
different species (f/. Gambogia, Deatons). 
Notwithstanding its name it does not 
produce gamlsige.; its gum being in¬ 
soluble in water. A figure of G. 
■indica is given in Jieddmnds Flora 
Sylvatica , pi. l.vxxv. [A full account 
of Kokam batter will lie found in Watt, 
Econ. Diet. iii. 467 seqq.] 

1510.—“ Another fruit is found here 
fashioned like n melon, and it has divisions 
after that manner, and when it is cut, three 
or four grains which look like grapes, or 
hirdcherries, are found inside. The tree 
which bears this fruit is of the height of a 
ijuinco tree, and forms its leaves in the 
same manner. This fruit is called Corcopal; 
it in extremely good for eating, and excel¬ 
lent as a medicine."— Varthenia (trails!, 
modified from), Hak. Soc, 167. 

1578.—“ Carc&puli is a great tree, both 
lofty and thick; its fruit is in size and as¬ 
pect like an orange without a rind, all 
divided in lobes. . . ."— Acosta, Tractado, 
367. 

(This author gives a tolerable cut of the 
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fruit; there is an inferior piste in Debry, 
iv. No. xvii.). 

1672.— “The plant Carcapuli is peculiar 
to Malabar. . . . The ripo fruit is used m 
ordinary food; the unripe is cut in pieces 
ami dried in the sun, and is then used all 
the year round to mix in dishes, along with 
tamarind, having an excellent flavour, of a 
tempered acidity, and of a very agreeable 
and refreshing odour. The form is nearly 
round, of the size of an applo,. divided into 
eight on uni lobes of a yellow colour, fra¬ 
grant and beautiful, and with another little 
fruitlet attached to the extremity, which is 
jmrfoctly round," &c\, &e.— P. Vincenzo 

Maria, 656. | 

1 

CORGE, COORGE, &c., s. A i 
mercantile term for *a score.’ The j 
word is in use among the trading Arabs | 
and others, its well as in India. It is 
established in Portuguese use ap¬ 
parently, but the Portuguese word is 
almost certainly of Indian origin, and 
this is expressly asserted in wine 
Portuguese Dictionaries (e.y. Ln cerda's, 
Lisbon, 1871). Knri is used exactly 
in the same way bv natives all over 
I’pper India. Indeed, the vulgar 
there in numeration habitually say do 
Icorl , tin kori , for 40, 60, and so forth. 
The first of our quotations shows the 
word in a form very closely allied to this, 
and explaining the trau-ition. Wilson 
gives Telugu Ichorjam , “a bale or lot. of 
20 pieces, commonly called u rortje.” 
[The Madras Gloss, gives ('an. korji, Tel. j 
kfovrjam , as meaning either a measure j 
of capacity, about 44 mauiids, or a j 
Madras town cloth measure of 20 j 
pieces.) But, unless a root can he. | 
traced, this may easily be a corruption j 
of the trade-word. Lift re explains I 

corge or courge as “ Piuiuet de bale de j 
coton des Indes”; anu Marcel De.vic j 
says: “(Vest,vraiscmhlablement l’Arahe J 
Jchordj ”— which means a saddlelwig, > 
a portmanteau. Both the definition ' 
ana the etymology seem to miss the ' 
essential meaning of corge, which is ' 
that of a score, and not that of a 
packet or bundle, unless bv accident. 

1510.—“If they be stuffs, thev ileal by 
curia, and in like manner if thoy bo jewels. 
By a curia is understood twenty." -Vur- 
l/tema, 170. 

1525.- -“A corjA ilos qiiotonvas gmndes 
valo (250) tarn gas. ''—Ilmira n pi, dor Vvttms 
da India, 48. 

1554,—“The nut and mace when gathered 
were bartered by the natives for common 
kinds of doth, and for each korja of these 
. . . they gave a hahar of mace . . . and 
seven bahan of the nut. ”— VastauJudu, vi. 8. 


[1605-6.—“Note the oody or oorge is a 
bondell or set nomber of 20 pieces.”— It ird- 
wood, First letter Hook, 80.] 

1612.—“White callicos from twentie to 
fortie Royals the Corge (a Corge beiiig 
twentie pieces), a great quantitie.”— Capt. 
Saris, in Parchas, i. 647. 

1612-16. Thjy returning brought doune 
the Must rues of everie sort, and the prices 
demanded for them per Corge." — lknatfon, 
in Purchas, i. 299. 

1615. - 

“ 6 i»ec. whit hajins of 16 and 17 Its_COTjr. 

tS _ . _ 1 V I • « V IV ® 


6 jkjc. blew In/ruins, of 15 its. corg. 

6 pee. red zehu, of 12 Rs.corg." 


Cot it's Diary, i. 75. 

1622. —Adam Denton . . . admits that 
he made “90 corge of Pintadoes ” in their 
house at Pataui, but not at their charge.— 
Sainsbnry, iii. 42. 

1644.--“To the Friars of St. Francis for 
their regular yearly allowance, a cow every 
week, 24 candies of wheat, 15 sacks of rice 
| gimtol, 2 sacks of sugar, half a candy of 
j rern (qu. rrm. ‘tallow/ ‘ grease/') £ candy 
of coco nut oil, 6 rnaunds of butter, 4 
i corjas of cotton stuffs, and 25,920 r&s for 
disiiensary medicines {mezinhas dr bottira)." 
—Romm,, MS. f, 217. 

c. 16/0.— “The (.'ftiter . . . which are made 
at J.aSmr . . . are sold by Corges. every 
Purge consisting of twenty pieces. . . 

To remit r. On the (,'irmuwdlties of the Domna, 
of the Great Mogul, &c., E.T. p. 58; fed. Hall, 
n, 5'. 

1747.- “Another Settof Madrass Painters 
. . . I ting examined regarding what fioods 
were Itcmuiuing in their hands uj«oii the 
Isiss of Madrass, they acknowledge to have 
hud 15 Corge of Chinta then under their 
Performance, and which they acquaint us 
is all safe . . . but as thev" have lost all 
their Wax and Colours, tfiey request an 
Advauce of 800 Pagodas for the Purchase 
of more. . . .“—Cox.cnx. Fort St. I hi rid, 
Aug. 18. MS. Records in India Office. 

e. 1760. “At Madras ... 1 gorge is22 
pieces." ■ tiro.ee, j. 284. 

“ No washerman to demand for 1 
corge of pieces more than 7 pnti of cowries." 

In long, 289. 

1784.—In a Calcutta Lottery-list of prizes 
we tiud “55 corge of Pearls.’" —In Seton- 
Rare, i. 88. 

[e. 1809. —“To one lcorj or 20 nieces of 
Tnnzob* ... 50 n."~Hnrh<tnan Hamilton, 
Eastern Indio, i. 398.] 

1810. “1 recollect nlmnt 251 years luck, 

when inarching from Berhninpore to Uawn- 
]K>rc with a detachment of Eureiiean recruits, 
seeing several co&rges (of sheep) bought for 
their use, at 3 and 3i rupees ! at the latter 
rate 6 sheep were purchased for a rupee . . . 
five pence each."— )Vil(iamson, l\ M. j. 298. 

1813. - “Corge is22nt Judda."— Miiburn, 
i. 93. 
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OORINQA, n.p. Koringa; probably 
a corruption of Kalinga [see HUNGl- 

E he Almiras Gloss . gives the Tel. 

• angi, 'small cardamoms,'] The 
name of a seaport in Godtivari Dist. 
on tile northern side of the Delta. 
["The only place between Calcutta 
and Trincumalee where large vessels 
used to be docked.”— Morris, Godavery 
Man., p. 40.] 

COBLE, s. Singh, korale, a district.. 

1726.—“A Coma/ is an overseer of a 
Carle or District. . . ."— Valentijn , Name* 
of Notice. Of/itns iii the Vil/aytS of Cry hut, 1. 

CORN AC. s. This word is used, 
l*y French writers esjiecially, as an 
Indian word, and as the equivalent 
of Mahout (q.v.), or driver of the 
elephant. Lit tre defines : tl Norn qu’un 
donne dans les Indcs au rimdicdenr d’un 
eldphtmt,” &c., &c., adding: “ Etyni. 
Sanskrit Jcamikin, dle’phant.” "Dans 
las Jndes” is happily vague, and the 
etymology worthless. Bluteau gives 
Conftca, but no etymology. In 
Singhalese Kiirutoa — • Elephant Stud.’ 
(It is not in the Singhalese Diet., but it 
is in the official Glossary of Terms, &r.), 
and our friend Dr. Host suggests 
Kiiravxt-ndyaka, ‘Chief of the Kur- 
awa’ as a probable origin. This is 
confirmed by the form Uoumahea in 
Valentijn, and by another title which 
he gives as used for the head of the 
Elephant Stable at Matura, viz. Gcuji- 
naicke (Names, &c., p. 11), i.e. Gaji- 
ndyaka , from Gajtt, ‘an elephant.' [The 
N.E.D. remarks that some authorities 

S 've for the first part of the word Skt. 
;«', ‘elephant.’] 

1672.—“ There is a certain season of the 
year when the old elephant discharges an 
oil at the two sides of the head, and at that 
season they become like mad creatures, and 
often break the neck of their carnac or 
driver.”— Baltlaeut, Germ. ed. 422. (See 
MOTT.) 

1685.—"0 cornaca q cstava de baixo 
delle tinha ham laco que metia em hfla das 
mSos ao bravo.”— Jtibes.ro, f. 496. 

1712.—“The aforesaid author (P. Fr. 
Genpar de S. Bernardino in his Itinerary), 
relates that in the said city (Goa), he saw 
three Elephants adorned with jewels, ador¬ 
ing the most Holy-. Sacrament at the _8fe 
Gate on the Octave of Easter, on which 
day in India they make the procession of 
Corps* Domini, because of the calm 
weather. 1 doubt not that the Comacaa of 
these animals had taught them to perform 
these acts of apparent adoration. But- at 


the same time there appears to bo Religion 
and Piety innate in the Elephant." •— In 
Mutton, s.v, Elephants. 

1720.—“After that (at Mongeer) one 
goes over a great walled aroa, and again 
through a gate, which is adorned on either 
side with a great, stone elephant with a 
Carnak on it."— Valentijn, v. 107. 

, > “ Coura&keaa, who stablo tho new- 
caught elephants, and tend them.”— Va/en~ 
tija, Names, &e., 5 (in vol. v.). 

1727.—“As he was one Morning going to 
the Kiver to t>u washed, with his Carnack 
or Rider on his Back, be chanced to put 
his Trunk in at the Taylor’s Window.”— 
-I. Ho milto u, ii. 110; fed. 1744, ii. 109]. 
This is the only instance of English use 
that wo know (except Mr. Carl Bock's ; and 
he is not an Englishman, though his book is 
iu English). It is the famous story of the 
Elephant’s revenge on the Tailor. 

[1881.-*-“ With tho same judgment an 
olophaut will task his strength, without 
human direction. 1 1 have seen,’ says 
.V. D’Obsonville, ‘two occupied in beating 
down a wall which their corn&cs (keepers) 
had desirod them to do. . . .’ Library of 
Entertaining JinotrMijr, Qmulrnjnin, ii. 167.] 

1884.—‘‘ Tho camac, or driver, was quite 
unable to control the lieost, which roared 
and trumpeted with indignation.”— C. Bock, 
Temples and Elephant*, p. 22. 

COROMANDEL, n.p. A name 
which has been long applied by Euro- 
pen us to the Northern Yamil Country, 
or (more comprehensively) to the eastern 
coast of the Peninsula of India from 
Pt. Calimere northward to the mouth 
of the Kistca, sometimes to Orissa. 
It corresponds pretty nearly to the 
Alaabar of Marco Polo and the Ma- 
hommedan writers of his age, though 
that is defined more accurately as from 
0. Comorin to Nellore. 

Much that is fanciful lias been 
written on the origin of this name. 
Tod makes it KurU-mandala, the 
Healin of the Kurus (Tran*. R. At. 
Soc. iii. 157). Bp. Caldwell, in the 
first edition of his Dravidian Grammar, 
suggested that European traders might 
have taken this familiar name from 
that of Karnmanal (‘black sand’), the 
name of a small village on the coast 
north of Madras, which is habitually 
pronounced and written Coromandel by 
European residents at Madras. [The 
same suggestion was made earlier (see* 
Wilks, Hist. Sketches, ed. 1869, i. 5, 


* “This elephant Is a very pious animal”—« 
German friend once observed in India, mlaled by 
the double sense of hie vernacular fro mm (‘ harm¬ 
less, tame' aa well an 1 pious or innocent *> 
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note)]. The learned author, in his 
second edition, has given up this sug¬ 
gestion, and has accepted that to which 
we adhere. But Mr. 0. P. Brown, the 
eminent Telugu scholar, in repeating 
the former suggestion, ventures posi¬ 
tively to assert: “ The earliest Portu¬ 
guese sailors pronounced this Coro¬ 
mandel, and called the whole coast by 
this name, which was unknown to the 
Hindus”;* a passage containing in 
three lines several errors. Again, a ; 
writer in the hid. Antiquary (i. 380) j 
speaks of this supposed origin of the l 
name as “pretty generally accepted,” j 
and proceeds to give an imaginative j 
explanation of how it was propagated. 
These etymologies are founded on a 
corrupted form of the name, and the 
same remark would apply to Khara- 
mandahm , the ‘hot country,’ which 
Bp. Caldwell mentions as one of the 
names given, in Telugu, to the eastern 
coast. Padre Paolino gi\es the name 
more accurately as Ciola {i.e. Chola) 
mandulam, hut his explanation of it 
as meaning the. Country of Chohtm {or 
* uwdri — Sorghum, vuhjare, Pers.) is 
erroneous. An alisurd etymology is 
given by Teixeira (Relacimi dc Harmuz, 
28; 1810). He writes: “ Choromddel 
or Choro Bade], i.e. Rice Port, because 
of the great export of rice from thence.” 
He apparently compounds H. chaul, 
chdwal, ‘cooked riec’(!) aud bandel, 
i.e. bandar (q.v.) ‘harbour.’ This is 
a very good type of the way etymologies 
are made by some people, and then 
confident ly repeated. 

The name is in fact Chdr&mand&la, 
the Realm of CJifira; this being the 
Tamil form of the very ancient title 
of the Tamil Kings who reigned at 
Tanjore. This correct explanation of 
the name was, already given by 
D’Anville (see Echi irrisseinens, p. 117), 
and by W. Hamilton in 1820 (li. 405), 
by llitter, quoting him in 1836 
(Krdkunde, vi. 296); by the late M. 
Reinaud in 1845 {Relation, &c., i. 
Ixxxvi.); and hy Sir Walter Elliot 
in 1869 (J. Rlhnol. Soc. N.S. i. 117). 
And the name occurs in the forms 
Cholam&ndalam or Solamandalam 
on the great Temple inscription of 
Tanjore (11th century), and in an in¬ 
scription of a.d. 1101 at a temple dedi- 

* J.R.A.S., N.8. v. 148. He had said the same 
in earlier writings, and waa apparently the original 
author of this suggestion. [But sse above.) 


cated to Varihasv&nii near the Seven 
Pagodas. We have other quite analo¬ 
gous names in early inscriptions, e.g. 
llama nd/ilam (Ceylon). Cheraman/lalam. 
Ton daimatulalam, &c. 

Chola, as the name of a Tamil 
people and o| their royal dynasty 
appears as C Mila in one of Anoka's 
inscriptions, and in the Telugu inscrip¬ 
tions of the Chalnkya dynasty. Nor 
can we doubt that the same name is 
represented by 2«pa of Ptolemy who 
reigned at ’A/maroO (Arcot), 
who reigned at 'Opdovpa (Wariur), 
and the Swpoi vondSet who dwelt inland 
from the site of Madras.* 

The word Soli, as applied to the 
Tanjore country, occurs in Marco Polo 
(Bk. iii. ch. 20), showing that Chola in 
some form was used in his day. 
Indeed Soli is used in Ceylon.t And 
although the (ViorimandH of Baldaeus 
and other Dutch writers is, as pro¬ 
nounced in their language, ambiguous 
or erroneous, Valentijn (1726) calls the 
country Sjoln, and defines it as extend¬ 
ing from Negapatam to Orissa, saying 
that it. derived its name from a certain 
kingdom, and adding that mandalam 
\ is 4 kingdom. 5 X Bo that this respectable 
| writer had already distinctly indicated 
\ the true etymology of Coromandel. 
j Some old documents in Valentijn 
.»peak of the ‘old city of Coromandel.’ 
j It is not absolutely clear what place 
' was s<> called (ptobably by the Arabs 
j in their fashion of calling a chief town 
by the name of the country), but the 
indications point almost certainly to 
NVga}>atam.§ 

The oldest European mention of the 
name is, we believe, in the Roteiro de 
Vasco dn llama, where it appears as 
Cbomandarla. The short Italian 
narrative of Hieronyino da Sto. 
Stefanu is, however, perhaps earlier 
still, and he curiously enough gives 
the name in exactly the modern form 
“ Coromandel,” though perhajis his C 


• See Up. Caldwell's Comp. Gram., IS, 95, tic. 
f See Ten tirrif, i. 89d. 

j “This coast hems commonly the corrupted 
name of Ckoromawdel, nnd is now called only thus; 
but the right name is SjO.’a-maiuiaUtm, after tyata, 
a certain kingdom of that name, and maiMfeitaw, 
'a kingdom,' one that used in the old times to be 
an independent and mighty empire.”—KaJ. v. 2. 

| e.g. 1075.—" Hence the country . . . has be¬ 
come very rich, wherefore the Portuguese were 
induced to build a town on the site of the old 
Gen too (JentUfie) city Ckio-nna ruUIan.' '—Report 
on the Dutch Conquests in Ceylon and 8. India, 
by Syklao/ Van Coens in Kalenlya, v. (Ceylon) 384. 
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liad originally a cedilla (Ramusio, i. f. 
345v.). These instances suffice to show 
that the name was not given by the 
Portuguese. Da Gama and his com¬ 
panions knew' the east coast only by 
hearsay, and no doubt derived their 
information chiefly from Mahommedan 
traders, through' thdr “ Moorish ” 
interpreter. That the name was in 
familiar Mahommedan use at a later 
date may be seen from Rowlandson’s 
Translation of the Tohfat-ul-Mujdhidin, 
where we find it stated that the Franks 


Ooromo&del (L 500); Lockyer (1711) 
has “the Coast of Oormandel”; A. 
Hamilton (1727) Ghoraondel (i. 340); 
ed. 1744, i. 351; and a paper of about 
1759, published by Dalrymple, has 
“ Ohoromandel Coast ” ( Orient. Repert. 
i. 120-121). The poet Thomson has 
Connandel: 

“ all that from the tract 
Of woody mountains stretch'd through gor¬ 
geous Ind 

Fall on Cormandel's Coast or Malabar." 

Summer. 


had built fortresses “ at Meelapoor (i.e. 
Mailapur or San Tome) ami Xuga- 
patam, and other ports of Solmundul,” 
showing that the name was used by 
them just as we use it (p. 153). Again 
(p. 154) this writer says that the 
Mahommedaus of Malabar were cut 
off from extra-Indian trade, and 
limited “to the ports of Guzerat, the 
Concan, Solmondul, and the countries 
about Kaeel.” At page 160 of the 
same work we have mention of “ Coro¬ 
mandel and other parts,” but we do 
not know liow this is written in the 
original Arabic. Varthema (1510) has 
Cionnandel, i.e. Chomiandel, but 
which Eden in his translation (1577, 
which probably affords the earliest 
English occurrence of the name) de¬ 
forms into Cyromandel (f. 3966). 
[Albuquerque in his Carta* (see p. 135 
tor a letter of 1513) has Choroma&dell 
passim,.} Barbosa has in the Portu¬ 
guese edition of the Lisljon Academy, 
uhjununandel ; in the Sjian. MS. 
translated bv Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
Cholmendel and Cholmender. D’Albo- 
querque’s Commentaries (1557X Mendez 
Pinto (c. 1650) and Barros (1553) have 
Choromnndel, and Garcia De Orta 
(1663) Chara.ma.ndel. The ambiguity 
of the ch, soft in Portuguese and 
Spanish, but hard in Italian, seems 
to have led early to the corrupt form 
Coromandel, which we find in Parkes’s 
Mendoza (1589), and Coromandyll, 
among other spellings, in the English 
version of Castanheaa (1582). Cesare 
Federici .has in the Italian (1587) 
Ghiananandel (probably pronounced 
soft in the Venetian manner), and the 
translation of 1599 has Coromandel. 
This form theneeforward generally pre¬ 
vails in English books, but not without 
exceptions. A Madras document of 
1072 in Wheeler has ConnaadelL and 
so have the early Bengal records in 
the India Office ; Dam pier (1689) has 


The Portuguese appear to have 
adhered in the main to the corrector 
form Choromandel : e.g. Arckivio Port. 
Oriental, fasc. 3, p. 480, und passim. 
A Protestant Missionary Catechism, 
printed at Tranquebar in 1713 for the 
use of Portuguese schools in India has : 
“na casta das Malabaros que «e chama 
Cormandel.” Bernier has “ la cote de 
Koromandel ” (Amst. ed. ii. 322). W. 
Hamilton says it is written CKora- 
mandel in the Madras Records until 
1779, which is substantially correct. 
In the MS. “List of Persons in the. 
Service of the Rt. Honble. E. I. 
Company in Fort St. George and other 
places on the Coast of Choromandell,’’ 
preserved in the Indian Office, that 
spelling continues down to 1778. In 
that year it is (‘hanged to Coromandel. 
In the French translation of Ibn 
Batuta (iv. 142) we find Coromandel, but 
this is only the perverse and mislead¬ 
ing manner of Frenchmen, who make 
Julius Caesar cross from “France” to 
“ England.” The word is Ma’bar in 
the original. [Allioquerque (Comm. 
Hak. Soc. i. 41) speaks of a violent 
squall under the name of vara de Coro¬ 
mandel^ 

CORPORAL FORBES, s. A 

soldier’s grimly jesting name for 
Cholera Morbus. 

1829.—“We are all jiretty well, only the 
regiment is sickly, and a great quantity are 
in hospital with the Corporal Forbes, which 
carries them away before they have time to 
die, or n ay who come* there." —In Shipp's 
Memoirs, ii. 218. 

CORRAL, s. An enclosure as used 
in Ceylon for the capture of wild 
elephants, corresponding to the Keddalt 
of Bengal. The word is Sp. corral, ‘a 
court’ «c., Port. curraL ‘a cattle-pen, 
a paddock.* The Americans have the 
same word, direct from the Spanish, 
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in common nee for a cattle-pen; and 
they have formed a verb * to corrali.e. 
to enclose in a pen, to pen. The word 
kraal applied to native camps and 
villages at the Cape of Good 'Hope 
appears to lie the same' word intro¬ 
duced there by the Dutch. The word 
corral is explained by Bluteau: “A 
receptacle for any kind of cattle, with 
railings round it and no roof, in 
which respect it differs from Corte, 
which is a building with a roof.” 
Also he states that the word is used 
especially in churches for septum 
nobilium feminarum, a pen for ladies. 

c. 1270. —“ When morn in*; came, and 1 rose 
and had hoard mas*, I proclaimed a council 
to be hold in the open *jmco (corral) between 
my house and that of Montaragon."— 
< Jhrun . of James »f Aratior, tr. by Foster, 
i. 65. ‘ 

1401. And thi« mosque and those 
chapels were very rich, and very finely 
wrought with gold and azure, and enamelled 
tiles [a-ulejtis ); and within there was a groat 
corral, with trees and tanks of water.”— 

1Banjo , cv. Comp. AlnrUiow, 123. 

1672.- “ About Mature they catch the 
Elephants with Coraals ” but 

sing. Conwf). -Bufdn-ns, Cn/bni, 168. 

1860. —In Emerson Tennent’s (Vi//on, 
Bk. VIII. ch. iv. the corral is fully dc- 
hcrilied. 

1880. - “ A few hundred pounds expended 
in houses, and the erection of coralls in the 
neighUmrhood of a permanent stream will 
form a basis of operations.'' (in Colorado.) 
—Fortnightly I lev., Jan., 125. 

CORUNDUM, .s. This is described 
by Dana under the species Sapphire, 
as including the grev and darker 
coloured opaque crystallised specimens. 
The won! appears to 1 h* Indian. 
Shakespcar gives Hind, kurand , Dakh. 
kurund. Littrc attributes the origin 
tii Skt. knruvindn, which Williams 
gives as the name of several plants, 
out also as 4 a ruby.’ In Telugu we 
have kwruvindam, and in Tamil kurun- 
<f«m for the sulwiance in present 
uuHStion; the last is probably the 
direct origin of the term. 

c. 1666. — “Cet en:eri blanc se trouve par 
pierre* dans un lieu particulier du Koianme, 
et s’apclle Corind en langue Teleugui.”— 
Thevenot, v. 297. 

008MIN, n.n. This name is giveu 
by many travellers in the 16th and 
17th centuries to a port on the western 
side of the Irawadi Delta, which must 
have been near Bassein, if not identical 


with it. Till quite recently this was 
all that could be said on tne subject, 
hut Prof. Forchhamnter of Rangoon 
has now identified the name as a cor¬ 
ruption of the classical name formerly 
l>orne by Bassein, viz. Kusima or Kum- 
rmnagara, a city founded about the 
lieginning of the 5th century. Kusima- 
mandala was the western province 
of the Delta Kingdom which we know 
as Pegu. The Burmese corrupted the 
name of Kusuma into Kusmein and 
Kothexn, and Alompra after his con¬ 
quest of Pegu in the middle of the 18th 
century, changed it to Bathein. So 
the facts are stated substantially by 
Korehhaminer (see Notes on Early Hist, 
and Geog. of Br. Burma, No. 2, p. 12) ; 
though familiar and constant use of 
the word Permit m, which appears to 
lie a form of Bassein , in the English 
writings of 1750-60, published by 
Dalrymule (Dr. Repertory, passim), 
seems nardly consistent with this 
statement of the origin of Bassein. 
[Col. Temple ( Ind. Ant. x\ii. 19 seqq.j 
J. R. A. S. 1893, p. 885) disputes the 
above explanation. According to him 
the account of the change of name by 
Alompra is false history ; the change 
from initial p to k is not isolated, and 
the word Hussein itself does not date 
beyond 1780.] 

The last publication in which Cosmin 
appears is the “ Draught of the River 
Irrawaddy or lrabatty,” made in 1796, 
by Ensign T. Wood of the Bengal 
Engineers, which accompanies Symes’s 
Account (London, 1800). This shows 
Isith Cosmin, and Persaim or Bassein, 
some 30 or 40 miles apart. But the 
former was probably taken from an 
older chart, and from no actual 
knowledge. 

c. 1165. — “Two ships arrived at the har¬ 
bour Kusuma in Aramana, and took in 
battle Mid laid waste country from the port 
Sapattota, over which Kurttipurapain was 
governor.”— J.A.JS. Bengal, vol. xli. pt. i. 
p. 198. 

1016. -“Antique Leroo set sail right well 
equipped, with 60 Portuguese, And pur¬ 
suing his voyage he captured a junk 
belonging to Pegu merchants, which he 
carried off towards Martaban, in order to 
send it with a cargo of rice to Malaca, and 
so mako a great profit. But on reaching 
the coast he could not make the port of 
Martaban, and had to make the mouth of 
the River of Pegu. . , . Twenty leagues 
from the bar there is another city aimed 
Coamim, in which merchants buy mid sell 
and do business. . . — Correa, ii. 474. 
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1545.—. ..and 17 persons only out of 
88 who were on board, being saved in the 
boat, made their way for 6 days along the 
coast; intending to put into the river of 
Coamim, in the kingdom of Pegu, there to 
embark for India (<.r. Goa) in the king's 
lacker ship. . . .”— F. M. Vinto, ch. cxlvii. 

1554.— “Cosmym. . . the currency is the 
same in this port that is used in Poguu, for 
this is a seaport by which one goes to 
Peguu.”— A. Jfune:, 38. 

1566.—“In a few days they put into 
Cosmi, a port of Pegu, where presently 
they gave out the news, and then all the 
Talapoins came in haste, and the people 
who were dwelling there."— Couto, Dec. viii. 
cap. 13. 

c, 1570.—“They go it vp the riuer in 
fouro daies . . . with the flood, to a City 
called Cosmin .’ . . whither the Customer 
of Pegu comes to take the note or raarkes 
of euery man. . . . Nnwe from Cosmin to j 
the citie Pegu ... it is all plaine and a j 
goodly Country, and in 8 daycs you may [ 
make your voyage ."—Catsar Feeder ikr, in 
lfall. ii. 366-7. 

1585.—“So the 5th October we came to ; 
Coami, the territory of which, from side to ! 
side is full of woods, frequented by parrots, 1 
tigers, boars, apes, and other like crea¬ 
tures.”— G. Hal hi, f. 94. 

1587.—“ We entered the barre of Negrais, 
which is a braue barre. and hath 4 fodoroes 
water where it hath least. Three dayes 
after we came to Cosmin, which is a very ; 
pretie towne, and standeth very pleasantly, 
very well furnished with all things . . . 
the bouses are all high built, set vpon great 
high postes . . . for feare of the Tygers, 
which bo very many." - ft. Fitch , in Halt. 
ii. 390. 

1613.—“The Portuguese proceeded with¬ 
out putting down their arms to attack the 
Banna Dela’s (position), and destroyed it 
entirely, burning his factory and compel¬ 
ling him to flee to the kingdom of Prom, 
so that there now remained in the whole 
realm of Pegu only the Banfao of Coa mim 
(a place adjoining N'egrais) calling himself 
vassal of the King of Amman."— Bocarro, 
132. 


COSPETIR, n.p. This is a name 
which used greatly to perplex ns on 
the 16th ana 17th century maps of 
India, e.g. in Blaeu’s Atlas (c. 1650), 
appearing generally to the west of the 
Ganges Delta. Considering how the 
geographical names of different ages 
ana different regions sometimes get 
mixed up in old maps, we at one time 
tried to trace it to the Kaardrvpot of 
Herodotus, which was certainly going 
far afield ! The difficulty was solved 
by the sagacity of the deeply-lamented 
Prof. Blochmann, who has pointed out 


CJ. As. Soc. Bent/., xlii. pt. i. 224 ) that 
CoBpetir represents the Bengali geni¬ 
tive of Gajpati, ‘Lord of Elephants,’ 
the traditional title of the Kings of 
Oriasa. The title Gajpati was that one 
of the Four Great Kings who, accord¬ 
ing to Buddhist legend, divided the 
earth among them in times when there 
was no Chakravartti, or Universal Mo¬ 
narch (see CHUCKERBUTT7). Gajapati 
rules the South ; Ahapati (Lord of 
Horses) the North ; Chhatrapati (Lord 
of the Umbrella) the West; Narapati 
(Lord of Men) the East. In later days 
these titles were variously appropriated 
(see Lassen, ii. 27 seq.). And Akbar, 
as will lie seen lielow, adopted these 
names, with others of Ills own devis¬ 
ing, for the suits of his pack of cards. 
There, is a Raja Gajpati, a chief Za- 
mindar of the country north of Patna, 
who is often mentioned in the wars of 
Akbar (see Elliot, v. 399 and passim , 
vi. 55, &<:.) who is <>f course not to be 
confounded with the Orissa Prince. 

c. 700 (?).—“In times when there was no 
Chalrainrtti King . . . Chen -mu (tiamhu- 
dci/ta) was divided among four lords. The 
southern was the Ix>rd of Elephants (Gaj&- 
pati), Ac. . . —In trod, to Si-yu-ki (in 
Filerins Bouddh.), ii. lxxv. 

1553.—“On the other or western side, 
over against the Kingdom of Orixa, the 
Bengalis (os Bengaliis) hold the Kingdom of 
Cospetlr, whose plains at the time of the 
risings of tfio (Tanges are flooded after the 
fashion of those of the River Nile.”— Barros, 
Deo. IV. >x. cap. I. 

This and the next passage compared show 
that Barroa was not aware that Corprtir and 
Uajpati were the same. 

,, “Of this realm of Bengala, and of 
other four realms its neighbours, the Gen- 
toos and Moors of those [arts say that God 
has given to each its jieeuliar gift: to Ben- 
gala infantry numberless; to the Kingdom 
of Orixa elephants; to that of Bisnaga men 
most skilful in the use of sword and shield ; 
to the Kingdom of Duly multitudes of cities 
and towns; and to Cou & vast number of 
horses. And so naming them iu this order 
they give them those other names, via. : 
Etpaty, Gaapaty, Noropaty, Buapaty, and 
Coapaty.”— Barros, ibid. [These titles ap¬ 
pear to be Asmpad, “Lord of Horses"; 
Gajapati ; Narupati, " lx>rd of Men ” : 
Bkdpati, “Lord of Earth"; Gopati, “Lora 
of Cattle.") 

c. 1590.—“His Majesty (Akbar) plays 
with the following suits of cards. 1st. Ash- 
wapati, the lord of horses. The highest card 
represente a King on horseback, resembling 
the King of DihU, . . . 2nd. Gajpiti, the 
King whose power lies in the number of his 
elephants, as the ruler of Orisah. . . . 3rd. 
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Narpuli, a King whose power lies in his in¬ 
fantry, as is the case with the rulers of 
Bijtfpdr," ka.—Aln, i. 306. 

o. 1590.—“Orissa contains one hundred 
and twenty-nine brick forts, subject to the 
command of Gujeputty .”—A yen (by (Jtad- 
« ein), ed. 1800, ii. 11; [ed. Jarreit, ». 126]. 

1753.—“ Herodote fait aussi mention 
d’une villa de Caspatyru* situde vers le 
haut du fleuve Indus, ce que Mercator a 
cru uorrespondre & une denomination qui 
exists dans la Gdogrnphie moderns, sans 
alteration marquee, savoir Cospetir. la 
notion qu’on a de Cospetir se tire de 
l’historien Portugais Jean do Karros . . . 
la situation n’ost plus celle qui conviont k 
Oaspatyrus. ”— l)'An wife, 4 s«y. 

COSS, s. The mast usual popular 
measure of distance in India, but like 
the mile, in Europe, and indeed like 
the mile within the British Islands up 
to a recent date, varying much in 
different localities. 

The Skt. word is krosa, which also 
is a measure of distance, hut originally 
signified ‘a call,’ hence the distance at 
which a man’s call can he heard * 

In the Pali vocabulary called Ahhiri- 
hdnappadivikd , which is of the 12th 
century, the word appears in the form 
hm; and nearly this, kos, is the ordi¬ 
nary Hindi, kuroh is a Persian form 
of the word, which is often found in 
Mahommedan authors and in early 
travellers. These latter (English) 
often write coarse. It is a notable 
circumstance that, according to Wran¬ 
gell, the Yakuts of N. Siberia reckon 
distance bv kiosses (a word which, 
considering the Russian way of writ¬ 
ing Turkish and Persian words, must 
he identical with Jtos). With them 
this measure is “indicated by the time 
necessary to rook a piece of meat.” 
Kioto i,s=to about f> vends, or 1$ miles, 
in hilly or marshy country, tint on 
plain ground to 7 vents, or*2J miles. + 
The. Yakuts are a Turk people, and 
their language is a Turki dialect. The 
suggestion arises whether the. form 
kos may not have come with the Mon- 


* “It is characteristic of this region (central 
forests of Ceylon) that in traversing the forest 
they calculate their march, not by the eye, or by 
measures of distance, hut by sounds. Thus a 
' dotfs cry' indicates a quarter of a mite: a * cock’t 
crew,’ somethine more; and a ‘ tum ' implies the 
space over which a man can be heard when shout¬ 
ing that particular monosyllable it the pitch of 
his voice.”—Tranent's Ceylon, it 582. In 8. Caiiara 
also to this day such expressions as “a horn’s 
blow," "a man’s call,” are used in the estimation 
of distances. {See under GOW.] 
t Le Aford tit la Sibtrie, I. 88. 


gols into India, and modified the 
previous kroia t But this is met by 
the existence of the word kot in Pali, 
as mentioned above. 

In ancient Indian measurement, or 
estimation, 4 krosas went to the yajana. 
Sir H. M. Elliot deduced from dis¬ 
tances in the roifte of the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-hian that the yojana of his 
age was as nearly as possible 7 miles. 
Cunningham makes it 7£ or 8, Fergus- 
son 6 ; but taking Elliot’s estimate as 
a mean, the ancient km would be If 
miles. 

The kos as laid down in the Ain fed. 
Jarrett, iii. 414] was of 5000 gaz [see 
GUDGE]. The official decision of the 
British Government has assigned the 
length of Akliar’s fldhi gaz as 33 inches, 
and this would make Akbars ko»<= 
2 m. 4 f. 183J yards. Actual measure¬ 
ment of road distances between 5 pair 
of Akhar’s kos-rnuuJrs* near Delhi,gave 
a mean of 2 m. 4 f. 158 yards. 

In the greater part of the Bengal 
Presidency the estimated kos is about 
2 miles, but it is much less as you 
approach the N.W. In the upper part 
of the Dnab, it is, with fair accuracy, 
miles. In Buhdelkhand again it is 
nearly 3 m. (Carnegy), or, according 
to Beanies, even 4 m. [In Madras it 
is 2j m., and in Mysore the Sultdni 
km is alnmt 4 in.] Reference may be 
made on this subject to Mr. Thomas’s 
ed. of Prinsey'x Essays, ii. 129 ; and to 
Mr. Beame.s's e«l. of Elliot’s Glossary 
(“ The. Races of the K.-IV. Provinces," 

ii. 194). The latter editor remarks 
that, in several parts of the country 
there are, two kinds of kos. a pakkd and 
a kachchti kos. a double system which 
pervades all the weights and measures 
of India ; and which has prevailed also 
in many other parts of the. world [see 
PUCKA i. 

c. 500.— “ A gueyudh (or league—see GOW) 
is two krosas.”— Ainanikosha, ii. 2, 18. 

c. 600.--“The descendant of Kukulstha 
[i.e. Kama) having gone half a kroSa. . . — 

Rayhitninud, xiii. 79, 

c. 1340.— “ As for the mile it is called 
among the Indians al-Korfih."— Jb* Batuta, 

iii. 95. 

,, “ The Sultan gave orders to assign 

me a certain number of villages. . , . 


that Royal Alley of Trees planted by 
the command of Jtkan-Gtnre, and continued bjr 
the same order for 160 leagues, with little Pyramids 
or Turrets erected every half league."— tkmitr, 
B.T. 01; led. Constable, 284). 
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They were at a distance of 16 Kurflha from 
Dihfi,”— Ibn Bahtin, 388. 

c. 1470.—“The Sultan sent ten viriera to 
encounter him at a distance of ten Kara (a 
kor is equal to 10 versts). . . ."—Ath. Ni¬ 
kitin, 26, in India in the X Vtk Cunt. 

„ "From Chivil to Jooneer it is 
20 Kon; from Jooneer to Beder 40; from 
Beder to Kulongher, % Kora; from Beder 
to Koluberg, 9.”— Ibid. p. 12. 

1528.—“1 directed Chikm&k Beg, by a 
writing under the royal hand and seal, to 
measure the distance from Agra to Kabul ; 
that at every nine koi he should raise a 
min At or turret, twelve gez in height, on 
the top of which he was to construct a 
pavilion. . . — Buber, 393. 

1537.—“. . . that the King of Portugal 
should hold for himself and all his de¬ 
scendants, from this day forth for aye, 
the Port of the City of Mangualor (in Gu- 
zerat) with all its privileges, revenues, and 
jurisdiction, with coucees round about. 
. . ."—Treaty in S. Bote the, Tomim, 225. 

c. 1550.—“Being all unmanned by their 
love of Raghoba, they had gone but two 
Kos by the close of day, then scanning land 
and water they halted.”— Bdmdyana. of 
Tuhi Ddt, by Gnoose, 1878, p. 119, 

[1604.—“At the rate of four cwu(Coces) 
the league by the calculation of the Aloors.” 
— Coitio, Dec. XII., Bk. I. cap. 4.] 

1816.—“The three and twentieth ar¬ 
rived at Adsmeere, 219 Courses from Bram- 
wore, 418 English miles, the Courses being 
onger than towards the Sea." —Sir T. Itoe, 
in Purchas, i. 541; [Hak. Soc. i. 105]. 

“ “The length of these fore named 
Provinces is North-West to South-East, at 
the least 1000 Courses, every Indian Course 
being^two English miles."— ferry, in Put' hue, 

1623.—“The distance by road to the said 
city they called seven cos, or cord, which is 
all one; and every cos or cord is half u 
fenmg or league of Persia, so that it will 
answer to a little les<! than two Dalian 
[-English] miles."—/*. delta Valle, ii. 504; 
[Hak. Soc.i. 23]. 

1648.—“. . . which two Coss are equiva¬ 
lent to a Dutch mile ."—Van TteUt, Gen. 
Besckrijv. 2. 

1666.—“. . . une cosse qui est la me- 
sure des Indes pour 1’espace dea lieu*, est 
environ rl'uno demi-lieue,”— Thevenot, v. 
12. 

0088ACK, 8. It is most probable 
that this Russian term for tne mili¬ 
tary tribes of various descent on what 
was the S. frontier of the Empire has 
come originally from Jtazzdi, a word 
of obscure origin, but which' from its 
adoption in Central Asia we may ven¬ 
ture to call Turki. [Schuyler, Turku- 
tan , i. 8.1 It appears in Pavet de 
Courteille/s Diet. Turk-Oriental as 


“ vagabond; aventurier . . onagre quo 
set compamons chassent loin (feux.'* 
But in India it became common in the 
sense of ‘a predutory horseman 1 and 
freebooter. 

1366.—“On receipt of this bad news I 
was much dispirited, and formed to myself 
three plans; 1st. That 1 should turn Cos¬ 
sack, mid never pass 24 hours in one place, 
and plunder all that came to hand."— Mem. 
o/Tvndr, tr. by Stewart, p. 111. 

[1609.—In a Letter from the Company to 
the factors at Bantam mention is made of 
one “ Sophony Cosuke,” or us he is also 
styled in the Court Minutes “the RusBe."— 
Btrthcootl, First Letter Book, 288.] 

1618.—“ Cosaacks ( Cotaeehi) . . . you 
should know, is not the name of a nation, 
but of a collection of people of various 
countries and sects (though most of them 
Christians) who without wives or children, 
and without horses, acknowledge obedieneo 
to no prince ; but dwelling far from cities in 
fastnesses among tho woods or mountains, 
or rivers . . . live by the booty of their 
sword* . . . employ themsolves in perpetual 
inroads and cruisings by land and sea to the 
detriment of their nearest enemies, i.e. of 
the Turks and other Mahometans. ... As I 
have heard from them, they promise them¬ 
selves one day the capture of Constantinople, 
saying that rate has reserved for them the 
liberation of that country, and that they 
have clear prophecies to that effect."— P, 
d*Ua Valle, i. 614 s»q. 

c. 1752.---“ His kuzsaks . . . wore like¬ 
wise appointed to su:round and plunder the 
camp of tho French. . . .“-Uitti. of Hydur 
Natl-, tr. by M'tes, p. 36. 

1813. —"By the bye, how do Clarke’a 
friends *,<e Cossacks, who seem to be a 
band of C ircassians and other Samwtians, 
come to be called by a name which seems 
to belong to a great Toorkee tribe on the 
banks of the Jaxartes? Kuxzauk is used 
about Delhi for a highwayman. Can it be 
(as I have heard) an Arabic Molm/igh 
(exaggeration) from Hzk (plunder) applied 
to all predatory trilies !-Miphinstone, in 
Li/e, i. 264. 

1819.—“Homo dashing loader may . . . 
gather a predutory baud round his standard, 
which, composed as it would be of desperate 
adventurers, and commanded by a profes¬ 
sional Kuna.uk, might still give us an infi¬ 
nite deal of trouble. — Ibid. ii. 68. 

c. 1823.—“ The term Cossack is used be¬ 
cause it is the one by which tho Mahrattaa 
describe their own jq>©oies of warfare. In 
their language the word CosaAkoa (borrowed 
like many more of their terms from the Mo¬ 
ghuls) means predatory." —Malcolm, Central 
India, fid ed. i. 69. 

COSSID, h. A courier or running 
messenger; Arab, ktlpd. 

1682.—“I received letters by a Oooald 
from Mr. Johnson and Mr. Catchpoole. 
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dtUd y« 18th Instant from Mnxoodavad, 
Bulchnnd*» rwndenoe."— Hedgnt, Diary, Bsc. 
20th; [Hak. Boo. i. 08]. 

[1687.—“Haveing detained the CosMtte 
4 or 5 ii. 1*1*.] 

1890.—“ Therefore December the 2d. in 
the erasing, word was brought by the 
Broker to our President, of a Cosset* Ar¬ 
rival with Letters from Court to the Varr- 
navitk, injoyning our immediate Release.” 
— Ovington, 416. 

1748.—“The Tappies [dAk runners] on 
the road to Ganjam being grown so ex¬ 
ceedingly indolent that he has called them 
in, being convinced that our packets may 
be forwarded much faster by Ctstids 
[mounted postmen*].”—In Long, p. 3. 

c. 1759.—“For the performance of this 
arduous . . . duty, which required so much 
care and caution, intelligencers of talent, 
end Kaaidif or messengers, who from bead 
to foot were eyes and ears . . . were sta¬ 
tioned in every quarter of the country.”— 
11. o/Uydur Nad, 126. 

1803.—“ I wish that you would open a 
communication by means of cos aids with 
the officer commanding a detachment of 
British troops in the fort of Songhur.”— 
Wellington, ii. 159. 


KdH, the first syllable being a prefix 
denoting the plural. The name of a 
hill people of Mongoloid character, 
occupying the mountains immediately 
north of Silhet in Eastern Bengal, 
Many circumstances in relation to this 
people are of high interest, such as 
their practice^down to our own day, of 
erecting rude stone monuments of the 
menhir and dolmen kind, their law of 
succession in the female line, &c. 
Shillong, the modem seat of adminis¬ 
tration of the Province of Assam, and 
lying midway between the proper 
valley of Assam and the plain of 
Silhet, both of which are compre¬ 
hended in that government, is in the 
Kasia country, at a height of 4,900 
feet above the sea. The Kasiae seem 
to lie the people encountered near 
Silhet by Ibn Batata as mentioned in 
the quotation: 

c. 1346.—“The people of these mountains 
resemble Turks [i.e. Tartars), and are very 
strong labourers, so that a slave of their 
race is worth several of another nation.”— 


COSSIMBAZAB, n.p. Properly 
Kdnmbdzdr. A town no longer existing, 
which closely adjoined the city of 
Murshidabful,' but preceded the latter. 
It was the site of one of the most im¬ 
portant factories of the East India 
Company in their mercantile days, and 
was indeed a chief centre of all foreign 
trade in Bengal during the 17th cen¬ 
tury. [“ In 1668 the Company estab¬ 
lished a factory at Cossim bazaar, 
‘Castle Bazaar. —( Birdxoood ' Rep. on 
Old Ree. 219.)] Fryer (1673) calls it 
Castle Buxxar (p.- 38). 

1665.—“ That evening ( arrived at Caaen- 
Basar, where 1 was welcom'd by Menheir 
Arnold van Waehiendonk, Director of all 
Holland- Factories in Bengal. Tavernier, 
E.T., ii. 56; [ed. Ball, i. 131. Bernier 
(E.T. p. 141 ; ed. Countable, 440) has 
iCaemn-Bator ; in the map, p. 454, Katnn- 
baxar.] 

1676.— “Kaasambsaar, a Village in the 
Kingdom of Bengala, sends abroad every 
year two and twenty thousand Bales of 
Bilk; every Bale weighing a hunder'd 
pound.”— Tavernier, E.tT ii. 126 ; [Ball, ed. 
ii. 2J. 

[1678.— “Cassumbaaur.” Bee quotation 
under DADNY.] 

COSBY A, n.p. More properly Kdiia, 
but now officially Khan; in the lan¬ 
guage of the people themselves Jfci- 

* This gloss is a mistake. 


Ibn BaMa, iv. 216. [See KHA8YA.] 

1780.—“The first thing that struck my 
observation on entering the arena was the 
similarity of the dresses worn by the differ- 
! ent tribes of Cuaae&hs or native Tartan, 

; all dressed and armed agreeable to the 
: custom of the country or mountain from 
■ whence they catue.”— Hon. ti. Lindtay, in 
i Live* of the. Lindtay», iii. 182. 

| 1789.—“We understand the Cossyaht 

! who inhabit, the hills to the north-westward 
of Sylhet, have committed some very daring 
acts of violence.”—In Seton-Karr , ii. 218. 

1790.—“Agreed and Ordered, that the 
Trade of Sylhet ... be declared entirely 
free to all the natives . . . under the fol¬ 
lowing Regulations:—1st. That they shall 
not supply the Cowyaha or other Hill- 
j people with Anns, Ammunition or other 
’ nrticles of Military store. . . —In Seton- 

l Karr, ii. 31. 

» 

i C08TU8. (See PUTCHOCK.) 

I 

! COT, s. A light bedstead. There 
I is a little difficulty about the true 
i origin of this worth It- is universal 
os a sea-term, and in the South of 
India. In Northern India its place has 
been very generally taken by chllMf 
(q.v.l and cot, though well under¬ 
stood, is not in such prevalent Euro¬ 
pean use as it formerly was, except 
as applied to liarrack furniture, and 
among soldiers and their fam i l ies. 
Words with this last characteristic 
have very frequently been introduced 
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from the south. There are, however, 
both in aiorth and south, vernacular 
words which may have led to the adop¬ 
tion of the term cot in their respective 
localities. In the north we have H. 
khdt and khaltcd, both used in this 
sense, the latter also in Sanskrit; in 
the south, Tarn, and Malayal. kattil, a 
form adopted by the Portuguese. The 

J uotations show, however, no Anglo- 
ndian use of the word in any form 
but cot. 

The question of origin is perhaps 
further perplexed by the use of quatre 
as a Spanish term in the West Indies 
(see Tom Cringle below). A Spanish 
lady tells us that catre , or catre de 
tigera (“scissors-cot”) is applied to a 
bedstead wdth X-trestles. Catre is 
also common Portuguese for a wooden 
bedstead, and is found as such in a 
dictionary of 1611. These forms, 
however, we shall hold to l>e of Indian 
origin; unless it can be shown that 
they are older in Spain and Portugal 
than the 16th century. The form 
quatre has a curious analogy (probably 
accidental) to ckurpdl. 

1553.—“The Camarij (Zamorin) who was 
at the end of a house, placed on a bedstead, 
which they call catle. . . ."—be Barr os, 
Dec. I. liv. iv. cap. viii. 

1557.—“The king commanded his men 
to furnish a tent on that spot, where the 
interview was to take place, all carpeted 
inside with vory rich tapestries, and litted 
with a sofa (catle) covered over with a 
silken cloth .”—A Iboovermte, Hak. See. ii. 
204. 

1566. —“The king was set on a catel (the 
name of a kind of field bedstead) covered 
with a cloth of white silk and gold. . . 
Damian de Goes, Citron. del R. bom Emanuel, 

48. 

1600.—" Ho retired to the hospital of the 
sick and poor, and there had his cell, the 
walls of which were of coarse palm-ronts. 
Inside there was a little table, and on it a 
crucifix of the wood of St. Thomd, covered 
with a cloth, and a breviary. There was also 
a catre of coir, wdth a stone for pillow ; and 
this completes the inventory of tne furniture 
of that house,”— Lucrna, V. do P. F. Xavier, 
199. 

[1613.—“ Here hired a catele and 4 men 
to have carried me to Agra ."—Danvers, 
Letters, i. 277. 

[1634.—“ The better sort sleepe upon cotii 
or Beds two foot high, matted or done 
with girth-web.”— Sir T. Herbert, Trav. 149. 
N.E.D.] 

1648.— “Indian bedsteads or Cadelt.”- 
Van Twist, 64. 


1678.—“. . . where did sit the King in 
State on a Cott or Bed.”— Fryer, 18. 

1678.—“ Upon being thus abused the said 
Serjeant Waterhouse commanded the cor¬ 
poral Edward Short, to tie Savage down 
on his cot." —In Wheeler, i. 106. 

1685.—"1 hired 12 stout fellows ... to 
carry me as far as Lar in my cott (Palan¬ 
keen fashion). . .— Hedges, biary, July 29; 
[Hak Soc. i. 203]. 

1688.—“In the East Indies, at Fort St. 
George, also Hen take their Cotta or little 
Field-Beds and put thorn into the Yards, 
and go to sleep in tho Air." - Jktmj/irr't 
l cm /ages, ii. Pt. iii. 

1690.—“, . . the Cot or Bed that was by 
. . ."—Ovington, 211. 

1711.—In Canton Price Current: “Bam¬ 
boo Cotta for Servants each ... 1 macc." 
— Lockyer, 150. 

1768-71.—“ Wo here found the body of 
the deceased, lying upon a kadel, or coach." 
— Stavorimts, E.T., i. 442. 

1794.—“ Notice is hereby given that sealed 
proposals will be received . . . for supply¬ 
ing . . . the different General Hospitals 
with clothing, cotta, and bedding.'—In 
Seion-Karr, ii. 115. 

1824.—“ 1 found three of the party in¬ 
sisted upon accompanying me the first 
stage, and had despatched their cam p-cota." 
— Seely, El loro, ch. ill. 

c. 1830.—“After being . . . famished 
with food and raiment, we retired to our 
qua tree, a most primitive sort of couch, 
with a piece of canvas stretched over it.”-- 
Tom. Cringle’s Log, ed. 1863, p. 100. 

1872. — “ As Badan was too poor to have a 
kbit, that is, a wooden bedstead with tester 
frames and mosquito curtains ."—Uoeinda 
SamatUn ., i. 140. 

COTAMALUCO, n.p. The title by 
which the Portuguese called the king* 
of the Golconda Dynasty, founded, 
like the other Mahommedan kingdoms 
of S. India, on the breaking up of the 
Bahmaui kingdom of the Deccan. It 
was a corruption of Kutb-ul-Mulk , 
the designation of the founder, re¬ 
tained as the style of the dynasty by 
Mahommedans as well as Portuguese 
(see extract from Akbar-ndma under 
ID ALCAN). 

1543.—“When Idalcan heard this reply 
he was in great fear . . . and by night 
made his escape with some in whom he 
trusted (very few they were), and fled in 
secret, leaving his family and his wives, 
and went to tho territories of the ham Ma- 
tuco (see NIZAUALUCO), his neighbour and 
friend . . . and made matrimonial ties 
with the ham Mafuco, marrying his 
daughter, on which they arranged together; 
and there also dune into this concert the 
Madremaluoo, and Cotunalnoo, and the 
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yerido, who are other great princes, march¬ 
ing with team Maluco, and connected with 
him by marriage."— Correa, iv. 313 *t»j. 

1563.—“ The Captains of the Kingdom of 
the JDecan added to their proper names 
•other honorary ones which they affected 
more, one calling himself Inigo. Mahnvlco, 
which is as much as to say ‘Spear of the 
State,’ Cota Malmilco , i.e. ‘ Fortress of the 
State,' Adel chan, ‘Lord of Justice’; and 
we, corrupting these names, call them Nixa- 
maluco, Cotamaluco, and Hldalch&n."— 
Bamu, IV. iv. 16; [and see Lintcholm, 
Hak. Soe. i. 172]. These same explanations 
are given by Garcia do Orta (CW/n^ «/»,*, f. 
•36 1 >), but of course the two first are quite 
wrong. Iniza Afafmu/ro, ns Burros here 
writes it, is Ar. .1 n-Nizam »! Alultr, “The 
Administrator of the State," not from P, 
*««, “a spear." Cotamaluco is Kntb-nt- 
Afuft , Ar. “the Pivot (or Pole-star) of the 
■State," not from II. lotd, “a fort." 


auquelon and lioqueton, a coat quilted 
with cotton. It is only by an odd 
coincidence that Pliny adduces a like- 
sounding word in his account of the 
arboras Umigtrae: “ferurit mali cotimei 
amplitudine cucurbitas, quae maturi- 
tatc ruptae o&tendimt lanuginis pilas, 
ex quibns vestdl pretioso lmteo faci- 
nnt”—xii. 10 (21). [On the use and 
cultivation of cotton in the ancient 
world, see the authorities collected by 
Frazer , Paumnia i, iii. 470, s&j'j.] 

[1830.— “The dress of the great is on the 
Persian model; it consists of a shirt of 
kuttaun (a kind of linen of a wide texture, 
the best of which is imjx.irted from Aleppo, 
and the common sort from Persia). . . . — 
KlphinstOM’s Cttubuf, i. 351.] 

COTTON-TREE, SILK. (See 


COTIA, f>. A fast-sailing vessel, 
with two masts and lateen sails, em¬ 
ployed on the Malabar coast. Koftiija 
is used in Malay ill. ; [the Madras (iloh. 
writes the word kotydi, and says that it 
conies from (Vvlon vet the word 
hardly appears to Ik; Indian. Bluteau 
however appears to give it as such 
(iii. 590). 

1552. — “Among the little islands of iDia 
he embarked on hoard bis fleet, which con¬ 
sisted of about a dozen cottas, taking with 
him a gwxi company of soldiers." - Cotton- 
heda, iii. 26. See also pp. 47, 48, 228, Ac. 

c. 1580.- -“ In the gulf of Nugtma ... I 
mw some Cutiis.”— J’rinmr e Homxi'kc., 
f. 73. 

1602.— . . embarking his prupertv on 
certain Cotias, which he kept for that pur- 
j>o»e ."—Con to, Dec. IV. liv. i. cap. viii. 

COTTA, s. H. kutthd. A small 
land-measure in use iii Bengal and 
Bahar, Wing the twentieth part of a 
Bengal bujhd (see BEEOAH), and con¬ 
taining eighty square yard*. 

[1767.--“The measurement of land in 
Bengal is thus estimated: 16 (huuins make 
1 Cotta; 20 Cottas, 1 B*gu. or about 16,000 
square foot."— Verrltt, Vieir ut lirnqat , 221, 
note.] 

1784.—. . An upper loomed House 
standing upon about 5 cottahs of ground, j 
. . . ”— Setan-Karr, i. 34. 

COTTON, s. We do not. seem to 
lie able to carry this familiar word 
further back than the Ar. iutn, in tun, 
or kutunn , having the same’meaning, 
whence Prov. colon. Port, cotdo, It. 
cotone, Germ. Kattun. The Sp. keeps 
the Ar. article, algodon, whence old Fr. 


• SEEMTJL.) 

{ 

| COTWAL, CUTWAUL. s. A 

: police-officer; su]>erintendent of jrolice; 
■ native town magistrate. P. kotudl, ‘a 
| seneschal, a commandant of a castle or 
j fort.* This looks as if it had been 
j first taken from an Indian word, kot- 
; milCt; [Skt. hot ha- or koshtlui }Hild 
i ‘ castle-porter 'J ; but some doubt 
| arises whether it may not have been a 
; Turki term. In Turki it is written 
! kotdul , kotdual , and seems to Ih» iv- 
j garded by Kith Vambeiy and l’avot 
dc Courteille a- a genuine Turki word. 
V. defines it as : " Ktlnul , garde de for- 
tere.sse, chef de la garni*>n : Horn d’un 
; trilm d’O/.begs ; ’ p. “ bitdival, kola• 

| mil, gardien d'une citadel le." There 
; are many Turki words of analogous 
| form, as lord mi I, *a vidett e., ! Ixilduxil, 
t ‘a table-steward,’ yasdval, ‘a ehamlwr- 
laiin’fam/ffiw^'apatrol.’&c. In modern 
Bokhara Kataul is a title conferred on 
a person who superintends the Amir’s 
buildings (Khanikoff, 241). On the 
whole it seems nrokable that the title 
was originally Turki, but was shaped 
by Indian associations. 

[The duties of the Kotmil, as head of 
the police, are exhaustively laid down 
in the Ain (Jarred, ii. 41). Amongst 
other rules: He shall amputate the 
hand of any who is the pot-companion 
of an executioner, and the finger of 
such as converse with his family.”] 
The office of Kotuxil in Western and 
Southern India, technically speaking, 
ceased alxmt 1862, when the new 
police system (under Act, India, V. 
of 1861, and corresponding local 
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Acts) was introduced. In Bengal the 
term has been long obsolete. [It 
is still in use in the N.W.P. to 
designate the chief police officer of 
one of the larger cities or cantonments.] 

c. 1040.— “Bu-Ali Kotwal (of Ghazni) 
returned from the Khitj expedition, having 
adjusted matters.” — Luihaki, in Elliot, 
ii. 151. 

1400-7. — “They fortified the city of 
Afltarabad, where Abul Lei th was placed 
with the rank of Kotwal. ''—. I Ulurm:<M, in 
Not. cl Extr. xiv. 123. 

1553.— “The message of the t'amorij 
arriving, Vasco da Gama landed with a 
dozen followers, and was received by a 
noble (>erson whom they called C&tual. . . .” 
— Barroa, Dec. I. liv. iv. ch. viii. 

1572.— 

“ Na praya hum regedor do Regno estava 

Qne na sua lingua Catual so ebama." 

CamCes, vii. 44. 

By Burton : 

“ There stood a Regent of the Realm ashore, 
a chief, in native parlance * Cat’ual ’ 
bight” 

also the plural; 

“ Mas aquelles avaroe Catuala 

Quo o Gentilico povo governavam.” 

Ibid. viii. 56. 

1616. —Roe has Cutwall masim; [c.g. 
Hak. Soc. i. 90. Ac.]. 

1727.—“Mr. Boucher being bred a Druggist 
in his youth, presently knew the Poison, and 
carried it to the Cautw&ul or Sheriff, and 
showed it.”— A. Hamilton, ii. 199. [In ed. 
1744, ii. 199, cautwal]. 

1763.—“The Catwal is the judge and 
executor of justice in criminal cases."— Omne 
(ed. 1803), i. 26. 

1812.—“. . . an officer retained from the 
former system, denominated cutwal, to 
whom the general police of the city ard 
regulation of the market was entrusted. '■— 
Fifth Report, 44. 

1847.—“The Kutwal . . . seems to have 
done his dnty resolutely and to tho boat of 
his judgment.”—W. 0. by -Sir C. Napier, 

121 . 

[1880. —“The son of the Raja’s Kotwal 
was the prince's great friend .”—Miu Stoke*, 
Indian Fairy Tale*, 209.] 

COUN8ILLEE, s. This is the title 
by which the natives in Calcutta 
generally designate English barristers. 
It is the same use as the Irish one of 
Counsellor , and a corruption of that 
word. 

OOUHTKT, adj. This term is used 
colloquially, and in trade, as an ad* 
jective to distinguish articles produced 


in India (generally with a sub-indica¬ 
tion of disparagement), from such as 
are imported, and especially imported 
from Europe. Indeed Europe (a.v.) 
was, and still occasionally is, used as 
the contrary adjective. Thus, * country 
harness’ is opposed to ‘Europe har¬ 
ness '; 1 coiintryAwn' people are persons 
of European descent, out born in 
India ; 1 country horses ’ are Indian- 
bred in distinction from Arfcb».. 
Walers (q.v.), English horses, and 
even from ‘stud-breds,’ which are 
horses reared in India, but from 
foreign sires ; ‘ country ships ’ are those 
which are owned in Indian ports, 
though often officered by Europeans; 
country l«>ttled beer is beer imported 
from England in cask and bottled in 
India ; [/ country-wound ’ silk is that 
reeled in the mule native fashion]. 
The term, as well as the H. des I, of 
which country is a translation, is also 
especially used for things grown or 
made in India as substitutes for certain 
foreign articles. Thus the Cicrxi duticha 
in Bombay gardens is called '‘Country 
gooselierry ’; Convolvulus batatas , or 
sweet potato, is sometimes called the 
‘ country potato.’ It wa.% equally with 
our quotidian root which lias stolen 
its name, a foreigner in India, but was 
introduced and familiarised at a much 
earlier date. Thus again desi bdd&m, 
or ‘ country almond, is applied • in 
Bengal to the nut of the Terminalia 
Vutappa. On dm, which is applied, 
among other things, to silk, the great 
Ritter (donnitans Hoinerue) makes the 
odd remark that deni is just Seide re¬ 
versed ! But it would 1m equally 
apposite, to remark that Trigon-oinottj 
is just Country-ometry reversed ! 

Possibly the idiom may have been 
taken up from the Portuguese, who also 
use it, e.q. ‘ aftrfrao da terra,’ ‘ country 
saffron ’ i.«. wdnower, otherwise called 
bastard saffron, the term being some¬ 
times applied to turmeric. But the 
source of the idiom is general, aa the 
use of desi shows. Moreover the Arabic 
baladi, liaving the same literal mean¬ 
ing, is applied in a manner strictly 
analogous, including the note of dis¬ 
paragement, insomuch that it has been 
naturalised in Spanish as indicating 
‘of little or no value.' Illustrations 
of the mercantile use of beUdi (is. 
baladi ) will lie found in a note to 
Marco Polo, 2nd ed. ii. 370. For the 
Spanish use we may quote the Diet. 
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of Cobarruvias (1611): “ Baladi, the 
tiling which is produced at less cost, 
and is of small duration and profit.” 
(Sue also Dozy and Engelrmnn , 232 seq.) 

1516 ftefetlyn ginger grows at a dis- 
tancc of two or three leagues all round the 
dty of Calicut. ... In Bengal there is also 
much ginger of the country {(Jmmvre Be- 
tedi)."- lUirkita., 221 **/, 

f 1530. -“I at once sent some of these 
country men (homeens mlruiis) to the 
Thnnas."— AUtoqneripie, Curia*, p. 148.] 

1582.—“The Nay res nmye not take anye 
Countrie women, and thoy also doe not 
mame.”~f.Wffflflrfu, (by N. L.) t f. 36. 

[1608. —“The Country here are at dis¬ 
sension among themselves.” — bn avers, 
Letter*, i. 20.] 

1619. — “The twelfth in the morning 
Master Mefhwaltl came from MrssaJijxitaut 
in one of the Countroy Boats." - bring, in 
Purchm, i. 638, 

1685. — “The inhabitants of the Gentoo 
Town, all in arms, bringing with them also 
elephants, kettle-drums, and all the Country 
music."- -Wheeler, i. 140. 

1747.—“ It is resolved and ordered that a 
Berjeant with two Trooper* and a Party of 
Country Horse, to be sent to Markisnah 
Puram to jiatroll. . . ."—Ft. St. bn rut 
Council of War, Doc. 25. MS, Recant* in 
India Office. 

1752. ■ “Captain Clivodid not despair . . . 
and at ten at night sent one Hhawlum, a 
serjeaut who -*j>oke the country languages, 
with a few seiwys to reconnoitre.” -Ortue, 
i. 211 (ed. 1803). 

1769.—“ 1 supped last night at a Country 
Captain's ; where I saw for the first time a 
Kiiecimen of the Indian taste.” - Teufumouth, 
Mem. i. 15. 

1775.--"The Moors in what is called 


kind of curry, often served as a break¬ 
fast dish. We can only conjecture 
that it was a favourite dish at the 
table of the skippers of * country ahips,’ 
who were themselves called ‘country 
captains,’ as in our first quotation. In 
Madras the term is applied to a spatch¬ 
cock dresset* with omons and curry 
stuff, which is probably the original 
form. [Riddell says: “Oountxy- 
captain.—Cut a fowl in pieces ; shred 
an onion small and fry it brown in 
butter; sprinkle the fowl with fine 
salt and curry powder and fry it 
brown ; then put it into a stewpan 
with a pint of soup; stew it slowly 
down to a half and serve it with rice” 
(Ind. Dorn. Earn. 176).] 

1792. — " But uow. Sir, a Country Captain 
is not to be known from an ordinary man, 
or a Christian, by any certain mark what- 
I ever .”—Madras tJovriee, April 26. 

c. 1825.—“The local name for their bua- 
nesw was the ‘Country Trade,’ the ships 
were ’ Country Ships,’* and the masters of 
them ‘Country Captains- ’ Some of my 
j readers may recall a dish which was often 
: placed before us when dining on board these 
< vessels at Whampoa, vie. ‘ Country Cu- 
j tain.’” —The Fauhnieat Canton (1882), p.38. 

| COURSE, s. The drive usually 
j frequenter! by European gentlemen ana 
] ladies at an Indian station. 

1853. — “It was curious to Oakfield to be 
hack on the Ferusepore course, after a ax 
months' interval, which seemed like years. 
How much baa happened in these six 
months ! ”— thdjirtd, it. 124. 


Country ships in blast India, have also their 
cheating songs ; at work in hoisting, or in 
their boats a rowing.”— Forrest, I*. fa X, 

(/idnea, 805. 

1793. —“The jolting springs of country- 
made carriages, or tho grunts of eountxy- 
nmde carriers, commonly called itahinleen- 
lroy*."~Ifntfk floi/d, 146. 

1809.—“The Rajah had a drawing of it 
made for me, on a scale, by a country 
Draftsman of great merit."— /A. Valentin, 
i. 856. 

,, . . split country peas . : 

Maria GnUu> m, 25. 

1817.*- “ Hince the conquest (of Java) a 
very extensive trade has been carried on by ! 
the English in OOUUtry ships."— Raffles, it. 
of Java, f. 210. 

[1882. — “There was a country - born 
European living in a room in the bungalow.” 

- Sanderson, Thirteen Years, 256.] 

OOUNTRY-OAPTAIN, s. This is 
in Bengal the name of a peculiar dry 


COURTALLUM, n.p. The name 
of a town in Tinnevelly [used as an 
European sanatorium (Stuart, Man. of 
Tinnevelly , 96)] ; written in vernacular 
KuttilUim. We do not know its ety¬ 
mology. [The Madras Gloss, gives Tfi- 
kittdclutla, Skt., the 4 Three-peaked 
Mountain.’] 

COVENANTED SERVANTS. 

This term is specially applied to the 
regular Civil Service of India, whose 
members used fo enter into a forms! 
covenant with the East India Company, 
and do now with the Secretary of 
State for India. Many other classes 
of servants now go out to India under 
a variety of contracts and covenants, 
but the term in question continues to 
be appropriated as before. [See 
CIVILIAN-] 
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1757.—“There being a great aearaity of 
covenanted servants in Calcutta, we hare 
entertained Mr. Hewitt as a monthly 
writer . . . and beg to recommend him to 
be covenanted imon this Establishment.”— 
Letter in leong, 112. 

CO VXD, s. Formerly yi use as the 
name of a measure, varying much 
locally in value, in European settle¬ 
ments not only in India but in China, 
&c. The word is a corruption, prob¬ 
ably an Indo-Portuguese term, of the 
Port, covado, a cubit or ell. 

[1612.—“A long covad within 1 inch of 
our English yard, wherewith they measure 
cloth, the short covad is for silks, and 
oontaineth just as the Portuguese covad.” — 
Danvers, letters, i. 241. 

[1616. — “Clothes of gould : . . were 
worth 100 rupies a cobde.” —Air T. Rue, 
Hak: Soc. i. 203. 

[1617.—Cloth “ here affoorded at a rupie 
and two in a cobdee vnder ours."— Ibid. 
ii. 409.] 

1672.—“ Measures of Surat are only two; 
the Lesser and the Greater Coveld [probably 
misprint for Coined], the former of 27 inches 
English, the latter of 36 inches English."— 
Fryer , 206. 

1720,—“ Item. I leave 200 pagodas for a 
tomb to be erected in the burial place in 
form as follows. Four large pillars, each to 
bo six covids high, and six corvis distance 
one from the other; the top to be arched, 
and on each pillar a cherubim ; and on the 
top of the arch the effigy of Justice."— 
Testament of Charles havers, Alerrhunt, in 
Wheeler, ii. 338. 

[1726. — “Cobidoa.” Seo quotation under 

LOONOHEE] 

c. 1760.— According to Grose the covid 
at Surat was 1 yard English [the greater 
coveed of Fryer], at Madras Jj a yard ; but he 
■ays also: “ At Bengal the same as at Surat 
and Madras." 

1794.—“To be sold, on very reasonable 
terms. About 3000 covits of 2-inch Calicut 
Planks."— Bombay Courier,■ July 19. 

The measure has long lieen forgotten 
under this name in Bengal, though 
used under the native name hdth. 
From Milburn (i. 334, 341, &c.) it 
seems to have survived on the West 
Coast in the early part of last century, 
And possibly may still linger. 

[1612.—“§ corge of pintado* of 4 hutu 
the piece."— lJanvert,l*Uert, i. 232.] 

CO Vila 8. Tam. kfi-v-il, ‘God- 
house/ a Hindu temple; and also (in 
Malabar) a palace, (also in the form 
C&ghvnk, for Kovilagam]. In colloquial 


use in S. India and Ceylon. In S. 
India it is used, especially among the 
French, for ‘a church’; also among 
the uneducated English. 

[1796.—“ 1 promise to use my utmost en¬ 
deavours to procure for this Raja the 
colghnm of Pychi for his residence. . . — 

Treaty, in Logan, Malabar, iii. 254.] 

COWCOLLY, n.p. The name of a 
well-known lighthouse and landmark 
at the entrance of the Hoogly, in Mid- 
napur District. Properly, according 
to Hunter, Geonkhdli. In Thornton’s 
English Pilot (pt. iii. p. 7, of 1711) this 
place is called Cockoly. 

COW-ITCH, s. The irritating hairs 
on the pod of the common Indian 
climbing herb Mumna prurims, D.C., 
N. O. Leijuminosae , and the plant 
itself. Both pods and roots are used 
in native practice. The name is doubt¬ 
less the Hind, keirdnrh (Skt. kapi- 
knchchh ii), modified in Hobson-Jobson 
fashion, by the ‘striving after meaning.* 

[1773.— “Cow-itch. This is the down 
found on the outside of u pod, which is about 
the size and thickness of n man's tittle finger, 
and of the shape of ftn Italian 
494.] 

COWLE, s. A lease, or grant in 
writing; a safe-conduct, amnesty, or 
in fact any written engagement. The 
Emperor Sigiamund gave CotrU to John 
Hubs —and broke it. The word is 
Ar. kavl , ‘ word, promise, agreement,' 
and it has become technical in the 
Indian vernaculars, owing to the 
prevalence of Mahommedan law. 

[1611.—“We desired to have a cowl of 
the Shah bunder to send some persons aland.” 
— Danvers, Letters , i. 133. 

[1613.—“Procured a cowl for such ships 
as should come."— Foster, Letters, ii. 17.] 
1680.—“A Cowls granted by the Right 
Worshipful Htreynsham Master, Esq., Agent 
and Governour for affairs of the Honorable 
East India Company in ffort St. George at 
Chinapatnam, by and with the advice of his 
Councell to all the Phgu Ruby Mar- 
chants. . . .”— Fort St. George Cons. Feb. 
23, in Notes and Extracts, No. iii. p. 10. 

1688.—“The President has by private 
correspondence procured a Cowls for renting 
the Town and customs of S. Thomd.”— 
Wheeler, i. 1/6. 

1758.— “The Nawaub ... having mounted 
Homo large guns on that hill . . . sent to 
the Killadar a Kowl-nama, or a summons 
and terms for his surrender."—//, of liydur 
Naik , 123. 
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his ed. of Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. 
i. 236 

Cowries were at one time imported 
into England in considerable quanti¬ 
ties for use in the African slave-trade. 
41 For this purpose,”says Milburu, “they 
should lie small, clean, and white, with 
a beautiful gloss” (i. 273)* The duty 
on this importation was £53, 16*. 3d. 

r cent, on the sale value, with i added 
:or war-tax. In 1803, 1418 cwt. were 
sold at the E. I. auctions, fetching 
£3,626; but after that few were sola 
at all. In the height of slave-trade, 
the great mart, for cowries was at 
Amsterdam, where there were spacious 
warehouses for them (see the Voyage, 
&c., quoted 1747). 

c. A.D. 943.—“Trading affairs are carried 
on with eateries (tif-traila’), which are the 
money of the country.” —itas'ad'i, i. 38.1. 

c. 1020.— “These isles are divided into 
two classes, according to the nature of their 
obtef products. The one are called Deunt- 
Kaudha, ‘ the Isles of the Cowrie*,’ because 
at the Cowrie* that they collect on the 
branches of coco-trees planted in the sea.”— 
AtbirUni, in J. As., 8er. IV. bun. iv. 268. 

c. 1240.—“ It has been narrated on this 
wise that as in that country (Bengal), the 
kauri [shell] i.» current in place of silver, 
the least gift he used to bestow was a tat of 
kaiqi*. The Almighty mitigate his punish¬ 
ment [in hell] ! ” — TahufaU-t-y&fu i, by 
Ravertif, 555 *e<j. 

c. 1350.—“The money of the Islanders (of 
the Maldives) consists of cotrritts (at-ieada'). 
They so style creatures which they collect in 
the sea, and bury in holes dug on the shore. 
The flesh wastes away, and only a white 
shell remains. 100 of these shells are called 
tiydh, and 700 fdi ; 12,000 they call l-utta ; 
and 100,000 bttdu. Bargains are made with 
these cowries at the rate of 4 bustu for a 
gold dln&r. [This would be about 40,000 for 
a rupee.] Sometimes the rate falls, and 12 
5 k ltd are exchanged for a gold dinar. The 
islanders barter them to the people of Bengal 
for rice, for they also form the currency in 
use in that country. . . . These cowries 
serve also for barter with the negroes in 
their own land. I have seen them sold at 
Mill and ClOgG [on the Niger] at the rate of 
1150 for a gold dinar. ”—/5n Jiatuta, iv. 122. 

c. 1420.—“A man on whom 1 could rely 
assured me that be saw the people of one of 
tile chief towns of the Haiti employ as cur¬ 
rency, in the purchase of low-priced articles 
of provision, kaudas, which in Egypt are 
known as vtoda, just os people in Egypt use 
fat*" — Matrisi, ii. de Sacy, Chr ext. A robe, 

2nd ed. i. 252. 

(1510.—Mr. Whitewav writes: “ (n an 
abstract of an unpublished letter of Albu¬ 
querque which was written about 1510, and 
abstracted in the following year, occurs this 
sentence:—‘The merchandize which they 


carry from Cairo oomneta of snails (eoracoe*) 
of the Twelve Thousand Islands.' He Is 
speaking of the internal caravan-trade of 
Africa, and these snails must be cowries."] 

1554. — At the Maldives : “ Cowries 
12,000 make one oota; and 4$ Cotas of 
average size weigh one quintal; the big ones 
something more."— A. IVtinrs, 35. 

,, “In these isles . . . are certain 
white little shells which they call cauri*.” — 
Ga*tanh*da, iv. 7. 

1561.—"Which vessels (Unndras, or jialm- 
wood boats from the Maldives) come loaded 
with coir and caury, which are certain little 
white shells found among the Inlands in such 
abundance that whole vessols are laden with 
them, and which make a great trade in 
Bengala, where they are current as money." 
—Correa, I. i. 341. 

1586.—“ In Bengal are current those little 
shells that are found in the islands of M.il- 
diva, called here courim, and in Portugal 
Bn:io." — Stinnetti, in Jte <Jttb*rinitit, 205. 

[c. 1590.- “Four kos from this is a well, 
into which if the (tone of any animal lie 
thrown it petrifies, like a cowrie shell, only 
smaller .”--A in, ed. Jarrett, ii. 229.) 

c. 1610.--“ Lasmarchandisesnu’ils portent 
le plus sou vent sont ces petite.s coijuilles des 
Maldives, dont ils ebargent ton- les ana 
grand nombre do nail ires, t'enx des Mal¬ 
dives les uppelleut Jio/n, et les autre* Indiens 
Caury.” — 1‘i/rttrtl tie Lit at, i. 117 ; see also 
i). 165; (Hat. Soc, i. 438; also comp. i. 78, 
157, 228, 236, 240, 250, 299; Boh, ns Hiugh. 
be//a, a cowry!. 

c. 1664.—“. . . lastly, it (lndostun) wants 
those little Seu-corltes of the Maldives, which 
serve for common Coyne in Hmyair, and in 
sumo other places. . . ." -Benher, E.T. 63; 
[ed. Con stable, 204\ 

fc. 1665. — "The other small money con¬ 
sists of shells called Cowries, which have 
the edges inverted, and they are not found 
in any other part of the world save only the 
Maidive Islands. . . . Close to the sea they 
give up to 80 for the paisa, and that 
diminishes as you leave the sea, on account 
of carriage; so that at Agra you receive but 
50 or 55 for the paisa." — Tatxmirr, ed. Bail, 
i. 27 *«/.] 

1672.— “(Jowreys, like sea-shells, come 
from Siam, and the Philippine Islands,"— 
Fryer, 86. 

1683.—"The Ship Britannia—from the 
Maldiva Islands, arrived before the Factory 
. . . at their first going ashore, their first 
salutation from the natives was a shower 
of Stones and Arrows, whereby 6 of their 
Men were wounded, which made them 
immediately return on board, and by ye 
mouths of their Quits forced them to a 
complyance, and permission to load what 
Cowries they would at Markett Price; so 
that in a few days time they sett sayle 
from thence for Hurrat with above 60 Tunn 
of Cowryee. "—Redyes, Diary, July 1; [Hak. 
Hoc. i, 96]. 

1705.—“. . . Coris, out sont des petit* 
coquillages."— Litiltier, 245. 
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1791.—"Notice {■ hereby given, that on 
or before the let November next, seeled pro¬ 
posals of Contract for the remittance in 
Dacca of the cowries received on account 
of the Revenues of Sylhet . . . will be 
received at the Office of the Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue. ... All persons 
who may deliver in proposals, are desired 
to spocify the rate; per cowan or coiouas of 
cowries (see kdkan. above) at which they 
will engage to make the remittance pro¬ 
posed."—In Setoa-Karr, ii. 53. 

1803.—“I will continue to pay, without 
demur, to the- said Government, as my 
annual jtenhkvnh or tribute, 12,000 kahuna of 
cowries in three instalments, as specified 
herein below .”—Truly Engagement by the 
Rajah of Kitta Keonghur, a Tributary 
subordinate to Cuttack, 16th December, 
1803. 

1833.—" May 1st. Notice was given in 
the Supreme Court that Messrs. Gould and 
Campbell would pay a dividend at the rate 
of nine gundalta, one cowrie, one caiog, and 
eighteen trel, in every sicca rujiee, on and 
after the 1st of June. A curious dividend, 
not 'juite a farthing in the rujtce ! ” *—The 
Pilgrim (by Fanny rarkes), i. 273. 

c. 1865.—"Strip him stark naked, and 
cast him upon a desert island, and he would 
manage to play heads and tails for cowries 
with the sea-gulls, if land-gulls were not 
to be found." —/.eldUCt Fortune. cli. iv. 

1883. --“Johnnie found a lovely cowrie 
two inches long, like mottled tortoise-shell, 
Property, which the sea throws up in great j walking on a rock, with its red fleshy body 
abundance ."—.The Ro*ctaren's V»gage to I covering half its shell, like a jacket trimmed 
Ikrmbay, by Phdalelhes (1750), p. 52.‘ j with chenille fringe ."—fatter (of Miss 

North’s) from Seyehelit lrfand*, in PnU Mall 
(lazctlr, Jan. 21, 1884. 


1727.—“ The Qburiee are caught by 
putting Branches of Gocoe-nnt trees with 
their Leaves on, into the Sea, and in five 
or six Months tne little Shell-fish stick to 
those leaves in Clusters, which they take 
off, and digging Pits in the Sand, put them 
in and cover them up, and leave them two 
or three Years in tne Pit, that tho Fish 
may putrefy, and then they take them 
out of the Pit, and barter them for Rice, 
Butter, and Cloth, which Shipping bring 
from Balltuore in Oriaa near Jim gal, in 
which Countries Couries pass for Money 
from 2500 to 3000" for a Rupee, or half a 
Crown Engliah .”— A. Hamilton fed. 1744], 
i. 349. 

1747.—“Formerly 12,000 weight of these 
cowrie* would purchase a cargo of five or 
six hundred Negroes: but those lucrative 
times are now no more ; and the Negroes 
now set such a value on their countrymen, 
that there is no such thing us having a cargo 
under 12 or 14 tuns of cowries. 

"As )>ayraenta of this kind of sjiocie are 
attended with some intricacy, the Negroes, 
though so simple as to sell one nnnther for 
shells, have contrived a kind of copper 
vessel, holding exactly 108 pounds, which is 
a great dispatch to business.”— A I \mage to 
the Id. of (legion on /mini a lutrh Indianan 
in Ole year 1747, Ac. Ac. Written bv a 
Dutch Gentleman. Tran si. Ac. Ixmrfon, 
1754, pp .21 »eq. 

1749.—“Tho only Trade they deal in is 
Cowries (or Blackamoors Teeth as they 
c&U them in Kngland), the Kings sole 


1753.—"Our Hon’ble Musters having ex¬ 
pressly directed ton tons of couries to lie 
laden in each of their ships hornew’ard 
bound, wc ordered the Secretary to prepare 
a protest against Captain Cooke for refus¬ 
ing to take any on board the Admiral Ver¬ 
non.”—In loony, 41. 

1762.—“The trade of the salt and batty 
wood in the Chucla of Billott, has for a long 
time been granted to me, in consideration 
of which 1 pay a yearl v rent of 40,000 caovnt * 
of cowries. . . ."—Native letter to Nabob, 
in Pan EiUart, i. 203. 

1770.—". . . millions of millions of lircs, 
(>ounds, rupees, and cowries."— II. Wat fold* 
fatten, v. 421. 

1780.--“We are informed that a Copper 
< binage is now on the Carpet ... it will lw 
of the greatest utility to tho J*ul»lic, and 
will totally abolish tne trade of Cowries, 
which for a long time has formed so exten¬ 
sive a field for deception and fraud. A 
greviauce (s/c) the poor has long groan'd 
under."— Iticky'* Bengal t/azrUe^ April 29. 

1786.—In a Calcutta Gazette the rates 
of payment at Pultah Ferry are stated in 
Rupees, Annas, Pant, and Chtnda* (i.r. 
of Cowrita, nee above).—In Scton-Karr, i. 
140. 


Kihan, ess *bov#»12S0 cowries. 


CO WHY, s. Used in S. India for 
the yoke to carry burdens, the B&ngy 
(q.v.) of N. India. In Tamil, &c., 
kdvadi , [feint, ‘to carry on the shoulder,’ 
tadi, ‘ jKile 

[1853.— “Cowrie baskets ... a circular 
ratan Iwaket, with a conical top. covered 
with green oil-cloth, and secured by a brass 
padlock ."—Camtibell, Old Finest Rangn, 
3rd ed. 178.) 

COWTAILS, s. The name formerly, 
in ordinary use for what we now more 
euphoniously fall chovxies (q.v.). 

c. 1664.—“These Elephants have then 
also . . . certain Cow-tail* of the great 
Tibet, white and very dear, hanging at their 


* A Kiig would seem here to be equivalent to | 
of s cowry. Wilson, with (?) as to its origin Ipw- 
hsps l 1 . leak, ‘minute 1 ), eqilaiiu it as “a smalt 
division of money of scconnt. lsss thou a g awd s of 
Ksuris.” Til is nroiwrly the sessmum seed) ap¬ 
plied in Bengal, Wilson says, “ in account to Ai of 
s kauri." The Table would probably thus ran: 
10 tif«l kig, i tody*1 Iuh ri, and so forth. And I 
rup«c»409,(J00 til 1 
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Ears like great Mustachoes. . . — Bernier, 

E.T., 84 ; [ed. Constable, 281]. 

1665.—“Now that this King of _ the 
Great Tibet knows, that Aureng-Zebe is at 
Kachrtnire, and threatens him with War, 
he hath sent to him an Ambassador, with 
Presents of the Countrey, as Chrystal, and 
those dear White Cow-tails. , . — Ibid. 

135; [ed. Constable, 422]. 

1774.—“Tosend one or more pair of the 
cattle which bear what are called cowtatls.” 
— Warren Hastings, Instruction to Bogle, in 
Markham's Titnl, 8. 

,, “There are plenty of cowt&iled 
cows (!), but the weather is too hot for them 
to go to Bengal.”— liogle, ibid. 52. ‘Cow- 
tailed cows’ seem analogous to the ‘dis¬ 
mounted mounted infantry’ of whom wo 
have recently heard in the Nuakin campaign. 

1784.—In a ‘ List of Imports nrolwble 
from Tibet,’ we find “Cow Tails.”—In Heton- 
Karr, i. 4. 

,, “ Prom the northern mountains 

are imported a number of articles of com¬ 
merce. . . . The principal . . . are . . . 
musk, cowtails, honey. . . ."—(J Indicia's 
Ai/een Akberu (cd. 1800) ii. 17 ; [ed. Jarrell, 
ii/l72\ 

OBAN, s. Per*, knin. A modern 
Persian silver coin, worth al>out a franc, 
being the tenth part of a Tomaun. 

1880.—“ A couple of mules came clatter¬ 
ing into the courtyard, driven by one mule¬ 
teer. Each mule carried 2 heavy sacks . . . 
which jingled pleasantly as they wore placed 
on the ground. Tho sacks were afterwards 
opened in my presence, and contained no 
less than 35,000 silver krona. The one 
muleteer without guard had brought them 
across the mountains, 170 miles or so, from 
Tehran.”—MS. Letter from Col. Batrman- 
Champuin , R.E. 

[1891.—“ I on my arrival took my ser¬ 
vants' accounts in tomauns and kerans, 
afterwards in kerans and shaies, and at last 
in kerans and puls. - ’— Wills, Land of the 
Lion, 63.] 

CBANCHEE, Bene. M. lutrdn - 
chi. This appears peculiar to Cal¬ 
cutta, [hut the word is also used in 
N. India]. A kind of ricketty and 
sordid carriage resembling, as Bp. 
Heber says below, the skeleton of ari 
old English hackney-coach of 1800-35 
(which no doubt was the model), 
drawn by wretched ponies, liaruessed 
with rope, and standing for native 
hire in various parts of the city. 

1823.—“. . . a considerable number of 
‘ caranchies,’ or nativo carriages, each 
drawn by two hones, and looking like the 
skeletons of hackney coaches in our own 
country.”-— Heber, i. 28 [ed. 1844). 


1834.—“ As Lady Wrough ton guided her 
hone through the crowd to the right, a 
kuranchy, or hackney-coach, suddenly 
passed her at full speed .’’—The Baboo, i. 


CBANGANOBE, n.p. Properly 
(according to Dr. Gundert), Kodunriliir, 
more generally Kodungalur ; [the Madras 
Gloss. gives Mai. Kotannallur^kota, ‘ west,* 
koviL, ‘palace,’ fir, ‘village ’]. An ancient 
city and port of Malabar, identical with 
the Mtiytri-kkodu of an ancient copper¬ 
plate inscription,* with the Movfrplt of 
Ptolemy’s Tables and the Periplus, and 
with the Muziris yrimum emporium 
Indiae of Pliny (Bk. vi. cap. 23 or 26) 
[see Logan, Malabar, i. 80]. “The tra¬ 
ditions of Jews, Christians, Brahmans, 
and of the Kerala Ulpatti (legendary 
History of Malaliar) agree in making 
Kodungalur the residence of the Peru- 
iniils (ancient .sovereigns of Malabar), 
and the first resort of Western shipping" 
(Dr. Gundert in Madras Journal, vol, 
xiii. p. 120). It was apparently tho 
earliest settlement of Jew and Christian 
immigrants. It is prominent in all 
the earlier narratives of the 16th 
century, especially in connection with 
the Malabar Christians; and it was 
the site of one of the seven churches 
alleged in the legends of the latter 
to have been founded by St. Thomas.t 
Cranganor was already in decay when 
the Portuguese arrived. They eventu¬ 
ally established themselves there with 
a strong fort (1523), which the Dutch 
took f:om them in 1662. This fort 
was dismantled by Tippoo’s trwps in 
1790, and there is now hardly a trace 
left of it. In Baldaeus ( Malabar nnd 
(Coromandel, p. 109, Germ, ed.) there 
are several good views of Cranganore 
as it stood in the 17th century. [See 
SHINKALI.] 

c. 774. a.d.— “We have given an eternal 
possession to Iravi Corttan, the lord of the 
town, the brokerage and due customs . . . 
namely within tho river-mouth of Codanga- 
lur. Copper Charter, see Madr. Joum. xiii. 
And for the date of the inscription, Burnell, 
in lnd. Antiq. iii. 315. 

(Before 1500, see as in above quotation, 
p. 334.).—“I Ervoh Barmen . . . sitting this 
day in Caogandr. ...” ( Madras Journal, 
xiii. pt. ii. p. 12). This is from an old Hebrew 
translation of tho 8th century copper-grant 
to the Jews, in which the Tamil has “The 


* Bee Madras Journal, xiii. 137. 
t lnd. AnL ill 300. 
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king . . . Sri Bhaskara Ravi Varman . . . 
on the day when he was pleaaed to ait in 
Muyiri-kddu. . . —thus identifying Afvyxri 

or Muziru with Cranganore, an identification 
afterwards verified by tradition ascertained 
on the sj»ot by Dr. Buniell. 

1498.—" Qnorongolis belongs to the Chris¬ 
tians, and the king is a Christian; it is 3 
days distant from Calecut by sea with fair 
wind ; this king could muster 4,000 fighting 
nicn; here is much pepper. . . ."—Roteiro 
de Vasco da Ganui, 108. 

1503 .—" Nostra autem regio in qua Chris- 
tiani coinmorantur Malabar appellatur, 
habetque xx circiter urltes, quarum tres 
celehres sunt et firms*, Carongoly, Pafor, 
et (-ttlotn, ot alia* illis proximo sunt.”— 
letter of yeftirriait. Riskuju on mission to 
India, in Amnnitam, iii. 594. 

1516.-". . . a place culled Crongolor, 
belonging to the King of Calicut . . . there 
live in it Gentiles, Moors, Indians, and 
.lews, and Christians of the doctrine of St. 
Thomas.”--- Hartunn, 154. 

c. 1535. " Cranc&nor fo antichamente 

honoratu, e bimn juirto, lieu m>>lte gunti . . . 
la cittii e grande, oil honoratu «on gra traf¬ 
fic©, auiiti die si bu'osse Codiin, <ro la venuta 
di Portoghcsi, nobile.” - Sumimtrio de'Rrym, 
he. Ramumo, i. f. 332; 1 . 

1554.— "Item . . . |*aid for the mainte¬ 
nance of the buys in the College, which is 
kept in Crangu&nor. bv charter of the King 
our I/ird, annually 100 000 vein. . . ." -S. 
Jlolt/ho, Tirmtw, he., 27. 

c. 1570.—“. . . prior to the introduction 
of Islamism into this country, a party of 
Jews and Christians had found their way to 
a dty of Malulur called Cadungaloor/'— 
Tvhfat-ul-Alujahulten, 47. 

1572. - 

" A hum Cochin, o a outro l 'aminor, 

A qua! Chafe, a qual a ilhu da pimento, 

A qual Coulfio, a quid da Cranganor, 

E os mais, a quern o niais servo e con¬ 
tents. ...” Camdes, >ii. 35. 

1814.--"The Grent Sainorino’s Deputy 
come ahoord . . . and . . . earnestly per¬ 
suaded vs to stay a day or two, till he might 
send to the Samorine, then at Crangelor, be¬ 
sieging a Castle of the Portugal*.*' — Peyton, 
in Pnrchns, i. 531. 

c. 1806.—" In like manner the Jews 
of granghir (Cranganore), observing the 
weakness of the Sfimuri . . . made a great 
many Mohomeduna drink the cup of mar¬ 
tyrdom. . . .” —Mvhahhat A'Mii (writing of 
events in 16th century), in tCttiot, viii. 388. 

CRANKY, s. In Bengal commonly 
used for a clerk writing English, and 
thence vulgarly applied genericallv to 
the East Indians, or half-caste class, 
from among whom English copyists 
are chiefly recruited. The original is 
Hind. kardnL, hirdnL which Wilson 
derives from Skt. Karan, *a doer.’ 

8 


Karana is also the name of one of 
the (so-called) mixt castes of the 
Hindus, sprung from a Sudra mother 
and Vaisya father, or (according to 
some) from a pure Kshatriya mother 
by a father of degraded Kshatriya 
origin. The occupation of the mem¬ 
bers of this mixt caste is that of 
writers and accountants ; [see Risley. 
Tribes and V'istes of Bengal, i. 424 segq.\ 

The word was proliably at one time 
applied by natives to the junior mem¬ 
bers of the Covenanted Civil Service 
—“Writers,” as they were designated. 
See the quotations from the “ Seir 
Mntaqherin” and from Hugh Boyd. 
And in our own remembrance the 
“ Writers’ Buildings ” in Calcutta, 
where, those young gentlemen were 
at one time quartered (a range of 
apartments which has now been Iran** 
figured into a splendid series of public 
unices, but, wisely, has been kept to 
its old name), was known to the natives 
as Kardni ki Bdrii. 

c. 1350. They have the custom that 
when a ship arrives from India or elsewhere, 
the slaves of the Sultan . . . carry with 
them complete suits . . . for the Rabban or 
skipper, and for thekarfinl, who is the ship’s 
clerk.’- - Ibn Jiatuta. ii. 198. 

,, "The second day after our ar¬ 
rival nt the port of Kailukr.ri, the princess 
escorted the nakhvtWi (or skipper), the ki- 
rftni, or clerk. . . Ibid. iv. 250. 

c. 1590.—"The Karma! is a writer who 
keeps the accounts of the ship, and serves 
out the water to the passengers .”—Ain 
(R/ochmann), i. 280. 

c. 1610.—“ Le Secretaire s'apelle canuu 
. . .”— Pyrurd dt Laval, i. 152; [Llak. Soc. 
i. 214). 

(1611.—“ Doubt you not but it is too true, 
howsoever the Cranny flatters you with 
better hopes."— Ibinxers, LtHtrt, i. 117, and 
see also i. 190. 

11684. - “ Ye Noceda and Crmaee.”— 
living!*, Diary of Ft. St. George, iii. 111.] 

c. 1781.---“ The gentlemen likewise, other 
than the Military, who are in high offices and 
employments, have amongst themselves de¬ 
grees of service and work, which have not 
come minutely to my knowledge; but the 
whole of them collectively are called 
Carrmnis ."—Seir Af utagherin, ii. 543. 

1793.—“ But, as Gay has it, example gains 
where precept fails. As an encouragement 
therefore to my brother crannies, 1 wul offer 
an instance or two, which arc remembered as 
nod Company’s jokes.”— Hugh. Boyd, The 
ndian Observer, 42. 

1810.—“The Cranny, or clerk, may he 
either a native Armenian, a native Portu¬ 
guese, ora Beugallee."— Williamson, V . If. 
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1834.—"Nazir, see bail taken for 2000 
rupees. The Crany will write your evidence, 
Captain Forrester/’— The Baboo, i. 311 

It is curious to find tliis win'd ex¬ 
plained by an old French writer, in 
almost the modern application to East 
Indians. This showa that the. word 
was used at Goa in something of its 
Hindu sense of one of mixt. blood. 

1653.—“ Lea karanes sunt engondrez d’vn 
Mestis, ot d’vne Indicnne, lesquels aunt 
oliaustres. Ce mot de Karanes nent a man 
advis de Kara, qui signifie en Turq la terre, 
ou bien la couleur noire, comma si Ton vou- 
loit dire par karanes les enfaus du pals, ou 
bien les noirs: ils ont les mosaics advantages 
dans leur professions que les autres Mestis.” 
— I)e la Boultaye-lc-Gouz, ed. 1657, j>. 226. 
Compare in M. Polo, Bk. I., ch. 18, his 
statement about the Caraonas, and note 
thereon. 

CRAPE, s. This is no Oriental 
word, though crape comes from China. 
It is the French cripe, i.e. crespe , Lat. 
crimus, meaning frizzed or minutely 
curled. As the word is given in a 
16th century quotation hy Littre, it is 
probable that the name was first ap¬ 
plied to a European texture. [Its use 
m English dates from 1633, according 
to the N.E.D.] 

“ I own perhaps I might desire 
Some shawls of true Cashmere— 

Some narrowy crapes of China silk, 

Like wrinkled skins, or scalded milk." 

O. W. JlUmru, ‘ Contentment.’ 

CREASE, OBIS, &c., s. A kind 
of dagger, which is the character¬ 
istic weapon of the Malay nations; 
from the Javanese name of the weapon, 
adopted in Malay, kris, kiris, or kres 
(s eeFavre, Did. Javanau- Franca 1% 137/), 
Graxcfurtf* Malay Did. s.v,, Jansz, 
Javaansch-Nederl, Woordenbock , 202). 
The word has been generalised, and 
is often applied to analogous weapons 
of other nations, as ‘an Arab crease ,’ 
&c. It seeins probable that the H. 
word kirich , applied to a straight 
sword, and now almost specifically to 
a sword Of European make, is identical 
with the Malay word kris. Kee the 
* form of the latter word in Barbosa, 
almost exactly kirich. Perhaps Turki 
tdlich is the original. [Platts gives 
Skt. kriti, ‘a sort of knife or dagger.’] 
If Reinand is right in his translation 
of the Arab Relatione of the 9th and 
10th centuries, in correcting a reading; 
otherwise unintelligible, to kiwi, we 


shall have a very early adoption of 
this word by Western travellers. It 
occurs, however, in a passage relating 
to Ceylon. 

c. 910.—" Formerly it was common enough 
to see in this island a man of the country 
walk into the market grasping in his hand 
a khri, i.e. a dagger peculiar to the 
country, of admirable make, and sharpened 
to the finest edge. Tho man would lay 
hands on the wealthiest of the merchants 
that he found, take him by the threat, 
brandish his dagger before his eyes, and 
finally drag him outside of the town. . . 
Relation, ice., par Reinand, p. 156; and see 
Arabic text, p. 120, near bottom. 

It ia curious to find the cris adopted 
by Albuquerque as a piece of state 
costume. When he received the am¬ 
bassadors of Sheikh Ismael, i.e. the 
Shah of Persiu, Ismael Sufi, at Ormuz, 
we read : 

j 1515.—"For their reception there wan 
i prepared a dais of three steps . . . which 
was covered with carpets, and tho Governor 
seated thereon in a decorated chair, arrayod 
in a tunic and surcoat of black damask, 
with his collar, and his golden cris, as l 
described before, and with his big, long 
snow-white beard ; and at tho hack of the 
dais the captains and gentlemen, hand¬ 
somely attired, with their swords girt, and 
behind them their pages with lances and 
targets, and all uncovered.”— Correa, i». 
423. 

The portrait of Alboquerque in the 1st 
vol. of Mr. Birch’u Translation of the Com¬ 
mentaries, realises the snow-white beard, 
tunic, and black surcoat, but the erw is 
missing. [Thn Malay Crease is referred to 
in iii. 85., 

1516. -‘‘They are girt with bolts, and 
cairy daggers in their waists, wrought with 
nch inlaid work, these they call querlx.” — 
Bar bona, 193. 

1552. - " And the quartermaster ran up 
to the top, and thence beheld the son of 
Timuta faja to be standing over tho Captain 
Major with a cris half drawn.” —Castanncda, 
ii. 363. 

1572.— 

"... assentiula 

IA no gromio da Aurora, ondc nasccste, 

Opulciita Malaea norneada! 

As settas venenosaa que tizesto ! 

Os crisst, com que ja te vejo armfhla...." 

Canities, x. 44. 

By Burton: 

"... so stnrng thy rite 
there on Aurora's bosom, whence they rise, 
thou Home of Opulence, Malacca hight I 
Tho poysoned arrows which thine art 

supplies, 

the kriscs thirsting, as I see, for fight.. . 

1580. - -A vocabulary of " Wordes of the 
natural! language of laua ” in the voyage of 
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Sir Fr. Drake, has Crioke, ‘a dagger. 
Hail. iv. 246. 


See quotation under A 


[1584.-“ Cliw.’ 

MUCK.] 

1586-88.—“The custom is that whenever 
the King (of Java) doth die . . . the wivos j 
of the said King . . . every one with a 
dagger in her hand (which dagger thoy call 
a CrebO, and is as sharp as a razor) stab 
themselves to the hoart.”— Cavendish, in 
Uakt. iv. 337. 

1591.—“Furthermore I enjoin and order 
in tho name of our said Lord . . . that no 
servant go armed whether it )>e with staves 
or daggers, or criBSes.”--Proel. of Vheron 
Mathias d’Alboqv.srtfUf, in Archiv. Pori. 
Oriental, fn.sc. 3, p. 325. 

1598.—“ in the Western part of tho island 
(Sumatra) is Manancabo where they make 
IViinyards, which in India are called Cryaes, 
which are very well accounted and esteemed 
of."- -Linschotm, 33; (with some slight dif¬ 
ferences of reading, Hak. Hoc. i. 110j. 

1602.—“. . . (,'hincsische Dolchen, so sie 
Cris nennen.” • Jhdsius, i. 33. 

c. 1610. — *‘f’eux-lh ont d'nrdiniuro h leur 
cost*! vn poignard ondc <jui s'npello cris, et 
oui vient d'Achon en Sumatra, de laua, ct 
dolaf'hine.” Pyrardd* hival, i. 121 ; [Hak. 
Hoc. i. 164]; als»> seo u. 101 : [ii. 162. 170]. 

1634.—“ Malayo* crises, Aruhesalfangos,” 
—Malaca Conquutada, is. 32. 

1686.— “The Cresset is a small thing like 
a Baggonet which they always wear in War 
or i'oace, at Work or Play, from the greatest 
of them to tho f merest or meanest pormn."-- 
Dumpier, i. 337. 

1690.—“And as tho Jiipanners . . . rip 
u^> their Bowels with a Cric. . . ."--Orinfftoii, 

1727.—“A Page of twelve Years of Age 
, . . (said) that, he would Hhew him the Way 
to die, and with that he took a Cress, 
and ran himself through the body.”—.4. 
Hamilton, ii. 99; [«d. 1744, ii. 98]. 

1770.—“The people never go without a 
poniard which thoy cadi cris.”— Itausuil 
(tr. 1777), i. 97. 

o. 1850-60. - “ They (the English) chow 
hashish, cut themselves with poisoned 
creases . . . taste every poison, buy every 
secret.”— Emerson, English Traits [oa. 1866, 
ii. 69 j. 

The Portuguese also formed a word 
cris&da, a blow with a cris (see Cos - 
tanheda, iii. 379). And in English we 
find a verb to * crease 1 ; see in Purchat, 
i. 632, and this: 

1604.—“This Boyhog we tortured not, 
bocauso of his confession, but Ctysed him. ”— 
Scot's Discourse of lava, in Purchas, i. 175. 

[1704.— “At which our people . . . were 
most of them creesed. — rule, Hedges' 
Diary, Hak. Boo. ii. oocxxxvii.] 


Also in BraddePt Abstract of the Sijara 
Malayu: 

“He was in consequence creased at the 
shop of a sweetmeat seller, his blood 
flowed on the ground, but his body dis¬ 
appeared miraculously.”— Sijara Malayu, in 
J. Jnd. Arch. v. 318, 

CBEDERE, DEL. An old mercan¬ 
tile term. 

1813.—“Del credere, or guaranteeing the 
responsibility of persons to whom goods 
were sold—commission j per cent.”— Mil - 
Urn, i. 235. 

CBEOLE, 8. This word is never 
used by the English in India, though 
the mistake is sometimes made m 
England of supposing it Uj be an 
Anglo-Indian term. The original, so 
far as we can learn, is Span, criollo, a 
word of uncertain etymology, whence 
the French creole, a person of European 
blood but colonial birth. See Skeat , 
who concludes that criollo is a negro 
corruption of criadillo, dim. of modes, 
and is—-‘little nursling.’ Criadot, 
rriadas, according to Pyrard de Laval, 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 89 neq.] were used at 
<»oa for male and female servants. 
And see the passage quoted under 
NEELAM from Correa, where tire 
words ‘apparel and servants’ are in 
the original ‘ Usdo o fato e criados.’ 

1782. Mr. Macintosh being the son of 
a Scotch Planter by a French Creole, of one 
of the West India Islands, is as swarthy and 
lll-Uioking a man as is to be seen on the 
Portuguese Walk on the Koval Exchange.” 
— Price's Ohsen'ations, &c. m Price's Tracts , 
i. 9. 

CROCODILE, s. This word is 
seldom used iti India ; alligator (q.v.) 
being the term almost, invariably em¬ 
ployed. 

c. 1328.—“There t>e also coquodrilss, 
which are vulgarly called ealcatir [Lat. 
ea/catrijc, ‘a cockatrice• ■ • These ani¬ 
mals be like lizards, and have a tail stretched 
over all like unto a lizard’s," Ac. — Friar 
Jordan us, p. 19. 

1590.—“One Crocodile was so huge and 
groedy that he devoured an Alibamba, that 
is a chained company of eight or nine slaves; 
but the indigestible Iron paid him his wages, 
and murthered the murthercr.”— Andreas 
Battel (West Africa), in Purchas, ii. 965. 

[1870.—“. . . I have been compelled to 
amputate the limbs of persona seized by 
crocodiles (Mugger). . . . The Alligator 
(ghdrial) sometimes devours children... 
Chasers, Med. Jurisjsr. in India, 366 Mg,}. 
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CRORE,-s. One hundred lakhs, i.e. 
10,000,000. Thus a crore of rupees 
was for many years almost the exact 
equivalent of a million sterling. It 
had once been a good deal more, and 
has now been for some years a good 
deal less. The H. ii karor , Skt. koti. 

c. 1315. —“Kales Dewar, the ruler of 
Ma'bar, enjoyed a highly prosperous life. ... 
His coffers were replete with wealth, inso¬ 
much that in the city of MardI (Madura) 
there were 1200 crores of gold deposited, 
every crore being equal to a thousand laks, 
and every lak to one hundred thousand 
dinars.”— U'assdf, in Elliot, iii. 52. N.B.— 
The reading of the word crore is however 
doubtful here (see note by Elliot in loco). 
In any case the value of crore is misstated by 
Wassaf. 

c. 1343.—“They told mo that a certain 
Hindu farmed the revenue of the city and 
its territories (Daulat£Md) for 17 karfir . . . 
as for the karflr it is equivalent to 100 Inks, 
and the lak• to 100,000 dinars.”— Il»t Baluta, 
iv. 49. 

c. 1350.—“ In the course of three years he 
had misappropriated about a kror of tanka* 
from the revenue."— Xid-uddhi-Barni, in 
Elliot, iii. 247. 

c. 1590.—“Zealousand upright men were 
put in charge of the revenues, each over one 
Kriir of dams.” _ (These, it up(>ears, were 
called krdrit.) — Aia-i-Akban, i. 13. 

1609.—“The King's yeerely Income of 
his Crowno Land is flftie Crou of Rupms, 
every Crou is an hundred Leek**, and every 
Lecke is an hundred thousand Rupias ."— 
Hawkins, in I’wchas, i. 216. 

1628.—“The revenue of all the territories 
under the Emperors of Delhi amounts, ac¬ 
cording to the Royal registers, to six arbs 
and thirty kron of dams. One orb is equal 
to a hundred kron (a kror lining ten millions) 
and a hundred Knars of ddms are equivalent 
to two kror* and fifty lues of rupees.”- 
Muhammad Sharif Hunaji, in Elliot, vii. 138. 

1690.—“The Nabob or Oovernour of Bengal 
was reputed to have left behind him at his 
Death, twenty Cotmras of Koupies: A 
kourou is an hundred thousand lacks.”— 
Ovington, 189. 

1757. —“In consideration of the losses 
which the English Company have sustained 
... I will give them one crore of rupees.” 
— Orme, ii. 162 (ed. 1803). 

o. 1786.—“The revenues of the city of 
Dacca, once the capital of Bengal, at a low 
estimation amount annually to two kharora.” 
— Carracdoli’s Life of (Rive, i. 172. 

1797. — “ An Englishman, for H. E.’s 
amusement, introduced the elegant Euro¬ 
pean diversion of a race in sacks by old 
women: the Nabob was delighted beyond 
measure, and declared that though he bad 
spent a crore of rupees ... in procuring 
amusement, he had never found one so 
pleasing to him.”— Teignmouth, Mne. i. 407. 


1879.— 

“ 'Tell me what lies beyond our brasen 
gates.’ 

Then one replied, ‘The city first, fair 
Prince! 

****** 

And next King Bimbaa&ra's realm, and 
then 

The vast flat world with crores on crores 
of folk.’ ” 

Sir E. Arnold, The Light of Alia, iii. 

[CRORI, s. “The possessor or col¬ 
lector of a kror, or ten millions, of 
auy given kind of money; it was 
especially applied as an official desig¬ 
nation, under the Mohammedan govern¬ 
ment, to a collector of revenue to the 
extent of a kror of dams, or 250,000 
rupees, who was also at various times 
invested witli the general superin¬ 
tendence of the lands in his district, 
and the charge of the police.” ( Wilson.) 

[c. 1590.—Sec quotation under CRORE. 

[1675. — “Nor does this exempt (hem 
from pishcashing the Nabob’s Cnwrt or 
Govemour-.”— role. Hedges' Diary, Hak. 
Soc. ii. ccxxxix.] 

[CROTCHET, KURACHEE. 

properly Karachi , the sea-port and 
chief town of the province of Sind, 
which is a creation of the British rule, 
no town appearing to have existed on 
the site before 1726. In As Suyuti’s 
History of the Caliphs (E.T. p. 229) the 
capture r»f Kirakn or Kiraj is men¬ 
tioned. Sir H. M. Elliot thinks that 
this place was probably situated in if 
not named from Kachh. Jairett (Ain, 
ii. 344, note) supposes this to be 
Kar&chi, which Elliot identified witli 
the Krokala of Arrian. Here, accord¬ 
ing to Curtius, dwelt the Arabioi or 
Arabitai. The harbour of Karachi was 
possibly the Porus Alexandra, where 
Nearchua was detained by the monsoon 
for twenty-four days (see McOrindle, 
Ancient India, 167, 262). 

[1812.—“ From Crotchey to Gape Manx# 
the people call themselves Balouchet.”— 
Morier, Journey through Persia, p. 6. 

[1839.—“. . . apices of all binds, which 
are carried from Bombay ... to Kora tehee 
or other ports in Sind.” — Klphindone’s 
Caubul, i. 384.] 

CROW-PHEASANT, s. The 

popular Anglo-Indian name of a some¬ 
what ignoble bird (Fam. Cuculidas), 
common all over the plains of India, 
in Burma, and the Islands, tit. Cm- 
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Input rufipennu, Illiger. It is held in 
India to give omens. 

1878.— “The crew-pheasant stalks put 
with his chestnut wings drooping by. his 
side.'’ — Phil, Robinson, In My Indian 
Garden, I. 

1883. —“There is that ungainly object the 
con cal, crow-pheasant, jungle-crow, or what¬ 
ever else you like to call the miscellaneous 
thing, as it clambers through a creeper-laden 
bush or spreads its reddish-bay wings and 
makes a slow voyage to the next tree. To 
judge by its appearance only it might be a 
crow developing for a peacock, but its voice 
seoms to have been borrowed from a black¬ 
faced monkey ."—Tribet on my Frontier, 155. 

OUBEB, s. The fruit, of the Piper 
Cubeba , a climbing shrub of the Malay 
region. [Its Hind, name kalxib rhini 
marks its importation from the East 
by Chinese merchants.] The word and 
the articles were well known in Europe 
in the Middle Ages, the former lieing 
taken directly from the Arab, kabtihah. 
It was used as a spice like other 
peppers, though less common. The 
importation into Europe had Income 
infinitesimal, when it revived in last 


way, that the former are a little more brown 
than the wild ; also the domestic are round, 
whilst the wild have the lower part a little 
flattened underneath like flattened buttons." 
— Pegolotti, in Cathay, he. ; in orig. 374 teg. 

c. 1390.—“Take fresh pork, seethe it, 
chop it small, and grind it well; put to it 
hard yolks of eggs, well mixed together, 
with dried currants, powder of cinnamon, 
and mates, cubeba, 'and cloves whole."— 
Recipe in Wright’s Domestic Maunert, 350. 

1563.— “ R. Let us talk of cubeba; al¬ 
though, according to Sepulveda, we seldom 
use them alone, and only in compounds. 

“ 0. Tin not so in India ; on the contrary 
they are much used by the Moors soaked in 
wine . . . and in their native region, which 
is Java, they are habitually used for coldness 
of stomach ; you may believe me they hold 
them for a very great medicine.”— Garcia, 
f. 80-80r. 

1572. — “The Indian physicians use 
Cubeba os cordials for the stomach.-. . ."— 
A cotta, p. 138. 

1612.— “Cubeba, the pound . . . xvi. s.” 
—Rates and V'aluatiovn {Scotland). 

1874.—“In a list of drugs to be sold in 
the . . . city of Ulin, a.d. 1596, cubeba are 
mentioned . . . the price for half an ounce 
being 8 lrcu:rrt.”-Hanl. & Flack. 527. 


century, owing to the medicinal power ! 
of the article having Income known to j 
our medical officers during the British ; 
occupation of Java (1811-15). Several ' 
particulars of interest will he found in ! 
Ilanburu and Flitckiger’s Pharmacog. , 
526, and in the notes to Marco Polo, ii. 
380. 

c. 943.— “The territories of this Prince 
(the Maharaja of the Isles) produce all sorts 
of spices and aromatics. . . . The exports 
are camphor, lign-alous, clove, sandal wood, 
betel-nut, nutmeg, cardamom, cubeb (al- 
kabdbah). . . .”— Masudi, i. 341 seq. 

13th cent.— 

“ Theo canol and the licoris 
And sweto savoury moyntc I win, 

Theo gilofre, quybibe and mace. ..." 

King AIcta'iinfer, in Weber's Metr. : 

' Rom., i. 279. j 

1298.—“This Island (Java) is of surpass j 
ing wealth, producing black pepper, nutmegs, j 
spikenard, galingale, cubebs, cloves. . . 

—Marco Polo, ii. 254. 

e. 1828.—“There too (in Jana) are pro¬ 
duced eubebs, and nutmegs, and mace, and 
all the other finest spices except pepper."— 
Friar Jordan ut, 31. 

c. 1340.—“ The follotoing are told by the 
pound. Raw silk ; saffron; clove-stalks aad 
cloves: eubeba; lign-aloes. , . ."—Pegolotti, 
in Cathay, he., p. 305. 

,, “ Cubeba are of two kinds, i.e. 

domestic and wild, and both should be 
entire and light, and of good smell; and tbe 
domestic are known from the wild in this 


CUBEER BURR, n.p. This was a 

famous banyan-tree on an island of 
the Nerlmdda, some 12 in. N.E. of 
Baruch, and a favourite resort of the 
English there in tin* 18th century. It 
is described by Fnrl«?s in his Or. Mem. 
i. 28 ; [2nd ed. i. 16, and in Pundurang 
Ilari, ed. 1873, ii. 137 teqg.J. Forbes 
->ay.s that it was thus called by the 
Hindus in memory of a favourite 
, saint (no doubt Kabir). Possibly, how- 
; ever, the name was merely the Ar. 
kabir, ‘great,’ given by some Mahom- 
medan, and misinterpreted into an 
allusion to the sectarian leader. 

11623. — “ On an other side of the city, but 
out of the circuit of the houses, in an open 
{dace, is seen a groat and fair tree, of that 
kind which 1 saw in the sea coasts of Persia, 
near Onnus, called there Lul. but here Her.” 
-P.’della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 35. Mr. Grey 
identifies this with the CUBEER BURR.] 

1818.—“The popular tradition among the 
Hindus is that a man of great sanctity 
named Kubeer, having cleaned his teeth, 
as is practised in India, with a piece of 
stick, stuck it into the ground, that it took 
root, and became what it now is."— Copland, 
in Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo. i. 290. 

OUOUYA, CUCUYADA-a. A cry 
of alarm or warning; Malay&L kdkkuya, 
'to cry out'; not used by English, 
but found among Portuguese writers, 
who formed cHcuytufa from the native 
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word, as they did Crieada from kris 
(see CREASE)- See Correa , Lendat , ii. 
2. 926. See also quotation from 
Tennent, under C088, and conqiaru 
Australian eooey. 

1525. —“ On this immediately some of his 
Nairs who accompanied him, desired to 
smite the Portuguese who wero going 
through the streets ; but the Regedor would 
not permit it; and the Caimal approaching 
the King's palace, without entering to 
apeak to the King, ordered those cries of 
tneirs to be made which they call CUCU- 
yadaa, and in a few minutes thero gathered 
together more than 2000 Nairs with their 
arms. . . ."—Correa, ii. 926. 

1543. —" At the house of the pagod there 
was a high enclosure-wall of stone, where 
the Governor collected all his people, and 
those of the country came trooping with 
hows and arrows and a few matchlocks, 
raising great cries and cuouyadaa, such as 
they employ to call each other to war, just 
like cranes when they aro going to take 
wing."— Ibid. iv. 327. 

CUDDALORE, u.p. A place on 
the marine backwater 16 m. S. of 
Pondicherry, famous in the earlv 
Anglo-Indian history of Coromandel. 
It was settled b\ the Company in 
1682-3, and Fort St. David’s was 
erected there soon after. Probably 
the correct name is Kadal-iir , ‘ Sea- 
Town.’ [The Madras Gloss, gives Tam. 
kUdaly * inaction,’ nr, ‘ village,’ because 
it stands on the confluence, of the 
Kadilam and Paravanar Rivers.] 

[1773.—" Fort St. David is . . . built on a 
rising ground, about a mile from the Black- 
Town, which is called Cuddalore.”— Ives, 
p. 18.*J 

GUDDAPAH, n.p. Tel. kadapa, 
[‘threshold,’ said to take its name from 
the fact that it is situated at the open¬ 
ing of the pass which leads to the holy 
town of Tripatty ( Dribble, Man. of 
Cuddapah, p. 3); others connect it 
with Skt. kriva, ‘pity,’ and the 
Skt. name is Kripanayara]. A chief 
town and district of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. It is always written Kurpah 
in Kirkpatrick’s Translation of Tippoo’s 
Letters, _[ and see Wilks, Mysore , ed. 
1869, i. 3031. It has lieen suggested 
as possible that it is the KAPII’H (for 
KAPIIIH) of Ptolemy’s Tables. [Kur- 
pah indigo is quoted on the London 
market.] 

1768.—“The chiefs of Shanoor and Klxpa 
•leo followed the same path.”— H. of Hydur 
Naii, 189. 


GUDDOO, s. A generic name for 

S hins, [but usually applied to the 
-melon, cucurbita moschata (Watt, 
Econ. Diet. ii. 640)]. Hind. KaddU. 

(1870.— “Pumpkin, Red and White—Hind. 
Kuddoo. This vegetable grows in great 
abundance in all parts of the Deccan."— 
Hidden, htd. Ihrtn. /icon . 568.] 


CUDDY, 8. The public or captain's 
cabin of an Indiaman or other pas¬ 
senger shin. We have not lieen able 
to trace the origin satisfactorily. It 
must, however, be the same with the 
Dutch and Germ, kajutr , which has 
the same signification. This is also 
the Scandinavian languages, Sw. in 
kajuta, Dan. kahyt, and Grimm quotes 
kajnte, “Oasteria," from a vocabulary 
of Saxon words used in the first half 
of 15th century. It is perhaps origin¬ 
ally tin* same wit h the Fr. rah ate, ‘a 
hovel,’ which Littre quotes from 12tll 
century as quahutc. Dm-ange lias L. 
Latin etthua, 'rasa, tugurium,’ but a 
little doubtfully. [Burton (rir. Nights, 
xi. 169) gives P. kadnh , ‘a room/ and 
compares Ctunra The N.E.D. leaves 
the question doubtful.] 

1726.—“Neither wilt they go into any 
ship's Cayuyt so long as they see any one 
in the Skipper's cabin or on the half-deck.” 
Vuhnt'jn, Chnn/m. (and Pegu), 134. 

1769.—"It was his (the Captain’s) in¬ 
variable practice on Sunday to let down a 
canvas curtain at one end of the cuddy 
. . . and to read the church service,—a 
duty which he considered a complete clear¬ 
ance of the sins of the preceding week.”— 
Lift of J.ord Trigamovth , i. 12. 

1848.— “The youngsters among the pas¬ 
sengers, young Chaffers of the 150th, and 
poor little Ricketts, coming home after his 
third fever, used to draw out Sedley at the 
cuddy-table, And make him tell prodigious 
stories about himself and his exploits 
against tigers and Napoleon."— Vanity 
Fair, ed. 1867, ii. 255. 

CULGEE, s. A jewelled plume 
surmounting the trirpesh or aigrette 
upon the turban. Shakespear gives 
kalghi as a Turki word. [Platts gives 
kalghtl , kalghi , and refers it to Skt. 
kalaia, ‘ a spire.'] 

c. 1514.—"In this manner the people of 
B&r&n catch great numbers of herons. The 
Killd -taj [‘Plumes worn on the cap or 
turban on great occasions.' Also see Punjab 
Trade Report, App., p. ccxv.J are of the 
heron's feathers."— Baber, 154. 

1715.—“John Surman received a vest and 
CulgM set with precious stone*."— Wheeler, 
ii. 246. 
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CUMMERBUND. 


1759.—“ To present to Omed Roy, viz.:— 

1 Oulgoh. 1200 0 0 

1 Surpage (tirpeth, or aigrette). 600 0 0 

1 Killot (see Eillut) . . 250 0 0" 

— Expenses of Nabob's Entertainment, in 
Long, 193. 

1788.—“Three Kulgieo, three Surpaishes 
(see Sirpech), and three Pvduts ( ? ) [pudal, 
H. ‘a badge, a flat piece of gold, a neck 
ornament’] of the value of 36,320 rupees 
have boon despatched to you in a casket."— 
Tippoos Letter8, 263. 

[1892.—Of a Banjarn ox—“Over the 
beast’s forehead is a shaped frontlet of 
cotton cloth bordered with patterns in 
colour with pieces of mirror sewn in, and 
crowned by a kalgi or aigrette of j«: acock 
feather tips."— L. Kipling, Least and Man 
in India, 147. 

t The word was also applied to a rich 
; cloth imported from India. 

[1714.—In a list of goods belonging to 
sub-governors of the South Sea “A j>air 
of culgee window curtains.”--2 ser. Xotisd: 
Q. VI. 244.] 

OULMUREEA, KOORMUREEA, 

s. Nautical H. kalmarigo, ‘a calm/ 
taken direct from Port, cabuuria (Roe¬ 
buck). 

OULSEY, s. According to the 
quotation a weight of alsnit a candy 
(q.v.). We have traced the word, 
which is rare., also m Pnnsep's Tables 
(ed. Thomas, p. 115), as a measure in 
Bhuj, kalsi. And we find it. 1 Irummond 
gives it : “A'rti«v or I'nlsy (tiny..). A 
weight of sixteen muunds"(thu Ouzerat. 
mamids are about 40 Urn., therefore 
Artist = al>out 640 lbs.). [The. word is 

{ irobahly Skt. kaUm , ‘ a w ater jar,’ and 
icnce a grain measure. The Madras 
Gloss, gives (Jan. kaleuri as a measure of 
capacity holding 14 Seers.) 


o. 1850.—“ it is customary to make of 
those fibres wet-weather mantles for those 
rustics whom they call canuUU ,* whose 
business it is to carry burdens, and also to 
carry men and women on their shoulders in 
palankins (teetkis). ... A garment, such 
os 1 mean, of this mtiwall cloth (and not 
j camel cloth) I wore till 1 got to Florence. 

. . . No doubt the raiment of John the 
Baptist was of that kind. For, as regards 
camel’s hair, it is, 1 next to silk, the softest 
stuff in the world, and never could have 
been meant. . . .”—John Marignolli, in 
Cathay, 366. 

1606.—“We wear nothing, more fre¬ 
quently than those C&mbolins. ”— (Jouvea, 
t. 132. 

[c. 1610. —“Of it they make also good 
store of cloaks and catjca, called by the 
Indians Mansauf, and by the Portuguese 
* Ormus combo]is .’"—Pgrard de Laval, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 240.] 

1673.—“Leaving off to wonder at the 
natives quivering and quaking after Sunset 
wrapping themselves in a combly or Hair- 
Doth."— Fryer, 54. 

1690.—“Comlees, which are a sort of 
Hair Coat made in Porsia. . . — Ovington, 

455. 

1718.—“ But as a body called the COJBX&ul- 
podi'.i, or blanket wearers, were going to 
join Qhsndaoran, their commander, they 
fell in with a body of troops of Mahratta 
horse, who forbade their going further."— 
Seir Mntcu/herin, i. 143. 

1781. - “One comley as a covering . . . 
4 fuiuniit, 6 dnIn, 0 auh."—Prison Expense* 
of Hon. J. Lindsay, Lives of JA>\d*ays, lii. 

1798.—“. . . a large black Knmmul, or 
blanket."— O. Forster, Travels, i. 194. 

1800.—“ Ouo of the old gentlemen, ob¬ 
serving that I looked very hard at his ctunly, 
was alarmed lest I should think be possessed 
numerous flocks of sheep." — letter of Sir 
T. Mnttro, in Life, i. 281. 

1813. - Forl>es has cameleens.— Or. Mem. 
i. 195; [2d. ed. i. 108]. 


1813. —“So plentiful are mangos . . . 
that during my residence in (luxorat they 
were sold in the public markets for one 
rupeo the culsey ; or 600 pounds in Kuglish 
weight,.”- -Forties, Client. Mew. l. 30; [2d. 
ed. 1. 20]. 


CUMBLY, CUMLY, CUMMUL, 

a. A blanket; a coarse woollen cloth. 
Skt. hambaht , appearing in the verna¬ 
culars in slightly varying forms, e.g. 
H. kamll. Our first quotation shows a 
curious attempt to connect, this word 
with the Arab, fcammdl, ‘a jKtrter’ (see 
HTJMMAUL), and with the camel’s hair 
of John Baptist's raiment. The word 
is introduced into Portuguese as earn- 
bolim. ‘ a cloak.' 


CUMMERBUND, s. A girdle. 
H. from P. kamar-band, i.e. ‘ loin-hand.* 
Such an article of dress is habitually 
worn by domestic servants, peons, and 
irregular troops ; but any waist-lielt is 
so termed. 

(1534.--“And tying on a cummerbund 
U'amarabando) of yellow silk.”— Correa, in. 
588. Camarabundt* in ltalboguergwt, Comm., 
Hak. Soc. iv. 104.] 

1552.—“The Governor arriving at Goa 
received there a present of a rich doth of 
Persia which is called eomarbftdoa, being 
of gold and silk.”— Castanheda, iii. 396. 


* Camalii (m faechini) survives from the Arabia 
tn some parts of Sicily. 
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[1888.—“The next place to Saugn is | 
Hoorn. Moorya Bay, which is extensive, 
and Fas good soundings throughout; the 
islands are named Jibly, Hallanny, Soda, 
and Hoskeo."—0«v», Harr. i. 348. ] 

1884.--“The next place to Saugra is 
Koorya Moorya Bay."— /. R. Geog. Soc. ii. 
208. 

CUBNUM, s. Tel. htrammu; a 
village accountant, a town-clerk. 
Alt. to Wilson from Skt. karaiin; 
(see CRANNY). (It corresponds to the 
Tam. knnukan (see CONICOPOLY).] 

1827.— “ Very little care has boon taken 
to preserve the survey accounts. Those of 
several village* are not to be found. Of 
the remainder only a small share is in the 
Collector's cutcherry, and the rest is in 
the hands of enrnums. written on cadj&ns." 

- Minute hi/ Sir T. Mnnro, in ArlniU<not, i. 
285. 

OUROUNDA, S. H. karamuld. A 
small plum-like fruit, which makes 
gotsl jelly and tarts, and which the 
natives pickle. It. is home l»v Vnrimi 
carundm, L„ a shrub common in many 
parts of India (N.O. Ajiocynacfae). 

[1870. - Hiddell gives a receipt for kur- 
under jelly, hul. Ram.. .'Lis. | 

[CUBRIG JEMA, adj. A core. of 
H. kluirij jama, “separated or detached 
from the rental of the State, us lands 
exempt from rent, or of which the 
revenue has been assigned to in¬ 
dividuals or institutions” (U'iUon). 

[1687.—“. . . . that whenever they have 
a mind to build factory*, satisfying for the 
land where it was Carrie Jama, that is 
over measure, not entred in the King’s 
Itooks, or paying the usuall ami accustomed 
Kent, no Government should molest them." 

— Yulf, Hedge.*, Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. Ixiii.J 


OURRUMSHAW HILLS, n.p. 
This name appears in RenneHs Bengal 
Atlas, applied t<> hills in the Gaya 
district. It is ingeniously supposed 
by F. Buchanan to have been a mis¬ 
take of the geographer's, in taking 
Kama - t'haupdr ('Kama's place of 
meeting or teaching\ the name of an 
ancient ruin on the nilla in question, 
for Karnnrhan Pahdr (Pohdr— Hill).— 
(Pattern India , i. 4). 

CURRY, a. In the East the staple 
food consists of some cereal, either (as 
in N. India) in the form of flour Itaked 
into unleavened cakes, or boiled in the 
grain, as rice is. Such food haring 


little taste, some small quantity of a 
much more savoury preparation is 
added as a relish, or ' kitchen,’ to use 
the phrase of our forefathers. And this 
is in fact the proper office of curry in 
native diet. It consists of meat, fish, 
fruit, or vegetables, cooked with a 
quantity of briysed spices and turmeric 
[see HU88ALLA]; and a little of this 
gives a flavour to a large mess of rice. 
The word is Tam. Ann, i.e. ‘sauce*; 
[Axin', v. ‘to eat by biting']. The 
Canare.se form karil was that adopted 
by the Portuguese, and is still in use 
at Goa. It is remarkable in how 
many countries a similar dish is ha¬ 
bitual ; pi Ido (see PILLAU] is the an¬ 
alogous mess m Persia, and kmkuttu 
in Algeria; in Egypt a dish well 
j known as ruzz muftufal [Lane, Mod. 

1 A’ gypt , ed. 1871, i. 185], or “peppered 
j rice.” In England the proportions of 
i rice and “kitchen" are usually reversed, 

! so that the latter is made to constitute 
j the bulk of the dish. 

! The oldest indication of the Indian 
' cuisine in this kind, though not a very 
1 precise one, is cited by Athenaeus from 
! Megasthenes: “Among the Indians, 

: at a banquet, a table is set liefore each 
; individual . . . and on the table i9 
i placed a golden dish on which they 
j throw, first of all, lxhled rice .... 

; and then they add manv sorts of meat 
j dressed after the Indian fashion” 
j {Athcn. % by Yonge , iv. 39). The 
earliest precise mention of cum/ is in 
the Mahavauso (c. a.i>. 477), where it is 
said of KussajM) that “he partook of 
j rice dressed in butter, with its full 
; accompaniment of rumVw." This is 
J Tumour’s translation, the original Pali 
! ladng supa. 

It is possible, however, that the kind 
of curry used by Europeans and Ma- 
hommedans is iiot of purely Indian 
origin, but has come down from the 
spiced cookery of medieval Europe 
and Western Asia. The medieval 
spiced dishes in question were even 
coloured like eurry. Turmeric, indeed, 
called by Garcia de Orta, Indian saffron, 
was yet unknown in Europe, but it 
was represented by saffron and sandal- 
* wood. A notable incident occurs in 
the old English poem of King Richard; 
wherein the Lion-heart feasts on the 
head of a Saracen— 

“ aoden full hastily 
With powder and with spyaory, 

And with saffron of good colour." 
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Moreover, there is hardly room for 
doubt that capsicum or red pepper (see 
GHIULT) was introduced into India by 
the Portuguese (see Hanbury and Fluck- 
iqer , 407) ; and this spice constitutes 
the most important ingredient in 
modern curries. The Sanskrit books 
of cookery, which cannot be of any 
considerable antiquity, contain many 
recipes for curry without this ingre¬ 
dient. A recipe for curry ( cartl ) is 

f *ven, according to Bluteau, in the 
ortuguese Arte de Gozinha, p. 101. 
This must be of the 17th century. 

It should be added that kart was, 
among the people of S. India, the 
name of only one form of ‘ kitchen' 
for rice, viz. of that in consistency 
resembling broth, as several of the 
earlier quotations indicate. Europeans 
have applied it to all the savoury con¬ 
coctions of analogous spicy character 
eaten with rice. These may be divided 
into three classes—viz. (1), that just 
noticed; (2), that in the form of a 
stew of meat, fish or vegetables; (3), 
that called by Europeans ‘dry curry.' 
These form the successive courses of 
a Hindu meal in S. India, and have in 
the vernaculars several discriminating 
names. 

In Java the Dutch, in their employ¬ 
ment of curry, keep much nearer to 
the original Hindu practice. At a 
breakfast, it is common to hand round 
with the rice a dish divided into many 
sectoral spaces, each of which contains 
a different kind of curry, more or less 
liquid. 

According to the Fankwae at Canton 
(1882), the word is used at the Chinese 
ports (we presume in talking with 
Chinese servants) in the form kaarle 

(p. 62). 

1502.—“Then the Captain-major com¬ 
manded them to cut off the hands and ears 
of all the crews, and put all that into one of 
the small vessels, into which he ordered 
them to put the friar, also without ears or 
nose or hands, which he ordered to be strung 
round his neck with a palm-leaf for the 
King, on which he told him to have a curry 
(tssyril) made to eat of what his friar brought 
him.” —Correa, Thre* Voyage*, Hak. Hoc. 
331. The “ Friar” was a Brahman, in the 
dress of a friar, to whom the odious ruffian 
Vasco da Gauia had givon a safe-conduct. 

1563.—“They made dishes of fowl and 
flesh, which they call caril. "—Garcia, 1. 68. 

c. 1580.—“The victual of these (renegade 
soldiers) is like that of the barbarous people ; 
that of Moors all bringe [Wray, 4 rice j; that 


of Gentoos rice-carril.”— I’rimor e Monro, 
he., f. 9t>. 

1598.—“ Most of their fish is eaten with 
rice, which they seeth in hroth, which they 
put uj>on the rice, and is somewhat sourc, 
as if it were sodden in gooseberries, or un¬ 
ripe grapes, but it tasteth well, und is called 
Carriel [v.l. Carriill which is their daily 
meat.”— Linnehoten, 88; [Hak. Sue. ii. 111. 
This is a good description of the ordinary 
tamarind curry of S. India. 

1606.— “Their ordinary food is tailed rice 
with many varieties of certain soups which 
thoy pour upon it, and which in those parts 
are commonly called caril.” - dourra, 616. 

1608-1610. —“. . . me disoit tju’il y auoit 
plus de -10 ans, qu’il estoit esclaue, et auoit 
gagnl tan urgent 6 celuy qui le posse doit ; 
et toute fois qu’il ne luy donnoit pour tout 
viure qn’vne mesure do riz cru par iour sans 
autre chose . . . ct quelquefois deux 

haxrrtwuea, qui sent quelquo iloux deniers 
(see BUDGROOK), pour auoir dti Caril a 
mettre uuec le riz."-- Moryvet, Voyage*, 337. 

1623.—“In India they give the name of 
caril to certain messes “made with butter, 
with the kernel of the coco-nut (in place of 
which might be used in our part of the 
world milk of almonds) . . . with spiceries 
of every kind, among the rest cardamom 
and ginger . . . with vegetables, fruits, and 
a thousand other condiments of sorts; . . . 
and the Christians, who eat everything, put 
in also flesh or fish of every kind, and some¬ 
times eggs . . . with all which things they 
make a kind of broth in the fashion of our 
irirazzitt) (or hotch-potchos) . . . and this 
broth with all the said condiments in it they 
pour over a good quantity of nee boiled 
simply with water amt salt and the whole 
makes a most w.oury and substantial 
mesa." — /*, dellu Vn.Hr , ii. 709; [Hak. »Soc. 
ii. 328.] 

1681.— “Most sorts of these delicious 
Fruits thoy gather before they be rifn>, 
and boy I them to make C&rrees, to use the 
Portuguese word, that is somewhat to eat 
with and relish their Rice.” linos, p. 12. 
This perhaps indicates that the English carry 
is formed from the Port, mr'm, plural of 
nlnl. 

c. 1890.---“ Curcuma in Indift tarn ad 
cibum quam ad medeeinntu adhihetur, Indl 
unim . . . adeo ij»i adsuoti sunt ut cum 
cunctis ndmiscent condimentis et piscibus, 
pracsertirn autem isti quod karri ipsis 
vocatur.” -Itu mjih iits, Pars Vta. p. 166. 

c. 1759-60.—“The curreea are infinitely 
various, being o s<irt of fricocees to eat with 
rice, made of any animals or vegetables."— 
drone, i. 150. 

1781.—“To-day have curry and rice for 

my dinner, and plenty of it as C-, my 

messmate, has got the gripes. And cannot 
eat his share." - lion. J. Lindnoy’n Imprison - 
meat, in Lira of Lindsays, iii. 206. 

1794-97.- 

“Tho Bengal squad he fed so wondrous nice, 

Baring his currie took, and Bcott his rice.** 
Pursuits of Literature, 5th ed., p. 287. 
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Thin shows that curry was not a domesti¬ 
cated dish in England at the date of publi¬ 
cation. It also is a sample of wbat the 
wit was that ran through so many editions 1 

c. 1880.—“J'ai suhstitul le lait h l'eau 
pour boisson . . . c’est une sort® de contre- 
poison pour I'essence de feu que forme la 
sauce onrag£e de mon sempitemel cari.”- 
Jaoquenuml, CorretpundaTice, i. 196. 

1848.—“ Now we have seen how Mrs. 
Sedley had prepared a tine curry for her 
son.”— Vanity Fair, ch. iv. 

1860.—“. . . Vegetables, and especially 
farinaceous food, are esj>ecially to be com¬ 
mended. The latter is indeed rendered 
attractive by the unrivalled excellence of 
the Singhalese in the prejsimtion of in¬ 
numerable carries, each tempered by the 
delicate creamy juice expressed from the 
flesh of the cocoa-nut. after it hits Ixsen 
reduced to a pulp.”- Tmnnit's Ceylon, i. 77. 
N.B. Tennent is misled in supjxwing (i. 
437) that chillies arc mentioned in the 
Mahavanso. Tho won! is maricha, which 
simply means “ pepper,” and which Tumour 
has translated erroneously (p. 158). 

1874.—“The craving of the day is for 
quasi-intellectual food, not less highly |iep- 
jjered Ilian the curries which gratify the 
faded stomach of a returned Nulwh."— 
lilaclH'oml’» Alatmziiir, Oct. 484. 

The Dutch use i lie word as Kerrie 
or ELarrie; iui<l K&ri it I'Indicnne has 
a place in French carlo. 

CURRY-STUFF, * <boons, ohillie.s, 

; the usual material for pivparing 
curry, otherwise mussall&fq.v.), repre¬ 
sented in England l>v the prejmrations 
called eurry-powder and eurry-}H*Me. 

1860.—“. . . with plot,- of esculents and 
cuny-stuffs of every vuncty, onions, chil¬ 
lies, yams, cassavas, and sweet jiotatoes." - 
Tenneat't Ceylon, i. 463. 

CUSBAH, a. Ar.- H. kasha, ka- 
faba ; the chief place of a pergunnah 

(qv.). 

1548.--" And tho ca$abe of Tmttut is 
rented at 4450 ptirdaos."- S. llutt.'ho, Totnlm, 

150. 

[c. 1590. “In tho fortieth year of his 
Majesty’s reign, his dominions consisted of 
ono hundred and five Sireure, sub-divided 
into two thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-seven kuabahs.. I •/«•«, tr. fHathciu, 
ii. 1 ; Jarreit, ii. 115.] 

1644.—“On the land side arc tho houses 
of tho Vmuulor (?) or Possessor of the 
Casabe, which is as much os to say tho town 
or afdra of Mom Kay m (Bombay). This 
town of Mombaym is a small and scattered 
affair.” — Jlocarro, MS. fol. 227. 

o. 1844-45.—“In the centre of the large 
Otubah of Streevygoontum exists an old 
rand fori, or rather wall of about 20 feet 


high, surrounding some 120 houses of a 
body of people calling themselves Katie 
Vellalo *,-that is ‘ Fort VeUalas.' Within 
this wall no police officer, warrant or Peon 
ever enters. . . . The females are said to 
be kept in a state of great degradation and 
ignorance. They never pass without the 
walls alive ; when dead they are carried 
out by night in sacks.” — Report by Mr. E. 
Ii. Thomas, Coflector of Tinnevelly, quoted 
in IjOnl Stanhope’* Miscellan irs, 2nd series, 
1872, p. 132. 

CUSCUSS, CUSS, s„ Pers.—H. 
khaskhas. The roots of a grass [called 
in N. India sentjuf or tin,] which 
aljounds in the drier parts of India, 
Anatherum. m urimt am (Beauv.), An- 
dropoynn murimtux (Retz), used in 
India during the hot dry winds to 
mnke screens, which are kept con¬ 
stantly wet, in the wind&w openings, 
and the fragrant evaporation from 
which greatly cools tne house (see 
TATTY). This device seems to he as¬ 
cribed by Abul Fazl to the inventiou 
of Akbar. These roots are well known 
j in Fram e hv the name retyver, which 
j is the Tain, name ivft-ireru, ‘the root 
I which is dug up.’ In some of the N. 

I Indian vernaculars khmkhas is ‘a 
1 poppy-heJul 1 ; [hut this is a different 
| word, ttkt. khtixkham , and compare P. 

: khashkhash ). 

{ c. 1590.—“But they (tho Hindus) were 
I notorious for the want of cold water, tho 
j intolerable heat of their climate, . . . His 
' Majesty remedied all these evils and defect*. 

1 He taught them how to cool water by tho 
1 help of saltpetre. ... He ordered mat* to 
be woven of a cold odoriferous root called 
Khuss . . . and when wetted with water 
ou the outside, those within enjoy a pleas¬ 
ant cool air in the height of summer."— 
Ayeen {Gladwin, 1800), ii. 196; fed. Jarrett, 
iii. 91. 

1663.— “ Kas lanays." Sec quotation 
under TATTY. 

1810.-- “The KussKuss . . . when fresh, 
i is rather fmgrant, though tho scent is some¬ 
what termceoiis."— Williamson, V. M. i. 
235. 

1824.- -“ W« have tried to keep our rooms 
cool with ' tatties,’ which are mats formed 
of the Suakoa, a peculiar sweet-scented 
grass. . . ."— 1/eUr, ed. 1844, i. 59. 

It. is curious that the coarse grass 
which covers the more naked parts of 
the Islands of the Indian Archipelago 
appears to be called kmu-knsu ( Wallace, 
2nd ed. ii. 74). But we know not if 
there is any community of origin in 
these names. 
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[1832.—“The sirrakee (sirki) and sainturh 
(senihd) are two specimens of one genus of 
jungle grass, the roots of which are called 
secundah (sirkanda) or khus-khus.’ 1 — Mrs. 
Meer Hasan Ali , Observations, kc., ii. 208.] 

In the sense of poppy-seed or poppy- 
head, this word is P.; De Orta says 
Ar.; [see above.] t 

1663. — “. . . nt Camhaiete, seeing in the 
market that they were .selling poppy-heads 
big enough to till a ramuta, and also some 
no bigger than ours, and asking the name, 

1 was told that it was caxeax (cuhcuh)— 
and that in fact is the name in Arabic— 
and they told mo that of those puppies was 
made opium (amjiilo), cuts being made in 
the poppy-head, so that the opium exudes.” 
—Garcia lie ih-ta, f. 155. 

1621.—“The 24th of April public pro¬ 
clamation was made in Is|>ahan by the 
King’s order . . . that on pain of death, 
no one should drink coni ur, which is a 
liquor made from the husk of the capsule 
of opium, called by them khash-khash-”— 
/’. del (a Valle , it. 209; [cix'nur is P. kuht&r). 

CUSP ADORE, s. An old term for 
a spittoon. Port.Vns/wd«m, from cuspir, 
[Lat. wnsp uerel to spit. Cuspidor 
would be properly qui mult urn spuit. 

[1554.—Speaking of the greatness of the 
Sultan of Bengal, he says to illustrate it - 
“ From the camphor which goes with his 
spittle when he spits into his gold spittoon 
(cospldor) his chamberlain has an' income of 
2000 cruzados.”— CasUuihrxfa, Bk. iv. ch. 83.] 

1672.—“Here maintain themselves three 
of the most powerful lords and Naiks of this 
kingdom, who are subject to the Crown 
of Velour, and pay it tribute of many 
hundred Pagodas . . . viz. Vilipa-nnik of 
Madura, the King's Cuapidoor-Wirer, 200 
Pagodas, Cristapa-iuiik of Chnuju-J *, the 
King’s Jietrl- server, 200 pagodas, the Sad 
of TanjouKer, the King’s Warder and 
Umbrella carrier. 400 Pagodas. . . 
bat dams. Germ. ed. 153. 

1736.—In a list of silver plate wo have 
‘ ‘ 5 cuapadorea. Wheeler, iii. 139. 

1775.—“ Before each person was placed "a 
large brass salver, a block earthen pot of 
water, and a brass enspadore.”— Forrest, V. 
to S. Guinea, kc. (at Magindanac), 235. 

[1900.—“The royal cusp&dore" is men¬ 
tioned among the regalia at Selangor, and a 
*' cutpadore ” (kelor) is part of tho marriage 
appliances.— Steal, Malay Magic, 26, 374. J 

CUSTARD-APPLE, s. The name 
in India of a fruit (Anona squamosa , L.) 
originally introduced from 8. America, 
but which spread over India during the 
16th century. Its commonest name 
in Hindustan is sharlfa, i.e, * noble'; 
hut it is also called Sltap’hal, i.e. ‘the 


Fruit of Slta,’ whilst another Anona 
(‘bullock's heart,' A. reticulata, L., the 
custard-apple of the W. Indies, where 
both names are applied to it) is called 
in the south by the name of her 
husband Rdma. And the Sttap’hal and 
Rdmv’hal have become the subject of 
Hindu legends (see Forbes , Or. Mem. iik 
410). The fruit is called in Chinese 
Fan-li-chi , i.e. foreign leechee. 

A curious controversy has arisen 
from time to time as to whether this 
fruit and its congeners were really 
imjHirted from the New World, or 
were indigenous in India. They are 
not mentioned among Indian fruits by 
Baber (c. a.d. 1530), but the transla¬ 
tion of the Am (c. 1590) by Prof. 
Blochmann contains among the “ Sweet 
Fruits of Hindustan,” Custard-apple 
(p. 66). On referring to the original, 
however, the word is sadtfp'hal (Jructus 
perennis), a Hind, term for which 
Shukespear gives many applications, 
not one of them the anona. The brl 
is one ( Aegle marmclos ), and seems 
fis prok-ible as any (see BAEL). The 
custard-apple is not mentioned by 
Garcia oe Orta (1563), Linschoten 
(1597), or even by P. della Valle 
(1624). It is not in Bontius (1631), 
nor in Piso’s commentary on Bontius 
(1658), but is described as an American 

I iroduct in the West Indian part of 
'iso’s book, under the Brazilian name 
Araticu. Two species are described as 
common by P Vincenzo Maria, whose 
book was published in 1672. Both 
the custard-apple and the sweet-sop 
are fruits now generally diffused in 
India ; but of their having been im¬ 
ported from the New World, the name 
Anona , which we find in Oviedo to 
have been the native West. Indian 
name of one of the species, and which 
in various corrupted shajies is applied 
to them over different parts of the 
East, is an indication. Oawfwrd, it 
is true, in his Malay Dictionary ex¬ 
plains norm or buah- (“fruit”) noiia 
iu its application to the custard-apple 
as fruclus virginalis, from nona, the 
term applied in the Malay countries 
(like missy in India) to an unmarried 
European lady. But in the face of the 
American word this becomes out of the 
question. 

It is, however, a fact that among the 
Bharhut sculptures, among the carv¬ 
ings dug np at Muttra by General 
Cunningham, and among (hi oopiei 
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from wall-paint:>i at Ajanta (as 
pointed out by Sir G. Birawood in 
1874, (see Athenaeum , 26th October), 
[Bombay Gazetteer, xii. 490]) there is a 
fruit represented which is certainly 
very like a custard-apple (though an 
abnormally big one), and not very like 
auything else yet pointed out. General 
Cunningham is convinced that it is a 
custard-apple, and urges hi corrobora¬ 
tion of his view that trie Portuguese in 
introducing the fruit (which he does 
not deny) were merely bringing coals 
to Newcastle ; that he Inis found ex¬ 
tensive tracts in various parts of India 
covered with the wild custard-apple; 
and also that this fruit bears tin in¬ 
digenous Hindi name, (ltd or dt, from 
the Sanskrit dtripya. 

It seems hard to pronounce about 
this dtripya. A very high authority, 
Prof. Max Muller, to whom we once 
referred, doubted whether the word 
(meaning‘delightful’) ever existed in 
real Sanskrit. It was probably an 
artificial name given to the fruit, and 
he compared it aptly to the factitious 
Latin of aureum malum for “orange,” 
though the latter word really comes 
from the Sanskrit ndntnga. On the 
other hand, dtripya is quoted by Raja 
Radhakant Deb, in his Sanskrit dic¬ 
tionary, from a medieval work, flie 
Dravyaguna. And the question 
would have to he considered now far 
the MSS. of such a work are likely to 
have been subject to modern interpola¬ 
tion. Sanskrit names have certainly 
been invented for many objects which 
were unknown till recent centuries. 
Thus, for example, Williams gives 
more than one won! for cart as, or 
prickly pear, a class of plants which 
was certainly introduced from America ' 
(see Vidara and Vievasaraha, in his 
Skt. Dictionary). 

A new difficulty, moreover, arises as 
to the indigenous claims of did, which 
is the name for the fruit in Malalwr as 
well as in Upper India. For, on turn¬ 
ing for light to the splendid works of 
the Dutch ancients, Rneede and Rmn- 
phius, we find in the former (lJortus 
Malhbarieut, part iv.) a reference to a 
certain author, ‘Recchus de Plantis 
Mexican is,’ as giving a drawing of a 
custard-apple tree, the name of which 
in Mexico was ahold or atd, “fructu 
apud Mexicunos praecellenti artior 
nobilis” (the expressions are note¬ 
worthy, for the popular Hindustani 


name of the fruit is eharifa = “ nohilia”). 
We also find in a Manilla Vocabulary 
tliat ate or atte is the name of this fruit 
in the Philippines. And from Rheede 
we learn that in MaJibar the did was 
sometimes called by a native name 
-meaning “the Manilla jack-fruit”; 
whilst the Anona reticulata , cr sweet- 
sop, was called by the Malabars “ the 
Paranyi (i.e. Firingi or Portuguese) 
jack-fruit.” 

These facts seem to indicate that 
probably the dtd and its name came 
to India from Mexico vid the Philip¬ 
pines, whilst the anona and its name 
came to India from Hispaniola vid the 
< \ipe. I u the face of these probabilities 
the argument, of General Cunningham 
from the existence of the tree in a wild 
state loses force. The fact is undoubted 
and may be corrolsirated by the follow¬ 
ing passage from “ Observations on the 
nature of the Food of the Inhabitants of 
South India,” 1864, p. 12: —“1 have seen 
; it stated in a ltotanical work that this 
>lant. (Anona *q.) is not indigenous, 
nit introduced from America, or the 
W. Indies. If so, it has taken most 
kindly to the soil of the Deccan, for 
the jungles are full of it”: [also see 
Wait , Peon. Diet. ii. 259 sey., who 
supports the foreign origin of. the 
plant]. The author adds that the 
wild custard-apples saved the lives of 
many during famine in the Hyderal>ad 
lountry. Rut on the other hand, the 
Aryemme Mexuuna , a plant of un¬ 
questioned American origin, is now 
one of the most familiar weeds all over 
India. The cashew (Ameardiiun oeci- 
dentale), also of American origin, and 
carrying its American name with it to 
India, not only forms tracts of jungle 
now (as Sir G. Bird wood has stated) 
in Ceiiara and the. Concan (and, as we 
may add from personal knowledge, in 
Tanjore), hut was described by P. 
Vincenzo Maria, more than two 
hundred and twenty years ago, as 
then al >ounding in the wilder tracts 
of the western coast. 

The question raised by General 
Cunningham is an old one, for it is 
alluded to l»y Rumphius, who ends by 
leaving it in doubt. We cannot say 
that, we have seen any satisfactory 
suggestion of another (Indian) plant 
as that represented in the ancient 
sculpture of Bharhut [Dr. Watt says: 
“They may prove to be conventional 
! representations of the jack-fruit tree 
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or some other allied plant; they are 
not unlike the flower-heads of the 
sacred kadamba or Anthocevhalus,” (lot-, 
cit. i. 260)]. But it is well to get rid 
of fallacious arguments on either side. 

In the “ Materia Medica of the Hindus 
by Udoy Claim! Dutt, with a Glossary 
by G. King, M.B., Calc. 1877,” we find 
the following synonyms given :— 

lt Anona squamosa : Skt. Gandagatra ; 
Beng. Aid; Hind. Shmifa, and SfUU 
pkai .” 

“ Anonn reticulata: Skt. Lavali; 
Beng. Lotui.” * 

1672.—“The plant <<f the Atta in 4 or 5 
years comes to its greatest size . . . the 
fruit . . . under the rind is divided into so 
many wedges, corresjmndiug to the external 
compartments. . . The pulp is very white, 
tender, delicate, and so delicious that it 
unites to agreeable sweetness a most delight¬ 
ful fragrance like rose-water . . . and if 
presented to one unacquainted with it ho 
would certainly take it for a blamnnge. . . . 
The Anoint," kc., Ac.—/'. Vincenzo Maria, 

pp. 346-7- 

1690.—“They (Hindu*} feed likewise upon 
Pine-Apples, Custard-apples, so called 
because they resemble « Custard in Colour 
and Taste. . . Orington. 303. 

c. 1830.—“. . . the custard-apple, like 
russet bogs of cold pudding.” - Tom (Jringle's 
Log, ed. 1863, p. 140. 

1878.—“The gushing cuBtard-appIe with 
its crust of stones and luscious pulp .”—Ph 
Robinson, In■ my Indian Unrdtn, [49J. 

CUSTOM, h. Used in Madras as 
the equivalent of Dnstoor, Dustoory, 
of which it is a translation. Both 
words illustrate the origin of Customs 
in the solemn revenue sense. 

1683.—“Threder and Barker positively 
denied ye overweight, ye Merchant* proved 
it by their books; but ye skeyne out of 
every draught was contest, and duimed as 
their due, iiaving been always the custom.” 
—‘Hedges, Diary, Hak. Hoc. i. 83. 

1768-71.—“Banyans, who . . . servo in 
this capacity without any fixed pay, but 
they know how much more they may charge 
upon every rupee, than they have in reality 
paid, and this is called costumado.”— 
Stawrinus, £.T., i. 522. 

CUSTOMER s. Used in old books 
of Indian trade for the native official 
who exacted duties. [The word was 


* Mr Joseph Hooker observes that the use of 
the terms Custard-apple, Bullock’s heart, and 
Sweet-sop has been so indiscriminate or uncertain 
that it is hardly possible to use them with un¬ 
questionable accuracy. 


in common use in England from 1448 
to 1748 ; see N.K D.] 

[1609. — “ HU houses . . . are seised on 
by the Customer.”— Danvers, Letters, i. 25; 
and comp. Foster, ibid. ii. 225. 

[1615.—“The Customer should eonie and 
visitt them." —Sir T. Roe, Hak. Soc. i. 44.) 

1682.—“The .several affronts, insolence*, 
and abuses doyly put upon us by Boolcbund, 
our chief Customer. — Hedges, Diaru, [Hak. 
Soc. i. 33]. ‘ 

CUTCH, s. Sec CATECHU. 

CUTCH, n.p. Properly Kachchh , a 
native State in the West of India, 
immediately adjoining Sind, the Rajput 
ruler of which is called the Rdo. The 
name does not occur, as far as we have 
found, in any of the earlier Portuguese 
writers, nor in Linschoten, [hut the 
j latter mentions the gulf under the 
name of Jatjueta (Hak. Soc. i. 56 sag.)]. 
Tin: Skt. word karhrhha seems to mean 
a morass or low, flat land. 

c. lOW. -“At this place (Mansura) tho 
river (Indus) divides into two streams, one 
empties itself into the sen in the neigh )x»ur- 
hood of the city of Liih&ritni, and the other 
branches off to the east to tho borders of 
Hack.''— Af-Rir&ns, in HI Hot, i. 49. 

Again, “Each, the country producing 
gum ” (i.e. mukat or bde'iium), p. 60 . 

The port mentioned in the next 
three extracts was probably Mondavi 
(this name is said to signify “Custom- 
House”; [mandicl, ‘a temporary hut,* 
is a term commonly applied to a 
bazaar in N T . India]. 

1611. — “Cuts -tiagore, a place not far from 
the River of Zinde."— Nvc. Dunn ton, in 
Purehas, i. 307. 

[1612.—“The other ship which proved of 
Cuts-noyrtwa.”- -JJanver*, Letters, i. 179.] 

c. 1615.— “ Francisco Sodre . . . who waa 
serving as captain-major of the fortress of 
Dio, went to Cache, with twelve ships and a 
sangnirel, to inflict chastisement for the 
arrogance and insolence of these blacks 
(“ . . . /tela toberbia e desaforot d'estes 
negro*. . . ."—“Of these niggers 1 think¬ 
ing that he might do it as easily as Caspar 
do Hello had punished those of Por. ■— 
Bocarro, 257. 

[c. 1661.—“Dara . . . traversing with 
speed the territories of the Raja Katche 
soon reached tho province of Qusorate....” 
— Bernier, ed. Constable, 78.] 

1727.—“The first town on ths south side 
of tho Indus is Cutch~*o 00 en." — A. 
Hamilton, i. 131; (ad. 1744]. 
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OUTOH OUNDAVA, n.p. Kachchh I the Conquest of Sind, made in a.d. 
(landdva or KackrM, a province of 1216 (see Elliot, L 166). 

Biluchistan, under the Khan of Kela’t, 


adjoining our province of Sind; a 
level plain, subject to inordinate heat 
in summer, and to the visitation of the 
tiinilm. Across the northern part of 
this plain runs the railway from 
Sukktir to Sibi. < iaruldm , the chief 

I tlace, has been shown by Sir H. 
Clliot. to 1* the KandtlbU or KaruUulM 
of the Arab geographers of the 9th 
and 10th centuries. The name in its 
modern shape, or what seems intended 
for the same, occurs in the Persian 
version of the (fhachn<Imah, or H. of j 

A ctttcha llrtrk is a ‘mn-driod lirick. 

,. lloinf is built of until, or of mm- 
dned brick. 

,, Jlotul is earthwork only. 

,, ApjumttiiiJ-nt i.s acting or tem- 

j»orar)*. 

,, Settlement w one where the land 
is held without lease. 

., or is one which 

is rough, superficial, and un¬ 
trustworthy. 

,, Maitod, or Srrr. is the smaller, 

where two weights are in use, 
us often hap(>eri>. 

Major is a brevet or local Major. 

,, Colour is one that won't wash. 

,, Freer is a simple ague or a light 
attack. 

,, J\e<- generally means one of 

those amorphous cuppers, 
current m uji-countrv buwirs 
at varying rates of value. 

„ (,W~ sue analog\ under Mound 

ttlsiVU. 

,, Hoot. A ns >f of mud Is id on 
heam.s ; or of thatch, tec. 

„ Scouiulrrf, a limp and fatuous 
kiutvo. 

,, Siam (m/ft.t) is the tailor’s tuck 
for trying on. 

1763.- “H parnit que les catcha comes | 
sont plus en usage que les a litres eosses dans ■ 
to gouvorncmcnt du llecan." -Istlrtt Ediji- 
antes, xv. MO. 

1863.— “ In short, in America, where they 
cannot get a pucka railway they take a 
kutoha one instead. This, 1 think, is what 
we must do in India."— Lord Klffin, in 
Letters and Jour mis, 432. 

Captain Burton, in ft letter dated 
Aug. 26, 1879, and printed in the 
“Academy" (p. 177), explains the 
gypsy word gorgio , for a Gentile or 
non-Rommany, as being kachhi or 
Otttduh. This may be, but it does 
not carry conviction. 


CUTCHA, KUTOHA, adj. Hiiui 
kachchd, * raw, crude, unripe, un¬ 
cooked.’ Thit’ word is with its oppo¬ 
site pakkd (see PUCKA) among the 
most constantly recurring Anglo-Indian 
colloquial terms, owing to the great 
variety of metaphorical applications of 
which both are susceptible. The 
billowing are a few examples only, 
but they will indicate the manner of 
use better than any attempt at com¬ 
prehensive definition :— 

A pucka lirick is a properly kiln-burnt 
brick. 

,, is of burnt brick or stone 

with time, and generally 
with a terraced plaster roof. 

,, Ruud is a Macadamised one. 

,, .1 p]Mi ; ptm*nt is permanent. 

„ Settlement is one fixed for a term 
of years, 

,, .I>if. or Estimate, is carefully 

made, and claiming to be 
relied on. 

,, Man ml, nr Seer, is the larger of 

twi i in use. 

,, Major, is a regimental Major. 

„ CVo«r, is one that will wash. 

,, Fec*r, is a dangerous remittent 
or the like (what the Italians 
call pernirciotu). 

,, Pic*; a double copper coin 

formerly in use; also a 
pr<q>cr pice ( $ anna) from 

the ttovt. mints. 

,, < -see under Mound above. 

,, R«of; a terraced roof made with 
cement. 

„ Scoundrel, one whose motto la 
“ Thorough." 

,, Seam is the definite stitch of the 
garment. 

CUTCHA.-PUCKA, adj. This term 
is applied in Bengal to a mixt, kind of 
building in which burnt brick is used, 
but which is cemented with mud in¬ 
stead of lime-mortar. 

CUTCHERRY, and in Madras 
CUTOHERY, s. An office of ad¬ 
ministration, a court-house. Hind. 
huhahrl; used also in Ceylon. The 
word is not usually now, in Bengal, 
applied to a merchant’s counting-house, 
which is called dufter. but it is applies! 
to the office of an Indigo-Planter or a 
Zemindar, the business in which is 
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more like that of a Magistrate’s or 
Collector’s Office. In the service of 
Tippoo Sahib cutcherry was used in 
peculiar senses besides the ordinary 
one. In the civil administration it 
seems to have been used for something 
like what we should n.->w call Depart¬ 
ment (see e.ij. Tippoo's Letter*, 292) ; 
and in the army for a division or large 
brigade (ejj. ibid. 332 ; .and see under j 
JTBHE and quotiition from Wilks j 
below). [ 

1610.—‘’Over against this seat is the < 
Cichery or Court of Kolls, where the King’s • 
Viseer sits every morning some three houres. \ 
by whose hands [vi-s.so all matters of Kents, i 
Grants, Lands, Firmans, Debts, <fco.” 
Hankins, in /'nrchas , i. 439. 

1673.—“At the lower End the Koval * 
Exchange or Queahery . . . ojams its fold- : 
ing doors.”— fryer, ‘261. 

[1702. “But in>t makeing an early 
escape themselves were carried into the , 
Cacherra or publick Gaol."— Hedges, IHai ti, 
Hak. Soe. ii. cvi.] 

1763. — “'J’he Secretary acquaints the ' 
Board that agreeably to their orders of the 
9th May, he last Saturday attended the 
Court of Cnteheny, and acquainted the 
Members with the charge the President of 
the Court had laid against them for non- 
attendance."—In Loni/, 316. 

,, “The protection of our Gomastahs 
and servants from the oppression and juris¬ 
diction of the Zemindnrs and their Cut- 
cherrles has l>een ever found to be a lilierty 
highly essential l>oth to the honour and 
interest of our nation.”—From the Chief 
and Council at Dacca, in Caa Sitturt, i. 247- 


short time of Death ; whoever communicates 
this to the Bombay Govt, or to my wife 
will be amply rewarded. (Signed) Richard 
Matthews.”'-- Xarrative of Mr. William 
Drake, and other Prisoners (in Mysore), in 
Mailras Courier, 17th Nov. 

e. 1796.—“, . . the other Asof Mi ran 
Hussein, was a low fellow and a delxuichee, 

. . . who in different. . . towns was carried 
in his palki on the shoulders of dancing girls 
rs ugly as demons to his Kutcheri or hall 
of audience.”— H. of Tipi 'SuitAn, E.T. by 
Miles, 246. 

,, “. . . the favour of the Sultan towards 

that worthy man (Diindia Wagh) still con¬ 
tinued to increase . . . but although, after 
u time, a Kutcheri, or brigade, was named 
after him. and order-, were issued for his 
release, it was to no purjs»ne.” —Ibid. 218. 

[c. 1810. --" Four appears to have been the 
fortunate number (with Tipjioo ; four com¬ 
panies (</?"■), one battalion {Imp), four f«y«r 
one inslifKii, (see KOSHOON): . . . four 
eiisli<Hn,<, niie Cutcherry. The establishment 
. . . of a - “U/i ',-1 </ . . . 6,689, but these 
munliers fluctuated with the Sultaun's 
caprices, and at one time a cushion, with its 
cuvalr\ attached, was a legion of about 
3,000. r '-- Wills, Mysore, cd. 1869, ii. 132.J 

1834. — “! mean, my dear lady Wroiigh- 
ton. that the man to wh>>m Sir Charles is 
most, heavily indebted, is an officer ( .f his 
own Kucheree, the very sircar w ho cringes 
to you every morning for orders .”—The 
Baboo, ii. 126. 

1860.—“I was told that many years ago, 
what remained of the Dutch records were 
removed from the record-room of the 
Colonial Office to the Cutcherry of the 
Government Agent.” — Tranent's Crylon, 
i. xxviii. 


c. 1766.—“ We can truly aver that during 
almost five years that we presided in the 
Cutchery Court of Calcutta, never any 
murder or atrocious crime came liefore us 
but it was proved in the end a Bramin was 
at the bottom of it.”— Hohoell, Interesting 
Historical Events, Pt. U. 162. 

1783.—“The moment they find it true 
that the English Government shall remain as 
it is, they will divide sugar and sweetmeats 
among all the people in the Cutcheree; 
then every body will speak sweet words.”— 
Motive IjeUer, in Forbes , Or. Mem. iv. 227. 

1786.—“You must not suffer any one to 
come to your house; and whatever business 
you may have to do, let it be transacted in 
our Kuehurry.”— Tippoo's Letters, 303. 

1791.—“At Seringapatara General Mat¬ 
thews was in confinement. James Skurry 
was sent for one day to the Kutcherry 
there, and some pewter plates with marks 
on them were shown to him to explain ; he 
saw on them words to this purport, ‘ I am 
indebted to the Malabar Christians on 
account of the Public Service 40,000 its. ; 
the Company owes me (about) 30,000 Ha. ; 
I have taken Poison and am now within a 


1873.—“I’d rather be out here in a font, 
any time . . , than lie stowing all dav in a 
stuffy Kutcherry listening to Kam Buksli 
and Co. perjuring thorn selves till they are 
nearly white in the ii\ce."—T/ie True Il>- 
former , i. 4. 

1883.—“Surrounded hy what seemed to 
me a mob of natives, with two or three does 
at his feet, talking, writing, dictating,—In 
short doing Cuteijeny.”— C. It,tikes, in 
Bosworth Smith's Lord Lawrence, i. 59. 

CUTCHNAB, & Hind, kachndr, Sk t. 
kdneharufra ( kiinehann , ‘gold’) the 
beautiful dowering tree llauhinia 
variegata, L., and some other species 
of the same genus (N. O. Leguminotae ). 

1856. — “Very good fireworks were ex¬ 
hibited . . . among the bent was a sort of 
maypole hung round with minor fireworks 
which went off in a blaze and roll of smoke, 
leaving disclosed a tree bung with quivering 
flowers of purple flame, evidently intended 
to represent the Kachnar of the Burmese 
forests/*— Yule., Mission to Ava, 96. 
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OUTTAOK, n.p. The chief city 
of Orissa, and district immediately 
attached. From Skt. kataka, ‘an 
army, a camp, a royal city.’ This 
name AUkalaka is applied by I bn 
Batuta in the 14th century to Deogir 
in the Deccan (iv. 46), or at least to 
a part of the town adjoining that 
ancient fortress. 

c. 1567.-— “ C'itta di Catheca. "—Onsare 
Frdtrici, in Ramusio, iii. 392. [Catecha, in 
Hail. ii. 358]. 

[c. 1590.—“ Attock on the Indus is called 
Atai Benares in contra distinction to Ka talc 
Benares in Orissa at the opposite extroruity 
of the Empire.”— Ain, cd. Jarrett, ii. 311.) 

1633. —“The 30 of April we set forward 
in the Morning for the City of Coteka (it 
is a city of seven miles in compassc. and it 
standeth a mile from Malcandy whore the 
Court is kept.”— limbi *, in I/akl. v. 49. 

1726. — “ Cattek.”— Valrutijn, v. 158. 


CUTTANEE, «. Some kind of 
piece-goods, apparently either of silk 
or mixed silk and cotton. Kuttdn, 
Pers., is flax or linen cloth. This is 
perhaps the word. [Kattan is now used 
in India for the waste selvage in silk 
weaving, which is sold to 1’atwas, and 
used for stringing ornaments, such as 
jotham (armlets of gold or silver Wads) 
bdzubande (armlets with folding bands), 
&c. (Yusuf Ali, Mon. on Silk Fabrics, 
66).] Cut&neea appear in Milburn’s 
list of Calcutta piece-goods. 

[1598.—“Cotonlaa, which are like canvas.” 
— Linschoten, Hak. Soc. i. 60.] 

[1648. — “Contends.” See under AL- 

CATIF. 

[1673.—“ Cuttanee breeches.” See under 

ATLAS. 

[1690.—“ . . . rich Silks, such as Atlasses, 
Cuttanee*. . . ."—See under ALLEJA. 

[1734. — “They manufacture ... in 
cotton and silk called Cutteneea. ’’- A. 
Hamilton, i. 126 ; ed. 1744.] 

GUTTBY. See KHUTTRY. 


OYBUS, BYE AS, BABU8, &c. A 

common corruption of Hind, sdras, 
[Skt. sarasa, the ‘lake bird,’] or (cor¬ 
ruptly) sdrhant, the name of the great 
gray crane, Onu Antigone, L., gener¬ 
ally found in pairs, held almost sacred 
in Borne parts of India, and whose 
“fine trumpet-like call, uttered when 
alarmed or on the wing, can be heard 
a couple of miles off ” (Jerdon). [The 
British soldier calls the bird a "Smous,” 
and is fond of shooting him for the pot.] 
T 


1672. •— “. . . peculiarly Brand-geese, 
Colum [see COOLUNGL and Benue, a 
species of the former."— Fryer, 117. 

1807.— “ The argeelak as well aa the cyrus, 
and all the aquatic tribe are extremely fond 
of snakes, which they . . , swallow down 
their long throats with great despatch.”— 
Williamson, Or. Field Sports, 27. 

[1809.—“Saros.” See under COOLUNG.] 

1813.—In Forbes's Or. Mem. (ii. 5477 seqq. ; 
(2nd ed. i. 502 see</.]), there is a curious story 
of a Cyrus or Sakhr&s (as be writes it) which 
Forbes had tamed in India, and which nine 
years afterwards recognised its master when 
he visited General Conway’s menagerie at 
Park Place near Henley. 

1840.—“ Bands of gobblin g pe licans ” (see 
this word, probably ADJUTANTS are 
meant) “and groups of tall Cyruses in tbeir 
half-Quaker, half-lancer plumage, consulted 
and conferred together, in seeiping per¬ 
plexity an to the nature of our intentions.” 

-Mrs. Mackenzie, Storms and Sunshine of a 
Soldier's Li/e, i. 108. 


D 


DABUL, n.p. Ddhhol. In the 
Inter Middle Ages a famous port of 
the Konk&n, often coupled with Chotll 
(q.v.X carrying ou extensive trade with 
the West of Asia. It lies in the modern 
dist. of RatnagirL, in lat. 17° 34', on 
the north IwiiK of the Anjanwel or 
Vnshishti R. In some maps (t.g. A. 
Arrowsmith’s of 1816, long the standard 
map of India), and in W. Hamilton’s 
Gazetteer, it is confounded with Dtipoli, 
12 in. north, and not a seaport. 

c. 1475. —“Dabyl is also a very extensive 
seaport, where many horses are brought 
from Mysore,* Rabast [AraMstan? i.e. 
Arabia], Khorassan, Turkistan, Neghostan.” 
—Xikitin. p. 20. “It is a very large town, 
the great meeting-place for all nations 
living along the coast of India and of 
Ethiopia."— Ibid. 30. 

1602.—“The gale abated, and the caravels 
reached land at D&bul, where they rigged 
their lateen sails, and mounted their oral- 
lory."--Cerrfrt, Three Voyages of V. da Gama, 
Hak. Soc. 303. 

1610. —“ Having seen Cevel and its cus¬ 
toms, I went to another city, distant 
from it two days journey, which is called 
D&buli. . . . There are Moorish merchants 
here in very great numbors.”— Varthema, 
114. 

* Mysore is nonsense. As suggested by Sir J. 
Campbell in the Bombay GatsUmr, Mite (Egypt) ia 
probably the word. 
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1516.—"This Dabul has a very good har¬ 
bour, where there always congregate many 
Moorish ships from various ports, ana 
esjpecially from Mekkah, Aden, and Ormuz 
with horses, and from Cambay, Diu, and 
the Malabar country."— Barbosa, 72. 

1554.—“ 23d Voyage, from D&bul to 
Aden.”— Tfus Mokit, in J. As. Soc. Bmg 
v. 464. 

1572.—See CamSes, x. 72. 

[c. 1665.—“ The King of Bijnpur has three 
good ports in this kingdom: theso are Raja- 
pur, Dabhol, and Kareputtun. "—Torentier, 
ed. Batl, i. 181 s*^.] 


K 'ves it as used in E. H. It appears to 
s connected with Skt. dashta, 'pressed . 
together.’] 

1810.—“ Decoits, or water-robbers.”— 
Williamson, 1*. M. ii. 396. 

1812.—“Dacoits, a species of depredators 
who infest the country in gangs."— Fifth 
Report, p. 9. 

1817.— “The crime of dacoity” (that is, 
robbery by gangs), says Sir Hchry Strachoy, 
“. . . has, I believe, increased greatly since 
the British administration of justice.”— Milt, 
H. of B. /., v. 466. | 


DACCA, n.p. Properly Dhtlhi, j 
[‘the wood of dlaik (see DHAWK) trees’; 
the. Imp. Gaz. suggests Dhukeswari, ‘ the i 
concealed goddess A city in the east I 
of Bengal, once ot great importance, | 
especially in the later Mahomniedan : 
history ; famous also for the “ Dana | 
muslins” woven there, tlie annual ad- i 
vances for which, prior to 1801, are i 
said to have amounted to £250,000. . 
[ Taylor, Deter, and Hitt. Areomit of the 
Cotton Manufacture of Dacca in Jirnyal], 
Daka is throughout Central Asia ap- j 
plied to all muslins imported through 
Kabul. 

c. 1612.—“. . . lilieros Omanis asseeutus j 
vivos cepit, eosoue cum olephantis ct omni¬ 
bus thesauri* defuncti, post <juam Daeck ; 
Bengalac metropolim est roversii'- 1 , misit , 
ad regem.”—/> Last, quoted by Btvchniann, 

Aim, i. 521. 

[c. 1617.—“Dekaka" in Sir T. Roe’s List, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 538.] 

c. 1660.—“The same Robbers took SttUan- 
Sajah at Daka, to carry him away in i 
tbeir Galeaases to Rakan. . . — Bernier, * 

E.T. 55; (ed. Constable, 109]. 

1665.-“ Daca is a great Town, that ex¬ 
tends itself only in length; every one 
coveting to have an House by the Ganges 
side. The length ... is above two leagues. 

. . . These Houses are projierly no more 
than paltry Huts built up with Bamhovc'*, 
and aaub’d over with fat Earth.”— Taver¬ 
nier, E.T. ii. 55; [ed. Ball, i. 128]. 

1682.—“The only expedient left was for 
the Agent to go himself in person to the 
Xaboh and I)van at Decca. ” - Jledges, Dian/, 
Oct. 9; [Hak. Soc. i. 33]. 

DACOIT, DACOO, s. Hind, dakait, 
ddkdyat, dtlkii; a roblmr belonging to 
an armed gang. The term, being 
current in Bengal, got into the Penal 
Code. By-law, to constitute dacoity, 
there must be five or more in the 
gang committing the crime. Beanies 
derives the word from ddknd, ‘to shout/ 
a sense not in Bhakespear’s Diet. [It 
is to be found in Platts, and Fallon 


1834. — “ It is a conspiracy ! a false war¬ 
rant !—they are Dakoos ! iJakoos! 1 "—The 
Baboo, ii. 202. 

1872.—“ Daniya ! Why, what has ho 
conic here for 1 1 have not heard of any 

dacoity <>r murder in the Village."— (lorinda 
Samantn, i. 264. 

DADNY, s. H. dddnl, [P. drfdav, 

‘ to give ’]; an advance made to a crafts¬ 
man, a weaver, or the like, by one who 
Hades in tin* goods produced. 

1678. “ Wee mot with S<>rno trouble 

About Investment of Taffaties w®* 1 hath 
Continued ever Since, Soe y l wee had not 
been able to give out any daudne on Muxu- 
d.ivnd Siile many weauours absenting them- 
-mlves. . . ."—MS. Better of 3d June, from 
(.'assumbtizar Factory, in India Office. 

1683. --“(’huttermui) and Deepchund, two 
Cassuinbazur mendiants this day assured 
me Mr. Oharneok givoH out all his new 
Sicf.a Rupees for Dadny at 2 j>er cont., and 
never gives the Oonijiany credit for more 
than 1] iiipce by which he gains and putts 
m his own picket Rupees jf por cont. of all 
1 he money he pxys, which amounts to a great 
Summe in ye Ycore: at least £1,000 
sterling.”— Hedges, Diary, Oct. 2; [Hak. 
Sue. i. 121, also sec i. 83}. 

1748.—“The Sets lieing all present at 
the Hoard inform us that last year they 
dissented to the employment of FillicK 
t’hund, Uoasoruin, Occore, and Otteram, 
they being of.a different caste, and conse¬ 
quently they could not do business with 
them, upon which they refused Dtdsty, 
and having the same objection to make this 
year, they projiose taking their shares of 
the Dadney” Ft. William Cons., May 23. 
In Bony, p, 9. 

1772. —“I oliservo that the Court of Di¬ 
rector* have ordered the yomastahs to be 
withdrawn, and the investment to he pro¬ 
vided by Dadney merchants ."—Warren 
Bastings to J. Purling, in Gleig, i. 227, 

DAGBAIL, a Hind, from Pern. 
ddyh-i-bel , * spude-mark.’ The line dug 
to trace, out on the ground a camp, or 
a road or other construction. As the 
central line of a road, canal, or rail* 
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toad it is the equivalent of English 
‘ lockspit.’ 

DAGOBA, s Singhalese dtfgaba, 
from Pali dlultugabbhu, and Sansk. 
dhdtu-garbha, ‘ Relic - receptacle ’; ap¬ 
plied to any dome - like Buddhist 
shrine (see TOPE, PAOODA). (Sen. 
Cunningham alleges that the Chaitya 
was usually an empty tope dedicated 
to the Adi-Buddlia (or Supreme, of 
the quasi-Theistic Buddhists), whilst 
the term Dhdtu-mrbha , or Dhagoba , was 
properly applied only to a tope whi» h 
was an actual relic-shrine,or repository 
of ashes of the dead (Bhilsa 7ope*, 9). 
[“The Shan word ' Htut,’ or ‘To/, 1 and 
the Siamese ‘.S'al-oop,’ for u pagoda 

1 Raced over portions of Gaudama’s 
s«ly, such as his Hesh, teeth, and 
hair, is derived from the Sanskrit 
* Dhdtu~garlui, > a lelie shrine” (IIall<it, 
.1 Thousand Mi hi, 308).] 

We are unahle to say who first in- 
troduced the t\ind into European use. 
It was well known to William von 
Humlioldt, and to Ritter : hot it has 
become more familiar through its fre¬ 
quent occurrence m Fergiisson's Hist, 
of Architecture. Tlie only surviving 
example of the native use of this term 
on the Continent of India- so far as we 
know, is in the neigldiourhood of the 
remains of the great Buddhist, estab¬ 
lishments at Nalundu in Behai. See 
quotation helow, 

1806. —‘‘In this irregular excavation are 
left two dh&gopeB, or solid masses • >f stone, 
Waring the form of a cupdu."— Sait, f Vm 
of Salutte, in Tr. Lit. Sor, Ho. i. 47, 
pub. 1819. 

1823. . . from the centre of the screens 

or walls, projects a daghope." - Ih>\ of Vue's 
near Ntvtich, by Li.-Cot. Jh-tnmaine in As. 
Journal , N.S. 1830, vol. iii. 276. 

1834. —“ . . . Mihindu - Kumara . . . 
preached in that island (Ceylon) the Religion 
of Buddha, converted the aforoaaid King, 
built Dagob&t (lhigops, %.?. sanctuaries 
under which the relics or images of Buddlta 
are deixwitod') in various places.”— Hitter, 
Atien, Bd. iii. 1162. 

1835.—“The Temple (cave at Nasik) . . . 
has no interior supiK>rt., but a rock-ceiling 
richly adorned with wheel-ornaments and 
lions, and in the end-niche a Dagop . . 

— Jhid. iv. 683. 

1836.—“Although tho Dagops, both from 
varying size aud from tho circumstance of 
thou Wing in some oases independent 
erections and in others only elements of the 
internal structure of a temple, have very 
different aspects, yet their character is 
universally recognised us that of closed 


masses devoted to the preservation or con¬ 
cealment of sacred objects.”— W. v. Hum¬ 
boldt, Kmri-Sjmfche, i. 144. 

1840.—“ We performed pradalshina round 
the Dhagoba, reclined on the living couches 
of the devotees of Nirwan."—Letter of hr. 
John W listen, in Life, 282. 

1853.—“ At this same time he (Sakya) 
foresaw that a dAgoba would W erected to 
Kantaka on the spot. . . .”—/ tardy, Manual 
of Buddhism, 160. 

1855.—“ All kinds and forms are to W 
found . . . the Wll-shaped pyramid of dead 
brickwork in all its varieties . . . the bluff 
knob-like dome of the Ceylon Dagobas. 

. . ." - Vide, Mission to Ai\t,'Aft. 

1872. It is a remarkable fact that the 
line of mounds (at Nalanda in Bihar) still 
bears the name of ‘dagop’ by the country 
people. Is not this the daigoba of the 
Rill annals ' HcooiUeii, Huddh. Remains 
<f Ji.hur, in J.A.S.H. xl'i., 1*1. i.'305. 

DAGON, n.p. A name often given 
by obi European travellers to the, place 
now called Rangoon, from the great 
Relie-.-hrme or dagoba there, called 
Sh we ( Golden) JMtjdn. Some have 
suggested flint it is a corruption of 
ihtyoUt, but this is merely guesswork. 
In the Tabling language tfkkun eig- 
nilies ‘athwart.’ and, after the usual 
fashion, a legend hud grown up con¬ 
necting the name with the story of 
a tree lying ‘athwart, the hill-top,* 
which mi penial tiralh indicated where 
the sa« feu relies of one of the Buddhas 
bad been deposited (see J.A .S.B. xxviit. 
477). Prof. Foirhhammer recently (see 
Note* on Early Hist, and Grog. of H. 
Humid, No. 1) explained the true origin 
of the name. Towns lying near the 
sacral site had been known by the suc¬ 
cessive names of A sitauha-nagara and 
Ukkalanagam. fn the 12th century the 
last name disappear* and is replaced by 
Trikuvihlm - tutgar>i , or in Pali form 
Tikumhha- ntujara, signifying ‘3-Hill- 
citv.** The Knlyani inscription near 
Pegu i ontains both forms. Tikumhha 
gradually in popular utterance became 
Ttkunt , TiH'iuti, and Tahiti, whence 
Dagdn. The classical name, of the 
great Dagoba is Tikumbha-cheti , and 
this is still in daily Burtnan use. 

* Kumbha means an earthen i»t, and also the 
“ frontal glolte on the upper part of the forehead 
of tho elephant." The latter meaning was, accord¬ 
ing to Prof. Forcli luunnuir, that intended, being 
applied to the hillocks on which the town stood! 
because of their form. Uut the Burmese applied 
it to 'alms-howls,' and invented a legend of 
Buddha and his two disciples taring buried their 
alms-bowls at this spot. 
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When the original meaning of the 
word Tdkum had been effaced from 
the memory of the Talaings, they in¬ 
vented the fable alluded to above in 
connection with the word ttVkk&n. 
[This view has l>eeii disputed by 
Col. Temple (Ind. Ant., Jim. 1893, 
t». 27). He gives tfiie reading of the 
Kalyani inscription as Tigumpanagara 
and goes on to say : “There is more 
in favour of this derivation (from 
d'tgoba) than of any other yet pro¬ 
duced. Thus we have ddyaba, Singha¬ 
lese, admittedly from dhdtugabhha, 
aud as- far back as the 16th century 
we have a persistent word tigumpa 
or digiempa ( dagon , diyori) in Burma 
with the same meaning. Until a 
clear derivation is made out, it is, 
therefore, not unsafe to say that 
dtigon represents some medieval Indian 
current form of dhdtnyabbha. This 
view is supported by a word gompn, 
used in the Himalayas about Sikkim 
for a Buddhist shrine, which looks 
primd facie like the remains of some 
such word as gabbha, the latter half 
of the compound dhdtvgabbha. . . . 
Neither Trikumblut-nagara in 8kt. nor 
1'ikumbha-nagaru in Pali would mean 
‘Three-hill-citv kumbha being in no 
sense a ‘ hill ’ which is kata, and there 
are not three hills on the site of the i 
Shwe-Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon.”] 

c. 1546.— “ He hath very certaine intelli¬ 
gence, how the Zemindoo hath ruined an 
army, with an intent to fall uj>on the Towns 
of Coctnis and Dalaa (DALA), and to gain all 
along the rivers of Digon and Aleidoo, the 
whole Province of Dunaphtn, even to A »- 
icdixci (hod. IX>nabyu and Henzaria)."— F. M. 
Pinto, tr. by If. C. 1653, p. 288. 

c. 1585.—‘‘After landing we began to 
walk, on the right side, by a street some 50 
paces wide, all along which we saw houses 
of wood, all gilt, anu set off with lieautiful 
gardens in their fashion, in which dwell all 
the Talapoins, which are their Friars, and 
the rulers of the Pagud* or Varella of 
HogOSX."~Gaiparo Balm, f. 96. 

c. 1587.—“About two dayes iournoy from 
Pegu there is a Varelle (see VARELLA) or 
Pagode, which is the pilgrimage of the 
Pegues: it is called Dogonue, and is of a 
wonderfulle bignesse and all gilded from 
the foot to the toppe."— It. Fitch, in Halt. 
ii. 398, [393]. 

c. 1755.— Dagon and Oagoon occur in a 
[taper of this iteriod in DatrympW* Oriental, 
Repertory, 141, 177; fpo). Temple adds: 
“The word is always Dims in Flouest’s 
account of his travels in 1766 (T'a miff Pao, 
vol. i. Let Franca.ii en, Biimanie an zviUe 
Shelf, pat*im). It is always Digou (except 


once: “Digona capitate del Pegh, " v 149) 
in Quirini's Vita di Moneignor O. At. Percoto, 
1781; and it is Digon in a map by Antonio 
Zultae e figli Venezia, 1785. Symes, Rm~ 
baity to A m, 1803 (pp. 18, 23) has Dagon. 
Crawfurd, 1829, Evioatun/ to Ava (pp. 346-7), 
calls it Dagong- There is further u curious 
word, “Too Degon,” in one of Mortier’s 
ma[ts, 1740.”] 

DAIBUL, u.p. See DIULSIND. 

DAIMIO, s. A feudal prince in 
Japan. The word appears to be ap¬ 
proximately the Jap. pronunciation of 
Chiu. tainting, ‘great name.’ [“The 
Daimyos were the territorial lords 
and Wrons of feudal Japan. The 
word means literally ‘great name.’ 
Accordingly, during the Middle Ages, 
warrior chiefs of less degree, corre¬ 
sponding, as one might say, to our 
knights or baronets, were known by 
the correlative title of Sh&myd, that is, 
‘small name.’ But. this latter fell into 
disuse. Perhaps it did not sound grand 
enough to he welcome to thaw who 
bore it ” ( Chamberlain , Things Japanese, 
101 *«/.).] 

DAISEYE, s. This word, repre¬ 
senting Denui, repeatedly occurs in 
Kirkpatrick’s Letters of Tippoo (e.g. 

'< p. 196) for a local chief of some class. 

1 See DE8SAYE. 

DALA, n. l*. This is now a town on 
the (west) side of the river of Rangoon, 
opjmsite to that city. But the name 
formerly applied to a large province 
in the Delta, stretching from tne Ran¬ 
goon River westward. 

1546.—See Pinto, under DAGON. 

1585.—“ The 2d November we came to 
the city of Dala, where among other things 
there are 10 halls full of elephants, which 
are here for the King of Pegu, in charge of 
various attendants and otticiala.”— Gasp. 
Balbi, f. 95. 

DALAWAY. S. In 8. India the 
Commander-in-chief of an army ; [Tam. 
tuhivdy, Skt. dala. ‘army,’ vah, ‘to 
lead ’]; Can. and Mai. ahalavdy and 
dalaviiyi. Old Can. dhala, H. dal, ‘an 
army.’ 

1615.-— “ Caetorum Deleuaiu*_. . . vehe- 
ineuter h rege contendit, ne comitteret vt 
vllum condenda nova hoc urbe Areoma- 
ganensis port us antiquissimus detrimentum 
caperot. "—Jarrie, Thesaurus, i. p. 179. 

1700.—“Le Talavai, o’eat le nora qu’on 
donno au Prince, qui gouveme aujonra'hui 
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le Roynutne sous l’autoritl da la Heine.’*— 
Lrilrt* Edit. x. 162. See also p. 173 and 
xi. 90. 

c. 1747.—“ A few days after this, the 
Oulwmi sent for Hydur, and seating him I 
musnud with himself, he consulted 
with him on the re-establishment of his own 
affairs, complaining bitterly of his own dis¬ 
tress for want of money.”- -H. of Hydur 
A'aik, 44. (See also under DHURNA.)' 

1754.—“You are imposed on, I never 
wrote to the Mairaore king or D&llow&y 
any such thing, nor they to mo; nor had 1 
a knowledge of any agreement iietwoen the 
Nabob and the Dallaway."— Letter from (lav. 
Hamders of Madras to French Deputies in 
Cambridge’* And. if the War, App. p. 29. 

1763-78.—“He (Haidar) has lately taken 
the King (Mysore) out of the hands of his 
Uncle, the Dalaw&y." -Onne, iii. 636. 

[1810,-Two manuscripts . . .preserved 
in different branches of the family of the 
ancient Dulwoys of My«oor.”- Wifi*, 
Mysore, l‘ref. ed. 1869, p. xi.] 

DALOYET, DELOYET, s. An 

armed attendant and messenger, the 
.same as a Peon. H. iUutl/rit, dhaldyat, 
from dlull, ‘a shield.’ The word is j 
never now used m Bengal ami Upim i 
India. j 

1772.—“Supjjoso every farmer in the j 
province was enjoined to maintain a nutn- j 
tier of good serviceable bullocks . . . ! 
obliged to furnish the Government, with I 
them on a requisition made to him by the 
Collector in writing (not by sepoys, delects 
(r>c), or hen-arras ” (see HURCARRA)--- 
11’. Hasting* , tod. Vnnsitbirt, in (tiny. i. 237. \ 

1809.--* “ Am it was very hot, f immediately j 
employed my delogets to keep off the ; 
crowd."— led. Valtntm, i. 339. The word j 
here and elsewhere in that Uwk is a mis¬ 
print for deloyefs. 

DAM, 8. H. ddm. Originally an j 
actual copjier coin, regarding which 
we find the following in the Ain, i. 
31, ed. Blochmann: —“1. The Ddm 
weighs 5 tanks, i.r. 1 lalah, 8 mdshas, 
and 7 surkhs; it is the fortieth part of 
a rupee. At first this coin was called 
Paisah, and also Bahloli; now it, is 
known unde.r f his name (ddm). On 
one side the place is given where it 
was struck, on the other the date. 
For the purpose, of calculation, the 
ddm is divided into 25 parts, each of 
which is called a jAal. This imaginary 
division is only used by accountants. 

“2. The adhdnh is half of a ddm. 

3. The Pdulah is a quarter of a drfm. 

4. The damrt is an eighth of a ddm.” 

It is curious that Akhar’s revenues 

were registered in this small currency, 


viz. in laks of ddrnti. We may compare 
the Portuguese use of rets [see REAS]. 

The tendency of denominations of 
coins is always to sink in value. The 
jetal [see JEETUL], which had become 
an imaginary money of account in 
Akbar’s time, wa^ in the 14th century, 
a real coin, which Mr. E. Thomas, 
chief of Indian numismatologtats, has 
unearthed [see Chron. Pathan Kings , 
231]. And now the ddm itself is im¬ 
aginary. According to EHiot the 
people of the N.W.P. not long ago 
calculated 25 dams to the paisd, which 
would he 1600 to a rupee. Carnegy 
gives the Oudli popular currency table 
as: 

26 kauris — 1 damri 

1 damn — 3 dam 

20 „ =1 dnd 

25 ddm — 1 pice. 

But the Calcutta Glossary says the 
ddm is in Bengal reckoned A of an 
and , i.e. 320 to the. rupee. [“Most 
things of little value, here as well as 
in Bhagalpur (writing of Bellar) are 
sold by an imaginary money called 
Taka , which is here reckoned equal to 
two Pay vis. There are also imaginary 
monies tailed Chad dm and Damri ; the 
former is equal to l Paysa or 25 
cowries, the latter is equal to one-eighth 
of a Paysa ” ( Buchanan , Eastern Ind. 
i. 382 sc^.)]. We have not in our own 
experience met with any reckoning of 
dams. In the case of the damri the 
denomination has increased instead of 
sinking in relation to the ddm. For 
above we have the damri —3 ddms, or 
according to Elliot (Brands, ii. 296)= 
31 da ms, instead of £ of a ddm as in 
Ak bar’s time. But in reality the 
damn’s absolute value has remained 
the same. For by Carnegy’s table 
1 rupee or 16 anas would Jbe equal to 
320 damri* , and by the Ain, 1 rupee 
= 40x8 damrU — 320 damrit. Damri 
is a common enough expression for the 
infinitesimal in coin, and one has often 
heard a Briton in India say: “No, I 
won’t give a d urn res. /” with hut a 
vague notion what a damri meant, as 
in Scotland we have heard, “ I won’t 
give a piarfc,” though certainly the 
speaker could not have stated the 
value of that ancient coin. And this 
leads to the suggestion that a like 
expression, often neard from coarse 
talkers in England as well as in India 
originated in the latter country, and 
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that whatever, profanity there may lie 
in the animus, there is none in the 
etymology, when such an one blurts 
out “ I don’t cai'e a ddm /” i.e. in 
other words, “ I don’t care a brass 
farthing! ” 

If the Gentle Reader deems this a 
far-fetched suggestion, let us back it 
by a second. We find in Chaucer (The 
Miller’s Tale ): 

“-ne raught he not a ten," 

which means, “he recked not a cress” 
(ne flocci quulem) ; an expression which 
is also found in Piers Plowman : 

“Wisdom and witto is nowo not worthe a 
terse." 

And this we doubt not has given rise 
to that other vulgar expression, “T 
don’t care a curse. ” ;—curiously parallel 
in its corruption to that in illustration 
of which we quote it. 

[This suggestion about dam was 
made by a writer in Asiat. Res., ed. 
1803, vii. 461: “This word was perhaps 
in use even among our forefathers, and 
may innocently account for the ex¬ 
pression ‘wot ■worth a Jig,’ or a dam, 
especially if we recollect that ba-daia, 
an almond, is to-day current in some 
parts of India as small money. Might 
not dried figs have been employed j 
anciently in the same way, since the 
Arabic word fooloos, a halfpenny, also 
denotes a cassia bean, and the root Juls 
means the scale of a fish. Mankind 
are so apt, from a natural depravity, 
that ‘fiesh is heir to,’ in their use of 
words, to pervert them from their 
original sense, that it is not a convinc¬ 
ing argument against the present con¬ 
jecture our using the word curse in 
vulgar language in lieu of dam.” The 
N.E.D. disposes of the matter : “The 
suggestion is ingenious, but has no 
basis ii\ fact.” In a letter to Mr. Ellis, 
Macaulay writes: “ How they settle 
the matter I care not, as the Duke 
says, one twopenny damn ”; and Sir G. j 
Trevelyan notes: “ It was the Duke j 
of Wellington who invented this oath, ■ 
so disproportioned to the greatness of 
its author.” (Life, ed. 1878, ii. 257.)] 

1628.—“The revenue of all tho territories 
under the Emperors of Delhi amounts, ac¬ 
cording to the Royal registers, to 6 arbu and 
30 trore at dams. One arb is equal to 100 
bars (a kror being 10,000,000), and a 
hundred bars of dams are equal to 2 Iron 
and 50 toes Of rupoee .”—Muhammad Shar\f 
Hani/i, in Elliot, vii. 138. 


o. 1840.— “Charles Greville saw the Duke 
soon after, and expressing the pleasure he 
had felt in reading his speech (commending 
the conduct of Capt. Charles Elliot in China), 
added that, how over, many of the party 
were angry with it; to which the Duke 
replied,—‘1 know they are, and I don’t 
care a damn. 1 have no time to do what 
is right.’ 

“ A tmpemiif tlamu- wax, I believe, the 
form usuftlty employed by the Duke, as an 
dxprossion of value: but on the present 
occasion he seems to have been less pre¬ 
cise .”—Autobiography of Sir Henry Taylor, i. 
296. Tho term referred to xeoms curiously 
to preserve an unconscious tradition of the 
pecuniary, or what the idiotieal jargon of 
our tinio calls the ‘monetary,’ estimation 
contained in the expression. 

1881.- “A Bavarian printer, joalous of 
the influence of capital, said that * Cladstone 
haul millions of money to the beeble to fote 
for him, and Becgonsfeel would not bay 
them a tam, so they fote for Cladstoue.’ - 
.4 Sot'lalistic 1‘irnic, in St. Jambs Gazette, 
July 6. 

[1900. There is not. I dare wager, a 
.single bishop who care* one ‘ twopenny- 
halfpenny dime ’ for any of that plenteoux- 
iiess fur himself.”— Jl. ltrtf. Vicar of Mun- 
castor, in Timex, Aug. 31.] 

D AMAN , ».p. Daman, one of the 
old settlements of tin- Portuguese 
which they still retain, on the cosist of 
(iuzernt, about 100 miles north of 
Bombay ; written by them Damuo. 

1554.—•'. . . tho pilots said: ‘Wo are 
here between Diu ana Daman; if the ship 
sinks here, not a soul will escape ; we must 
make sail for tt.s shore." Sidl 'AH, 80. 

[1607-8.— ‘‘Then that by no moans or 
ships or men can goe salfelic to Huratt, or 
tlieare expect any quiett trade for the 
many dangers hkelio to hap]wn vuto them 
by the Portugals (,'hccf Comandors of Diu 
and Demon and places there ahoutc. . . 

— Jlirdirood, Firxt letter Hook, 2-17. j 

1623.--“ 11 capita no . . . spent vn che 
jxjtossimo esser vicini alia citta di Daman ; 
loqiinl esta dentro il golfo di t.'ambaiu a man 
destra. . . della VatU, ii. 499 [Hak. 

Hoc. i. IfiJ. 

DAMANI, s. Applied to a kind of 
squall. (See ELEPHANTA.) 

DAMMEB, s. This word is applied 
to various resins in different parts of 
j India, chiefly an substitutes for pitch. 
The word appears to be Malayo- 
Javanese damar, used generically for 
resins, a class of sulwtances the origin 
i of which is probably often uncertain. 
[Mr. Skeat notes that the Malay damar 
means rosin and a torch made of rosin, 
the latter consisting of a regular cylin- 
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drical case, made of bamboo or other 
suitable material, filled to tlie top with 
roein and ignited.] To one of the 
dammer-producing trees in the Archi¬ 
pelago the name Damimra. alba , 
Kumph. (N. O. Coniferae ), has been 

f iven, and this furnishes the ‘East 
ndia Dammer’ of English varnish- 
makers. In Burma the dammer used 
is derived from at least three different 
genera of the N. 0. Dipterocarpeae ; in 
Bengal it is derived from the sdl tree 
(see SAUL-WOOD) (Shorea robusta) and 
other Shoreae, as well as by importa¬ 
tion from transmarine sources. In 8. 
India “white dammer“Dammer 
Pitch,” or Piney resin, is the. produce 
of Valeria indira , and “ black dmtimer ” 
of Uanarium strict um; in (hitch the, 
dammer used is stated by Lieut. Leech 
( Bombay Selection*, No. xv. p. 215-216) 
to he made from chandriiz (or chandras 
— coital) boiled with an equal quantity 
of oil. This is protiablv Fryers ‘rosin 
taken out of the sea’ (infra). [On the 
other hand Mr. Pringle ( IHary , <fr.. 
Fort St. George, 1st ser. iv. 178) quotes 
Crawford (Malay An hip. i. 455): 
(Dammer) “exudes through the liark, 
and is either found adhering to the 
trunk and branches in large lumps 
or in masses on the ground, under the 
trees. As these often grow near the 
sea-side, or on hanks of rivers, the 
danmr is frequently floated away and 
collected at different places as drift” ; 
and adds: “The dammer used for 
caulking the masala, boats at Madras 
when Fryer was there, may-have, l»eeii, 
and probably was, imported from the 
Archipelago, and the fact, that the 
resin was largely collected as drift 
may have been mentioned in answer 
to his enquiries.”] Some of the Malay 
dammer also seems, from Major M'Nair's 
statement, to he, like copal, fossil. [On 
this Mr. Skoal says : “ It is true that 
it is sometimes dug up out of the 
ground, possibly because it may form 
on the roots of certain trees, or because 
h great mass of it will fall and partially 
bury itself in the, ground by its own 
weight, but I have never heard of its 
being found actually fossilised, and 
I should question the" fact seriously.’*] 
The won! is sometimes used in India 
[and by the Malays, see above] for ‘a 
torch,’ because torches are formed of 
rags dipped in it. This is perhaps 
the use which aiccounts for Haex’s 
explanation below. 


1584. — “ hemnttr (for dammar) from 
Siaoca and Blinton" (be. Siak and Billiton). 
-Barret, in Hakl. ii. 43. 

1631. — In Haejc't Malay Vocabulary: 
“ D&max, Lumen quod aocenditur.” 

1673. — “The Boat is not strengthened 
with Knee-Timbers as ours are, the bended 
Planks are sowed together with Rope-yam 
of the Oocoe, and calked with Dammar (a 
sort of Rosin token Ait of the sea)."— Fryer, 
37. 

„ “The long continued Current from 
the Inland Parts (at Surat) through the vast 
Wildernesses of huge Woods and Forests, 
wafts great Rafts of Timber for Shipping 
and Building: and Dunar for Pitch, the 
finest sented Bitumen (if it be not a gum or 
Rosin) l ever met with.”— Ibid. 121. 

17*27.— “Damar, a gum that is used for 
making Pitch and Tar for the use of Ship¬ 
ping. . Hamilton, ii. 73; [ed. 1744, ii. 72]. 

c. 1755. “A Demar-Boy (Torch-boy).”— 
h»s, 50. 

1878. — “This dammar, which is the 
general Malayan name for resin, is dug out 
of the forests by the Malays, and seems to 
be the fossilised juices of former growth of 
jungle. ” • • MeSair, Perak, &e., 188. 

1885.--“The other great industry of the 
place (in Sumatra) is dammar collecting. 
This substance, as is well known, is the resin 
which exudes from notches made in various 
species of coniferous and dipterocarpous trees 
. , . out of whose stem , . . the native cuts 
largo notches up to a height of 40 or 50 feet 
from the ground. The tree is then left for 
3 or 4 months when, if it be a very healthy 
one, sufficient dammar Will have exuded to 
make it worth while collecting; the yield 
may then lie as much as 04 Amsterdam 
pounds.”--//. O. Forbrs, .1 Xnturaliefs 

iVawlTnnjt, p. 135. 

DANA,». H. >hina, literally ‘ grain,’ 
and therefore the exact, translation of 
gram in its original sense (q.v.). It 
is often used in Bengal as synonymous 
with gram, thus • “Dive the horse his 
dtitia. We find it al«o in this specific 
way by an old traveller : 

1616.—“A kind of gmine called Donna, 
somewhat hke our Pease, which they Itoyle, 
and when it is cold give them mingled with 
course Sugar, and twise or thrise in the 
Weekc, Butter to scoure their Bodies.”— 
Ten- in Pur char, ii. 1471. 

DANCING-GIRL, s. This, or 

among the older Anglo-Indians, jDttttc* 
ing-lVench, was the representative of 
the (Portuguese ftailaderra) B&yadtoe, 
or Nautch-girl (q.v.), also CnnchiUM. 
In 8. India dancing-girls are all 
Hindus, [and known as Devaddsf or 
Bhogam-ddsi;] in N. India they are 
both Hindu, called Rdmjani (see 
RUM-JOHNNY), and Mussulman, called 
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Kanchani (see CUNCHtTNEE). In 
Dutch the phrase takes a very plain- 
spoken form, see quotation from 
Valentijn ; [others are equally explicit, 
e.g. Sir T. Roe (Hak. Soo. i. 145) and 
P. della Valle, ii. 282.) 

1600.—See description by Goitvea, f. 39. 

1678. — “ After supper they treated us 
with the Dancing Wenches, and good soope 
of Brandy and Delf Beer, till it was late 
enough."— Fryer, 152. 

1701. — “The Governor conducted the 
Nabob into the Consultation Room . . . 
after dinner they were diverted with the 
Dancing Wenches.'—In Wheeler, i. 377. 

1726.—“Wat de dans-Hoeren (nnders 
Dewataschi (Deva-d&sl) . . . geuaamd, on 
an de Goden hunner Pagodon als getrouwd) 
lielangd.”—• Valentijn, Char. 54. 

1763-78.—“ Mandolslow tolls a story of a 
Nabob who cut off the heads of a set of 
dancing girls . . . because they did not 
oome to his palace on the first summons.”— 
Onne, i. 28 (ed. 1803). 

1789 .—. . dancing girls who display 
am&dng agility and grace in all their 
motions.”— Munro, Narrative, 73. 

c. 1812.—“I often sat by the open win¬ 
dow, and there, night after night, I used to 
hear the songs of the unhappy dancing girls, 
accompanied by the sweet yet melancholy 
music of the cithdra — Mrs. Sherwood's 
Avtobiog. 423. 

[1813. — Forbes gives an account of the 
two classes of dancing girls, those who 
sing and dance in private houses, and those 
attached to temples.—Or. Mem. 2nd ed. 
i. 61.] 

1815. — “Dancing girls were once 
numerous in Persia ; and the first poets of 
that country have celebrated the beauty of 
their persons and the melody of their 
voices. ’— Malcolm, II. of Persia, ii. 587. 

1888.—“The Maharajah sent us in the 
evening a new set of Hanring girls, as they 
were called, though they turned out to ble 
twelve of the ugliest old women I over saw.” 
— Osborne, Court and Camp of Runjeet Singh, 
154. 

1843. — ‘We decorated the Temples of 
the false gods. We provided the dancing 
girls. We gilded and j>ainted the images 
to which our ignorant subjects bowed down.” 
— Macaulay's Speerh on the Somnanth Pro¬ 
clamation. 

DANDY, a 

(a). A boatman. The term is 
peculiar to the Gangetic rivers. H. and 
Beng. ddndi, from ddnd or dand, ‘a 
at&fly an oar.’ 

1685.—“Our Dandses (or boatmen) boyied 
their rice, and we supped here."— Hedges, 
Diary, Jan. 6; [Hak. Soc. i. 176). 


1768.—“The oppressions of your offloera 
were carried to such a length that they put 
a stop to all business, ana plundered and 
seized the Dandies and Mangies’ [see 
MANJEE] vessel.”—IP. Hastings to the 
Nawab, in Long, 347. 

1809.—“Two naked dandys paddling at 
the head of the vessel."—Ad. Valentia, i. 67. 

1824.—“I am indeed often surprised to 
observe the difference between my d&ndeos 
(who are nearly the colour of a black tea¬ 
pot) and the generality of the peasant* 
whom we meet.”— Bp. Heber i. 149 (ed. 
1844). 

- (b). A kind of ascetic who carries 

a staff. Same etymology. See Solvynn, 
who gives a plat* of such an one. 

[1828.—“. . . the Dandi is distinguished 
by carrying a small Dand, or wand, with . 
several processes or projections from it, and 
a piece of cloth dyed with red ochre, in 
which the Brahmanical cord is supposed to - 
l>e enshrined, attached toit."— II. II. Wilton, 
Sbetrh of the Religions Setts of the. Hi,ulus, ed. 
1861, i. 193.] 

-(c). H. same spelling, and same 

etymology. A kind of vehicle used in 
the Himalaya, consisting of a strong 
cloth slung like a hammock to a l«un- 
boo staff, and carried by two (or more) 
men. The traveller can either sit side¬ 
ways, or lie on his back. It is much 
the same as the Malabar muncheel 
(q.v.), [and P. della Valle describes a 
similar vehicle which he says the 
Portuguese call Rate (Hak. Soc. i. 
183)]. 

[1875.—“ Tbo nearest nitproach to travel¬ 
ling in a dandi 1 can think of, is sitting in a 
half-reefed top-sail in a storm, with the 
head and shoulders alxmj the yard."- - 
Wilson, Abode of Siwio, 103.] 

1876.—“In the lower hills when she did 
not walk she travelled in a dandy."-- 
Kin loch, Large Game Shooting in Thilxt, 2nd 
8., p. vii. 

DANCtUR, n.p. H. Dluingar, the 
name by whieh meinlMjrs of various 
tribes of Chutiii Nagpur, but espe¬ 
cially of the Oraons, arc generally 
known when they go out to distant 
provinces to seek employment as 
labourers (“coolies”). A very large 
proportion of those who emigrate to the 
tea-plantations of 12. India, and also 
to Mauritius and other colonies, belong 
to the Oraon tribe. The etymology of 
the term Dhdngar is doubtful. The late 
Gen. Dalton says: “ It is a word that 
from its apparent derivation (ddna or 
dkdng. ‘a hill') may mean any nill- 


its apparen 
-, ‘a hill') 


may mean any 
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man; but amongst several tribes of 
the Southern tributary Mahdls, the 
terms Dhdngar and Dningarin mean 
the youth of the two sexes, both in 
highland and lowland villages, and it 
•cannot be considered the national de¬ 
signation of any particular tribe” 
(Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 245) 
[and see Risley , Tribes and Castes, i. 
219]. 

DARCHEENEE, * P. ddr-rhhu, 

* China-stick,’ i.e. cinnamon. 

1563. — “. . . The jjeoplo of Omm*, 

1 localise this bark was brought for sale there 
by those who had come from China, called 
it dar-chini, which in Persian mean* 1 wood 
of China,’ and so they sold it in Alex¬ 
andria. . . --Garcia, f. 59-60. 

1621.— “As for cinnamon which you 
wrote was called hy the Arabs dartzeni, 
1 assure you that the dar-sun, as the Arabs 
aav, or dar-chini as the Persians and Turks 
call it, is nothing but our ordinary mneUa." 
— P. della Valle , ii. 206-7. 

DARJEELING, DARJILING, 

n.p. A famous sanitarium in the 
Eastern Himalaya, the cession of which 
was purchased from the Raja of Sik¬ 
kim in 1835 ; a tract largely added to 
by annexation in 1849, following on 
an outrage committed l>v the Sikkim 
Minister in imprisoning Dr. (after¬ 
wards Sir) Joseph IbHiker and the 
late Dr. A. Canipliell, Superintendent 
of Darjeeling. The sanitarium stands 
at 6500 to 7500 feet above the sea. 
The popular Tibetan m idling of the 
name ia, according to Jaeshcke, rDor- 
je-glin, 1 land of the l>orje,' i.e. ‘of 


e Adamant or 


thunderbolt,’ 


tin 


or 


S 

ritual ace] it re of the Lamas. But‘ac¬ 
cording to several titles of books in 
the Petersburg list of MSS. it ought 
properly to be spelt Dar-rgijas-glin ’ 
(Tio. Eng. Did. p. 287). 


DAROGA, s. P. and H. ddroghd. 

This word seems to W originally 
Mongol (see Kovalevsky* Dirt. No. 

1672). In any case it is one of those j ^‘ 0 _, K 
terms brought l>y the Mongol hosts s 
from the far East. In their nomencla¬ 
ture it was applied to a Governor of 
a province or city, and in this sense 
it continued to lie used under Timur 
■and his immediate successors. But it 
is the tendency of official titles, as of 
denominations of coin, to descend in 
value: and that of ddroghd has in 
later days been bestowed on a variety 


of humbler persons. Wilson defines 
the word thus: “ The chief native 
officer in various departments under 
the native government, a superin¬ 
tendent, a manager: but in later 
times he is especially the head of a 
police, customs, or excise station.” 
Under the British Police system, from 
1793 to 1862-63, the Darogha was a 
local Chief of Police, or Head Con¬ 
stable, [and this is still the popular 
title in the N.W.P. for the officer in 
J charge of a Police Station.] The word 
occurs in the sense of a Governor in 
a Mongol inscription, of the year 1314, 
found in the Chinese Province of 
Shensi, which is given by Pauthier in 
his Marc. Pol., p. 773. The Mongol 
i Governor of Moscow, during a part of 
■ the Tartar domination in Russia, is 
i called in the old Russian Chronicles 
' Dtrroga (see Hammer, Golden Horde , 

! 384). And according to the same 
! writer the word apjwars in a Bvzan- 
j tine writer (unnamed) as &dpj)yas (ibid. 
i 238-9). The Byzantine form and the 
j passages Inflow of 1404 and 1665 seem 
to imply some former variation in 
! pronunciation. But Clawjo has also 
i derroga in § clii. 

e. 1220. - - “Tub Khan named as Daxugha 
at Nlerv one called Barmas, and himself 
marched upon Nishapur,"— Abulgh&zi, by 
Desniaison*. 135. 

1404.--“ And in this city (Taurus) there 
was a kinsman of the Emperor as Magis¬ 
trate thereof, whom thev will Demon. and 
| he treated the said Ambassadors with much 
j respect ."—Clan jo, § Ixxvil. Comp. Marl- 
ham, 90. 

1441. — . . 1 reached the city of 

Kerman. . . . The deroghah (governor) 
the Emir Hadji Mohamed Kaiasohirin, being 
then absent. . . — AhdvmnsAJe, in India 

ni the X Vth Coit,, p. 5. 

c. 1590. — “The officers and servants 
attached to the Imperial Stables. 1. The 
Adrift. ... 2. The Diroghah. There is 
one appointed for each stable. . . ."—.tin, 
tr. lilochmunn, i. 137. 

1621.—“ The 10th of October, the darogft, 

_ Governor of Ispahan. Mir Abdulaanm, 
the King's son-in-law, who, as was after- 
seen in that charge of his, was a 
downright madman. . . .'— P. della Valle, 
ii. 166. 

1665.—“There stands a Daregft, upon 
each side of the River, who will not suffer 
any person to pass without leave.”— Tarn-- 
»i#r, E.T., ii. 52 ; [ed. Ball, i. 117]. 

1673.—“The Droger. or Mayor of the 
City, or Captain of the Watch, or th© 
Rounds ; It is his duty to preside with the 
Main Guard a-night* before the Palace- 
gates.”—/Vyer, 389. 
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1073.—“The Droger being Master of his 
Science, persists; what comfort can 1 reap 
from your Disturbance ! ’’— Fryer, 389. 

1682.—“ I received a letter from Mr. Hill 
at Rajemaul advising ye Droga of ye Mint 
would not obey n Copy, but required at 
least a sight of ve Originall.”— Hedges, 
Diary, Dec. 14 ; [H»k. Soc. i. 57]. 

c. 1781.—“ About this time, however, one 
day being very angry, the Darogha, or 
master of the mint, presented himself, and 
asked the Nawauh what device ho would 
have struck on his new copper coinage. 
Hydur, in a violent passion, told him to 
stamp an obscene figure on it." —IIwhir 
Nail, tr. by Allhs, 488. 

1812. - " Each division is guarded by a 
Darogha. with an establishment of armed 
men. — Fifth lb port, 44. 


Jamn. Diet, also gives “ datsin-Picol,” 
with a reference to Chinese. [With 
reference to Crawfurds statement 
quoted above, Mr. Pringle {Diary, Ft. 
St. George, 1st ser. iv. 179) notes that 
Crawfurd had elsewhere adopted the 
view that the yard and the designation 
of it originated in China and passed 
from thence to the Archipelago (Malay 
A whip. i. 275). On the whole, the 
Chinese origin seems most prolmble.] 

1554.—At Malacca. “The baar of the 
great Dachem contains 200 cates, each caut 
weighing two or raids, 4 ounces, 5 eighths, 
15 grains, 3 tenths. . . . The Baar of the 
little Dachem contains 200 cates ; each cato 
weighing two arratels.”— A. Nunes, 39. 


DATCHIN, s. This word is used 
in old books of Travel and Trade for 
a steelyard employed in China and the. 
Archipelago. It is given by Leyden 
as a Malay word for ‘ lwilame,’ in his 
Gamp. Vocah. of Burma, Malay and llan, 
Herampore, 1810. It ia also given by 
Crawford as davit in, a Malay word from 
the Javanese. There seems to lie no 
doubt that in Peking dialect vh'entj is 
‘to weigh,’ and also ‘ steelyard'; that in 
Amoy a small steelyard is i ailed eh’in ; 
and that in Canton dialect tlie steel¬ 
yard is called t’okrh’iinj. Home of the 
Dictionaries also give ta 'chimj, ‘large 
steelyard.’ Datehin or dotchin may 
therefore possibly be a Chinese term ; 
but considering how seldom traders’ 
words are really Chinese, and how 
easily the Chinese, monosyllables lend 
themselves to plausible combinations, 
it remains probable that the Canton 
word was adopted from foreigners. It 
lias sometimes occurred to us that it 
might, have been adopted from Achin 
(d’Achin); see the first quotation. 
[The N.E.D. , following Prof. Giles, 
gives it as a corruption of the Cantonese 
name toh-ch'ing (in Court dialect to - 
rh’Sng) from toh ‘ to measure,’ ch’ing, ‘ to 
weigh.’ Mr. 8 k eat notes: “The 
standard Malay is daching , the Java¬ 
nese daehin (v. Klinkert, s.v.). He 
gives the word as of Chinese origin, 
and the probability is that the English 
word is from the Malay, which in its 
turn was borrowed from the Chinese. 
The final suggestion, tFArhvn, seems 
out of the question.] Favre’s Malay 
Diet, gives (m French) “dazing (Ch. 
pa-tchen), steelyard, balance,” also “ 6cr- 
dazing, to weigh,” and Javan. “ Aa-rlw, 
a weight of 100 katis.” Gericke’s 


[1684-5.—“. . . he replycd That ho was 
now Content yt ye Honble Company shbuld 
■solely enjoy ye Customea of ye Placo on 
condition yt ye People of ye Place be free 
from all dutys k Customer and yt yo Profitfc 
of ye Dutchin be his. . . .'’—Pringle, Diary, 
Ft. St. Ueo. 1st ser. iv. 12,] 

1690.—“ For th.-ir Dotchin and Bathvnee 
they use that of Japan."— Botcyear’s Journal 
at Cochin-China, in ltatrymple, 0. It. i. 88. 

1711.—“ Never weigh your Silver by their 
Dotchins, for they have usually two Pair, 
one to receive, the other to pay by."— 
Lnrkger, 113. 

,, “In the Dotchin, an ox pert 
Weigher will cheat two or three per cent. 
by placing or shaking the Weight, and 
minding the Motion of the Pole only.’ — 
Ibid. 115. 

,, "... every one has a Chnpchin and 

Dotchin to cut a.»l weigh silver.” - Ibid. 141. 

1718.—“These scales are made after the 
manner of the Homan balance, or our 
English Stilliards, called by the Chinese 
Litany, and by us Dot-Chin.' — A Voyage to 
the E. Indies in 1747 and 1748, Ac., London, 
1762, p. 324. The same book has, in a short 
vocabulary, at p. 265, “English scales or 
dodgeona . . . Chinese Lilting." 

DATURA a. This Latin-like 
name is really Skt. dhattura, and so has 
passed into the derived vernaculars. 
The widely-spread Datura Stramonium, 
or Thorn-apple, is well known over 
Europe, but ia not regarded as in¬ 
digenous to India; though it appears 
to be wild in the Himalaya from 
Kashmir to Sikkim. The Indian 
species, from which our generic name 
has been borrowed, is Datura alba, 
Nees (see Hanbury and FHickiaer , 415) 
(IK fastuosa, L.). Garcia de Orta 
mentions the common use of this by 
thieves in India. Its effect on the 
victim was to produce temporary 
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alienation of mind, and violent 
laughter, permitting the thief to act 
unopposed. He describes his own 
practice in dealing with such cases, 
which he had always found successful. 
Datura was also often given as a 
practical joke, whence the Portuguese 
culled it Jiurladortt (‘Joker’). De 
Orta strongly disapproves of such 
pranks. The criminal use of datura 
by a class of Thugs is rife, in our own 
time. One of the present writers has 
judicially convicted many. Coolies 
returning with fortunes from the 
colonies often become the victims of 
such crimes. [See details in Chevera, 
I rut. Med. Juriqpr. 179 xi'fl.] 

1503.—“ Mnidsermut. A black woman 
nf the house has been giving datura to my 
mistress ; she stole the keys, and the jewel’s 
that my mistress had on her neck and in 
her jewel !*>x, and has made oft with a black 
man. It would be a kind no's to come to 
her help." —Uarna, CoHoqniat. f. 83. 

157• “They call this plant in the 
Malatmr tongue nuimita rai/a[>iwtnatn i'&yu] 
. . . m Canaiesc Datyro. . . -.(crista, 87. 

c. 1580. — “ X.iseiuir et . . . Datura In- 
donun, qu.irum ex .vtiiimtiu- l sit runes 
bellana jmrant, i|imo in carm.inis morca- 
toribus exhibentu* largnnique soninum, pro- 
fumlunique indneentes minim genmiasque 
Mirripiunt et nbcunt.” I'najn- Alpinut, 
l»t. I. 1901. 


1670.™ 

“ Make lechers and their punka with 
dnrtnr 

Commit fantastical advowtry.” 

Eudihrat, Pt. iii. Canto 1. 

1690.—“And many of them (the Moore) 
take the liberty of mixing Dutra and Water 
together to drrnle. . . which will intoxicate 
almost to Madness."— OvingUm, 235. 

’810.—“The datura that grows in every 
part of India."— WUliouiaou, V. M. ii. 135. 

1874.—“ Datura. This plant, a native of 
the Kast Indies, and of Abyssinia, more 
than a century ago had spread as a natural¬ 
ized plant through every country in Europe 
except Sweden, Lapland, and Norway, 
through the aid of gipsy quacks, who used 
the seed as anti-s]<asmodics, or for more 
questionable purposes."— It. Brown, in Oeog. 
Magazine, i. 371. AVr. —The statements 
derived from Hanburit and Ffjtftigtr in the 
beginning of this article disagree with this 
view, both os to the origin of the European 
Datum and the identity of the Indian plant. 
The doubts about the birthplace of the 
various species of the genus remain in fact 
undetermined. [See the discussion in Wait, 
Eton. Jtirt. iii. 29*qp/.j 

DATURA, YELLOW, and 
YELLOW THISTLE. These are 
Bombay mimes for the Argemone 
mexicana, fi<-n tie! inferno of S]ianiurda, 
introduced accidentally from America, 
and now an abundant and pestilent 
weed all over India. 


1598.—“ Thuv nnme |havu] likewise an ! 
huarbe called 'Deutroa, which beareth a j 
seode, whereof bruising out the .sap, they 
put it into a cup, or other vessel], and give j 
it to their husbands, eyther in men to or 1 
drinke, and presently therewith the Man is j 
ns though hee were Half out of his wits.”-- ] 
Lineelmten, 60; jHak. 8o<\ i. 209]. 

1608-10. —“ Mais ainsi do niemne los 
femmes quund elles s^auent quo leurs marls 
on entretiennent quclqn'autrc, elles s’en 
desfont jwir poison ou autrement, et so 
seruent fort h eela de la stuuenco do Datura, 
uni est d'vno estrange vertu. Co />,<tura ou 
Duroa, ospeee de Stramonium, est vno 

{ •(ante grande et haute qui }>orte due fleurs 
dandies eu C'ampane, comma le (Jiwmtwlo, 
nuiis plus grande." — Mocgnet, Vayagm. 312. 

[1610.—“In other jiarts of the Indies it 
is called Dtttroa."-- rynwd de Loral, Hak. 
Soe. ii. 114. 

flS2l.—“Garcias ab Horto . . . makes 
mention of an hoarh called Datura, which, 
If it be eaten, for 24 hours following, takes 
away all sense of grief, makes them incline 
to laughter and mirth."—-/fvrftui, .4 natonty qf 
A/e/./Pt* 2, Sec. 5 Mem. 1. Hubs. 5.] 

1878.—“ Dutry, the deadliest sort of 
Solarium [Sohxtntm) or jXigktsbadt ."— Fryer, 
82. 


DAWK, s. H. and Mahr. ddk, * Post,’ 
i.e. properly transport by relays of 
men and horses, anu tlieneu 1 the mail ’ 
or leiter-i*ost. as well as any arrange- 
men for travelling, or for transmitting 
articles by such relays. The institu¬ 
tion was no doubt, imitated from the 
Jut rid, or post, established throughout 
the empire of the Caliphs by Mouwia. 
The band is itself connected with the 
Latin verldus , and vrredius. 


1310.—“ It was the practice of the 
Sultan (AM-uddfn) when he sent an army 
on an expedition to establish posts on the 
road, wherever (iosta could be maintained. 
... At every half or quarter ha runners 
were posted . . . the securing of aocumte 
intelligence from the court on one side and 
the army on the other was a great public 
tonefit." — Zid-uddln Bawl, in EUiot, iii. 
203. 

c. 1840.—“ The foot-post (in India) is thus 
arranged: every mile is divided into three 
equal intervals which ore called DMrah, 
which is as much as to say ‘ the third- put 
of a mile* <the mile itself being called in 
India Kornh). At every third of a ail* 
there is a village well inhabited, outside of 
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which ore three tents where men are seated 
ready to start. . . ."—lbn Batata, iii. 95. 

c. 1340.—“ So he wrote to the Sultan to 
announce our arrival, and sent his letter by 
the diwah, which is the foot post, os we 
have told you. . . ."—Ibid. 145. 

„ “At every mile ( i.e. Koruh or cons) 
from Delhi to Daulatabad tfiere are three 
d&wah or posts."— Ibid. 191-2. It seems 
probable that this d&wah is some misunder¬ 
standing of (l&k. 

,, “There are established, botween 
the capital and the chief cities of the differ¬ 
ent territories, posts placed at certain 
distances from each other; which are like 
the post-relays in Egypt and Syria . . . 
but the distance between them is not more 
than four bowshots or even less. At each 
of these posts ten swift runners are sta¬ 
tioned ... as soon as one of these men 
receives a letter he runs off as rapidly as 
possible. ... At each of these post sta¬ 
tions there are mosques, where prayers 
are said, and where the traveller can find 
shelter, reservoirs full of good water, and 
markets ... so that there is very little 
necessity for carrying water, or food, or 
tents .”—ShafidbndctLi Dimishi 7. in Elliot, 
iii. 581. 

1528.—“. . . that every ten bos he should 
erect a yam, or post-house, which they call a 
d&k-choki, for six horses. , , .”— Baber, 
393. 

c. 1612.— “He (Akbar) established posts 
throughout his dominions, having two horses 
and a set of footmen stationed at every hve 
coss. The Indians call this establishment 
'Dak chmch/.'" — Firishta, by Brigi/s, ii. 
280-1. 

1657.—“ But when the intelligence of his 
(Dara-Shekoh's) officious meddling had 
spread abroad through the provinces bv the 
dak chauhi. . . ."—Kkifx KhAn, in Elliot , 
vii, 214. 

1727.— “The Poet in the Mogul’s Domi¬ 
nions goes very swift, for at every Caravan- 
seray, which are built on the High-roads, 
about ten miles distant from one another, 
Men, very swift of Foot, are kept ready. . . . 
And these Curriers aro called Dog Chmtclie*." 
— A. Hamilton, i. 149; [ed. 1744, i. 150’. 

1771.—“ I wrote to the Governor for per¬ 
mission to visit Calcutta by the Dawks. ..." 
—Letter in the Intrigue* of a Nabob, Ac., 76. 

1781.—“I mean the absurd, unfair, irre¬ 
gular and dangerous Mode, of suffering 
People to paw over their Neighbours’ Letters 
at the Dock. . .”—Letter in Hich/s 
Bengal Gazette, Mar. 24. 

1796.—“ The Honble. the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral in Council has been pleased to order 
the re-establishment of Dawk Bear ere upon 
the new road from Calcutta to Benares and 
Patna. . . . The following are the rates 
fixed. . . . 

“From Calcutta to Benares. . . . Sicca 

Rupees 500.” 

In Seton-Karr, ii. 185. 


1809.—“ He advised me to proceed imme¬ 
diately by Dawk. . . ."— Ld. Valentia, i. 62. 

1824.—“The d&k or post carrier having 
passed me on the preceding day, I dropped 
a letter into his leathern bag, requesting % 
friend to send his horse on for me."— Seetg, 
Wonders of Ellora, ch. iv. A letter so sent 
by the post-runner, in the absence of any 
receiving office, was said to go “ by out*ife 
dawk.” 

1843.—“.Jam: You have received the 
money of the British for taking charge of 
the dawk; you have botmyed jour trust, 
and stopjied the dawks. ... If you come 
in and make your sal£m, and promise 
fidelity to the British Government, I will 
restore to you your lands . . . ami the super¬ 
intendence of the dawks. If you refuse I 
will wait till the hot weather has gone [Mist, 
and then I will carry fire and sword into 
your territory . . . and if I catch you, T w ; U 
hang you os a rebel.”- .Sir V. Napier to the 
Jam of the Jokoes (in Life of J)r. ./. Wilson, 
p. 440). 

1873.—“. . . the true reason being, Mr, 
Barton declared, that he was too stingy to 
pay her dawk.” — The True Reformer, i. o3. 

DAWK, s. Name of a tree. See 

! DHAWK. 

I 

| DAWK, To lay a, v. To cause re- 
1 lays of bearers, or horse*, to be posted 
i on a road. As regards palankin 
bearers this used to be done either 
through the post-office, or through 
local chowdnes (q.v.) of bearers. 
During the mutiny of 1857-58, when 
several young surgeons had arrived in 
India, whose services were urgently 
wanted at the front, it is said that the 
Head of the Department to which 
they had reported themselves, directed 
them immediately to 'lay a dawk.’ 
One of them turned back from the 
door, saying: ‘Would you explain, 
Sir ; for you might just as well tell 
me to lay an egg ! ’ 

DAWK BUNGALOW See under 
BUNGALOW. 

DATE, DHYE, s. A wet-nurse ; 
used in Bengal and N. Indio, where this 
is the sense now attached to the word. 
Hind, dal, 8kt. ddtrikd; conf. Pers. 
ddyah , a nurse, a midwife. The word 
also in the earlier English Regulations 
is applied, Wilson states, to “a female 
commissioner employed to interrogate 
and swear native women of condition, 
who could not appear to give evidence 
in a Court.” 
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[1668.—“ No Christian shall call an inftdel 
Day* at the time of her labour ."—A rckiv. 
Port. Orient, fasc. iv, p, 25.] 

1678.—“The whole plant is commonly 
known and used by the Dayas, or as we call 
them commlm" (“gossips,” midwives).— 
cotta, Tractado , 282. 

1613.—“ The medicines of the Malays . . . 
ordinarily are roots of plants . . . horns and 
claws and stones, which are used by their 
leeches, and for the most part by Dayas, 
which arc women physicians, excellent her¬ 
balists, apprentices of tho schools of Java 
Major.” - UoAmho dr Krrdia, f. 37. 

1782.—In a Table of monthly Wages at 
Calcutta, we have 

“Dy (Wet nurse) 10 Rs.” 

India Unz-tte, Oct. 12. 


Nerbudda to that north of it. The 
term frequently occurs in the Skt. 
!>ooka in the form dak&indpaiha 
(‘Southern region,’ whence the Greek 
form in our first quotation), and 
dakshindtya (‘ Southern ’ — qualifying 
some word for ‘country’). So, in* the 
Panchatanim # “ There is in the 

Southern region ( dakshindtya janapada ) 
a town called Mihilaropya.” 

c. a.d. 80-90. —“But immediately after 
Barygaza the adjoining continent extends 
from the North to the South, wherefore the 
region is called Dachutabadis [Aagira- 
padrjs), for the South is called in their 
tongue D&ch&nos (Ad^avor). ’’ — Periphu 
M.K., Ueog. Ur. Min. i. 254. 


1808.—“ If the bearer hath not strength 
what can the D&ee (midwife) do ! Guzerati 
Proverb, in Drummond's Jllustmtiohx, 1803. 

1810.- “The Dhye is more generally an 
attendant upon native ladies."-■ Willmmsini, 
V.M. i. 311. 

1883. . . the ‘dyah’or wet-nurse is 

liHiked on as a second mother, and usually 
provided for for life .”—Motlrrn 
Persia, 32(1. 

[18S7. “ l was much interested in the 

Dhais (’midwives') class," -/.it dij Dnjflmn, 
Vicrrnjtil Lift iii lud.it , 3,17.! 

DEANEB, *. Tli is is not Anglo- 
Indian, but it is a curious word of 
English Thieves’ cant, signifying* ‘a 
.shilling.’ It seems doubtful whether 
it tomes from the Italian duruiro or 
the Arabic dinar (tj.v.) ; both eventu¬ 
ally derived from the Latin de-nariu*. 

DEBAL. n.p. See DIUL-BIND. 

DECCAN, n.p. and adj. Hind. 
Dakhi/i; Dakkhin , lhiklum . fhkkhan; 
dukkhim , the 1’iakr. form of Skt. 
dahsbina , ‘the South'; originally ‘on 
the rigid hand’; compare dextn, Stylos. 
The Southern part of India, the 
Peninsula, and especially the Table¬ 
land between the Eastern and Western 
Ghauts. It has been often applied 
also, politically, to sjiecitic States in 
that part of India, e.ij. by the Portn- 

f uese in the 16tli century to the 
laliommedan Kingdom of Bijapur, 
and in more recent times by ourselves 
to the State of Hyderabad. In Western 
India the Deccan stands opposed to 
the Concan (q.v.), t.c. the table-land 
of the interior to the maritime plain ; 
in Upper India the Deccan stands 
opposed to Hindustan, i.e. roundly 
speaking, the country south of the 


1510.—“ fu the said city of Decan there 
reigns a King, who is a Mnbomtuedan.”— 

\ ii.rtlo-Ma, 117. (Here the term is applied 
to tho city and kingdom of Bijapur). 

lf)17.—“On corning out of this Kingdom 
of Guzarat and Cambay towards the South, 
and the inner parts of India, is the Kingdom 
of Dacani, which the Indians call Ocean." — 
Barham, 69. 

1552. -“Of Decani or Daque as we now 

call it.” -Castanheda, li. 50. 

,, “ He (Mahmud Shah) was so 

iiowerful that he now presumed to style 
himself King of (‘nnarn, giving it the name 
of Decan. And the name is said to have 
been given to it from tho combination' of 
different nations contained in it, because 
Decani] in their language signifies 1 mon¬ 
grel.’’’—/v Barros, Iiec II. hv. v. cap. 2. 
(It is difficult to'discover what has led 
astray hero the usually well-informed De 
Burros). 

1608.—“ For the Portugal* of Daman, had 
wrought with an ancient friend of theirs a 
lingo. who was absolute Lord of a Prouince 
(betweene I Mi man, Uuzerat, and Dftcan) 
called Truly, to be readie with 200 Horse¬ 
men to stay my passage.”— Ciijd. II'. Haw¬ 
kins, in Pure has, i. 209. 

[1612. - “The Desanina. a people border¬ 
ing on them (Portuguese) have besieged six 
of their port towns.”— Danvers, Letters, i. 
268.] 

1616.—. . his son Sultan Coron, who 
he designed, should command in Deccan."— 
Sir T. Roe. 

[ „ “ Tliere is a resolution taken that 

Sultan Garonne shall go to the Dt«U 
Warres."— Ibid. Hak. Soe. i. 192. 

[1623.-“ A Moor of DacAn."— P. delta 
Valle, Hnk. Soc. ii. 225.] 

1667.- 

“ But such as at this day, to Indians known. 
In Malabar or Decan spreads her arms." 

Paradise Lost, ix. [1102-3]. 

1726.— “Decan [as a division] includes 
Decan, Ciuilam, and Balagatta .'— Valeo- 
tijn, v. 1. 
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c. 1760.—“. . . alors le Nababe d’Arcate, 
tout petit Seigneur qu’il fitoit, compartf au 
Souba du Denm dont il n’tftoit qua le 
Fermier traiter {sic) avec nous cotniae un 
Souverain avec sos sujets.”—Letter of M. 
Bussy, in Cambridge's War in India, 
p. xxix. 

1870.—“In the Deccan and in Ceylon 
trees and bushes near springs, may often be 
seen covered with votive flfiwers.”— Lubbock, 
Origin of Virilization, 200. N.B.—This is 
a questionable statement os regards the 
Deccan. 

DECCANY, adj., also used as subst. : 
Properly dakhini , dakkhini, dakhin. 
Coming from the Deccan. A (Mahom- 
medan) inhabitant of the Deccan, j 
Also the very peculiar dialect of j 
Hindustani spoken hy such people. 

1516.—“The Decani language, which is 
tiie natural language of the country. 
Jiarbom, 77. i 

1572.- . . I 

Dec&nys, Orias. quo e expcran(«i 
Tom do sua salva^iio nas resouantes 
Aguas do Gauge. . . .” —Carnots, vii. 20. 

1578.—“The Decanins (call the Betel- 
leaf) Pan." -Arosta, 189. 

c. 1590.— “ Hence Dakllinia are notorious 
in Hindustan for stupidity. . . ."—Author 
quoted by B/ochnutnn, Ain, i. 443. 

[1813.—“. . . and the Decanne - bean 
ifi'kra tnjn’rlta) are very conspicuous.”— 
Fori,'tea, lJr. Ainu, 2nd. on. i. 195. J 

1861.— 

“ Ah, I rode a Deccanee charger, with a 
saddle-cloth gold laced. 

And a Persian sword, and a twelve-foot 
spear, and a pistol at my waist.” 

Sir A. V. LuaU, Th' Old Pirularre. 

DECK, s. A look, a peep. Imp. of 
Hind, dekh-nd, * to look.’ 

[1830.—“ When on a sudden, coming to a 
check, Thomjwon'x mahout called out, 
‘D«khl Sahib, Dekh!”'—Or. Sporting Mag., 
ed. 1873, i. 350.] 

1854.—. . these formed the whole as¬ 
semblage. with the occasional exception of 
some officer, stopping as he passed by, 
returning from his morning ride ‘just to 
have a dekh at the steamer.' . . —IP. 

Arnold, Oakfidd, i. 85. 

DEEN, s. Ar. Hind, din, ‘the 
faith.’ The cry of excited Mahom- 
medans, Din, Din! 

c. 1580.—“. . . crying, as is their way, 
Dim, Dim, Majamule, so that they filled 
earth and air with terror and confusion.”— 
Prhnar r, Hoitra, kc., 1. 19. 

[c. 1760.—“The sound of ding Mahomed,” 
—forme, Military Trans. Madras reprint, 

ii. 339. 


[1764.— “When our seapoys observed the 
enemy they gave them a itng or hussa.”— 
Carraccioh, Lift <f Clive i. 577] 

DELHI, n.p. The famous capital 
of the great Moghuls, in the latter 
years ot that family ; and the seat 
under various names of many preced¬ 
ing dynasties, going back into ages of 
which we have no distinct record. 
Dilli is, according to Cunningham, the 
old Hindu form of the name ; Dikii is 
that used by Muhomtncdaus. Accord¬ 
ing to Punjab Notes and Queries (ii. 117 
seq.), Dilpat is traditionally the name 
of the Dilli of Prithvi llaj. DU is au 
old Hindi word for an eminenee ; and 
this is probably the etymology of 
Dilpat and Dilli. The seeond quota¬ 
tion from Correa furiously illustrates 
the looseness of his geography. (The 
name has Winnie unpleasantly familiar 
in connection with tne so-calied ‘ Delhi 
hint,’ a form of Oriental sore, similar to 
Biskra Button, Alep|>o Kvil, Lahore or 
Multan Sore (see Delhi Gazetteer, 15, 
note).] 

1205. (.Muhammad (Jliori marched) “to¬ 
wards Dehli (may God preserve its pros¬ 
perity, and pori>etuate its splendour !), which 
is among the chief (mother) cities of Hind.” 
—Hasan Nizami, in Elliot, ii. 216. 

e. 1321. — “ Hanc terrain (Tana, near 
Bombay) regunt Srtrrsceni, nunc subjucentcs 
<lal dill. . . . Audiens ipse imperator dol 
Dali . . • misit el ordinavit ut ipse Lu- 
mclic penitus caperetur. . . Fr. Odorir. 
See Cullui‘ 1 , kc., App., pp. v. and x. 

c. 1330. -“Dilli ... a certain traveller 
relates that the brick-built walls of this greut 
city are loftier than the walls of Hamath; 
it stands in n plain on a soil of mingled 
stones and sand. At the distance of a para- 
sang runs a great river, not so big, however, 
as Euphrates.”— Abulfeda, in (iildemeister, 
189 seq. 

c. 1334.—“The wall that surrounds Dikii 
has no equal. . . . The city of DihU has 
28 gates . , .” kc. —Ibn llatuta, iii. 147 
Stqq. 

c. 1375.—The Carta Catalano, of the French 
Library shows dutat de Dilli and also La 
Hey hllli, with'this rubric lielowitr “ d>-,' 
esta un eotdH gran « podaros molt rich. 
Aguest tohhX ha DCC or fans e 0 millia 
hitmens d canal/ sot lo sen imprri. Ha encora 
plans sens nomhre. ...” 

1459.—Fra Mauro’s great map at Venice 
shows Deli cittade graudimma, and the 
rubrick Quest a cittaite nobilissima ed domi¬ 
nate Into el paese del. Deli over India Prism, 

1516. —“This king of Dely confines with 
Tatars, and has taken many lands from the 
King of Cambay; and from the King of 
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Dacan, his servants and captains with many 
of his people, took much, and afterwards 
in time they revolted, and set themselves 
up as kings/’— Barbota, p. 100. 

1533.—“ And this kingdom to which the 
Badur prooeeded was called the Daly; it 
was very great, but it was all disturbed by | 
wars and the risings of one party against < 
another, because the King was dead, and 
the sons were fighting with each other for 
the sovereignty.’ 1 — Corral, iii. 506. 

„ “This Kingdom of Dely is the 
greatest that is to be seen in those parts, 
for one point that it holds is in Persia, and 
the other is in contact with the Tsmelutos . 
(o« La/uitm) hej olid China."- I hid. iii. 572. 

e. 1568.—“ About sixteen yceres past 
this King (of l.’uttack), with his King 
dome, were destroyed by the King of Put- 
tnne, which was also King of the greatest 
part of fiengala . . . but this tyrant 
oniovod his Kingdoine but a small time. ■ 
but was conquered Vjy another tyrant, which 
was the great Mogul King of Agra. Delly. 
and of all Camhaia.”—(.Voir Freda tb* in 
Halt, ii. ,‘158. 

1611. -“On the left hand is scene the ear 
kusau of old Dely. called the nine castles ) 
and tiftie-two gates, now inhabited onely 
by (Buyer*. . . . The city is 2 f hetweene 
Oate and date, begirt with a strong wall, 
but much ruinate. . . ." IP. Ft as/, in 
Purchnt, i. 430. j 

DELING, h. This was a hind of j 
hummock conveyance, suspended from ■ 
a pule, mentioned hv the old travellers \ 
in Pegu. The word is not. known to , 
Burmese scholars, and is perhaps a ; 
Persian word. Metiinski gives “iWfm/, j 
adj. }K‘h<tulu.% sns)‘tnsns .' 1 The thhuj \ 
seems to lie the Malavalam Munch'd. '• 
(See MUNCHEEL and DANDY). j 


1569.—“Carried in it closet which they 
call Deling, ill the which a mail shall be 
very well accommodated, with cushions 
under his head.”- -(ci*«r Frcderile, m 
Hull. ii. ■Mil. 

1585.-—“This Delingo is a strong cotton | 
cloth doubled, ... as big ;us nn ordinary rug. 
and having an iron at each end to attach it 
by, ho that in the middle it hangs like a 
pouch or purse. These irons arc attached to j 
a very thick cane, and this is borne by four J 
men. . . . When you go on a journey, a ■ 
cushion is put at the head of this Delingo, 
and you get in, and lay your head on the 
cushion," Ac. —(lanparo Bathi, f. 99/,. 

1687-—“ From Cirion we went to Mncao, 
which is a pretie towne, where we left our 
boats and Puw, and in the morning 
taking Delingegee, which are a kind of 
Cochoa made of cords and doth quilted, and 
carried vpon a stung betwoene 3 and 4 men: 
we oome to Pegu the same day.”— R. Fitrh, 
in Hall. ii. 391. 


DELLY, MOUNT, n.p. Port. Monte 
If Eld. A mountain on the Malabar 
coast which forms a remarkable object 
from seaward, and the name of which 
occurs sometimes as applied to a State 
or City adjoining the mountain. It 
is .prominently mentioned in all the 
old hooks on India, though strange 
to xi v the Map of India in Keith 
Johnstone’s Itoyal Atlas has neither 
name nor indication of this famous 
lull. [It is shown in Constable’s Hand 
Atlas.) It, was, according to Correa, 
the first Indian land seen by Vasco da 
Gama. The name is Malayal. Eli 
mala, ‘ High Mountain.’ Several 
erroneous explanations have however 
Iiteu given. A common one is that 
it means ‘Seven Hills.’ This arose 
with the compiler of the local Skfc. 
Mnhdt unfa or legend, who rendered 
the name Huptamilu, 4 Seven Hills,’ 
confounding t/f with fin, ‘seven,’ which 
has no application. Again we shall 
find it, explained as ‘Rat-hill’; but 
here eli is su br-t.it uted for Mi. [The 
Mi’drm b'lj.-v. gives the word as Alai. 
cJtimnUt. and explains it as • Rat-liill,’ 
“ because infested by rats.”] The 
position of the town and port of Ely 
or U iii mentioned bv the older 
iraitdlerv is a little doubtful, but. 
see Mar ft) Polo, notes to Rk. III. c‘h. 
xxiv. The Elif-Muiih of the Pent in - 
geriau ’fables is not unlikely to be an 
indication of Ely. 

1298.-- “Eli i* a Kingdom towards the 
west, alx'iit 300 miles from Coniari. . . . 
There is m, proper liar!>our in the country, 
but there nru many river* with good es¬ 
tuaries, wide and deep .”—Maim /Vo, Bk. 
III. ch. 24. 

e. 1330.—“Three days journey beyond 
this city (Manjurfir. ».«*. Mangalore) there 
is a great hill which projects into the sea, 
and is dec ried by travellers from afar, the 
promontory called Hill.'' — Abutfata, in Oil- 

dnnnstrr, 185. 

e. 1343.- “At the end of that time we 
set off for Hill, where we arrived two day’s 
later. It is a large well-built town on "a 
great buy (or estuary) which big ships enter." 
—I bn Batata, iv. 81. 

c. 1440. Proceeding onwards he . . . 
arrived at two cities situated on the sea 
shore, one named Pacarauria, and the other 
Helly.” —Xicofa Conti, in India in, the XVth 
Cent. p. 6. 

1516.—“After pussing this place along 
the coast is the Mountain Dely, on the edge 
of the sea; it is a round mountain, very 
lofty, in the midst of low land; all the 
ships of the Moan and the Gentiles . . . 
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sight this mountain . . . and make their 
reckoning by it.”— Barbosa, 149. 

c. 1562.—"In twenty days they got sight 
of land, which the pilots foretold before 
that they saw it, this was a great moun¬ 
tain which is on the coast of India, in the 
Kingdom of Cananor, which the people of 
the country in their language call the moun¬ 
tain Dely, ell if meaning 1 the rat,’* and 
they call it Mount Dely, because in this 
mountain there are so many ruts that they 
could never make a village there.”— Correa, 
Three Voyages, &e., Hak. Soc. 145. 

1579.-- -". . . Malik Ben Habeeb . . . pro¬ 
ceeded first to Quilon . . . and after erecting 
a mosque in that town and settling his wife 
there, he himself journeyed on to [Hill 
Marawl]. . . —Rowlandson’s Tr. of Tohfnt - 

ul-Mujahideen, p. 54. (Here and elsewhere 
in this ill-edited book Hill Mariltei is read 
and printed Huhaee Muruwee). 

[1623.—“. . . a high Hill, inland near 
the seashore, call'd Monte Deli."— H. della 
Valle, Hak. Soc. ii. 355]. 

1638. -"Snr le midy nous passames a 
la volie de Monte-Leone. qui est vne haute 
ir.'-ntugnc dont les Maiahares descouurcnt 
de loin les vaisseaiut, qu’ils peuuent attn- 
quer uvec aduantage.”— Munaelsln, 275. 

1727.—"And three leagues south from 
Mount Dolly is a spacious deep River called 
Balliapatam, where the English Company 
had once a Factory for Pepper.”—.1. 
Hamilton, i. 291; [ed. 1744, ii. 293], 

1759.—"We are further to remark that 
the late troubles at Tellicherry, which 
proved almost fatal to that settlement, 
took rise from a dispute with our linguist 
and the Prince of that Country, relative to 
lands he, the linguist, held at Mount 
Dilly.” — Court’s letter of March 23. In 
Long, 198. 

DELOLL, s. A broker; H. from 
Ar. dalldl; the literal meaning being 
one who directs (the buyer and seller 
to their bargain). In Egypt the word 
is now also used in particular for a 
broker of old clothes and the like, as de¬ 
scribed by Lane below\ (See also under 
KEELAMd 

[c. 1665.—"He spared also the house of a 
deceased Delale or Oentilo broker, of the 
Dutch."— Bernier, ed. Constable, 188. In 
the first English trans. this passage runs: 
"He has also regard to the House of the 
Deceased De Lair.."] 

1684.—"Five Dfllolls, or Brokers, of 
Deoca, after they had been with me went 
to Mr. Beard’s chamber. . . .’’—Hedges, 
Diary, July 25; [Hak. Soc. i. 152]. 

1754.—"Mr. Baillie at Jugdea, accused 
by these villains, oar dulols, who carried on 
for a long time their moat flagrant rascality. 
The Dulols at Jugdea found to charge the 


* A oonractlon is made here on Lord Stanley’s 
translation. 


Company 15 per cent, beyond the price of 
the goods.”— Fort Win. Com. In Long, 
p. 50. 

1824.—“I was about to answer in great 
wrath, when a d&l&l, or broker, went by, 
loaded with all sorts of second-hand clothes, 
which ho was hawking about for sale.”— 
Hajji Baba, 2d ed. i. 183; fed. 1851, 

p. 81]. 

1835.—“In many of the sooks in Cairo, 
auctions are held . . . once or twice a week. 
They are conducted by * dellAle ' (or brokers). 
. . . The 1 dellils ’ carry the goods up and 
down, announcing the sums bidden by the 
cries of ‘lmrtSg.’”'— Lane, Mod. Egyptians , 
ed. 1860, p. 317; [5th ed. ii. 13]. 

DEMIJOHN, a. A large glass 
bottle holding 20 or 30 quarts, or more. 
The word is not Anglo-Indian, but it 
is introduced here because it has been 
supi*wed to be the corruption of an 
Oriental word, and suggested to have 
been taken from the name of Dmnaghdn 
in Persia. This looks plausible (com¬ 
pare the Persian origin of carboy, 
which is another name for just the 
same thing), but no historical proof 
has yet been adduced, and it is 
doubted by Mr. Marsh in his Notes on 
Wedywooifs IHdinnary, and by Dozy 
(Sup. anx Did. Arabes). It may lie 
noticed, as worthy of further enquiry, 
that Sir T. Herbert (192) speaks of the 
abundance and cheapness of wine at 
Damaghan. Niebuhr, however, in a 
passage quoted below, uses the word 
as an Oriental one, and in a note on 
the 5tli ed. of Lane’s Mod. Egyptians , 
1860, p. 149, there is a remark quoted 
from Hammer- Purgstall as to the 
omission from the detail of domestic 
vessels of.fcwo whose names have been 
adopted in European languages, viz. 
the garra or jarra , a water 4 iar,’ and 
the demigdn or demijdn, i la dame - 
jeanne.’ The word is undoubtedly 
known in modem Arabic. The Mohit 
of B. Bistiinf, the chief modem native 
lexicon, explains Ddmijdna as 4 a great 
glass vessel, big-bellied and narrow¬ 
necked, and covered with wicker¬ 
work ; a Persian word.’* The vulgar 
use the forms damajdna and daman - 
jdna. Dnme-jeanne appears in P. 
Richelet, Did. de la Langue Franc. 
(1769), with this definition ; 44 [Lagena 
amplior ] Nom que les nmtelots don- 
nent 4 une grande bouteille couverte 


* Probably not much stress can be laid on this 
last statement, {the N.&J). thinks that the 
Amble word eanie from the West], 
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de natte.” It is not in the great Cas¬ 
tilian Diet, of 1729, but it is in those 
of the last century, e.g. Diet, of the 
Span. Academy, ed. 1869. “ Damuju- 
<t»o, f. Provfincia de) And(alucia, 
c astana . . . ”—and castana is ex¬ 
plained as a “great vessel of glass or 
term cotta, of the figure of a chestnut, 
and used to hold liquor.” [See N.E.D. 
which believes the word adopted from 
dame-jeanne, on the analogy of ‘ Bel- 
lannine’ and ‘Greybeard.’] 

1762. —“ Notre vin 6toit dans de grands 
flacons de verre (Damas janes) dont chacun 
tenoit prfes de 20 bouteilles."— Siebukr, 
Voyage, i. 171. 

DENGUE, s. The name applied 
to a kind of fever. The term is of 
West Indian, not Ea**t Indian, origin, 
and has only become known and 
familiar in India within the last 30 
years or more. Tin* origin of the 
name which seems to he generally ac¬ 
cepted is, that owing to the stiff un¬ 
bending carriage which the fever in¬ 
duced m those who suffered from it, 
the negroes in the W. Indies gave it 
the name of 'dandy fever’; and this 
name, taken up by the Sj*aniards, was 
converted into dungy or dengue. [But 
according to the, N. bl.lK both 1 damly’ 
and ’dengue’ are corruptions of the 
Swahili term, lea dingo prpo, ‘sudden 
cramp-like seizure by an evil spirit.’] 
Some of its usual characteristics are 
the great suddenness of attack ; often 
a red eruption ; pain amounting some¬ 
times to anguish in head and hack, 
and shifting jmins in the joints ; ex¬ 
cessive and sudden prostration ; after- 
jiains of rheumatic character. Its 
epidemic occurrences are generally at 
long intervals. 

Omitting such occurrences in Amer¬ 
ica and in Egypt, symptoms attach 
to an epidemic on the Coromandel 
coast almut 1780 which point to this 
disease; and in 1824 an epidemic of 
the kind caused much alarm and 
suffering in Calcutta, Berhampore, and 
other places in India. This had no 
repetition of equal severity in that 
quarter till 1871-72, though tltere had 
been a minor visitation in 1853, and 
a succession of cases in 1868-69. In 
1872 it was so prevalent in Calcutta 
that among those in the service of the 
E, I. Railway Company, European 
and native, prior to August iu that 
year, 70 per cent, had suffered from 
U 


the disease; and whole households 
were sometimes attacked at once. It 
became endemic in Lower Bengal for 
several seasons. When the present 
writer (H. Y.) left India (in 1862) the 
name dengue may have been known 
to medical men, but it was quite un¬ 
known to the lay* European public. 

1885. —The Contagion or Denoux Fever. 

“ In a recent issue (March 14th, p. 551) 
under the heading ‘ Dengue Fever in 
New Caledonia,’ you remark" that, al¬ 
though there had l>een upwards of nine 
hundred cases, yet, ‘curiously enough,' 
there had not hcen one death. May I ven¬ 
ture to say that the ‘ curiosity ’ would have 
been much greater had there been a death 1 
F»r, although this disease is one of the most 
infectious, and as 1 can testify from un¬ 
pleasant personal experience, one of the 
most painful that there is, yet death is a 
very rare occurrence. In an epidemic at 
Bermuda in 1882, in which about five hun¬ 
dred cases came under my observation, not 
one death was recorded. In that epidemic, 
which attacked both whites and blacks im¬ 
partially, inflammation of the cellular 
tissue, affecting chiefly the face, neck, and 
scrotum, was especially prevalent as a 
sequela. none but the lightest cases escaping. 

1 am not aware that this is noted in tne 
text-ljook* as a characteristic of the disease ; 
in fact, the descriptions in the lsxika then 
available t*> m<\ differed greatly from the 
disease as 1 then found it, and I believe 
that was the experience of other medical 
officers at the time. . . . During the 
epidemic of dengue above mentioned, an 
officer who was confined to his quarters, 
convalescing from the disease, wrote a letter 
homo to his father in England. About 
three days after the receipt of tho letter, 
that gentleman complained of being ill, and 
eventually, from his description, had a 
rather severe attack of what, had he been 
in Bermuda, would have been called dengue 
fever. As it was, his medical Attendant 
was puzzled to give a name to it. The 
disease did not spread to the other members 
of the family, and the jwtiunt made a good 
recovery. — H en ry J. Barnes , Burgeon, 
Medical Staff, Fort Pitt, Chatham.” From 
British Medical Journal, April 25. 

DEODAR, a. The Cednut deodar a. 
Loud., of the Himalaya, now* known 
as an ornamental tree in England for 
some seventy-five years post. The 
finest specimens in the Himalaya are 
often found in clumps shadowing a 
small temple. The Deodar is now 
regarded by botanists as a variety of 
Cedrus Libani. It is confined to the 
W. Himalaya from Nepal to Afghani¬ 
stan; it reappears as the Cedar of 
Lebanon in Syria, and on through 
Cyprus and Asia Minor; and emerges 
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once more in Algeria, and thence 
westwards to the Biff Mountains in 
Morocco, under the name of C. Atkin - 
tica. The word occurs in Avicenna, 
who speaks of the Deittdar as yielding 
a kina of turpentine (see below). We 
may note that an article called Deodar- 
wood OH appears in Or. Forbes Wat¬ 
son’s “ List of Indian Products ” (No. 
2941) [and see Watt, Econ. Diet. ii. 
2361 

Deodar is by no means the universal 
name of the great Cedar in the Hinia- 
lay. It is called so (Dewddr, Didr, 
or Dydr [Ibrew, Jinn woo, 100]) in Kash¬ 
mir, where the deoddr pillars of the 
great mosque of Srinagar date from 
A.D. 1401. The name, indeed (</me- 
ddru, ‘timber of the gods’), is applied 
in different parts of India to different 
trees, and even in the Himalaya to 
more than one. The list just referred 
to (which however has not been re¬ 
vised critically) gives this name in 
different modifications as applied also 
to the pencil Cedar (J uniper an atxelsa), 
to Guatteria (or Unaria) longi/olia, to 
Sethia Indica, to Erythrorylon areola turn, 
and (on the Ravi and Sutlej) to C'upres- 
sus tornlom. 

The Deodar first became known to 


Europeans in the beginning of the last 
century, when specimens were sent to 
Dr. Roxburgh, who called it a Pinus. 
Seeds were sent to Europe by Capt. 
Gerard in 1819; but the first that 

E ew were those sent by the Hon. W. 
sslie Melville in 1822. 


c. 1030.—“Deiudar (or rather Diud&r) est 
ex genere ubhel [i.e. juniper) quae dicitur 
pinus Inda, et Syr deiudar (Milk of Deodar) 
est ejus lac (turpentine)."— Avicenna, Lat. 
Tranal. p. 297. 

c. 1220.—“ He sent for two trees, one of 
which was a . . . white jxiplar, and the 
other a deodar, that is a fir. He planted 
them both on the !>oundary of Kashmir.”— 
Chock N&nuxh in Elliot, i. 144. 


DERRISHACST, adj. This extra¬ 
ordinary word is given by C. }i. P. 
(MS.) as a corruption of P. daryd- 
shikast; ‘ destroyed by the river.’ 


Mod. Egyptians, Brown's Dervishes, or 
Oriental Spiritualism ; Capt. E. de 
Neven, Les Khouan, Ordres Religieux 
chez les Musulmans (Paris, 1846). 

c. 1640.—“Thedog CoiaAeem . . . crying 
out with a loud voyce, that every one might 
hear him. ... To them. To them, for as toe 
are assured by the Book of Flowers, wherein 
the Prophet Noby doth promise eternal delights 
to the DaroeseB of the House of Mecqua, that 
he trill keep his word both with you and me, 
provided that toe bathe ourselves Jn the blootl 
of these dogs without Law ! ”— Pinto (cap. fix.), 
in Cogan, 72. 

1554.—“Hie multa didicitnus a monachis 
Turcicis, quoa Dervis vocant.”— Bttsbeq. 
Epist. I. p. 93. 

1616. —“ Among the Mahometans are many 
called Dervises, which relinquish tho World, 
and spend their days in Solitude."— Terry, 
in Pure has, ii. 1477. 

[c. 1630.-“ Deruissi." See TALIS¬ 
MAN.] 

1653.—“11 estoit Dervische on Fakir ct 
inenoit une vie solitaire dans lus hois." 
— lie la Boullaye-lr-tion c, od. 1657, p. 182. 

1670.—“ Aureng-Zehc . . . was reserved, 
crafty, and exceedingly versed in dis¬ 
sembling, insomuch that for a long time he 
made profession to lie a Falrirr, that is, Poor, 
Dcrvich, or Devout, renouncing the World.” 
Bernier, E.T. 3; Tod. Constable, 10J. 

1673.—“The Dervises professing Poverty, 
assume this Garb here (t.r. in Persia), but 
not with that state they ramble up and 
down in India."— Fryer, 392. 

DESS ATE, ->. Mahr. demi; in W. 
and 8. India a native official in c harge 
of a district, often held hereditarily ; a 
petty chief. (Sec; DISSAVE.) 

1590-91.—“. .. the Desayes, Mukaddams, 
ond inhabitants of several jiarganahs made 
a complaint at Court."—Order in Mirat-i- 
Ahmadi (Bird’s Tr.), 408. 

J1811.—“ Thshevyt.’'--Kirkpatrick, Letters 
of Tippoo , p. 196.] 

1883.—“The Desai of Bawantwari has 
arrived at Delhi on a visit. He is accom¬ 
panied by a European Assistant Political 
Officer and a large following. From Delhi 
His Highness goes to Agra, and visits Cal¬ 
cutta before returning to his territory, viA 
Madras ."—Pioneer Mail, Jan. 24. 

The regular title of this chief appears 
to be Stir-1testli. 


DERVISH, s. P. dnrvesh; a member 
of a Mahommedan religious order. 
The word is hardiv used now among 
Anglo-Indians, fakir [see FAKEEB] 
having taken its place. On the 
Mahommedan confraternities of this 
class, see Herklots, 179 seqq.; Lane, 


DESTOOR, s. A Parsec priest; P. 
dastilr , from the Pahlavi dastMar, 'a 
prime minister, councillor of State . . . 
a high priest, a bishop of the Parsees; 
a custom, mode, manner' {Haug, Old 
Pahlavi and Pastand Glossary). [See 
DU8T00B.] 
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1680 ,—“. . . their Distort* or high 
priest. . , — Lord't Duplay, he., eh. viii. 

1689.— 11 The highest Priest of the PerrUt 
is called Destoor, their ordinary Priests 
Iklroot, or Hnrboods [HERBEDI.”— ( hnngton , 
378. 

1809.— “The Dustoor is the chief priest 
of his sect in Bombay.” —Marin Graham., 36. 

1877. --“. . . le Destour de nos jours, pas 
■Ins one le Mage d’autrefoin, ne Houjiconne 
es phases successives quo sa religion a 
traverodes."— Darnuisteter, Vnnazd rt A Ki\- 
man , 4. 

DEUTI, DUTY, s. H. diuti, dewti, 
deoti, Skt. dipa, ‘a lain]*’; a lainp- 
Btand, but also a link-lw-aivr. 


one leurs dieux lea demand ent ,"—LtUrtt 
Kdijtante*, x. 245. 

c. 1790.—“La principale occupation des 
deved&schies, eat de denser devant l'image 
de la divinitd qu’elles servant, et de chanter 
ses louanges, soit dans eon temple, soit 
dans lea rues, lorsqu'on ports 1‘idole dans 
des processions. . . ."—Ilaafner ii. 105. 

1868.—“The Diufls, the dancing girls at¬ 
tached to Pagodas. They are each of them 
married to an idol when quite young. Their 
male children . . . have no difficulty in ac¬ 
quiring a decent position in society. The 
female children are generally brought up 
to the trade of their mother*. ... ft is 
customary with a few castes to present their 
superfluous daughters to the Pagodas, . . 

- -Xeifont Madura, Pt. 2, p. 79. 


o. 1526.—(In Hindushui) “instead of a 
caudle or torch, you have a gang of dirty 
fellows whom they call DeAtis, who hold in 
their hand a kind of hmall trijsid, to the 
side of one leg of which , . . they fasten a 
pliant wick. ... In their right hand they 
holil a gourd . . . and whenever the wick 
requires oil, they supply it from this gourd. 
. . . Jf their emperor- or chief nobility at 
any time have occasion for a light, by night, 
those filthy Detitis bring in their lamp . . . 
and there stand holding it close by his side.” 

ISabrr, 333 . 

168].- “ Six men for DutyB, Jlmd/H 
(see ROUND ELI, and KittysolefseeKITTY- 
SOLL)." 1 ,i.«t of Servant- allowed at Mada- 
pollum Factory, Ft. St. 11 fur nr Vann., 
•Ian. 8. In A’iiI.k and F.stx. No. u. p. 72. 


DEVA-DASI, .-. H. ‘Slave-girl 
<*f the gitds 1 ; the otlicial name 
of the poor girls who are. devoted 
to dancing and prostitution in the 
idol-temples, of Southern India especi¬ 
ally. “The like existed at ancient 
Corinth under the, name of Upi3ov\oi. 
which is nearly a translation of the 
Hindi name . . . (see Strabo, viii. 6).” 
—Marco Polo , 2nd cd. ii. 338. These 
appendages of Aphrodite worship, Imr- 
rowed from Pluvnie.ia, were the same 
thing as the kdde&hvth repeatedly men¬ 
tioned in the Old Testament, e.g. Dent. 
xxiii. 18: “Thou shalt not bring the 
wages of a kAdisha . . . into the House 
of Jehovah,” [See Che.yne, in F.ncycl. 
Btbl. ii. 1964 *eq.] Both male and female 
lepiSovXoi are mentioned in the famous 
inscription of Citium in Cyprus ( Corp. 
Inter. Semit. No. 86); the latter under 
the name of 'alma, curiously near that 
of the modern Egyptian ’rfliina. (See 
DANCING-GIRL.) 


1702.—“ Peu de temps aprhs io baptisai 
une f Deva-Dachi, ou Jisrlart Jhcius, e'est 
unri qu'on appelle lee femmes dont lee 
Wtiw dm (doles abusent, eons prdtexte 


DEVIL, s. A petty whirlwind, or 
circular storm, is often so willed. (See 

PI8ACHEE, SHAITAN, TYPHOON.) 

(1608-10. --“often ymi «eo coming from 
afar great whirlwinds which the sailors call 
dragons.” - Pyrard dr /,i>.a/, Huk. Soc. i. 11. 

(1813. — “. . . we were often surrounded 
by the little whirlwinds called bngvlas, or 
Devils.”- F'lfhf.t, ijr. M-m. 2nd cd. i. 118.] 

DEVIL-BIRD, s. This is a name 
used in Ceylon for a bird believed to be 
a kind of ou 1- -according to Haeckel, 
quoted below, the Syrnium Indrani of 
Sykes, or Brown Wood Owl of Jerdon. 
Mr. Mitford, quoted below, however, 
believes it to be a Podoryu or Night- 
hawk. 

c. 1328.—“Quid dicam ? Di&bolus ibi 
etiain loquitur, auepe et saepius, hominibus, 
noeturnis temi«irihus, sieut ego audivi.”— 
Jurdoni Mindnhn, in lire, dr l oyaga, iv. 53. 

1681.—“This for certain 1 ean affirm, 
That oftentimes the Devil doth cry with an 
audible Voice in the Night; ’tis very shrill, 
almost like the barking of a Dug. This 1 
have often heard mvself , but never heard 
that he did anylxxly any harm. . . . To 
believe that this is the Voice of the Devil 
these reasons urge, liecause there is no 
Creature known to the Inhabitants, that 
cry like it, and because it will on a sudden 
dejuirt from one place, and make a noise in 
another, quicker than any' fowl could fly; 
and because the very Dogs will tremble and 
shake when they hear i t . ”— Knox's CVy/oa, 78. 

1849. -“Devil's Bird (Strix Gaulama or 
Ulama, Singh.). A species of owl. The 
wild and wailing cry of this bird is con¬ 
sidered a sure presage of death and misfor¬ 
tune, unless measures be taken to avert its 
infernal threats, and refuse its warning. 
Though often heard even on the tops of their 
houses, the natives maintain that it has 
never been caught or distinctly soen, and 
they consider it to bo one of the most 
annoying of the evil spirits which haunt 
their country.”— Pridham't Ceylon, p. 737-8. 
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1860. —“ The- Devil-Bird, is not an owl . .. 
its ordinary note is a magnificent clear 
shout like that of a human being, and 
which can be heard at a great diatanoe. It 
has another cry like that of a hen just 
caught^ but the sounds which have earned 
for it its bad name . . . are indescribable, 
the most appalling that can be imagined, 
and scarcely to be hearjl without shudder¬ 
ing ; I can only compare it to a boy in tor¬ 
ture, whose screams are being stopped by 
being strangled."— Mr. Milford's Note in 
Tennent's Ceylon, i. 167. 

1881. —“The uncanny cry of the devil - 
bird, Syrnium Jndrani . . — Haeckel's 
Visit to Ceylon, 235. 

DEVIL’S BEACH, ».[>. This was 
the old name of a reach on the 
Hoogly R. a'little above Pulta (and 
about 15 miles above Calcutta). On 
that reach are several groups of dew&ls, 
or idol-temples, which probably gave 
the name. 

1684.—“August 28.—1 borrowed the late 
Dutch Fiscall’s Budgero (see BUDGEROW), 
and went in Company with Mr. Beard, Mr. 
Littleton ” (etc.) ‘ • as far as y" Devill’s Reach, 
where I caused y« tents to bo pitched in ex¬ 
pectation of y* President’s urrivall and lay 
here all night.”— Hedges, hiari, Hak. Hoc. 
i. 156. 

1711.—“From the lower Point of Devil’s 
Reach you must keep mid-channel, or 
nearest the Starljoard Shore, for tho Lar¬ 
board is shoal until you come into tho 
beginning of Pulta or P>»<Un Reach, and 
there abreast of a single great Tree, you 
must edge over to the East Shore below 
Pulta .”—The English Pilot, 54. 

DEVIL WORSHIP. This phrase 
is a literal translation of bhuta-pujd, i.e. 
worship of bhutas [see BHOOTJ a word 
which appears in slightly differing 
forms in various languages of India, 
including the Tamil count ry. A bhutn, 
or as in Tamil more usually, jv'y, is a 
malignant being which i* conceived to 
arise from the person of anyone who has 
come to a violent death. This super¬ 
stition, in one form or another, seems 
to have formed the religion of the 
Dravidian trills of fc>. India before the 
introduction of Brahmanism, and is 
still the real religion of nearly all the 
low castes in that region, whilst it is 
often patronized also by the higher 
castes. These superstitions, and especi¬ 
ally the dcmonolatrous rites called 
‘devil-dancing,’ are identical in char¬ 
acter with those commonly known as 
Shamanism, (see SHAMAN], and which 
are spread all over Northern Asia, 
among the red races of America, and 


among a vast variety of tribes in Ceylon 
and in Indo-China, not excluding the 
Burmese. A full account of the demon* 
worship of Tinnevelly was given by 
Bp. Caldwell in a small pamphlet on 
the “Tinnevelly Shanars” (Madras 
1849), and interesting evidence of its 
identity with the Shamanism of other 
regions will be found in his Compara¬ 
tive Grammar (2nd ed. 579 seqq.); see 
also Marco Polo, 2nd ed. ii. 79 stq. ; 
[Oppert. Grig. Inhabit, of Bharatavarsa, 
554 seqq.] 

DEWAL, DEWALE, s. H. dexml, 
Skt. deva-dlaija; a Temple or pagoda. 
This, or Dewalgarh, is the phrase 
commonly used in the Bombay terri¬ 
tory for a Christian church. In Ceylon 
D6wA16 is a temple dedicated to a 
Hindu god. 

1681.— “The second order of Priests are 
those called Koppuhs, who are tho Priests 
that belong to the Temples of the other Gods 
(t.r. other than lioddou, or Buddha). Their 
Temples are called Dew&ls.” - Knox, Ceylon, 
79. 

11797.—“The Company will settle . . . the 
dewal or temple charge.”—Treaty, in Logan, 
Malabar, iii. 285. 

(1813.—“They plant it (the nayna tree) 
near the dewals or Hindoo temples, ini- 
(wroporly called Pagodas."-- Forbes, Or. Mem. 
2nd ed. i. 15]. 

DEWALEEA, s. H. dimiliyd, ‘a 
bankrupt,’ from diwald, ‘bankruptcy,’ 
and that, though the etymology is dis¬ 
puted, is alleged to lie connected with 
dipn, ‘a lamp’; because “it is tins 
custom . . . when a merchant finds 
himself failing, or failed, to set up a 
blazing lamp in bis house, shop, or 
office, and abscond therefrom for some 
time until his creditors are satisfied by 
a disclosure of bis accounts or dividend 
of assets."— Drummond's Illustrations 
(s.v.). 

DEW ALLY, s. H. diwili, from Skt. 
dipa-tllihl, ‘a row of lamps,’ i.e. au 
illumination. An autumnal feast at¬ 
tributed to the celebration of various 
divinities, as of Lakshnu and of 
Bhavanl, anti also in honour of 
Krishna’s slaying of the demon Naraka, 
and the release of 16,000 maidens, his 

J irieoners. It is held on the last two 
lavs of the dark half of the month 
Amna or Aian, and on the new moon 
and four following days of Karttika, i.e. 
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usually some time in Oetolier. But 
there are variations of Calendar in 
different parte of India, and feasts will 
not always coincide, e.g. at the three 
Presidency towns, nor will any 'curt 
expression define the dates. In Bengal 
the name Diwdll is not used ; it is 
Kdli Fvjd, the feast of that grim 
goddess, a midnight festival on the 
most moonless nights of the month, I 
celebrated by illuminations and fire¬ 
works, on land and river, by feasting, 
carousing, gambling, and sacrifice of 
goats, sheep, and buffaloes. 

1613.— 11 . . . noequinoctio da entraila <ie 
libra, dik chamadn Div&ly, tom tal privilegio 
e vertude que obriga falar as arvores, plantas 
e orvas. . , ~ Uudinho de Eredtu, 1. 38r. 

j 1623. ~ “ October the four and twentieth 
was the Davkli, or Feast of the Indian 
Gentiles.”—/’, della Valle, Ilak. Soc. ii. 206.] 

1651.—“In the mouth of October, eight 
days after the full moon, thero is a feast 
held in honour of Vistnou, which is called 
Dip&wali.” —.4. ttogerius, hr Often-henre. 

(1671.— “In Octolier they Ixjgin their 
yeare with great feasting, Jollity, Sending 
1'resonts to all they have any busynes with, 
which time is called Dually." -- Jietigrs, 
hiary, Hak. Si>c. ii. oecxiv.j 

1673.—“The first New Moon in October is 
the Banyan's Dually.” Fnj>r, 110. 

1690. . . their Grand Festival Season, 

called the Dually Time."-- Ovntgton, 401. 

1820. -“The Dewalee, Deepaullee, or 
Time of Lights, takes place 20 days after 
the Dusaera, and lasts three days; duiing 
which there is feasting, illumination, and 
fireworks.”- T. Coats, in Tr. Lit. Sue, l)o., 
ii. 211. 

1843. — “Nov. f*. The Dlw&li, happening 
to fall on this day, the whole river was bright 
With Inniiw. . . . liver and anon some votary' 
would offer up his prayers to Lakshnu the 
Fortuna, and launch a tiny raft )>earing a 
cluster of lamps into the water,-—then watch 
it with fixed and anxious gaze. If it floats 
on till the far distance hides it, thrice happy 
he . . . hut if, caught in some wild eddy of 
the stream, it disappears at once, so will 
the bark of his fortunes Vic oneulphed in 
the whirlpool of adversity ."--Dry J.eAire 
from Young Egypt, 84. 

1883. — “ Tne Div&ll is celebrated with 
splendid effect at Benares. ... At the 
approach of night small earthen lamps, fed 
with oil, are prepared by millions, and placet! 
quite close together, so as to mark out every 
lme of mansion, palace, templo, minaret, 
and dome in streaks of fire.”-- Afotiier 
Wit Rami, Religious Thought and Life in 
India, 432. 

DEW AUK, s. The. chief meanings 
of this word in Anglo-Indian usage are; 
(1) Under the Mahommedan Govern¬ 


ments which preceded us, “the head 
financial minister, whether of the state 
or a province ... charged, in the latter, 
with the collection of the revenue, 
the remittance of it to the imperial 
treasury, and invested with extensive 
judicial powers in all civil and financial 
causes” (Wilson). It was in this sense 
that the grant of the Dewauny (q.v.) 
to the E. I. Company in 1765 became 
the foundation of the Britiah Empire in 
India. (2) The prime minister of a 
native State. (3) The chief native 
officer of certain Government establish¬ 
ments, such as the Mint; or the native 
manager of a Zemindarv. (4) (In 
Bengal) a native servant in confidential 
charge of the dealings of a house of 
business with natives, or of the affairs 
of a large domestic establishment. 
These meanings are perhaps all re¬ 
ducible to one conception, of which 
‘Steward’ would be an appropriate ex¬ 
pression. But the word ims had many 
other ramifications of meaning, and 
has travelled far. 

I The Arabian dlwtfn is, according to 
I Lane., an Arabhized word of Persian 
origin (though some hold it for pure 
Arabic), and is" in original meaning 
nearly equivalent to Persian daftar 
(see DUFTER), i.e. a collection of written 
leaves or sheets (forming a lx>ok for 
registration); hence *a register of 
accounts’; a ‘register of soldiers or 
pensioners ’; a 1 register of the rights 
or dues of the State, or relating to the 
acts of government, the finances and 
the administration'; also any book, 
and es)K?ciall v a collection of the poems 
of some particular poet. It was also 
applied to signify ‘an account*; then 
a ‘writer of accounts’; a ‘place of 
such writers of accounts'; also a 
‘ council, court, or tribunal ’; and in 
the present day, a ‘long seat formed 
of a mattress laid along the wall of a 
room, with cushions, raised or on the 
floor’; or ‘two or more of such seats.’ 
Thus far (in this paragraph) we abstract 
from Lane. 

The Arabian historian Biladuri (c. 
860) relates as to the first introduction 
of the diiorfn that, when 'Omar was 
discussing with the people how to 
divide the enormous wealth derived 
from the conquests in his time, Walid 
bin Hisham bin Moghaira said to the 
caliph, 1 1 have been m Syria, and saw 
that its kings make a diw&a; do thou 
the like.* So ’Omar accepted his 
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advice, and sent for two men of the 
Persian tongue, and said to them: 

4 Write down the people according 
to their rank ’ (and corresponding 
pensions).* 

We must observe that in the Mahom* 
medan States of the Mediterranean the 
word divxin became especially applied 
to the Custom-house, and thus passed 
into the Romance languages as aauana. 
douane, dogana, &c. Littre indeed 
avoids any decision as to the etymology 
of douane , &c. And Hyde (Note on 
Abr. Peritsol, in Syntagma IHssertl, i. 
101) derives dogana from docdn (i.e. 
P. dukdn , ‘ oMcina, a .shop'). But such 
passages as that below from Ibn Jubair, 
and the fact that, in the medieval 
Florentine treaties with the Maliom- 
medan powers of Barbarv and Egypt, 
the word dhcttn in the Arabic texts 
constantly represents the dogana of the 
Italian, seem sufficient to settle the 
question (see A mart, Jtiplomi Arabi del 
Real Archiviv , &c. ; t.g. p. 104, and 
(Latin) p. 305, and in many other 
places).! The Spanish Diet, of Cobar- 
ruvias (1611) quotes Urrea as saying 
that/* from the Arabic noun Diuannm, 
which signifies the house where the 
duties are collected, we form diuana, 
and thence adiuana , and lastly aduana.” 

At a later date the word was re¬ 
imported into Europe in the sense of 
a hall furnished with Turkish couches 
and cushions, as well as of a much of 
this kind. Hence we get c^ar-divana, 
et hoc genua ovine. The application to 
certain collections of poems is noticed 
above. It seems to be especially applied 
to assemblages of short poems of nomo- 

S neons character. Thus the Odea of 
orace, the Sonneta of Petrarch, the 
In Memori/tni of Tennyson, answer to 
the character of Diw&n so used. 
Hence also Goethe took the title of his 
West-Oxtliche Uivtan. 

o. A. D. 636.—“. . . in the Caliphate of 
Omar the .spoil of Syria and Persia began in 

* We owe Uds ({notation, as well a* that Mow 
from Ibn Jubair, to the kimlueis of Rrof. llobert- 
HOn Smith. On the {irooeerliiig* of 'Omar see also 
Sir Wm. Muir's Annals of (he Early Caliphate in 
the chapter quoted below. 

f At p. • there U an Arabic letter, dated *.». 
1200, from Abdtnr&hm£n ibn Alt Tahir, ‘ al-ncuir 
banKw&n Ifrityva,' inspector of the dogana of 
Africa. Hut in the Ijitin version this appear* as 
Rector omnium ChriMamorum ipii veniunl in tolam 
pmvtneian dt Africa (p. 87U). In another |*tUr, 
without date, from Yusuf ibn Mahoinmed .VIHh 
itMs Tunis uxO-MaluUa, Amari renders * preposto 
dsilfc dogana 41 Tunis,’ die, (p. 211). 


ever-increasing volume to pour into the 
treasury of Medina, where it was distributed 
almost os soon as received. What was easy 
in small beginnings by eciual sharing or 
discretionary preference, became now a 
heavy task. ... At length, in the 2nd or 
3rd your of his Caliphate, Omar determined 
that the distribution should lie regulated on 
a fixed and systematic scale. ... To carry 
out this vast design, a Register had to be 
drawn and kept up of every man, woman, 
and child, entitled to a stipend from the 
State. . . . The Register itself, as well as 
the office for its maintenance and for 
pensionary account, wits called the Dewftn 
or Department of the Exchequer.”— Mvir's 
Annals , &c., pp. 225-9. 

A.s Minister, &c. 

[1610.—“We projiose to send you the 
copy hereof by the old scrivnno of the 
Adtt&no.”—7*i nvers. Letters, i. 51. 

[1616.— “SSheak Lsuph Dyvon of Ama- 
dniax.”— Foster. Letters , iv. 311.] 

1690.— “Fearing miscarriage of y* Originall 
(farcut tee \/<iri;}h-khaftl, Ar. ‘a deed of 
release,’ variously corrupted in Indian techni¬ 
cal use] wc> have herewith Sent you a Coppy 
Attested hj 11 ugly Ciuec, hoping y" Duan 
may ho S.ittiffied therewith." MS. Letter 
in India Office, from Job Charnirk and others 
at Chuttanutte to Mr. < 'h. Eyre at Btdlusore. 

c. 1718. - - " Even the Divan of tho 
Qhulissah Office, who is, projoirly speaking, 
the Minister of the li nances, or at least tho 
accornplant general, was become a mere 
cypher, or a ltody without a soul.” -Seir 
Mutai/Aerin, i. 110 

1762.— “A letter from Dacca states that 
the Hon'Ll* Company's Dewu (Manikchand) 
died on the morning of this letter. ... As 
they apprehend he has died worth a large 
sum of money which tho Government’s 
[>eople (i.e. of the Nawait 1 nmy lie desirous 
to possess to tho injury of his lawful heirs, 
they request tho protection of the Hag . . . 
to tho family of a man who has served tho 
Company for upwards of 30 years with earn 
and fidelity." -ft. Ilk Cons., So v. 29. In 
| Long, 283. 

! 1766. —“Thoro then rosided at his Court 
a den too named Allum Vhund, who had been 
many years Dewan to Soujah Khun, by 
; whom he was much revered for his great 
age, wisdom, and faithful aorvices.”— Hoi- 
j wed. Hist. Events, i. 74. 

1771.—“By our general address you will 
he informed that we havo to lie dissatisfied 
with the administration of Mahomet Rem 
C'uwn, and will perceive the expediency of 
onr divesting him of the rank and influence 
he holds os Nnih DttUt of the Kingdom of 
Bengal."— Court of Directors to If'. Hastings, 
in (Jtcig, i, 121. 

1783.—“The Committee, with tho best 
intentions, best abilities, and steadiest of 
application, must after ail lie a tool in the 
hands of their Duan.” — Teignmouth, Mm, 
i. 74. 
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1884.—" His (Raja of Ulwar’s) DnraajM, 
Balmoohun, who chanced to be in the 
neighbourhood, with 6 Riaalaa of horse . . . 
was farther ordered to go out and meet me.” 
—Mem. of Col. Mountain, 132. 

[1861.—See quotation under AMEEN.] 

In the following quotations the 
identity of diwdn and domnc or dogana 
is shown more or less clearly. 

a. D. 1178. — “The Moslem wore ordered 
to disembark thoir goods (at Alexandria), 
and what remained of their stock of pro¬ 
visions ; and on the shore were officers who 
took them in charge, and carried all that 
was landed to the Diw&n. They were 
called forward one by one; the property 
of each was brought out, and the Diw&n 
was straitened with the crowd. The search 
fell on every article, small or great; one 
thing got mixt up with another, and hands 
were thrust into the midst of the packages 
to discover if anything were concealed in 
them. Then, after this, an oath was ad¬ 
ministered to the owners that they had 
nothing more thun had been found. Amid 
all this, in the confusion of hands and the 
greatness of the crowd many things went a- 
missing. At length the passengers were 
dismissed after a scene of humiliation and 
groat ignominy, for which we pray Gtrfi to 
grant an ample reci impcnsc. But this, past 
doubt, is one of the things kept hidden from 
the great Sultan Ealith-ud-dln, whose well- 
known justice and benevolence are such that, 
if ho knew it, he would certainly ulmliah the 
practice” [<-/;. as regards Mecca pilgrims].* 
—Jim Jubair , ong. in Wright's od., p. 36. 

e, 1340.-- “Doana In alt the cities of the 
Saracens, in Sicily, in Naples, and through¬ 
out the Kingdom of Apulia . . . htizio at 
Venice; Uahetla throughout Tuscany ; . . . 
Costnma throughout tho Island of Eng¬ 
land. . . . All those names moan duties 
which have to bo paid for goods and wares 
and other things, imported to, or exported 
from, or passed through the countries and 

J iloces detailed .”—Francesco Baiducci Peyv- 
otti , see Cathay, Ac., ii. 285-6. 

c. 1348.—“They then order the skipper to 
state in detail all the goods that tho vessel 
contains. . . . Then everybody lands, and 
the keepers of tho custom-house (<>/-diw&n) 
ait and pass in review whatever one has.”— 
I bn Bcduta, iv. 265. 

The following medieval passage in 
one of our note-books remains a frag¬ 
ment without date or source : 


* The present generation in England can have 
no conception how closely this description applies 
to what took place at many an English port before 
Sir Robert Peel's great changes In the import tariff. 
The present writer, In landing from a P. A O. 
steamer at Portsmouth In 1848, after tour or live 
rtaya' quarantine in the Solent, had to go through 
/m to it* hours of such treatment as Ibn Jubair 
describe*, and his feelings were very much the 
mum as the Moor's,—{H.Y.] 


(f).—“ Multi tpioque Saracenorum, qui vel 
in apothecis sum raercibus vendendis prae- 
erunt, vel in Duaals 6scales. . , ." 

1440. —The Handbook of Giovanni da 
Usasano, published along with Pegolotti by 
Pagnini (1765-66) has for custom-house 
Dov&no, which corroborates the identity of 
JJoyana with JJlwdn. 

* 

A Council Hall: 

15167.--“ Hiwsyn, fearing for his life, came 
down and hid himself under the tower, but 
his enemies . . . surrounded the mosque, 
and having found him. brought him to the 
(Dyvan-A’Aanr) Council Chamber."— Mem. 
of Tint Hr, tr. by Stevart , p. 130. 

1554. — “ Utcmupie sit, cum mane in 
Divanum (is concilii vt alias dixi locus ext) 
imjmidenv omnium venisset. . . — Busbe- 

'jtiu Epi alulae, ii. p. 138. 

A place, fitted with mattresses, &e., 
to sit in : 

1676.—“On the side that looks towards 
the Kiver, there is a Divan, or a kind of 
out-jutting Balconv, where the King sits.”— 
Tarermer, E.T. ii/49; (ed. Ball, i. 108j. 

[1785. —“ it > *ee:nh to have been intended 
I for a Duan Konna, or eating row u.”—Forbes, 
Or. Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 393.] 

A Collection of Poems : 

1783.—“One (writer) died a few years 
ago ;tt Benares, of the name of Souda, who 
oi>mpu«cd u Dew&n in Moors."-- Teignmonlh, 
Mem. i. 105. 

DEWAUNY, DEWANNY, &e., s. 

Properlv, dhninl: popularly, devxlnl. 
Tin*, office of dhnin (Dewaim); and. 
especially the right of receiving as divxln 
the revenue of Bengal. Beliar.and Orissa, 
conferred upon the E. I. Company by 
the limit Mogul Shah ’Alam in 1765. 
Also used sometimes for the territory 
which was the subject of that grant, 

1765.— (Lord Clive) “visited the Verir, 
and having exchanged with him some sump* 
tuous entertainments and curious and mag* 
nificent presents, he explained the project 
he had in his mind, and asked that the 
Company should be invested with the 
IHKinship (no doubt in orig. Diw&ol) of the 
three provinces. . . ."— <Swr Mutaqherin, ii. 
384. 

1783.—(The opium monopoly) "is stated 
to have begun at Patna so early as the year 
1761, but it received no considerable degree 
of strength until the year 1765; when the 
acquisition of the Duonne opened a wide 
field for all projects of this nature.”—itsporf 
of a Committee on A fairs of India, in Jhtrbt's 
Life and Works, vi. 447. 
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DEWAUNY, BEWANNY, adj. 
Civil, as distinguished from Criminal; 
f.a. Divxini ’ Addlat as opposite to 
Faujddri Addlat. (See ADAWLUT). 
The use of IHvodni for civil as op¬ 
posed to criminal is probably modern 
and Indian. For Kaempfer in his 
account of the Persian administration 
at the end of the 17 th century, has: 
“Diwaen begi, id est, Supremus criinin- 
alis Judicii Dominus . . . de latrociniis 
et homicidiis non modo in line 
Regi& metropoli, veriim etiam in toto 
Regno disponendi faeultatem habet.”— 
Amoenit. Exot. 80. 

DHALL, DOLL, s. Hind, ddl, a 
kind of pulse much used in India, 
both by natives as a kind of porridge, 
and by Europeans as an ingredient in 
kedgeree (q.v.), or to mix with l’ice as a 
breakfast dish. It is best represented 
in England by what are called ‘split 
pease.’ The proper ddl, which Wilson 
derives from the Skt. root dal, ‘to 
divide’ (and which thus corresponds m 
meaning also to ‘split pease’), is, accord¬ 
ing to the same authority, Phuseolns 
aureus: but, be that as it may, the. dais 
most commonly in use are varieties of 
the shrubby plant. Cajunus Indint.', 
Spreng., called in Hind, arhar, rahar , 
&c. It is not. known where this is 
indigenous; [De Candolle thinks it 
probably a native of tropical Africa, 
introduced perhaps 3,000 years ago 
into India ;] it is cultivated through¬ 
out India. The term is also applied 
occasionally to other pulses, such as 
muna, urd, &c. (See MOONG, OORD ) 
It should also be noted that in its 
original sense dal is not the name of a j 
particular pea, but the generic name 
of pulses prepared for use by being 
broken in a hand-mill; though the 
peas named are those commonly used 
m Upper India in this way. 

1673.—“At their coming up out of the 
Water they bestow the largess of Rice or 
Doll (an Indian Bean).”— Fryer, 101. 

1690.—“ Kitckeree . . . made of Do], that 
is, a small round Pea, and ltice boiled 
together, and is very strengthening, the' not 
very savoury."— Unngton, 310, 

1727.—“They have several specie# of Le- 
gumen, but those of Doll are most in use, for 
some Doll and Rice being mingled together 
and boiled, make Kitcheree.” — A. Hamilton, 
i. 162; [ed. 1744]. 

1776.—“ It a person hath bought the seeds 
of . . . tfoll ... or such kinds of Grain,- 


without Inspection, and in ten Days dis¬ 
covers any Defect in that Grain, he may 
return such Grain.”— Halhed , Code, 178. 

1778.—“. . . the essential articles of a 
Sepoy's diet, rice, doll (a species of pea), 
ghee (an indifferent kind of butter), Ac., 
were not to lie purchased."— Ace. of the 
Gallant Defence mail? at Mangalore. 

1809.—“. . . dol, split country peas.” — 
Maria Graham, 25. 

[1813.—“ Tuar (ci/tisus cajan, Lin.) ... is 
called Dohll. . . ." Forbes, Or. Menu 2nd 
ed. ii. 35.] 

DHAWK, s. Hind, dhdkj also 
called paltls. A si null bushy tree, Ilutea 
/random (N. O. Legnminosae), which 
forms large tracts of jungle in the 
Punjab, and in many dry parts of 
India. Its decj) orange flowers give 
a brilliant aspect to the jungle in the 
early part of the hot. weather, and 
have suggested the occasional mime of 
‘ Flame of the Forest.’ They are used 
for dyeing batanlo, bumnti, a fleeting 
vellow ; and in prejiaring Holt (see 
HOOLY) powder. The second of the 
two Hindi words for this tree gave a 
name to the famous village of Plasty 
(Puld.ii), and also to am ient Magadha 
or Behiir as Paid.in or Pa ruin, whence 
Parditiya, a man of that region, which, 
if Gen. Cunningham's suggestion be 
accepted, was the name n-presented by 
the Prasii of Strabo, Pliny, and Arrian, 
and the Pharrasii of Curtins(.4 nr. Ceotj. 
of India, p. 454V [The derivation of 
the word from &kt. Patch yds 1 Inhabi¬ 
tants of the east country,’ is supjiortcd 
by McCVindle, Ancient India, 365 teg. 
So the dhdk tree possibly gave its name 
to Dacca]. 

1761. • -‘‘The pioneers, agreeably to orders, 
dug a ditch according to custom, and placed 
along the brink of it an abattis of dhdk trees, 
or whatever else they could find .”—Saiyid 
Ghuhlm 'Ali, in Elliot, viii. 400. 

DHOBY, DOBIE, s. A washer¬ 
man ; H. dhobi, [from dhond, Skt. 
dlulv, ‘to wash.’] In colloquial Anglo- 
Indian use all over India. A common 
II. proverb runs : Dhobi kd kuttd ktl sa, 
na yhar hi na ghat kd, i.e. “Like a 
Dhoby’s dog belonging neither to the 
house nor to the river side. ” [Dhoby’s 
itch is a troublesome cutaneous disease 
supposed to be communicated by 
clotnes from the wash, and Dliobyl 
earth is a whitish-grey sandy efflor¬ 
escence, found in many places, from 
which by boiling and tne addition of 
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quicklime an alkali of considerable 
strength is obtained. 

_[c. 1804.—“ Dobes." See under DIR- 

ZEE]. 

DHOOLY, DOOLIE, s. A covered 
litter ; Hind. doll. ]t consists of a cot 
or frame , sus}>euded by the four corners 
from a ham I too pole, and is carried bv 
two or four men (set* figure in Herkloh, 
Qanoun-e-hUnr ., pi. vii. tig. 4). Doli is 
from < lolnd , ‘to swing.’ The word is 
also applied to the meat- (or milk-) 
safe, which is usually slung to a tree, 
or to a hook in the verandah. As if, is 
lighter and cheaper than a palnnkin 
it costs less both to buy or hire and to 
carry, and is used by the j>oorcr classes. 
It also forms tlu* usual ambulance of 
the Indian army, lienee the familiar 
story of the orator m Parliament, who, 
in celebrating a battle in India, spoke 
of the “ferocious /holies rushing down 
from the mountain and carrying oil’ 
the, wounded ’’ ; a story which, to our 
regret, we have not been able to verify, 
[According to one account tin* words 
were used by Burk*-: “After a j 
sanguinary engagement, tin* said i 
Warren Hastings bad actually ordered 
ferocious Doolys to soi/e upon the 
wounded ’’ (2nd per. Kutex <t (fit rirs, iv. 
367). 

[out Burke knew too much of India 
to make this mistake. In the Cult ntta 
Itevirw (Dee. 1840, ]>. 286, footnote) 
Herbert Kdwardes, writing on the first 
Sikh War, says: “It is not long since 
a member of the British Legislature, 
recounting the incidents of one of our 
Indian fights, informed bis country¬ 
men tliat ‘the ferocious I hill ’ rushed 
from the hills and carried olf the 
wounded soldiers.’’] I hi hi occurs in 
Ibn Haluta, but the translators render 
*palanhin, 1 ami do not notice tin* word. 

c. 1343. -“The principal vehicle of the 
people (of Malabar) is a dfila, carried on the 
shoulders of slaves and hired men. Those 
who do not ride in a diltu, whoever they 
may be, go on foot."— Ibn IlutuUt, iv. 73. 

c. 1590.—“The Kahors or PiVU-lertrers. 
They form n class of foot servants jieculiar 
to India. With their pdtils . . . ana diUia, 
they walk ao evenly that the man insido 
in not inconvenienced by any jolting." —A itt, 
i. 264 ; [and see the account of the mlhiltan, 
ibid. ii. 122]. 

1609.—“Ho turned Moore, and boreaved 
his elder Brother of this holds by this 
stratagems. He invited him and his women 
to a Banket, which his Brothor requiting 


with like inuitation of him and his, in steed 
of women he sends choice Buuldiers well 
appointed, and dose couered, two and two 
in a Bowie."— Jlairkins, in Purcfms, i. 435. 

1662.— “The KAjah and the Phdkans travel 
in singhAsans, and chiefs and rich people in 
dtilia, made in a most ridiculous way."— 
Mir Jam/alt’s Intrusion of A mm, tr. by 
Iilorhvmn.ii, in J.'At. Su\ Urn., xli., pt. 1.80. 

1702.—. . un Douli. e’est line voiture 
meins honorable quo le i>alanquin.”— L'tlra 
I'M if. xi. 143. 

c. 1760.—“ Doolies are much of the same 
material as the ando/ns [sec ANDOR]; but 
made of the meanest material*. ”— Grose, 
i. 155. 

c. 1768.—". . . leaving all his wounded 
... on the held of battle, telling them to 
l>e of good cheer, for that be would send 
Doolies for them from Ahtara. . . ."— II. of 
Ih/tlur fail, 226. 

1774. —“If by a dooley, chair*, or any 
other contrivance they can be secured from 
the fatigues and hazard* of the way, the ex- 
l<cnsc is to he no objection ."—iMhr of If. 
Huttings, in Marlhnm'a Tiht, 18, 

1785.--“You must despatch Doolies to 
Dharwar to bring back the wounded men.” 
— Isiter* of Tipj*rt>, 133. 

17-89.—“. . . doolies, or sick beds, which 
arc a mean representation of a palanquin: 
the number attached ton eorp» i* in the pro- 
jwirtion of one to every ten men, with four 
hearers toench."+--.l/“ , tr», Ifarratu*, 184. 

1815. “Head t)ra., Kurrachee. 27 Deer., 
1815. 

“The Governor de->ire* that it may be 
made known to the Dool et-iml/us and 
Camel-men, that no increase of wages shall 
la* given to them. They are very highly 
paid. If any man deserts, the Governor 
will have him pursued by the police, and if 
caught he shall be hanged."- O'. (>. by Sir 
Charles Snpur, 113. 

1872. - “ At last ... a woman arrived 
from DurgAmigar with a dull and two 
hearers, for c.urying MAl.iti." — Govinda 
Samanta, ii. 7. 

1880.-- "The constspienee of holding that 
this would be a Tru*t enforceable in a Court 
of Ia-iw would be so monstrous that persons 
would be probably startled ... if it be a 
Trust, then every one of those persons in 
England or in India—from persons of the 
highest rank down to the lowest dhoolis- 
Inurrr. might tile a bill for the administration 
of the Trust.”-- I A. Justice Janus, Judg¬ 
ment on the Kirwee and Banda Prize Ap¬ 
peal, 13th April. 

1883.—“1 have great pleasure here in 
bearing my testimony to the courage and 
devotion of the Indian dhooly-bearem. 1 
. . . never knew them shrink from the 
dangers of the battle-field, or neglect or 
forsake a wounded European. 1 have several 
times seen one of these bearers killed and 
many of them disabled while carrying a 
wounded soldier out of action."— Surgeon- 
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General Mtinro, C.B., Reminiscences of Mil. 
Service with the 93 rd Sutherland Highlanders, 
p. 193. 

DHOON, s. Hind. dun. A word 
in N. India specially applied to the 
flat valleys, parallel to the base of the 
Himalaya, and lying between the rise 
of that mountain mass and the low 
tertiary ranges known as the sul>- 
Himfdavan or Siwalik Hills (q.v.), or 
rather lie tween the interior and ex¬ 
terior of these ranges. The best 
known of these valleys is the Ihln of 
Delira, below Slussooree, often known 
as “ the Dhoon ”; a form of expres¬ 
sion which we see by the second 
quotation to be old. 

1526.-“In the language of Hindustan 
they call a Jalgn (or dale) Dim. The finest 
running water in Hindustan is that in this 
DAn.”— Baber, 299. 

1654-55.—“ Khali!u-lla Khan . . . having 
reached the Diin, which is a strip of country 
lying outside «f Srinagar. 20 hos long anti 
6 broad, one extremity of its length being 
bounded by the river Jumna, and the other 
by the Ganges. Jt/h&n-S&mn, in i 

Elliot, vii. 106. 

1814.— "Me vf'ici in the far-famed Dhoon, 
the Tevipe of Asia. . . . The fort stands on 
the summit of an almost inaccessible moun¬ 
tain ... it will be a tough job to take it; 
but by the 1st proximo I think I shall have 
it, iiHS-jii.e D *<>.”—In Asiatic Journal, ii. 
151 ; ext. of letter from Sir Hollo Gillespie 
before Knlnnga, dated 29th Oct. lie fell 
next day. 

1879.—“The Sub-Himalayan Hills . . . 
as a general rule . . . consist of two ranges, 
separated by a broad flat valley, for which 
the name ‘rf.in.’ (Doon) ha3 been adopted. 

. . . When the outer of these ranges is 
wanting, as is the case below Naini Tal and 
Darjiling, the whole geographical feature 
might escape notice, the inner range being 
confounded with the spurs of the moun¬ 
tains .''—Manual of the (i'otoyy of India, 
521. 

DHOTY, s. Hind, dhoti. The 
loin-cloth worn by all the respectable 
Hindu,castes of Upper India, wrapt 
round the body, the end being then 
passed between the legs and tucked in 
at the waist, so that a festoon of calico 
hangs down to either knee. [It is 
mentioned, not by name, by Arrian 
(Itulika , 16) as an under garment of 
cotton which reaches below the knee, 
half wav to the ankle ”; and the 
Orissa dhoti of 1200 years ago, as 
shown on the monuments, does not 
differ from the mode of the present 


time, save that men of rank wore a 
jewelled girdle with a pendant in front. 
(Rajendralala Mitra, Indo-Aryans, i. 
187).] The word duttee in old trade 
lists of cotton goods is possibly the 
same; [but at the present time a 
coarse cotton cloth woven by Dhers in 
Surat is known as Jloti.] 

[1609.—“Here is also a strong sort of 
cloth called Dhootie."— Danvers, Letters, i. 
29. 

[1614.—“20 corge of strong Dottles, such 
as may bo fit for making and mending 
sails.”— Forster, Letters, ii. 219. 

[1615.—“200 pceees Dutt a." — Cocks s 
Diary, i. 83. J 

1622.—“Price of calicoes, duttees fixed." 

• * * * * 

“ List of gixxls sold, including diamonds, 
pepper, bastes, (read boftos), duttees, and 
silks from Persia.”- -Court Minutes, kc.., in 
Sainsbtry, iii, 24. 

1810.- “. . . a dotee or waist-cloth."— 
Williamson, V. M. i. 247. 

1872.—“The human figure which was 
moving with rapid strides had no other 
! clothing than a dhuti wrapped round the 
i waist, and descending to the knee-joints.”— 
Gu in tula Sa manta, i. 8. 

DHOW, DOW, s. The last seems 
the mure correct, though not perhajis 
the more common. The term is common 
in Western India, and on various 
shores of the Arabian sea, and is used 
on the E. African coast for craft in 
general (see. Burton, in J.li.G.S. xXix. 
239); but in the mouths of Englishmen 
on tlie western seas of India it is 
applied special iv to the old-fashioned 
vessel of Arab build, with a long grab 
.stem, is. rising at a long slope, from 
the water, and about as long as the keel, 
usually with one mast and lateen-rig. 
There are the lines of n duw, and a 
technical description, by Mr. Edie, in 
J. U. As. #SV.,.vol. i. p. 11. The slaving 
dow is described and illustrated in Capt. 
Culonib’s Slave-catching in the Indum 
Ocean j ace also Capt. W. F. Owen’s 
Narrative (1833), p. 385, [i. 384 seq.\ 
Mast people suppose the word to lie 
Arabic, and it is in (Johnson's) Richard¬ 
son (ddo) as an Arabic word. But no 
Arabic scholar whom we have con¬ 
sulted admits it to be genuine Arabic. 
Can it possibly have been taken from 
Peru, dav, ‘ running’ 1 [The N.E.D. 
remarks that if Tava (in Ath. Nikitin, 
below) be the same, it would tend to 
localise the word at Ormua in the 
Persian Gulf.] Capt. Barton identifies 
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it with the word zabra applied in 
the Roteiro of Vasco’s Voyage (p. 37) 
to a native vessel at Momlmsa. But 
zabra or zavra was apparently a Basque 
name for a kind of craft in Biscay (see 
s.v. Bluteau, and the Vice, de la Lingua 
Ca&tel., vol. vi. 1739). Ddo or Ddva is 
indeed in Mnlesworth’s Mahr. Diet, as 
a word in that language, hut this gives 
no assurance of origin. Anglo-Indians 
on the west coast usually employ dhmo 
and bnggalmo interchangeably. The 
word is used on Luke V. Nyanza. 

c. 1-170.-- “ I «hipjK!(l my hor.nc.-i in a Tava, 
and sailed across the Indian Sea in ten days 
to Moshkut.I//. A’iLiiin, n. 8, in India in 
XVtkUnt. 

„ “So 1 imlmrked in a tava, and 
settled to pay for my passage to Hormuz 
two pieces of gold.’’— Hod. 30. 

178:i.' -“A Dow, the projierts of Kutn.lee 
and Jeewun I»<>*<,, merchants of Mu.uni, 
having in these days lieen dismasted in a 
storm, came into Byte K<>ul (see BATCUL), 
a seajsirt. belonging to the Sircar. . . 
Tip/Hjo's L-t(i r», 181. 

1786 We want 10 shipwrights ur- 

quainted with the construction of Dows. 
Hot them together and despat-.-h thorn 
hither.”- - T'/gim to his Agent at Musk at, 
ibid. 231. 

1810.- t'loso to Calcutta, it is the busiest 
scene we can imagine ; crowded with ships 
and Isiats of every form, - hero a fine F.nplish 
East Indiaman, there a grab or a dow from 
Arabia.” •Martu Urn hum, 142. 

1814. The different names given to 
those ships (at, Jodda). as Au/, Semnr, .V/< r- 
W, .Suw/aiai [see SAMB00K\ Dow, denote 
their size ; the latter only, being the largest., 
perform tin-voyage to India.”- /inrelrltardi, 
Tr. in A ichin, 1829, 4to, p. 22. 

1837.-- “ Two young princes . . . nephews 
of the King of Hinztian or Joanna . . . 
came in their own dhow on a vi-it to the 
(toveniment." -Snath, Life of Dr. J. HV,«j»i, 
253. 

1844.--‘‘1 left the hospitable village of 
Takauugu in a small tmnt, called a ‘Daw* 
by the Suahilis . . . the smallest sea-going 
vessel."-- Kmjif, p. 117. 

1865.—“The goods from Zanrilmr (to tho 
Seychelles) were shipped in a dhow, which 
ran across in tho month of May ; and this 
wns, I behove, tho first native craft that had 
evor made the passage."— I'ethj, in J.R.U.S. 
xxxv, 234. 

1873.—“If a pear be shnrjtcned at the 
thin end, and then cut in half longitudinally, 
two models will have been made, resembling 
in all essential respects the ordinary slave 
dhOW. Cvlvtnb, 3o. 

»i " Dhow Chasing in Zanxibar Waters 
and on the Eastern Coast of Africa ... by 
Capt. G. L. Sulivan, R.N.,” 1873. 


1880.—“The third division are the Moeam- 
biqnes or African slaves, who have been 
brought into the country from time im¬ 
memorial by the Arab slave-trading dhowi.” 
— Sibrce's Great African Island, 182. 

1883. — “Dhau is a large vessel which is 
falling into disuse. . . . Their origin is in 
the Red Sea. Thy word is used vaguely, and 
is applied to baghlas (see BUCK!ALOW).” 
/iumbai/ Gazetteer, xiii, 717 i <**/. 

DHURMSALLA, a. H. and Mahr. 
dharm-sdhl, ‘ pious edifice ’; a rest- 
house for wayfarers, corresponding to 
the S. Indian Choultry or Chuttrnm 

(q.V.). 

1826.—“We alighted at a durhmaallah 
where several horsemen were assembled.”— 
Pandit rang Jlnri, 254 ; jed. 1873, ii. 68], 

DHURNA, TO SIT, v. In H. 

dlutmd dead or haitkud, Skt. dhri, ‘to 
hold.’ A mode of extorting payment 
or compliance with a demand, effected 
by the complainant or creditor sitting 
at. the. debtor’s door, and there remain¬ 
ing without tasting food till his de¬ 
mand shall be complied with, or (some¬ 
times) by threatening to do himself 
.some mortal violence if it be not com¬ 
plied with. Traces of this custom in 
some form are found in many parts of 
the world, and Sir H. Maine (see 
belmv) lias (juoted a remarkable ex¬ 
ample from the Irish Brehon Laws. 
There was a curious variety of the 
practice, in anvst. for debt, current in 
S. India, which is dcscriWd by Marco 
Polo and manv later travellers (see 
M. P., 2nd ed.‘, ii. 327, 33ft, [and for 
X. India, ('rook*. Pop. Rd. and Folklore , 
ii. 42, sci/.)). The practice of dhartul 
is made an offence under the Indian 
Penal Code. There is a systematic 
kind of dJianut practised by classes of 
beggars, r.tj. in the Punjab by a class 
called Tajtvihpdltht , or ‘strap-riggers,’ 
who twist a leather strap round the 
neck, and throw themselves on the 
ground before a shop, until alms are 

S given ; [ Ihrinxildn, who threaten to 
tang themselves: DandivcdUfx, who 
rattle sticks, and stand cursing till 
they get alms; Vrimdrt, who simply 
stand before a shop all day, and Gttrs- 
mttrx and CMtarimfn , who cut them* 
selves with knives and spiked clubs) 
(see. Ind. Antiq. i. 162, [HerkloU, Qauoon- 
c-Islam, ed. 1863, p. 193 seq.X It ap¬ 
pears from Elphinstone (below) that 
the custom sometimes received the Ar. 
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Pers. name of takdza, ‘dunning* or 
‘ importunity.* 

c. 1747.—“While Nundi Raj, the Dulwai 
(see DALAWAY), was encamped at Sutti 
Mangul, his troops, for want of pay, placed 
him in Dhuma. . . . Ilurree Singh, forget¬ 
ting the ties of salt or gratitude to his 
master, in order to obtain his arrears of 
pay, forbade the sleeping and eating of the 
Dulwai, by placing him in Dhuxna . . . and 
that in so great a degree as even to stop 
the water used in his kitchen. The Dulwai, 
losing heart from this rigour, with his 
clothes and the vessels of silver and gold 
used in travelling, and a small sum of 
money, paid him off and discharged him.” 
— II. of IIydur JSaik, 41 ■?«’</. 

c. 1794.—“The practice called dh&roa, 
which may be translated caption, or arrest.” 
—Sir J. Share, in .It. Iter. iv. 144. 

1808. —“A remarkable circumstance took 
place yesterday. Some Sirdars put the 
Maharaja (Sindia) in dhurna. He was 
angry, and threatened to put them to death. 
Bhugwunt Has Byse, their head, said, ‘Sit 
still; put us to death.' .Sindia was enraged, 
and ordered him to be paid awl driven from 
camp. He refused to go. . . . The bazaars 
were shut the whole day ; troops were jxisted 
to guard them and ilefcnd the tents. . . . 
At last the mutineers mnrt,l.cd off, and all 
was settled .”—EtjJniiatones Ihaiy, in Life, 
i. 179 see/. 

1809. —*' Secndhiya (».<■. Sindia), who has 
been lately plagued liy repeated D'humas, 
seems now resolved ti> partake also in the 
active part of the aiiiu.-*>?nent: he had 
permitted this same P.itunkiir, as a .-igna! 
mark of favour, to borrow 50,000 rupees 
from the Khasyee, or private treasury. . . . 
The time elapsed without the agreement 
having Itecn fulfilled; and Seendhiva im¬ 
mediately dispatched the treasurer to sit 
D’hunui on his behalf at Patunkur’s tents.” 
— Broughton, Letters from a Mnhrutta Comp, 
169 seq.; [ed. 1892. 127J. 

[1812.—Morier (Journey through Ptreia, 32) 
describes similar proceedings by a Dervish 
at Bushire.l 

1819.—“It is this which is called hdnzn* 
by the Mahrattos. ... If a man have de¬ 
mand from (? u}sjn) his inferior or eipial, 
he places him under restraint, prevents his 
leaving his house or eating, and even com¬ 
pels him to sit in the sun until he comes to 
some accommodation. If the debtor were a 
superior, the creditor had first recourse to 
lications and appeals to the honour 
sense of .shame of the other j>arty ; he 
laid himself on his threshold, threw himself 
in his road, clamoured before his door, or 
he employed others to do this for him; he 
would even sit down and fast 1 adore the 
debtor’s door, during which time the other 
was compelled to fast also; or he would 
appeal to the gods, and invoke their curses 
upon the person by whom he was injured.’’ 
— Elphinstone, in Life, ii. 87. 

* At. take* ft, doming or importunity. 


1837.*—“ Whoever voluntarily causes or 
attempts to cause any person to do anything 
which that person is not legally bound to 
do ... by inducing . . . that person to 
believe that he . . . will become ... by 
some act of the offender, an object of the 
divine displeasure if he does not do the 
thing . . . shall be punished with imprison¬ 
ment of either description for a term which 
may extend to one year, or with line, .or 
with both. 

Illustrations. 

“(a) A. sits dhurna at Z.'s door with the 
intention of causing it to be believed that by 
so sitting he renders Z. an object of divine 
displeasure. A. h.is committed the offence 
defined in this section. 

“(h) A. threatens Z. that unless Z. per¬ 
forms a certain act A. will kill one of A.’s 
own children, under Mich circumstances that 
the killing would he believed to render Z. 
an object of the divine displeasure. A. has 
committed thu offence described in this 
section. ”-—/#!</utn Punil fade, 508, in Chap. 
XXII., friuiti'til Ihhmidatu/n. lusull, and 
1 Aniiiu/atoe. 

1875. “If \ on have a legal claim against 
| a man of a certain rank and you are desirous 
i of compelling him to discharge it, the Sun- 
J chus Mor tells you ‘to fast U|x»n him.’ . . . 

! The institution is unquestionably identical 
j with one widely diffused throughout the 
I Kast, which is called by' the Hindoos * sit - 
ting dharna.' It consists in sitting at 
; the debtor’s door and starving yourself till 
he pays. From the English point of view 
| the practice has always been considered 
j liarbarous and immoral, and the Indian 
1 1’enal Code expressly forbids it. 11 suggests, 

1 however, the question- - what would follow 
if the debtor Mm ply allowed the creditor to 
starve* Undoubtedly the Hindoo supiwses 
that some so iterant oral jienalty Would follow ; 
indeed, ho generally gives definiteness to it 
bv retaining a Brahmin to starve himself 
vicariously, and no Hindoo doubts what 
would come of causing a Brahmin'tf death.’’ 

■ — Maine, Hist, if Early Institutions, 40. 

1 See also 297-301. 

1885. “ Orio of the must curious prac¬ 

tices in India is that still followed in the 
I native states by a Brahman creditor to 
j compel payment of his debt, and called in 
I Hindi dharni, and ill Sanskrit lichorita, 

I ‘customary preceding,' or Prdi/opaerfana , 
‘sitting down to die by hunger.’ This pro¬ 
cedure has long since lieen identified with 
the practice of ‘fasting ujsui ’ (trosrud for) 
a debtor to God or man, which is a o fre¬ 
quently mentioned in the Irish so-called 
Brehon Iaws. ... In a MB. in the Bod¬ 
leian . . . there is a Middle-1 rish legend 
which tells how Ht. Patrick ‘fasted upon’ 
lioegaire, the unbelieving over • king of 
Irelund. Loegairo's pious queen declares 

* This Is the date of the Penal Code, as originally 
submitted to Lord Auckland, by T. 1). Macaulay 
and his colleagues; and hi that original form this 
passage is found as | 2B», and in chap, xv, of 
Ufence* relating to Religion and Cad*. 
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that ahe will not eat anything while Patrick 
in fasting. Her son Enna seeks for food. 

1 It is not fitting for thee,’ says his mother, 

'to eat food while Patrick is fasting upon 
you.* ... It would seem from this story 
that in Ireland the wife and children of the 
debtor, and, a fortiori, the debtor himself, 
hod to fast so long aa the creditor fasted.”— 
letter from Mr. Whitley Stole*, in Academy, 

Sept. 1‘Jth. 

A striking story is told in Forbes’s 
Rax Mdla (ii. 393 xnj.j [ed. 1878, 
p. 657]) of a farther proceeding follow¬ 
ing upon an unsuccessful dhama, put 
in practice by a company of (’Imrans, 
or nurds, in Kathiawar, to enforce j (ion 
payment of a debt by a chief of Jailii j Thi 


[1683-4.—“. . . three yards of Ordinary 
Broadcloth and five Pagodas to the Dithwan 
that brought the Phirmaund. . . ."—Pringle, 
Diary of Ft. St. Oeo., 1st ser. iii. 4.J 

DIOOORY, DIORI, DEGREE, s. 

Anglo-Hindustani of law-court jargon 
for ‘decree.’ 

[1866.— “ This is grand, thought bold 
Bhuwanee Singh, diggree to pah, lekin 
roopyra to morphia bah, 'Hu has got his 
decree, but I have the money.' ”— Con- 
fessioat of an Orderly, 138. J 


DIKK, s. • Worry, trouble, bothera- 
wbat the Italians call secratum. 
is the Anglo-Indian us*;. But 


to one of their number. After fasting j the word is more properly adjective, 
three days in vain, they proceeded from ! * ” 

dhama. to the further rite of traga | 

(q.v.). Some hacked their own arms ; . 
others decapitated three obi women of j 
their ]»arty, and hung their heads up as 
a garland at the gate. Certain of the 
women cut off tlieir own breasts. The 
bards also pierced the throats of four 
of the older men with spikes, and took 
two young girls and dashed their 
brains out against Lite town-gate. 

Finally the Cluiran creditor soaked 1 
his quilted clothes in oil, and set fut>* j 
to himself. As he burned to death be 
cried out, * I am now dying, but. I will 
become a headless ghost (Karts) in the 
Palace, and will take the chiefs life, 
and cut off bis posterity !’ 


DIAMOND HARBOUR, n.p. An 

anchorage in the Hooglv below(\ih utta, 
30 m. by road, and 41 by ri\er. It. 
was the usual anehurage of the old 
indinmeii in the mercantile day-, of 
the K. J. Company. In the oldest 
charts we lind the “Diamond Sami,” 
on tin; western side of what is now 
called Diamond Harbour, and on some 
later charts, Diamond Point. 

1683. “ Wo anchored thi-* night on yo 

head of ye Diamond Sand. 

36. This morning early we weighed 
anchor . . . but got no further than the 
Point of Kognria Hand ‘ (see KEDGEREE). 
—IMipv, Diary, liak. Soc. i. 61. tSco also 
ROGUE S RIVER.) 


P. di.ibtfn , didvrii), 
watchman,’ 1 guard,’ 


DIDWAN, 

*a look-out,’ 

‘ messenger.’ 

11679.— Heo under AUM1LDAR, TRIPLI 
CANE. 

[1680.—See under JUNCAMEER. 


Ar.-P.-11. dil, d ill, ‘ vexed, worried,’ and 
so diii' huiiif, ‘to be worried.’ [Tin* 
noun dill-dart ; 1 worryin vulgar usage, 
has become an adjective.] 

1873.— 

“ And Beaufort learned in the law, 

And Atkinson the Sage, 

And if his locks are white as* snow, 

Ti' mom from dikk than ago 1 ” 

Waft ,d Hairy, ,t Dry of Modern 

-‘*\Vcm the <Y»m|mny’g pumps to 
ho beaten by the vagaries of that dikhdari, 
Tarachnnd.i nnddiu ’ ’—Jl. Kipltny, In Monk 
and Wha., 52.j 

DINAPORE, n.p A well-known 
cantonment on the right bank of the 
(.binges, being the station of the great 
lily "t" Patna. The name is properly 
Ihiiid/air. Ives (1755) wiites Dunapoor 
(p. KIT). The cantonment was estab¬ 
lished undei t lie government of Warren 
Hasting-) about 1772, but we have 
failed t*> as*ert,un the exact date. 
[Crnso, writing m 1785, sneaks of the 
i ai 1 1oiim**nt - h.n ing cost tlie Company 
25 lakhs of rupees. (Farlks, Or. Slcm. 
2nd ed. ii. 445). Tlu-ie were troops 
there in 1773 (<.!• at, Life of JVarren 
llaxtint,'.', i. 297.] 

DINAR, s. This word is not now 
in any Indian use. But it is remark¬ 
able as a word introduced into Skt. at 
a comparatively* early date. “The 
names of the. Arabic pieces of money 
. . . are all taken from the coins of 
the Lower Roman Empire. Thus, 
the copper piece was called fals from 
fall is ; the silver dirham from drachma, 
and the gold (Unix, front denarius, 
which, though properly a silver coin, 
was used generally to denote coins of 
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other metals, as the denarius aeris, and 
the denarius auri, or aureus” (James 
Printep, in Essays, &c., ed. by Thomas, 
i. 19). But it was long before the rise 
of Islam that the knowledge and name 
of the denarius as applied to a gold 
coin had reached India. The inscrip¬ 
tion on the east gate of the great tope 
at Sanchi is probably the oldest in¬ 
stance preserved, though the date of 
that is a matter greatly disputed. But 
in the Amarakosha (e. a.u. 500) we 
have ‘ dinare pi flat nishknhi.e. ‘a 
nishkah (or gold coin) is the same as 
dinara.’ And in the Kulpttsutru of 
Bhadrabi'ihu (of about the Mine age) 
§ 36, we have ‘dinara mdlnja,' *a neck¬ 
lace of dinar8,’ mentioned (see Mux 
Miiller below). The dimir in modern 
Persia i* a very -mall imaginary coin, 
of which 10.000 make a tomaun (q.v.;. 
In the Middle Ages we find Arabic 
writers applying the term dinar both 
to the staple gold coin (corresponding 
to the gold niohr of more modern 
times) and to the staple silver coin 
(corresponding to what has been called 
since the 16th century the rupee). 
[Alsosee Yule, Cathay, ii. 439 seqq. See 
DEANER. ] 

A.D, (0 "The son of Auuika . . . having 
made salutation to the eternal gods and 
goddesses, has (riven a piece of ground 
purchased at the legal mto; also ti ve 
temples, and twenty-five (thousand ?) dinars 
... as an act of" grace and benevolence 
of the great emperor I'handragupta."— In¬ 
scription on t latent y at Eunrki ( /‘rinsep's 
Essays, i. 246}. 

A.D, (?) "Quelquo temps aprfes, h Patali- 
putra, un autre homme devoud aux Brah- 
manes renversa une statue de Bouddha aux 
pieds d'un mendiunt, qui la mit on pi Noes. 
Le roi (A^oka) . . . tit proclatner ect urdre: 
Celui qui m’apportera la tfite d'un mendiont 
brahmanique, recevra de inoi un Dln&ra.” 
—Tr. of Die if a aaiddna, in Jinrnmtf, Int. <1 
1’ Hist. du Buuddhitmr ltulien, p. 422. 

c. 1333.—"The ltd is a sum of 100,000 
dinars (t.r. of silver); this sum is equiva¬ 
lent to 10,000 dinars of gold, Indian money : 
and the Indian (gold) dinar is worth 2$ 
dinars in money of the West (Maglmd ))."— 
Jbn Batata., iii. 106. 

1859. —"Cosmos Indicopleustes remarked 
that the Roman denarius was received all 
over the world ; * and how the denarius 

* The passage referred to Is probably that where 
Coruna* relates an adventure of hie friend Hojia- 
trus, a trader in Taproban**, or Ceylon, at the 
king’s court. A Persian present brags of the 
power and wealth of hie own monarch. Hoisitrus 
says nothing till the Mug calls on him for an 
answer, lie appeals to the king to compare the 
Homan gold denarius (called by Cosmos sbputrpa), 


came to mean in India a gold ornament we 
may learn from a passage in tho 'Life of 
Man&vlra.’ There it is said that a lady had 
around her neck a string of grains and 
golden dinars, and Stevenson iwlas that the 
custom of stringing coins together, and 
adorning with them children especially, is 
still very common in India.” -Max Matter, 
Hist . of Sanskrit Literature, 217. 

DINGY, DINGHY, S. Bong, dings; 
[H. dimji, dettgi, another form of domji, 
Skt. drntia, ‘a trough.*] A .small limit 
or skiff; sometimes also ‘a canoe,’ i.e. 
dug out of a single trunk. This word 
is not merely Anglo-Indian ; it has 
become legitimately incorporated in 
I the vocabulary of tin* British navy, as 
; the name of the smallest ship’s boat; 
j [in this sense, according to the X.E.V., 
first in Midshipman Easy (1836)]. 
j / >in’td occurs as the name of some 
| kinA of war-boat used in the Portu- 
i guese in the defence of Hugli hi 1631 
| (“Si.\ty-four large dfngas ’ ; Elliot, 

! vii. 34). The wool dtwji i.- also used 
| for vessels of si/e iii the notation 
from Tippisi. SirJ. (Jumpls-ll, in the 
Iltunhaij Ga-.itterr, .says that dhatuji is a 
large vessel belonging to the Mekriin 
coast ; the word is said to mean ‘a 
log* in Bilfulii. lu (tim-ral tin: 
largi*r vessel seems to be called dawnl; 
and besides this there is dhangl, like, 
a canoe, but built, not dug out. 

[1610. T have brought with «ne the 
pinnace anil her tfinge for better perform¬ 
ance.” - 1 tunr*rs, Letters, i, 61. | 

1705.— " . . jamraller It terre on estobligu 
do se .st*r v ir d'un jtetii Bit to an dont les Lords 
sont trl*s hunt-, qu'on appclle Dingues. . . ." 

-Lntt-r, 39. 

1785. — “ Propose to tho merchants of Mus¬ 
cat .. . to bring hither, on the Dingles, 
such horses as they may have for sale ; which, 
being sold to us, the owner cun carry back 
the produce in rice."- -Letters of Tip/too, 6. 

1810.-- "On these larger pieces of water 
there are usually canoes, or di&giBB.” — U'iV- 
tiamsoH, V.M. ii. 59. 

[1813.—"The Indian pomegranates , . , 
are by no means equal to those brought 

and the Persian silver drachma, both of which 
were at hand, and to judge for himself which sug¬ 
gested the greater monarch. •' Mow the lumismn 
was a coin of right good ring and fine ruddy gold, 
bright in metal and elegant *n execution, for anrh 
coins are picked on purjjose to take thither, whilst 
the miliaresto* (or drachma), to say it In one word, 
was of silver, and of course bore no comparison 
with the gold coin," Ac. In another passage he 
say* that elephants in Taprobane were sold at from 
CO to 100 MMiamataind more, which seems to Im¬ 
ply that the gold denarii were actually current In 
Ceylon. Hee the passages at length lu Cathay, kc., 
pp. cbudx-clxxx. 
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from Arabia bj the MuHcat dingeys."— 
Forbes, Or. Mem, 2nd ed. i. 468.] 

1878.—“I observed among a crowd of 
AfwtfhUiSj one contained a number of native 
commercial agents.”— Life in the Mofumt, 
i. 18. 

DIBZEE.8. f. dnrz't , H. dnrti and 
vulgarly datji; [dan, ‘a rent., seam.’] 
A tailor. 

[1023.—" The street, which they will Terai 
Caravanserai, that is the Taylor’s Inn.” — 
P. della VatU, Half. Soe. i. 9. r ». ] 
o. 1804.—“In his place we took other 'er- 
vants, Dirges and lM>bc.<, and a Sait for 
Mr. Sherwood, who now got a [xjny."— 
Mrs. Sherirond, Autobioy. 283 . 

1810.—“The dirdjees, or taylors, in Bom¬ 
bay, are Hindoos of re-|*cctable cade.” — 
Maria Craham, 30. 


DITCH, DITCHER. Disparaging 
sobriquets for Calcutta and its Euro¬ 
pean citizens, for the rationale of which 

see MAHBATTA DITCH. 

DIU, n.p. Apo rt at the south end 
of Peninsular Guzerat. The town 
stands on an Wand, whence its name, 
from Skt. dvipa. The Portuguese 
were allowed to lmild a fort here by 
treaty with Bahadur .Shah of Guzerat, 
in 1535. It was once very famous for 
the sieges which the Portuguese suc¬ 
cessfully withstood (1538 and 1545) 
against the successors of Bahadur Shah 
[see the account in Linschaten , Hak. 
Soe. i. 37 It still belongs 

to Portugal, but b in great decay. 
[Tavernier (ed. Ball. ii. 35) dwells 
on the advantages of its position.] 


DISPATCHADORE, *. Tl.is | c 700 _ Chincse 

nnnait of the T'ang dyn- 

curious word was ap]«arently a name „„ty mention Tiyu» port touched at by- 
given by tin* Portuguese to certain J vessels Imund for the Pur-ian Half, about 
officials'in Cochin-China. AVe know | l f > day.- Indore reaching the Indus v — *‘- 
it only in the document quoted : 


l.. ..* .. Bee IP- 

<1 n i j ik's, in Min>. <in ('Acad, In script, xxxii. 
307. 


1696.—“The 23 I was sent to the I'nder- 
Diapatchadore, who I found with my 
Srruloiv before him. I having the by, ho 
desired mo to open it.”— llavnjnxr's Journal 
at Cochin China, in tJaln/mplf , Or. ftrp. i. 
77 ; also “was made I'ndrr-(‘lushimir or 
Desp&tchadore" {ibid. 81); and again: “ Tho 
Chief Diapatchadore of the Strangers” 
(84). 

DISSAVE, DISSAVA, &e., s. 
Singh, dimiva (Skt. de*n, ‘a country,’ 
&c.), ‘Governor of a Province,’ under 
the Candyan Government. IHm tv, as 
used by ilte English in the gen. case, 
adopted from the native expression 
disave iruihatmya, ‘ Lord of the Pro¬ 
vince.’ It is now applied by the 
natives to the Collector or “Govern¬ 
ment Agent.” (See DESS A YE.) 

1681.—" Next under the A digars are the 
Diaaauva’a who aro tJovemonrs over pro¬ 
vinces and counties of the land.”—Anar, 
p. 50. 

1685.—“. . . un Diaaava qni est com mo 
un General Chingulais, ou Gouverneur doa 
armies d’uno province."— Ribtyro (Fr, tr.), 
102 . 

1803.—“. . . the DisutuvM ... are 
governors of tho oorles or districts, and are 
besides the principal military commanders." 
—PercivaYt Ceylon, 258. 

1860.—“. . . the dissave of Oovah, who 
had been sent to tranquillize the disturbed 
districts, placed himself at the head of the 
inaurganta " (in 1817). — ferment’s Qeyton, ii. 


1516.— “ . . . there iv a promontory, and 
joining cl r-e to it is a .*mn!l island which 
contains a very lurtre and line town, which 
tho Mala bars call Dinxa and the Moors of 
the country call it Diu. It ha^ u very good 
harbour,” Ac.— Ilnrbma, 59. 

1572.- 

“ Succeder-lhe-ha alls Castro, que o estan- 
dartc 

I'ortugucz teri scmj>re levantado, 

Conforme successor ao succedido; 

yue hum ergue Dio, ontro o defende er- 
guido.” *'unities, k. 67. 

By Burton : 

“ < 'astro succeeds, who l.udas estandanl 
shall bear for e\er it) the front to wave; 

Successor the Succeeded's work who 
endeth ; 

that buildeth Diu, this builded Diu de- 
fendeth.” 

1648.—“At the extremity of this King¬ 
dom, ami on a projecting point towards the 
south lies the city Dill, where the Portu¬ 
guese have 3 strong castles; this city is 
called by both Portuguese and Indians 
Dive (the last letter, e, being pronounced 
somewhat softly), a name which signifies 
* Island.’ Paa Twist, 13. 

1727.—“Diu is the next Port. ... It is 
one of tho best built Cities, and best forti¬ 
fied by Nature and Art, that 1 ever saw in 
India, and its stately Buildings of free 
Stone and Marble, are sufficient Witnesses 
of its ancient Grandeur and Oputency ; but 
at present not above one-fonrth of the City 
is inhabited."—A. Hamilton, i. 137; fed. 

1744 , i. my 
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DIUL-SIND, n.p. A name by which 
Sind is often culled in early European 
narratives, taken up by the authors, 
jio doubt, like so many other prevalent 
names, from the Arab’ traders who had 
preceded them. Detail or Daibul was 
a once celebrated city and seaport of 
Sind, mentioned by all f ,he old Arabian 
geographers, and believed to have stood 
at or near the site of modern Karachi. 
It had the name from a famous temple 
( devdlya ), probably a Buddhist shrine, 
which existed there, and which was 
destroyed bv the Mahommedans in 
711. 'Hie name of Detail long survived | 
the city itself, and the. specific addi¬ 
tion of Sind or Sindl being added, prob¬ 
ably to distinguish it from some other 
place of resembling name, the name of 
Jtewal-Sind or Sindi came to be at¬ 
tached to the delta of the Indus. 

e. 700.—'Use earliest mention of I >cwal 
that ite are aware of is in a notice of 
Chinese Voyages to the Persian (lulf under 
the Tang dynasty (7th and hth centuries) 
quoted by Ileguigncs. In this the ships, 
after leaving Tot > (Diu) sailed 10 days 
further to another Tijru near the great 
river Milan or Smieu. This wu-, no doubt, 
Dewal near the great Miknb . or Sin ill», i. <■. 
Indus.— Men 1.1 D I’A'itd. d“s /life, \xxii, 387. 

c. 880. — “There was at Dobal a lofty 
temple (budd) surmounted by a long pole, 
and on the pole was fixed a red flag, which 
when the breeze blew was unfurled over the 
city . . . Muhammad informed Hajj.Ij of 
whut he had done, and solicited advice. . . . 
One day a reply was received to this effect: 
—‘ Fix the raanjanik . . . call the trinnja- 
nik-master, and tell him to aim at the flag¬ 
staff of which you have given a description.’ 
So he brought down the Hagttaff, and it was 
broken; at which the infidels were sure 
afflicthd."— fltl-Vlur!, in Elliot, i. 120. 

c. 900.—“ From Nfirmasira to Debal is 8 
days’ journey, and from Debal to the junc¬ 
tion of the river Mihntn with the sea, is 2 
jjarasangs.”— lln Khordddbah, in Elliot,, i. 

976.—“The City of Debal is to the west 
of the Mihran, towards the sea. It is a 
large mart, and the port not only of this, 
but of the neighbouring regions. . . - 

Ibn Hanked, in Elliot, i. 37. 

c. 1150. —“The place is inhabited only las- 
cause it is z station for the vessels of Hind 
and other countries ... ships laden with 
the productions of ’Umfin, and the vessels 
of China and India como to Debal.”— 
Idritti, in Elliot , i. j>. 77. 

1228.—“ All that country down to the 
seashore was subdued. Malik 8in£n-ud-din 
Habsh, chief of Dewal and Bind, come and 
did homage to the Sultan.”— Tabakeui- 
NOriri, in Elliot, ii. 326. 


[1513.—“And thence we had sight of 
Diulcindy.” — Atbw/um/ue, Cartas, p. 239.] 

1516.—,“ Leaving the Kingdom of Ormuz 
. . . the coast goes to the Houth-east for 
172 leagues ns far as Diulcinde, entering the 
Kingdom of Ulcinde, which is between 
Persia and India.”- -liarltosu, 49. 

1553. —“ From this (’ape Jasquo to the 
famous river Indus are 200 leagues, in which 
space are these places tiuadel, Culara, Cnla- 
menfc, and Diul, the last situated on the 
most westerly mouth of tlio Indus .”—De 
llano Hoc. 1. liv. ix. cap. i. 

c. 1551. “ If j'ou guess that you may be 

drifting to .Inked . . . you must try to go 
to Karaushl, or to outer Khur (the estuary 
of) Diul Sind.”- 7’Ae Mohit, in J. dr. Hoc. 
lien. v. 463. 

,, “He offered mo tho town of La- 
hori, i.e. Diuli Sind, but as I did not 
accept it T begged him for leave to depart.” 
- Sidi 'AH Kapii thin, in Jo urn. As. 1st Her. 
torn. i\. 131. 

[1557. -Couto says that the Italians who 
travelled overland before the Portuguese dis¬ 
covered the sea route 'found on the other 
side on the west those people called Dittlis, 
so called from their chief city named Diul, 
where they settled, and whence they passed 
t<>Cinde-'j 

1572.- 

“ Olha ?» terra tic Ulcinde fertilissima 

E do J.iquete a intima enscada.” 

Camden, x. cvi. 

1611.--“ At Diulsinde tho Expedition in 
her former Voyagu had deli tiered Sir Holwrt 
Sherley the Persian Krnbassadour.”-- Capt. 
IP. 1‘njtnn, in Duo has, i. 530. 

[1616.— ‘‘The riuer Indus doth not powro 
himself into the sea by the hav of t ’ambays, 
but far wentwaid, at Sindu.’’— Sir T. Roe, 
Hak. ,St<c. i. 122. ] 

1638.- Isjs Verses ct les Arabes donnent 
au Hoymimc tie Soldo le nom tie Diul." -- 
Mand'ifhi, HI. 

c. 1850. Diul is marked in Ulaeu’s great 
Atlas on tho \V, of tho nuvt westerly mouth 
of the Indus. 

o. 1666.-- . . la villo la plus M6ri- 

dionale est Diul. On la nomine encore 
Diul Sind, ct autrefois on i’a apj-cll^e Dobil. 
. . . II y a des Oriental! x uui donnent le 
nom do Diul au Pais do Sinde .”—There not, 
v. 158. 

1727.—“All that shore from Jasours to 
Sindi/, inhabited by uncivilized People, who 
admit of no Commerce with Strangers, tho* 
Gunddel and Diul, two Sea-ports, did about 
a Century ago afford a good Trade.’’— A. 
Hamilton, i. 115; [ed. 1744]. 

1753.—“Oolui (lo bras du Sind) de la 
droite, aprhs avoir passd h Fairuz, distant 
ce Maneoru de troisJoumtfes selon Edrisi, 
so rend h Debit ou Divl, au quel nom on 
ajohte quelquo fois celui do Sindi. . . . 
La villo est sitntio sur une longue de terra 
en forme de peninsula, d’ohje pease que 
lui vieutwoo nom actual de Diul ou Dad, 
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form* da mot Indian Div, qui mgnifie une 
tie. D’Herbelot ... la confond avec Div, 
dont la situation est k 1’entrfio da Golfe de 
Cambaye. ”—D‘Anville, p. 40. 

DOAB, s. and n.p. P. — H. doJb, 
‘two waters,’ i.e. *Mesopotamia,’ the 
tract between two confluent rivers. In 
Upper India, when used absolutely, 
the term always indicates the tract 
between the Ganges and Jumna. Each 
of the like tracts in the Punjab has its 
distinctive name, several of them com¬ 
pounded of the names of the limiting 
rivers, e.g. Richnd Poult, between Ravi 
and Clienab, Jech Dodb , between Jelam 
and Chentib, &c. These names are 
said to have been invented by the Em¬ 
peror Akbar. [ri ?«, ed. Jarrett, ii. 311 
sc<y.] The only I huh known familiarly 
by that name in the south of India is 
the Jiairhur Podb in the Nizam's 
country, lying between the Kistna and 
Tungabhadia. 

DOAI! DWYE! Inter j. Properly 
H. •iohiit, or diihai , Gujarat i da<<iifti, an 
exclamation (hitherto of obscure, ety¬ 
mology) shouted aloud by a petitioner 
for redress at a Court of Justice, or as 
any one passes who is supposed to 
have it in liis power to aid m render¬ 
ing the justice sought. It has a kind 
of analogy', as Thevenot. pointed out 
over 200 years ago, to the old Norman 
flora! Hut a! ri>n.< a mm aide, man 
Prince!* but does not now carry the 
privilege of the Norman cry ; though 
one may conjecture, both from ludian 
analogies ami from the statement of 
I bn Hat ula quoted below, that it once 
did. Every Englishman in Upper 
India has often been saluted by the 
calls of, ‘ Dohai Kh )td<iwand ki! Dohai 
Mahtiraj! Dohai Ktnnjnint Bahadur!' 
‘Justice, my Uird ! Justice, O King! 
Justice, O Company ! ’ — perhaps in 
consequence of some oppression by his 
followers, perhaps in reference to some 
grievance with which he has no ]>ower 
to interfere. “ Unt.il 1860 no one dared 
to ignore the appeal of dohai to a 
native Prime within his territory. I 
have heard a serious charge made 
against a person for calling the dohai 
needlessly” (M.-Gcn. Keatinge). 

* It wilt be ammi that the Indian cryslsoapppsl* 
to th*> Prince expreHuly, It was the good fortune 
of one of the present write re (A. H.) to have 
witnessed the cat) of Haro! brought into serious 
operation at Jersey. 

X 


Wilson derives the exclamation from 
do, ‘two’ or repeatedly, and hdi* alaa,* 
illustrating this by the phrase ‘ dohdi 
tihdl karnd, 1 ‘ to make exclamation (or 
invocation of justice) twice and thrice.* 
[Platts says, do-luly, Skt. hri-Mhd,’ a 
crying twice “alas!”] This phrase, 
however, we take to be merely an 
example of the ‘striving after meaning,' 
usual in cases where the real origin of 
the phrase is forgotten. We cannot 
doubt that the word is really a form of 
the Skt. drohu, ‘injury, wrong.’ And 
this is confirmed by the form in Ibn 
Batuta, and the Malir. duraki; “an 
exclamation or expression used in pro¬ 
hibiting in the name of the Raja. . . 
implying an imprecation of his 
vengeance in case of disobedience ” 

( Molesuorth'r Diet.) ; also Tel. and 
Catuir. dvrai, ‘protest, prohibition, 
caveat, or veto in arrest of proceedings’ 
{IVthan and C. P. li ., MS.) 

c. 1340.—“It is a custom in India that 
when money is due from any person who is 
favoured by the Sultan, and the creditor 
wants his debt settled, he lies in wait at the 
Palace gate for the debtor, and when the 
latter is about to enter he assails him with 
the exclamation D&rdh&i u*-Sultan.' MJ 
Enemy of the 8ultan.—I swear by the 
head uf the King thou shalt not enter till 
thou hast paid mo what thou owest.' The 
1 debtor cannot then stir from the spot, until 
I he has satisfied the creditor, or has obtained 
| his consent to the respite .”—Jim Batuta , 

, iii. 412. The signification assigned to the 
I words by the Moorish traveller probably 
[ only shows that the real meaning was 
I unknown to his Musulman friends at Delhi, 
whilst its form strongly corroborates our 
etymology, and shows that it still kept close 
to the Sanskrit. 

1609.—“Ho is- severe enough, but all 
helf*;th not; for his {.more Riats or c’ownes 
eonijdaine of Iniustice done them, and cry 
for justice at the King's bauds.”— lfatrlin*, 
in Pun'has, i. 223. 

e. 166ti. — " Quand on y vent arrGter une 
personne, on crie scnlenient Doa ftadecha; 
oette clamcur a autant do force quo celle de 
haro en Normandie : et si on defend k quel- 
mi'un de sortir, du lieu oh il est, en disant 
Doa padecha, il ne peut partir sans se rend re 
crinunel, et il est obligd de se presenter k 
la Justice.”— Thevenot, v. 61. 

1834.—“The servant woman began to 
make a great outcry, and wanted to leave the 
ship, and cried Dohaee to the Company, for 
she was murdered and kidnapped ."—The 
Baboo, ii. 242. 

DOAB, u p. A name applied to the 
strip of moist land, partially cultivated 
with rice, which extends at the foot of 
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the Himalaya mountains to Bhotan. 
It corresponds to the Tend further 
west; hut embraces the conception of 
the passes or accesses to the hill country 
from this hist verge of the plain, ana 
is apparently the Skt. dvdra, a gate or 
entrance. [The E. Dwars of Qoalpara 
District, ana the W. Dwars of Jaljmi- 
guri were annexed in e 18(i4 to stop the 
raids of the Bhutks.] 

DOBUND, s. This word is not in 
the Hind. Diets, (nor is it in Wilson), 
but it apiK*ars to be sulticicntlv eluci¬ 
dated by the quotation: 

1787.—“That the power of Mr. Fraser to 
make dobunds, or new and additional em¬ 
bankments in aid of the old ones . . . was 
a power very much t<> he suspected, and 
very improper to be entrusted to a contrac¬ 
tor who had already covenanted to keep 
the old pods in perfect rcjiair,*' he.— A nicies 
against IF. Hustings, in Burke, vii. 98 

DOLLY, s. Hind. thill. A compli¬ 
mentary ottering of fruit, flowers, vege¬ 
tables, sweetmeats and the like, pre¬ 
sented usually on one or more trays ; 
also the daily basket of garden produce 
laid before the owner by the Mult or 
gardener (“ The. Molly with his dolly ”). 
The proper meaning of dull is a 
‘ branch ’ or 1 twig ’ (Skt. ddr) ; then a 
* basket,’ a ‘tray,’ or a ‘pair of trays 
slung to a yoke,’ as used in making 
the offerings. Twenty years ago the 
custom of presenting dulls was innocent 
and merely complimentary ; but, if tbe 
letter quoted under 1882 is correct, it 
must have grown into a gross abuse, 
especially in the Punjab. [The custom 
has now been in most Provinces regu¬ 
lated by Government orders.] 

[1832.—“A Dhanllie is a fiat basket, on 
which is arranged in neat order whatever 
fruit, vegetables, or herbs are at the time in 
season.”— Mrs. Meer Hasmn Alt, Oluerna- 
tions, i. 333.] 

1880.—“Brass dishes Ailed with pistachio 
nuts are displayed here and there; they are 
the oblations of the would-be visitors. The 
English cal] these offerings dollies; the 
natives dill They represent in the profuse 
East the visiting cards of the meagre West.” 
—AH Baba, U. 

1882.—*“ 1 learn that in Madras dallies are 
restricted to a single gilded orange or lime, 
or a tiny sugar pagoda, and Madras officers 
who have seen $bo bushels of fruit, nuts, 
almonds, sugar-candy . . . Ac., received by 
tingle officials in a tingle day in the N.W. 
Provinces, and in addition the number of 
bottles of brandy, ohampagne, liquors, Ac., 
received along with all the preceding in the 


Punjab, have been . . . astounded that such 
a practice should be countenanced by 
Government.” — Letter »a Pioneer Menu, 
March 15. 

DOME, DHOME; in S. India 
commonly Dombaxee, Domb&r, a 
Hind. Ikrm or Domrd. The name of 
a very low caste, representing some 
old aboriginal race, spread all over 
India. In many places they perform 
such offices as carrying dead Ixidies, 
removing carrion, &c. They are often 
musicians; in Oudh sweepers; in 
Cliamparan professional thieves (see 
Elliot's Races of the N.IV. I 1 ., [Risknj, 
Tribes ami Castes of Bengal, s.v.l). It is 
possible, as has been suggested by some 
one, that- the Gvpsv Romany is this 
word. 

c. 1328.- “There la* also cortuin others 
which be called Dumbri who cat carrion and 
carcases ; who have alwolutoly no object of 
worship : and who have to do the drudgeries 
of other people, and carry loads."— Eriar 
Jordan vs, Hak. Hoc. p. 21. 

1817.—“There is yet another tribe of 
vagrants, who are also a separate sect. They 
; uro the class of mountebanks, buffoons, jxjs- 
j ture-musters, tumblers, dancers, and the 
! like. . . . The most dissolute body is that of 
the Dumb&rs or Oumbaru. "~A bU Dubois, 
468 . 

DONDERA HEAD, n.p. The 
southernmost |K>int of Ceylon; called 
1 after a magnificent Buddhist, shrine 
there, much frequented as a place of 
pilgrimage, which was destroyed by 
the Portuguese in 1587. The name is 
a corruption of Dewa-nayara, in Klu 
(or oid Singalese) Jhxeu-nwoara; in 
modern Singalese Jkmiii/lara ( lnd . 
Antiq. i. 320). The place is identified 
by Tennent with Ptolemy’s “Dagana, 
sacred to the moon.” Is this name in 
any way the origin of the opprobrium 
‘ dunderhead ’) [The N.E.l). gives no 
countenance to this, but leaves the 
derivation doubtful; possibly akin to 
dunner\ The name is so written in 
Dunn's Directory, 6th ed. 1780, p. 69; 
also in a chart of the Bay of Bungs.!, 
without title or date in Dalryrople's 
Collection. 

1344.—“We travelled in two days to the 
city of Dinaw&r, which in large, near the 
sea, and inhabited by traders. In a vast 
temple there, one sees an idol which bears 
the same name as the city. . . . The city and 
ita revenues are the property of the idol."— 
Ibn Batata, iv. 184. 

n553,—“T*nabar4.” See under 0ALLS, 

POINT DE.] 
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DONEY, DHOHY, s. In 8. India. 

« small native vessel, properly formed 
(at least the lower part of it) from a 
single tree. Tamil. topi. Dr. Qundert 
suggests as the origin Skt. drom, ‘a 
wooden vessel.’ But it is perhaps con¬ 
nected with the Tamil tonduga, ‘to 
scoop out’; and the word would then 
l>e exactly analogous to the Anglo- 
American ‘dug-out.’ In the J.R.A.S. 
vol. i. is a paper by Mr. Edye, formerly 
H.M.’s Master Shipwright in Ceylon, 
on the native vessels of South India, 
and among others he descries the 
Doni (l>- 13), with a drawing to scale. 
He calls it “a huge vessel of ark-like 
form, about 70 feet long, 20 feet broad, 
and 12 feet deep; with a flat bottom 
or keel j>art, which at, the broadest 
place is 7 feet; . . . the whole equip¬ 
ment of these rude vessels, as well as 
their construction, is the most coarse 
and Tinseaworthy that, I have ever 
seen.” From this it would appear that 
the dunry is no longer a ‘dug-out,’ as 
the suggested etymology, ana Pvrard 
de Laval’s express statement, indicate 
it to have been originally. 

1552. —Caatanheda already uses the word 
as Portuguese; “toy logo ci’tra ho tdne." - 

iii. 22. 

1553. —“ Vasco da (lama having started 
... on the following day they were be¬ 
calmed rather more than a league and a half 
from Calicut, when there came towards 
them more than 60 tonds, which are small 
vessels, crowded with jieople. Karros, 1. 

iv. , xi. 

1561.—The word constantly occurs in 
this form (ton4) in Coma, e.o, vol. i. ut. 1, 
403, 602, &c. 

1598.—. . certnino scutes or Hkitfes 
led Touts.” — Linschoten, Ilak. Roc. ii. 
56.] 

1606.—There is a good description of the 

vessel in f/ottmt, f. 29. 

c. 1610.— “Le basteau s’appelloit Do any, 
c ost h dire oiseau, pouroe qu’il ostoit pro- 
viste de voiles ."—Pyrard dr Land, i. 65: 
[Hak. Boc. i. 86}. 

„ “I/v plupart de leurs vaisseaux aont 
d’une aenle piece, qu’ils appellent Tonuy, 
et lee Portugais Almedi&i (Almadla).”- 
Ibid. i. 278; (Hak. Soc. i. 389]. 

1644.—“They have in this city of Cochin 
certain boats which they call Tones, in 
which they navigate the shallow rivers, 
which have 5 or 6 palms of depth, 15 
or 20 cubits in length, and with a broad 
parana of 5 or 6 palms, ao that they build 
above an upper story called Raylen, like a 
little house, thatched with Ola (OUah), and 
oloeed at the sides. This contains many 
pas sengers, who go to amuse themselves on 


the rivers, and there are spent in this way 
many thousands of crusades.” - Locarro 
MS. 

1666.—“. , . with 1 10 p araot, and 100 
eat aru (see PROW, CATUR) and 80 tomes 
of broad beam, full of people .. . the enemy 
displayed himself on the water to our 
caravels.”— Fariay^oitta, Ana. Paring, i. 66. 

1672.— “. . . four fishermen from tho 
town came over to us in a Tony.”— 11*'1- 
ilaeut, Ceylon- (Dutch ed.), 89. 

11821.—In Traielt on Fool tkrougji He 
I*land of Ceylon, by J. Haafuer, translated 
from the Dutch [Phillip'* Few Voyage* and. 

Traids, v. 6, 79), the words *“ thonij,“ 

" Uuony’s" of the original are translated 
Funny, Funnies ; this is possibly a mis¬ 
print for Tunnies, which appears on p. tto 
at the rendering of “thout/*."’ Hue Note* 
and Queries, 9th ser. ir. 183.] 

1860.—“Amongst the vessels at anchor 
(at Dalle) lie the dows of the Arabs, tho 
Patamars of Malabar, tho dhoneys of 
Coromandel."— Trnneut'* Ceylon, ii. 103, 

DOOB, s. H. drib, from Skt. durvtl. 
A very nutritious creeping grass (Gyno- 
don daefylon, Pers.), spread very gener¬ 
ally in India. In the hot weather of 
Upper India, when its growth is scanty, 
it is eagerly sought for horses by the 
‘ grass-i utters.’ The natives, according 
to Roxburgh, quoted by Drury, cut 
the young leaves and make a cooling 
drink from the mots. The popular 
etymology, from dhnp, ‘sunshine/ has 
no foundation. Tts merits, its lowly 
gesture, its spreading quality, give it a 
frequent place in native poetry. 

1810. —“The doob is not to be found 
everywhere; but in the low countries about 
Dacca . . . this grass abounds; attaining 
to a prodigious luxuriance.”— Williamson, 
r. M. i. 259. 

DOOCAUN, s. Ar. dukkan, Pers. 
und H. dukdn , ‘a shop’; dnhfnddr, ‘si 
shopkeeper.’ 

1554.—“ And when you buy in the dukdn* 
(Him duedet], they don’t give piootaa 
(see PICOTA), and so tho Dukinddrs (os 
Ducamdares) gaiu. , . — A. Nun**, 22. 

1810.—“L’entrade elevtSe sur laquelle le 
marchand est assis, et d’oh il montre sa 
marchandise aux acheteura, est propremeut 
ce qu’on appelle dokln ; mot qui stgnifie, 
suivant son etymologic, une atrade ou 
plahforme, tur lagueUe on *e pent amir astis, 
et que nous traduisons improprement par 
boutique.”—Note by Siloeitre ie Sacy, in 
Relation de rRgypte, 304. 

[1832.—“The Dukhauns (shops) small, 
with the whole front open towards the 
street." — Mrs. Mm Hassan Alt, Qb*r* 
nations, ii, 36.} 
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1836.—“The shop (dookkin) is a square 
recess, or cell, "generally about 6 or 7 feet 
high. ... Its Boor is even with the top 
of a muitabah, or raised seat of stone or 
brick, built against the front.’*— Lane's 
Mod. Egyptians, ed. 1836, ii. 9. 

DOOMBUR, s. The name commonly 
given in India to the fat-tailed sheep, 
breeds of which are spread over West 
Asia and Kast Africa. The word is 
properly Pers. dunba , dumba; dumb , 
‘ tau,’ or especially this fat tail. The 
old story of little carts being attached 
to the quarters of these sheep to bear 
their tails is found in many books, but 
it is difficult to trace any modern 
evidence of the fact. We quote some 
passages bearing on it: 

c. a.d. 250.—“The tails of the sheep (of 
India) reach to their feet. . . . The shepherds 
. . . cut open the tails and take out the 
tallow, and then sew it up again. . . — 

Adian, De Nat. Animal, iv. 32. 

1298.—“Then there are sheep here as big 
as asses; and their tails are so large and 
fat, that one tail shall weigh somo 30 lbs. 
They are fine fat beasts, and afford capita! 
mutton.”— Marco Polo, Bk. i. cb. 18. 

1436.—“Their iiijth kinde of beasts are 
sheepe, which be unreasonable great, longe 
legged, longe well, and great tayles, that 
waie about xij/. a piece. And some such 
I have seene as havo drawcu a wheelo 
afire them, their tailes being holden vp.” 
— Jot. Barbara, Hak. Hoc. 21. 

c. 1520.—“Those sheep are not different 
from others, except as regards the tail, which 
is very large, and the fatter the sheep is the 
trigger is his tail. Some of them havo tails 
weighing 10 and 20 pounds, and that will 
happen when they get fat of their own 
aocord. But in Egypt many persons make 
a business of fattening sheep, and feed 
them on bran and wheat, and then the tail 
geta so big that the sheep can’t stir. But 
those who keep them tie the tail on a kind 
of little cart, and in this way they move 
about. I saw one sheep’s tail of this kind 
at Asiot, a city of Egypt 150 miles from 
Cairo, on the Nile, winch weighed 80 lbs., 
and many people asserted that they have 
seen such tails that weighed 150 lbs ."—Lto 
African**, in Ramwiio, i. f. 92r. 

[c. 1610.—“The tails of rams and ewes are 
wondrous big and heavy; one we weighed 
(in the Island of Hi. Lawrence) turned 
28 pounds.”— Pyrard de Laval, i. 36. 

[1612.—“Goodly Barbary sheep with great 
rump*.”— Dampers, Letters, i. 178.J 

1828.—“ We had a Dootnba ram at Prag. 
The Dootnba sheep are difficult to keep 
alive in this climate.”— Wanderings of a 
Pilgrim, l 28. 

1846.—“I was informed by a person who 
pomemed large flocks, ana who had no 


reason to deeeive me, that sometimes the. 
tail of the Tymuunee doombae increased to 
such a nae, that a cart or small truck on 
wheels was necessary to support the weight, 
and that without it the animal oould not 
wander about; he declared also that he 
bad produced tails in his flock which 
weighed 12 Tabreeei mauds, or 48 seers 
puebah, equal to about 96 tbs.”— Captain 
Hutton, in Jour. As. Soc. Bang. xv. 160. 


DOOPUTTY, 8. Hind, do-pattah, 
dupattd, &c. A piece of stuff of 'two 
breadths,’ a sheet. “ The principal 
or only garment of women of the 
lower orders” (in Bengal— Wilson). 
[“Formerly these pieces were woven 
narrow, and joined alongside of one 
another to produce the proper width ; 
now, however, the dupatta is all woven 
in one piece. This is a piece of cloth 
wont entire as it comes from the loom. 
It is worn either round the head or 
over the shoulders, and is used by both 
men and women, Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan" ( Yusuf Alt, Mon. on Silk, 71).] 
Applied in S. India by native servants, 
when speaking their own language, to 
EurojKian bed-sheets. 

[1615.—“. . . dubetiea gouzeram#.*'— 
Foster, Letters, iii. 156.] 

DOORGA POOJA, s. Skt. Durgd- 
piija, ‘ Worship of Durga.’ The chief 
Hindu festival in Bengal, lasting for 
10 days in Septemlnir—October, and 
forming the principal holiday-time of 
all the Calcutta offices. (See DUB8EBA.) 
[The common term for these holidays 
nowadays is 4 the Poojahs.'] 

c. 1835.— 

“ And every Doorga Fooja would good Mr. 
Simms explore 

The famous river Hoogly up os high as 
Barrack pore, ” 

Lines in honour of the late Mr. 

Simms, Bole Ponjis, 1857, ii. 220. 

[1900.—“Calcutta has been in the throes 
of the Fujaha since yesterday.”— Pioneer 
Mail, Oct. 5.1 


DOORSTJMMUND, n.p. IHrsa- 
mand; a corrupt form of Dvdra- 
Samudra (Gate of the Sea), the name 
of the capital of the Baffles, a medieval 
dynasty in S. India, who ruled a 
country generally corresponding with 
Mysore. (Bee Bice, Mysore, IL 353.] 
The city itself is identified with the 
fine rums at Halabldu [Hale-bldu. 
'old capital 1 ], in the Haasan district of 
Mysore. 
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c. 1800.—“Thera is another country 
called Deogir. Ita capital is called Mri 
Buuttdir."— Raskiduddln, in Elliot, i. 73. 
(There is confusion in this.) 

1309. —“The royal army marched from 
this place towards the country of Ddr 
Samoa.' — Wotsitf, in Elliot, iii. 49. 

1310. — “ On Sunday, the 23rd ... he 
took a select body of cavalry with him, and 
on the 5th Shawwtil reached the fort of 
Dhtir Baxnund, after a difficult march of 
12 days.”— Amir KhnsrA, ibid. 88. See also 
Notices ft Extraits, xiii. 171. 

DORADO, s. Port. A kind of fish ; 
apparently a dolphin (not the cetaceous 
animal so called). The Coryphaena 
hippunis of Day's Fishes is called by 
Cuvier and Valenciennes G. dorado. 
See also quotation from Drake. One 
might doubt, because of tlie praise of 
its flavour in Bontius, whilst Day only 
says of the 0, hippnrus that “these 
dolphins are. eaten oy natives.” Fryer, 
however, uses an expression like that 
of Bontius:—“The Dolphin is ex¬ 
tolled beyond these,” — i.e. Bonito and 
A1 bicore *(p. 12). 

1578.—“ When he in chased of the Bonito, 
or great mnckrcl (whom the Aurata or Dol¬ 
phin also nuraueth).” " Drake, World En¬ 
compassed, Hak. Soe. 32. 

1631.—“Pisces Dorados dicti a Portugal- 
ansi bus, ah uuroo cjuem ferunt in cute colore 
. . . hie piscia eat longe optimi aaporis, 
Bonitas bonitate cxcellens."— Jac. Bontii, 
Lib. V. cup. xix. 73. 

DORAY, DUBAI,*. This is & South 
Indian equivalent of S&hib (<(.v.); 
Tel. dora , Tam. lurai, ‘ Master.’ .S'tnna- 
turai, 1 small gentleman’ is the equiva¬ 
lent of Chhota Sdhib , a junior officer ; 
and Tel. dorasdni, Tam. turaisdni (cor¬ 
ruptly doresdni ) of ‘ Lady ’ or ‘Madam.’ 

1680.—“The delivery of three Iron guns 
to the Deura of Kamacole at the rate of 15 
Pagodas per candy is ordered . . . which is 
much more than what they cost."—Fort St 
Geo, Cons., Aug. 5. In Notes and Extracts, 
No. iii. p. 31. 

1837.-“The Vakeels stand behind their 
masters during all the visit, and discuss 
with them all that A— says. Sometimes 
they tell him some barefaced lie, and when 
they find he does not believe it, they torn 
to me grinning, and say, ‘ Ma’am, the Doory 
plenty cunning gentlyman /’’—Letters from 
Madras, 80. 

188*—“The appellation by which Sir T. 
Munro was most commonly known in the 
Ceded Districts was that of 1 Colonel Don.' 
And to this day it is considered a sufficient 
answer to inquiries regarding the reason for 
any Be venue Rule, that i was laid down by 


the Colonel Dora.” —A rbntknoCs Memoir of 
Sir T. M., p, xoviii. 

“A village up the. Gods very, on the left 
bank, is inhabited by a race of people known 
as Dorayltt, or * gentlemen.* That this is 
the understood meaning is shown by the 
fact that their women are called D a r ca andltt , 
i.e. ‘ladies.’ These people rifle their arrow 
feathenLt.e. give them a spiral,” (Reference 
lost.) [These are perhaps the Kois, who are 
called % the Telingas Koidhoras, “the word 
dhora meaning ‘gentleman’ or Sahib.”— 
(Central Pros. Go*. 500; also see hud. Ant. 
viii. 34)]. 

DOBIA, s. H. doriyd, from dor, dori, 
*a cord or leash * ;"a dog-keeper. 

1781.—“Stolen . . . The Dog was taken 
out of Capt. Law’s Baggage Boat ... by 
the Durreer that brought him to Calcutta. ’ 
—India Gazette, March 17. 

[Doriya is also used for a kind of 
cloth. “ As the characteristic pattern of 
the chdrkJulna is a check, so tnat of the 
doriya is stripes running along the 
length of the than, i.e. in warp threads. 
The doriya was originally a cotton 
fabric, but it is now manufactured in 
silk, silk-anJ-cotton, tasar, and other 
combinations” (Yusuf Ali, Mon. on 
Silk , 94). 

[c. 1590.—In a list of cotton cloths, we 
have " Doriyah, per piece, 6R. to 2M.”— 
Ain, i. 95. 

[1683.—“. . . 3 pieces Dooroo*.”— Hedges, 
Inary, Hak. Soe. I. 94.] 

DOSOOTY, s. H. do-siiti, do-eutd, 
‘ double thread,’ a kind of cheap cotton 
stuff woven with threads doubled. 

[ 1843 ,_"The other pair (of travelling 
boskets) is simply covered with dotootee (a 
coarse aouhle-threaded cotton).”— Davidson, 
Diary in Upper India, i. 10.] 

DOUBLE GRILL, a Domestic H. 
of the kitchen for ‘a devil’ in the 
culinary sense. 

DOUR, s. A foray, or a hasty ex¬ 
pedition of any kind. H. daur, * a run.' 
Also to dour, ‘to-run,’ or ‘to make 
such an expedition.’ 

1853.—‘“Halloa! Oakfield,’ cried Perkins, 
as he entered the mess tent . . . 'don't 
took down in the mouth, man; Attok taken, 
Chutter Sing dawriwg down like Hie devil- 
march to-morrow. . . ”— Oakfold, ii. 87. 

DOW, s. H. ddo, [Skt. Attro, dd, 
'to cut'J. A name much used on the 
Eastern frontier of Bengal as well as 
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l»y Europeans in Burma, for the hew¬ 
ing knife or bill, of various forms, 
carried by the races of those regions, 
and used both for cutting jungle and 
as a sword. Dhd is the true Burmese 
name for their weapon of this kind, 
but we do not know' if there is any 
relation but an accidental one with 
the Hind, w'ord. [See drawing in 
Egerton, Handbook of Indian Arm*, 
p. 84.] 

[1870.—“The Dao is the hill knife. . . . 
It is a blade about 18 inches long, narrow at 
the haft, and square and broad at the tip; 
pointless, and sharpened on one side only. 
The blade is set in a handle of wood; a 
bamboo root is considered tho best. The 
fighting dao is differently shaped; this is a 
long pointless sword, set in a wooden or 
ebony handle ; it is very heavy, and a blow 
of almost incredible power can be given by 
one of these weapons. . . . Tho weapon is 
identical with the 'parang hitok ’ of the 
Malays. . . .”— L'win, Wild Rum of S.E. 
India , 35 sup 


DOWLE, s. H. danl, danlu. The 
ridge of clay marking the boundary 
between two rice fields, and retaining 
the water; called commonly in S. 
India a bund. It is worth noting that 
in Sussex dooU is “a small conical 


heap of earth, to mark the bounds o: 
farms and parishes in the downs' 
( Wright , Ihct. of (tbs. and Prov 
English). [The same comparison wa 
made by Sir H. Elliot (Svpp. Glow, s.v 
Doula) ; the resemblance is merel; 
accidental; see N.E.IJ. s.v. Pool.] 


1851.—“In the N.W. comer of Suffolk, 
where the country is almost entirely open, 
the boundaries of the different parishes are 
marked by earthen mounds from 3 to 6 feet 
high, which are known in the neighliourhood 
as (tools.”— Notes and Queries, 1st Seres, 
vot iv. p. 161. 


DO Wit A, 9. A guide. II. daurahd, 
daurtihd, tlaurd , ‘a village runner, a 
guide/ from daurtn f, ‘to run,’ Skt. 
draw, * running.’ 


1827*—“The vidette, on his part, kept a 
watchful eye on the Dowrah, a guide sup¬ 
plied at the last village.”— Sir IT. Scott. The 
Surgeon's Daughter, ch. xiii. 

[DBABI, DBABY, s. The Indian I 
camp-followers ‘ corruption of the 
English * driver' j 

[1900.—“The mule race for Drabis and 
gram-cutter* was entertaining. ” — Pioneer 
Modi, March 16.] 


DBA VIDIAN, adj. The Skt. term 
Drdvida seems to have been originally 
the name of the Conjevaram Kingdom 
(4th to 11th cent. a.d.), but in recent 
times it has been used as equivalent 
to ‘Tamil.* About a.d. 700 Kumarila 
Bhatta calls the language of the South 
Andhradrdvida-hhdsfut, meaning prob¬ 
ably, as Bishop (laid well suggests, what 
we should now descrilie as * Telega- 
Tami'i-language.’ Indeed he lias shown 
reason for believing that Tamil and 
Dnivida , of which Dramida (written 
Tiramidn\ and Dramila arc old forms, 
are really the same word. [Also see 
Oppert, (trig. Inhab. 25 sea., ana Dravira, 
in a quotation from Al-birmii under 
MALABAB.] It may be suggested ns 
posssible that the Tropina of Pliny 
is also the same (see. below). Dr. 
Caldwell proposed Dravidian as a 
convenient name for the S. Indian 
languages which belong to the Tamil 
family, and the cultivated members of 
which are Tamil, M&layalam, Canare.se, 
Tulu, Kudagu (or Coorg), and Telegu ; 
the uncultivated Tuda, Kota, Gond, 
Khond, Oraon, Kajmalmli. [It has 
also been adopted as an entlinological 
term to designate the non-Aryan races 
of India (sice Rinley, Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal, i. Iritro. xxxi.).] 

c. a.D. 70.—“ From the mouth of Ganges 
where he entereth into the sea unto the 
cape Calingon, and the town Dandnguln, 
are counted 725 miles; from thence to 
Tropina where stundeth tho chiefe mart or 
towne of merchandise in all India. 1225 
miles. Then to tfce promontorie of 1’cri- 
muk they reckon 750 miles, from which 
to the towno abovesaid Fatale . , . 620.”— 
Pliny, by Phil. Holland , vi, chap. xx. 

A.D. 404. — In a south-western direction 
are the following tracts . . . Hurashtrians, 
IMdaras, and Dravi(}&*. — Varilut-mihira, in 
J.H.A.S., 2nd scr. v. 84. 

„ “The eastern half of the Narhadda 
district . . . the Pulindas, the eastern half 
of the Drividas ... of all these the Son is 
the Lord.”— ll/at. p. 231. 

c. 1045. “Moreover, chief of the sons of 
Bharata, there are, the nations of the South, 
the Drividaa . . . tho Karn&tskaa, M4hish< 
akas. . . - Vishnu Purina, by II. H. 

Wd*-n, 1865, ii. 177 teg. 

1856.—“The idioms which are Inuluded 
in this work under the general term * Dravl 
dian’ constitute the vernacular speech of 
(he great majority of the inhabitants of 8. 
India.”— (‘aid-red. Comp, Grammar of the 
Dmridian Languages, 1st ed. 

I860.—“The people themselves arrange 
their countrymen under two heads; five 
termed Paneh-gaura, belonging to the Hindi, 
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of m it is now generally called, the Aryan 
group, and the remaining five, or Panch- 
Onmda, to the Tamil tyi»."— Sir W. Elliot, 
in J. Bthn. Soc. N.8. i. 94. 

DRAWEES, LONG, s. An old- 
fashioned term, prolaibly obsolete ex¬ 
cept in Madras, equivalent to pyjamas 
(q. v.). 

1794.—“ The • contractor shall engage to 
supply . . . every patient . . . with ... a 
clean gown, cup, shirt, and long drawers.” 
—In Man.-Karr, ii. 115. 


c. 1309.—" II avoit gens illeo qni savoient 
le Harrazinnois et le franfois qne Ton apelle 
drogemens, qni enromancoient le Soman- 
nois au Conte Perron.” — JoinviUe, ed. de 
Wailly, 18*2. 

c. 1343. — “ And at Tana you should 
furnish yourself with dragomans (turcl- 
ms-Tint y 1 '— 1‘MjnlatiTi Handbook, in Cathay, 
Ac., ii. 291, and App. iii. 

1404.—“. . . el maestro en Theologia 
dixo jKir «ii Truximan rpie dixesse al Sefior 
fj aqudla carta que su fijo el roy le embiara 
non la .sabia otro leer, salvo ’el. . . — 

Vinci jo, 44d. 


DRESSING - BOY, DRESS -BOY, 

s. Madras term for the servant who 
acts as valet, corresponding to the 
bearer (q.v.) of N. India. 

1837.—See Letter*from Madras, 103. 

DRUGGERMAN, s. Neither this 
word for an ‘interpreter,’ nor the 
Levantine dragoman, • »t whieh it was a 
quaint old English corruption, is used 
in Anglo-Indian colloquial ; nor is the 
Aral* tarjumdu, which is the correct 
form, a word usual in Hindustani. But 
the characterot the two former words 
seems to entitle them not to he passed 
over in this <llo>sary. The Arabic is a 
loan-word from Aramaic targfman, me- 
targfmdn, ‘an interpreter’ : the Jewish 
Ta rtf inns, or Chaldee paraphrases of the. 
Scriptures, being named from the same, 
root. The original force of the Arumaie 
root is seen in tin* Assyrian rngdvnt, 
‘to speak,’ rigmu, ‘the word.’ See 
Proc. Soc. fh'bl . Ar>'h., 1«83, p. 73, and 
TJelitsch, 'Hie Hebrew Lang, viewed in 
the Light of Assyria a Research, p. 50. 
In old Italian \\v find a form some¬ 
what neater to the Arahie. (Sec quota¬ 
tion from lVgolotti he low.) 

c. 1150?.—“Quorum lingua cum prno- 
nominato lohanni, Indnrum patriarchfie. 
nimis esset ohscursi, quod neqiie ipse quod 
Romani dicorent, noque Romani quod ij*o 
diceret intalligerent, interprets interposito, 
quem Achivi drogotoanum vocant, de niu- 
tuo statu Romannrum et Indicao regionis nd 
inviceru queroro coeperont. ”--/><* Adrmtu 
Patriarchac Indo,-um, printed in Earn eke, 
Der Printer Johannes, i. 12. lioqwig, 1S79. 

[1252.—“ Quia meus Turgemanus non ernt 
anfficiens."— IP. de RubrmV, p. 154.J 

«. 1270,—“ After this my address to the 
assembly, I sent my taesango to Elx by a 
dragoman (trujaman) of mine."— Chrtm. qf 
James of Aragon, tr. by Foster, ii. 538. 

Yillahardouin, early in the 13th century, 
uses drughemeut, [and Cor other early forms 
set N.ETd. s.v. Dragoman..} 


15K5.—“. . . e dojv> m’e«servi prouisto dl 
vn hurmissimo dragorr.ano, et interprete, 
fu inttjsu il xudiio delle trombette le quail 
anmuitjaiiano I'udR-n/a del Rl* ” (di Pegu).— 
lias/Hiro Ilalljt, f. 102 . - . 

Irtl3.—“T«> the Tn 'nm Sbonre, where I 
lauded Feb. 22 with fourteen® English, men 
more, mul a Tew or Druggeiman.”— T. 
Vnrgat, in Perrins, ii. 1813. 

Ifildielm, n eavallo, i drago- 
m&nni. cio** intrrpreti della repuhhlica e c>.n 
lorn tuui i dragomanni degli altri amltasciu- 
tori ni loro luoirhi. d<fin Vail*, i. 89. 

173 * — 

*“ Till I cried out, vm) prove vourself so 
able, 

Pstv' vou mu,' t.v)t Druggerman at 

I Klla'l! 

! For bad they found a linguist half so 
I R'-iod, 

I make no question that the Tower had 
sttwxl.”— I after /><.},■>*, Sat. iv. 81. 

Other forms of the word are (from 
Span, (rajaman) the old French Irucke- 
un nt, L.o\ Latin drocuuindus, turcki- 
vmnniis. Low Orn’k Spa^oiftayos, &c. 

DRUMSTICK, s. The colloquial 
mum* in the Madras President’ for 
the long slender {hhLs of the Moringa 
nterggosgerma, Gaerlner, the HoiSO- 
Radish Tree (q.v.) of Bengal. 

c. 1790 -“Mou domestique $toit occupd 
a me preparer nn plat- de moeungas, qui 
sont uno e*pl cc* de fi ve* longues, auxqueilos 
les K.uropfciiH ont donnf', it cause de leur 
forme, le tiom de baguettes a tambour. . ■” 
— Jhmfner, ii. 25. 

DUB, s. Telugu dablm, Tam. idapjm; 
a small eopjier coin, the same as the 
dandy (see CASH), value 20 cash; 
whence it comes to stand for money in 
general. It is curious that wc have also 
an English provincial word, “ Dubs = 
ntonev, E. Sussex ” (Holloway, Gen. 
Dirt, of Provincialisms, Lewes, 1838). 
And the slang * to dub up,’ for to pay 
up, is common (see Slang Did-). 
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DUBBER. 


1781.—“In “Table of Prison Expenses 
and articles of luxury only to be attained by 
the opulent, after a length of saving ’’ (*.«. 
in captivity in Mysore), we have— 

“ Eight cheroots ... 0 1 0. 

“The prices are in fanams, dubs, and 
cash. The fanam changes for 11 dubs and 
4 cash."—In Lives of the tiindsays, iii. 

c. 1790.—“ J’eus pour quatre dabous, qui 
font environ cinq sous de France, d'excel- 
lent poisson pour uotre souper.”— Haafncr , 

ii. 75. 

DUB ASH, DOBASH, DEBASE, 

s. H. dubhashiyd, dobdshi (lit. * man of 
two languages ’), Tam. tupdshi. An in¬ 
terpreter ; obsolete except at Madras, 
ana perhaps there also now, at least in 
its original sense; [now it is applied 
to a dressing-boy or other servant 
with a European.] The Dubash was 
at Madras formerly a usual servant in 
every household ; and there is still 
one attached to each mercantile house, 
as the broker transacting business with 
natives, and corresponding to the 
Calcutta banyan (q.vA According to 
Drummond the worn has a peculiar 
meaning in Guzerat: “A Doobasheeo in 
Guzerat is viewed as an evil spirit, 
who by telling lies, sets people by the 
ears." This illustrates the original 
meaning of dubash, which might be 
rendered in Bunyan’s fashion as Mr. 
Two-Tongues. 

[1566.—“Bring toop&i and interpreter, 
Antonio Fernandes.”— India Ojfice MSS. 
Gaveto’s agreement with the jangadas of 
the fort of Quilon, Aug. 13. 

[1664.—"Per nossa conto a ambos por 
manilha 400 fanoiin e ao tnpay 50 fanoim." 
— Letter of Zamorin, in Logan, Malabar, 

iii. 1.] 

1673.—“The Moors are very grave and 
haughty in their Demeanor, not vouchsafing 
to return an Answer by a slave, but by a 
Denbaah.”— Fryer, 30, 

[1679.—“The Dubass of this Factory hav¬ 
ing to regains his freedom.”— S. Master, in 
Man. of Kistna List. 133.] 

1693.—“The chief Dnbash was ordered 
to treat . . . for putting a stop to their 
proceedings.”— Wheeler, i. 279. 

1780.—“He ordered his Dubash to give 
the messenger two pagodas (sixteen shil¬ 
lings) ;—it was poor reward for having 
received two wounds, and risked his life in 
bringing him intelligence.”—Letter of Sir 
T.Munro, in Life, >726. 

1800.—“The Dubash there ought to be 
hanged for having made difficulties in ool- 
isaSag the rice.”—Letter of 5»V A. Wellesley, 
indo. 259. 

c. 1804.—“I could neither understand 
them nor they me; but they would not give 


me up until a Debash, whom Mrs. Sherwood 
had aired . . . came to my relief with a 
j^-aquin."— Autobiog. of Mrs. Sherwood, 

1809. —“Ha (Mr. North) drove at once 
from the coast the tribe of Aumils and 
Debaehea.”— Li. Valmtia, i. 315. 

1810. —“In this first boat a number of 
debaaheS are sure to arrive.”— Williamson, 
V. M. i. 133. 

„ “ The Dubashee, then all powerful at 
Madras, threatened loss o caste, and 
absolute destruction to any Bramin who 
should dare to unveil the mysteries of their 
jwcred language.”— Morton's Life of Leyden, 

1860.—“The moodliars and native officers 
. . . were superseded by Malabar Dubashea, 
men aptly described as enemies to the re¬ 
ligion of the Singhalese, strangers to their 
habits, and animated by no impulse but 
extortion.”— Tennent’s Ceylon, ii. 72. 

DUBBEEB, s. P.—H. dabir, 
‘a writer or secretary.’ It occurs in 
Pehlevi as delnr, connected with the 
old Pers. dipi, 4 writing.’ The word is 
quite obsolete in Indian use. 

1760.—“The King . . . referred the ad¬ 
justment to his Dubbeer, or minister, which, 
amongst the Indians, is equivalent to the 
Dunn of the M&horaedan Princes.”— Orme, 
ii. § ii. 601. 

DUBBEB, s. Hind, (from Pers.) 
dabbah; also, according to Wilson, 
Guzemti dabaro• Mahr. dabara . A 
large oval vessel, made of green huffalo- 
hide, which, after drying and stiffening, 
is used for bolding and transi»ortixig 
ghee or oil. The word is used in North 
and South alike. 

1554.—“Butter (d mamteiga, i.e. ghee) sells 
by the rnaund, ana comes hither (to Ormuz) 
from Bacoraa and from Royxol (see RESH¬ 
IRE) ; the most (however) that comes to 
Ormuz is from Diul and from Hamgalor, 
and comes in certain great jars of hide, 
dabaas.”— A. Nunes, 23. 

1673.—“Did they not boil their Butter 
it would be rank, but after it has passed Hie 
Fire they keep it in Duppera the year 
round.”—Fryer, 118. 

1727.—(From the Indus Delta.) 44 They 
export great quantities of Butter, which 
they gently melt and put up in Jars eaUed 
Duppaa, made of the Hides of Cattle, 
almost in the Figure of a Glob, with a Neck 
and Mouth on one ride.”— A. Hamilton, 
i. 126; [ed. 1744, i. 127]. 

1808.—“ Purbhoodas Shet of Broach, in 
whose books a certain Mahratto Sirdar is 
said to stood debtor for a Cror* of Rupees 
... in early life brought . . . gku in mb* 
ban upon bis own bead hither from Banda, 
and retailed it ... in open Baser. 

A. Drummond, Illustrations, so. 
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1810.— "... dubbahs or bottles nude of 
green hide.”— Williamson, V. Af. ii. 139. 

1845.—“ I And no account made out by 
the prisoner of what became of these dubbai 
of ghee ."— G. 0. by Sir V. Napier, in Sind, 
85. 

DUCKS, s. The slang distinctive 
name for gentlemen belonging to the 
Bombay service ; the correlative of the 
Mulls of Madras and of the Qui-His of 
Bengal. It seems to have been taken 
from the term next following. 

1803. — “ I think they manage it here 
famously. They have neither the comfort* 
of a Bengal army, nor do they rough it, like 
the Ducks.” — Elpkimtone, in Life, i. 53. 

1860.—“Then came Sire Jhonoby Waye 
of fialdagh and Hormuz to ye (Ywtys of 
Ynde . . . And utto what Place ye Knyghte 
came to Londe, theyre y5 ffnlke elei>en 
Snchge (quasi DUCKS INDIAE).— 
Extract from a MS. of the Travels of Sir 
John Mnundevifl in the K. Indies, lately 
discovered (Calcutta). 

[In the following the word is a corruption 
of tbo Tam. tiihu, a weight equal to 1 J vise, 
about 3 ll«s. 13 or.. 


original Arab, daftar is from the 
Greek SupBlpa=mtmbranum, ‘a parch¬ 
ment,* and thin ‘paper* (whence also 
diphtheria ), and was applied to loose 
sheets filed on a string, which formed 
the record of accounts; hence daftar 
becomes ‘a register,’ a public record. 
In Arab, any account-liook is still a 
daftar, and in S. India daftar means a 
bundle of connected papers tied up in 
a cloth, [the basta of Upper India]. 

c. 1590.—“Honest experienced officers 
upon whose forehead the stomp at correct¬ 
ness shines, write the agreement upon loose 
(■ages and sheets, so that the transaction 
cannot be forgotten. These loose sheets, 
into which all tanadt are entered, are called 
the daftar.”— din, i. 260. and see Bloch- 
inarm’s note there. 

[1757.—“. . . that after the* expiration of 
the year they take a discharge according to 
custom, and that they deliver the accounts 
of their Zcmimlarry agreeable to the stated 
forms every year into the Dufter Cana of 
the Sircar. . . —Sunnvdfor the Conipany’t 

Zeminthirry, in Vereltt, Vieic of Bengal, 
App. 147.]' 


[1787.—“ We have fixed the produce of 
each vine at 4. ducks of wet pepper.”— 
Puiteannah of Tippoo Sultan, in Togan, 
r, iii. 125.’ 


Malabar, 


■1 


DUCKS, BOMBAY. See BUM j 
MELO. | 

1860.—“A fish nearly related to the sal- I 
noon is dried and exported in laiye quantities \ 
from Bombay, and nan acquired the name of ! 
Bombay Ducks.”— Mason, JlunnaA, 273. 

DUFFADAR, s. Hind, (from 
Arabo-Pers.) daf'tuldr , the exact 
rationale of which name it is not. 
easy to explain, [dafa, ‘a small Inxly, j 
a section,* aaf’addr, ‘a person in charge j 
of a small liody of troops *]. A petty 
officer of native police (»’. burkun- 
datuse, V.) ; and in regiments of Irregu¬ 
lar Cavalry, a non-com missioned officer 
corresponding in rank to a corporal or 
tia.Hr 

1808.—“The pay ... for the duffodars 
ought not to exceed 35 rupees. ”— Wellington, 

DUFTEB, s. Ar.-H. daftar. 
Colloquially ‘the office,* and inter¬ 
changeable with cutcherry, except 
that the latter generally implies an 
office of the nature of a Court. Daftar ■ 
khdna is more accurate, [but this 
usually means rather a record-room 
where documents are stored]. The 


DUFTERDAR, s. Ar. — P. — 

H. dufturdtlr, is or was “the head 
native revenue officer on the Collector’s 
and Sub-Collector’s establishment of 
the Bombay Presidency " (Wilson). In 
the provinces of the Turkish Empire 
the Daftard&r was often a minister of 
great power and importance, as in the 
case of Mahommed Bey Baftardiir, in 
Egypt in the time of Mahommed ’Ali 
Pasha (see Lane’s Mod. Egvptn*., ed. 
1860, pp. 127-128). The account of 
the constitution of the office of Daft- 
ardrfr in the time of the Mongol 
conqueror of Persia, Hulagu, will lie 
found in a document translated by 
Hammer-Purgstall in his Geteh. der 
Gold men Horae , 497-501. 

DUFTERY, s. Hind, daft an. A 
servant in an Indian office (Bengal), 
whose business it is to look after the 
condition of the records, dusting and 
binding them; also to pen-mending, 
p&]>er-rnling, making of envelopes, Ac. 
In Madras these offices are done by a 
Moochy. [For the military sense of 
the word in Afghanistan, see quotation 
from Ferrier below.] 

1810.— “The Duftome or offioe-keepar 
attends solely to those general matters in 
an office which do not coma within tha nodes 
of tha minim#, or clerks. ”— Williamson. 

V, M. i. 275. 
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[1858.—“The whole Afghan army con* 
oats of the three divisions of Kabul, Kanda¬ 
har, and Herat; of these, the troops called 
Defteria (which receive pay), present the 
following effective force.”— Femsr, //. of the 
Afghan*, 315 seq. ) 

DUGGIR s. A w#rd used in the 
Pegu teak trade, for a long squared 
timber. Milburn (1813) says: “Dng- 
gies are timbers of teak from 27 to 
30 feet long, and from 17 to 24 inches 
square.” Sir A. 1’liayre believes the 
word to be a corruption of the Burmese 
htdp~gyi. The first syllable means the 
‘cross-beam of a house,’ the second, 
‘big’; hence 4 big-1 earn.’ 

DUGONG, s. The cetaceous mam¬ 
mal, Hal wore d agony. The word is 
Malay duyuvg , also Javan, duyuiig ; 
Macassar, my ting. The etymology we 
do not know. [The word came to us 
from the name Tiugwng, used in the 
Philippine island of Leyte, arid was 

K iarised in its present form lo¬ 
rn in 1765. See X.E.ll] 

DUMBCOW, v., and DUMB- 
COWED, participle.. To brow-beat, 
to cow ; and cowed, brow-Wuten, set- 
down. This is a capital specimen of 
Anglo-Indian dialect. Dam. khdnd , 4 to 
eat one’s breath/ is a Hind, idiom for 
‘to lx* silent.’ ilohson-Johson converts 
this into a transitive verb, to dmnkhdn , 
and both spelling and meaning being 
affected by English suggestions of 
sound, this comes in Anglo-Indian 
use to imply lowing and silencing. [A 
more probable derivation is from 
Hind, dhamkana ,’ ‘to • hide, scold, 
threaten, to repress by threats nr re¬ 
proof * (Platt*, H. IHri .').] 

DUMDUM, n.p. The name, of a 
military cantonment 4£ miles X.W. of 
Calcutta, which was for seventy years 
(1783-1853) the head-quarters of that, 
famous corps the Bengal Artillery. 
The name, which occurs at intervals in 
Bengal, is no doubt P.—H. dam- 
damn, ‘a mound or elevated battery/ 
At Dumdum was signed the treaty 
which restored the British settlements 
after the re-capture of Calcutta in 
1757. [It has recently given a name 
to the dnmetam or expanding bullet, 
made in the arsenal there.] 



K> DUNGAREE. 

Hie prospect of seeing that noble and 
gentleman-like game established in Bengal.” 
—Or. Sport. Nag., reprint 1873, i. 407. 

1848.—“ 4 Pooh 1 nonsense,.’ said Joe, highly 
fiattored. * 1 recollect, sir, there wan a girl 
at Dumdum, a daughter of Cutler of the 
Artillery . . . who made a dead set at me 
in the year ’4.'"— Vanity Fair, I. 25, 
ed. 1867. 

[18S6.—“Tho Kiranchi (see CRANCHEE) 
has been replaced by the ordinary Dum- 
dummer. or I’alki carriage ever since tho 
year 1856.”— Sat. Iter trie, Jan. 23. 

[1900.—“ .V modern murderer came for¬ 
ward proudly with the dumdum." — Ibid. 
Aug. 4.j 

DUMPOKE, s. A name given in 
the Anglo-iudiim kitchen to a baked 
dish, consisting usually of a duck, 
boned and stuffed. The word is Pcrs. 
dnmpukht, ‘air-cooked/ i.e. baked. A 
recipe for a dish so called, as used 
in Akbar’s kitchen, is in the first 
quotation : 

c. 1590. — •Dampukht. lOsers meat; 2s. 
ghi; 1 k. onions; 11 in. fresh ginger; 10 m. 
pepper; 2d. cardamom?."— Aiit, i. 61. 

1673. — 4 ‘These eat highly of all Flesh 
Dumpoked. which is talked with Spice in 
Butter.”— Fryer, 93. 

., “Baked Meat they call D urn poke 
which i.s dressed with sweet Herbs and 
Butter, with whose Gravy they swallow Bice 
dry Boiled.” —Ibid. 10-1. 

1689. - “ . . . anil a dumpoked Fowl, 
that is lmil’d with Butter in any small 
Vessel, and stuft with Unions and Almonds 
is another (Dish).”— Vtnngtvn, 397. 

DUMREE, <. Hind, damri, a copper 
com of very low value, not now exist¬ 
ing. (See under DAM). 

1823, -In Malwji “there aro 4 roimes to 
a guitr/n ; 3 ftmirta* to a dumrid ; 2 dnmn'tt 
to a < I,edit"Di; 3 to a /uodumrio; 

and 4 duturir* tonn mitt tali or half pice.”— 
Jtei/eo/m, Ventral holla, 2nd ed. ii. 194; 
[86 notcj, 

DUNGAREE, a. A kind of coarse 
and inferior cotton cloth ; the word 
is not. in any dictionary that we know. 
[Platts gives H. dnngri, ‘a coarse kind 
of cloth.’ The Madra* Glint*, gives Tel. 
dnngtdi, which is derived from Dflngidi, 
a village near Bombay. Moleswortli 
in his Mahr, IHrt. gives: ll T>ongari 
Ktfpttr. a term originally fur the 
common country cloth sold in the 
quarter contiguous to the Donoarl 
kilUt (Fort George, Bombay), applied 
now to noor and low-priced cotton 
cloth. Hence in the corruption Dm* 
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DURIAN ; DORIAN. 


garie.” He traces the wwd to dongari, 

“ a little hill ” Dungaree is* woven 
with two or more threads together in 
the web and woof. The liner kinds 
are used for clothing by poor people ; 
the coarser for sails for native boats 
and tents. The same word seems to 
l<e used of silk (see lielow).] 

1613. —"We traded with the Xatnralla for 
Cloves ... by bartering and exchanging 
cotton cloth of Cambay and Cormwhdt/l 
for Cloves. Tho sorts requested, and prices 
that they yeelded. Vandal-ecus of llarochit, 

6 Cattee.i of Cloves. . . . Dongerijns, tho 
finest, twelve," -Vaiit. Sa rit, in Car chat, 
i. 363. 

1673.— "Along the Coasts are Bornhaim 
. , . Carwar for Dungarees and the weighti- j 
est pepper."— Fryer, 86. 

[1812.—“The Princes Messenger . . . 
told him, ‘Conte, now is tho time to open 
your purse-strings; you are no longer a j 
merchant or in prison ; you are no longer i 
to stdl Dungaree ’ (a species of coarse linen)." i 
— AIarier,J<niracy thravyh Persin, 20. j I 

1813,—" Dungarees (pieces ton ton) 100." i 

— MUbarn, li. 221. ) 

[1859. In addition to those which were j 
real . . . were long lines of sham batteries, J 
known to sailors as Dungaree forts, and 
which were made simply of coarse cloth or 
canvas, stretched and painted so as to 
resemble batteries."- L. OUphant, Mart, of 
L;l. Ely in .1 /iwitiii, ii. 6.J 

1868.—"Such dungeree as jou now jwy 
half a rupee a vard for, you could then buy 
from 20 to 40 yards per rupee." - Mitt 
Frrre’.t Old Itocan, /Jays, p. xxiv. 

[1900.--“ From this thread tho Dongari 
Tasar is prejmred, which may Ihj compared 
to the organ/intt of silk, being l>oth twisted 
and doubled,”-- Yutvf .1 li, .1 Inn. an Silt, 
3fl.J 

DURBAR, s. A Court or Levee. 
Peru, darbilr. Also the Kxecuthe 
Government of u Native State (Cor- 
nrtjir). “Tn Kattywar, hy a curious 
idiom, the chief himself is so addressed: 

1 Yes, Durbar ’: 4 no, Durbar,' being 
common replies to him.”- (M.-Gm. 
Keatingt). 

1609.—"On the left hand, thorow another 
gate yon enter into an inner court whore the 
King keepes his Darbar."— Hawkins, in 
Purchat, i. 432. 

1616.—“The tenth of January, I went to 
Court at foure in tho euening to the Durbar, 
which is the place where the MogoH sit* out 
daily, to entertaine strangers, to recoiuo 
Petitions and Presents, to giue commands, 
to we and to bo scene.”— Sir T. Rat, In 
Purchat, 1.541; [with some slight differences 

of reading, in Hak. Soo. i. 106]. 


1633.—"This place they coll the Darba 
(or place of Councill) where Law and Justice 
was administered according to the Custome 
of the Countrey.”—if'. Jsruion, in Hakl. 
v. 51. 

c. 1750.—". . . il faut sc rappeller ces 
terns d'humiliations oil le Krancois tftoient 
forces pour le bien de leur commerce, d'aJler 
timidemont porte/ leurs presens et leurs 
hommages k de petis chefs de Bourgaden 
quo nous n'admetuns aujourd'hui k nos Dor- 
bards que loraque nos int^rfeta 1’exigent.” 
—letter of At. de li ussy, in Cambridge't 
Account, p. xxix. 

1793.—"At my durbar yesterday I had 
proof of the affection entertained by the 
natives for .Sir William Jones. The Profes¬ 
sors of the Hindu l^aw, who were in the 
habit of attendance upon him, burst into 
unrestrained tears when they spoke to me." 
— Tciynmhi'th, Atm. i. 289. 

1809. — “ It was the durbar of the native 
Gentoo Princes."— IA. Vnlentia, i. 362. 

[1826.—“. . . a Durbar, or police-officer, 
should have men in waiting. . . .”— Panda- 
rany Hurl, ed. 1873, i. 126. j 

1875.- Sitting there in the centre of the 
durbar, we assisted at our first nautch.”— 
Sir M. E. Grant tJaff, in Rer,, 

July. 

; 188] “\ear the centre (at Amritsar) 
lies the sacred tank, from whose midst rises 
the Darbar Sahib, or great temple of the 
Sikh faith.”— Im/nnal Gazetteer, i. 186.] 

DU EG AH, s. P. dtnvdh. Properly 
it royal court. But the habitual use of 
the ivonl in India is for the shrine of a 
(Mahommedan) Saint, a place of re¬ 
ligious resort and prayer. 

1782.--“ Adjoining is a durgaw or burial 
place, with a view of the river."— Hudycs, 
102 . 

1807. —"The dhurgaw may invariably 
l*e seen to occupy those seites pre-eminent 
for comfort and beauty."—I Vilhamsnn, Ori¬ 
ental Field SfHWtt. 24. 

i 1828. . . ho was n relation of the 

. . . sujmriorof thcDurg&h. and this is now 
a sufficient protection .“’--The Knzzilbash, 
ii. 273. 

DURIAN, DORIAN, s. Malay 

duren, Molucca form durigdn, from 
dttri, ‘a i horn or prickle, [and an, the 
common substantival ending; Mr. 
Skeat gives the standard Malay as 
duriyan or rfumnl; the great fruit of 
the tree (N. 0. umibacoat) called by 
botanists Dario sibethinu*, D. 0. The 
tree appears to lie a native of the 
Malay Peninsula, and the nearest 
islands; from -which it has been car¬ 
ried to Tenasserim ou one side and to 
Mindanao on the other. 
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The earliest European mention of 
this fruit is that by Nicolo Conti. The 
passage is thus rendered by Winter 
Jones: “ In this island (Sumatra) 
there also grows a green fruit which 
they call duriano, of the size of a 
cucumber. When opened five fruits 
are found within, resembling oblong 
oranges. The taste varies like that of 
cheese.” (In India in the XVth Cent., 
p. 9.) We give the original Latin of 
Poggio below, which must be more 
correctly rendered thus: “They have 
a green fruit which they call durian, 
as Dig as a water-melon. Inside there 
are five things like elongated oranges, 
and resembling thick butter, with a 
combination of flavours.” (See Carletti, 
below). 

The dorian in Sumatra often forms a 
staple article of food, as the jack (q.v.) 
does in Malabar. Ey natives and old 
European residents in the Malay regions 
in which it is produced the dorian is 
regarded as incomparable, but novices 
have a difficulty m getting over the 
peculiar, strong, and offensive odour 
of the fruit, on account of which it is 
usual to open it away from the house, 
and which procured for it the inelegant 
Dutch nickname of etancker. “When 
that aversion, however, is conquered, 
many fall into the taste of the natives, 
and become passionately fond of it.” 

i Oravofurd, H. of Ind. Arch. i. 419.) 
Wallace ( Malay Arch. 57) says that 
ie could not bear the smell when he 
“first tried it in Malacca, but in 
Borneo I found a ripe fruit on the 
ground, and, eating it out of doors, I 
at once became a confirmed Durian 
eater . . . the more you eat of it the 
less you feel inclined "to stop. In fact 
to eat Durians is a new sensation, 
worth a voyage to the East to ex¬ 
perience.”] Our forefathers had not 
such delicate noses, as may be gathered 
from some of the older notices, A 
Governor of the Straits, some forty- 
five years ago, used to compare the 
Dorian to * carrion in custard.’ 

c. 1440.—“Fmctum viridetn habent nomine 
dnrlanum, magnitudine cucuroeris, in quo 
sunt qumque veluti malarancia oblongs, 
varil saporia, instar butyri coagulati, — 
Poggii, ae Varutate Fortwiac, Lib. iv, 

1552.—“ Durlonl, which are fashioned 
like artichokes ” {\)—Ca*»Juda, fi. 356. 

1553.—“ Among these fruits was one 
kind now known by the name of dnrions, 
a thing greatly esteemed, and so luscious 


that the Malacca merchants tell how a cer¬ 
tain trader came to that port with a ship 
load of great value, and he consumed the 
whole of It in guzzling durians and in gallan¬ 
tries among the Malay girls.”— Barrat, II. 
vi, i. 

1563.—“ A gentleman in this country 
(Portuguese India) tells me that he remem- 
ben to have read in a Tuscan version of 
Pliny, 4 mobiles duri&nes. ' I have since 
asked him to find the passage in order that I 
might trace it in the Latin, but up to this 
time he says ho has not found it.”— Garcia, 
t. 85. 

1588.— 44 There is one that is called in the 
Malacca tongue durion, and is so good that 
I have heard it affirmed by raanie that have 
gone about the worlds, that it doth exceeds 
in savour all others that ever they had 
seene or tasted. . . . Some do say that 
have seene it that it seemeth to be that 
whereWith Adam did transgrease, being 
carried away by the singular savour."— 
Parke's Mendoza, ii. 318. 

1598. — ‘Duryoen is a fruit yt only grow- 
oth in Malacca, and is so much comeded by 
those which have proued ye samo, that there 
is no fruito in the world to l«ee compared 
with it."— Linsckoten, 102; [Hak. Soc. l. 51]. 

1599. —The Dorian, Carletti thought, 
had a smell of onions, and ho did not at 
first much like it, but when at last he got 
used to this ho liked the fruit greatly, and 
thought nothing of a simple and natural 
kind could be tasted which possessed a 
more complex and elaltorato variety of 
odours and flavours than this did. — See 
Viaggi, Florence, 1701; Pt 11. p. 'ill. 

1601.— “Duryoen ... ad apertionem 
rimam . . . putridum coepe redolet, sed 
otem tamen divinam illaui ocunem gustul 
profundit.”—iv. 88. 

[1610.—“ l he Darion tree nearly resembles 
a pear tree in ma."—Pyrard dt Laval, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 366.] 

1615.—“There groweth a certaine fruit, 
prickled like a ches-nut, and as big as one’s 
fist, the best in the world to eate, these are 
somewhat costly, all other fruito being at 
an easie rate. It must be broken with 
force and therein is contained a white liquor 
like vnto creame, never the lease it yields a 
very vnsauory sent like to a ratten oynion, 
and it is called Eitnricm ” (probubly « mis¬ 
print ).—Dt Monfart, 27. 

1727. — ‘The Dturean is another excellent 
Fruit, but offensive to some People’s Noses, 
for it smells very like . . . but when once 
tasted the smell vanishes."—A. Hamilton, 
ii. 81 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 80]. 

1856. — 44 The fetid Dorian, prince of fruito 
to those who like it, but chief of abomina¬ 
tions to all strangers and novices, does not 
grow within the present territories of Ava, 
nut the King makes great efforts to obtain 
a supply in eatable oondition from the Te- 
nasserim Coast. King Tharawadi need to 
lay post-horses from Martaban to Ava, to 
Wing his odoriferous dslioaoy.”— Yule, 
Mission to A va, 161. 
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1878.— “The Dnrian will grow as lam 
as a man's head, is covered closely with 
terribly sharp spines, set hexagonally upon 
its bard skin, and when ripe it (alls; if it 
should strike any one under the tree, severe 
injury or death may be the result.”— 
M'Nair, Perak , 60. 

1885.—“ I proceeded . . . under a con¬ 
tinuous shade of tall Durian trees from 35 
to 40 feet high. ... In the flowering time 
it was a most pleasant shady wood; but 
later in the season the chance of a fruit 
now and then descending on one’s head 
would be loss agreeable.” Not *.—“Of this 
fruit the natives are passionately fond ; . . . 
and the elephants flock to its shade in the j 
fruiting time; but, more singular still, the 
tiger is said to devour it with avidity."— 
Writs, A Naturalist's Wanderings, p, 240. 

DURJUN, s. II. durjan , a corr. of 
the English dozen. 

DURWAUN, s. H. from ?. dar- 
wdn, darbdn. A doorkeeper. A 
domestic servant so called is usual in 
the larger houses of Calcutta. He is 
porter at the gate of the compound 
(qv.). 

[c. 1590.- -“The Darbins, or Porters. A 
thousand of these active men are employed 
to guard the palace.”— Ain, i. 258.] 

c. 1755.—“ Derwan. "- List of servants in 
Ires, 60. 

1781.—(Aftor an account of an alleged 
attempt to seize Mr. Hicky’s iJanoAn). “ Sir. 
liieky begs leave to make tho following re¬ 
marks. That he is dearly of opinion that 
these horrid Assassins wanted to dispatch 
him whilst he lay a sleep, as a Door-van is 
well known to bo tho alarm of the House, to 
prevent which the Villians wanted to carry 
him off,—and their precipitate flight the 
moment thoy heard Mr. Hicky’s Voice put* 
it past a Doubt."- Reflections on the con- 
so*|nonce of the late attempt made to 
Assassinate the Printer of the original Pen- 
gat Octette (in the same, April 14). 

1784.—“ Yesterday at daybreak, a most 
extraordinary and horrid murder was com¬ 
mitted upon the Dirwan of Thomas Martin, 
Esq.”—In SetoH-Karr, i. 12. 

,, “In the entrance passage, often 
mi both sides of it, is a raised floor with one 
or two open cells, in which tho Doxwans 
(or doorkeepers) sit, lie, and sleep—in fact 
dwell.”— Cate. Rrviriv , vnl. lix. p. 207. 


DURWAUZA-BUND. The for- 
mula by which a native servant in an 
Anglo-Indian household intimates that 
his master or mistress cannot receive a 
visitor—'Not at home’—without the 
untruth. It is elliptical for darvxlaa 
band hai, 'the door is closed. 1 


[1877.—“When they did not find him 
there, it was Duma bund. "~A Hardy Ce, 
The City of Sunshine, i. 125.] 


DU88ERA, DA880RA, DAS- 
EHRA, s. Skt. daiahant , H. dashard, 
Mahr. dasrd ; the nine-nighUf (or ten 
days’) festival jn October, also called 
Durgd-pUjd (see DOOBOA-P.). In the 
west and south of India this holiday, 
taking place after the close of the wet 
season, became a great military festival, 
and the period when military expedi¬ 
tions were entered upon. The Mah- 
rattas were alleged to celebrate the 
occasion in a way characteristic of 
them, by destroying a village! The 
popular etymology of the wordand that 
accepted by the best authorities, is das, 
‘ ten (sins) ’ and ftar, ‘ that which takes 
away (or expiates).’ It is, perhaps, 
mther connected with the ten days’ 
duration of the feast, or with its chief 
day Wing the 10th of the month 
(Asvino ); but the origin is decidedly 
obscure. 

e. 1590. —“Tho autumn harvest he shall 
begin to collect from the Deaheroh, which is 
another Hindoo festival that also happens 
differently, from the beginning of Virgo to 
the commencement of Libra. —Ayeen, tr. 
Gladwin, ed. 1800, i. 307 ; (tr. Jarrett, ii. 46]. 

1785.—“On the anniversary of the Dui- 
harah you will distribute among the 
Hindoo**, composing your escort, a goat to 
every ten men .”—Tippoas Letters, 162. 

1799.—“On the Institution and Cere¬ 
monies of tho Hindoo Festival of the Dus- 
rah,” published (1820) in Trans. Bomb. 
Lit. Soc. iii, 73 seqq. (By Sir John 
Malcolm.) 

1812. —“The Courts . . . are allowed to 
adjourn annually during the Hindoo festival 
called duss&rah.” -Fifth Report, 37. 

1813. —“This Wing the desser&h, a great 
lliudoo festival ... we resolved to aelay 
our departure and see some part of the 
ceremonies. ”— Fortes, Or. Mem. iv. 97; [2nd 
ed. ii. 450]. 


DUSTOOR, DUBTOORY, a. P. — 

H. dast&r, 'custom’ [see DE8T00R,] 
dasturi, ‘that which is customary. 
That commission or percentage on the 
money passing in any cash transaction 
whicli, with or without acknowledg¬ 
ment or permission, sticks to the 
lingers of the agent of payment. Such 
‘customary’ appropriations are, we 
believe, very nearly as common in 
England as m India; a fact of which 
newspaper correspondence from time 
to time makes ns aware, though Euro**- 
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peans in India, in condemning the 
natives, often forget, or are ignorant 
of this. In India the practice is per¬ 
haps more distinctly recognised, as the 
word denotes. I\>u Batata tells us 
that at the Court of Delhi, in his time 
(e. 1340), the. custom was for the 
officials to deduct A^of every sum 
which the Sultan ordered to be paid 
from the treasury (see 1. B. pp. 408, 
426, &c.). 


(1616.—“The dusturia in all bought 

f oodes . . . a great matter. ”— A’ir T. Ro <*, 
fak. Soe. ii. 350.] 

1638.—“Ces vallets no sont {mint nourris 
au logis, mais out lours gages, dout ils 
s'entretiennent, quoy qu’ils no rnontent qn’k 
trois ou quatro Kopias par moys . . . mais 
ils out leur tour du boston, qu’ils appellent 
Testury, qu’ils prennent du consentement 
du Maistre de celuy dont ils achettent quel- 
que chose."— MnndeUlo, Paris, 1659, 224. 


(1679.-“The us,mil 
equally divided.”— S. 
Man. 136.] 


DUstoore shall be 
Maxtor, in K 1st na 


1680. —“ It is also ordered that in future 
the Vakils (see VAKEEL), MilUuddct* (see 
MOOTSUDDY), or Writers of the Tagad- 
gcers,* Lhnniers , (') ( or overseers of the 
Weavers, and the Picara and Pod&rs shall 
not receive any monthly wages, but shall bo 
content with the Dustoor ... of a quarter 
anna in the rupee, which the merchants and 
weavers are to allow them. The Dustoor 
may bo divided twice a year or oftener by 
the Chief and Council among the said em¬ 
ployers.”— Ft. St. t lea. Cons., Dec. 2. In 
Soles and Extracts, No. II. p. 61. 

1681. —“For the farroe of Dustoory on 
oooley hire at Pagodas 20 per annum 
received a part . . . (Pag.) 13 00 O."— Ibid. 
J an. 10; Ibid. No. III. p. 45. 

[1684.—“ The Honhle. Comp, having 
order’d . . . that the Dustore upon their 
Investment . . . 1*> brought into the 
Generali Books.”— Pringle, Diary, Ft. St. 
Geo. 1st ser. iii. 69.] 

1780.—“It never can be in the power of 
a superintendent of Police to reform the 
numberless abuses which servants of every 
Denomination have introduced, and now 
support on the Broad Basis of Dustoor. ”— 
Micky’s Bengal Gazette, April 29. 

1786.—“The Public are hereby informed 
that no Commission, Brokerage, or Dustoor 
is charged by the Bank, or permitted to be 


* TagOdSfir, under the M ah rattan, was an officer 
who enforced the State demands against default¬ 
ing cultivators (Wilson;; and no doubt it was 
here an officer similarly employed to enforce the 
execution of contracts by weavers and others 
who had received advance*. It is a corruption 
of Pert, tak&zagir, from At. fnbiwT, importunity 
(see quotation of MI#, under DHtlRNAX 
If Mr. F. Brandt suggest* that this word may 
be Tslegu Tktmiar,timu being a measure of grain, 
and possibly the “ JDumiers * msy have been these 
entitled to receive the dmtoom in grain.} 


taken by any Agent or Servant employed by 
them.”—In Setan-Karr, i. 130. 

1795.—“ AH servants ^belonging to the 
Company’s Shed have been stnctly pro¬ 
hibited from demanding or receiving any 
fees or daatoors on any pretence whatever. ’ 
—Ibid. ii. 16. 

1824.—“ The profits however he made 
during the voyago, and by a dustoory on 
all the alms given or received . . . were so 
considerable that on his return some of his 
confidential disciples had a quarrel with 
him."— llebei-, ed. 1845, i. 198. 

1866.—“... of all taxes small and great 
the heaviest is dustooree. Trevelyan, 
Jjavtk Bungalow, 217. 


DUSTTJCK, s. P. ilastak, [‘a little 
band, hand-clapping to attract atten¬ 
tion, a noticeA pass or permit. The 
Unstuck# granted by the Company’s 
covenanted servants in the early half 
of the 18th century seems to have been 
a constant instrument of abuse, or 
l>o»e of contention, with the native 
authorities in Bengal. [The modern 
sense-, of the word in N. India is a 
notice of the revenue demand served 
ou a defaulter.] 

1716.—“A passport or duBtuck, signed 
by the President of Calcutta, should exempt 
the goods sjiecifiod from being visited or 
stop]>ed.”— Orme, ed. 1803, ii, 21. 

1748. -“The Zemindar near Pultah hav¬ 
ing stopped several boats with English 
Dus ticks and taken monej from them, and 
disregarding the Phouwlar’s orders to clear 
them. . . .’ —In Jmwj, 6. 

[1762.—“DnstickB." Bee WRITER.] 

1763.—“The dignity and benefit of our 
Dustuckn are the chief badges of honour, 
or at least interest, wo enjoy from our Fhir- 
mound .’'—From the Chief and Council at 
Dacca, in Van, Sittart, i. 210. 

(1769.—“ Dustlcks." See under HOS- 
BOLHOOKUM. 

(1866.—“It is a practice of the Revenue 
Courts of the sircar to issue Dustuck for 
the inalgoozaree the very dav the Utt 
(instalment) became due.”— Confees ions of an 
Orderly, 132.] 

DWARKA, n.p. More properly 
Dvdrakd or Ihdrim, quasi ^*ar6^nri>Xoi, 
‘the City with many gates,’ a very 
sacred Hindu place of pilgrimage, on 
the extreme N.W. point of peninsular 
Guzerat; the alleged royal city of 
Krishna. It is in the small State 
called Okha, which Gen. Legrand 
Jacob pronounces to be “barren of 
aught save sujmrstition and piracy” 
{Tr. Bo. Geog. Noe. vii. 161). JJvdnkd 
is, we apprehend, the 1 of 
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Ptolemy. Indeed, in an old Persian 
map, published in Indian Antiq. i. 
Sid, the place appears, transcribed as 
Bkctrraky. 

c. 1580.—“ The Fifth Division is Jugget 
(see JACQUETE), which is also called 
Daurka. Kishen came from Mrhtra, and 
dwelt at this place, and died here. This 
is considered us a very holy s(*ot by the 
Brahmins."— Ayem, by C/udwiif, ed. 1800 , 
ii. 76 ; [od. Jam it, ii. 2-18]. 


E 


have come from the Skt. In Ridley's 
Plant Lilt ive have aaharn and gagaheu, 
which u the regular abbreviation of 
the reduplicated form gahru-gahru 
identified as Aquilaria Malaccemit, 
Iam. ,r ) [See CAMBULAC.] 

The best quality of this wood, once 
much valued in Enrojx; as incense, is 
the result of disease m a tree of the 
X. O. Legurninomis, the A loexylon agal- 
lochum , Loureiro, growing in Catuboja 
and S. Cochin China, whilst an inferior 
kind, of like aromatic .qualities, is 
1 produced by a tree of an entirely 
, different order, Aquilaria agallocha , 
Roxb. (N. O. AquHarinrjuie), which is 
, found as far north as Silliet.* 


EAGLE-WOOD, s. The name of 
an aromatic wood from Cumboja and 
some other Indian regions chietly 
trans-gnngetic. It is the “odorous 
wood ” referred to by Canines in the 
quotation under CHAMPA. We have 
somewhere read an explanation of the 
name as applied to the subsume in 
question, because this is Hacked and 
mottled, and so supposed to resemble 
the plumage of an eagle ! [liarIon, Ar. 
Nights, iv. 395 ; Lmschuten, link. Hoc. 
i. 120, 150.] The word is in fact due 
to a corrupt form of the Skt. name of 
the wood, rigarity ngu.rn. A form, 
probably, of this is ayil, akil. which 
Uundert gives as the Malaval. word.* 
From this the Portuguese must have 
taken their aguiln, as we Jiml it in 
ltarbosa (below), or yao (wood) d'ai/uila, 
made into aqvila , whence Fivm h 
d’aigle, and Eng. eagle-wood. The 
Malays call it KatjU (wood ygnlirn, evi- 
<lently tlie same word, though which 
way the etymology flowed it is difficult 
to ’ say. [Mr. Skeat writes : “ the 
question is a difficult one. Klinkert 
gives gam (garoe) and gaharu ( qahnrot ’), 
whence the trade names ‘ (Harrow ’ and 
‘fintroo’; and flic modern standard 
Malay certainly corresponds to Klin- 
kert’s forms, though 1 think gaharu 
should rather be written tjharu. r.e. 
with an aspirated g, which is t he way 
the Malays pronounce it. On the 
other hand, it seems perfectly clear 
that there must have been an Alterna¬ 
tive modern form ngaru , or perhaps 
even a guru, since otherwise such trade 
names as 1 ngger ’ and (?) ‘ tugger' could 
not have arisen. They can scarcely 

* Royte say* “ Malayan agila," but this is ap¬ 
parently a misprint far MatagMam. 


I luujlc-vofnl j- another name for 
} aloes-wood, or aloes (q.v.) as it is 
termed in the Kuglidi Bible. [See 
Kmyrl. UIU. i. 120 -eg.] It is curious 
that. Bluteau, in his great Portuguese 
I’oothulnrio, under Pun iTAguila, 
jumble.- up fins almf-vcoud with Soco- 
trine Aloe- k^iWoxov wa- known to 
the ancients, and is de.-.rihed by 
1 tiopcorides (c, a.T). 65). In Lvbbdl 
and Scott the word is rendered “the 
bitter aloe ”; which seems to involve 
tin* same confusion as that made bv 
Bluteau. 

Other trade-names <>f the article 
given by Forbes Watson are tlarrovr- 
and Uurrno-\\ ocvl, aula- wood, and 

tagger- (?) wood. 

1516.— 

“ Jins liragoaria j, t preens <yit Plus .aIrm tnt 
Calicut . . . 

***** 

Aguila. catlu F&rasola i-eo FRAZALA) 
ilo 800 a -400 {/tinowe) 

L-ulto it infs vurdadeiro. negro, pesado, e 
nuiito lino val 1000 (/unaw). ’f— liar- 

Ihshi (Lisbon). 393. 

1563./?. And from tho-e parts of which 
you sjicak, comes the true lign-alocs t Is it 
produced there? 

“ 0. Not the genuine thing. It is indeed 
true that in the parts nl tout C. Comorin and 
in Ceylon there is a wood with a scent 
(which we call agnila firam), as we have 
many another wood with a scent. And at 
one time that wood used to lie exported to 
Bengulu under the name of aguilA Oram; 
but since then the Bengalas have got more 
knowing, and buy it no longer. . . — 

Oarcia , f. 119c.-120. 

* Via do not tlnd information as to which tree 
produces the eagle-wood sold in the Tenasserim 
l«»n. {It seems to be A. agallocha; see Watt, 
ticon. Diet. i. 270 ssj.l. 

t This Kg» atow, “ genuine, black, heavy, very 
choice," is presumably the Aim kind Root Ctmsm : 
the agiitta the inferior product. 
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1613.—“... A agiffla, arvor® alta « 
grossa, de folh&s como a Olyveir*.”— 
Ooilinko de JBredia, f. lSv. 

1774.—“ Kinn&mon . . . Oud el bockor, at 
Agadj oudi, ast la nom hSbreu, arabe, at 
tare a’vm bois nommS par lea Angloia Agal- 
wood, at par lea Indians da Bombay Agar, 
dont on a deux diverses sortes, savoir: 
Oud matodrdi, c’ost la meilleure. Oud 
Katulli, est la moindrv sorts.”— Niebuhr, 
Dee. de VArabic, xxxiv. 

1854.—(In Cachar) “the eagle-wood, a 
tree yielding oggor oil, is also much sought 
for its fragrant wood, which is carried to 
Silhet, where it is broken up and distilled.” 
— Hooker, Himalayan Journals, ad. 1855, 
ii. 818. 

The existence of the aguila tree (d&rakht- 
i-'ud) in the Silhet hills is mentioned by 
Abul Fazl ( Gladwin's Ayeen, ii. 10; [ed. 
Jarrett, ii. 125]; orig. i. 391). 

EARTH-OIL, s. Petroleum, such 
as that exported from Burma. . . The 
term is a literal translation of that 
used in nearly all the Indian ver¬ 
naculars. The chief sources are at 
Ye-nan-gyoung on the Irawadi, lat. c. 
20 ° 22 '. 

1755.—“Ray nan-Goung . . . at this Place 
there are about 200 Families, who are chiotty 
employed in getting Earth-oil out of Pitts, 
some five miles in the Country.”— Baker, in 
Dalrymple’s Or. Hep. i. 172. 

1810. —“Petroleum, called by the natives 
earth -oil . . . which is imported from Pegu, 
Ava, and the Arvean (read Aracan) Coast.” 
— Williamson, V.M. ii. 21-23. 


ECKA, s. A small one-horse car¬ 
riage used by natives. It is Hind. 
ekltd, from ek, ‘one.’ But we have 
seen it written acre, and punned upon as 
quasi-ocher, by those who have travelled 
by it! [Something of the kind was 
perhaps Known in very early times, 
for Arrian ( Indika, xvii.) says: “To 
be drawn by a single horse is con¬ 
sidered no distinction.” For a good 
description with drawing of the ekka, 
see Kipling, Beast and Man in India, 
190 seq.) 


1811.—“. .. perhaps the simplest carriage 
that can be imagined, being nothing more 
than a chair covered with red cloth, and 
fixed upon an axte-tree between two small 
wheels. The Ekka is drawn by one horse, 
who has no other harness than a girt, to 
which the shaft of the carriage is fastened.” 
— Solvyns, ill. 

1834.—“ One of those native carriages 
C ftRwf ***** was in waiting. This vehicle 
resembles ha shape a meat-safe, placed upon 
the axletreo of two wheels, but the sides are 
composed of hanging curtains instead of wire 
pannel *."—The Baboo, ii. 4. 


[1843.—“ Ekhees, a species of single home 
carriage, with doth hoods, drawn by on» 
pony, were by no means unoonfmon."— 
Davidson, Travels in Upper India, i. 116.] 

EED, s. Arab. ‘Id. A Mahommedau 
holy festival, but in common applica¬ 
tion in India restricted to two such, 
called there the bare and ehhoti (or 
Great and Little) ’Id. The former i» 
the commemoration of Abraham'a 
sacrifice, the victim of which was, 
according to the Mahommedans, Ish- 
mael. [See Hughes, Diet, of Islam , 
192 seqq.J Tins is called among other 
names,_/fair-’Jd, the ‘Bull ’la,’ Bat- 
arah ’Id , 4 the cow festival,’ but this is 
usually corrupted by ignorant natives 
as well as Europeans into Bakri-’Id 
(Hind, bakrd, J. bakri, ‘ a goat ’). The 
other is the ‘Id of the Ramazdn, viz. 
the termination of the annual fast; 
the festival called in Turkey Bairam, 
and by old travellers sometimes the 
“ Maliommedan Easter.” 

c. 1810.—“Le temps du iousne liny on 
celobro vne grande fente, et des plus solan- 
nelles qu’ils ayent, qui s’appelfe ydtt."— 
Pifranl dt Daval, i. 104 ; [Hak. Soe. i. 140]. 

[1671.—“They have allsoe a great feast, 
which they call Buckery Eed. —In Yule, 
Hedges’ Dairy, Hak. Soc. ii. cccx.j 
1673.—“The Now Moon before the Now 
Year (which commences at the Vernal 
Equinox), is the Moors jSde, when the 
Governor in no leas Pomp than before, 
goes to sacrifice a Ram or He-Go&t, in 
remembrance of that offered for I emir (by 
them called hhavk ); the like does every 
one in hiv own House, that is able to 
purchase one, and sprinkle their blood on 
the sides of their Doors."— Fryer, 108. 
(The jnmsage is full of errors.) 

I860. By the Nazim’s invitation wo 
took out a party to tho palace at the Bakri 
Eed (or Feast of the Goat), iu memory of 
the sacrifice of Isaac, or, as the Moslems 
say, of Ishmaol.”— Mrs. Mackenzie, Storms 
and Sunshine, Ac., ii. 255 seq. 

1869.—“ II n’y a proprement que deux 
fetes parmi les Musulmans suonit> > >. celle 
de la rupture du jefine de Ramazan, *Id JUo, 
et celle dcs victimes 'Id curbdn, nomtnfe 
ausai dans l’lnde Baer ’Id, f4te du Taureau, 
ou simplement 'Id, la fftte par exoelleace, 
lanunllo est gtablio en mlmoire du sacrifice 
d'fsmael.”— Oarcin de Tossy, He/. Mas. dam 
VInde, 9 seq. 

EEDOAH, s. Ar,—P. ‘Idgdh, 
* Place of ‘Id.’ (See EED.) A place of 
assembly and prayer on occasion of 
Musulman festivals. It is in India 
usually a platform of white plastered 
brickwork, enclosed by a low wall on 
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three aides, and situated outside ol a 
town %r village. It is a marked 
characteristic of landscape in Upper 
India. (It is also known as Namdzgdh, 
or * place of prayer,’ and a drawing of 
one is given by Herklots, Qanoon-e- 
Idam , FI. iii. figr2.] 

1792.—“The commanding nature of the 
ground on which the Eed-Gah stands had 
induced Tippoo to construct a redoubt upon 
that eminence.’*— IA. UomwalHs, Desp. 
from Seringapat&m, in Setun- Karr, ii. 89. 

[1882.—“. . . Kings, Princes and Na* 
waubs . . . going to an appointed place, 
which is designated the E&de-Garrh. ”— 
Mrs. Mr.tr Ilassan Ali, Observations, i. 262. 


[1843.—“In the afternoon . . . proceeded 
in state to the Eed Qao, a building at a 
small distahee, where Mabommedan worship 
waa performed.”— Itavidson., Travels in Upper 
Indus, i. S3.] 


EKTENG, adj. The native repre¬ 
sentation of the official designation 
‘ acting' applied to a substitute, especi¬ 
ally in the Civil Service. The manner 
in which the natives used to explain 
the expression to themselves is shown 
in the quotation.' 

1883.—“ Lawrence had been only ‘ acting * 
thore; a term which has suggested to the 
minds of the natives, in accordance with 
their pronunciation of it, and with that 
striving after meaning in syllables which 
leads to so many etymological fallacies, 
'the interpretation ek-t&ng, ‘one-leg,’ as if 
the temporary incumbent had but one log 
in the official stirrup."—H. Y. in Quarterly 
Review (on Bonrorth Smith's Lije of Lora 
Laurence), April, p. 297. 


ELCHEE, s. An ambassador. 
Turk. 7/cAi, from il, a (nomad) tribe, 
hence the representative of the il. It 
is a title, that lias attached itself 
particularly to Sir John Malcolm, and 
to Sir Stratford Canning, probably 
localise they were personally more 
familiar to the Orientals among whom 
they served than diplomatists usually 
are. 

1404.—“And the people who saw thorn 
approaching, and know them for people 
of the Emperor’s, being aware that they 
were come with some order from the great 
Lord, took to flight aa if the devil wore 
After them; and thoee who were in their 
tenta selling their wares, shat them up end 
also took to flight, and shut themselves up 
in their houses, calling out to one Mother, 
Bichi! which is as much as to say 1 Ambas¬ 
sadors i 1 For they knew that with am has- 
mden coming tfisv would hate a black 
day of it; ana so tnoy fled as if the devil 
T 


had got among them.” — Clavijo, xovii. 
Comp. Markham, p. 111. 

[1599.—“I came to the court to see a 
Morris dance, and a play of his Elchies.” 
-Hakluyt, Voyages, It. H. 67 {Stanf. Diet.).] 

1885.—“No historiM of the Crimean War 
could overlook the officer (Sir Hugh Rose) 
who, at a difficult crisis, filled the post of 
the famous diplomatist called the great 
Elchi by writers who have adopted a tire¬ 
some trick from a brilliant man of letters.” 
— Sat. Review, Oct; 24. 


ELEPHANT, s. This article will 
be confined to notes connected with 
the various suggestions which have 
been put forward as to the origin of 
the word—a sufficiently ample subject. 

The oldest occurrence of the word 
(i\{<pai—<parrm) is in Homer. With 
him, and so with Hesiod and Pindar, 
the word means ‘ivory.’ Herodotus 
first uses it as the name of the animal 
(iv. 191). Hence an occasional, prob¬ 
ably an erroneous, assumption that the 
word «X/ 0 a* originally meant only the 
material, and not the beast that Dears 
it. 

In Persian the usual term for the 
beast is ptl, with which agree the 
Aramaic pil (already found in the 
Chaldee and Syriac versions of the O. 
T.), and the Arabic fil. Old ety¬ 
mologists tried to develop elephant out 
of fil ; and it is natural to connect 
with it the Spanish for ‘ivory ’ ( marfil, 
Port, marfim), but no satisfactory ex¬ 
planation has yet been given of the 
first syllable of that word. More 
certain is the fact that in early Swedish 
and Danish the word for ‘elephant’ is 
fil, in Icelandic fill; a term supposed 
to have been introduced by old traders 
from the East tnd Russia. The old 
Swedish for ‘ivory’ is Jilsben* 

The oldest Hebrew mention of ivory 
is in the notice of the products brought 
to Solomon from Ophir, or India. 
Among these are ivory tusks— dun- 
habbim , i.e. * teeth of habbim,’ a word 
which has been interpreted as from 
Skt. ibha, elephant.t But it is entirely 
doubtful what this habbim, occurring 
| here only, really means, t We know 

* PU h, for elephant, occurs iu certain Sanskrit 
books, but it is regarded as a foreign word. 

t See Lassen, i. SIS; Mas Mullets Jaehtm oa Se. 
Of Language, let 8. p. ISO. 

I "As regarde the interpretation of kobMw, a 
dhraf hey., In the passage where the state at the 
text, as shown by comparison with the LXX, hi 
very unsatMheUny, it seems impossible to my 
anything that eon be of the least use In etsariag 
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from other evidence that ivory was 
known in Egypt and Western Asia for 
ages before Solomon. And in other 
caaee the Hebrew word for ivory is 
simply then, corresponding to dens 
Indus in Ovid and otner Latin writers. 
In Ezekiel (xxvii. 15) we find kamoth 
then **'cornua dentist The use of the 
word * horns’ does not necessarily imply 
a confusion of these great curved tusks 
with horns; it has nianv parallels, as 
in Pliny’s, “ cum arbors exacuant 
limentque cornua elephanti ” (xviii. 7); 
in Martial's “ Jndicoque cornu ” (i. 73) ; 
in Aelian’s story, as alleged by the 
Mauritanians, that the elephants there 
shed their horns every ten years 

(“ Sexirtp fr«i w&rrvt tA Kipara fit- 

revets xiv. 5); whilst Cleasby quotes 
from -an Icelandic saga ‘ olifantAwvni ’ 
for ‘ivory.’ 

We have mentioned Skt. t bha, from 
which Lassen assumes a compound 
ibhadantd for ivory, suggesting that 
this, combined by early traders with 
the Arabic article, formed al-ibha- 
dantd , and so originated 
Pott, besides other doubts, objects 
that ibhadantd, though the name of a 
plant ( Tiaridium imicnm, Lehm.), is 
never actually a name of ivory. 

Pott’s own etymology is alaf-hindi, 
‘Indian ox,' from a word existing in 
tnndry resembling forms, in Hebrew 
and in Assyrian (alif, alap)* This 
has met with favour; though it is a 
little hard to accept any form like 
Hindi as earlier than Homer. 

Other suggested origins are Pictet's 
from avrdvata (lit. ‘proceeding from 
water’), the proper name of tne ele¬ 
phant of Inara, or Elephant of the 
Eastern Quarter in the Hindu Cosmo- 
logy.t This is felt to be only too 
ingenious, hut as improbable. It is, 
however, suggested, it would seem 
independently, by Mr. Kittel (Indian 
Antiquary, i. 128), who supposes the 
first part of the word to be j3ravidian, 
a transformation from dne, ‘elephant.’ 


up the origin or eUpkant. The O. T. apeak* no 
often of ivory, and never again by thin name, that 
MtM» meet be either a corruption or Home trade. 
mate, premetably for aome special kind of ivory. 
FHMMtty, t believe it far more likely that 
hfl&Mm is at bottom the aame aa hobnlm (ebony T) 
e a oo ei a t ed with Me* in Bseklel xxvii. ir>, and 
the* the memm on m ran 'ivory and ebony'" 

ftsr*’ Mfl); (alao see kreytl. BibL it. 

* laJMSAr, Sir die Ki* Kurds dee Morse, 
tv. If Mfg.; alao Kbekr.Beknder in ZeUeek. d. M. 

< iPiS?jZ , £K. lit* J " t 


Pictet, finding his first sugnatfan 
not accepted, has called up a Sinhalese 
word alxya, used for ‘ elephant, r which 
he takes to be from dfa, ‘great’; thence 
aliya, ‘great creature*; and proceeding 
further, presents a combination of dta, 
‘great,’ with Skt. photo, sometimes 
sonifying ‘a tooth, thus aluphata , 

‘ great tooth ’= elephantus* 

Hodgson, in Notes ov Northern 
Africa (p. 19, quoted by Pott), gives 
elef ameqran (‘Great Boar,’ elef being 
‘boar’) as the name of the animal 
among the Kabyles of that region^ and 
appears to present it as the origin of 
the Greek and Latin words. 

Again we have the Gothic ufbandus , 
‘a camel,’ which has been regarded by 
some as the same word with elephantus. 
To this we shall recur. 

Pott, in his elaborate paper already 
quoted, comes to the conclusion tliat 
the choice of etymologies must lie 
between his own alaf-hindi and Lassen’s 
al-ibha-dantd. His jwper is 50 years 
old, but he repeats this conclusion in 
his Wunci-iVerrterbiich der Indo-Ger- 
nutnische Hjrrachen, published in 1871,t 
nor can I ascertain that there has been 
any later advance towards a true ety¬ 
mology. Yet it can hardly be said 
that either of the alternatives carries 
conviction. 

Both, let it be observed, apart from 
other difficulties, rest on the assump¬ 
tion that the knowledge of 4\4^tat, 
whether as fine material or as mon¬ 
strous animal, caine from India, whilst 
nearly all the other or less-favonred 
suggestions point to the same assump¬ 
tion. 

But knowledge acquired, or at least 
taken cognizance of, since Pott’s latest 
reference to the subject, puts us in 
possession of the new and surprising 
fact that, even in times which we are 
entitled to call historic, the elephant 
existed wild, far to the westward of 
India, and not very far from the 
eastern extremity of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Though the fact was indi¬ 
cated from the wall-paintings by Wil¬ 
kinson some 65 years ago,J and has 
more recently been amply displayed 
in historical works which have circu¬ 
lated by scores in popular libraries, it 


• In K*Me ZHleckr. flier VsrgtsUksnde «W*- 
kunst, iv. WMM. 
t Detmold, pp. §50469. 
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is singular bow little attention or 
interest it seems to have elicited.* 

The document which gives precise 
Egyptian testimony to this fact is an 
inscription (first interpreted by Ebers 
in 1873) t from the tomb of Amenem- 
hib, a captain uuder the great conqueror 
Thotmes III. [Thutmosis], who reigned 
B.c. c. 1600. This warrior, speaking 
from his tomb of the great deeds of 
his master, and of his own right arm, 
tells how the king, in the neighliour- 
hood of Ni, hunted 120 elephants for 
the sake of their tusks; and bow be 
himself (Amenemhib) encountered the 
biggest of them, which had attacked ; 
the sacred person of the king, and j 
cut through its trunk. The elephant 
chased him into the water, where 
he saved himself between two rooks; 
and the king bestowed on him rich 
rewards. 

The position of Ni is uncertain,, 
though some have identified it with [ 
Nineveh.i [Maspero writes: “Nii, ; 
long confounded with Nineveh, after 
Ohampoliou (Oram, fyyptienne, j». 150), 
was identified by Lenormant (Acs Ori- 
gines, vol. iii. p. 310 ft seq.) with Ninus 
Vetus, Membidj, and by Max Muller | 
(Asien und Jiurapn, {>. 267) with Balis j 
on the Euphrates: 1 am inclined to i 
make it Refer-Nay a, between Aleppo ■ 


monuments, both, in hieroglyphic 
writliie and nuntomllv.* 


inscription between Arinath and Ake- 
rith, as, all three, cities of Naharain or 
Northern Mesopotamia, captured by 
Amenhotep II., the son of Thotmes 
III. Might not Ni In* Nisibis ? We 
shall find that Assyrian inscriptions 
of later date have been interpreted as 
placing elephant-hunts in the land of 
Harran and in the vicinity of the Cha- 
lioraa. 

If then these elephant-hunts may lie 
located on the southern skirts of Taurus, 
we shall more easily understand how a 
tribute of elephant-tusks should have 
l«en offered at the court of Egypt by 
the people of Rutennu or Northern 
Syria, and also by the people of the 
adjacent Attebi or Cyprus, as we find 
repeatedly recorded on the Egyptian 


* 8w t.g. Bruotek't HUt. of the Phamoht. 2>i ed. Thottnm III.' For other record* Me 
l MMQ0 ( end Canon. RavU-iwm’t Rgvpt, It 284-d, tad ed. L 581.884, 40+. 


What the stones of Egypt allege in 
the 17th cent. b.c., the stones of Assyria 
500 years afterwards have been alleged 
to corroborate. The great inscription 
of Tighlath-Pileser I., who is calcu¬ 
lated to have reigned aliout B.C. 1120- 
1100, as rendered uy Lotz, relates: 

“ Ten mighty Eleplianta 

Slow 1 in Harran, and on the banks of 
the Hahoras. 

Four Elephants 1 took alive; 

Their hides, 

Their teoth, and the live Elephants 

I brought to my city Assur. + 

The same facts are recorded in a later 
inscription, on the broken obelisk of 
Asaurnazir}>al from Kouvunjik, now 
in the Br. Museum, which commemo¬ 
rates the deeds of the king’s ancestor, 
Tighlath Pileser.J 

Til the ease of these Assyrian in¬ 
scriptions, however, elephant is by no 
means an undisputed interpretation. 
In the famous quadruple test exercise 
on this inscription in 1857, which gave 
the death-blow to the doubts which 
some sceptics had emitted as to the 
genuine character of the Assyrian in¬ 
terpretations, Sir H. Rawlinson, in 
this {Kiasage, rendered the animals slain 
and taken alive as wild buffaloes. The 
ideogram given as teeth he had not 
interpreted. The ([uestion is argued 
at length by Lotz in the work already 

! [noted, but it is a question for cunei- 
orm experts, dealing, as it does, with 
the interpretation of more than one 
ideogram, and enveloped as yet in un¬ 
certainties. It is to be observed, that 
in 1857 Dr. Hincks, one of the four 
test-translators,! had rendered the 
passage almost exactly as Lotz lias 
done 23 years later, though I cannot 
see that. Lotz makes any allusion to 
this fact. [See EnrycL Bibl. ii. 1262.] 
Apart from arguments as to decipher¬ 
ment and ideograms, it is certain that 
probabilities are much affected by the 
publication of the Egyptian inscription 

* For the painting Me WUklnwn't Anrimt 
Rgyptiane, edited by Birch, vol. I. pL 11 b, which 
•howv the Bntonnu bringing a chariot and honee. 


.. f Die IntehrifUn 7Hffkla<Aptimer't .. . erf* 
UtmrmtswM nxd KowmenUir von Dr. Wilhelm Lut 
Lalptig, 1880, p. 58; (and eee Itaapero, pp. et 


W1 mqq. 
% Bm Genoa Ba 


ivllnqn’t ICgypt,«.«. 


Lelptlg, 1880, p. 53; (and am 

661 Mg*! 

I Lots, lK.ett.ft 107. 
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of Amenhoteb, which gives a greater 
plausibility to the rendering * elephant ’ 
than could be ascribed to it in 18&7. 
And should it eventually be upheld, 
it will be all the more remarkable that 
the sagacity of Dr. Hincks should then 
have ventured on that rendering. 

In various suggestions, including 
Pott’s, besides others that we have 
omitted, the etymology has been Iwscd 
on a transfer of the name of the ox, or 
some other familiar quadruped. There 
would be nothing extraordinary in 
such a transfer of meaning. The refer¬ 
ence to the bos Luca* is trite; the 
Tibetan word for ox (glan) is also the 
word for ‘ elephant ’; we have seen 
how the name ‘ Great Boar ’ is alleged 
to be given to the elephant among the 
Kabyles; we have heard of an elepliant 
in a menagerie being described by a 
Scotch rustic as ‘ a muckle sow ’; 
Pausanias, according to Bochart, calls 
rhinoceroses ‘ Aethiopic hulls ’ [Bk. ix. 
21, 2j. And let me finally illustrate 
the matter by a circumstance related 
to me by a brother officer who accom¬ 
panied Sir Neville Chamberlain on an 
expedition among the turbulent Pathan 
tribes c. 1860. The women of the 
villages gathered to gaze on the ele¬ 
phants that accompanied the force, a 
stranger sight to them than it would 
have been to the women of the most 
secluded village in Scotland. ‘ Do you 
see these 1 ’ said a soldier of the Fron¬ 
tier Horae; ‘ do you know what they 
are ? These are the Queen of England’s 
buffaloes that give 5 maunds (about 
180 quarts) of milk a day ! ’ 

Now it is an obvious suggestion, that 
if there were elephants on the skirts of 
Taunis down to ac. 1100, or even 
(taking the less questionable evidence) 
down only to b.c. 1600, it is highly im¬ 
probable that the Greeks would have 
had to seek a name for the animal, or 
its tusk, from Indian trade. And if 
the Greeks had a vernacular name for 
the elephant, there is also a proba- 


* " Ia>1« bovu Luca* turn to corpora tetros, 
Angulmano*, belli docuerout volnem Panel 
Sufferifc, et magus* Mortis turbsre eatery**." 

Lucretius, v. 1801-8. 

Hera is the origi n of T ennyson'* * serpent-hinds 1 
quoted under HATTY. The title bos Luca u ex¬ 
plained by St. Isidore: 

“ Hos boots Lveanot vaosbant snttqui Romani ; 
bovu quia nullum animal grandma vldebant: 
fjueanct quia In Luoanla Uk» primua Pyrrho* hi 
grotto otysdt Romania.''—/rid, BUpal. Ufa. xlJ. 


bility, if not a presumption, that soma 
tradition of this name would be found, 
mutatis mutandis, among other Aryan 
nations of Europe. 

Now may it not be that — 
parrot in Greek, and ulbandus in Moeso- 
Gothic, represent this vernacular name? 
The latter form is exactly the modifica¬ 
tion of the former which Grimm’s 
law demands. Nor is the word con¬ 
fined to Gothic. It is found in the 
Old H. German ( olpentd ); in Anglo- 
Saxon (olfend, oluend, etc.) ; in Old 
Swedish (aelpand, alunndyr, ulfwald) ; 
in Icelandic ( ulfaldi ). All these 
Northern words, it is true, are used 
in the sense of cam-el, not of elephaitt. 
But instances already given may 
illustrate that there is nothing sur¬ 
prising in this transfer, all the less 
where the animal originally indicated 
had long lieen lost, sight of. Further, 
Julg, who has published a paper on 
the Gothic word, points out its re¬ 
semblance to the Slav forms welbond, 
welblond, or vrielblad , also meaning 
‘ camel ’ (compare also Russian verbliud). 
This, in the last form ( vnelblad ), may, 
he says, be regarded as resolvable into 
‘Great beast.’ Herr Julg ends bis 
paper with a hint that in this mean¬ 
ing may perhaps be found a solution 
of the origin of elephant (an idea at 
which Pictet also transiently pointed 
in a paper referved to above), and half 
promises to follow up this hint; but 
m thirty years he has not done so, so 
far as I ca:i discover. Nevertheless it 
is one which may yet be pregnant. 

Nor is it inconsistent with this 
suggestion that we find also in some 
of the Northern languages a second 
series of names designating the elephant 
—not, as we suppose ulbandus and its 
kin to be, common vocables descend¬ 
ing from a remote age in parallel de¬ 
velopment—but adoptions from Latin 
at a much more recent period. Thus, 
we have in Old and Middle German 
Elefant and Helfant , with elfenbein and 
hel/enbein for ivory; in Anglo-Saxon, 
ylpend, elpmd, with shortened forma 
ynt and elp, and ylpenban for ivory; 
whilst the Scandinavian tongues adopt 
and retain Jll. [The N.E.l). regards 
the derivation as doubtful, but con¬ 
siders the theory of Indian origin 
improbable. 

[A curious instance of misapprehen¬ 
sion is the use of the term * (Shorn 
elephants.’ This is & misunderstanding 
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of the ordinary locution zartlr-i-fU 
when speaking of elephants. Zanylr is 
literally a ‘chain,’ but is here akin to 
our expressions, a ‘pair,* 4 couple,' 
* brace ’ of anything. It was used, no 
doubt, with reference to the iron chain 
by which an elephant is hobbled. In 
an account 100 elephants would lie 
entered thus: Fll, Zanjir , 100. (See 
OTMEBICAL AFFIXES.)] 

[1826.—“Very frequent mention is made 
in Asiatic histories of chain ■ elephants; 
which always mean elephants trained for 
war; hut it is not very clear why they are 
so denominated.”— Ranting, Hitt. R*». ok 
the, HVr» and Sports of the Mongols and 
Romans, 1826, Intro, p. 12.] 

ELEPHANTA. 

a. n.p. An island in Bombay 
Harbour, the native name of which is 
Ghdrdpuri (or sometimes, it would 
seem, shortly, Puri), famous for its 
magnificent excavated temple, con¬ 
sidered bv Burgess to date after the 
middle of the 8th cent. The name 
was given l»y the Portuguese from the 
life-size figure of an elephant, hewn 
from an isolated mass of trap-rock, 
which formerly stood in the lower 
part of the island, not far from the 
usual landing-place. This figure fell 
down many years ago, and was often 
said to have disappeared. But it 
actually lay in tritu till 1864-5, when 
(oil the suggestion of the late Mr. 
W. E. Frere) it was removed by Dr. 
(now Sir) George Birdwood to the 
Victoria Gardens at Bomlmy, in order 
to save the relic from destruction. The 
elephant had originally a smaller figure 
on its back, which * several of the 
earlier authorities speak of as a young 
elephant, but which Mr. Erakinc ana 
Capt. Basil Hall regarded as a tiger. 
The horse mentioned by Fryer re¬ 
mained in 1712; it had disappeared 
apparently lief ore Niebuhr’s visit in 
1764. [Compare the recovery of a 
similar pair of elephant figures at 
Delhi, Vunninghim, Archaeol. Rep. i. 
*26 teqg.] 

e. 1821.—“In quod dum sicaacendissem, 
in xxviii. dietia mo tranatuli usque ad 
Tanam . . . haoo term nmltura bene est 
situate. . . . Haec term antiqnitus fuit 
valde roagtta. Nam ipsa fuit term regie 
Pari, qui cum nge Alexandre pmelium 
maximum co mmu nt.'* — Friar Odoric , in 
Ac., App, p. ▼. 

Wa quote this becauae of its relation, to 
<he p a s s ag es following. It seems probable 


that the alleged connection with Pom and 
Alexander may bar# grown out of the name 
Puri or Pori. 

[1639,—Mr. Whiteway notes that in JoCo 
de Crastro’s Leg of his voyage to Din will be 
found a very interesting account with 
measurements of tbe Elephant* Oaves.] 

1548.—“ And tht Isle of Pory, which is 
that of the Elephant (do A lyfante), is leased 
to Jo&o Pirea by arrangements of the said 
Governor (dom JoSo de Crastro) for ISO 
pardaos.”—A Botelho, Tombo, 158. 

1580.—“At 3 hours of the'day we found 
ourselves abreast of a cape called Bombain, 
where is to be seen an ancient Roman 
temple, hollowed in the living rock. And 
above the said temple are many tamarind- 
trees, and below it a living spring, in which 
they have never been able to find bottom. 
The said temple is called AlefOnte, and is 
adorned with many figures, and inhabited 
by a great multitude of bats; 'and here they 
say that Alexander Magnus arrived, and for 
memorial thereof caused this temple to be 
made, and further than this he advanced 
not."— tiasparo Bafbi, f. 62r.-63. 

1598.—“There is yet an other Pagode, 
which they hold and esteem for the highest 
and chiefest Pagode of ail tbe rest, which 
standuth in a little Hand called Pory; this 
Pagode by the Portingalls is called the 
Pagode of the Elephant. In that Hand 
standeth an high hill, and on the top 
thereof there is > hole, that goeth down 
into the hill, digged and carved out of the 
hard rock or stones as big as a great cloyster 
. . . round about the wals are cut and 
formed, the shapes of Elephants, Lion* 
tigers, A a thousand such like wilde and 
cruel beasts. . . ."— Lintrkvten, ch. xlir.; 
[Hak. Soe. i. 291]. 

1616.--Dingo de Oouto devotes a chapter 
of 11 j*p. to his detailed account ‘■'do muito 
Hotaetl i* tspnntoto Pagode do Eleftnte." 
Wo extract a few paragraphs: 

“This notable and .above all others 
astonishing Pagoda of the Elephant stands 
on a small islet, less than half a league in 
compass, which is formed by the river of 
Bombain, where it is about to discharge 
itself southward into the sea. It is so 
called because of a great elephant of stone, 
which one sees in entering the river. They 
say that it was made by the orders of a 
heathen king colled Banasur, who ruled the 
whole country inland from the Ganges. . , . 
On the left side of this chapel is a doorway 6 
palms in depth and 6 in width, by which one 
enters a chamber which' is nearly square and 
very dark, so that there is nothing to be 
seen there; and with this ends the fabric of 
this great pagoda. It has been in many 
parte demolished; and what the soldiers 
have left is so maltreated that it is grievous 
to see destroyed in such fashion one of the 
Wonders of the World. It is now 60 yean 
rinoe I went to see this marvellous Pagoda ; 
and as I did not then visit it with such 
curiosity ea 1 should now fed hi doing an, 
I failed to remark many particulars which 
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exist no longer- But I do remember me to 
have seen a certain Chapel, not to be seen 
now, open on the whole facade (which was 
more than 40 feet in length), and whioh 
along the rock formed a plinth the whole 
kugth of the edifice, fashioned like our altars 
bow as to breadth »and height; and on 
this plinth were many Remarkable things to 
be seen. Among others I remember to 
hare noticed the story of Queen Pasiphae 
and the bull; also the Angel with naked 
sword thrusting forth from below a tree 
two beautiful figures of a man and a woman, 
who were naked, as the Holy Scripture 
paints for us the appearance of our first 
parents Adam and Eve.’’— Coulo, Dec. Vll. 
liv. iii. cap. xi. 

1644.—". . . an Islet which they call 
Hheo do EUeffcnW. . . . in the highest part 
of this Islet is ap eminence on which there is 
a mast from which a flag is unfurled when 
there are prows (pnro*) about, as often 
happens, to warn the small unarmed vessels 
to look out. . . . There is on this island a 
pagoda called that of the Elephant, a work 
of extraordinary magnitude, neing cut out 
of the solid rock," kc.—Jlomrro, MS. 

1673.—“. . . We steered by the south 
side of the Bay. purposely to touch at Ele- 
phanto, so called from a monstrous Elephant 
cut out of the main Rock, bearing a young 
one on its Back ; not for from it the Effigies 
of a Horse stuck up to the Belly in the 
Earth in the Valley ; from thence we clam¬ 
bered up the highest Mountain on the 
Island, on whose summit was a miraculous 
Piece hewed out of solid Stone: It is sup¬ 
ported with 42 Corinthian Pillars,” kc .— i 
Fryer, 75. 

1690. — "At 3 Leagues distance from 
iiombay is a small Island called Elephants, 
from the Statue of an Elephant cat in 
Stone. . . . Here likewise are the just 
dimensions of a Horse Carved in Stone, so 
lively . • • that many have rather Fancyed 
it, at a distance, a living Animal. . . . But 
that which adds the most Remarkable Cha¬ 
racter to this Island, is the fam’d Pagod > at 
the top of it; so much spoke of by the Par - 
tnguese, and at present admir'd by the 
present Queen Dowager, that she cannot 
think any one has seen this part of India, 
who.comes not Freighted home with some 
Account of it.”— Ovington, 158-9. 

1712.—"The island of Elephanta 
takes its name from an elephant in stone, 
with another on its hack, which stands on a 
small hill, and serves as a sea mark. . . . 
As they advanced towards the pagoda 
through a smooth narrow pass cat in the rook, 
they observed another newn figure which 
was called Alexander’s horse.”—From an 
account written by Qaftain Pf/te, on board 
the Stringer East Indianan, and illd. by 
drawings. Head hf A. LaJrympls to the 
See. of Antiquaries, 10th Feb. *i780, and 
pubd. fat Archaeologia, vii. 328 sew. One 
of the plats* {*«.) shows the elephant 
having ot» its back distinctly a maaU ele¬ 
phant, whom proboscis oomes down Into 
contact with the head of the bugs one. 


1727.—"A league from thence is another 
larger, called Elephanto, belonging to the 
Pornffoett, and serves only to feed some 
Cattle. 1 believe it took its name from an 
Elephant carved oat of a great black Stone, 
about Seven Foot in Height.”— A . Hamilton, 
i. 240; [ed. 1744, i. 241]. 

1760.—“ Le lendemain, 7 Decembre, des 

3 ue le jour pa rut, je me transportai au has 
e la seconde montagne, en lace de Bom¬ 
bay e, dans un coin ae l’lsle, oh est l’Kle- 
phant qui a fait donner h Galipouri le nom 
d 'Elephanta. L’onimal est ae grandeur 

naturolle, d'une piorre noire, et detachde du 
sol, et paroit porter son petit but son doe.” 
—A nqnetil du Perron, I. ccccxxiii. 

1761.—". . . The work I mention is an 
artificial cavo cut out of a solid Rock, and 
decorated with a number of pillars, and 
gigantic statues, some of which discover y* 
work of a skilful artist; and I am inform*d 
by an acquaintance who is well read in y* 
antient history, and has minutely considered 
y* figures, that it appears to be y® work of 
King Sesostris after his Indian Expedition.” 
—MS. Letter of Jamu Pennell. 

1764. — " Plusieurs Voyageure font bien 
mention du vieux temple Payen sur la 
petite Isle Elephanta prhs de Bombay, 
mais ils n'on parlent qu'en passant. Je le 
trouvois si cuneux et ri digne de 1'attention 
des Amateurs d’Antiquitds, qua j’y fia trois 
foil le Voyage, et que j’y dcssinois tout ce 

2 uo s'y trouve de plus remarqoable. . . — 

'aretm, Niebuhr, Voyage, ii. 25. 

„ “ Pas loin du Rivage de la Mer, et 

en pleine Campagne, on voit encore un 
Elephant d'une pierre dure et noiratre . . . 
La Statue . . . port* qnelqne chose sur le 
dos, mais que le terns a rendu entifereraent 
meconnoissable. . . . Quant an Cheval dont 
Ovington et Hamilton font mention je ne 
l’ai pas vu .”~Jbid. 33. 

1780.—"That which has principally at- 
tracted the attention of travellers is the 
small island of Elephanta, situated in the 
east side of the harbour of Bombay. . . . 
Near the south end is the figure of an ele¬ 
phant rudely cut in stone, from which the 
island has its name. ... On the back are 
the remains of something that is said to 
have formerly represented a young elephant, 
though no traces of such a resemblance are 
now to be found.”— Account, kc. By Mr. 
William Hunter, Surgeon in the E. Indies, 
Archasologiu, vii. 286, 

1783. — In vol. viii. of the Archaeologia, 

B 251, is another account in a letter from 
ector Macneil, Esq. Ho mentions "the 
elephant cat out of stone,” but not the small 
elephant, nor the hone. 

1795.— "Some Account of the Cam im the 
lelaud of Elephanta. By J. Ooldingham, 
Esq.’ 1 (No date of paper). In At. Researches, 
iv, 409 seqq. 

1813.— Account qf the Cave TmwU q £BJ#- 
phanta ... by Wm. Erthns, JPrvns. 
%mhay Lit, Hoc. i. 196 seqq. Mr. Emkfato 
says in regard to the figure oh the back of 
the large elephant: "The remains of He 
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paw*, and also the junction of it* belly with 
the huger animal, were perfectly distinot; 
and the appearance it offend i* represented 
on the annexed drawing made by Captain 
Hall (FI. II,),* who from its appearanoe con¬ 
jectured that ft most have been a tiger 
rather than an elephant; an idea in which 
I feel disposed to agree.”—/Md. 208. 

b. s. A name given, originally by 
the Portuguese, to violent storms 
occurring at the termination, though 
some travellers describe it as at the 
setting-in, of the Monsoon. [The 
Portuguese, however, took the name 
from the H. hathiyd, Skt. hattd, the 
13th lunar Asterism, connected with 
hastin , an elephant, and hence some¬ 
times called * the sign of the elephant.’ 
The hathiyd is at the close of the 
Rains.] 


1554.—“The Jhtmani, that is to say a 
violent storm arose; the kind of storm is 
known under the nanto of the Elephant ; 
it blows from the west."— Sidi ’AN, p. 75. 

[1611.—“The storm of Ofante doth be¬ 
gin.”— Danvers, Letters, i. 126.] 

c. 1616.—“The 20th day (Augu.it), the 
night past fell a * tonne of raine called the 
Oliphant, vsuall at going out of the mines." 
—Sir T. /tor, in Punhas, i. 642 ; [Hak. Boc. 
i. 247]. 

1659.—“The boldest among us became 
dismayed; and the more when the whole 
culminated in such a terrific storm that we 
were compelled to believe that it must be 
that yearly raging tempest which is called 
the Elephant. This storm, annually, in 
September and October, makes itself heard 
in a frightful manner, in the Sea of Bongal.” 
—Walter Schulz*, 67. 

c. 1665.—“II y fait si muuvais pour le 
V&isaeaux au commencement do ce roois h 
cause d'un Vent d'Orient qui y souffle en 
ce toms-lh avoc violence, et qui est toujour* 
nccompagnfe de gros nuages qu'on appello 
ElsnhJUIS, parce-qu’ils en out la figure. . . .” 
— Thevenot, v. 38. 

1673.—“ Not to deviate any longer, wo are 
now winding about the South- IbK part of 
Oeilon; where we have the Tali of tho 
Elephant full in our mouth ; a constellation 
by the Portugal* called Bubo del Elephento, 
known for the broaking up of the ifunsoons, 
which i* the last Flory this season makes.” 
—FVyer, 48. 

S 890.—“ The Mussoans (Monsoon) are 
s and Boisterous in their departure, *a 
well as at their coming in, which two 
seasons are called the Elephant in India, 
and just before their breaking up, take 
their farewell for the most part in very 
ragged puffing weather."— Ovington, 1ST]. 

1756.—“OthJOctober). We had what they 
call hen an Elephant*, which U an exeae- 


* It is not easy to undentand the bearing of 
the dririring la question. 


aive hard gale, with very severe thunder,, 
lightning sod tain, but it was of rixut eoo- 
tmuance. In about 4 hoars there fell ... 

2 (inches).”—Zees, 42. 

e. 1760.—“The setting in of the mbs is 
commonly ushered in by a violent thunder¬ 
storm, generally called the Elephanta.”— 
Grose, 1.33. 

a 

ELEPHAHT OBEEPBB, s. Argy- 

reia speciosa, Sweet. (N. O. Convoknd- 
aceae). The leaves are used in native 
medicine as poultices, &c. . 

BT.ICj a. The name given by sports¬ 
men in S. India, with singular impro¬ 
priety, to the great stag Ru»a ArvtoMu, 
the sdmbar (see BAMBRE) of Upper 
and W. India. 

[1813.—“In a narrow de61e , . . a male 
•la (errms nice*, Lin.) of noble appearanoe, 
followed by twenty-two females, passed 
majestically under their platform, each aa 
large as a common-sized horse.”— Forbes, Or. 
iicm. 2nd ed. i. 506.] 

ELL'OBA, (though very commonly 
called Elldra), n.p. Properly Elurd, 
[Tel. cht, ‘rule,* tint, ‘village,’] other¬ 
wise Viruli, a village in tne Nizam’s 
territory, 7 m. from Daulatabad, which 
gives its name to the famous and 
wonderful rock-caves and temples in 
its vicinity, excavated in the crescent- 
shaped scarp of a plateau, about 14 m. 
in length. These works are Buddhist 
(ranging from a.i>. 450 to 700V Brah- 
tuimcal (c. 650 to 700), and Jain (c. 
800-1000). 

c. 1665.—“On m’avoit fait a Seurat 
grande estime des Pag odes dllm . . . 
(and after describing them) . . . Qooiqu’il 
en soit, si I’on consiahre cette quantity de 
Temples spacieux, remplis de pilastres et de 
oolonnes, et tent de miUiera ae figures, et 
le tout teilld dans le roc vif, on peat dire 
avec verity que ces ouvrages surpaaaent la 
force humaino ; et qu‘su means las gens du 
sifecle dans lequei ils ont £t< faits, aftdant 
pas tont-k-fait bar bares."— Thermal, v. p. 222. 

1684.— “ Muhammad SMh Malik Jdnd, 
son of Tughlik, selected the fort of Deogir 
as a central point whereat to establish the 
seat of government, and gave it the name of 
Daulat&bdd. He removed the inhabitants 
of Delhi thither. . . . KUora is only a short 
distance from this place. At some vary 
remote period a race of men, ea if by nano, 
excavated caves high up among the defiles 
of the mountains. These rooms extended 
over a breadth of one Am, Carriage ot 
various designs and of oorreat execution 
adorned an the walla and oaQhigi? hut the 
outride of the mountain is perfectly level, 
and there is no sign of any dwelling. From 
the long period of ttoa thee* Fa g — m 
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mained uuten of this territory, it is 
reasonable to oonclude, although historians 
differ, that to them is to be attributed the 
construction of these places."— S&tl Musta- 
'idd Kkdn, Ma-dsir-i-'Ahirnglri, in Elliot, vii. 
189 tey. 

1780.—“ Je deecendia ensuite per un 
aentier fray€ dans le roc, et aprhs m’fitre 
muni de deux Brahmes^ue l’on me donna 
poor fort instruits je commencai la visits de 
«e quo j'appelle les Pagodes d'Eloura.”— 
Anquetildu Perron, I. ccxxxiii. 

1794.—“ Description of the Cares ... on 
the Mountain, about a Mite to the Eastward 
<j f the town of Ellora, or as called on the 
spot, Verrool." (By Sir C. W. Malet.) In 
A a. Researches, vi. 38 seqq. 

1808 .—“Hindoo Ercarations in the Moun¬ 
tain qf . . . Ellora in Tloentji-four Views. 
. . . Engraved from the Drawing* of James 
Wales, by and under the direction of Thomas 

Daniell. 

ELU, HELU, n.p. This is the 
name by which is known an ancient 
form of the Singhalese language from 
which the modern vernacular of Ceylon 
is immediately derived, “and to which” 
the latter “bears something of the 
same relation that the English of to¬ 
day bears to Anglo-Saxon. Funda¬ 
mentally Elu and Singhalese are 
identical, and the difference of form 
which they present is due partly to 
the large nmnlter of new grammatical 
forms evolved by the modern language, 
and partly to an immense influx into 
it of Sanskrit nouns, borrowed, often 
without alteration, at a comparatively 
recent period. . . . The name Elu is 
no other than Sinhala much corrupted, 
standing for an older form, IlSla or 
HAu, which occurs in some ancient 
works, and this again for a still older, 
tfila, which brings us back to the Pali 
Epiala(Mr. R. C. Childers, in JJt. A 
N.8., vii. 36.) The loss of the initial 
sibilant has other examples in Singha¬ 
lese. (See also under CEYLON.) 

EMBLZO Myrobalane. See under 

MYBOBALAN8. 

ENGLISH-BAZAR, n.p. This is a 
corruption of the name (Amrezdhdd « 

‘ English-town ’) given by the natives 
in the 17th century to the purlieus of 
the factory at Maloa in Bengal. Now 
the Hefto-quarters Station of'Malda 
District. 

1888.-~“I departed from Gaesumbosar 
with derigna (God willing) to visit ye factory 



1878.— “These ruins (Gaur) are situated 
about 8 miles to the south of Angxdsdbdd 
(English BisAr), the civil station of the 
district of Mdldah. . . — Ravenshaw’s Gaur, 

p. 1. 

[ESTIMAUZE, s. A corruption of 
the Ar.—P. iltimiis, * a prayer, petition, 
humble representation/ 

(1087.—“The A raciest (Un) with the Esti- 
mauze concerning your twelve articles which 
you sent to mo arrived.”—in Yule, Hedges’ 
Diary, Halt. Soc. ii. Ixx.] 

EURASIAN, a. A modern name 
for persons of mixt European and 
Indian blood, devised as being more 
euphemistic than Half-caste and more 

I irecise than East-lndian. (“ No name 
las yet been found or coined which 
correctly represents this section. 
Eurasian certainly does not. When 
the European and Anglo-Indian De¬ 
fence Association was established 17 
years ago. the term Anglo-Indian , after 
much consideration, was adopted as 
best designating this community.” — 
( Procs. Imperial Anglo-Indian Ass., in 
Pioneer Mail, April 13, 1900.)] 

[1844.— ” The Eurasian Belle," *'» a few 
Local Sketches by J. M Calcutta.—8th «ser. 
Motes and Queries, xii. 177. 

[1866.—See quotation under KHUDD.] 
1880.—“The shovel-hats are surprised that 
the Eurasian does not become a missionary 
or a schoolmaster, or a policeman, or some¬ 
thing of that sort. The native papers say, 
1 Deport him'; the whito prints say, ‘ Make 
him a soldier'; and the Eurasian himself 
says, ' Make me a Commissioner, give me a 
pension.’ ”— Aii liaba , 123. 


EUROPE, adj. Commonly used in 
India for “European,” in contradis¬ 
tinction to country (q.v.) as qualify¬ 
ing goods, viz. those imported from 
Europe. The phrase is probably obso¬ 
lescent, but still in common use. 
“Europe shop” is a shop where Euro* 
{>ean goods of sorts are sold in an up- 
country station. The first quotation 
applies the word to a man. .[A 
“Europe morning” is lying late mbed, 
as opposed to the Anglo-Indian’s habit 
of early rising.} 


1873,—“The Enemies, by the help of an 
Europe Engineer, had sprung a Mine to 
blow up the Castle. ”— Fryer, 8*. 


[1682-3.Ordered that a sloop be sent 
to Cooimero with Europe goods. . . 
Pringle, Diary, Ft. St. Oeo,, 1st ser. ii. 14,} 
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1711.—“On the arrival of a Europe atrip, 
the Seagate fa always throng’d with People." 
— fAKkyer, 27. 

1781. —“ Guthrie and Wordie take this 
method of acquainting the Public that they 
intend quitting the Europe Shop Business. 
—India Oatette, May 26. 

1782. —“To be Sold, a magnificent Europe 
Chariot, finished in a most elegant manner, 
and peculiarly adapted to this Country."— 
Ibid. May 11. 

c. 1817. —“Now the Europe shop into 
which Mrs. Browne and Mary went was a 
very large one. and full of all sorts of 
things. One side was set out with Europe 
caps and bonnets, ribbons, feathers., sashes, 
And what not."— Air*. Sherwood'* Stories. 

«d. 1873, 23. 

1866.—“ Mrs. Smart. Ah, Mr. Cholmon- 
deloy, I was called the Europe Angel."— 
The Iknct Bungalow, 219. 

[1888.—“I took a ‘European morning' 
after having had three days of going out 
before breakfast. . . ."—Uuly Duffer in, Vwr- 
rtgal Life, 371.} 

EYSHAM, EHSHAM, s. Ar. 

aJtsktlm, pi. of finslim, ‘a train or 
retinue.' One of the military techni¬ 
calities atFected by Tijnnou ; and ac¬ 
cording to Kirkpatrick (Tipj^xjs Litters, 
App. p. cii.) applied to p.irrw.n troop,-. 
Miles explains it as “ Irregulat infant rv 
with swords and matchlock!-.” {Set¬ 
his tr. of If. of Ilydtir A' <nk, p. 398, 
and tr. of H. of Tipu Sultan, p. 01). 
[The term was uw*d by the latter 
Moghuls (see Mr. Irvine ledow). 

[1896.—“In the case of the Ahsh&m. or 
troops belonging to the infantry and artillery, 
wo have a little more definite information 
under this head.”--IP. Ireine. . 1 rmu < ; t the 
Indian Moghul*, in J.Ii.A.S,, July 1896, 
p. 528.] 


FACTOR, s. Originally a com¬ 
mercial agent; the executive head of 
& factory. Till some 65 years ago the 
Factors formed the third of the four 
classes into which the covenanted civil 
servants of the Company were theoreti¬ 
cally divided, viz. Senior Merchants, 
Junior Merchants, factors and writers. 
But these terms had long ceased to 
have any relation to the occupation of 
these officials, and even to have any 
application at all except in the nominal 
Urat of the service. The titles, how¬ 


ever, continue ^through vis inertias of 
administration m such matters) in the 
classified lists of the Civil Service for 
years after the abolition of the last 
vestige of the Company’s trading char¬ 
acter, and it is not till the publication 
of the E. 1. Register for the first half 
of 1842 that thty disappear from that 
official publication. In this the whole 
lxidy appears without any classifica¬ 
tion ; and in that for the second half 
of 1842 they are divided into six classes, 
first class, second class, &c., an arrange¬ 
ment which, with the omission of the 
Oth class, still continues. Possibly the 
expressions Factor, Factory, may have 
been adopted from the Portuguese 
Feilor, Feitnria. The formal authority 
for the classification of the civilians is 
i quoted under 1675. 

1501.—“With which answer night come 
on. and there came aboard the Captain 
M fir thut. I'hristiftn of Calocnt sent by the 
i Factor (fid for) to say that Cujebequi assured 
j him. and he knew it to be the case, that the 
! King of Caleeut was arming a great fleet.* 
i - Correa, i. 250. 

158*2.- “The Factor ami the CatuaJl 
' having "euri thc-c j>ar<'u?s Icegan to laugh 
’ thereat."— CasMrodu, tr. by N. L., f. 465. 

1600.— “ Oapt. Middleton. John Havard, 
and Francis feme, elected the three prin- 
: c ip'il Factors. John Hazard, Wing pre¬ 
sent, willingly accepted."— Siinsburg, i. 111, 

n. 1610.—“ Les Portugal* de Malaca onl 
' tie* emn mis et facte UTS par toutes ces Isles 
j innir ie trafic.”— Purard de lex rat, ii. 106. 
j [link. Six*, ii. 170]. 

1653.—“ Feitor est vn terme Portugafa 
j Mgnifiant vu Consul ana Indes.”— De. ia 
fhtufla’v-/e-(it>uz, ed 1657, p. 538. 

! 1666.—“The Viceroy came to Cochin, 

and there received the news that Antonio 
, de Sa, Factor (Aufor) of Coulam, with all 
his officers, had been shun by the Moors.*'— 

J I'aria u Sousa, i. 35. 

1675-6.—“ For the advancement of our 
Apprentices, we direct that, after they have 
served the first- five yeares, they shall have 
£10 per anuurn, for the last two yeares; and 
having served these two yeares, to be onter- 
t ay nod ono yoar longer, as Writers, and 
j have Writers’ Ballary: and having served 
j that yeare, to enter into y® degree of 
Factor, which otherwise would have been 
ton vwires. And knowing that a distinction 
of titles is, in many respects necessary, w* 
do order that when the Apprentices nave 
served their times, they be stiled Writers: 
and when the Writers have served their 
times, they bo stiled Factors, and Factors 
haring served their times to be stiled Mer¬ 
chants; and Merchants having served their 
times to be stiled Senior Merchants." —JEW. 
Court's Letter in Bruce's Annats of tfs 
./. Co., ii 374-5. 
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1689.—"These are the chief Place* of 
Note and Trade where their President* and 
Agent* reside, for the support of whom, 
with their Writers and Factors, large Pri¬ 
vileges and Salaries are allowed.”— Ovington, 
386. (The same writer tells us that Factor! 
got £40 a year; junior Factors, £15; Writers. 
£7. Peons got 4 rupees a month. P. 392.) 

1711. — Loekyer givdl the salaries at 
Madras as follows: '‘The Governor, £200 
and £100 gratuity ; 6 Councillors, of whom 
the chief (2nd ?) had £100, 8d. £70, 4th. 
£50, the others £40, which was the salary 
of 6 Senior Merchants. 2 Junior Merchant* 
£30 per annum; 5 Factors, £15; 10 Writers, 

£5; 2 Ministers, £100; 1 Surgeon, £36. 
**»**'»# 

“Attorney-General has 50 Pagodas per 
Annum gratuity. 

“ Scavenger 100 do.” 

•ft****** 

(P- 14) 

e. 1748.- “He was appointed to be a 
Writer in the Company’s Civil Service, be¬ 
coming . . . after the first five (years) a 
factor. ’’—Orme, Fragment*, viii. 

1781.—“Why we should have a Council 
and Senior and Junior Merchants, factors 
and writers, to load one ship in the year (at 
Penang), and to collect a very small revenue, 
appears to me perfectly incomprehensible.” 
— Vorresp. qf IA. Cornwall it, i. 390. 

1786.—In a notification of Aug. 10th, the 
subsistence of civil servants out of employ 
is fixed thus:— 

A Senior Merchant—£400 sterling per ann. 
A Junior Merchant—£300 ,, ,, 

Factors and \V ritera~£200 „ ,, 

In Settm-Karr, i. 131. 


that toe Hector should leave a merchant in 
his country ... it has been thought fit to 
settle a factory at Acheen, and leave Jnxon 
and Nioolls in charge of it.”— Satnsburw, 
i. 415. 

1809.—“The factory-house (at Cuddalore) 
is a chaste piece of architecture, built by 
my relative Diamond Pitt, when this waa 
the chief station of the British on too 
Coromandel Coast.”— Ld. Valentia, i. 372. 


We add a list of the Factories estab¬ 
lished by the £. I. Company, as com¬ 
plete as we have been able to compile. 
We have used Milbum , Sainsburu , the 
“ Charters of the E. I. Company and 
“ Robert Burton, The English Acquisition it 
in Guinea and East India, 1728,” which 
contains (p. 184) a long list of English 
Factories. It has not been possible to 
submit our list as yet to proper 
criticism. The letters attached indi¬ 
cate the authorities, viz. M. Milbum, 
8. Sainsbury, C. Charters, B. Burton. 
[For a list of the Hollanders’ Factories 
in 1613 see Danvers, Letter s, i. 309.] 


In Arabia, l 
Judda, R. 

Mocha, M. 

Aden, M. 

Shahr, B. 

Hurga (?), 11. 
Dofar, B. 

Maculla, B. 

In Sit 


Gulf, and Persia. 
Muscat, B. 
Kishxn, B. 
Bushire, M. 
Gombroon, C. 
Bussorah, M. 
Shiraz, C. 
Ispahan, C. 

—Tatta (*)• 


In. U'eMrru India. 


FACTORY, a. A trading establish¬ 
ment at a foreign port or mart (see 
preceding). 

1500. — “ And then he sent ashore the 
Factor Ayres Correa with the ship’s car¬ 
penters . . . and sent to ask the King for 
timber ... all which the King sent in 
great sufficiency, and he sent orders also for 
him to have many carpenters and labourers 
to assist in making the houses; and they 
brought much plank and wood, and palm- 
trees which they cut down at the Point, so 
that they made a great Campn,* in which 
they made honses for the Captain M6r, and 
for each of the Captains, and houses for 
toe people, and they made also a separate 
large bourn for the factory ifeitoria).”— 
Correa, L 168. 

1582.—“. 4 . he sent a *Nayre ... to 
the intent heo might remaine in the Fac- 
%OTya.“—Castaneda (by N. L.), ff. 54/.. 

1606.—“In which time the Portingalt and 
Tydoryan Slaves had sacked the towne, 
setting fire to the* tnctotJ.'’—MiddUton’t 
Voyage, G. (4). 

1615.—“The King of Acheen desiring 

* This use of tempo is mom lik* to* sense of 
C nmp w md <q.v.) than tn any Instance w* had 
found when completing that srtlcls. 


Cutch, M. Barceiore, M. 

^'Cambay, M. Mangalore, M. 

Vfirodora (Barodn), M. Canauore, M. 
^Broach, C. Dhunuapatam, M. 

H&hmedahed, C. Tellecherry, C. 
Murat ar.d Hwally, C. Calicut, C. 
Lflomhay, C‘. Cranganore, M. 

KHaybag (t), M. Cochin, M. 

■|/?uya|>oro, M. Perea, M. 

Carwar, C’. Carnoply, M. 

Batikala, M. Quilon, M. 

Honore, M. Anjengo, C. 

Eastern and Coromandel Coast. 
Tuticorin, M. Masulipatam, C., 8. 

Callimere, B. Madapollam, C. 

Porto Novo, C, Vorasneron (?), M. 

Cuddalore (Ft. St. Tngeraru (1), M. 
David), C. (qy. Visagapatam, C. 
Satire* 1) Bimlijiatam, M. 

Fort St. George, C.M. Gan jam, M. 

Puli cat, M. Maniokpatam, B. 

Pettipoli, C., 8. Ansa pore (I), B. 
Bengal Side. 

BnJasore, C. (and Je- Malda, 0. 

lasoren Berbampore, M. 

Calcutta (Ft. Wil- Patna, C. 
liam and Chutta- Lucknow, C. 
nuttee, G.) Agra, 0. 

Hoogly; C. Lahore, M. 

OMmlmr, C, Dices, C. 

Rajmahal, C. Chittagong 1 
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Indo-Ckmeoe CmnUriet. 


sal*. 

rare, B.) 
Quedah, M. 
.1 oho re, M. 
Pahang, M. 
Patani, 8. 


Ligore, M. 

(Trim - Siam, M., 8. (Judea, 
i.e. Yuthia). 
Catnboja, M. 

Cochin China, M. 
Tonquin, C. 


Macao, M., S. 
Amoy, M. 
Hokflimi {i.e. 
chow), M. 


In China. 

Tywan (in Formosa), 
Fu- 


Chnsan, M. (and King- 
po?). 

In Japan. —Firando, M. 

A rchipelago. 

In Sumatra. 

Acheen. M. Indrapnre, (*. 

Passaman, M. Tryamong, C. 

'J'ic<xj, M. (qn. same (B. has also, in Suma- 
jw Ayer LHckets, tra, Ayer Borina, 

B. ?) Kj»pon, and Bainola, 

Killebar, M. which we cannot 

Bencoolen, C. identify.) 

.Iambi, M., S. Indraghiri, 8. 


In Java. 

Bantam, C. Jacatra (since Bata- 

Japarn, M., S. via), M. 

In Borneo. 

Banjarmasin. M. Brunei, M. 

Succndana. M. 


In ('it'ins, iW. 


Macassar, M., 8. 
Banda, M. 
T<autar, 8. 

Neira, 8. 
P.osingyn, S. 
Solaman, S. 
Amboyna, M. 


Pulo Boon { '), M., S. 
Puloway, 8. 

Pulo Condore, M. 
Magindanao, M. 
Mach Lin, (3), 8. 
Moluccas, S. 


FAILflOOF, «. Ar.-H. faiUdf, 
from tpiktxxorfKn. But ita popular sense 
is a ‘crafty schemer/ an 'arfcnil dodger/ 
Filosofo, in Manilla, is applied to a 
native who has been at college, and 
retxmiH to his birthplace in the 

{ irovinces, witjj all the imjiortance of 
iis acquisitions, and the affectation 
of European habits ( Blummtritt. 
Vocubutnr.). 

FAKEER, s. Hind/ from Arab. 
fakir (‘poor'). Properly an indigent 
lierson, nut specially ‘one poor in the 
sight of God/ applied to a Mahom- 
medau religious mendicant, and then, 
loosely and inaccurately^ to Hindu 
devotees and naked ascetics. And 
this last is the most ordinary Anglo- 
Indian use. 

1(504.— “Fokers are men of good life, 
which are only riven to peace. Leo call* 
them Hermitef.; others call them Tallin 
and Saints.”— Cot! ret non of things ... of 
liartmrie, in Purchtu, ii. 857. 

,. "Mi'ley Hafrret sent certains Fokcn, 
held of great estimation amongst the Jfacres, 
to his brother Mulnj Satan, to treat* 
conditions of Peat a." -lin'd. 

\ 1683. ■“ Aim thci arc cnllcd F&ckeeree, 

ivbich are religious names.’'-- IP. Bruton, in 
j v 56. 

1853. —“Fakir signifie panure en Turq et 
Person, maw en Indien signifie . . . vne 
esjieco do Religious Indou, uui foullent 
le nionde aux pieds, et uc s’habillent que da 
haillons qu'ils ramassent dans les ruSs /’—Do 
la BouHai/r-lt-Go'U, ed. 1657,538. 


C'amballo (in Ceram), Hitto, Lnrica (or 
I.uricca), and I>x>ho, or l.ugho, are men- 
tinned in S. (ill. 303) as sub-factories of 
Amboy na. 

[FAGHFUR, n.p. “The common 
Moslem term for the Enqwrors of 
China ; in the Kaimia the first syllable 
is Zammated (Fugh); in Al-Mas’udi 
(chap, xiv.) we find Baghfdr and in 
AUIdrisi Baghbiigh, or Baghbdn. In 
Al-Asma’i Bagh -- gixl or idol (Pehlewi 
and Persian); hence according to some 
Baghdad (1) and BAghistiin, a pagoda 
(?). Sprenger ( Al-Mafudi , p. 327) re¬ 
marks that B&ghfdr is a literal trans¬ 
lation of Tien-tse, and quotes Yisdelou: 
“pour mknx fairs comprcndre do quel 
ciel its veulent parler, ils ponssent la 
geu6alt)gie (of the Emperor) plus loin. 
Ils Ini donnent le ciel pour pi*re, la 
tern pour mere, le soleal pour frere 
atnd, et la lane pour steur ainee."— 
Bniitm, Arabian Nighty vi. 190-181.} 


c. 1660.--“ 1 have often met in the Field, 
especially upon the Lands of the Raja*, 
whole squadrons of the.se Faquirea, alto¬ 
gether naked, dreadful to liehold. Same 
held their Arms lifted up . . .; others had 
their terrible Hair hanging about them ...; 
some bad a kind of Iteratin' s Club; others 
had dry and stiff Tiger-skins over their 
Shoulders. . . ."—Bernier, E.T. p.102; fed. 
Conttable , 317). 

1673.—“ Fakiers or Holy Men, abstracted 
from the World, and resigned to God.’*— 
Fryer, 95. 

11684. The Ffuckeer that KiUed ye 
Boy at Ennore with soveroll others . . . mm 
brought to their tryalls. . . ."— Pringle, 
Biartj, Ft. St, Geo. 1st ser, iii. 111.) 

1690.— “They are called Faquirs by the 
Natives, but Ashmen commonly by us, be¬ 
cause of the abundance of Ashes with which 
thoy powder their Heads.”— (hington, 360. 

1727.—"Being now settled in Peaoe, he 
invited his holy Brethren Hie Fakir**, who 
are very numerous in India, to oca* to 
Agra ana receive a new Suit of CSotbee,’*— 
A. Hamilton, i. 175; (ed. 17*4,«,177). 
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1763.—“ Received a letter from Daoea 
dated 23th Novr., desiring' our orders with 
regard to the Fakirs who were taken 
prisoners at the retaking of Dacca.”— Ft. 
William Cons. Dec. 6, in Lang, 342. On 
these latter Fokin , see under 8TJNYA8EE. 

1770.—“ Singular expedients hare been 
tried by men jealous of superiority to share 
with the Braroins the veneration of the 
multitude; this has given rise to a race of 
monks known in India by the name of 
Faktal.’'— RayHa/(tr. 1777), i. 49. 

1774.—“The character of a fakir is hold 
in great estimation in this country."— Bogle, 
in Markham's Tibet, 23. 

1856.— 

“ There stalks a row of Hindoo devotees, 

Bedaubed with ashes, their foul matted 
hair 

Down to their heels; their blear eyes 
fiercely scowl 

Beneath their {tainted brows. On this 
side struts 

A Mussulman Fakeer, who tolls his beads, 

By way of prayer, but cursing all the 
while 

The heathen.”— The Banyan Tree. 

1878.—“ Les mains abandonees sur les 
genoux, dans uno immobility de fakir.”— 
Atph. Daudet, Le Nabob, ch. vi. 


FALAUN, s. Ar. faldn, fuldn , and 
H. fuldna, fahina, ‘such an one,' ‘a 
certain one’; Span, and Port, fulano, 
Heb. Fuluni (Ruth iv. 1) In Elphin- 
stone’s Life we see that this was the term 
by which he and his friend Strachey 
used to indicate lheir master in early 
days, and a man whom they much 
respected, Sir Barry Close. Anci gradu¬ 
ally, by a process of Hobson-Jobson, 
this was turned into Forlorn. 

1803.—“The General (A. Wellesley) is an 
excellent man to have a jteace to make. . . . 
I had a long talk with him about such a 
one ; he said he was a very sensible man.” 
—Op. tit. i. 81. 

1824.*—“This is the old ghaut down which 
we were so glad to retreat with old Forlorn.” 
-li. 164. Bee also i. 56, 108, 345, Ac. 

FANAM, s. The denomination of 
a small coin long in use in S. India, 
Malayfil. and Tamil panam, 4 money,’ 
from Skt tw«a, [rt.j5a», ‘to barter']. 
There » also a Dekhan i form of the 
word, faXam. In Telugu it is called 
rika. The form fanam. was probably 
of Arabic origin, as we find it long 
prior to the Portuguese period. The 
fanam was anciently a gold coin, but 
latterly of silver, or sometimes of base 
gold. It bore various local values, but 
according to the old Madras monetary 
system, prevailing till 1818,48/arums 


went to one star pagoda, and a Madras 
fanam, was therefore worth about 2d. 
(see Prinsep's Useful Tables, by E. 
Thomas, p. 18). The weights of a 
large number of ancient fanam given 
bv Mr. Thomas in a note to his PaHhan 
Kings of Delhi show that the average 
weight was 6 grs. of gold (p. 170). 
Fanams are still met with on the west 
coast, and as late as 1862 were received 
at the treasuries of Malabar and 
Calicut. As the coins were very small 
they used to be counted by means of a 
small board or dish, having a large 
number of holes or nits. On this a 
pile of fanam was shaken, and then 
swept off, leaving the holes filled. 
About the time named Ra. 5000 worth 
of gold f ana ms were sold off at those 
treasuries. [Mr. Logan names various 
kinds of fanams : the virdy, or gold, of 
which 4 went to a rupee; new virdy, 
or gold, to a rupee ; in silver, 5 to 
a rupee ; the rdsi fanam , the most 
ancient of the indigenous fanams, now 
of fictitious value ; the sultdni fanam 
of Tippoo in 1790-92, of which 3$ went 
to a rupee ( Malabar, ii. Gloss, elxxix.).] 

c. 1344.—“ A hundred finAm are equal to 
6 golden dinars” (in Ceylon).—//<«. Batata, 
iv. 174. 

c. 1348.—“ And these latter (Malaltar 
Christians) are the Masters of the public 
steelyard, from which I derived, as a per¬ 
quisite of my office as Popo’s Legato, every 
month a hundred gold fan, and a thousand 
when I left."'- John MarignoUx, in Cathay, 
343. 

1442.—“In this countnr they have three 
kinds of money, mn.de of gold mixed with 
alloy . . . the third called fauna, is equi¬ 
valent in value to tho tenth part o£ the last 
mentioned coin" (fxtrtdb. vid. pardao).— 
! AbdnrraxiXL, in India in. the *Vth tent. 

. p. 26, 

1498.—“ Fifty fanoeens, which are equal 
to 3 cruzados.— lloteiro de V. da (Jama, 
107. 

1505.—“Quivi spendeno ducati dauro 
voueziani e mouete di auro et argento e me- 
talle, chiamano vna moneta de argento 
faaone. XX vugliono vn ducato. Turn e 
vn altra moneta de metale. XV vagliono 
vn Faaone."--Italian version of letter from 
ltom Manuel of Portugal (Reprint by A. 
Burnell, 1881), p. 12. 

1510.—“ He also coins a silver money 
called tare, and others of gold, 20 of which 
go to a pardao, and are called ffcaem. And 
of these small coins of silver, there go six¬ 
teen to a faaom.” — Varthema, Hak, Boo. 
130. 

[1515.—“They would take our onusedos 
at 12 fanams. "—Albuquerque’s Treaty with 
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the Samorin, Almau Documental da Tom 
do Tombs, p. 373.} - 

1518.—“Eight fine rubies of the weight 
of one ftalo ... an worth faiides 10. — 
Barbosa (Lisboa ed.), 384. 

1553.—“ In the ceremony of dubbing a 
knight he is -to go with ali his kinsfolk and 
friends, in pomp and festal procession, to 
the House of the King . . . and make him 
an offering of 60 of those pieces of gold 
which they call Fandes, each of which may 
he worth 20 reis at our money."— Ite Burros , 
Dec. 1. liv. ix. cap. iii. 

1582.—In the English transl. of ‘ Cas- 
tafieda ’ is a passage identical with the pre¬ 
ceding, in which the word is written 
“ Faanon.”—Fol. 366. 

,, “In this city of Negapatan afore¬ 
said are current certain coins called fannd. 
. . . They are of base gold, and arc worth 
in our money 10 soldi each, and 17 are equal 
to a ztcchin of Venetian gold.”—(»«*/•. Hat hi, 
f. 84 a 

c. 1610.—“ I Is nous donnent tons b's jours 
a chat-un un Panan, qui e-t vne piece d'or 
moimoye du Roy qui vant environ quatre 
sols et demy.”— 1‘yraid de Larnl, ». 250; 
(Hak. Soc. i. 350 ; in i. 365 Panants]. 


FAN-PALM, a. The osual applica¬ 
tion of this name is to the Boraatn* 
flabeUiformis, L. (see BBAB, PALMYBA), 
which is no doubt the type on which 
our ladies’ fans liave been formed. 
But it ia also sometimes applied to the 
Talipot (q.v.); and it is exceptionally 
(and surely erroneously) applied by 
Sir L. Pellv ( J.B.G.S. xxxv. 232) to 
the “Traveller’s Tree,” i.e. the Mada¬ 
gascar Ha vena la ( Urania speciom). 

FANQUI, s. Chin, fan-kwei, ‘ foreign 
demon’; sometimes with the affix Us 
or tsu, * sou ’; the popular Chinese 
name for Europeans. T“ During the 
15th and 16th centuries large numbers 
of black slaves of both sexes from the 
E. I. Archipelago were purchased by 
the great houses of Canton* to serve as 
gate keejters. They were called ‘devil 
slaves,’ and it is not improbable that 
the term ‘foreign devil,' so freely used 
by the Chinese for foreigners, may 
have had this origin." —Ball, Things 
Chinese, 535.} 


|c. 1665.—“. . . if there is not found in 
every thousand oysters the value of 5 f&noa 
of pearls--thut is to say a half ecu of our 
money, —it is accepted as & proof that the 
fishing will not 1» good. . . .”— Tavernier, 
ed. Ball, ii. 117 teq-} 

1678.—“2. Whosoever shall profane the 
name of God by swearing or cursing, he 
shall pay 4 fa name to the use of the pooro 
for every oath or curse.”—Orders agreed 
on by the Governor and Council of Ft. 
St. Goo. Oct. 28. In Sot-? and Bits. So. i. 
85. 


1752.—“N.B. 36 Fan&ms t*» a Pagoda, is 
the exchange, by which all the servants 
belonging to the Company receive their 
salaries. But in the Bazar the general 
exchange in Trade is -10 to 42.”— T. it routs, 
p. 8. 

1784.—This is probably the word which 
occurs in a “ Song by a Gentleman of tho 
Wavy when a Prisoner in Bangalore Jail" 
(temp. Hyder 'Ali). 

“ Ye Bucks of Seriugapatam, 

Ye Captives so cheerful and gay ; 

How sweet with a golden mam 
You spun tho slow moments away.” 

In Seton -Karr, i. 19. 


1785.—“ You are d(wired to lay a silver 
*»»««■, a piece worth three pence, upon the 
ground. This, which is tire smallest of all 
coins, the elephant feels alxmt till he finds.” 
— Caraccioli't Life <f Clive, i. 288. 


1803.—“ The pay I have given tho boat 
mud is one gold warn tar every day the; 
do not work, and two gold fanams for ever; 
day they da”—From Sir A. WdMey, i) 
£\ft vfMWKrs, i. 842. 


FARASH, FEE ASH, FRASH, s. 

Ar.—H. famish, f farsh, ‘to spread (a 
carpet. ’)]. A menial servant whose 

S1 r business ia to spread carpets, 
tents, kc„ and, in fact, in a 
louse, to do housemaid’s work; em- 

{ >loyed also in Persia to administer the 
xisti nado. The word was in more 
conimou use in India two centuries 
ago than now. One of the highest 
hereditary officers of Sindhia’s Court 
is called the Far Ash - kh Ana -wa.1 A 
[The same word used for the tamarisk 
tree (Tanmrix aallioi) is a corr. of tile 
Ar. fin!*.] 


e. 1300.—“Ss grande rich©.«cc app&rut en 
un paveillon quo li roys* d’Ermenie envois 
au roy do France, qui valoit bien cinq cons 
livres; et li mauda h roy de Hermenie que 
uns ferrais au Soudanc dou Coyne li avoit 
donnoi. Ferraifl est cit qui tient lea pa¬ 
veillon* au Soudanc et qui li nettoie see 
mesons.”— Jthan, Seigneur dt JoiuriUe, ed, 
De Waidy, p. 78. 

c. 1513.—“And the gontlemon rode . . . 
upon horses from the king's stables, attended 
by his servants whom they call faruee, who 
groojn and feed them.”—CWwi, Lauku, II. 
i. 364. 

(Here it seems to he used for Bjroe (q.v.) 
or groom). 

[1548.— “Ffames." See under BATTA. 


a 1590.—“Besides, there axe employed 
1000 Farrishea, natives of Irfin, Turtn, and 
Hindostdn.”—A (a, I. 47. 
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1648.—“ The Fnuj for the Tents. 
Fw Twist, 86. 

1678—" Where live the Ftmms or Portere 
almsS-Fryer, 67. 

1764.—(Allowances to the Resident at 
Morehld&b&d). 

* * * * * 

“Public servants as follows:—1 l'#W, 
2 Jfiomdfft, 4 Ckobdari', 2 Jemadars, 20 
Peon*, 10 Mutsakhert, 12 Bearers, 2 Chosory 
Bearers, and such a number of Frosts and 
Lascars as he may have occasion for remov¬ 
ing his tents.”—in Zowjr, 406. 

[1812.—“ Mach of course depends upon 
the chief of the Feroshes or tent-pitchers, 
called the Ferosh-ihuArr, who must neces¬ 
sarily be very active."— Motier, Journey 
through Persia, 70.] 

1824.—“Call the ferashes . . . and let 
them beat the rogues on the soles of their 
feet, till they produce the fifty ducats.”— 
Hajji Baba (ed. 1885), 40. 

[1859.- 

“ The Sultan rises and the dark Ferrash 

Strikes and prepares it for another guest." 

FitzGerald, Omar Khayyam, xlv.] 


FEDEA, FTJDDEA, a. A deno¬ 
mination of money formerly current 
in Bombay and the adjoining coast; 
Mahr. p’haduit (qu. Ar. fidya, ransom ?). 
It constantly occurs in the account 
statements of the 16th century, e.g, of 
Nunez (1554) as a money of account, 
of which 4 went to the silver tanga, 
[see TANGA] SO to the Pard&O. In 
Milburn (1813) it is a pice or copper 
coin, of which 50 went to a rupee. 
Prof. Robertson Smith suggests that 
this may he the Ar. denomination of 
a small coin used in Egypt, fatlda (i.e. 
‘sil verting’). It may he au objection 
that the letter zwdd used in that word 
is generally pronounced in India as a 
z. The fadda is the Turkish pdra, A 
of a piastre, an infinitesimal value now. 
[Barton (Arabian Nights, xi. 98) gives 
9000 faddahs as equal about 1*. 2d.] 
But, according to Lane, the name was 
originally given to half-dirhems, coined 
early in the 15th century, and these 
wonM be worth about 5fd. The fedea of 
1634 would be about 4|d. This rather 
indicates the identity of the names. 

FESiZEB, S Property Ar. fa- 
ntizi, from fartliz (pi. of farz) ‘the 
divine ordinances.' A name applied 
to a body of Hahommedan Puritans in 
Bengal, kindred to the WahAbis of 
Arabia. They represent a reaction and 
protest against the corrupt condition 
and pagan practices into which Mahom- 


medanism in Eastern India hid fallen, 
analogous to the former decay or 
native Christianity in the south (see 
MALABAR RITES). This reaction was 
begun by Hajji Sharlyatullali, a native 
of the village of Daulatpur, in the 
district of Farldpiir, who was killed in 
an agrarian riot in 1831. His spn 
Duda Mty&n succeeded him as head of 
the sect. Since his death, some 35 
years ago, the influence of the body 
is said to have diminished, but it hod 
spread very largely through Lower 
Bengal. The Fardizi wraps nis dhoty 
(q.v.) round his loins, without crossing 
it between his legs, a practice which 
he regards as heathenish, as a Bedouin 
would. 

FER0ZESHUHUR, FEBO- 
SHVHR,FHEBtrSHAHB,n.p. The 

last of these appears to l>e the correct 
representation of this name of the 
scene of the liard-fought tattle of 21st- 
22nd December, 1845. For, according 
to Col. R. C. Temple, the Editor of 
Panjab Notes and Queries, ii. 116 (1885), 
the village was named after Bhdi Phertl, 
a Sikh saint of the beginning of the 
century, who lies buried at Mian-ke- 
Tahsil in Lahore District. 

FETISH, s, A natural object, or 
animal, made an object of worship. 
From Port, fet-ifo, feitigo, or fetisso (old 
Span, fechizo), apparently from/acttitiw, 
signifying first ‘artificial,’ and then 
‘ unnatural,’ ‘ wrought by charms,’ Ac. 
The word is not. Anglo-Indian ; but it 
was at an early date applied by the 
Portuguese to the magical figures, Ac., 
used by natives in Africa and India, 
and hAS thence been adopted into 
French and English. The word has 
of late years acquired a special and 
technical meaning, chiefly through the 
writings of Comte, [See Jewess, Intr. 
to the Science of Rel. 166 se gg.] Ray- 
riouard (Lex. Roman.) has fachurier, 
fachitador, for ‘a sorcerer,* which he 
places under fat, i.e. fatum, and cites 
old Catalan fadador, old Span, hada- 
dor, and then Port feiticeiro, Ac. But 
he has mixed up the derivatives of 
two different words, fatum and facti- 
tins. Prof. Max Mu! ler quotes, from 
Muratori, a work of 1311 which 
has; “inoantationes,saerilegia,augnria, 
vel raalefica, quae facturae seu pros* 
stigia vulgariter appellantur* Ana 
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JUynouard bimself has In a French 
postage of 1446: "par lean sorceries 
tifttmwrmea* 

1487.—“E Mi lhe (a «1 Rey de Beni) < 
roandou muitoe e santoe oonselboa pera 
turner 4 Ftf de Nosao Senhor . . . mandan- 
dolhe muito estranhar suae idolotrias e 
feitjearias, que em soas terras os negros 
tinhao e ua&o.”— Garcia, Reacnde, (,'hron. of 
ft om. Jado II. ch. lxv. 

c. 1539.—“E que j& por duos vexes o 
tiuhfto tCtado cfl arroydo feytifo, et> a ftm 
de elie aayr fora, e o mntaretn na brjga ..." 
-Pinto, ch. xxxiv. 

1662.—" They have many and various 
idolatries, and deal much in charms (feiti- 
coes) and dirinations.”~fh*tonA«f«i, ii. 51. 

1553.—“And os all the nation of this 
Ethiopia is much given to sorceries (fei- 
tigos) in which stands all their trust and 
faith . . . and to satisfy himself the more 
surely of the truth about bis son, the king 
ordered a feitico which was used among 
them (in Congo;. This faitiqo being tied 
in a cloth was sent by a slave to one of his 
women, of whom he had a suspicion.*'— 
Rama, I. iii. 10. 

1600.— "If they find any Fettisoa in the 
way as they goo (which are their idolatrous 
gods) they give thorn some of their fruit.” — 

In Pvrtba*, ii. 940, see also 961. 

1606.—“They all determined to slay the 
Archbishop . . . they resolved to do ft by 
another kind of death, which they hold to 
l«e, not less certain than by the sword or 
other violence, and that is by sorceries 
(feytlcos), making these for the places by 
which he had to pass.”— (Souvea, f. 47. 

1613.—“As fetticeiras ustio nmyto. de 
rnyses de orvas plantas e arvores e nnimaes 
pera feitiooa e tmnsfigumcScs. . . - 

Godinho it Krrdia, f. 38. 

1673.—“We saw several the Holy Office 
had branded with the names of Fetisceroes 
or Charmers, or in English Wizards."— 
Fryer, 155. 

1690.—“ They (tho Africans) travel no¬ 
where without their Fateisb about them.” 

— Ovington, 67. 

1878.—“The word fetishism was never 
used before the year 1760. In that year 
appeared an anonymous book called I)u 
tvtte de » Uicnx Fetiches, ou PanUUle de 
CAneicnne Religion do FJtgypte acre la Ref. 
luAutUe di ta Higritic." It is known that 
this hook was written by . . . the well 
known President de Brasses. . . . Why did 
the Portuguese navigators . . . recognise 
at obm what they saw among the Negroes 
of the Gold Coast as feitiqos 1 The answer 
Is dear. Because they themselves were 
perfectly familiar with a feitloa, on amulet 
or toHsman .”—Max Miller, Hubert Lectvna, 


FXBBFLY, e. Colled in South 
Indian vernaculars by names signify- 
ing 'lightning Insect. * 


FIREFLY. 

A curious question has been dis¬ 
cussed among entomologists, &c., of late 
years, viz. aa to the truth of the 
alleged rhythmical or synchronous 
dashing of fireflies when visible in 
great numbers. Both the present 
writers can testify to the fact of a 
distinct effect of’ this kind. One of 
them can never forget an instance in 
which he witnessed it, twenty years or 
more before he was aware that any 
one had published, or questioned, the 
fact. It was in descending the 
Cli&ndor Ghat, in Nosik District of 
the Bomlay Presidency, in the end of 
Mayor loginning of June 1843, during 
a fine night preceding the rains. There 
was a large amphitheatre of forest- 
covered hills, ana every leaf of every 
tree seemed to' bear a firefly. They 
Hashed and intermitted throughout 
the whole area in apparent rhythm 
and sympathy. It is, we suppose, 
jnissible that this may have been a 
deceptive impression, though it is 
difficult to see how it could originate. 
The suggestions made at the meetings 
of the Entomological Society are 
utterly unsatisfactory to those who 
have observed the phenomenon. In 
fact it may be said that those suggested 
explanations only assume that the ao»- 
ditant observers* did not observe what 
they alleged. We quote several inde¬ 
pendent testimonies to the phenomenon. 

1579.—“ Among them trees, night by 
i night, did show themselues an infinite 
swarms of fierie seeming wormes flying in 
the aire, whose bodies (no bigger than an 
ordinorio flic) did make a shew, and giue 
such light as euery twigge on euery tree had 
been® a lighted candle, or aa if that place 
had becnc the starry apheare."— Drake't 
Voyage, by F. Fletcher, Hak. Soc. 149. 

1675.— “ We . . . left our Burnt Wood 
on the Right-hand, Iwt entred another 
mode us better Sport, deluding us with 
false Flashes, that you would have thought 
the Trees on a Flame, and presently, as 
if untouch'd by Fire, they retained their 
wonted Verdure, The Coolies beheld the 
Sight with Horror and Amazement . . , 
where we found an Host of Flies, the Sub¬ 
ject both of our Fear and Wonder. . . . 
This gave my Thoughts the Conterntdatimt 
of that Miraculous Bush crowned with 
Innocent Flames, . . . the Fire that con¬ 
sumes everything seeming rather to drew 
than offend it."— Fryer, 141-142. 

1682.—“Fireflies {de ***r-Wwy«*) are so 
called by us beoouse at eventide, whenever 
they fly they burn so like fire, that from a 
distance one fanoUe to see so many lanterns; 
in fact they give light enough to write by* 
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Fifteen years later at the same 
Society: 


, . . They gather in the rainy season in 
great multitudes in the bushes and trees, 
and live on the flowers of the trees. There 
are various kinds. "—Nituhoff, ii. 291. 

1764.- 

“ Ere fireflies trimmed their vital lamps, 
and ere 

Dun Evening trod on rapid Twilight’s 
heel, 1 

His knell was rung."— Grainger, Bk. I. 

1824.- 

“ Yet mark ! as fade the upper skies, 

Each thicket 0 }>es ten thousand eyes. 

Before, behind us, and above, 

The fire-fly lights his lamp of love, 

Retreating, chasing, sinking, soaring, 

The darkness of the co]»e exploring." 

Jieber, ed. 1844, i. 238. 

1865.—“The bushes literally swarm with 
fireflies, which flash out their intermittent 
light almost contemporaneously ; the effect 
being that for an instant the exact outline 
of all the bushes stands prominently for¬ 
ward, as if lit up with electric shirks, and 
next moment all is jetty dark —darker from 
the momentary illumination that preceded. 
Those flashes succeed one another every 3 
or 4 seconds for about 10 minute*, when an 
interval of similar duration takes place; 
as if to allow the insects to regain their 
electric or phosphoric vigour."— Cammm. 
Our Tropical Postal ion* tw Matoyah fndui, 
80-81. 

The passage quoted from Mr. 
Cameron f s book was read at the 
Entorn. Soc. of London in May 1865, 
by the Rev. Hamlet Clarke, who added 
that: 

“Though he was utterly unable to give 
an explanation of the phenomenon, he 
could so far corroborate Mr. Cameron os 
to say that he had himself witnessed this 
simultaneous flashing ; he had a vivid 
recollection of a particular glen in the 
Organ Mountains where he had on several 
occasions noticed the contemporaneous exhi¬ 
bition of their light by numerous individuals, 
as if they were acting in concert." 

Mr. McLachlan then suggested that 
this might be caused by currents of 
wind, which by inducing a number 
of the insects simultaneously to change 
the direction of their flight, might 
occasion a momentary concealment of 
their light. 

Mr. Bates had never in his experi¬ 
ence received the impression of any 
simultaneous flashing. ... he regarded 
the contemporaneous flashing as an 
illusion produced probably by the 
swarms of insects flying among foliage, 
and being continually, but only 
momentarily, hidden behind the leaves. 
— Proe . Entom. Bad. of London, 1866, pp. 
94 - 96 . 


“Sir Sidney Saunders stated that in the 
South of Europe (Corfu and Albania) tha 
simultaneous flashing of LutioUt italics, 
with intervals of complete darkness for 
some seconds, was constantly witnessed in 
the dark summer nights, when swarming 
myriads were to be seen. ... He did not 
concur in tho hypothesis propounded by 
Mr. McLachlan . . . the flashes are cer¬ 
tainly intermittent . . . the simultaneous 
character of these coruscations among vast 
swarms would seem to depend upon an 
instinctive impulse to emit their light at 
certain intervals ns a protective influence, 
which intervals liecame assimilated to each 
other by imitative emulation. But what¬ 
ever be the causes . . . tho fact itself was 
incontestable .”—I hid. for 1880, Feby. 24, 
p. ii. ; see also p. vii. 

1868.—“At Singapore . . . tho little 
luminous beetle commonly known as the 
firefly (Idimpyri*. sp. ign.) is common . . . 
clustered in tne foliage of the trees, instead 
of keeping up an irregular twinkle, every 
individual shine.* simultaneously at regular 
intervals, as though by a common impulse; 
so that their light pulsates, as it were, and 
the tree is for oue moment illuminated by 
a hundred brilliant points, and tho next ts 
almost in total darkness. The intervals 
have about the duration of a second, and 
during the intermission only one or two 
remain luminous.”— ('oltingwood, RamJbUt of 
a yaturalist, p. 253. 

1880.—“ Harbingers ov the Monsoon. 
—One of tho surest indications of the ap¬ 
proach of the monsoon is the spectacle'pre¬ 
sented nightly in tho Mawul taluka, that 
is, at Khandalla and Lanoli, where the trees 
are tilled vrith myriads of fireflies, which 
flash tbi'i<- ph.iaphoric light simultaneously. 

! Each tree suddenly flashes from bottom to 
| top. Thousands of trees presenting thin 
i appearance simultaneously, afford a spectacle 
! beautiful, if not grand, beyond conception. 
This little insect, the female of its kind, 
only appears and displays its brilliant light 
immediately before the monsoon ."—Detain 
Herald. (From Piururr Mail, June 17). 

FXBINGHEE, s. Pern. Farangl , 
Firingl ; Ar. A l- Faranj , Ifranji, Firanjl, 
i.e. a Frank. This term for a European 
is very old in Asia, but when now 
employed by natives in India is either 
applied (especially in the South) speci¬ 
fically to tne Indian-born Portuguese, 
or, when used more generally, for 
* European,’ implies something of 
hostility or disparagement. (See 
Sonnerat and Elphimtone below.) In 
South India the Tamil P*a. mpt, the 
Singhalese Parangi, mean only ‘ Portu¬ 
guese,’ [or natives converted by the 
Portuguese, or by Mahommed&ns, any 
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European , •' (ifadras Glos$. *.v.). 8t. 

Thomas’* Mount is called in Tam. 
Pdtmngi Malai, from tl>e original 
Portuguese settlement! Piringi is in 
Tel. ■** cannon,’ (C. B. P.), just as in the 
medieval Mahouimedau historians we 
find certain mangonels for sieges called 
magkribi or ‘Westerns.’ [And so 
Farhangi or Phirangi is used for the 
straight cut and thrust swords intro¬ 
duced by the Portuguese into India, or 
made there in imitation of the foreign 
weapon ( Sir W. Elliot, Ind. Antiq. xv. 
30)]. And it may be added that 
Bal>er, in describing the battle of 
Panipat (1526) calls his artillery 
Faranglha (see Autob. by Leyden and 
Krskine, p. 306, note. See also paper 
by Gen. K. Madagan, R.E., on early 
Asiatic fire-weapons, in J.A.S. Beng. 
xlv. Pt. i. pp. 66-67). 

c. 930.- “The Afranj&h are of all those 
nations the most warlike . . . the best 
organised, the most submissive to the 
authority of their niters.”— Maf'udi, Hi. 66. 


noa ... e outros ago Artnenos. ”— A. Ten- 
retro, Itinerant, ch. xv. 

1566.—“Suddenly news came from Thatta 
that the Filingfa had named Lahori Bandar, 
and attacked the city.'— T&rikK-i- Tdhiri, in 
Elliot, i. 276. 

c. 1610.—“ La renomm£e des Fnuifoii a 
estd telle par tear conqueatea en Orient, 
ue lenr num y eat demeurg pour memoire 
tomelle, en ce qu encore aujourdliuy par 
tonte 1’Asie et Afrique on appelte du non 
de Fr&nghi tons ceux qui viennent d'Ooci- 
dent.” — Moctput, 24. 

[1614.—“. . . including us within the 
word Fr&nqueia. ’’—Foster, Letters, ii. 299.] 
1616.—“. . . alii Cafres et Cafaro r eos 
dicunt, alii Francos, quo nomine oranes 
passim Christiani . , . dicuntur.”— Jarrit, 
Thesaurus, Hi. 217. 

11623.—“Franchi, or Christians."—P. 
della Valle, Halt. Hoc. ii. 251.] 

1632.—“. . . he shew’d two Fosses from 
the Fortugnls which they call by the name 
of Fringes. ” - li*. Bruton, in Hakluyt, v. 32. 

1618. - Mais en ce repas-lk tout fut hien 
accommodg, et il y a apparence qu'un cui- 
binier Frangui sen estent a>€\6.“—Tacemier, 
V, des 1 ndes, Hi. ch. 22; [ed. Ball, ii. 335]. 


c. 1340.—“They call Franchi all the 
Christians of these jiarta from Romania 
westward.” -Pegolotti, in Cathay, Ac., 292. 

c. 1350.—“- Frank*. For so they 

term us, not indeed from France, but from 
Frank-land (non a Francid sod a Franquid) ” 

— Marignolli, ibid. 336. 

In a Chinese notice of the same age 
the horses carried by Marignolli as a 
present from the Pope to the Great j 
khan are called “horses of the kingdom 
of Fulang,” i.e. of Farang or Europe. 

1884.— “£ quello nominate Franchi pre¬ 
cede da' Franeeschi, chc tutti ci appellano 
Francesehi. FYesrohaldi, Vtaygio, p. 23. 

1436.- ’• At which time, talking of Cataio, 
ho told me faowe the chief of that Princes 
corto knewo well enough what the Franchi 
were. . . . Thou knowest, said he, how 
neero wee bee unto Canho, and that we 
practise thither continually . . . adding this 
further. We Cataini have twoo eyes, and 
yo» Franchi one, whereas yo» (torneng 
him towards the Tartares that were w th him) 
have neuer a one. , . . Barbara, Hak. 
Hoc. 58. 

c. 1440. — “ Hi nos Francos appellant, 
aiuntquo cum oeteras gontes eoecas vocent, 
so dnobis oculis, nos unico esse, auperiores 
esistimantes se esse prudontift.*’— Conti, in 
Coggins, de Far. Fortunat, iv. 

1498.—“ And when be heard this he said 
that such jwopte could be none other than 
Franoos, for so they call us in those parts.” 
—Koteiro de V. da Gama, 97. 


1653. — “ Frank signifie en Turq rn 
Europpecn, ou pluslost vn Chrestien ayant 
des cheneux et vn chapeau comma les 
Francois, Anglois. . . ."—De la Boullaw-le- 
Oouz, ed. 1657, 538. 

c. 1660.—“The same Fathers say that this 
King (Jehan-Guire), to begin in good earnest 
to countenance the Christian Religion, de¬ 
signed to put the whole Court into the habit 
of the Fianqui, and that after he bad . . . 
even dressed himself in that fashion, ha 
called to him one of the chief Omrahs . . . 
this Omrah . . . having answered him very 
seriously, that it was a very dangerous thirty, 
he thought, himself obliged to change his 
mind, and turned all to raillery.”— Bernier, 
E.T. 92; [od. Constable, 287 ; also see p. 8]. 

1673. — “The Artillery in which the Frlxigi* 
are Listed ; formerly for good Fay, now very 
ordinary, having not above 30 or 40 Rupees 
a month.”— Fryer, 195. 

1682.— “. . . whether I had been in 
Tnrky and Arabia (as he was informed) 
and could speak those languages . . . with 
which they were pleased, and admired to 
hear from a Frenge (as they call us).”— 
Hedges, Diary, Oct. 29 ; [Hak. Soe. i. 44]. 

1712. — “ Johan. iVhelo, Serdaar FT6H- 
giaan, or Captain of the Europeans in the 
Emperor’s service. , . — Valentij%, iv. 
(Suratte) 295, 

1755.—“ By Feringy l mean all the black 
mvstee (see MU8TEES) Portuguese Christians 
residing in the settlement as a people distinct 
from the natural and proper subject* of 
Portugal; and as a people who sprung 
originally from Hindoos or Mussulman. 
Hoiteell, in Long, 59. 


1560.—“ H&bitgo aqui (Tabria) duos na(Ae* 
de ChristAos . . . e buns delies a qui chamio 
Franquee, este* tern o costume e U, oatao 


1774.—“ He said it was true, but every¬ 
body was afraid of the Firingi**. ’’—Bogls, 
in Markham’s Tibet, 176. 
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1782.—“ Ainsi an European eat tout oe 
que lea Indieos oounoiaaent do plus mlpria- 
able * ila le nomment Paxmngw, nom qu’ila 
donnerent aux Portugal*, lorsque ceux-ei 
abordferent dana lour pays, et c'est un terme 
qui marque le souveram mlpris qu'ils ont 
pour toutes les nations de l’Europe.”— 
Sotmerat, I. 102. 

1791.—". . . il demands h la passer (la 
nuit) dans un des Iogefcaena de la pagoda; 
mala on lui refusa d’y coueher, h cause qu’il 
dtcdt frangui.”— Ji. de St. Pierre, Chaumiere 
lndimne^il. 

1794.—“ Faringee. The name given by 
the natives of the Decan to Europeans in 
general, but generally understood by the 
English to be confined to the Portuguese.” 
— -Moor’s Narrative, 504. 

[1820.—“ In the southern quarter (of 
Baokergunje) there still exist several original 
Portuguese colonies. . . . They are a meagre, 
puny, imbecile race, blacker than the natives, 
who bold them in the utmost contempt, 
and designate them by the appellation of 
Caula Ferenghies, or black Europeans."— 
Hamilton, Deter, of Hindustan, i. 133; for 
an account of the Feringhis of Sibpur, see 
Beveridge, Bdlarganj, 110 ] 

1824. —‘“Now Hajji,’ said the ambas¬ 
sador. . . . ‘The Franks are composed of 
many, many nations. As fast as I hear of 
one hog, another begins to grunt, and then 
another and another, until 1 find that there 
is a whole herd of them.’ ”■— Hajji Baba, ed. 
1835, p. 432. 

1825. —‘‘Europeans, too, are very little 
known here, and 1 heard the children 
continually calling ont to ns, as we nassod 
through the villages, ‘ Feringhee, ve Ferin- 
ghee7’"— ffeberji. 43. 

1828.— 41 Mr. Elphinstone adds in a note 
that in India it is a positive affront to call 
an Englishman a Feringhee. "—Lite of B. 
ii. 207. 

c. 1861.- 

“ There goes my lord the Feringhee, who 
talks so civil and bland, 

But raves like a soul in Jehannum if 1 
don’t quite understand— 

He begins by calling me Sahib, and ends 
by calling me fool. . . 

Sir A. V. Lyall , The Old Pindar**. 

The Tibetans are said to have cor¬ 
rupted Firinghee into Pelong (or 
Philin). But Jaeaehke disputes this 
origin of Pelmg. 

FEEtMAUN, a Pers. farmtln , *an 
order, patent, or |>asaport,’ der. from 
farmman , ‘to order.’ Sir T. Roe below 
calls it firmer as if suggestive of the 
Italian for ‘signature.’ 

[1561.—“. . . wrote him a letter celled 
Ttanae. . . ."—Vastankeda, Bk. viii. oh. 99. 

[1002.—“Tbsy said that be had a Flimao 
«l the Grand Turk to go overland to the 


Kingdom of (Portugal). . . .”— OotUo, Dee. 
viii. ch. 15.] 

1606.—“We made our journey having a 
Firman (FirmHo) of safe conduct from the . 
same Soltan of Shiraz.”— Oonvea, t. 1405. 

[1614. —“But if possible, bring their chaps, 
their Firms, for what they say or promise.” 
—Fotter, Letter*, ii. 28.] 

1018.—“Then I moued him for his favour 
for an English Factory to be resident in the 
Towne, which hee willingly granted, and 

f ave present order to the Busy to draw a 
Irma ... for their residence."— Sir T. 
Roe, in Purchas, i. 541; [Hale. Soc. i. 93; 
also see i. 47]. 

1648.—“The 21st April the Basse sent me 
a Firman or Letter of credentials to all his 
lords and Governors.”— T. Van den Broetkt, 
32. 

1673.—“Our Usage by the Pharmaund 

I or charters) granted successively from their 
SmjKjrors, is kind enough, hut tho better 
l>ecause our Naval Power curbs them.”— 
Fryer, 115. 

1683.—“They (the English)complain, and 
not without a Cause; they having a Phir- 
maund, and Hodgee Bophee Crum's Per- 
tranaas thereon, in their hands, which cleared 
them thereof; and to pay Custome now they 
will not consent, but will rather withdraw 
their trading. Wherefore their desire is 
that for 3,(K>0 rup. IHscash (os they paid 
formerly at Huglv) and 2,000 r. more yearly 
on account of Jiagea, which thev are willing 
to pay, they may on that condition have a 
grant to be Chiatomo Free.”— Nabob's lMler 
to Vizier (MS.), in Heda 4 *' Diary, July 18; 
[flak. Soc. i. 1011. 

1689.—“. . . by her came Bengal Peons 
who brought in several letters and a firms un 
from the new Nabob of Bengal."— Wheeler, 
i. 213. 

c. 1090.-.-“ Now wa may see the Mogul’s 
Stile in his Phirmaund to be sent to Surat, 
as it stands translated by the Company's 
Interpreter.”—.4. Hamilton, i. 227; [ed. 
1744, i. 230]. 

FISCAL, s. Dutch Fiecaal; used 
in Ceylon for ‘Sheriff’; a relic of the 
Dutch rule in the island, fit was also 
used in the Dutch settlements in 
Bengal (see quotation from Hedges, 
below). “ In Malabar the Fiscal was a 
Dutch Superintendent of Police, Justice 
of the Peace and Attorney General in 
criminal cases. The office and title 
of Fiscal was retained in British Cochin 
till 1860 , when the designation was 
changed into Tahsildar and Sub* 
Magistrate.” — (Logan, Malabar, lit. 
Gloss, 8.V.)] 

[1684.—“ .. the late Dutch *FI«mU'S 
Badgers. . .”—See quotation from Hedges, 
under DEVIL’S BEACH.] 
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FLORIOAN, FLORUmr, b. A 

name applied m India to two species 
of small bustard, the ‘ Bengal Florican' 
(Sypheotide* bengalensts, Ginelin), and 
the Lesser Florican (S. aurituSj Latham), 
the likh of Hind., a word which is not 
in the dictionaries. [In the N.W.P. 
the common name for the Bengal Flori¬ 
can is charm, P. charz. The name Cur- 
moor in Bomlmy (see. quotation from 
Forbes l>elow) seems to be khar-mor, the 
* grass peacock.’ Another Mahr. name, 
tunamora, has the same meaning.] The 
origin of the word Floric&n is exceed¬ 
ingly obscure; see Jerdon below. It 
looks like Dutch. [The A r . 15. I). suggests 
a connection with Flanderkin , a native 
of Flanders.] Littre has: “Florican 
. . . Mom a Ceylon d'uu grand l-chas- 
sier que l’on presume etre un grue.” 
This is probably mere misapprehension 
in his authority. 

1780.—“The fioriken, a most delicious 
bird of the buzzard (tic t) kind."— Msnru's 
Xarraiioc, 199. 

1786.- 

“ A fioriken at eve we saw 
Aud kill’d in yonder glen, 

When U*! it ctimv to tunic raw. 

And roused (su ) the rage of Ben." 

In Seton-Karr, i. 98. 

1807.—“The fioriken is a sjieeioa of the 
bustard. . . . The cock is n noble bird, but 
its flight is very heavy and awkward . . . 
if only a wing be broken ... ho will run 
off at such a rate as will baffle most spaniels. 
. . . There are several kinds of the fioriken 
. . . the bastard floriten. is much smaller. . . . 
Both kinds . . . delight in grassy plains, 
keeping dear of heavyjjover.’’- Williamson, 
Oriental KirJd SjMrrto, 1T>4. 

1813. - “ The florican or curmnor (Oti* 
ktntbara, Lin.) exceeds all the Indian wild 
fowl in delicacy of flavimr."~/iw4w, Or. 
Mem. ii. 275; (2nd ed. i. 501). 

1824.—“. . . bringing with him a brace 
of fioriken*. which he had shot the previous 
day. I had never seen the bird before ; it 
is somewhat larger than a blackcock, with 
brown and black plumage, and evidently of 
the bustard species. Hcbrr, i. 258. 

1882.—“ I have not been able to trace the 
origin of the Anglo-Indian word * FlorUdn,' 
but was once informed that the Little Bustard 
in Europe was sometimes called Flanderkin. 
Latham gives toe word ‘ Fletcher ’ as an 
English name, and this, apparently, has the 
same origin as Ftoriktn. —Jerdon* Bird*, 
2nd ed. n. 626. (We doubt if Jerdon has 
hue understood Latham correctly. What 
Latham writes is, in dsaoribing the Pauamhpt 
Bndard, which, he says, is the size of toe 
LitUt Bustard: “ Inhabits India. Called 
Plmarage Plover. ... I find that it is 
known m India by the name of Oorail; by 
aome of tot En*Hsh called FUsrdurX (Suppt, 


to Orn. Synapsis of Birds, 1787, 229.) Here 
we understand “the English” to be the 
English in India, and Fletcher to be a 
clerical error for some form of "jloriien." 
[Flercker is not in X.E.D.] 

1875-. —.“In the rains it is always matter 
of emulation at Rajkot, who shall shoot the 
first purple-crested florican." — WvUids 
Essay*, 358. 

FLOWERED-SILVER A term 
applied by Europeans in Burma to the 
standard quality of silver used in the 
ingot currency of Independent Burma, 
called l>v the Burmese yowet-nl or- 
‘ Red-leaf.’ The English term is 
taken from the appearance of stars and 
radiating lines, which forms on the 
surface of this j (articular alloy, as it 
cools in the crucible. The Ava stand? 
ard is, or was, of about 15 per cent, 
alloy, the latter containing, besides 
copper, a small proportion of lead, 
which is necessary, according to the 
Burmese, for the production of the 
flowers or stars (see Yule, Mission to 
Ava, 259 seq.). 

i l744. — “ Their way to make flower’d 
var is, when the Silver and Copper are 
mix’d aud melted together, and while the 
Metal is liquid, they put it into a Shallow 
Mould, of what Figure and Magnitude they 
please, and before the Liquidity is gone, 
they blow on it through a small wooden 
Pipe, which makes the Face, or Part Mown 
upon, appear with the Figures of Flowers 
or Stars, but 1 never saw any European or 
other Foreigner at Pegu, have the Art to 
make those Figures apfiear, and if there is 
too great a Mixture of Alloy, no Figures will 
appear."— A. Hamilton, ed. 1744, it. 41.] 

FLY, s. The sloping, or roof part 
of the canvas of a tent is so called in 
India; but we have not traced the 
origin of the word ; nor have we found 
it in any English dictionary, pile 
N.K.D. gives the primary idea as 
“ something attached by the edge,” as 
a strip on a garment to com the 
button-holes.] A tent such as officers 
generally use has two flies, for better 
protection from sun and rain. Hie 
vertical canvas walls are called Katutt 
(tee CANAUT). [Another sense of the 
word u “a quick-travelling carriage" 
(see quotation in Forbes below).] 

[1784.—“We all followed In fly-palan- 
onra*."— Sir J. Day, in FarUs, Or. Mm. 
ii, 88.] 

1810.—“The main part of the operation 
of pitching the tent, oonawtiugof tiMagtha 
flies, mayhe performed, and shelter efloraed. 
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without the walla, he., bang present, 
Williamson, V. M. ii. 462. 

1816.- 

“ The cavalcade drew up in line, 

Pitch’d the marquee, and went to dine. 

The bearers and the servants lie 

Under the shelter of the fly." 

The Grand if oiler, or Adventures 
of Qui Hi, p. 152. 

1885.—“ After I bad changed my riding, 
habit for my one other gown, I came out to 
join the general under the teat-fly. . . 

Boots and Buddies, by Mrs. Custer, p. 42 
{American work). 

FLYING-FOX, s. Popular name 
of the great bat ( Pleropus Edwardsi, 
Geoff). In the daytime these bats 
roost in large colonies, hundreds or 
thousands of them pendent from the 
branches of some great finis. Jerdon 
says of these bats: “If water is at 
hand, a tank, or river, or the sea, they 
fly cautiously down and touch the 
water, but l could not ascertain if 
they took a sip, or merely dipped part 
of their bodies in ” ( Mammals of India, 
p. 18). The truth is, as Sir George 
Yule nas told us from his own observa¬ 
tion, that the baL in its skimming 
flight dips its breast in the water, and 
then imbibes the moisture from its 
own wet fur. Probably this is the 
first record of a curious fact in natural 
history. “I have been positively as¬ 
sured by natives that on the Odeyporc 
lake in Rajpntana, the crocodiles rise 
to catch these bats, as they follow in 
line, touching the water. Fancy fly¬ 
fishing for crocodile with such a fly ! ” 
(Communication fnm M.-Gen. H. H. 
Keating?.) (On the other hand Mr. 
Bianford says : “ I have often observed 
this habit: the head is lowered, the 
animal pauses in its flight, and the 
water is just touched, I lwdieve, by the 
tongue or lower jaw. I have no doubt 
that some water is drunk, and this is 
the opinion of both Tick ell and 
M'Master. The former savs that 
flying-foxes in confinement drink at 
au hours, lapping with their tongues. 
The latter nas noticed many other 
hats drink in the evening as well as 
the flying-foxes.” ( Mammalia of India, 
268).] 

1298.—“. . . all over India the birds and 
beasts are entirety different from ours, all 
but . . . the Quail. . . . For example, they 
bare bate—1 mean those birds that fly by 
night and have no feathers of any kind; 
well, their birds of this kind are as big as a 
; goshawk! "'—Marco Polo, Bk. {ii, eh. 17. 


c. 1328;—“There be also bats really and 
truly as big as kites. These birds fly no- 
whither by day, but only when the sun sets. 
Wonderful 1 By day they hang themselves 
up on trees by the feet, with their bodies 
downwards, and in the daytime they look 
just like big fruit on the tree.” — Friar 
Jordanvs, p. 19. 

1555.—“ On the road we occasionally saw 
trees whose top reached the skies, and on 
which one saw marvollous bats, whose wings 
stretched some 14 palms. But these bats 
were not seen on every tree ."—Sdi 'Alt, 91. 

fc. 1590. — Writing of the Sarkar of Kabul, 
’Abul Faifl says.: “There is an animal called 
a flying-fox, which flios upward about the 
space of a yard.” This is copied from Baber, 
and the animal meant is perhaps the flying 
squirrel.—din, ed. Jarrett, ii. 408. 

[1623.—“I saw Batts as big as Crows."— 
P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 103.] 

1813.—“The enormous bats which darken 
its branches frequently exceed 6 feet in 
length from the tip of each wing, :tnd from 
their resemblance to that animal are not 
improperly called flying-foxes." - Forbes, 
Or. Mem. iii. 246; [2nd ed. ii. 269]. 

(1869.—“They (in Batch inn) are almost tho 
only jieople in tho Archipelago who eat the 
great fruit-eating Iwts called by us ‘flying 
foxes ’ . . . they are generally cooked with 
abundance of spices and condiments, und 
are really very good eating, something like 
hare."-- Mtt/tn/ Archij)., ed. 1890, 
p. 256.] 

1882.—“. . . it is a common belief in 
some places that emigrant coolies hang with 
beads downward, like flying-foxes, or are 
ground in mills for oil. ’--/'ameer Mad, 
Dec. 13, p. 579. 

FOG ASS, s. A word of Port., origin 
used in ri. India : Joyafa, from fogo, 
‘fire,’ a cake baked in embers. It is 
composed of minced radish with chil¬ 
lies, &o., used as a sort of curry, and 
eaten with rice. 

1554.--“. . . fecimusiter per arnoenaa et 
non infrugifem* Bulgarorum convalles: quo 
fero tempore pani usu numus subeinericio, 
fogacias voeant.” -/b'*6o/ub Kjnst. i. p. 42. 

FOLIUM INDICUM. (See MALA 
BATHRUM.) The article appears under 
this name in Milhurn (1813, i. 283), as 
an article of trade. 

FOOL’S RACK, a. (For Rack see 
ARRACK.) Fool Rack is originally, as 
will be seen from Garcia and Acosta, 
the name of t he strongest distillation 
from toddy or sura, the ‘ flower ’ ( p’hdl, 
in H. anu Mohr.) of the spirit. But 
the ‘striving after meaning ^caused the 
English corruption of this name to he 
applied to a peculiarly abominable and 
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pernicious spirit, in which, according 
to the statement of various old writers, 
the stinging sea-blubber was mixed, or 
even a distillation of the Bame, with a 
view of making it more ardent. 

1563. — . . this $ur& they distil like 

brandy {atjm ardrnte): and the result is a 
liquor like brandy; and a rag steeped in 
this will burn aa in the case of brandy; and 
this fine spirit they call fula, which means 
‘ flower ’; and the other quality that remains 
they call ozraoa, mixing with it a small 
quantity of the first kind. . . — Garcia , 
f, 67. 

1578. - . la qual ( sura ) en vasos 

despucH distilan, para hazer agu.i ardiente, 
de la qual una, a que olios Hainan Fula, 
quequicredezir ‘ flor,’ os mas fina ... y la 
aegunda, que llaman Orraca, no tanto.”— 
A cotta, p. 101. 

1588.This Sura being [beeingj distilled, 
is called Fula or Nipe [sue HIP A), and is 
as excellent aqua vita* as any is made in 
Dort of their best renish (ronnish] wine, but 
this is of the finest kinde of distillation."— 
JanscKuten, 101; [link. Hoe. ii. 49J. 

1631. — “ Dctiakks . . . Apparot tc etiam 
a vino adu«tu, nec Ar.ie Chinensi, nbhorrero 1 
Bontius. Usmn lommemlo, abusnm 
aboiuinor . . at cane pejus et ungue 
vitandum est quod Chinenses avarissmii 
simul et nstutissirni bipeitnni. inixtis Holo 
thuriis in man Ihu-tuantibus, jianint . . . 
euque tarn exurentis sunt calons ut solo 
attactu vesicas in cute exeiteut. ..." -Jar. 
Bantu, Hitt. Fat. rt Med. fnd., Dial. iii. 

1673.— Among the worst of these (causes 
of disease) Fool Rack (Bnindy made of 
Blubber, <it Carvil, by the Partmjahi. imeause 
it swims always in a Blnblwr.‘as if nothing 
else were in it; but touch it, and it stings 
like nettles; the latter, Wcuuse sailing tin 
the Waves it bears up like a I’ortutfuetr 
Curat (see CARAVEL) : It is, being taken, 
a <Jelly, and distilled causes those that take 
it to bo Fools. ..." -Fryer, 68-69. 

fl753. — “. . . that fiery, single and 
simple distilled spirit, called Fool, with 
which our seamen were t*x> frequently 
intoxicated."- /rot, 467. 

f 1S#18. — “The first spirit that passes over 
is called ‘phlil.’ "~-B. //. Puiretf, Handbook, 
Kean. Prod, of Punjab, Sll.j 

FOOZILOW, TO, v. The impera¬ 
tive p’hmhlo ->f the H. verb p’husMml, 
* to Hatter or cajole,’ used, in a common 
Anglo-Indian fashion (see BUNNOW, 
PUCKAROW, LUGOW), as a verlutl in¬ 
finitive. 

FORAS LANDS, a. This is a term 
peculiar to the island of Bombay, and 
an inheritance from the Portuguese. 
They are lands reclaimed from the sea, 
by the construction of the Velburd 


(q.v.) at Br6ech-0ady, and other em¬ 
bankment*, on which account they are 
also known aa ‘Salt Batty [see BATTAl 

g .e. rice) -grounds.’ The Court of 
irectors, to encourage reclamation, in 
1703 authorised these lands to lie 
leased rent-free to the reclaimers for 
a number of yeats, after which a small 
quit-rent was to be fixed. But as 
individuals would not undertake the 
maintenance of the embankments, the 
Government stepped in and constructed 
the Vellard at considerable expense. 
The lands were then let on terms calcu¬ 
lated to compensate the Government. 
The tenure of the lands, under these 
circumstances, for many years gave rise 
to disputes and litigation as to tenant- 
right, the right of Government to re¬ 
sume, and other like subjects. The 
lands were known by the title Fonts, 
from the peculiar tenure, which should 
perhaps lie Furor, from foro, ‘a quit- 
rent.’ The Indian Act VI. of 1851 
arranged for the termination of these 
differences, by extinguishing the dis¬ 
puted rights of Government, except in 
regard to lands taken up for public 
purjKWfcs, ami by the constitution of a 
Fonts Land Commission to settle the 
whole matter. This work was com¬ 
pleted by Octolxtr 1853. The roads 
from the Fort crossing the. “Flats,” or 
Fonts Tqxfula, between Malaliar Hill 
and Parell were generally known as 
“the Foraa Roads”; but this name 
seems to have passed away, and the 
Mtmioimil Commissioners have super¬ 
seded tnat general title bv such names 
as Clerk Hoad, Heliosis Road, Falkland 
Road. One name. 1 Comattee-poora 
! Forest Road,’ jwrhaps preserves the 
old generic title under a disguise. 

Forasd&rs are the holders of FoVM 
Lands . See on the whole matter 
Bombay Selections, No. III., New 
Series, 1854. The following quaint 
quotation is from a petition of Foras- 
aiirs of Mahim and other places re¬ 
garding some points in the working of 
the Commission: 

1852.—“. . . that the case with roapeotto 
the old and new salt batty grounds, may 
it please your Honble. Board to consider 
deeply, is totally different, because in their 
original state the grounds were not of the 
nature of other sweet waste grounds on the 
island, let out as forms, nor these grounds 
were of that state as one oould saddle him¬ 
self at the first undertaking thereof with 
leases Or grants even for that smaller vent 
as the ftaM is under the denomination of 
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toll is same other denomination to it, be¬ 
cause the depth of th«* grounds at the time 
wheh sea-water was run rung over them was 
so much that they were a perfect sea-bay, 
admitting fishing-boats to float towards 
Parol].’ 1 —In Seledioiu, as above, p. 29. 

FOUJDAB, PHOUSDAB, &c., s. 
Properly a military r commander (P. 
fauj. ‘a military force,’ fauj-ddr, ‘one 
nolaing such a force at nis disposal'), 
or a military governor of a district. 
But in India, an officer of the Moghul 
Government who was invested with 
the charge of the police, and jurisdic¬ 
tion in criminal matters. Also used in 
Bengal, in the 18 th century, for a 
criminal judge. In the Ain, a Faujddr 
is in charge of several pergunnahs 
under the Sipdh-sdldr, or Viceroy and 
C.-in-Chief of the Suhah {Gladwin’s 
Ayeen, i. 294 ; [Jarrett, ii. 40]). 

1683.—“The Fousd&r recoivcd another 
Perwanna directed to him by the Naljob of 
Dacca . . . forbidding any merchant what¬ 
soever trading with any Interlo/nors. 
Hedge*, Diary, Nov. 8 ; [Hak. Hoc. i. Kit!]. 

[1687. — “Mullick Burcoordar Phousdar- 
dar of Hughly,”— Ibid. ii. lxv.] 

1690.—“... If any Thefts or Robberies 
are committed in the Country, tho Fousdar, 
another officer, is oblig’d to answer for 
them. . . — Ovinghm, 232. 

1702.—“. . . Perwannas directed to all 
Foojdars. ”— Wkeder, i. 405. 

[1727 - “Fouxdaar.” See under HOO¬ 
GLY.} 

1754.-“The Phousdar of Vellore . . . 
made overtures offering to acknowledge 
Mahomed Ally.”— Orme, i. 372. 

1757.-“ Phousdar. . . 7i«i, 157. 

1783.—“A complaint was made that Mr. 
Hastings had sold the office of phousdar of 
Hoogly to a person called Khftn JehAn 
Kh&n, on a corrupt agreement.’’—11 th Re¬ 
port on Affair* of India, in Burke, vi. 545, 

1786.—“. . . the said phousdar (of 
Hoogly) had given a -receipt of bribe to the 
patron of the city, meaning Warren Has¬ 
tings, to pay him annually 36,000 rupees a 
year.”— Article* agtt. Hastings, in Ibid. vii. 76. 

1809. —“ The Foojadar, being now in his 
capital, sent me an excellent dinner of 
fowls, and a pil!au."--Z/£. Valentia, i. 409. 

1810. — 

“ For ease the harass’d FouJdar prays 

When crowded Courts and sultry days 
Exhale the noxious fume, 

While poring o’er the cause he hears 

The lengthened lie, and doubts and fears 
The culprit’s final doom.” 

Lines by Warren Hastings. 

1824 .—“A messenger came from the 
'Fottjdah ’ (cheteMain) of Buromunuggur, 
a win g why we were not oontent with the 


quartern at first assigned to u %."—Hdttr, i. 
232. The form is here plainly a misreading 1 ; 
for the Bishop on next page gives Foujdar, 

FOUJDABBY, PHOUSDABBY, 

». P. faujddrl, a district under a fauj¬ 
ddr (see FOUJDAB); the office and 
jurisdiction of a faujddr; in Bengal 
and Upper India, ‘police jurisdiction,* 
‘criminal* as opposed to ‘civil* justice. 
Thus the chief criminal Court at Madras 
and Bomliay, up to 1863, was termed the 
Foujdary Adawlut, corresponding to 
the Nizamut Adawlut of Bengal. (See 
ADAWLUT.) 

[1802.—“ The Governor in Council of Fort 
St. George has deemed it to be proper at 
this time to establish a Court of Foxdarry 
Adaulut.”— Prod, in Logan, Afalat-ar, ii. 
350; iii. 351.] 

FOWBA, s. In Upper India, a 
mattock or large hoe ; the tool gener¬ 
ally employed in digging in most parts 
of India. Properly speak ing(H.)»/w< oru. 
(See MAMOOTY.) 

[1679.--(Speaking of diamond digging) 
“ Others with iron pawraea or spades heave 
it up to a heap."’— S. Master, in Kistna Han. 
147. 

[1848. -“On one side Bedullah and one 
of the grnxftcutters were toiling away with 
fowrahs, a kind of sjxtde-pickaxe, making 
wator-courscs."— Mrs. Mackenzie, Life in the 
Misrion, i. 373,] 

1880.—“ It so fell out the other day in 
Cawnpore, that, when a ftalirari endeavoured 
to remonstrate with some cultivators for 
taking wate. for irrigation from a pond, 
they knocked him down with the handle 
of a phaora and cut off his head with the 
blade, which went nn inch or more into 
the ground, whilst the head rolled away 
several feet .''—Pioneer Mail, March 4. 

FOX, FLYING. (See FLYING-FOX.) 

FBAZALA, FARASOLA, FBA 
ZIL, FRAIL, s. At. fdrmtla, a weight 
formerly much used in trade in the 
Indian seas. As usual, it varied much 
locally, but it seems to have run from 
20 to 30 lbs., and occupied a place 
intermediate between the (smaller) 
maund and the Hxkir; the fdrtala 
being generally equal to ten (small) 
ntaunds, the bahdr equal to 10, 18, or 
20 fdrsalas. See Barbosa (Hak. Soc.) 
224 ; Milbum, i. 83, 87, &c. ; Prmsej/e 
Useful Tablet, by Thomas, pp. 116,119. 

1510.—"They deal by fumsela, which 
farasola weighs about twenty-five of our 
lire. VartAma, p. 170. On this Dr. 
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Btd|«r ootwi “ Paranoia is tbs plural of 
/Urmia . , , still in ordinary use among the 
Arabs of the fled Sea and Persian Gulf; bat 
I am unable to verify (its) origin." Is the 
word, which is sometimes called frail, the 
same as a frail, or basket, of figs f And 
again, is it possible that fdrsala is the'same 
word as ‘pares/,* through Latin partirella 1 
We see that this is Sir R. Burton's opinion 
{CamBms, iv. 390 ; [Arab. Nights, vi. 312]). 
[The N.E.D. says: “0. F.fruyrt of unknown 
origin.”] 

_(1516.—“ Paranoia.” See under EAGLE- 

WOOD] 


1554.— “The boar (see BAHAB) of cloves 
in Ormuz contains 20 fara^Ola, and besides 
these 20 ffaracolas it contains 3 maunds 



[1811.—“ The weight of Mocha 25 lbs. 
11 oss. every frasula, and 15 frasula* makes 
abahar."— lianvrrs, Letters, i. 123.] 

1793.—“Coffee per Frail . . . Rs. 17.”- 
Bombay Courier, J uly 20. 

FREGUEZIA, s. This Portuguese 
word for *a pariah* appears to have 
been formerly familiar in the west of 
India. 

c. 1760.—“The island . . . still continues 
divided into three Roman Catholic parishes, 
or Freguezias, as they call them; which are 
Bombay, Mahan, and Snleafam."--Grose, i. 
45. 

FULEETA, s. Properly P. pallta 
or fatila, ‘a slow-match, as of a match¬ 
lock, but its usual colloquial Anglo- 
Indian application is to a cotton slow- 
match used to light cigars, and often 
furnished with a neat or decorated 
silver tube. This kind of cigar-light 
is called at Madras TtatnagRmmy (q.v.). 

FULEETA-PUP, a. This, in 
Bengal, is a well-known dish in the 
repertory of the ordinary native cook. 
It is a corruption of ‘ fritter-puff ’! 

FURLOUGH, s. This word for a 
soldier’s leave has acquired a peculiar 
citizenship in Anglo-Indian colloquial, 
from the importance of the matter to 
those employed in Indian service. It 
appears to have been first made the 
subject of systematic regulation in 
1796 . The word seems to have come 
to England from the Dutch Verlof, 
* leave of absence,* in the early part of 
the 17th century, through those of our 
countrymen who had been engaged in 
the wan of the Netherlands. It is 
used by Ben Jonson, who had himself 
assrvad In those wan: 


1625.- 

“ Pennyboy, Pm. Where b the deed f hut 
thou it with thee f 

Picklock. No. 

It is a thing of greater consequence 
Than to be borne about in a blade box 
like a Low-Country varloffS, or Welsh 

brief.” 

The Staple of New, Act v. sc. i. 

FURNAVEESE, n.p. This once 
familiar title of a famous Mahralta 
Minister (Nana Fumaveese) is really 
the Persian fard-navis, ‘statement 
writer,’ or secretary. 

[1821.— “The head civil officer is the 
Fumavsse (a term almost synonymous with 
that of minuter of finance) who receives the 
accounts of the renters and collectors of 
revenue."— Malcolm, Central India, 2nd ed. 
i. 531.] 

FU8LY, adj. Ar.—P. fafli, relat¬ 
ing to the fasl, season or crop. 
This name is applied to certain solar 
eras established for use in revenue and 
other civil transactions, under the 
Mahommedan rule In India, to meet 
the inconvenience of the lunar calendar 
of the Hijra, in its want of correspond¬ 
ence with the natural seasons. Three 
at least of these eras were established 
l»v Akbar, applying to different parts 
of his dominions, intended to accommo¬ 
date themselves as far as possible to 
the local calendars, and commencing 
in each case with the Hijra year of his 
accession to the throne (a.h. 963= a. d. 
1555-66), though the month of com¬ 
mencement varies. [See -din, ed. 
Jarrctt, ii. 30.] The Fash year of the 
Der-can again was introduced by Shall 
Jelmn when settling the revenue system 
of the Mahmtta country in 1636; and 
as it starts with the Hijra date of that 
year, it is, in numeration, two years in 
advance of the others. 

Two of these fash years are still in 
use, as regards revenue matters, viz. 
the Fasll of Upper India, under which 
the Ftisli year 1286 began 2nd April 
1878; and that of Madras, under which 
Fash year 1286 began 1st July 1877. 

FUTWA s. Ar. fatwt. The de¬ 
cision of a council of men learned in 
Mahommedan law, on any point of 
Moslem law or morals. But techni¬ 
cally and specifically, the deliverance 
of a Mahommedan law-officer on a 
case put before him. Such a deliver¬ 
ance was, as a role, given officially and 
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in writing, by such an officer, who 
was attached to the Courts of British 
India up to a little later than the 
middle of last century, and it was 
more or less a basis of the judge’s de¬ 
cision, (See more particularly under 
ADAWLUT, CAZEE arrl LAW-OFFICER.) 

1796.—“In all instances wherein the 
Futwah of the Law-officers of the Nizamut- 
Adaulat shall declare the prisoners liable 
to snore severe punishment than under the 
evidence, and all the circumstances of the 
case shall appear to the Court to be just 
and equitable. . . — Regn. VI. of 1796, § ii. 

1836.—“And it is hereby enacted that 
no Court shall, on a Trial of any person 
acctaaed of the offence made punishable by 
this Act require any Futwa from any Law- 
Offieer. , . — Act XXX. q/'1836, regarding 

Thuggee, § iii. 


G 


GALEE, s. H. gall, abuse ; bad 


(1818. — “. , . the grossest galee, or 
abuse, resounded throughout the camp.”— 
Broughton, Letters from a Major. Vamp., cd. 
1892, p. 205. | 

[1877.—“You provoke mo to give you ! 
gall (abuse), and then you cry out like a J 
neglected wife.” — A Hardy re. The. City of j 
Sunshine, ii. 2.] 


GALLBECE, s. Domestic Hindu¬ 
stani gaits, ‘a pair of braces,’ from the 
old-fashioned gallows, now obsolete, 
except in Scotland, [S. Ireland and 
U.S.,] where the form is gallowses. 

GALLS, POINT DE, n. P . A 
rocky cape, covering a small harl>our 
and a town with old fortifications, m 
the 8.W. of Ceylon, familiar to all 
Anglo-Indians for many years as a 
coaling-place of mail-steamers. The 
Portuguese gave the town for crest a 
eoek ( Gallo), a legitimate pun. The 
serious derivations of the name are 
numerous. Pridham says that it is 
GtUla, *a Rock,’ which is probable. 
But Chitty says it means ( a Pound,’ 
and was so called according to the 
Malabars (i.e. Tamil people) from 
**. . . this part of the country having 
been anciently set aside by Havana 
for the breeding of his cattle” (Ceylon 
Gamttew , 1638, p. 98). Tennent again 
says it was called after a tribe, the 


Gallos, inhabiting the neighbouring 
district (see ii. 106, &e.). (Trot. Childers 
(6 ter. Notes d Queries, iii. 166) writes : 
“ In Sinhalese it is Gdlla , the etymology 
of which is unknown ; but in any case 
it can have nothing to do with ‘ rock,’ 
the Sinhalese for which is gala with a 
short a and a single /.”] Tennent has 
been entirely misled by Keinaud in 
supposing that Guile could be the 
Kala of the old Arab voyages to China, 
a port which certainly lay in the Malay 
seas. (See CALAY.) 


1618.—“ Ho tried to make the port of 
Columbo, before which he arrived in 3 days, 
but he could not make it because the wind 
waa contrary, so he tucked about for 4 days 
till he made the port of Galls, which ia in 
the south part of the island, ami entered it 
with his whole squadron; and then our 
people went ashore killing cows and plunder¬ 
ing whatever they could find.”— Correa, 
ii. 540. 

1553. — "In which Island they (the 
Chinese), as the natives say, left a language 
which they call Chingdlla, and tho jieople 
themselves Chinadlfat, particularly those 
who dwell from Ponta de Gille onwards, 
facing the south and oast. For adjoining 
that point they founded a City called 
Tanabar^ (see DONDERA HEAD), of which 
a large jiart still stands; and from being 
hard by that Cape of Gille, the rest of the 
people, who dwelt from the middle of tho 
Island upwards, called the inhabitants of 
this part Vhingdlla, arJ their language the 
same, as if they would say language or 
people of the <’hi\e of t/Alte." — Harms, III. 
li, cap. 1. (This is, of course, all fanciful.) 

(1554.—‘ He went to the port of Gabali- 
quama, which our people now call Porto do 
Gale.” - Caetanfuda, ii. eh. 23. J 

c. 1568.—“ 11 piotta n'inganno per ciochk 
il Capo di Galli dell' I so la di Sedan hutta 
assai in mare, ” — <'stare de’ Ftderici, in 
Itamusio. iii. 396v. 

1585.—“Dopo haver nauigato tre giorni 
senza voder terra, al pritnodi Maggio fummo 
in vista di Punta dl Gallo, laqualo fc aanai 
pericolosa da costeggiare .”—<). lialbi, f. 19. 

1681. — “ Die Htadt Panto-Gale iat im 
Jahr 1640 verraittelst (lottos gnadigom 
Beegen durch die Tapfcrkcit dee Common- 
danten Jacob Roster don NeiderlMnden tu 
toil gewonlon.*’ — W'. Schulze, 190. 

1691.--“ We passed by Cape Cotnoryn, 
and came to Pu&togalo.’’- Vnlt nliju, ii. &40. 


GALLEGALLE, s. A mixture of 
lime and linseed oil, forming a kind of 
mortar impenetrable to water (Shake- 
spear), Hind, galgal. 

1621.-—“ Also tho justU, Taoootnon Done, 
sent ua word to gave oner making gallllflraUo 
in our howse we hired of China Capi., 
becauee the white lyme did trowbln the 
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player or singing man, next neighbour. .. 

— Gocki’t Diary , ii. 190. 

GALLEVAT, s. The name applied 
to a kind of galley, or war-l>oat with 
oars, of small draught of water, which 
continued to be employed on the west 
coast of India down to the latter half 
•of the 18th century. The work quoted 
below under 1717 explains the galley- 
watts to be “large boats like Graves¬ 
end Tilt-lniats; they carry about 6 
Carvel-Guns and 60 men at small arms, 
and Oars ; They sail with a Peak Sail 
like the Mizen of a Man-of-War, and 
row with 30 or 40 Oars. . . . They 
are principally used for landing Troops 
for a Descent. . . .” (p. 22). The word 
is highly interesting from its genea¬ 
logical tree ; it is a descendant of the 
great historical and numerous family 
of the Galley (galley, galiot, galleon, 
galea*.*, gal lei da, galeoncino, &c.), and 
it is almost certainly the immediate 
parent of the hardly less historical 
Jolly-boat , which plays so important a 

J >art in British naval annals, [Prof, 
ikeal takes jolly-boat to bean English 
adaptation of Danish pile, 4 a yawl ’; 
Mr. Faster remarks that joilyrntt as 
an English word, is at. least as old 
as 1495-97 (Oppenhfim, Naval A-' 
counts and Inventories , Navy Jlec. Hoe. 
viii. 193) ( Letters, iii. 296).] If this W 
true, whiih we can hardly doubt, we 
shall have three of the IhniIs of the 
British man-of-war owing their names 
(quodminime reris!) to Indian originals, 
viz. the Cutter, the Itinyy, and the 
Jolly-boat to c&tur, dingy and g&lle- 
vat. This last derivation we take 
from Sir J. CampliellV, Bombay Gazetteer 
(xiii. 417), a work that one can hardly 
mention without admiration. This 


writers of the 9th century, such as 
the Contimiator of Theophanes quoted 
below, and the Emperor Leo. We 
shall find lielow the occurrence of 
galley as an Oriental word in the form 
jalia, whicli looks like an Arabized 
adoption from a Mediterranean tongue. 
The Turkish, tfio, still has hilyun for a 
ship of the line, which is certainly an 
adoption from galeone. The origin of 
galley is a very obscure question. 
Amongst other suggestions mentioned 
by Dies (Ktym. Worterb 2nd ed. i. 196- 
199) is one from 7 o\e 6 f, a shark, or 
from 7 a\ewrrjt, » sword-fish — the latter 
very suggestive of a galley with its 
aggressive beak ; another is from‘ 7 <£Xi?, 
a word in Hesychiua, which is the 
Apparent origin of 4 gallery.’ It is 
possible that ynlento , yalibte , may have 
been taken directly from the shark or 
sword-fish, though in imitation of the 
galea already in use. For we shall 
see 1k*1ow that galiot was used for a 
pirate. [The N.K.lK gives the Euro- 
jK*an synonymous words, and regards 
i the ultimate etymology of galley as 
I unknown.] 

| The word gallemt seems to come 
i directly from the gabota of the. Portu- 
j gue.se and other S. European nations, 
i a kind of inferior galley with only 
! one bank of ours, wlikb appears under 
; the form nation in Joinville, infra (not 
, to la* confounded with the galleons of a 
1 later period, which were larger vessels), 
| and often in the 13th and I4tb centuries 
; as galeota , gaHates. &< . It is constantly 
j mentioned as forming part of the 
t Portuguese fleets in hum. Bluteau 
: defines galeota as “a small galley with 
fine must, and with 15 or 20 benches a 
side, and one oar to each bench.” 


writer, who states that a form of the 
same word, galbat, is now generally 
used by the natives in Bombay waters 
for large foreign vessels, such as English 
ships and steamers, is inclined to refer 
it Ur jalia, a word for a small boat used 
on the shores of the Red Sea (see Dozy 
and Eng., p. 276), which apiiears below 
in a quotation from Ibn Batuta, and 
which vessels were called by the early 
Portuguese ycluas. Whether this word 
is the parent of galley and its deriva¬ 
tives, as Sir J. Campbell thinks, must be 
very doubtful, for galley is much older 
in European use than he seems to think, 
as the quotation from Asser shows. 
The worn also occurs in Byzantine 


a. Galley. 

c. $65.--“And then the incursion of the 
Russians (rur' Piet' afflicted the Roman ter¬ 
ritory (these arc a Scythian nation of rude 
and savage character), devastating Pontas 
. . . and investing tne City itself when 
Michael was away engaged in war with the 
ishmaelites. ... So this incursion of these 
people afflicted the empire on the one hand, 
and on the other the advance of the fleet 
on Crete, which with some 20 cymboria, 
and '7 galley* (yaXlat), and taking with it 
cargo-vessels also, went about, descending 
sometimes on the Cyclades Islands, .and 
sometimes on the whole coast (of the > main) 
right up to Proconneaus .”—Theophanu Con- 
tinnatio, Lib. iv. 33-34. 

A.n. 877. — 44 Crescebat insaper diebus 
singulis parvorsonun numerns; adeo qui- 
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dem, ut si triginta ex eis millia uaa die 
necareotur, alii sucoedebant nuraero dupli¬ 
cate. Tunc rex Aelfredus juaait cymbas et 
galeae, id est longas naves, fabncari per 
regntun, ut rmv&li proelio hoetibus adven* 
tantibus obviaret.” — Auer. Aunale* Rer. 
Ge*t. Attfrtdi Magni, ed. Wat, 1722, p. 29. 

c. 1282. — “ En cele ns vie de Genevois 
avoit soissante et di« galeis, mout bien 
anndee; cbeuetaine en estoient dui grant 
home de Gene. . . .”—Guillaume de Tyr, 
Texte Franyais, ed. Paulin Pari*, i. 398. 

1248. —Under this year Matthew Paris 
puts into the mouth of the Archbishop of 
York a punning couplet which shows the 
difference of accent with which galea in 
its two senses was pronounced: 

“ In tenris galeae, in aquis formido galeias: 

Inter eas et eas oonsulo cautus eas.” 

1249. —“ Lora s’esmut notre galie, et 
a lames bien une grant lieue avast que li uns 
ne parlast h l’autre. . . . Lora vint mesrires 
Phelippes de Monfort en un gallon,* et 
eeoria au roy: 1 Sires, area, paries h vostre 
frere le ooote de Poitiers, qui est en cel 
autre vessel.’ Lore eacria li roys; ‘ Alurae, 
alums ! * ”— Joinnlle, ed. de Wailly, p. 212. 

1517.—“ At the Archinale ther (at Venice) 
we saw in makyng iiii” (».«. 80) new galyee 
and.jplyo Bastards, and galye Sotyltes, 
besydthey that be in viage in the haven.’’— 
TorkiagtouC* Pilgrimage, p. 8. 

1542.—“ They said that the Turk had sent 
orders to certain lords at Alexandria to 
make him up galleys {gall*) in wrought 
timber, to be sent on camels to Sues; and 
this they did with great diligence ... in¬ 
somuch that every day a galley was put 
together at Sues . . . where they were 
making up 50 galleye, and 12 galwms, and 
also mail rowing-vessels, such as caturs, 
much swifter than ours.”—Correa, iv. 237. 

b. Jalia. 

1612.—“. . . and coming to Malaca and 
consulting with the General they made the 
best arrangements that they could for the 
enterprise, adding a flotilla . . . sufficient 
for any need, for it consisted of seven 
Galeote, a calamut* (!L a sangnlcel, five 
ba*tm*,T and one jalia.”—J3ocam», 1C1. 

1615. — “Yon must knew that in 1605 
there had come from the Reino(i.«. Portugal) 
one Sebastian Gonsalves Tihau ... of 
humble parentage, who betook himself to 
Bengal and commenced life as a soldier; 
and afterwards became a factor in cargoes 
of silt (which farms the chief traffic in 
those parts), and acquiring some capital in 
this business, with that he bought a jalia, 
a kind of vessel that is there used for 
fighting and trading at onoe.”— Ibid. 431. 


* Gala* la here the gslllot of later days. Bee 
above. 

f “A kind of boat,” Is all that CiawfUrd tells.— 
Malay Dial, e.v. t“ Banting, s native aailtng- 
ve ieel with two B ite Williamson, Malay Diet.: 
" BantUmy, eoort van boot met twee meeten 
Vac Xyslnga, Mohr-Put* PUL J 


1684.—“Many others (of the Firingia) 
who were on board the ghrdb*, set fire to 
their vessels, and turned their faces towards 
hell. Out of the 64 huge dingo*, 57 ghrdb*, 
and 200 jaliyas, one ghrdb and two jaliyaa 
escaped. — Capture of Hoogly in 1634, 
Badshdh A'dma, in Elliot, vii. 84. 


c. Jalba, Jeloa, &c. 

c. 1380.—“We embarked at this town 
(Jedda) on a vessel called jalba which be¬ 
longed to Roshld-eddln al-alfl al-Yamanl a 
native of Habah.”— Ibn Batata, ii. 158. The 
Translators comment: “A large boat or 
gondola made of planks stitched together 
with coco-nut fibre.” 

1518.—“ And Merocem, Captain of the 
fleet of the Grand Sultan, who was in 
Cambaya ... no sooner learned that Goa 
was taken . . . than he gave up all hopes of 
bringing hie mission to a fortunate termina¬ 
tion, and obtained permission from the King 
of Cambaya to go to Judd . . . and from 
that port set out for Suez in a shallop” 
(gelua).— Albogurrque, Hak. Soc. iii. 19. 

1538.—“. . . before we arrived at the 
Island of Rocks, we discerned three vessels 
on the other side, that seemed to us to be 
OelOM, or Terradai, which are the names of 
the vessels of that country.”— Pinto, in 
- Cogan, p. 7. 

[1611.—“ Messengers will be sent along 
the coast to give warning of any jelb* or 
ship approaching.”— iJanvert, Letters, i. 94,] 

1690.—“ In thia is a Creek very convenient 
for building Grabhs or Geloas.’— OvingUm, 
467. 

d. Galliot. 

in the first quotation we have galiot in (he 
sense of “ pirate,” 

c. 1232. - L’en leur demands de quol 
terra ; il respond irent de Flandres, de Hol¬ 
lands et de Prise ; et ce estoit vein quo il 
avoient este galiot et ul&gue do mer, bien 
buit anz, or s’estoient repenti et pour 
penitence venoient en pelerinoge en Je¬ 
rusalem.”— Guilt, d* Tyr, as above, p. 117. 

1337.-- "... que ellos doivent peurtir pour 
uenir au scruice du roy le jer J. de may 
I an 337 au plus tart e doiuent counter les 

d. 40 galfes jiour quatre mois 144000 florins 
d’or, payez en partienar la oonwagnie des 
Bardes . . . et 2000 autrm florins poor 
viretons et 2 galiotes. ”— Contract with 
Oenoete far fkrm.ee of Philip of Valoit, 
quoted by Jut, ii. 337. 

1518.—“ The Governor put on great pres¬ 
sure to embark the force, and started from 
Cochin the 20th September, 1518, with 17 
sail, besides the Goa foists, taking 3 galleys 
{gnUt) and one galeot*. two brigantines 
ftarfrtnfys), four caravels, and toe rent 
round snipe of small size.”— Ccrrta, ii. 889. 

1548,—“. . . pen a fnalveta em que ba 
d’andar o alcaide do maar.”— S. Botelho, 
Tombo, 289. 
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1662.—“A* soon as this news reached the 
Sublime Porte the 8andjak*of Katif waa 
ordered to aend Murad-Beg to take com* 
mand of the fleet, enjoining him to leave in 
the port of Baeeora one or two ships, Are 
galleys, and a galiot ."—Sidi ’Alt, p. 48. 

,, “They (the Portuguese) had 4 
ships as big as carracks, 3 ghvr&bt or great 
(rowing) vessels, 6 Portuguese caravels and 
12 smaller ghurabs, i.t. galiots with oars.” 
— Ibid. 67-68. Unfortunately the translator 
does not give the original Turkish word for 
galiot. 

c. 1610.— “Es grandee Galeres il y pent 
deux et trois cena homines de guerre, et 
on d’autres grandee Q&liotes, qu’ila nom- 
inent Frtguies, il y en peut cent. . . .”— 
1'yra.rd He Laval, ii. 72; [Hak. Hoc. ii. 118]. 

f1665.—“Ho gave a sufficient number of 
g&llotes to escort them to sea.” — Tartrnitr, 
ed. Ball, i. 193.] 

1689.— “He embarked about the middle 
of October in the year 1542, in a galiot, 
which carried the new Captain of Comorin." 
— Dryden, Life <f Xavier. (in Work*, ed. 
1821xvi. 87.) 

Gallemt. 

16,13.—“Assooue as I anchored 1 sent 
Master Molinrux in his Pinnasse, and 
Master S/u/oner; and Samuel! Squire in my 
Gellywatte to sound the depths within the 
sands." —Capt. M. ‘Dotenton, in Dvr?has, i. 
601. This illustrates the origin of Jolly, 
boat. 

• 11679.— " I know not how many Galweta.” 
— in Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. clxxxiv.] 

1717.—“Besides the Salamander Fire¬ 
ship, Terrible Bomb, six Galleywatts of 
8 guns, and 60 men each, and 4 of 6 guns 
and 50 men each ,"—Authentic and Faithful 
History of that Airh-Pgrate Tula ire Angrm 

(1766), p. 47- 

o. 1760.—“Of these armed boats called 
Gallevmta, the Company maintains also u 
competent number, for the service of their 
marine.”— Grose, ii. 62. 

1763.—“The Oallerata are large row- 
boats, built like the grab, but of smaller 
dimensions, the largest rarely exceeding 70 
tons; they have two masts . . . they nave 
40 or 60 stout oars, and may be rowed four 
milee an hour."— Orme, i. 409. 

(1818.—“. . . here they build vessels 
of all sires, from a shin of the line to the 
smallest grabs and gauiraU, employed in 
Hie Company's services."— Forbes. Or Mem. 
2nd ed. i. 94-6. ] 

OAMBIEB, s. The extract of a 
climbing shrub (Unraria Gmnbier, 
Boxb. f Nauclea Oambier , Hunter; 
N.O. Rubiacme) which ia a native of 
the regions about the Straits of Mal¬ 
acca, and is much grown in plantations 
in Singapore and the neighlwunng 
, islands. The substance in chemical 


composition and qualities strongly re¬ 
sembles catch (q.v.), and the names 
Catechu and Terra Japonica are applied 
to both. The plant is mentioned in 
Debry, 1601 (iii. 99X and by Rumphius, 
c. 1690 (v. 63), who describes its use in 
mastication with betel-nut; but there 
is no account* of the catechu made 
from it, known to the authors of the 
Pharmacographta , before 1780. Craw- 
furd gives tne name as Javanese, but 
Hanbury and Fliickiger point ont the 
resemblance to the Tamil name for 
catechu, Katta Kdmbu (Pharmaco- 
graphia , 298 teqqJ). [Mr. Skeat points 
out'that the standard Malay name is 
gamine , of which the origin ia un- 
] certain, but that the English word is 
! clearly derived from it.] 

) * 

OANDA, s. This is the H. name 
for a rhinoceros, qainda, gtnda from 
Skt. ganda (giving also yandaka , gand- 
Anga, gajendra). The note on the 
passage in Barbosa by his Hak. Soc. 
editor is a marvel in the way of error. 
The following is from a story of Correa 
alxmt a l*attle between “ Bober Mirza” 
(i.e. Sultan Balier) and a certain King 
“Cacandar” (Sikandar ?), in which I 
have been unable to trace even what 
events it misrepresents. But it keeps 
Fernan Mendez Pinto in countenance, 
as regards the latter’s statement about 
the advance of the King of the Tartars 
against Peking with four score thousand 
rhinoceroses! 

“The King Cacandar divided hie army 
into five battles well arrayed, consisting of 
140,000 horse and 280,000 foot, and in 
front of them a battle of 800 elephant*, 
which fought with swords upon their tusks, 
and on their hacks castles with archers and 
musketeers. And in front of the elephants 
80 rhinoceroses (gandas), like that which 
went to Portugal, and which they call 
IrichA ('0; these on the horn which they 
have over the snout carried three-pronged 
iron weapons with which they fought very 
stoutly . . . ana the Mogors with theur 
arrows made a great discharge, wounding 
many of the elephants and the ganda*. 
which as they felt the arrows, turned and 
fled, breaking up the battles. . . Cbmw, 
iii. 673-574. 

1616. —“The King (of Gnxerat) sent a 
Ganda to the King of Portugal,. because 
they told him that lio would be pleased to 
see her."— Barbosa, 68. 

1553.— “And in return tar many rich 
presents which this T)iogo Fernandes car¬ 
ried to the King, and besides others which 
the King sent to Affonao Alboquerque, 
there was an animal, the biggest which 
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Nature baa created after the elephant, and 
the great enemy of the latter . . . which 
the natives of the land of Camhaya, whence 
this one came, call G&nd&, and the Greeks 
and Latina Rhinoceros. A nd A ffonao d’Albo- 
querque sent this to the King Don Manuel, 
and it came to this Kingdom, and it was 
afterwards lost on its way to Rome, when 
the King sent it as a present to the Pope.”— 
Barron , Dec. IT. liv. x. Yap. 1. [Also see 
d'A IboifHtrque, Hak. Soc. iv. 104 $eq. J. 

GANTON, s. This is mentioned 
l>y some old voyagers as a weight or 
measure by which pepper was sold in 
the Malay Archipelago. It is presum¬ 
ably Malay gantang, def ined by Orawfurd 
as “a dry measure, equal to alxmt a 
gallon.” [Klinkert has : “gantang, a 
measure of capacity 5 katis among the 
Malays; also a gold weight, formerly 
6 suiu, but later I bongkal, or 8 suku .” 
Gemtang-gantang is ‘cartridge-case.’] 


1726. —“Rough Peguan G&ns (a brass 
mixt with lead). . . . — Valentijn, Chor. 34. 

1727. —“ Plenty of G&nse or Lead, which 

S tsaeth all over the Pegu Dominions, for 
oney."— A. Hamilton, li. 41 ; [ed. 1744, 
ii. 40J. 

GARCE, s. A cubic measure for 
rice, (fee., in use on the Madras coast, 
as usual varying much in value. 
Buchanan (infra) treats it as a weight. 
The word is Tel. grtrisa, gdrise, Can. 
•farad, Tam. karimi. [In Chingleput 
salt is weighed by the Garce of 124 
muunds, or nearly 5*152 tons ( Crole , 
Man. 58); in (Salem, 400 Markals (see 
MEBCALL) are 185 2 cubic feet, or 18 
quarters English (Le Fanu, Alan. ii. 
329); in Malabar, 120 Paras of 25 
Maeleod seers, or 10,800 lbs. (Logan, 
Man. ii. dxxix.). As a superficial 
measure in the N. Cirears, it is the 


1554.—“Also a candy of Goa, answers to 
140 gamtas. equivalent to 15 jxiraas, 30 
medtdas at 42 raedidas to the paraa.”—.1. 
Nunes, 39. 

[1615.—“. . . 1000 gantans of pepper." 
— Fader, Letters, iii. 168.j 

,, “ 1 sent to borow 4 or five g&ntas 

of oyle of Yasoroon Doik>. . . . But lie 
returned answer he had non, when 1 know, 
to the contrary, he bought a jmrcell out of 
my handes the other day.”— Cocks's Diary, 
i. 6. 


GANZA, s. The name given by old ! 
travellers to the metal which in former j 
days constituted the inferior currency 
of Pegu. According to some it was 
lead ; others call it a mixt metal. Lead 
in rude lumps is still used in the bazars 
of Burma for small purchases. (Yule, 
Mission to Am, 259.) The word is 
evidently Skt. knysa, ‘lieU-metal,’ 
whence Malay gangsa, which last is : 
probably the word which travellers ' 
picked up. 

1554.—“ In this Kingdom of Pegu there 
is no coined money, and what they use 
commonly consists of dishes, pans, and 
other utensils of service, made of a metal 
like frosyleyra (?), broken in pieces ; and 
this is called g&mca. . . ."—A. Nunes, 38. 

„ . . vn altra statua cosi fatta 

di Gam *, che h vn metallo di che fanno le 
lor monete, fatte di rumo e di jiiombo mes- 
colati insieme.”— fjesare Federici, in Hamusio , 
iii. 394s, 

«. 1567.—“The current money that is in 
this Cf tie, and throughout all this kingdom, 
is called Gansa or warn, which is made of 
copper and lead. It is not the money of 
the king, but every man may stamps it 
that will. . . — Caesar Frederick, E.T., in 

Pnrchas, iii. 1717*18. 


area whu-li will produce out- Garre of 
grain.] 

[168-1-5.- “A Generali to Omimccr of this 
day date cnordring them to provide 200 
gars of salt. . . ."— Pringle. Diary Ft. Ft. 
lieo. 1st ser. iv. 40, who notes that a still 
earlier use of the word will be found in 
Notes mn! ExU. i. 97.] 

1752.--“Grain Measures. 

1 Measure weighs about 26 lb. I o/.. avd. 

8 Do. is 1 Mr real 21 ., ,, 

3200 Do. is 400 do., or 

1 Garse 8100 „ ” 

Brooks, Wttykt* and M'as'tres. See., p. 6. 

1759.—“. . . a garce of rice. . . ."—In 
Daln/mple, Or. Jlejj. >. 120. 

1784.—“The day that advice was re¬ 
ceived . . . (of i>eaoc with Tippuo) at 
Madras, the price of rice fell there from 
115 to 80 pagodas the garce.” —In Seton- 
Karr, i. 13. 

1807.—“The projier native weights used 
in the Company's Joghiru arc as follows: 
10 Wn a hurt. (Pagodas) -1 Pol ant, 40 Pal amt 
-1 dray, 8 Vi say (Vees)-l Manungu, 
20 Manungvt (Maunds)---l Bo mays, 20 
Bartutys (Candies) = l Gitrsay, called by the 
English Game. The Varahunor Star Pagoda 
weighs 52j grains, therefore the Visay is 
nearly three i>ounds avoirdupois (see VI88); 
and the Garse is nearly 1265 lbs,”— F. 
Buchanan, Mysore, Ac., i. 8. 

By this calculation, the Gone should be 
9600 lbs. instead of 1265 as printed. 

GARDEE, s. A name sometimes 

S i veil, in 18th century, to native soldiers 
isciplined in European fashion, »*.e. 
sepoys (q.v.). The Indian Vocabu¬ 
lary (1788) gives: “Gardee—a, tribe 
inhabiting the provinces of Bijapore, 
&c., esteemed good foot soldiers.’! The 
word may be only a corruption of 
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* guard,’ but probably the origin 
tusigned in the second quotation may 
1 j« well founded ; ‘ Guard' may have 
shaped the corruption of Gharbi. The 
old Bengal sepoys were commonly 
known in the N.W. as Purbias or 
Easterns (see POORUB). [Women in 
the Amazon corps at Hyderabad 
(Deccan), known iis the Zafar Paltan , 
or ‘Victorious Battalion,’ were called 
g&rdunee ( Giirdani ), the feminine 
form of Gdrad or Guard.} 

1762. —“ A coffre who commanded the 
To I ingag and G&rdees . . . asked the horse¬ 
man whom the horse belonged to '.Valor 
Lcthr, m Van Sithirt, i. 1 11. 

1786.—“. . . originally they (Sipahis) 
were commanded by Arabians, or those of 
their descendants bom in the Canura an<l 
f'onean or Western parts of India, where 
those foreigners style themselves Gharbos 
or Western. Moreover these corps were 
eomj'osed mostly of Arabs, Negroes, and 
Hahissinians, all of which bear iqmii that 
coa«t the same name of Ghailn. ... In time 
the word Gharbi was corrupted by both the 
French and Indians into that of Gardi, 
which is now the general name of Si pa hies 
all over India save Bengal . . . where they 
are sided Talim/as." Note by Trails!, of 
Stir Mitlaqhrrin, ii. 911. 

(181.0.- “The women comp-sing them are 
called Gardunees, a corruption <>f our woid 
Gmud," - Blacker, Ainu, “t fhr 0 [ji rut’ons itl 
/tidai in 1M7-19, p. 213 Uote.J 

GARDENS, GARDEN-HOUSE, s. 

lu the 181 h century suburban \illas at 
Madras and (’akulut were so called. 
‘Garden Reach 1 belmt Fort William 
took its name from these. 

1682.--“ Early in the morning I wa« met 
by Mr. Littleton and most of the Factory, 
near llugly, and aliout 9 or 10 o’eWk by 
Mr. Vincent near the lhitch Garden, who 
r.imc attended hy several] Boats and Budge 
rows guarded bv 35 Firelocks, and about 50 
Rash]toots and Peons well armed."- //«/-/<•.<. 
Jiiari/, July 2-1; [link. Bi*\ i. 32). 

1685.-- “The whole Council . . . canto 
to attend the President at the garden- 
house. ...’*- I'l iinjlf, bau'fi, Fori St. 

1st ser. iv. 115; in Wheeler, i. 139. 

1747 ,._“j n oise of an Attack at the 
Garden House, if by a superior Force they 
should he oblig’d to retire, according to the 
orders and send a Horseman before t hem to 
ndvise of the Approach. . . .”—firpart of 
Cornud of Bar at Fort St. David , in India 
Office MS, Uncord*. 

1758.--“ The guard of the redoubt re¬ 
treated before them to the garden-house." 
— Ormt, ii. 303. 

„ “Mahomed Isoof . . . rode with a 
party of horse as far as Maskelyno’s 
garden.”— /bid. iii. 425. 


1772.— “The place of my residence at 
present is a garden-house of the Nabob, 
about 4 miles distant from Moonshedabad." 

— Teignmonih, Mem. i. 34. 

1782.—“ A body of Hyder’s horse were at 
St. Thomas's Mount on the 29th ult. and 
Gen. Munro and Mr. Brodie with great 
difficulty escajjed^from the General’s Gar¬ 
dens. They were pursued by Hyder’s horse 
within a mile of the Black Town ."—India 
Gazette, May 11, 

1809. —“The gentlemen of the settlement 
live entirely in their garden-houses, as they 
very properly call them.”—///. Valentin, 
i. 389. 

1810. --“. . . Rural retreats called Garden- 
houses.” — IVilluuiirni., I’. M. i: 137. 

1373.—“To let, or for sale, Serle’s Gardena 
at Adyar. - For particulars apply,” Ac.— 
Madras Mail. July 3. 

GARRY, GHARRY, s. H. ydri, a 

cart or carriage. The word is used by 
Anglo-Indians, at least on tin* Bengal 
side, in Dot Ii senses. Frequently the 
species is discriminated by a distinc¬ 
tive prefix, as Ikee-garry (jialankiu 
carriage), ^j-g-ury (chaise), rel-garry 
(railway carriage\ etc, [The modem 
davkgnrnj was in its original form 
called the “EquiroLtl Carriage,” from 
the four wheels lining of equal dimen¬ 
sions. The design i> said to have lieen 
.suggested by Lord Ellenlxirough. (See 
the account and drawing in Grant , 
Rural Lift in Bengal, 3 sc</.).] 

1310. - “The common g*horry ... is 
rarely, if ever, kept by any Eurojiean, but 
may be .seen plying for hire in various [tarts 
of t’ulcurta.”— Wdliuiianm, F. M. i. 329. 

1811. - -The Gary is represented in Sol- 
vynss engravings as a two-wheelod rath. 
see RUT) the primitive native carriage, 
milt like a light hackery) with two ponies. 

1866.- “ My husband was to have met ua 
with a two-horsegharee.’’ -Treedpan, Dawk 
/Inngabor, ASl. 

(1892.- “The briim g&ri, brougham; the 
titton g&ri. phaeton or luirouche : the vdgnlt, 
waggonette, are now built in most large 
town-. . . . The rfignit seems likely to bo 
the carriage of the future, because of its 
capacity.”— Ii. Kiiding, Beast and Man in 
India, 193.] 

GAUM, GONG, -s. A village, H. 

yrion, from Bkt.. grama. 

1519.— “ In every one of the said villages, 
which they call gufioos. "—Goa Proclam. in 
Arch. Port. Orient., fuse. 6, 38. 

Gdonwdr occurs in the same voi. (p. 75), 
under the forms panoart and gttancare, for 
the village headH m Port, India. 
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GAUBjAN, adi. This is a con¬ 
venient name which has been adopted 
of late years as a generic name for the 
existing Aryan languages of India, 
t.e. those which are radically sprung 
from,* or cognate to, the Sanskrit. The 
name (according to Mr. £. L. Bran* 
dreth) was given bv Prof. Hoernle; 
but it is in fact an adoption and adap¬ 
tation of a term used by the Pundits 
of Northern India. They divide the 
colloquial languages of (civilised) India 
into the 6 Gauras and f> Drdviras [see 
DBA VIDIAN]. The Gauras of the 
Pundits appear to be (l) Bengalee 
(Bangdli) which is the proper language 
of Gauda , or Northern Bengal, from 
which the name is taken (see 
GOUB c.), (2) Oriya, the language of 
Orissa, (31 Hindi, (4) Panjabi, (5) 
Sindhi; their Drdvira languages arc 
(1) Telinga, (2) Karnataka (Gauarese), 
(3) Marathi, (4) Gurjara (Gujarati), 
(5) Dravira (Tamil). But of these 
last (3) and (4) are really to he classed 
with the Gaurian group, so that the 
latter is to be considered as embracing 
7 principal languages. Kashmiri, 
Singhalese, and the languages or dia¬ 
lects of Assam, of Nepaul, and some 
others, have also been added to the list 
of this class. 

The extraordinary analogies l>etween 
the changes in grammar and phonology 
from Sanskrit in passing into those 
Gaurian languages, and the changes of 
Latin in passing into the Romance 
languages, analogies extending into 
minute details, have been treated by 
several scholars ; and a very interest¬ 
ing view of the subject is given by 
Mr. Brandreth in vols. xi. and xii. of 
the JJt.A.8 ., N.S. 

GAUTAMA, n.p. The surname, 
according to Buddhist legend, of the 
8akya tribe from which the Buddha 
Sakya Muni sprang. It is a derivative 
from Gotama, a name of “one of the 
ancient Yedic bard-families” (01dm- 
berg). It is one of the moat common 
names for'Buddha among the Indo- 
Chinese nations. The Sowwwna-co&om 
of many old narratives represents the 
Pali form of SPramana Gautama , “ The 
Ascetic Gautama.* 

1545.—“I will pus by them of the sect 
of Oedemata, who spend their whole life in 
crying day and night on thoee mountain*, 
Qodom ea n, Oedemas, and desist not from 


it until they fall down atark dead to the 
ground.”—Jr. M. Pinto, in Cogem, p. 222, 

o. 1590.—See under Godavery paanga 
from Ain, where Gotam occurs. 

1886.—“ J’ai cru devoir expliquer toutea 
cos choees avant que de parler de Sommomt- 
khodom (c’eat ainsi qua tea Siamois appei- 
lent le Dieu qu'ils aaorent h present). — 
I r oy. d? Siam, lies Peres Jesuits*, Paris, 
1686, p. 897. 

1087-88.—“Now tho’ they say that several 
have attained to this Felicity ( Nireupem , t.e. 
Nirvana) . . . yet they honour only one 
alone, whom they esteem to have surpassed 
all the rest in Vertue. They call him 
.Sowisiorcu-Codom ; and they say that Codcmt 
was his Name, and that wmniona signifies 
in the Baits Tongue a Talapoin of the 
Woods."— Hist. list, of Siam, by J)r La 
Loubrrr , E.T. i. 130. 

[1727.—“. . . inferior Gods, such as 
Somwa Cuddoxn. . . — A. Hamilton. ed. 
1744, ii. 54.] 

1782-—“ Los Pegnuins et les Bab mans. . . . 
Quant h leurs Dieux, ils on comptent sept 
principaux. . . . Cependant ils n’en adorent 
qu’un seul, qu’ils appellent Qodsmaa. , . .” 
— Sonnrrat, li. 299. 

1800.—“ Gotma, or Goutum, according to 
the Hindoos of India, or Gaudma among 
the inhabitants of the more eastern parts, is 
said to have boen a philosopher ... he 
taught in the Indian schools, the heterodox 
religion and philosophy of Boodh. Tho 
image that represents Boodh is called Gau¬ 
tama, or Goutum. . . ."—fir ymes, Embassy, 
299. 

1828.—“The titlesor sy nonymesof Buddha, 
as they were given to me, are as follow: 
“ Kotamo [Gautama) . . . Somana kot&mo, 
agreeably to the interpretation given me, 
means in the Pali language, the priest 
Gautama.”— Crawfurd, Emb. to Siam, p. 
307. 

GAVEE, 8. Topsail. Nautical 
jargon from Port, gavea, the top. 
(Roebuck). 

GAVIAL, a This is a name 
adopted by zoologists for one of the 
alligators of the Ganges and other 
Indian rivers, Gavialu gangeticus, &c. 
It is the less dangerous of the Gangetie 
saurian*, with long, slender, sub- 
cylindrical jaws expanding into a 
protuberance at the muzzle. The 
name must have originated in some 
error, probably a clerical one, for the 
true word is Hind. ghaHydl , and gavial 
is nothing. The term (eariydft) is used 
by Baber (p. 410), where the trans¬ 
lator’s note says: “The gerlali is 
the round-mouthed crocodile," words 
which seem to indicate the ut agar 
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(flee MUGOUR) (Grocodibu biporcatus) 
not the ghariydl. 

e. 1809.—“In tb« Brohmoputro as well 
as in the Ganges there are twu kind* of 

__iT-i n_«__l_ xl_j 


the other is oalled Bongcha."— Buchanan't 
Rungpoor, in Eastern India, iii v 581-2. 

QAZAT, s. This is domestic Hind, 
for ‘dessert.’ (Panjab N. <t Q. ii. 184). 

GECKO, s. A kind of house lizard. 
The word is not now in Anglo-Indian 
use; it is a naturalist’s word ; and 
also is French. It was no doubt 
originally an onomatopoeia from the 
creature’s reiterated utterance. Marcel 
Devic says the word is adopted from 
Malay gekok [qikoq\. This we do not] 
find in Crawfurd, who has tdkd, tdJc/k, 
and gokd, all evidently attempts to 
represent the utterance. In Burma 
the same, or a kindred lizard, is called 
toktd, in like imitation. 

1631.—Bontius seems to identify this 
lizard with the Guana (q.v.), and says its 
bite is so venomous as to be fatal unless the 
part be immediately cut out, or cauterized. 
This is no doubt a fable. “ Noatratia ipsum 
animal apposite vocabulo gecco vacant; 
quippo non sec us ao Coccyx apud nos suum 
eantnm iterat, etiam gecko ossiduo sonat, 
prius edito stridore uualem Pieus emittit.” 
—Lib. V. cap. 6, p. 5v. 

1711.—“ Ghacoofl, as Cnckoos receive their 
Names from the Noise they make. . . . 
They are much like lizards, but larger. Tie 
said their Dung is so venomous,” Ac.— 
Lockyer, 84. 

1727.—“They have one dangerous little 
Animal called a Jaokoa, in shape almost 
like a Lizard. It is very malicious . . . and 
wherever the Liouor lights on an Animal 
Body, it presently cankers the Flesh.”— 
A. Hamilton, ii. 131; [ed. 1744, ii. 136]. 

This is still a common belief. (See 

BXSOOBBA). 

1383.—“ This was one of those little house 
lizards called geckos, which have pellets at 
the ends of tneir toes. They are not re¬ 
pulsive brutes like the garden lizard, and t 
am always on good terms with them. They 
have full liberty to make use of my house, 
for which they seem grateful, and say chuck, 
ebook, ohuok. ’—Trihet on My Frontier, 38. 

GBNTOO, s. and adj. This word 
is a corruption of the Portuguese 
Qmtio, ‘a gentile’ or heathen, which 
they applied to the Hindus in contra¬ 
distinction to the Morot or' Moors/ t.e. 
Mohammedans. [See MOOR.] Both 


terms are now obsolete among English 
people, except perhaps that Uentoo still 
lingers at Madras in the sense b; lor 
the terms Gmtio and Qentoo were 
applied in two senses: 

&. To the Hindis generally. 

b. To the Te]pgu-speaking Hindus 
of the Peninsula specially, and to their 
language. 

The reason why the term became 
thus specifically applied to the Telugu 
people is probably because, when 
the Portuguese arrived, the Telugu 
monarchy of Vijayanagara, or Bija- 
nag&r (see BIS1TAGA&, NAR8INGA) was 
dominant over great part of the Penin¬ 
sula. The officials were chiefly of 
Telugu raee, and thus the people ol 
this race, as the most important section 
of the Hindus, were par excellence the 
GentiUs, and their language the Gentile 
language. Besides these two specific 
senses, Gmtio was sometimes used for 
heathen in general. Thus in F. M. 
Pinto: “ A very famous Corsair who 
was called Himmilau, a Chinese by 
nation, and who from a Gentio as he 
was, had a little time since turned 
Moor_Ch. L. 


1548.—“Tbe Religiatot of this territory 
spend so largely, ana give such great aim* 
at the cost of your Highness's administration 
that it disposes of a good part of tbe funds. 
... I believe indeed they do all this in real 
zeal and sincerity . . . but I think it might 
be reduced a half, and at! for the better; 
for there are some of them who often try to 
make Christians by force, and worr? the 
Gentooe (jentios) to such a degree that it 
drives the population away."— Smao Botelho 
('aria* , 35. 

1563.—“. . . Among tbe Omtdee (Gett- 
tios) Mo is as much as to say ‘King.’”— 
i/areia, f. 355. 

„ “This ambeiuris is not so highly 
valued among the Moors, but it is highly 
prized among the Gentiles.”— f. 14. 

1582.—“A gentile . . . whose name was 
Canaoa.”— Castaiteda, trans. by N. L., f. 31. 

1588. — In a letter of this year to the 
Viceroy, the King (Philip 11.) says he 


“understands the Gentles are much the 
beat persons to whom to farm the alfandcgae 
(customs, Ac.), paying well and regularly, 
and it does not seem contrary to canon-law 
to farm to them, but on this he will consult 
the learned.”—In Arch. Port. Orient, fuse. 
3, 135. 

e, 1610.—“Us (lee Portugais) ezeresnt 
ordinalrement de semblablee oruautea tors 
qu’ils eortent en trouppe le long des ooetes, 
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bruslans et saccageans ces pauurea Gen tils 
qui na desirent qua leur bonne grace, et leur 
amitifi mais ils n’en ont paa plus da pitifi 
pour cela .’’—Moojuet, 349. 

1630.—“. . . which Gentiles are of two 
aorta . . . first the purer Gentiles ... or 
else the impure or vncleano Gentiles . . . 
such are the husbandmen or inferior sort 
of people called the (fou/ees." — H. Lord, 
Display, 4c., 85. 

1673. —"The finest Dames of the Gentues 
disdained not to carry Water on their 
Heads. ”— Fryer, 116. 


1781.—"They (Syrian Christiana of Tre- 
vanoore) acknowledged a Gentoo Sovereign,, 
but they were governed even in temporal 
concerns by the bishop of Angamala.”— 
Gibbon, cb. xlvii. 

1784. —"Captain Francis Swain Ward, of 
the Madras Establishment, whose paintings 
and drawings of Gentoo Architecture, 4c., 
are well known.’’—In Seton-Karr, i. 81. 

1785. —" I found this large concourse (at 
ChAndernagore) of people were gathered 
to see a Gentoo woman burn herself with 
her husband."— Ibiit. i. 90. 


„ "Gentuea. tho Portuguese idiom for 
Gentiles, are the Aborigines/’— Ibid. 27. 

1679.— In Fort St. Goo. Cons, of 29th 
January, the Black Town of Madras is 
called "the Gentne Town.”— Note*andExts., 
No. ii. 3. 

1682. —"This morning a Gentoo sent by 
Bulchund, Governour of Hugly and Cassum- 
bazar, made complaint to me that Mr. 
Charnock did shamefully — to y® great 
scandal of our Nation —keep a Gentoo 
woman of his kindred, nhich he has had 
these 19 years ."—Jin foes, Diary, Dec. 1.: 
[Hak. Hoc. i. 52J. 

1683. — "The ceremony used by these 
Gentu a in their sicknesse is very strange ; 
they bring y* sick person ... to y* brink e 
of y« River Ganges, on a Vott. . . ."-—Ibid. 
May 10 ; [Hak. Hoc. i. 861. 

In Stevens’s Trans, of Faria y .Sousa (1695) 
tho Hindus are still culled Gentiles. And it 
would seem that the English form Gentoo 
did not come into general use till late in the 
17th century. 

1767.—"In order to transact Business of 
any kind in this Countrey you must at least 
have a .Smattering of the language. . . . 
The original Language of this Countrey (or 
at least the earliest we know of) is the 
Bengala or Gentoo ; this is commonly 
spoken in all parts of the Countrey. But 
tne politest language is the Moors or 
Mussulmans, and Persian."— MS. Letter of 
Janies Rennetl. 

1772.—“ It is customary with the Gentoos. 
as soon as they have acquired a moderate 
fortune, to dig a pond."— Teiynmouth, Mem. 
i. 36. 

1774. '-"When 1 landed (on island of 
Bali) the natives, who are Gentoos, came on 
board in little canoes, with outriggers on 
each side.”— Forrest, V. fo N. Guinea, 169. 

1776. — “A Code of Gentoo Laws or 
Ordinations of the Pundits. From a Persian 
Translation, made from tho original writton 
in the Shanskrit Language. Lmdon, 
Printed in the Year 1776/’—(Title of Work 
by Nathaniel Braxsoy Haihed.) 

1778. — "The peculiar patience of the 
Gentoos in Bengal, their affection to busi¬ 
ness, and the peculiar cheapness of all 
productions either of commerce or of neces¬ 
sity, had concurred to render the details of 
the revenue the most minute, voluminous, 
and complicated system of accounts which 
exist in the universe/’— Orme, ii. 7 (Reprint). 


„ " The original inhabitants of India are 

called Gentoos." — Carraccioli’s Life of Clite, 

i. 122. 

1803.—" Peregrine. 0 mine is an accom¬ 
modating i>ulato, hostess. I have swallowed 
burgundy with tho French, hollands with 
the Dutch, sherbet with a Turk, sloe-juice 
with an Euglishinan, and [water with a 
simple Gentoo. Co!man's John Bull, i. 
sc. 1. 

1807. —“I was not prepared for the entire 
nakedness of tho Gentoo inhabitants.”— 
Lord Minto in India, 17. 

b.— 

1648.— "The Heathen who inhabit the 
kingdom of Golconda, and are spread all 
over India, arc called Jentivea." — Fa* 
Ticiet, 59. 

1673. —"Their Language they call gene- 
rally Gentu . . . the peculiar Name of their 
Speech is Telinya." — Fryer, 33. 

1674. — " 50 Pagodas gratuity to John 
Thomas ordered for good progress in the 
Gentu tongue, Lith speaking and writing/' 
— Fott St. Geo. (."vns, in Foies and Kxts. 
No. i. 32. 

1681.— 41 Ho bath the Gentue language.” 
n Yule, U.dyes' Diary, Hak. Soc. 

ii. cclxxxiv.j 

1683.--"Thursday, 21st June. . . . The 
Hon. Company having sent us a l*w with 
reference to the Natives ... it is ordered 
that tho first Iks translated into Portuguese, 
Gentoo, Malabar, and Moors, and pro¬ 
claimed solemnly by beat of drum.” — 
Afwiras Consultation, in Wheeler, i. 314. 

1719.—“Bills of sale wrote in Gentoo on 
Cajan leaves, which are entered in the 
Register kept by the Town Conicopiy for 
that purpose.”— Ibid. ii. 314. 

1726.—"The proper vernacular here (Gol¬ 
conda) is the Gentoos (Jentiefs) or Tel- 
ingaas.”— Va/entijn, Ohor. 37. 

1801.—"The Gentoo translation of the 
Regulations will answer tor the Ceded 
Districts, for even . . . tho most Canarine 
part of them understand Gentoo.”— Af unto, 
in Life, i. 321. 

1807.—"A Grammar of the Gentoo lan¬ 
guage, as it is understood and spoken by 
tho Gentoo People, residing north and 
north-westward of Madras. By a Civil 
.Servant under the Presidency of Fort St. 
George, many yean resident in the Northern 
Circars. Madras. 1807.” 
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1817.—The third grammar of the Telugu 
language, published in this year, is called a 
‘Gentoo ( Grammar.’ 

1887.—“I mean to amuse myself with 
learning Gentoo, and have brought a Moon- 
shee with mo. Gentoo is the language of 
this part of the country [Godavery delta], 
and one of the prettiest of all tho dialects. 

— Letters from Madras, 189. 

Q-HAXJT, s. Hind. ghdt. 

a. A landing - place ; a path of 
descent to a river ; the place of a 
ferry, &c. Also a quay or the like. 

b. A path of descent from a moun¬ 
tain ; a mountain pass ; and hence 

c. , n.p. The mountain ranges parallel 
to the western and eastern coasts of the 
Peninsula, through which the qhdts or 
passes lead from the table-lands above 
down to the roast and lowlands. It 
is probable that foreigners hearing 
these trails spoken of respectively n-> 
the country above and the country 
below the' Ghats (see BALAGHAUT) 
were led to regard the word Ghats as 
a proper name of the mountain range 
itself, or (like J)c Bairns below) as a 
word signifying range. And this is 
in analogy with many other rases of 
mountain nomenclature, where the 
name, of a pass has been transferred 
to a mountain chain, or where the 
word for ‘a pass’ lues been mistaken 
for a won! for ‘mountain range.’ The 
proper sense of the word is well ilhis- 
strated from Sit A. Wellesley, under b. 

1809.—“The davthjs there took to their 
, paddles, and keeping the l>ean» to the 
current the whole way, contrived to land us 
at the destined gaut.”—i.rf. Vafrntia, i. 186. 

1824.—“ It is really a very large place, 
and rises from the river in an aniphilheatral 
form . . . with many very fine ghits 
descending ‘ to the water’s edge."— richer, 
i. 167. 

b.— 

e. 1816.—“ In 17 more days they arrived 
at Gurgenw. During those 17 days the 
Ohitl were passed, nnd great heights and 
depths were seen amongst the bills, where 
even the elephants became nearly invisible.” 
—Amir KhvxrH, in Elliot, iii. 86. 

This passage illustrates how the 
transition from b to c occurred. The. 
Gkdts here meant are not a range of 
mountains so called, but, as the con¬ 
text shows, the passes among the 
Vmdhya and Satpura hills. Compare 


the two following, in which ‘down the 
ghauls' and ‘down the passes' mean 
exactly the same thing, though to 
many people the former expression 
will suggest ‘down through a range 
of mountains called the Ghauts.' 

1803.—"The enemy are down the ghaut* 
in great consternation.*’— Wellington, ii. 333. 

,, “ The enemy hnve 6ed northward, 

and are getting down the passes as fast its 
they can.”— M. El phi n stone, in Life by 
OolehrooLe, i. 71. 

1826. -- “Though it was still raining, I 
walked up the Bohr Gh&t, four miles and a 
half, to Candaulah.”— Heher, ii. 136, ed. 
1844. That is, up one of the Passes, from 
which Europeans called the mountains them¬ 
selves “ the Ghauts." 

The. following passage indicates that 
the great. Sir Walter, with his usual 
j sagacity, saw the true sense of the word 
i in its geographical use, though misled 
by lw»oks to attribute to the (so-called) 

4 Eastern Ghauts’ the character that 
belongs to the Western only. 

1827. —“. . . they approached the Ghauts, 
those tremendous mountain passes which 
descend frotn the table-land of Mysore, and 
through which the mighty streams that arise 
in the ecutre >>f the Indian Peninsula find 
their way to tho ocean ."—The Surgeon's 
Daughter, ch. xiii. 

C.— 

1663.—“The most notable division which 
Nature lmth planted in this land is a chain 
of mountains, which the natives, by a generic 
ap|iellfttion, because it bus no proper name, 
call Gate, which is as much as to say Serra 
—De Itarros , Dec. 1. liv. iv. cap. rii. 

1661.— “This Serra is called Gate.”— 
Coriett, Isndas, ii. 2, 56. 

1563.—“The Ouncam, which is tho land 
skirting the sea, up to a lofty range which 
they cadi Guate. Garcia, f. 346. 

1672.-- 

“ Da terra os Naturaos Ihe chamam Gate, 

Do pc do qual pequena quantidade 

Re ostendc lifla fralda estreitn, quo com- 
bate 

Do nrnr a natural ferocidade. . . .” 

Cam ties, vii. 22. 

Englished by Burton: 

“ The country-people* call this range the 
Ghaut, 

and from its foot-hills scanty breadth 
there be, 

whose seaward - sloping coast-plain long 
hath fought 

’gainst Ocean's natural ferocity. . . .” 

1623.—“We commenced then to ascend 
the mountain-(range) which the people of 
the country call Gat, and which tmverees 
in the middle the whole length of that part 
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of India which projects into the sea, bathed 
on the east side by the Gulf of Bengal, and 
on the west by the Ocean, or Sea of Goa.”— 
— P. della Valle, ii. 32; [Hak. Soc. ii. 222]. 

1673.—“The Mountains here are one con¬ 
tinued ridge . . . and are all along called 
Oaot.”— /Vyer, 187. 

1685. —“ On les appille, man tag ties tie 
Gatte, c’est coname qui diroit montagnos do 
montagnes, Gatte en langue du pays ne 
signiflant autre chose que inontagne ” (quite 
wrong).— Hiheyro, Ueytan, (Fr. Trar.sl.), p. 4. 

1727.— “The great Rains and Dews that 
fall from the Mountains of Gatti, which ly 
25 or 30 leagues up in the Country.” —,1. 
Hamilton, i. 282; [ed. 1744, ii. 285]. 

1762.—“ All the South part of India save 
the Mountains of Gate (a string of Hills in 
ye country) is level Land the Mould scarce 
so deep as in England. ... As you make 
use of every expedient to drain the water 
from your tilled ground, so the Indians 
take care to keep it in theirs, and for this 
reason sow only in the level grounds.”— AfS 
Letter of James Ilennell, March 21. 

1826.— “The mountains aro nearly the 
same height . . . with the average of Welsh 
mountains. ... In one respect, and only 
one, tho Ghits have the advantage, — their 
precipices are higher, and the outlines of the 
hills consequently bolder.”— Heber, ed. 1814, 
ii. 136. 

GHEE, s. Boiled Butter; tin* uni¬ 
versal medium of cookery throughout 
India, supplying tin- place occupied hy 
oil in Southern Europe, and more ; 
[the mmn of Arabia, the raughan of 
Persia]. The word is Hind, yhl, Skt. 
ghrita. A short hut explicit account 
of the mode of preparation will he 
found in the English Cyclopaedia (Arts 
and Sciences), s.v. ; [anrl in fuller 
detail in Watt, Scan. Did. iii. 491 scqq.\ 

c. 1590. —" Most of them (Akbar’s ele¬ 
phants) get 5 s. (era) of sugar, 4 s. of ghi, 
and half a man of rice mixed with chillier, 
Cloves, Ac. “—A In-V-/1 ibari, i. 130. 

1673.—“They will drink milk, and boil'd 
butter, which they call Qho."—Fryer, 33, 

1783.—“ In most of the prisons ['of Hydcr 
’AH] it was the custom to celebrate particular 
days, when the funds admitted, with the 
luxury of plantain fritters, a draught of 
sherbet, and a convivial song. On one 
occasion the old Scotch ballad, ' My wife has 
ta’en the gee,’ was admirably sung, and 
loudly encored. ... It was reported to the 
Kelledar (see KILLADAR) that the prisoners 
said and sung throughout the night of 
nothing but ghee. . . . The Kelledar, 
certain that discoveries had been made re¬ 
garding his malversations in that article of 
garrison store, determined to conciliate their 
secrecy by causing an abundant supply of 
this unaccustomed luxury to be thenceforth 
placed within the reach of their farthing 
purchase*. Wilis, Hid. Sketches, ii. 154. 


1785.—“The revenues of the oily of 
Decca . . . amount annually to two kherore 
(see CHORE 1, proceeding from the customs 
and duties levied on ghotl’—Carraccioli 
L. of Glire, i. 172. 

1817.—“Tho great luxury of the Hindu 
is butter, prepared in a manner peculiar to 
himself, and called by him ghee."— Mill, 
Hist. i. 410. 

GHILZA1, n.p. One of the most 
famous of the tribes of Afghanistan, 
anil probably the strongest, occupying 
the high plateau north of Kandahar, 
and extending (roundly speaking) 
eastward to the Kulimiiui mountains, 
and north to the Kabul River. They 
were supreme in Afghanistan at the 
beginning of the 18th century, and for 
a time possessed the throne of Ispahan. 
The following paragraph occurs in the 
article Akohanistan, in the 9th ed. 
of the Knnjc. Hritan., 1874 (i. 235), 
written by one of the authors of t bi- 
boo k :— 

“ It is renmrkab’o that the old Arab 
geographera of the 10th and 11th ccuturic'- 
place in the <lhil/jii country” (i.*. the 
country now occupied by the Ghilxais, or 
nearly so) “a people <idled Khilijis, whom 
they call a trib*: of Turks, b> whom belonged 
u famous family of Delhi Kings. The pro¬ 
bability of flic identity of the Khilijis and 
Ghilzais obvious, and the question touches 
others regarding the origin of the Afghans , 
but it does not seem to have been gone 
into.” 

Nor 1ms the. writer since ever been 
able to go into it. But whilst he ha- 
never regarded the suggestion as more 
than a prohahle one, lie has seen no 
reason to reject it. He may add that 
on starting the idea to Sir Henry 
Rawlinson (to whom it seemed new), 
a high authority on such a question, 
though he would not. accept it, lie made 
a candid remark to the effect that, the 
Ghilzais had undoubtedly a very Turk- 
like aspect. A belief in this identity 
was, as we have recently noticed, enter¬ 
tained hy t he traveller Charles Masson, 
as is shown in a passage quoted lielow. 
And it has also been maintained by 
Surgeon Major Bellew, in Ida Races of 
Afylumistan (1880), [wlu> (p. 100) refers 
the name to Khilichi , a swordsman. 
The folk etymology of ])« Ouigne.s 
and D’Herbelot is Kail, * repose,’ 

‘ hungry,' given to an officer by Ogonr. 
Khan, who delayed on the road to kill 
game for his sick wife! 

All the accounts of the Ghilzais in- 
dicate great differences between them 
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and the other tribes Of Afghanistan; i 
whilst there seems nothing impossible, ] 
or even unlikely, in the partial as- i 
emulation of a Turki tribe in the 
course of centuries to the Afghans 
who surround them, and the con.se- ; 
([■lent assumption of a quasi-Afghan 
genealogy. We do not find that 
Mr. Klphiustone makes any explicit 
reference to the (juestion now before 
us. But two of llie notes to his 
Hutforu (5th ed. p. 322 and 384) seem 
to indicate that it. was in bis mind. 
In the latter of these be sav> : “The 
Khiljis . . . though Turks bv descent. 

. . . had been St> long settled among 
the Afghans that they had almost, 
become identified with that people ; 
but they probably mixed more with 
other nations, or at. lea«t with their 
Turki brethren, and would lv more 
civilized than the geneialitv of Afghan 
mountaineers." The learned and emi¬ 
nently judicious William Krskine was 
also inclined to accept the identity of 
the two trilies, doubting (but perhaps 
needlessly) whether the Khiliji had 
beeu really of Turki race. We have 
not been able, to meet with any trans¬ 
lated author who mentions both Khiliji 
and (jhilzai. In the following quota¬ 
tions all the earlier refer to Khiliji, 
and the later to (iliilzai. Attention 
may be called to the expressions in 
the quotation from Ziauddin Band, 
as indicating some great ditferem e 
Ijfct.ween the Turk proper and the 
Khiliji even then. The language of 
Baber, again, so far as it goes, seems to 
indicate, that by his time the Glulzais 
were regarded as an Afghan clan. 

c. 940.- - “ llajjuj had delegated 'Abdur¬ 
rahman ibn Mnbommed ibn al-Anhath to 
Sijistan, Boat and Rukhfij (Aruchosia) to 
rnako war on the Turk tribes diffus-en in 
those regions, and who are known ns Ghftz 
and Khulj . . ."~M ax'mil, v. 302. 


banks of the Helmand), and whose dwellings 
are spread abroad to the north of India and 
on tne borders of Ohaur and of Western 
Sijiston. They possess cattle, wealth, and 
the various products of husbandry 4 they 
all have the aspect of Turks, whether as 
regards features, dress, and customs, or as 
regards their araffi ana manner of making 
war. They are pacific people, doing aim 
thinking no evil."—hirin', i. 457- 

1289. —“ At the same time JaUlu-d din 
(Khilji), who was ’Aru-i-mamAlik (Master- 
master-general), had gone .to BahArpdr, 
attended by a body of his relations and 
friends. Here he held a master and in¬ 
spection of the forces. He came of a race 
different from that of the Turks, so he had 
no confidence in them, nor would the Turks 
own him as lielonging to the number of 
their friends, . . . The people high and 
low . . . were all troubled by the ambition 
of the Khiljis, and were strongly opposed 
to Jalfttu-d dfn's obtaining the crown. . . . 
Sultan Jaldlu-d din Firoz Khilji ascended 
the throne in the . . . year 688 A.H. . . . 
The jtoople of the city (of Delhi) had for 80 
years been governed by sovereigns of Turk 
extraction, and were averse to the suooes- 
don of the Khilji* . . . they were struck 
with admiration and amazement at seeing 
the Kthtji.i occupying the throne of the 
Turks, and wondered how the throne had 
passed from the one to the other.”— 
din fianti. in Elliot, iii. 134-136. 

14tli cent. — The continuator of Raahidud- 
din enumerates among the tribes occupying 
the country which we now call Afghanistan, 
(■thirit, ff/rawit, Svjudarljt, Sejzu, Khilij, 
Balnch and Afghans. Bee Notices et KxtmiU, 
mv. 494. 

c. 1507.—“1 set out from KsEbul for the 
purpose of plundering and beating up the 
quarters of the Gthiljis ... a good farsang 
from the Ghilji camp, we observed a black¬ 
ness, which was either owing to the Ghiljis 
being in motion, or to smoke. The young 
and inexperienced men of the army all set 
forward full speed ; I followed them for two 
kos, shooting arrows at their horses, and at 
length chocked thoir speed. When five or 
six thousand men sot out on a pillaging 

S -, it. is extremely difficult to maintain 
.iliu#. ... A minaret of skulls was 
erected of the heads of these Afghans.” — 
Jiahcr , pp. 220-221 ; see also p. 225. 


q. 950.—“The Khalaj is a Turki tribe, 
which in ancient times migrated into the 
country that lies between India and the 
parts of Bijist&n beyond the Ghur. They 
are a pastoral people and resemble the Turks 
in their natural characteristics, thoir dross 
and their language."— htatkri, from 7> 
Goejc's text, p. 245. 

c. 1030.-“ The Afghans and Khiljis 
having submitted to him (Sahaktigfn), ho 
admitted thousands of them . . . into tho 
rankB of his armies."— Al-VtbL, in Kllvot, 
li. 24. 

0 .1150.-''The Khilkhs (read Khilij) are 
paople of Turk race, who, from an early 
date invaded this country (Diwar, on the 


[1753. —“ Tho Cllgis knowing that his 
troops must pass thro' their mountains, 
waited for them in the defiles, and succes¬ 
sively defeated several bodies of Mahommed's 
army.” -hanirtty, Hitt. Acr. iii. 24.] 

1842.—“The Ghilji tribes occupy the 
principal portion of the country between 
Kindahir and Ghazni. They are, more¬ 
over, tho most numerous of the Afghin 
tribes, and if united under a capable chief 
might . . . become the most powerful. » . . 
They are bravo and warlike, hut have a 
sternness of disposition amounting to ferocity. 
. . . Borne of the inferior Ghiljis are so 
violent in their intercourse with strangers 
that they can scarcely be considered in the 
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light of human beings, while no language 
can describe the terrors of a transit through 
their country, or the indignities which have 
to be endured. . . . The Ohiljis, although 
considered, and calling themselves, Afghans, 
and moreover employing the Pashto, or 
Afgh&u dialect, are undoubtedly a mixed 
race. * 

“The name is evidently a modification 
or corruption of Khalji or Khilaji, that of 
a great Turk! tribe mentioned by sherifudin 
in his history of Taimur. . . Ch. Mas - 
iOH, Ifarr. various Journeys, Ac., ii. 204, 

206,207. 

1854.—"The Ghiiri was succeeded by the 
KhUji dynasty; also said to be of Tnrki 
extraction, but which seems rather to have 
been of Afghan raeo; and it may be doubted 
if they are not of the Ghilji Afghans."— 
JBrtkine, Bliher and HnmAyun , i. 404. 

1880.— "As a race the Ghilji mix little 
with their neighbours, and indeed differ m 
many respects, both as to internal govern¬ 
ment and domestic customs, from the other 
races of Afghanistan . . . the great majority 
of the tribe are pastoral in their habits of 
life, and migrate with the seasons from the 
lowlands to the highlands with their families 
and flocks, and easily portable black hair 
tents. They never settle in the cities, nor 
do they engage in the ordinary handicraft 
trades, but they manufacture carpets, felts, 
Ac., for domestic use, from the wool and 
hair of their cattle. . . . Physically they 
are a remarkably tine race . . . but they 
are a very barbarous people, the pastoral 
class especially, and in their wars exces¬ 
sively savage and vindictive. 

“ Several of the Ghilji or Ghtlzai-clans are 
almost wholly engaged in the carrying 
trade botween India and Afghanistan, and 
the Northern States of Central Asia, and 
have been so for many centuries."— Races of 
Afghanistan, by Be/tno, p. 103. 

(SEOUL, s. ' Ar. (thill, P. ghol. A 

S oblin, iftsovaa, or man - devouring 
emon, especially haunting wilder¬ 
nesses. 


c. 70.—“ In the deserts of Affricke yee 
shall meet oftentimes with fairies,* appear¬ 
ing in the shape of men and women; but 
they vanish soone away, like fantastical! 
illusions.'— Pliny, by Ph. Holland, vii. 2. 

c. 940.—“The Arabs relate many strange 
stories about the Ghhl and their trans¬ 
formations. . . . The Arabs allege that the 
two feet of the Ghfll are ass’s feet. . . . 
These GMl, appeared to travellers in the 
night, and at hours when one meets with 
no one on the road* the traveller taking 
them for some of their companions followed 
them, but the GhQl led them astray, and 
caused them to loto their way."— Afax'vdi, 
iii. 314 teqy. (There is much more after 
the copious and higgledy-piggledy Plinian 
fashion of this writer,) 


* There !«,»> Justification for (bis word In the 

Ifitf*. 


c. 1420.—“In exitu desert! . . . ram 
mirandara dieit contigisae. Nam cum oirciter 
medium noctom quieacentes magno mur- 
mure strepituque audito suspicarontur omnes, 
Arabes praedones ad so spoliandos venire 
. . . viderunt plurimas equituiu turmas 
transeuntium. . . . Plures qui id antea 
viderant, daemones (ghfllfi, no doubt) esse 
per desertum vagantes asseruere.”— NU\ 
Conti, in Poggio, iv. 

1814.—“ The Afghauns lielieve each of the 
numerous solitudes in the mountains and 
dosarts of their country to be inhabited by 
a lonely daemon, whom they call Ohootee 
Bemtnvn (the Goule or Spirit of the Waste); 
they represent him as a gigantic and fright¬ 
ful spectre (who devours any jwssenger 
whom chance mu> bring within his haunts." 
—Elpkinstone s Canliuf, ed. 1839, i. 291. 

[GHUBBA, s. Hind, gharti, Ski. 
ghata . A water-pot made of clay, of a 
spheroidal shape, known in S. India as 

the chatty. 

(1827.—".... the Rajah sent ... 60 
Gurrahs (earthen vessels holding a gallon) 
of sugar-candy and sweetmeats. —Af undo, 
Pen and Pencil Sketches, 66.] 


GHUBBY, GUBBEE, s. Hind. 

ghttri. A clepsydra or water-instru¬ 
ment, for measuring time, consisting 
of a floating cup with a small hole in 
it, adjusted so that it fills and sinks 
in a fixed time; also the gong by 
which the time so indicated is struck. 
This latter is properly ghuriydl. Hence 
also a clock or watch : also the 60th 
part of a day and night, equal there¬ 
fore to 24 minutes, was in old Hindu 
custom the space of time indicated by 
the clepsydra just mentioned, and was 
called a gharl. But in Anglo-Indian 
usage, the word is employed for ‘an 
hour,’ [or some indefinite period of 
time]. The water-instrument is some¬ 
times called Pun-Ghurry (panghari 
quasi pdni-ghari ); also the >Sun-dial, 
Dhoop-Ghurry (dhfcp, ‘sunshine’); 
the hour-glass, Bet-Gnurry (ret, retd, 
‘ sand ’), 


(Ancient).—“The magistrate, having em¬ 
ployed the first four Ghurries of the day in 
bathing and praying, . . . shall sit upon 
the Judgment 8eat."-~Cbd« of the. Oerdoo 
Iam (Hulked , 1776), 104. 

[1526.—“ Gheri." flee under PUHTJB. 

[e. 1590.—An elaborate account of this 
method of measuring time will be found 
in Ain, ed. Jarred, iii. 15 seg. 

[1616.—“About a niry after, the rest of 
my company arrived with the money.”— 
Foster, Letters , iv. 343.] 
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1633.—"First they take a great Pot of 
Water . . . and putting thereto a little Pot 
(this lesser pot having a small hole in the 
bottome of it) t the water issuing into it 
having filled it, then they strike on a great 
plate of brasse, or very fine metal, which 
stroak maketh a very great sound ; this 
Rtroak or parcell of time they cali a Uoome, 
the small Pot being full they call a Gree, 
8 grees make a Par, which Par (see 
PUHUR) is three hours by our accompt."— 
II'. Bruton, in Halt. v. 51. 

1709.—“Or un gari est line de leurs 
hcures, raais qui est Lien petite cn comparai- 
son des nOtres; car ello n’est quo de vingt- 
neuf minutes et environ quarante-trois 
sceondes."(?)— Lettres Edif. xi. 233. 

1785.—“We have fixed the Com at 6,000 
Cu;, which distance must bo travelled by 
the postmen in a Ghurry and a half. . . . 
If the letters are not delivered according to 
this rate ... you must flog the Hurk&reJu 
belonging to you.”— Tippoo's Letters, 215. 

[1869.—Wallace describes an instrument 
of this kind in use on board a native vessel. 
“ 1 tested it with my watch and found that 
it hardly varied a minute from one hour to 
another, nor did the motion of the vessel 
have any effect upon it, as the water in the 
bucket of course kept level.”— Wat tare, 
Malay Arc/up., ed. 1890, p. 314.] 


GINDY, s. The original of this 
word belongs to the Draviuian tongues ; 
Malay til. kindi ; Tel. yitjdi; Tam. hu¬ 
nt, from v. kinu, 4 to lie hollow ’; and 
the original meaning is a basin or pot, 
as opposed to a flat dish. In Malabar 
the word is applied to a vessel re¬ 
sembling a coffee-pot without a handle, 
used to drink f rom. Butin the Bombay 
dialect of H., and in Anglo-Indian 
usage, gindi means a wash-hand ltasin 
of tinned copper, such as is in common 
use there (see under CHILLTIMCHEE). 


1561.—“. . . gu India of gold. . . — 

Correct, J^endas, II. i. 218. 

1582.—“ After this the Capitoine Generali 
commanded to discharge theyr Rhippes, 
which were taken, in the whiche was bound 
store of rich Mcrchanndize, and amongst the 
same these peeces following: 

11 Poure great Guyndes of silver. . . ." 

CastaUrda , by N. L., f. 106. 


1813.—“ At the English tables two servant) 
attend after dinner, with a glndey ant 
ewer, of silver or white copper .”—Forbes 
Or. Mem., ii. 397; [2nd ed. n. 30; also i 
333]. 

1851.—“. . , a tinnod bason, called i 
gendee. . . — Burton, Scinde, or the Un 
nappy Valley, i. 6. 


. GINGALL, JINJALL. s. H.jdn- 
Jdl, ‘a swivel or wall-piece’; a word of 
uncertain origin. [It is a corruption 


GINGELI, GINGELLY. 

of the Ar. jaxd’il (see JUZAIL).] It is 
in use with Europeans in China also. 

1818.—“There is but one gun la the fort, 
but there is much and good sniping from 
matchlocks and gingals, and four Eorop^am 
have been wounded.”— Blphinstone , Life, ii. 
31. 

1829.—“The moment the picket heard 
them, they fired Sbeir long ginjalls, which 
kill a mile off.”— Shipp's Mem.m. 40. 

[1900.—“Gingals, or Jingals, are long 
tapering guns, six to fourteen feet in length, 
borne on the shoulders of two men and moo 
by a third. They have a stand, or tripod, 
reminding one of a telescope. . . ."—Bail, 
Things Chinese, 38.] 

GINGELI, GINGELLY, &c. s. 

The common trade name for the seed 
and oil of Semmum indicant, v. orientate. 
There is a H. [not in Platts? Diet.'] and 
Mahr. form jinjalJ, but most probably 
this also is a trade name introduced by 
the. Portuguese. The word appears to 
be Arabic al-juljuldn , which was pro¬ 
nounced in Spam al-jonjolin, (Deny and 
Engelmann, 146-7), whence Spanish 
aljamjtili, Italian giuggiolino, terzelina, 
&i\. Port, girgelim, zinelim , &c., Fr. 
juyeolinc. Sic., in the Philippine Islands 
ajonjoli. The proper H. name is til. 
It is the crfytapw of Dioscorides (ii. 121), 
and of Theophrastus (Hist. Plant, i. 11). 
[See Watt, Earn. Did. VI. ii. 510 Mgg-] 

1510.—“ Much grain grows here (at Zeila) 
... oil in great quantity, made not from 
olives, but from nrsalino.” — Varthema, 86. 

1552.—“There is a great amount of gur- 
gelim.”— Caslanheda, 24. 

(1554.—“. . . oil of Jergelim and qnoquo 
(Coco ).‘'—Botelho, Tombo, 54.] 

1599.—“. . . Oyle of Zeseline, which they 
make of a Seed, and it is very good to eate, 
or to fry fish withal.”—C*. Fredericks, ii. 358. 

1606.—“They performed certain anoint¬ 
ings of the whole body, when they baptized, 
with oil of coco-not, or of gergelun."— 
Goneea , f. 39. 

c. 1610.—“ I’achetay de oe poisson frit an 
l’huile de genMlin (petite semence oonuns 
nauete dont ila font huilejjqUi est de tree* 
mauvais goust."— Mooquet, 232. 

[1638.—Mr. Whiteway notes that “in a 
letter of Amra Rodrigues to the Xing, of 
Nov. 30 (India Office MSS. Book of the 
Monssons, vol. iv.), he says: 'From ttasuli- 
patam to the furthest point of the Bay 
of Bengal runs the coast which we call that 
of Gergilim.’ They got Gingeli thenoe, 1 
suppose.”] 

c. 1661.—“ La gente pih baaaa adopraun* 
altro olio di certo seme detto Telaeun, che 
h una specie del di aetamo, ed h daunts 
amarognolo.”— Viag. del P. Oxo. (trustor, 
in Thevend. Voyages Divers. 
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1678.—“ Dregmee de Souasamo ou mine 
-da Geargeline.”— App. to Journal a?Ant. 
0altand,n. 206. 

1675.—“ Also much Oil of Sesamos or 
Jojoline is there expressed, and exported 
thence.”— T. Heiden, Vermerlyhe Schipbreult, 
81. 

1726. —“From Orixa are imported hither 
(Pulecat), with much profit, Paddy, also . . . 
Glngell-seed Oil. . . Valentijn, Chor. 
14. 

„ “An evil people, gold, a drum, a 
wild horse, an ill conditioned woman, sugar¬ 
cane, Gergelirn, a Bellale (or cultivator) 
without foresight —all these must be wrought 
sorely to make them of any good.’’—Native 
Apophthegms translated in Valentijn, v. 
(Ceylon) 390. 

1727. —“The Men are bedaubed all over 
with red Earth, or Vermilion, and are con¬ 
tinually squirting gingerly Oyl at one 
another."— A. Hamilton, i. 128; [ed. 1741, 
i. 130]. 

1807-—“The oil chiefly used here, both 
for food and unguent, is that of Sesanatm, 
by the English called Gingeli, or sweet oil." 
— F. Buchanan, Mysore, he. i. 8. 

1874. —“Wo know not the origin of the 
word Gingeli, which Roxburgh remarks 
was (as it is now) in common use among 
Europeans ."—Hanbury .(■ Fldctiger, 42b. 

1875. —“Oils, Jinjili or Til. . . -Tab/* 
of Customs Duties, imposed ou Import* into 
B. India, up to 1875. 

1876. — “There is good reason for believing 
that a considerable portion of the olive oil 
of commerce is but the Jinjili, or the ground¬ 
nut, oil of India, for besides large exports, 
of both oils to Europe, several thousand 
tons of the sesamum seed, and ground-nuts 
in smaller quantities, are exported annually 
from the south of India to France, where 
their oil is expressed, and finds its way into 
the market, as olive oil."—,$ \»ppl. Import on 
Supply of' Drug* to Itulm, bv I>r. Paul, 
Inara Office, March, 1878. 

omaER, s. The root of Zingiber 
officinale, Roxb. We get this word 
from the Arabic adnjabtl, Si>. tigengibre 
(alsdnjabil), Port, gingibre, Latin 
zingiber, Ital. zenzeri.,, gengiovo, and 
many other old forme. 

The Skt. name is xringnvera , pro¬ 
fessedly connected with si-ihga, ‘a 
horn,' from the antler-like form of the 
root. But this is probably an intro¬ 
duced word shaped by this imaginary 
etymology."* Though ginger is culti¬ 
vated all over India, from the Hima¬ 
laya to the extreme south,* the best is 
grown in Malabar, and in the language 

* •* Bheade says: ' Jttlara in uylvis et desertts 
npsiitur ‘ (Host. Mat. xt 10> But I am not aware 
of any botanist bavins found ft wild. I suspect 
that no one has looked for it’’—Sir J. D. Hoofer? 


of that province (Malay&lam) green 
ginger is called inchi and inchuver, from 
inchi, ‘root.’ Inchi was proliably in 
an earlier form of the language siikhi 
or chi&chi, as we lind it m Canarese 



sunthi, myth, ‘ to dry ’]. 

It would appear that the Arabs, 
misled by the form of the name, 
attributed zdnjabtl or ainjahtl, or 
ginger, to the coast of Zinj or Zanzi¬ 
bar ; for it would seem to he ginger 
which some Arabic writers speak of 
as ‘the plant of Zinj.’ Thus a poet 
quoted by KazwinT enumerates among 
the products of India the shair al-Zdmj 
or Arbor Zingitana , along with shisham- 
wood, pepper, steel, &<:. (see Gilih- 
ms'ister, 218). And Almlfeda says also: 
“At Melinda is found the plant of 
Zinj w (Grog, by 7 Iritutud, i. 257). In 
Marino Sauudo’s map of Mu: world 
also (c. 1320) we lind a rubric connect¬ 
ing Zmziber with Zinj. We do not 
indeed lind ginger spoken of as a pro¬ 
duct of eastern continental Africa, 
though Barbosa says a large, quantity 
was produced in Madagascar, and 
Varthema says the like, of the Cumoio 
Islands. 

c. a.u. 65. -“Ginger {Aiyylfirpit) is a 
special kind of plant, produced for the most 
l>art in Tr*>gU>dytic Arabia, where they use 
the green plant in many ways, as we do rue 
(wrfyavov), boi'ing it and mixing it with 
drinks and stews. The roots are small, like 
those of '•y/n-ni.i, whitish, and peppery to 
the taste and smell. . . — Dbwor.Jes, li. 

cap. 189. 

o. a.d. 70.—“This pepper of all kinds is 
most biting and sharpo. . . . The blacke in 
more kindly and pleasant. . . , Many have 
taken Ginger (which mime call Ziiubiperi 
and others" Zingiber!) for the root of that 
tree; but it is not so, although in tost it 
somewhat resembleth peppier. ... A pound 
of Ginger is commonly sold at Home for 6 
deniers. . . .’’— Pliny, by Ph. Holland, 

ii. 7. 

c. 620-30.—“And therein shall they lie 
given to drink a cup of wine, mixed with 
the water of Zenjebil. . . .”— Tb* Koran, 
ch. lxxvi. (by Sale). 

o. 940.—“ Andalusia possesses considerable 
silver and quicksilver mines. . . . They ex¬ 
port from it also saffron, and roots of ginger 
(? ’arO^a/ MuajaMl).'’— Afatftdi, i. 367. 


1298.—*8Qood ginger (gengibre) also grows 


- - ‘ (gwg lbw) 
here (at Coil urn—see QuILON), and it is 
known by the name name of Coilumin, after 
the country.” —Marco Polo , Bk. III. ch. 22. 
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o. 1348.—“ Qlm rtoTO si fc di piu maniere, 
cioe belMU (see COUNTRY), e colombino. e 
vvicckino, e detti nomi portano par le contrsde, 
oode sono nati ispexiaunente u colombino e il 
micchino, ehe pninioramente il belledi nance 
in molte eon trade dell' India, e il coloinbiuo 
nance nel Isola del Colomlm d’ India, ed 
ha la scorea sua piana, e delicate, e cenerog- 
nola; e il miochmo viene dalle eontrade del 
Mecca . . . e ragiona che il buono giengiovo 
dura buono lOanni,” Ate.— Pegoloth, in Della 
Dtcima, iii. 361. 

c. 1420. —“Hisin regionibua(Malabar) gin- 
giber oritur, quod belled, i (see COUNTRY), 
gebeli et nHi. * ** vulgo uppellatur. Radices 
sunt arborum duorum cubitorum altitudine, 
foliis mognis instar enulao (elecampane), 
duro cortico, veluti amndinum radices, quae 
fructum tegunt; ex cis extrahitur gingiber, 
quod iramistum eineri, ad solemque ex- 
jKwitum, triduo exuieeatur.”—• S. t’onti, in 

/%w. 

1580.- -In a list of drugs sold at Ormuz, 
we find Zenzeri da buli (proswnably from 

Dabul.) 

,, mordaci 

,, Mecehini 

,, ladedi 

Zenzero conditoingiaga(preserved 
in Jaggery '<) *hupart> 
Haiti, f. 54. 

GINGERLY, s. A coin mentioned 
as passing in Arabian ports by Milhuru 
(i. 87, 91). Its country ami nroj>er 
name are doubtful. [The following 
quotations show that Gingerlee or 
Gergelin was a name for part v>f the 
E. coast, of India, and Mr. Whitewav 
(see OINOELI) conjectures that it was 
so called because, tin* ml was produeed 
there. 1 But. this throws no light on 
the gold coin of Millmrn. 

1680-81.—“The form of the pnss given to 
ships and vessels, and Register of Passes 
given (18 in all), lmuml to Jnfnapatnin, 
Manilla, Mocha, Gingerlee, Tenasserim, 
&C." — Fart St. (iru. Coni. Nut ft and Exit.. 
App. No. iii. p. 47. 

_ 1701. —Tho Carte Marine tlrpnit Suraffr 
jiisgvlaa Detroit de Ma/acu, par le U. I’t-ro 
P. P. Tachard, shows the coast tract between 
Veurgapatam and lagrenale as Oergelin. 

1753. — “ Some authors give the Coast 
between the points of Devi and Gaudewari, 
the name of the Coast of Gergelin. Tho 
Portuguese give the name of Gergelim to 
the plant which the Indians call El hi, from 
wWch they extract a kind of oil." - D A n ril/e, 

_[Mr. Pringle (Diary Fori St. (fro. 1st ser. 
iii ; 170) identifies the Gingerly Factory with 
Vicagapatam. Bee alsoi, 100 ; ii. 00.} 


* Otbeli, At. “’of the hills.” NM is slso road 

**y, probably for «rja)/(s«e DBLY, MOUNT). 
The Sly ginger is mentioned by Barbosa (p. ISO) 


GINGHAM, e. A kind of stuff, 
defined in the Draper’s Dictionary as 
made from cotton yarn dyed before 
being woven. The Indian ginghams 
were apparently sometimes of cotton 
mixt with some other material. The 
origin of this word is obscure, and has 
been the subject of many suggestions. 
Though it has long passed into the 
English language, it is on the whole 
most probable that, like chixits and 
calico, the term was one originating in 
the Indian trade. 

We find it hardly jwssihle to accept 
the derivation, given bv Littr4, from 
“ Guingamp, ville de Bretagne, ou il y 
a des fabriques de tins us.” This is 
also alleged, indeed, in the Encycl. 
Britunnica , 8th ed., which states, 
under the name of Guingamp, that 
there are in that town manufactures of 
ginghams , to which the town gives its 
name. [So al-so in 9th ah] We may 
observe that the productions of Guin¬ 
gamp. and of the Cotes-(lu-Nord gener¬ 
ally, are of hnen, a manufacture dating 
from the 15th century. If it. could lie 
shown that gingham was either origin¬ 
ally applied to linen fabrics, or that 
the word iH-curs before the Indian 
trade begun, we should he more will¬ 
ing to admit the French etymology as 
possible. 

The Penny Cyelnjmedia suggests a 
derivation from guiitgois , 'awn. “The 
variegated, striped, and crossed patterns 
may have suggested the name.” 

‘Civilis,’ a correspondent of Notes 
and Queries (5 ser. ii. 366, iii. 30) 
assigns tin* word to an Indian term, 
gingham, a stuff which he alleges to he 
in universal use by Hindu women, and 
a name which he constantly found, 
when in judicial employment in 
Upper India, to be used m inventories 
of stolen property and the like. He 
mentions also that in Sir G. Wilkinson’s 
Egypt, the word is assigned to an 
Egyptian origin. The alleged Hind, 
word is unknown to us and to the dic¬ 
tionaries ; if used as. ‘Civilis’ believes, 
it was almost certainly borrowed from 
the English term. 

It. is likely enough that the word 
came from the Archipelago. Jansz’s 
Javanese Diet, gives “ ginygang, a sort 
of striped or chequered East Indian 
lijntDand ” the last word being applied 
to cotton as well as linen stuffs, equiva¬ 
lent to French toil*. The verb ging~ 
gang in Javanese is given as meaning 
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' to separate, to go away/ but this seems 
to throw no light on the matter;' nor 
can we connect the name with that 
of a place on the northern coast of 
Sumatra, a little E. of Aelieen, which 
we have seen written Gingham (.see 
Bennett's Wanderings, ii. 5, 6 ; also til- 
more, Directory to Indie and China Seas, 
1802, pp. 63-64). This place appears 
prominently as Ginyion in a chart by 
W. Herbert, 1752. Finally, Bluteau 
gives the following “ Guingam. 
So in some parts of the kingdom 
(Portugal) they cull the excrement of 
the Silkworm, Bomhicis excrementum. 
Guingao. A certain stuff which is 
made in the territories of the Mogul. 
Beirames, guingoens, Canequu, &e. 
( Godinho , Viagam da India, 44).” 
Wilson gives kindan as the Tamil 
equivalent of gingham, and perhaps 
intends to suggest that it is the original 
of this worth The Tamil Dirt, gives 
“kindan, a kind of coarse cotton doth, 
striped or chequered.” [The Madras 
Gloss, gives Can. ginta, Tel, gintena, 
Tam. kindan, with the meaning of 
“ double-thread texture.” The N. K.D., 
following Scott, Malayan Words in 
English, 142 seq., accepts the Javanese 
derivation as given aism;: “ Malay 
ginggang ... a striped or checkered 
cotton fabric known to Europeans in 
the East as 'gingham.' As an adjec¬ 
tive, the word means, both in Malay 
and Javanese, where it seems to be 
original, ‘striped.* The full expres¬ 
sion is kdin ginggang, ‘striped cloth ’ 
(Grashuis ). The Tamil ‘ kindan, a 
kind of coarse cotton cloth, striped or 
chequered* (quoted iu Yule), cannot 
be the source of the European forms, 
nor, 1 think, of the Malayan forms. 
It must be an independent word, or a 
perversion of the Malayan term.” On 
the other hand, Prof. Skeat rejects the 
Eastern derivation on the ground that 
*‘no one explains the spelling. Tlie 
right explanation is simply that 
gingJiam is an old English spelling 
of Guingamp. See the account of the 
'towne of Gyngham’ in the Poston 
Letters , ed. Gairdner, iii. 357.” (8th ser. 
Notes and Queries, iv. 386.)] 

c. 1667.—Ceaaro Federici says there were 
at Tana many weavers who made “ nrausini 
e gtnga.nl di lana e di Iwmboao"—ginghams 
of wool and cotton.— Rmuusio, hi. 387v. 

1662.—“With these toils they got to 
Arakan, and took possession of two islets 
which stood at the entrance, where they 


immediately found on the beach two sacks 
of mouldy biscuit, and a box with some 
ginghams (giiingOes) in it ."—Be Couto, Dee. 
IV/liv. iv. cap. 10. 

1616.—“Captain Cock is of opinion that 
the ginghams, both white and browne, 
which yow sent will prove a good com¬ 
modity in the Kingo of Shashmanis cuntry, 
who is a Kingo of curtuine of the most 
weatormost ilandes of Jiijxm . . . and hath 
conquered the ilandes called The Loques.”— 
letter appd. tv Cocks's Diary, ii. 272. 

1648. — “Tile principal mimes (of tho 
stuffs) are these: Gamiguins, Baftas, Chetat 
(see PIECE-GOODS), A Mamin is (usvulnls 1 
sky-blues), Mailafoen Heron i* (see BEIBA- 
MEE), Tricttndia*, Chill ** (see CHINTZ), 
Dingo ns (see LUNGOOTY 7), Tojt'ochiUen 
[To/si/ii, a gold stuff from Mecca; see 
ADATI, ALLEJA), Botins (see DHOTY)."— 
Can Tirut , 63. 

1726.—In a list of cloths at Pulicat: 

“ (iekeprnl* Ginggangs (Twilled ginghams) 

Ditto Ch intones (shaloons ') ”— 1 aJratijn, 
Chor. 14. 

Also 

“ Bore (') Gingganes driedraad.”—v. 128. 

1770.--“Uno ccntaine de 1 miles de mou- 
choirs, de pagnes, et de guing&ns, d’nn tres 
beau rouge, quo les Malahares fubriquent it 
< iaffanapatam, oh ils vjnt etablis depuis trhs 
longtemps ."—Kay mil, Hist. I'hitos., ii, 36, 
quoted l>y Lit/re. 

1781.—“Tho trade of Fort St. David’s 
con-oats in longdotlis of different colours, 
suilam|xirces, morees, dimities. Ginghams, 
and suci’ftt. wna.” - t'nreac- uih 's I.. of Clive, 
i.5. [Mr. Wliiteway } stints out that this is 
taken word for w >rd from Hamilton, New 
Account (i. 365), wno wrote 40 years before.] 

„ “Audrar est renonun(i pur ses gnin- 
gans, ses toiles peintes; et BahaetUe ]*ar 
sex mouchoirs.” — Sonnrrnt, i. 41. 

1793.—“Even tho gingham waistcoats, 
which striped or plain have so long stood 
their ground, must, 1 hour, ultimately give 
way to the stronger kerseymere (q.v.)."— 
//ugh Boyd, Indian Observer, 77. 

1796. — ‘' Guingani are cotton stuffs of 
Beugul and the Coromandel coast, in which 
the cotton is interwoven with thread made 
from certain harks of trees .”—Fra J'aolim, 
Viaggio, j>. 36. 


GINGI, JINJEE, &c., n.p. Properly 
Chenji, [ Shenji; and this from Taiu. 
shingi, Skt. sringi, ‘a hill'J. A once 
celebrated hill-fortress in 8. Arcot, 50 
[44] m. N.E. of (Juddalnre, 36 tn. N.W. 
from Pondicherry, and at one time the 
9eat of a Mahratta principality. It 
played an important part in the wars 
of the first three-auarters of the 18th 
century, and was neld by the French 
from 1750 to 1761. The place is now 
entirely deserted. 
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c. 1616.—“ And than they were to publish 
41 proclamation in Negapatam, that no one 
was to trade at TevenApatam, at Porto 
Novo, or at any other port of the Naik of 
or of the King of Mamnlapatam, be- 
-cause these were declared enemies of the 
state, and all possible war should be made 
on them for having received among them 
the Hollanders. . . ."— lUvano, p. 619. 

1675.—“ Approve the treaty with the 
<'awn face KHAN] of Chengie .”—Letterfrom 
Court to Fort St. G*-o. Jn Foies and kxis., 
No. i. &. 

1680.—“Advice received . . . that San- 
togee, a younger brother of Sevagee's, had 
seized ujion Hougnaut Pundit, the Soobidar 
of Chengy Country, and put him in irons.” 

■ • Ibid, No. iii. 44. 

1752.—“It consists of two towns, called 
the Great ami Little Gingee. . . . They 
are both'surrounded by one wall, 3 miles in 
circumference, which incloses the two towns, 
and five mountains of ragged rock, on the 
summits of which are built 5 strong forts... . 
The place is inaccessible, except from the 
east and south-east. . . . The place was 
well supplied with all manner of stores, and 
garrisoned by ]f >0 Europeans, and kojjovk 
and black people in great numlters. . . ."— 
Cambridge, Account (it the It’ur, Ac., 32-33. 

GINSENG, s. A medical root 
which has an extraordinary imputation 
in China as a restorative, and sells 
there at prices ranging from G to 400 
dollars an ounce. The plant is Atalin 
Ginseng, IVulli. (N.O. A mlinceae). Thu 
second word represents the Chinese 
name Jfn-Ahen. In the literary style 
the drug is called simply Shin. And 
possibly Jin, or ‘Man, lias been pre¬ 
fixed on account of tin- forked radish, 
man-like aspect-of the root.. European 
practitioners do not recognise its 
alleged virtues. That which is most 
valued comes from Corea, hut it grows 
also in Mongolia and Manchmia. A 
kind much less esteemed, the root of 
Panax mtinquefolintn, L„ is imported 
into China from America. A very 
closely-allied plant occurs m the 
Himalaya, A. Psemb-Ginseng, Be.nth. 
Ginseng is first mentioned by Alv. 
Semedo (Madrid, 1042). [See Ha!!, 
Things Chinese, 268 soy., where Dr. P. 
Smith seems to believe that it has some 
medicinal value.] 

GIBAFFE, s. English, not Anglo- 
Indian. Fr. yirafe. It. giraffa , Sp. and 
Port, giraffi, old Sp. azorafa, and these 
from Ar. al-zardfa , a cameleopard. The 
Peru, surndpa, znrndpa, seems to be a 
form curiously divergent of the same 


-word, perhaps nearer the original. 
The older Italians sometimes make 
giraffa into seraph. 11 is not impossible 
that the latter word, in its biblical use, 
may he radically connected with giraffe. 

The oldest mention of the animal is 
in the Septuagint version of Deut. xiv. 
6, where the worJ ailrtuir, rendered in 
the English Bible ‘ chamois,’ is trans¬ 
lated Kanrj\orapda\u ; and so also in 
the Vulgate camelopardalns, [proliably 
the ‘wild goat’ of the TargumH, not 
the giraffe ( Encycl . liibl. i.-722)]. We 
quote some other ancient notices of the 
animal, Iiefore the introduction of the 
word before us: 

c. B.C. 20.—“The animals called camelo¬ 
pards (*.a/xr;Xoirup5d\<i») present a mixture 
of both the animals comprehended in this 
appellation. In size they are smaller than 
camels, and shorter in the neck ; but in the 
distinctive form of the head and eyes. In 
the curvature of the back again they have 
some resemblance to a camel, hut in colour 
and hair, and in the length of tail, they are 
like panthers."— JHodorvs, ii. 61. 

c. a.d. 20.—“ Vaatelleopanlf (xapTjXoirap- 
JaXeu) are bred in these parts, but they do 
not in any ro-jie<.t resemble leojxinis, for 
their vanegated skin is more like the 
streaked and spotted skin of fallow deer. 
The hinder quarters are so very much lower 
than the fore quarters, that it seems as if the 

animal sat upon its runq.It is not, 

however, a wild animal, but rather like a 
domesticated beast; for it shows no sign of 
a savage disposition." - - Strabo, Bk. XYT. iv. 
§ 18, E.T. by Hamilton and Falconer. 

c. a.d. 210 .—Athenaeus, in the description 
which he quotes of the wonderful procession 
of Ptolemy l’hiladelphus at Alexandria, be¬ 
sides many other strange creatures, details 
130 Ethionic sheep, '20 of Eubrra, 12 white 
kofoi, 26 Indian oxen, 8 Acthiopic, a huge 
white bear, 1-1 purdale-> and 16 panthers, 4 
lynxes, 3 urkftot. one m mrlo/Mi-datis, 1 Ethi- 
ojiic Rhinoceros.— Bk. V. cap. xxxii. 

c. a.d. 520.— 

“ "V.vvtrel poi Kauielva, rro\v0pos MoPira 
X» yeia. 

Ultra tpi'unv OrjpCiv, $t\b6ev KCKtpaoplva, 
$v\a, 

vaphoXiv a loKbvwrov wav $vsdjv rt 
tip 17 X 0 V. 

#***«*♦ 

A etp^i oi ravar), oriKrbv Upas, ovara paid., 
i/'iXAr Owepdt tdpif, 60 X i\oi lrbits evpta 
raped, 

Ku)\uy S'oi'k fa a pdrpa, v&Ses rod srApsrav 
- opoioi, 

dXX' oi icpbaQtv faatv Apt loves, bar Arias SI 
iroXXAr A\ifbrepoi. ”— k. t. X. 

Oppiani Cynegetica, iii. 461 seqq. 

e. 380.— “These also presented gifts, 
nmong which besides other things a certain 
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species of animal, of nature both extra¬ 
ordinary and wonderful. In size it was 
equal to a camel, but the surface of its skin 
marked with flower-like spots. Its hinder 
parts and the flanks were low, and like 
those of a lion, but the shoulders and fore¬ 
legs and chest were much higher in propor¬ 
tion than the other limbs. The neck was 
slender, and in regard to the bulk of the 
rest of the body was Kko a swan's throat in 
its elongation. The head was in form like 
that of a camel, but in size more than twice 
that of a Libyan ostrich. ... Its logs were 
not moved alternately, but by pairs, those 
on the right side being moved together, 
and those on the loft together, tir«t one 
side and then the other. . . . When this 
creature appeared the whole multitude was 
struck with astonishment, and ita form 
suggesting a name, it got front the populace, 
from the most prominent features of its 
body, the improvised name of nnnelu- 
■pardalis." — He/mdorun, Afthivpiea , x. 27. 

o. 940.—“The most common animal in 
those countries is the giraffe (Zar&fal . . . 
some consider its origin to be a variety 
of the camel; others say it is owing to a 
union of the camel with the i>unthur ; others 
in short that it is a particular and distinct 
species, like the horse, the ass, or the ox, 
and not the result of any cross-breed. . . . 
In Persian the giraffe is called Vehtnrgdo 
(‘camel-ciiw'). It used to be sent ns a 
present from Nubia, To the kings of Persia, 
as in later days it was sent to the Arab 
princes, to the tirst khalifa of the house of 
'Abbas, and to the Walis of Misr. . . . The 
origin of the giraffe has given rise to 
numerous discussions. It hus been noticed 
that the panther of Nubia attains a great 
size, whilst the camel of that country is of 
low stature, with short legs," &c., kc.— 
Mae'Udi, ui. 3-5. 

c. 1253.—“Entro lea autres juntas quo il 
(le Vieil de la Montague) envoia an Roy, li 
envoia un oliphant dc cristal incut Lien fait, 
et uno bests quo l’on appclle orafle, do 
cristal aussi."— JoimilU, ed. dr Waitly , 250. 

1271.—“In the month of .lumada If. a 
female giraffe in the Castle of the Hill (at 
Cairo) gave birth to a young one, which was 
nursed by, a cow.”—(by (Jnatremire). 
i. pt. 2, 106. 

1298 .—“ Mats Lien ont giraffes assez 
aui naissent en leur pays .”—Maixo Polo, 
Panthier's ed., p. 701. 

1336.—“Vidi in Kadro (Cairo) animal 
geraff&u nomine, in anteriori parte mult uni 
elevatutn, lougisaimum collum habons, ita 
ut de tecto domiis communis altitudinis 
oomedere po«sit. Retro ita demiasurn eat 
ttt dorsum ejus manu horn inis tnugi poasit. 
Non est feros animal, sed ad rnodum 
jumenti paciticum, colore albo et rubeo 
pellem habeas ordinatissime decora tarn."— 
(Jut. de Boldentelt, 248-249. 

1384,—“ Ora racoonteremo della giraffa 
ohe bestia ella k La giraffa 4 fatta quasi 
come lo struzzolo, salvo ohe l’imbusto suo non 
ha penne {‘just like an ostrich, except that 


it has no feathers on its body' 1) and ha 
lana branchiae!ma . . . ella b veramente a 
vedere una cosa molto coutraffatta.”— Simone 
Sigoli, V. al Monte. Sinai, 182. 

1404.—“When the ambassadors arrived 
in the city of Khoi, they found in it an 
ambassador, whom the Sultan of Babylon 
had sent to Timour Bey. . . . He had also 
with him 6 rare birds and a beast called 
jornufa ..." (then follows a very good 
description).— Clurijo, by Markham , pp. 

86-87. 

c. 1430.— “Item, I have also been in 
Lesser India, which is a fine Kingdom. The 
capital is called Dily. In this country aro 
many elephants, and animals called sunuuuk 
(for seiituia), which is liko a stag, hut is a 
tall animal and has a long neck, 4 fathoms 
in length or longer."— Schillberger , Hak. Six-. 
47. 

1-171.— “After this was brought foorthe 
a giraffa, which they call Girnaffa, a beaste 
as long legged as a great horse, or rather 
more ; hut the hinder legges are halfe a 
footo shorter than the former." Ac. (The 
Italian in Itamusw, ii. f. 102, has “vna 
Zfxapha, la quale essi chiamano Zirnaphu 
ouer Giraffa.") - Jaw fa, Barbara, in VV«-- 
tiuns in Pnsia, Hak. ftoc. 54. 

1551.--“ 11 no fut one quo les grands 
seigneurs quelques barkarca qu'ilz aient 
este, u'aimuasent qii'on lours presentast les 
bestes d'est ranges pais. Aussi en auons 
von plusieurs an fhasteau du Cairo . . . 
outre lt-squullcs est culls qu’il/ imminent 
vulgairuiueiit Zurnapa." ~~P. Brian, l. 11H. 
It is rumarkablo to find lielnn adopting this 
I’ersiau form in Egypt. 

GIEJA, h. This is a word for a 
Christian chinch, commonly used on 
the Bengal side of India, from Port. 
igrejn, itself a corruption of eedma. 
Kluifi Kliim (i. 1720) speaking of the 
Portuguese at Hoogly, says they called 
their places of worstiip KalmJ ( Elliot , 
vii. 211). No doubt Kalmi , as well aa 
ujreju , is a form of ecclma, but the 
superficial resemblance, is small, so it 
may be suspected that the Musulman 
writer was speaking from hook-know¬ 
ledge only. 

1885.It is related that a certain 
Maulvl, celebrated for the jtowor of his 
curses, was called upon by his fellow reli¬ 
gionists to curse a certain church built by 
the English in close proximity to a Mound. 
Anxious to stand well with them, and at 
the same time not to offend his English 
rulers, ho got out of the difficulty by cursing 
the building thus: 

‘Girj&ghar! Girj&ghart Girlll’ 

(i.r.) 1 tall down, house! Fall down, 
house! Fall down ! * or simply 

‘Church-house ! Church-house ! Church I'" 
— W. J. TfMrwftJur, in Panjab Notes and 
Queries, ii. 125. 
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The word ia also in use in the Indian 
Archipelago: 

1885.-“ The village (of Wai in the 
Moluccas) is laid out in rectangular plots. 

. . . One of ita chief edifices ia the Qndja, 
whose grandeur quite overwhelmed us ; for 
it is far more elaborately decorated than 
many a rural parish church at home."— 
//. 0. Forbes, A Faturalitt'* Wanderings, 
p. 294. 

GOA, n.p. Properly Gmca, Gova, 
Mahr. Gown, [which the Madras Glow. 
connects with Skt. go, ‘a cow,' in the 
sense of the ‘cowherd country ’]. The 
famous capital of the Portuguese 
dominions in India since its capture 
Uy Albuquerque in 1510. In earlier 
history and geography the place ap¬ 
pears under the name of Sind&bur or 
Sandabur (Sundiipur?) (q.v.). Gnm 
or Kum was an ancient name of the 
southern Konkan (see in 11. II. Wilson's 
Works, Vishnu Parana, ii, 164, note 20). 
We find the place called by the Turkish 
adminil Siui 3 Ali Gowai -Sanduhur, 
which may mean “Sandfdmr of Gova.” 

12111. - In a copper grant of this date 
(S. 1212) we have mention of a chief city 
of Kunkanisoe CONCAN) called Gowa ami 
Gowipflra. See the grant n- published 
iiy Major I.cgniml Jacob m J. Ho. Hr. It. .Is. 
•Ns.’, n. 111/. The trMvditlicn is »eti l»m«o to 
nHike if worth while to tnin-.cribc a quota 
turn; but it i*- interesting as mentioning 
tlie rec.mqticst of Goa from the TifUshlas, 
>.<•, Turks or foreign Mahonimedans. We 
know from Ibn Hatuta that Mnhomnieditn 
settlers at Umi.iwar had taken the place 
ataut 1244. 

1510 (but referring to went* years earlier). 
“ I departed from the eitv of Jlaludi afore 
said, and went to another island which is 
about a mile distant from the mainland and 
is called Goga. ... In this island there is 
ft fortress near the sea, walled round after 
our manner, in which there is .sometime* a 
captain who is called Savam, who has 400 
mamclulces, he himself being also a manic- 
lukc.”- Varlhrma, 115-1 Hi. 

c. 1520. --“In the Island of Tissovry, in 
winch is situated tho city of Goa, there arc 
31 aldeas, and these am .vs follows. „ . — 

In Archie, Cart. Orient., fasc. 5. 

c. 1554. --“At these words (addressed by 
tho Vizir of Gn/erat to n Portuguese Knvoy) 
my wrath broke out, and 1 said : * Male¬ 
diction ! You have found me with my fleet 
gone to wreck, but please G<xi in his mercy, 
before long, under favour of tho Padshah, 
you shall bo driven not only from Hormuz, 
but from Din and Govt too !Sidi 'AH 
Eapuddn, in J. A suit. Scr. 1. tom. i\. 70. 

1602.—“The island of Goa. is so old a 
place that one finds nothing in tho writings 
of the Canaras (to whom it always belonged) 


about the beginning of ita population. But 
we find that It was always so frequented by 
strangers that they used to have a pro¬ 
verbial saying: ‘Let us go and take our 
ease among the cool shades of Goe moat,' 
which in tne old language of the country 
means ‘the cool fertile land.”'—CWo, IV. 
x. cap. 4. 

1648. —“All those that have seen Europe 
and Asia agree with roe that the Port of 
Goa, the Port of Constantinople, and tho 
Port of T<mh*i, are three of the fairest 
Ports of all our vast continent.”— Tavernier, 
E.T. ii. 71 ; [ed. Ball, i. 186]. 

GOA PLUM. The fruit of Farin- 
arinm excelsum, introduced at Goa from 
Mozambique, called by the Portuguese 
Matamha. “ The fruit is almost pure 
brown sugar in a paste” (Birdnood, 
MS.). 

> GOA POTATO, f h'oseorm aculeata 
\ ( Bitdvood, Ms.). 

| GOA POWDER. This medicine, 
j which in India is procured from Goa 
: only, in invaluable in the virulent 
ec/cma of Rom Kay, and other skin 
; diffuses. In eczema if sometimes acts 
1 like magi,, but smarts like the cutting 
of a kuite. It is obtained from A ndira 
. Arnrobit (N.U. l.cijannousae), a native 
; (we believe) ot S. America. The active 
; principle is Clirysophanic m id (Cornmn. 
\ front Sir G. Bird wood). 

i 

1 GOA STONE. A factitious article 
j which wa.- in great u-pnte lor medical 
| virtues in the 17th icnturv. See quo- 
j tat ion below fnan Mr. King. Sir G. 

I Bird wood tells us it is still sold ill the 
Bombay Bazar. 

1673.-- “The lbudlstiius enjoy the biggest 
j of all tho Monasteries at St. Roch; in it is 
| a Library, an Hospital, and an Apotbo- 
' eary’a Shop well furnished with Medicines, 
where Casper Antonio, a Florentine, a Lay- 
11 rot her of the Order, the Author of the 
Goa-Stones, brings them in 50,000 Sere- 
phi ns, by that invention Annually; he ia 
an Old Man, and almost Blind.”— Frifcr, 
149-150. 

1690. —“ Tho double excellence of thia 
Stone (snake-stone) recommends ita worth 
very highly . . . and much excels the de¬ 
servedly famed Gasimr Antoni, or Goa 
Stone.”— Onngton, 262. 

1711.— “Goa Btonea or Pedm dt Gasper 
Antonio, are made by the Jesuits here: 
They are from 1 to 8 Ounces each ; but the 
Sise makes no Difference in the Price: We 
taught 11 Ounces for 20 Rupees. They are 
often counterfeited, but *tU an oasie Matter 
for one who has seen the right Sort, to die* 
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cover it. . . . Manaorh's Stones at Fort St. 
George come the nearest to thorn . . . 
both Sorts are deservedly cried up for their 
Vertues.”— Lockytr, 268. 

1768-71. —“Their medicines are mostly 
such tvs are produced in the country. 
Amongst othors, they make use of a kind 
of little artificial stone, that is manufactured 
at Goa, and jiossosst>£ a strong aromatic 
scent. They give scrapings of this, in a 
little water mixed with sugar, to their 
patients .”—Sta tori mis, E.T. i. 154. 

1867.—“ TheGoa-Ston# was in the 16th (?) 
and 17th centuries as much in repute as 
the Bezoar, and for similar virtues . . . 
It is of the shape and size of a duck’s egg, 
has a greyish metallic lustre, and though 
hard, is friable. The mode of employing 
it was to take a minute dose of the powder 
scraped from it in one's drink every morn¬ 
ing ■. . . So precious was it esteemed that 
the great usually carried it about with them 
in a casket of gold filigree.”— Nat. Hist, of 
Gnus, by C. IT'. Kin;/, At.A., p. 256. 

GOBANG, s. The game introduced 
some years ago from Japan. The name 
is a enrv. of Chinese K'l-yUin, ‘checker¬ 
board.’ 

[1898.- -“Go, projicrly i ijomnlu narabe, 
often with little appropriateness termed 
‘checkers’ by European writers, is the 
most popular of the indoor pastimes of the 
Japanese,—a very different affair from the 
simple game known to Europeans as Goban ! 
or Gobaiig, properly tho name of the Ijoard 
on which go is played. Chambn lAin, Things 
Ja/tanese, 3rd ed., 190 seq., where a full ac¬ 
count of the game will lie found.] 

GODAVERY, n.p. Skt. Godavari, 
‘giving kine.’ Whether this name of 
northern etymology was a corruption 
of some indigenous name we know not. 
[The Draviiliun name of the river is 
Goday (Tel; gods, ‘limit’), of which 
the present name is possibly a corrup¬ 
tion.) It is remarkable how the Goda- 
verv is ignored by writers and map- 
makers till a comparatively late period, 
with the notable exception of 1). Joilo 
de Castro, in a work, however, not 
published till 1843. Barros, in his 
trace of the coasts of the Indies (Dec. I. 
ix. cap. 1), mentions Gudavarij as a 
place adjoining a cape of the same 
name (which appears in some much 
later charts as C. Gordewar), but takes 
no notice of the great river, so far as 
we are aware, in any part of his 
history. Limjchoten also speaks of the 
Panto de GtUidflvaryn, hut not of the 
river. Nor does his map show the 
latter, though showing the Kistna dis¬ 
tinctly, The small general map of 


India in “ Cambridgds Ace. of the War 
in India,” 1761, confounds the sources 
of the Godavery with those of the 
Malianadi (of Orissa) and carries the 
latter on to combine with the western 
rivers of the Ganges Delta. This was 
evidently the prevailing view until 
Rennell published the first edition of 
his Memoir (1783), in which he writes : 

“ The Godavery river, or Gonga Godovrry, 
commonly called Ganga in European maim, 
and sometimes Gang in Indian histories, has 
generally been represented as the same 
river with that of Cattack. 

“As we have no authority that I can find 
for supposing it, tho opinion must have 
been taken up, on a supposition that there 
was no opening between the mouths of the 
Kistna and Mahanadec (or Cattack river) 
of magnitude sufficient for such a river as 
the Ganga" (pp. 74-75) [also ibid, (hid ed. 
244]. As to this error see also a quota¬ 
tion from D'Anvillc under KEDGEBEE. It 
is probable that what that geographer says 
in his Eeftiiinssrmrns, p. 135, that he had 
no real idea of the Godavery. That name 
occurs in his hook only as “la pointe de 
Gaudewari." This point, he says, is about 
E.N.E. of the “ nver of Narsapur,” at 
a distance of about 12 leagues: “it is 
a low land, intersected by several river- 
arms, forming tho mouths of that which 
tho maps, esteemed to be most correct, call 
ITV/i.w«m ; and the river of Narsapur is 
! itself one of those arms, according to a MS. 
map in my possession.” Narsapnram is the 
name of a taluk on tho westernmost delta 
branch, or Vasishta Godavari [see Morris, 
Man. of Godairry 193]. Wenmron 

appears on a niap in Haldaeus (1672), as tho 
name of one or tho two mouths of tho 
Eastern or Gautami Godavari, entering the 
sea near Goringa. It is perhaps the same 
name a-. Injure in on that branch, where there 
was an English Factory for many years. 

In tin* neat map of “Regionum 
( ’horomaudel, (Joleonda, et Orixa,” 
which is in Buldaeus (1672), there is 
no indication of it whatever except as 
a short inlet from the sea called Gondff- 
wary. 

1538. —“The noblest rivers of this province 
(Dag uem or Doccan) are six in number, to 
wit: C'rusna ( Krishna), in many places 
known as Hinapor, because it passes by a 
city of this name ( HindapOr t) ; Bivra (read 
Jiinui ?); these two rivers join on the 
Imrders of the Deccan and the land of 
Canara (q.v.), and after traversing great 
distances enter tho sea in the Oria territory; 
Molaprare ( Malprabha t ); Guod&vun (read 
Guooavari) otherwise called Gangua; Pur* 
nadi; Tapi. Of those the Malapraro enters 
tho sea in the Oria territory, and so does 
the Guodavun; but Purnadi and Tapi 
enter the Gulf of Cambay at different 
points.”— Joilo de Castro, Primeiro RoUiro 
da Costa da India, pp. 6, 7. 
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o. 1590.—“Here' (in Berar) are rivers in 
abundance ; especially the Ganga of Gotam, 
which they also call GodovAri. The Ganga 
of Hindustan they dedicate to Mahadeo, 
but this Ganga to Gotam. And they tell 
wonderful legends of it, and pay it great 
adoration. It has its springs in the Sahya 
Hills near Trimbuk, and passing through 
the Wiliiyat of Ahmadnagar, enters Berar 
and thence Hows on to Ttliugfina.”--,iiw-i- 
Allntri (orig.) i. 176; [od. Jarrell, ii, 228.J 
Wo may observe that the most easterly of 
the Delta branches of the Uodavery is still 
called (/autami. 

GODDESS, s. An »l*Mird corrufi- 
tion which used to he applied l»v our 
countrymen in the old .settlements in 
the Malay countries to the young 
women of the land. It is Malay ye /<//.«, 
‘a virgin.' 

c. 1772. - 


quaai debaixo de chfto” (“ almost under 
groynd ”), but this is seldom the case. 

[1513.—“. . . in which all his rice and a 
Gudam full of mace was burned.”— Later 
of 1‘. Andrade to AUiuquTfji'*, Feb. 22, 
India Office, MSS. Vnrpo C'hromJogico, vol. I. 

[1552.—“At nighV secretly they cleared 
their Gudams, which are rooms almost under 
ground, for fear of fire.”— ikarw, Dec. II. 
Bk. vi. ch. 3.] 

1552. —“ . . . and ordered them to plunder 
many godowus (gudoen) in which thero was 
such abundance of clove, nutmeg, mace, 
and sandal wood, that our people eould not 
tran.'port it all till they hud called in the 
l>eople of Malacca to complete its removal.” 
—rCastiinlu-da, lii. 276-7. 

1561.—*'. . . Godowus (Undoes), which 
I are strong houses of stone, having the lower 
: part built with lime.”— Correa. II. i. 236. 

■ (The lust two i(notations refer to evonts in 
1511.) 


“ And then lmw strange, at night npprv't J 1570.—“. . . but the merchants have all 
By toils, with songs you’re lulled to ro't; , *ine house or ,1 fngazvn, which house they 
Of rural goddesses the guest, ! cull Godon, which is made of brickes."— 

Delightful!" j > 'a-Mtr Ffdt r< l -, in Hull . 

11. Alar&l'ii, in Af.-iiioim, 11. j 1585,— “In the Palace of the King (at 
1784.- “ A lad at one of these .-rib rt.dii- i P'Vu) are many muga/ines both of gold and 
ments, u«ked another his opinion of :t “f silver. . . . Sandalwood, and lign-aloes, 
gaddees "bo "Us then dancing. * If she 1 an( i all sk h things, have their goltnns 
were plated with gold.' replied he, ‘l would I (got to nil. "hub is a.- much as to say .separate 
not take her for my concubmc, non h less chamber'. Uan^uo ISalln, f. 111. 
for my wife.’ "—Morsdrn'x if. of > nnmha, j [c. 1632. "... if 1 did not he would 

2nd ed., 230. i take away from me the key of the gadong.” 

j --lMuue/s. L'tins, i. 185.] 


GODOWN, s. A warehouse for 
goods ami stores ; an outbuilding used 
for stores ; a store-room. The word is i 
in constant, use in the Chinese ports as { 
well as in India. Tin* 11. and Ifeng. ! 
yndiirn is apparently an adoption of the | 
Anglo-Indian word, not its oiiginal. | 
The word appears to have pitted to J 
the continent of India from the eastern j 
settlements, where the Malay word j 
gadong is used in the same sense j 
of ‘store-room,’ but also in that of 
‘a house built of brick or stone.’ 
Still the word appears to have come 
primarily from the South of India, 
where in Telugu yuiiniyi, giddanyi, in 
Tamil kid any u, signify ‘a place where 
poods lie,’ from to lie/ It appears 
in Singhalese also as yuduniu. It is a 
fact that many common Malay an$ 
Javanese words are Tamil, or only to 
be explained by Tamil. Free inter¬ 
course between the, Coromandel Coast 
and the Archipelago is very ancient, 
and when the Portuguese first appeared 
at. Malacca they found there numerous 
settlers from S. India (see a.v. RUNG). 
Bluteau gives the word as palavra da 
India, and explains it as a “logea 


1613.- “A* fortelewis c fortitica<,*f*es de 
Malayis* onlinarinniente crau aediflicios de 
motto enmj pado. de *jue ha via nniytas casus 
e artueiiyah <m godoens que silo aediflicios 
sobterraneus cm quo <is mcrcadores recolheiu 
as rwupus do t'hnroniande! per i! perigo de 
f.igu."- i:<.dmlo Je Krrflia, 22. 

liil5, -- “ We paid Jim. Dono 70 tom or 
plate uf liars in full payment of the fee 
*»y luplc of the gadonge over the way, to 
westward of English howw, whereof 300 
"a* paid la-fort*." > \e h\i Diary, i. 38 ; 
[in i. 15 gedonge - 

[ ,, “An old ruined brick house or 

godung.' Foster, Letter.*, lii. 108, 

} ,, “The same goods tube locked up 

in the gaddones. ll<>d. iii. 159.] 

ISM— 

“ Virao das rnas as seerctas minas 

Das abrazadas casas as ruinas, 

E das riquezna os gudoen deaertew.” 

Afatacra Conquistada, x. 61. 

1680.— “Kent. Rowle of Dwelling Houses, 
Goedowns, etc., within the Garrison in 
Christian Town.”—In Wheeler, i. 253-4. 

1683.—“! wont to ye Bankshall to mark 
out and appoint a Plat of ground to build 
a Godown for ye Honble. Company's gait 
Petr o.’ 1 —Hedges, Diary, March 5; [Hak, 
Soo. i. 67]. 
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1696.—" Monday, 3rd August. The Choul¬ 
try Justices Imving produced examinations 
taken by them concerning the murder of a 
child in the Black town, and the robbing 
of a godown within the walls:—it is ordered 
that the Judge-Advocate do cause a session 
to be held on Tuesday the 11th for the trial 
of the criminals .”—Official Mctnorandum, in 
Wheeler, i. 303. 

[1800.—“The cook-room and Zodoun at 
the Laul Buug are covered in."— Wellington, 
i. 66.] 

1809.—"The Black Hole is now part of a 
godown or warehouse: it was filled with 
goods, and 1 could not .see it.”— Ld. Valent la, 

l. 237. 

1880.—“ These ‘Godowna’ ... are one 
of the most marked features of a Japanese 
town, both because they are white where 
all else is gray, and because they are solid 
where all cine is perishable .”—Mies Bird's 
Japan, i. 264. 

GOGLET. GUGLET. s. A water- 
bottle, usually earthenware, of globular 
body with a long neck, the same as what 
is willed in Bengal more commonly a 
xurdhi (see SERAI, b., KOOZA). This 
is the usual form now; the article 
described by Linschoten and Pyrard, 
with a sort of cullender mouth and 
pebbles shut inside, was somewhat 
different. Corrupted from the Port. 
gorgoletn, the name of such a vessel. 
The French have also in this sense 
gargoulette, and a word gargouillf, our 
medieval gargoyle; all derivations from 
garget, garga, gorge, ‘the throat,’ found 
in all the Romance tongues. Tom 
Cringle shows that the word is used 
in the W. Indies. 

1598. —“These cruses are called GorgO- 
letta.”— Lintefwtm, 60; [Hak. Hoc. i. 207}. 

1599. — In IMtry, vii. 28, the word is 

written Gorgol&ne. 

c. 1810.—“ II y a une pikee do torre fort 
delicate, et twite pere<5e de petitn trout 
fanon nee, et an dedans y a de (writes piorres 
<(Ui ue peuvent sortir, e’est pour nettoyer lo 
vase. Ils appellant ccla gargoulette: l'eau 
n'en aorte one peu k la fois.”— Pyrard de- 
Laval, ii. 43: [flak Hoc. ii. 74, and see i. 
329]. 

[1616.—“. . . 6 Gorgoletta."— Foster, 
Letters, iv. 198.] 

1648.—“They all drink out of Gorgel&nes, 
that is out of a Pot with a Bpout, without 
setting fie Mouth thereto.”— T. Van Spil - 
bergent Voyage, 37. 

e. 1670.—“Quoad on est k la roaison on a 
des GonzgonlettM ou aiguifcree d'une cer¬ 
tain® jpterr® poreuse.”— Bernier (ed. Amst.), 
ii. 214; [and comp. ed. Constable, 366].' 

1688.—“ L’on donne k chacun de ceux 
que leur malheur conduit dans ees saintes 


E risons, un pot de torre plein d’eau pour so 
iver, un autre phu propre de ceux qu'on 
appelle Gurguleta, ausn plein d'eau pour 
boire." — 1 teflon, Mel. de C Inquisition de Goa, 
136. 

o. 1690.— “The Siamese, Malays, and 
Macassar people have the art of making 
from the larger coco-nut shells most elegant 
drinking vessels, cups, and those other 
receptacles for water to drink called Gor- 
gelette, which they set with silver, and 
which no doubt by the ignorant are supposed 
to lie made of the precious Maidive cocos.” 
— Bumpkins, I. iii. 

1698. —“The same way they have of 
cooling their Liquors, by a wet cloth 
wrapped alxtut their Gurguleta and Jars, 
which are vessels made of a jsirous Kind of 
Earth.”— Figer, 47. 

1726. — “ However, they were much aston¬ 
ished that the water in the Gorgolets in 
that tremendous heat, especially out of 
doors, was found quite cold."— Vnfentija, 
Chon-. 59. 

1766.—“ 1 perfectly remember having said 
that it would not bo amiss for General 
t’amac to have a man with a Goglet of 
water ready to pour on his head, whenever 
he should liegin to grow warm in dcUite.”- 
Ijonl dice, Gotten. Fort William, Jan. 29. 
In Lang, 406. 

1829. —“ Dressing in a hurry, find the 
drunken bheosty . . . has mistaken your 
tioot for the goglet in which you carry your 
water on the Hue of march.” — Shipp's 
Memoirs, ii. 149. 

c. 1830. —“ 1 was not long in finding a 
bottle of very tolerable nun, some salt junk, 
porno biscuit, and a goglet, or porous earthen 
jar of water, with some capital cigars.”-- 
Tom Cringp, ed. 1863, 152. 

1832. — “ Morwan sent for a woman named 
Joada. and handing her some virulent poison 
folded up in a piece of paper, said, ‘if you 
can throw this into Hussuns gugglet, he on 
drinking a mouthful or two of water will 
instantly bring up his liver piucc-meal.'"— 
Herklats, (£t tojon-e.-lstam, 156. 

1855.—“ To do it (gild the Rangoon 
Pagoda) they have enveloped the whole in 
an extraordinary scaffolding of launboos, 
which looks as if they had »>een enclosing 
the pagoda in boskotwork to keep it from 
breaking, an you would do with a water 
goglet for a aAL journey.” -In Blackwood's 
Mag., May, 1858. 

GOGO, GOG A, n.p. A town on 
llie inner or eastern shore of Kattywar 
Peninsula, formerly a seaport of some 
importance, with an anchorage sheltered 
by the Isle of Peram (the Beiram of the 
quotation from Ibn Batuta). Gogo 
appears in the Catalan map of 1375. 
Two of the extracts will show how 
this unhappy city used to suffer at the 
hands of the Portuguese. Gogo is now 
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superseded to a great extent by Bhau- 
nagar, 8 m. distant. 

1321.—“Dated from Caga the 12th day 
of Oetober, in the year of the Lord 1321.”—- 
Letter of Fr. Jordanus , in Cathay, kc. i. 228. 

c. 1343.—“ We departed from Beiram and 
arrived next day at the city of Kflka, which 
is largo, and possesses extensive bazars. We 
anchored 4 miles off because of the ebb 
tide.”— Jlni liatuta , iv. 00. 

1531.—“The Governor (Nun<> da Cunha) 
. . . took cuiiusel to order a fleet to remain 
Iwhimi to make war upon C.mib.iyu. leaving 
Antonio do Saldanha with 50 sail, to wit: t 
(falcons, anti the rest galleys and talents, 
and rowing-vessels of the Kins’", with some 
jirivato ones eager to remaii), in the greed 
for prize. Aim! in this licet there stayed 
1000 men with good will for the plunder 
before them, and many honoured gentlemen 
and captains. And running up the Gulf 
they came to a etty called Qoga, peopled by 
rich merchants; and thn fleet entering by 
the ri\ er ravaged it by tire and sword, 


opposite to the island and fortress of 
l)iu, and formerly itself a fort. It 
was known in the 16th century as the 
Villa do* Rumen, because Melique Az 
(Malik Ayuz, the Mahom. Governor), 
not much trusting the Ruines (t'.e. the 
Turkish Mercenaries), “or willing that 
they should be within the Fortress, 
sent them to dwell there.” ( Barrot , 
IT. iii. cap. 5). 

1525.—“Paga dyo e gogolla a el Key de 
, t lambaya treae layques em tungas . . . xiij 
| laifpies.”— I^mbranca, 34. 

I 153S. - - In ftvMha, Tom bo. 230, 239, we find 
“ Alfandegua dc Guogualaa." 

1533. . . terminating in a long and 

, narrow tongue of sand, on which stands a 
' fort which they call Gogala, and the 
j Portuguese the ViJ'a doe On the 

; jroint of this tongue the Portuguese made a 
i iicautiful round bulwark ."—Jodo d- f\utro, 
I'fmo-uo /{>>['•<ro. p. 218. 


slaying much people. 


■ Currra, iii. 4IS. 


f c. 1590.—“Ghogeh.” See under SUE- | 
ATM. 1 ! 

1302, . . . the nil> of Gogi. which wa< ; 

one of the largest anil most opulent in ' 
trulHc, wealth and paver of all those of 
< 'a in bay a. . . . This city lies almost id the j 
head of the Gulf, on tlic western side, 
spreading over a level plain, nml from 
certain ruins of buildings sti>! visible, seems 
lo have been in old tunes a very great 
place, and under the dominion of certain 
foreigners. " IV. vii. cap 5. 

1814.—“Tho passage across from Surratt; 
to Goga is very short, ami so the three 
fleets, starting at 4 m the morning, arrived 
then; at nightfall. . . . The ne\t dav th>- 
Portugucuo returned ashore to burn the city 
. . . and entering the <ity they set tire to 
it in all quarters, and it began to blaze 
with such fury that there wus burnt a great 
quantity of merchandize (foztudne dc port'). 
which was a huge loss to the Moore. . . . 
After the burning of the city they elsulc 
there 3 days, Itoth captains and soldiers 
content with the abundance of their booty, 
and the (loot stood for Dio, laking, besides 
the goods that wore on board, inunv touts 
in tow laden with the same.’’- -tlocanv, 
becad-a, 333. 

[c. 1660.—“A man on foot going by land 
to a small village named the Gauges, and 
from thence crousing the end of the Gulf, 
can go from Diu to Surat in four or five 
days. . . — Tneernier, ed. Loll, ii. 37.] 

1727.-“ Goga is a pretty large Town . . . 
has some Trade. ... It has the Conveni¬ 
ences of a Harbour for the largest Ships, 
though they lie dry on soft Mud nt low 
Water.”— A. Hamilton, i. 143. 

. GOOOLLA, OOGALA, n.p. This 
is still the name of a village on a 
peninsular sandy spit of the mainland, 


OOLAH, s. Hind. gold (from yol. 
‘round’). A store-house lor grain or 
suit : so called from tin* typical form 
of such store-houses in many parts of 
I ndia, vi/. u circular wall of mud 
with a conical roof. [One of the most 
famous of these is the Gold at Patna, 
completed in 1786, hut never used.) 

11735. We visited the Go la, a building 
intended for a public granary.”-In Forben, 
Or. Mem. 2nd cd. ii. 145.] 

1810. — “ The golah. or warehouse. ”— 
I’. M. ii. 343. 

| 1878.-- “The villagers, who were really in 

w.iut of food, and maddened by the right of 
iho«e gol&hs stored with grain, could not 
| rcri-t the temptation to help themselves."— 

AiC ta z/,# .1 Jtyi'e.\il. it. ii. 

| GOLD MOHUR FLOWER, s. 

, < '‘(tealpiniti puieherrimu, Sw. The 
j name is a conniption of the 11. gulmor , 

| which is not in the dictionaries, hut is 
I said to mean 4 peacock-flower.’ 

[1877.—“’Hie crowd began to press to the 
great Gool-mohur tree.”— Affardyte, City of 
SunMnr, iii. 207. j 

GOLE, s. The main l>ody of an 
army in array ; a clustered laxly of 
t roujw ; an irregular squadron of horse¬ 
men. P. —H. yhol; perhaps a con¬ 
fusion with the Arab, jam (gaut), ‘a 
troop ’: [hut Platts connects it with 
Skt. kula, ‘an assemblage ’). 

1507.—“As the right and left are called 
Borfingh&r and Sew&ngh&r . . . and are not 
included in the centre which they oall ghfll, 
the right and left do not below to the 
ghfU.”— Batter, 227. 
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1803.—“Whan within reach, he (trod a 
few rounds, on which I formed my men 
into two gholes. . • • Both gholes at¬ 
tempted to turn his flanks, but the men 
behaved ill, and we were repulsed.”— 
Skinner, Mil. Mem. i. 298, 

1849. —“About this time a large gole of 
horsemen came on towards me, and I pro¬ 
posed to charge ; hut as they turned at once 
from the Are of tho guns, and as there was a 
nullah in front, 1 refrained from advancing 
after them.”— Briyadier Lockwood, R.i>}>ort of 
2nd Cavalry Division at Battle of Uoojerttl. 

GOMASTA, GOMASHTAH, *. 

Hind, from Pits, ijumdsktah, part, 
‘appointed, delegated.’ A native agent 
or factor. In Madras the modern ap¬ 
plication is to a clerk for vernacular 
correspondence. 

1747.—“ As for the Salem Cloth they beg 
leave to defer settling any Price for that 
sort till they can be advised from tho Goa 
Masters (!) in that Province.”— Ft. St. Dadd 
Conan., May 11. MS. Records in India 
Office. 

1762.—“You will direct the gentleman, 
Goznastahs, Mutta*nddies (see MOOT- 
STJDDY), and Moonehies, and other officer-! ! 
of the English Company to relinquish their •’ 
farms, taaluc* (see TALOOK), gunges, and 
golahs.” —The Sabah to th<• Uovernor, in Van 
>Sittart, i. 229. 

1776. — “The Magistrate shall appoint 
some one person his gomastah or Agent in 
each Town.”— Hoiked'a Code, 55. 

1778. — “The Company determining if 
possible to restore their investment to the 
former condition . . . sent gom&stahs, or 
(ientoo factors in their own pay."— Onnc, 
ed. 1803, ii. 57- 

c. 1785.—“ I wrote an order to my 
gomastah in the factory of Hughly.”--- 
CurracckJi’s Life of Clive , lii. 448. 

1817.—“The banyan hires a species of i 
broker, called a Gomastah, at so much a 
month.”— Mill'* Hist. iii. 13. 

1837. —" . . . (The Rajah) sent us a very 
good breakfast; when we had eaten it, his 
gonutshta (a sort of secretary, at least more 
uke that than anything else) came to 
say . , — Letter* from Madras, 128. 

GOMBROON, n.p. The old name 
in European documents of the place 
on the Persian Gulf now known us 
Bandar ’Abbds, or 'Abbdsh. The latter 
name Was given to it when Shah 
’Abbas, after the capture and destruc¬ 
tion of the island city of Hormuz, 
established a, port there. The site 
which he selected was the little town 
of Gamrtiit. This had been occupied 
bjr the Portuguese, who took it from 
the ‘King of Igur* in 1612, but two 
ye*!?, later it was taken by the Shah. 


The name is mid (in the (?wy, llugmnct 
i. 17) to be Turkish, meaning ‘a. 
Custom House.’ The word alluded to 
is probably gumruk , which has that 
meaning, and which is again, through 
Low Greek, from the Latin commerciwn. 
But this etymology of the name seems 
hardly probable. That indicated in 
the extract from A. Hamilton below is 
from Pens, lamrun, ‘a shrimp,’ or 
Port, cavutrao, meaning the same. 

The first mention of Gombroon in 
the E. T. Papers seems to be in 1610, 
when Edmund Counok, the Company’* 
chief agent in I lie Gulf, calls it “(3W- 
braun, the best port, in all Persia,” and 
“that hopeful and glorious ]>ort of 
Gombroon ” ( Sninsbim /, i. 484-f> ; 
[Foster, Letters, iv. 264]). There was 
an English factory here .soon after 
the capture of Hormuz, and it con¬ 
tinued to be maintained in 1759, when 
it was taken bv the Comte d’Estaing. 
The factory was re-established, hut 
reused to exist a year or two after. 

rifxjfi. - “ H'lnidvl Gombmc, so-called in 
| Persian and Turkish, which means Custom- 
honxe. AD at re Afonin's Overland Journey, 

Ann. Mariiim. > I'o/on. scr. 4. p. 217.1 

1611. —(The Captain-major) “ under orders 
of Than I.uis da (lama returned to succour 
Comor&o, hut found the enemy’* fleet 
already there and tho fort surrendered. . . . 
fiews which was heard by Dom Lnis da 
(lama and moot of the people of Ormuz in 
such way as might he expected, some of 
the old folks of Ormuz prognosticating at 
onco that mi losing Comor&o Ormuz itself 
would he lost before long, seeing that the 
former was like a barbican or outwork on 
which tho rage • .f tho Persian enemy spent 
i itself, giving time to Ormuz to prepare 
! against their coming thither.” — Borarro, 
Decadu, 349 , 

1622.—“That evening, at two hours of tho 
night, we started from below that fine treo, 
and after travelling about a league and a 
half ... we arrived here in Combrfl, a 
place of decent size and population on tho 
sea shore, which the Persians now-a-days. 
laying aside os it wore the old name, call 
tho ‘ Port of Abbas,’ because it was wrested 
from the Portuguese, who formerly jiosseased 
it, in the time of the present King Abbas.” 
—P. della Valle, ii. 413; [in Uak, Soc. i. 8, 
he calls it Combu]- 

c. 1630. — “ Oumbrown (or Gomroon, ait 
some pronounce it) is by most Persians 
Kar' lljoxyv cnld Bander or the Port 
Towne . . . some (but I commend them 
not) write it Oamrou, others Gomrow, and 
other-some Cummeroon. ... A Towne it is 
of no Antiquity, rising daily out of the 
mines at late glorious (now most wretched) 
0nHv*."~~8ir T. Herbert, 121 . 
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1678,—“The Ballon bad stigmatised this 
place at its BioeuiTa Heat, with this nrauti- k 
o&l Saying, Thai Hurt vxu bul an Inch-Deal 
between Oosilwrooa and Hell." — Fryer, 224. 

Fryer in another place (marginal rubric, 
p. 881) says; “Go m broon ware, made of 
Earth, the best next China.” Was this one 
of the rites of manufacture of the Persian 
porcelain now so highly prized ? [“The main 
varieties of this Perso-Chinese ware are the 
following:—(1) A sort of semi-porcelain, 
called by English dealers, quite without 
reason, ‘Gombroon ware,’ which is pure 
white and semi-transparent, but, unlike 
Chinese porcelain, is soft and friable where 
not protected by the glaze.”— Ena/. Jlrit. 
9th ed. xix. 621 .j 

1727.—"This Gombroon was formerly a 
Fishing Town, and when Slum- AUuu began 
to build it, had its Appellation from the 
Portuguese, in Derision, because it was a 
good place for catching Prawns and 
Shrimps, which they call Cansrong.” — A. 
Hamilton, i. 92; [ed. 1744, i. 93J. 

1762.—“As this officer (Comte d’Estaiug) 

. . . broke his parole by taking and de¬ 
stroying our settlements at Gombroon, and 
upon the west Const of Sumatra, at a time 
when he was still a prisoner of war, we have 
laid before his Majesty a true state of the 
case."— In Long, 288. 

GOMTJTI, s. Malay gumufi [Scott, 
gives (fdmuti]. A substance resembling 
horsehair, and forming excellent cord¬ 
age (the calm negro* of the Portuguese 
— Marre, Kata-Kata Malayan, p. 92), 
sometimes improperly called coir 
(q.v.), which is produced by a palm 
growing in the Archipelago, Arenga 
mccharifera, Labill. (Borassus Gamut,ns, 
Lour.). The tree also furnishes lalams 
or reed-pens for writing, and the 
material for the poisoned arrows used 
with the blow-tulie. The name of the 
palm itself in Malay is anau. (See 
SAG WIRE.) There is'a very interesting 
account of this j«lm in Kumphius, Herb. 
Amh., i. pi. xiii. Danipier speaks of 
the fibre thus: 

1686.—. . There is another sort of 
Coire cables . . . that are block, and more 
strong and lasting, and are made of Strings 
that grow like' Horse-hair at the Heads of 
certain Trees, almost like the Coco-trees. 
This sort comes mostly from the Island of 
Timor.”—i. 295. 

GONG, s. This word appeal's to be 
Malay (or, according to Crawfurd, 
originally Javanese), gong or agong. 
[“The word gong is often said to be 
Chinese. Clifford and Bwettenham so 
mark it; but no one seems to be able 
to point out the Chinese original” 
(Scott, Malayan Word* in English, 53 ).] 
% B 


Its well-known application is to a 

disk of thin bell-metal, which whan 

struck with a mallet, yields musical 
notes, and is used in the further east 
as a substitute for a hell. f“ The name 
gong, agong, is considered to be imitative 
or suggestive of the sound which the 
instrument produces” (Scott, loc. cit. 
51).] Marcel Devic says that the word 
exists in all the languages of the 
Archipelago; [for the variants see Scott, 
loc. cd.\ He defines it as meaning 
“instrument de musique aussi appele 
tam-tam”; but see under TOM-TOM. 
The great drum, to which Dampier 
applies the name, was used like the 
metallic gong for striking the hour. 
.Systems of gongs variously arranged 
form harmonious musical instruments 
among the Burmese, and,still more 
elaltoratelv among the Javanese. 

The word is commonly applied by 
Anglo- Indians also to the H. ghantd 
(qanta, Dec.) or gharl, a thicker metal 
disc, not musical, used in India for 
striking the hour (see GHTJRBY). The 
gong being used to strike the hour, 
we find the word applied by Fryer 
(like gurry) to the hour itself, or 
interval denoted. 

c. 1590.--“In the morning before dajr the 
Generali did strike his Gongo, which is on 
instrument of War that sonndeth like a 
Bell.”—(This was iii Africa, near Benguela). 
Advent, of Andrew Battel, in Pitre hat, li. 970. 

1673.—“ They have no Watches nor Hour- 
Glasses, but measure Time by the droppfhg 
of Water out of a Brass Bason, which holds 
a Ghong, or less than half an Hour; when 
they strike once distinctly, to tell them it’s 
the First Ghong, which is renewed at the 
Second Ghong for Two, and so Three at the 
End of it till they come to Eight; when they 
strike oti (the Brass Vessel at t he ir liberty 
to give notice the Port (see PtJHTJR) is out, 
and at last strike One leisurely to tell them 
it is the First Pore.'' — Fryer, 186. 

1686. — “ In the Sultan's Mosque (at 
Mindanao) there is a great Drum with but 
one Head, called a Gong ; which is instead 
of a Clock. This Gong is beaten at 12 a 
Clock, at 3, 6, and 9."— Bumpier, i. 383. 

1726.—“ These gong* (gongen) are beaten 
very gently at the time when the Prince is 
going to make his appearance.”—IWe/tfy*, 
iv. 58. 

1750-52.—“ Besides these (in China) they 
have little drums, great and small kettle 
drums, gnngunge or round brass basons like 
frying pans /’—Okf Tones, 248. 

1817.— 

“ War music bursting out from tune to time 

With gong and tymbalon' tremendous 
chime .”—Lallu Booth, Mokanna, 

Tremendous sham poetry! 
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1878.—**. . i le nom pl6b6ieu . . . sontta 
dans lea salons. . . . Comma un coup de 
ovmbale, un de ces gongs qui sur les the&tres 
de fderie annottaent les apparitions fantas- 
tiquea."— Afph. Daudet, Lt Nabob, ch. 4. 

GOODRY, s. A quilt; H. jndri. 
[The gudri, as distinguished from the 
razdi (see ROZYE), is the bundle of 
rags on which Fakirs and the very 
poorest people sleep.] 

1598.—“They make also fair© couerlito, 
which they call Godoriins [or] Colchas, 
which are very faire and pleasant to the eye, 
stitched with silke ; and also of cotton of 
all colours and stitchinge.-s. ” — Linm-hotm, 
ch. 9; [Hak. Sue. i. 61 j. 

e. 1610.—“ Les matelatset les couvertnres 
sont do sove on de toille do coton fa<;onn6c 
a toutes s-ortes de figures et coulour. 11s 
appellent cela Gouldrins.” — Pt/rard dr 
Laval, ii. 3 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 4j. 

165S.— “Goudrin ost vn termo Tudnu et 
Portugal's, qui signifie dcs couuertures 
picqules de cotton.” — lie fa JSou/lngc-le- 
Gout, ed. 16, r >7, p. 539. 

[1819.—“ He directed him to go to his 
place, and take a godhra of his (a kind of 
old patched counterpane of shreds, which 
Fuqueers frequently have to lie down u|xm , 
and throw over their shoulders}.” —7V. Lit. i 
Soc. Bo. i. 113.] 


tensive diffusion is illustrated by 
their having given name to Giyarat 
(see GOOZEBAT) as well as to Gujrtlt 
and GujrUnwdla in the Punjab. And 
during the 18th century a great part of 
Saharanphr District in the Northern 
Doab was also called Gujrtlt (see Elliot ’< 
Races, by Beames, i. 99 st-qq.). 

1519.--“ In the hill-country between Nilftb 
and Behreh . . . and adjoining to the hill- 
country of Kashmir, are the .Tats, Gujers, 
and many other men of similar tribes.”— 
Memoirs of Baber, 259. 

[1785.- “The road is iufe*te<l by tribes of 
banditti called googurs and inowattios.”— 
In Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. fl. 426.] 

GOOLAIL, s. A pellet -1h)w. H. 
gulel , probably from Skt. gut jo, yuht, 
the. pellet used. [It is the Arabic 
Kans-al-bandiik, by using which the 
unlucky Prince in the First Kalaudar’s 
Tale got into trouble with the Wa/ir 
( Burton, Arab. . Wight s, i. 98).] 

1560.— Binboek speaks of being much 
annoyed with the multitude and impudence 
of kites at Constantinople: “ego interim 
cum manuali balista j»>st colmnnam sto, 
imxlo hujus, mis to illius catulae vel alarum, 
ut casus tulerit, pinna* lestaceis globis 
vur lie runs, donee ninrtifero ictu unam nut 


GOOGUL, s. Ii. gugnl, gugynl, Hkr. | 
gugtjula , guygulu. The aromatic gum- 
resin of the BaUam-odendron Mukul, 
Hooker (Amyris aguUocha , RoxlO, the j 
mull of the Arabs, and generally 
Supposed to lx; the bdellium of the 
ancients. It is imported from the 
Beyla territory, west of Sind (see Bo. 
Govt. Selections (N.S.), No. wii. p. 326). 

1525. —(Prices at Cambay). “ Gugall 
d’orumuz (the rnaund), 16 fede ( ts.”—Lrm- 
branfu, 43. 

1813.— “Gogul i» ft Rjiecics of bitumen 
much used at Borotay and other parts of 
India, for painting the Uittom of ships.” — 
Milburv, i. 137. 

GOOJUR, n.p. H. Giijur, Skt. Gurj- 
jara. The name of a great Hindu 
clan, very numerous in trills and in 
population over nearly the whole of 
Northern India, from the Indus to 
Rohilkhaud. In the Delhi territory 
and the Doab they were formerly 
notorious for thieving propensities, 
and are still much addicted to cattle- 


aiteram percussam decutio. . . —Bush*n. 

Epist. iii. p. 163, 

[c. 1590. From thogeiicral use of jiellet 
hows which are fitted with Isiwstrings, 
sparrows are very scaive (in Kashmir).' — 
Ai.i, od. Jarett, V,. 351. In the original 
kmaati-i-guroha, yiruha, according to Stein- 
goes, JHcf . being “a bull . . . ball for a 
cannon, hai’stn, or cross-bow."] 

1600.--“ 0 for a «/<»«<•-how to hit him in 
tho eye.”— Twelfth- Night, ii. 5. 

1611.--. 

“ Children will shortly toko him for a wall. 
And sot their stone-fovis in his forehead.” 
limn m. <p Ft el. , A Nnoj ami No King, V. 

< 1870. - “ThoGooleil-b&ns, or |>ellct-bnw, 
generally used as a w«nj»on against crows, is 
cupablo of indicting rnthor severe injuries.” 
— Cheeerx, hid. Me<l. Jurisprudence, 337.] 

G00LMAUL, GOOLMOOL,«. H. 

gol-mdl, ‘confusion, jumble’; gol-mdl 
kamd, ‘ to make a mess.’ 

[1877. - “Tho boy has marl© such a gol- 
mol (uproar) aliout religion that, there is a 
risk in having anything to do with him.”— 
A Hardijcc, City of Sunshine, ii. 106.] 


theft; and they are never such steady [GOOMTEE, n.p. A river of the 
and industrious cultivators as the Jdts, N. W.P., rising in the Shohjah&npur 
among whose villages they are so District, and flowing past the cities of 
hugely interspersed. In tlie Punjab Lucknow and Jaunpnr, and joining 
they are Manommedans. Their ex- the Ganges between Benares ana 
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Gh&zipur. The popular derivation of 
the name, as in tne quotation, is, as if 
Ghumli, from H. ghUmnd , ‘to wind,’ 
in allusion to its winding course. It 
is really from Skt. gonuiti, ‘rich in 
cattle.’ 

[1848.—“ The Ghumti, which takes its 
name from its windings . . .”— Buyers , 
Recall, of N. India, 240. J 


GOOROO, a. H. guru, Skt. guru 
a spiritual teacher, a (Hindu) priest. 

(Ancient).—“That brahman is called gunt 
who performs according to rule the rites 
on conception and the like, and feeds (the 
child) with rice (for the first time).*’— Manu. 
ii. 142. 

c. 1550.—“ You* should do as you are 
told by your parents and yonr Guru."— 
llamayana of TulsI Das, by Grovcse (1878), 


GOONT, s. H. gunth, yuth. A 
kind of pony of the N. Himalayas, 
strong but clumsy. 

c. 1590.—“ In the northern mountainous 
districts of Hindustan a kind of small but 
strong horses is bred, which is called gut; 
and in the confines of Bengal, near Ktich, 
another kind of horses occurs, which rank 
between the gut and Turkish horses, and 
are called td/ighan (see TANGTJN); they 
are strong and jiowerful.” —din, i. 183 ; (also 
see ii. 280]. 

1609.—“On the further side of t/iinyes 
Ivoth a very mighty Prince, called Jlautv 
itodoroic , holding a mountainous Countrey 
. . . thence coimneth much Musko, and 
hooro is a great breed of a small kind of 
Horse, called GuntB. a true travelling scale- 
eliffe beast.”- - It’, t'huk , in J'urcJuu, i. 438. 

1831. --“ In Cashmere I shall buy, with¬ 
out regard to price, the best ghounte in 
Tibet."— Jacqurmnnt's Levers, K.T. i. 238. 

1838,—“(live your gttuthbis head and he 
will carry you safely . . . any horse would 
have struggled, and been killed: these 
gOnths appear to understand that they 
must be quiet, and their master will help 
them."— Fanny /’atl-at, Wandering* of a 
Pilgrim, ii. 226. 


[1507.—“Grtnw.” Seo quotation under 

CASIB.J 

1026.—“There was a famous Prophet of 
the Ethnikes, named QoT\i."—Purc)uat, Pil¬ 
grimage, 520. 

1700.- -“. , . je suis fort surpris de voir 
it la porte . . . le Penitent an cotier, qui 
demandoit h parler au Gourou.” —Lettrts 
Kdif., x. 95. 

1810.—“ Persons of this claps often keep 
little schools . . . and then are designated 
gooroos ; a terra implying that kind of 
respect we entertain for pastors in general.” 
— Williamson, 1'. J/. ii. 317. 

1822.—“The Adventures of tho Gooroo 
Para mar tan ; a talc in the Tatnul language ” 
(translated by B. Babington from the ori¬ 
ginal of Padre Beschi, written about \T2Q- 
1730), London. 

1867.--“Except the guru of Bombay, no 
priest on earth has s*> large a j tower of 
acting on every weakness of the female 
heart as a Mormon bishop at Halt Lake."— 
Dixon'* New America, 330, 


j GOORUL, s. II. gar a!, goral; the 
j Himalayan chamois; ,Vr rnorhoednsGoral 
• of Jcrdon. [Cemas Goral of Blanford 
] (Alanwuiiut, 516).] 


GOORKA, GOORKALLY, n.p. H. 
Gurkhil, Gurkhdli. The name of the* 
race now dominant in Nepal, and 
taking their name from a town so 
called 53 miles W. of Khatmandn. 
[The name is usually derived from the 
Skt. go-raksha, ‘cow-keeper.’ For the 
early history see J Fright, H. of Xeptil, 
1471. They are probably the best 
soldiers of modern India, and several 
regiments of the Anglo-Indian army 
are recruited from the tribe. 

1767.—“I believe, Sir, you havo before 
been acquainted with tho situation of Nipal, 
which has long been besieged by the Goor- 
CUlly Rajah ."—iMtrr from Chief at Patna. 
in Long, 526. 

[ ,, “The Rajah Iwing now dispos¬ 
sessed at bis country, and shut up in his 
capital by the Rajah of Goercullah, the 
usual channel of commerce has been ob¬ 
structed,"— Latter from. Cowedl to K.l. Co., 
in Vtreltt, P««e of Bengal, App. 86.] 


| (1821.—“The flesh was good and tasted 

1 like that (if the ghorul, so abundant in the 
hillv Wit towards India."— Lloyd di tyerard's 
Nan-., ii. 112. 

(1886.—“On Tnewlay we went to a new 
part of the hill to shoot ‘ gurel,’ a kind of 
dt*er, wnieh across a khud, looks remarkably 
small and ’more like a hare than a deer.”— 
Istdy Ihjferin, Viceregal Life, 235.] 

[GOORZEBURDAR, s. P. gurz- 

harddr, ‘a mace -bearer.’ 

[1663.—“ Among the Knurs and the Man- 
sebdars are mixed many Gourxe-berdun, 
or niacc-boarers chosen for their tell and 
handsome persons, and whose, business it 
is to preserve order in assemblies, to carry 
tho King’s orders, and execute his com¬ 
mands with the utmost speed."—Ar»t<r, 
ed. Constable, 267. 

11717. —“ Everything being prepared for 
the GoortebUrdar’s reception."—In Yule, 
Hedges' Diary, Hak. Soc. it. occlix. 

[1727.—“ Gooaberdar. See under HOS- 
BOLHOOKUM.] 
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OOOZBBAT, GUZERAT, n.p. The 
name of a famous province in Western 
India, Skt. Gwmarci, Gwjjara-nUhtra, 
Prakrit passing Into H. ana Mahr. Gu- 
jardt, Gujrdt, taking its name from the 
Gujar (see GOOJUB) tribe. The name 
covers the British Districts of Surat, 
Broach, Kaira, Panett Mahals, and Ah- 
raedabSd, besides the territories of the 
Gaekwar (see GUICOWAR) of Baroda, 
and a multitude of native States. It 
is also often used as including the penin¬ 
sula of Kathiawar or Suraslitra, which 
alone embraces 180 petty States. 

c. 640.—Hwen T’sang passes through Kiu- 
chi-lo, i.e. Gurjjara, but there is some diffi¬ 
cult; as to the position which he assigns to 
it.— PiUrins Bouddh ., iii. 166 ; [Cunninyhnm, 
Arch. Rep. ii. 70segtf.]. 

1298.—“Goiurat is a great Kingdom. 
. . . The people are the most desperate 
pirates in existence. . . — Marco Polo , 

Bk. iii. ch. 26. 

c. 1300.—“Guzerat, which is a large 
country, within which are Karab&y, Somn£t, 
Kanken-T£n&, and several other cities and 
towns.” — Rashiduddin, in Elliot, i. 67. 

1300.—"The Sultan despatched Ulugh 
Kh&n to Ma'bar and Gujarat for the de¬ 
struction of the idol-temple of Somm(t, on 
the 20th of JumM&’-l awwal, 698 u. . . .”— 
Astir Khusrii, in Elliot, iii. 74. 

[c. 1330.—" Jurat.” See under LAB.] 

1554.—“ At last we made the land of 
Gucfcrtt in Hindustan.”— Sidi 'Ali, p. 79. 

The name is sometimes used by the 
old writers for the people, and especi¬ 
ally for the Hindu merchants or 
^banyans (q.v.) of Guzerat. See Sains- 
bury , i. 445 and ‘passim. 

Jo. 1605. — “ And alsoe the Guutts do 
satle in the Portugalls shipps in euery porte 
of the East Indies . . . — Bird wood, First 
Letter Book, 85.] 

GOOZUL KHANA, s. A bath¬ 
room ; H. from Ar.—P. ghusl-khdna, 
of corresponding sense. The apartment 
so called was used by some of the Great 
Moghuls as a place of private audience. 

1616.—"At eight, after supper he comes 
down to the guelc&m (v.l. gazelcan), a 
fain Court wherein in the middest is a 
Throne erected of freestone.”— Sir T. Roe, 
in Pvrckat, ii. ; [Halt. Soc. i. 106]. 

„ "The thirteenth, at night 1 went 
to the GtuMll ghan, where is best oppor¬ 
tunity to doe business, and tooke with me 
the Italian, determining to walk no longer 
in darkneaae, but to prooue the King. . . .” 
—Ibid. p. 643 ; [in Hak. Boo. i. 202, Gtuel- 
oka&; m ii. 458, (Hubei oboe*]. 


c. 1660.—“The grand hall of the Am-Kae 
opens into a more retired chamber, called 
the goeei-kane, or the place to wash in. 
But Tew are suffered to enter there. . . . 
There it is where the king is seated in a 
chair . . . and giveth a more particular 
Audience to his officers.”— Bernier, E.T. 
p. 85 ; [ed. Constable, 265 ; ibid. 361 gosle- 
kane]. 

GOPUBA, a. The meaning of the 
word in Skt. is ‘city-gatt,’ go ‘eye, 1 
pura, ‘city,’ But in S. India the 
gopuram is that remarkable feature of 
architecture, peculiar to the Peninsula, 
the great pyramidal tower over the 
entrance-gate to the. precinct of a 
temple. See Fergusson’s Indian and 
Eastern Architecture, 325, &c. [The 
same feature has been reproduced in 
the great temple of the Seth at 
Brindaban, which is designed on a S. 
Indian model. (Grorrse, Mathura, 260).] 
This feature is not, in any of the S. 
Indian temples, older than the 15th or 
16th cent., and was no doubt adopted 
for purposes of defence, as indeed the 
Silpa-sdstra (‘Books of Mechanical 
Arts ’) treatises imply. This fact may 
sufficiently dispose of the idea that the 
feature indicates an adoption of archi¬ 
tecture from ancient Egypt. 

1862.—"The gopur&ms or towers of the 
great pagoda .”—Mnikluim Pent and India, 
408. 

GOBA, a. H. gard, ‘ fair-cotn- 
plexioned.’ A white man ; a Euro¬ 
pean soldier; any European who is 
not a sahib (q.v.). Plural gord-ldg, 
* white people.’ 

[1861.— “The cavalry . . . rushed into 
the lineB . . . declaring that the Gora Log 
(the European soldiers) were coming down 
upon them.”— Cave Browne, Punjab and 
iJtiki, r. 243.] 

GOBAWALLAH, s. H. ghord - 
unlid, ghord, ‘a horse.’ A groom or 
horsekeeper; used at Bombay. On 
the Bengal side syce (q.v.) is always 
used, on the Madras side horsekeeper 
(q.v.). 

1880.— Gurriala, apparently for ghord- 
vtftUU ((/urrials would be alligators, Gavial), 
ore allowed with the horses kept with the 
Hoogly Factory.—See Fort St. (tea. Comtnt» 
on Tour, Dec. 12, in Notes and Hits., No. 
ii. 63. 

c. 1848.—"On approaching the different 

points, one knowa Mrs.-la at hand, for 

her Gorahwallas wear green and gold pug- 
gries. " — Chow-Chow, i. 151. 
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GORAYT, s. H. aoret, aorait, [which 
has been connected with Skt. ghur, 
'to shout’]; a village watchman and 
messenger, fin the N.W.P. usually of 
a lower grade than the chokidar, and 
not, like him, paid a cash wage, but 
remunerated by a piece of rent-free 
land ; one of the village establishment, 
whose special duty it is to watch crops 
and harvested grain]. 

[c. 1808.—“ Fifteen messengers (gorayits) 
are allowed ^ ser on the man of grain, and 
from 1 to 6 bigahs of land each,"— Buchanan, 
Eastern India, ii. 231.} 

GORDO WEB, GOOBDORE, s. A 

kind of boat in Bengal, described by 
Ives as “a vessel pushed on by 
paddles.” ’ Etym. obscure. Gkurdaur 
is a horse-race, a race-course ; some¬ 
times used by natives to express any 
kind of open-air assemblage of Euro¬ 
peans for amusement. [The word is 
more probably a corr. of P. gird chad, 

* a patrol ’; girdawar, 1 all around, a 
supervisor,’ because such boats appear 
to be used in Bengal by officials on 
their tours of insjiection.] 

1757.—“To get two bolian (see BOLIAH), 
a goordore, and 87 dandies (q.v.) from the 
Nazir." — Ives, 157. 

GOSAIN, GOSSYNE, &c. s. H. 

and Mahr. Gosdin, Gosdi , Gosdvi, 
Qusd'in, &c., from Skt. Gotrwdml, ‘ Lord 
of Passions’ (lit. 'Lord of cows’), Le¬ 
one who is supposed to have subdued 
his passions ana renounced the world. 
Applied in various parts of India to 
different kinds of persons not neces¬ 
sarily celibates, but professing a life of 
religious mendicancy, and including 
some who dwell together in convents 
under a superior, and others who en¬ 
gage in trade and hardly pretend to 
lead a religious life. 

1774.—“My hopes of seeing Teshu Lama 
were chiefly founded on the Gosain.”— 
Bogle, in Markham’s Tibet, 46. 

o. 1781.—“It was at this time in the 
hands of aGotine, or Hindoo Religious."— 
Hodges, 112. (The use of this barbarism by 
Hodges is remarkable, common as it has 
become of late years.) 

[1813.—“ Unlike the generality of Hindoos, 
these GoMtngs do not Burn their dead . .." 

Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. i. 312-8; in i. 
644 he writes GoManee.] 

1826.—“I found a lonely cottage with a 
light in the window, and bei»§ attired in 
the habit of a gotssin, I did not hesitate to 
request a lodging for the night."— Pandu- 
rang Hart, 8»7[ed. 1873,11/276}. 


GO8BB0K. COSBEAGUE, & A 

coin spoken of in Persia (at Gombroon 
and elsewhere). From the quotation 
from. Fryer it appears that there was 
a Goss and a Gosbegi , corresponding to 
Herbert’s double and single Cozbeg . 
Mr. Wollaston ig his Engtish-Penian 
Diet. App. p. 436, among "Moneys 
now current in Persia,” gives "5 dAndr 
— 1 gh&z ; also a nominal money.” 
The ghdz, then, is the name of a coin 
(though a coin no longer), and ghis- 
begi was that worth 10 dindrs. 
Maraden mentions a copper coin^ 
called kazbegi=50 (nominal) dindrs, or 
at*out 3 id. ( Numism. Orient., 456.) But 
the value in dindrs seems to be in 
error. [Prof. Browne, who referred 
the matter to.M. Husayn Kuli Khan, 
Secretary of the Persian Embassy in 
London, writes: “This gentleman states 
that he knows no word ghdzi-beg, or 
gdzl-beg, hut that there was formerly 
a coin called ghdz, of which 5 went to 
the shdhi ; but this is uo longer used 
or spoken of.” The ghdz was in use 
at any rate as late as the time of 
Hajji 'Baba ; see below.] 

[1615.—“ The ehiefest money that is current 
in Persia is the which weigheth 2 

metsieales. The second is the mamede, which 
is half ou abesse. The third is the shakey and 
is a quarter of an abbeste. In the rial of 
eight are 13 shay ft. In the iheken of Venetia 
20 shayts. In a shaye are 2$ bixtie* or 
cubages 10. One bistty is 4 csyabeges or 2 
tart get. The A baste, momede and Shahey and 
bistey aro of silver; the rest are of copper 
like to the pissas of India.”— Foster, Letters, 
iii. 176.] 

c. 1630.—“The Albatee is in our money 
sixteene ponce; Lame ten pence; Mamoodee 
eight pence; Bistte two pence; doable 
Cozbeg one penny ; single Cozbeg one half¬ 
penny ; Flutes are ten to a Cozbeg." — Sir T. 
Herbert, ed. 1638, p. 231. 

1673.—“A Banyan that seemingly is not 
worth a Gosbeck (the lowest com they 
have).”— Fryer, 113. See also p. 343. 

„ "10 cosbeegues is 1 Sbaheeq 4 

Shnhees is one Abassee or 16cf."— Ibid. 211. 

„ “Brass money with characters, 

Aro a Goss, ten whereof compose a 
Shahee, 

A Gosbeege, five of which go to a Shahee,*' 

Ibid. 407. 

1711.--“ 10 Cos, or Pics, a Copper Coin, 
aro 1 Shahee."— Lockyer, 241. 

1727.— “1 Shahee is . . . lOGauorOos- 
bege.'*— A. Hamilton , ii. 311 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1752.—"10 oozbaagues or Pice (a Copper 
Coin) aro X Bhatroe” (road Shahee).— 
Mmtkd p. 37. See also la Ha**ay, voi. i. 
p. 282, Xubegle; [in ii. 21, Subside]. 
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[1824.—" Bat whatever profit arose either 
from these services, or from the spoils of my 
monkey, he alone was the gainer, for T 
never touched a ghauz of it.”— Hajji Baba, 
52 rry.] 

1825.—“A toman contains 100 mamoo- 
dies ; a now abassce, 2 mamoodies or 4 
shakees ... a shako*, 10 cos or cox- 
baugUM, a small copper coin.”— Milbnrn, 
2nd ed. p. 95. 

GOSHA, adj. Used in some parts, as 
an Anglo-Indian technicality, to indi¬ 
cate tliatawoman was secluded,and can¬ 
not appear in public. It is short for P. 
gosha-nishln , ‘sitting in a corner’; and 
is much the same as parda-nishin (see 
PURDAH). 

GOUNG, s. Bur in. gunny ; a village 
head man. [“Under the Thongyve 
were Jiim-goung, or h earls of villages, 
who aided in the collection of the 
revenue and were to .-.ome extent 
police officials.” (Gazetteer of Burma, 
1. 480.)] 

a. GOUB, s. II. (Jtiur, gdnri gdf, 
(but not in the dictionaries), [Platts 
gives gatir, Skt.. gaum, ‘ white, yellow¬ 
ish, reddish, pale redThe great 
wild o.v, Gameu8 Gaum a, Jerd. ; [Bos 
gaunt*, Blanford (Mammalia), 484 *■</.], 
the same as the Bison (q.v.). [The 
classical account of the animal will be 
found in Forsyth, Highland* of Central 
India, ed. 1889, pp. 109 seqg.] 

1806. — “They eroct strong fence-,, but 
the buffaloes generally break them down. 
. . . They are far larger than common 
buffaloes. There is an account of a similar 
kiud called the Qore; one distinction be¬ 
tween it and the buffalo is the length of the 
hoof.”— Elphxnstone, in Life, i. 1 .VS. 


chiefly covered with jungle. The 
name is a form of the ancient Gauda, 
meaning, it is lielieved, ‘the country 
of sugar,’ a name applied to a large 
part of Bengal, and specifically to the 
portion where those remains lie. It 
was the residence of a Hindu dynasty, 
the Senas, at the time of the early 
Mahommedan invasions, ar 1 was popu¬ 
larly known as Lakhruluti; but the 
reigning king had transferred liis seat 
to Nadiya (70 in. above Calcutta) 
l>efore the actual conquest of Bengal 
in the last years of the 12th century. 
Gam* was afterwards the residence of 
several Mussulman dynasties. [See 
Ravenshaw ,, Gaur, its Ruins and Inscrip¬ 
tions, 1878.] 

1530.-- “ But Xercansor [Shir Khan Siir, 
afterwards King <>f Hindustan os Shir Shill,] 
after his success advanced along the river 
(ill he came before the city of Gouro to 
besiege it. and ordered a lodgment to be 
made in front of certain verandahs of the 
King’s Palace which looked ujkin the river ; 
and as he was making his trenches certain 
1 Bonus who w-ore resident in the city, desiring 
‘ that the King should prize them highly 
i (d'el Its tijfst' /<thtdal) ns he did the Portu- 
| gueso. offered their service to the King to 
1 go and prevent the enemy’s lodgment, saying 
that he should aNo send the Portuguese 
with them.”—Cb/vvrt, iii. 720. 

1 [1552.—‘‘Caor." See under BURRAM 

; POOTER.) 

! 1553.—“The chief city of the Kingdom 

i (of Bcngala) is called Gouro. It is situated 
! on the Ijanks of the (ranges, and is staid to 
: be 3 of our leagues in length, and to contain 
j 200.000 inhabitant*. On the one side it has 
I the river to, its defence, and on the landward 
i faces a wall of great height. . . . the streets 
arc so thronged with the concourse and 
trathe of people . . . that they cannot force 
their way past ... a great im.rt of the 
J houses of this city are stately and well- 
j wrought buildings.”— llanos, IV. ix. cap. 1. 


b. GOtJB, s. Properly Can. gaud, J 
gaur, gauda. The head man of u 
village in the Cunare.se - speaking j 
country; either as rorrejqwMiaiiig to 
patel, or to the Zemindar of Bengal. 
[See F. Buchanan, Mysore, i. 268 ; Rue, 
Mysore, i. 579.] 

c. 1800.—“KVery Tehsildary is farmed 
out in villages to the Goure or head-men." 
—In Muttra's Lift, iii. 92. 

C, GOUB, n.p. Gaur, the name of 
a medieval capital of Bengal, which lay 
immediately south of the modern civil 
station of Malda, and the traces of 
tybich, with occasional Mahommedan 
buildings, extend over an immense area, 


1586.—“From Pntanaw 1 went to Tanda 
which is in the land »f tho Gouren. ft hath 
in times past been a kingdom, but is now 
.subdued by Zolalxlin Kchebar . . .” — It. 
Fitch, in Hakluyt, Ii. 389. 

1683.—“ 1 went to see ye famous R uins o f 
a greatCitty and Pallace called [of] GOWRE 
... wo sf»ent Ah hours in seeing ye mines 
especially of the Pallace which has Imeti . . . 
in my judgment considerably bigger and 
more beautiful) than the Grand Heignor’s 
Seraglio at Constantinople or any other 
Pnllaco tjiat 1 have seen in Europe.''— 
Hedges, Diary, May 16 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 88]. 

GOVBBNOBS STRAITS, up. 

Tins was the name applied by the 
Portuguese (Estreito do Gbberttador ) to 
the Straits of Singapore, i.s. the Straits 
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south of that island (or New Strait). 
The reason of the name is given in 
our first quotation. The Governor 
in question was the Spaniard Dorn 
JoOo da Silva. 

1616.—“ The Governor sailed from Manilha 
in March of this year with 10 galleons and 
2 galleys. . . . Arriving at the Straits of 
Sirica]>ur, * * * * and passing by a new 
strait which since has taken the name of 
Estreito do Qoveraador, there his galleon 
grounded on the reef at the jxiint of the 
strait, and was a little grazed by the top of 
\i."~ lioMrro, 428. 

1727.—“Between the small Carhnon and 
Tanjony-Mtony on the Continent, is the 
entrance of the Straights of JSiucajmrr before 
mentioned, and also into the Streights of 
Governadore, the largest and easiest Passage j 
into the China Seas.”--. I. Hamilton , ii. 122. 


country distances are measured by gad, and 
each gad is about two leagues, and from 
Garicbta to Tumbre they said was not so 
much os a gad of road."—P. delta Valle, 
ii. 638; [Hak. Soc. ii. 230]. 

1676.— “They measure the distances of 
places in India by Goa and Coilet. A Got 
is about 4 of our»eornmon leagues, and a 
Conte is one league."— Tavernier, E.T. ii. 
30; [cd. Ball , i. 47]. 

I860.-- 1 ' A gaou in Ceylon expresses a 
somewhat indeterminate length, according 
to the nature of the ground to be traversed, 
a gaou across a mountainous country being 
less than one measured on level ground, ana 
a gaou tor a loaded eooley is also permitted 
to be shorter than for one unburthened, but 
on the whole the average may be taken 
under Jour mllrs .”— Ttmtent's Cr.i/lon, 4th ed. 
i. 467. 


1780.—“Directions for .wiling from Ma- ) 
lacca to Pulo Tinman through Governor's 
Straits, commonly willed the Strait.- of 1 
Hincajjour."— Ihmn's S. l>lmlory, 6th ed. 
p. 4/4. See also Letters Edit'., l«t oil. 
ii. 118. 

1841. — “Singapore Strait, called Governor 
Strait, or New Strait, by the French and 
Portuguese.”— I/or&iuryh, 5th cd. ii. 264. 

GOW, GAOU, s. I )ak. H. (fan. An 

ancient measure of distance preserved : 
in S. India and Ceylon. In the latter j 
island, where the term still is in use, the ■ 
gauwt is a measure of ahont 4 English ! 
miles. It- is Pali gdrutn, one quarter j 
of a gtjtiun. and that again is the Hkt. , 
<juryilti with the same meaning. There j 
is in Moh-sworth’s Alubr. JCrtionunj, , 
and iti Wilson, a term mtuko * (see j 
COSS), ‘a land measure’ (for whirl) 
read ‘distance measure’), the distance 
at which the lowing of a row may he 
heard. This is doubtless a form of 
the same term as that under considera¬ 
tion, l»ut the explanation is probably 
modern and incorrect. The yojaua 
with which the gnu is correlated, ap- 
jienrs et.ymologii ally to be ‘a yoking,’ 
viz. “the stage., or distance to be gone 
in one harnessing without unyoking” 
{William*) ; and the lengths attributed 
to it are very various, oscillating from 
2b to 9 Hides, and even to 8 brows 
(see COBS). The last valuation of the 
yojana would correspond with that of 
the gait at |. 

o. 645.—“The great Island (Taprobane), 
according to what tho natives say, has a 
length of 300 gaudia, and a breadth of the 
sumo, i.e. 900 miles."— Cosmos Intlicoplturtes, 
(in Catkay, clxxvii.). 

1628,— “From Garieota to Tumbre may 
be about a league and a half, for in that 


GRAB, s. This name,' now almost 
obsolete, was applied hi a kind of vessel 
which is constantly mentioned in the 
sea- and mer-lighls of India, from the 
arrival of the Portuguese down to near 
the end of the 18th century. That 
kind of etymology winch works from 
inner consciousness would probably 
say : “This term has always lx*en a 
puzzle to the English in India. The 
fail is that it wa-. a kind of vessel 
much used by corsairs, who were 
said to grab all that pa-sed the sea. 
Hence,” &c. But the real derivation 
is ddl’erent. 

The ltev. Howard Mah-om, in a 
glossary attached to his Travel* i, defines 
it as “.a square-rigged Arab vessel, 
having a pu>j>.cling stern (stem?) and 
no bowsprit ; if lias two masts.” Pro¬ 
bably the application of the term may 
have deviated variously in recent days. 
[See Bombay iLnettrer, xiii. pt. i. 348.] 
For thus again in Solrgns (Lts Hindoos, 
vol. i.) a grab is drawn and described 
as a shin with three masts, a sharp 
prow, and a bowsprit. But- originally 
the word seems, K-yond question, to 
have been an Arab name tor a galley. 
The proper word is Arab. ghordb t ‘a 
raven,’ ttiough adopted into Mahraiti 
and Konkani as gurdb. Jal says, 
quoting Keiuaud, that ghordb was the 
name given by the Moors to the true 
galley, and cites Hyde for the rationale 
of the name. We give Hyde’s words 
below'. Amari, in a work quoted 
below (p. 307), points out the analogous 
cortvffu as perhaps a transfer of ghurdb: 

1181.—“A vessel of our merchants . . . 
making sail for the city of Tripoli (which 
God protect) was driven by the winds oft 
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the abore of that country, and the crew being 
in want of water, landed to procure it, bat 
the people of the place refused it unless some 
corn were sold to them. Meanwhile there 
came a ghur&b from Tripoli . . . which 
took and plundered the crew, and seized all 
the goods on board the vessel.” *— Arabic 
Letter from Ubaldo, Archbishop and other 
authorities of Pisa , to tHe Almohad Caliph 
Abu Yak’ub Yusuf, in A mart, Diplomi 
Arabi, p. 8. 

The Latin contemporary version 
runs thus: 

e 

“ Cum quidam nostri can cives de SiciliA 
cum carico frumenti ad Tripolim venirent, 
tempestate man's at vi ventoruni compulsi, 
ad portum dictum Maori devenerunt; ibique 
aqu& deficient^ et cum pro e& aurienda 
irent,. Barbarosi non permiserunt eos , . . 
nisi prius eis de frumento venderent. 
Cumque inviti eis do frumento venderent 
galea vestra de Tripoli armata,” &c.— Ibid. 
p. 26f. 

c. 1200.—Ghur&b, Comix, Corvus, galea. 
# * * * • 

Galea, Ghurfib, Gharbun. — Vocabutisla 
Arabieo (from Biccardian Library), pubd. 
Florence, 1871, pp. 148, 404. 

1343.—“ Jalansi . . . sent us off in com¬ 
pany with his son, on board a vessel called 
at-’ Ulxtiri, which is liko a ghor&b, only 
more roomy. It has 60 ours, and when it 
engages is covered with a roof to protect 
the rowers from the darts and stone-shot.” 
— Ibn Batata, iv. 59. 


1505.—In the V«a6v/ary of Pedro de 
Alcala, galmt is interpreted in Arabic as 

gorib. 


1554. — In the narrative of Sidi ’AJi 
Kapud&nj in describing an action that he 
fought with the Portuguese near the Persian 
Guff, he says the enemy's fleet consisted of 
4 barques as big as carr&cks (q.v.), 3 great 
ghurtbs, 6 KarSwals (see CARAVEL) and 
12 smaller ghuriba, or galliots (see GALLE- 
VAT) with oars.—In 7. As., ser. 1. tom. 
ix. 67-68. 


[c, 1610.—“His royal galley called by 
them Ogate Gourabe [ncmvhe means 
'galley,’ rand ogate ‘ royalj .”—Pyrard de 
Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 312. J 


1660.—“Jani Beg might attack ns from 
the hills, the ghrabs from the river, and 
the men of Sihwan from the rear, so that 
we should be in a critical position.”— 
Mohammed M'asum, in Elliot, i. 250. The 
word ocean in many pages of the same 
history. 

£1679.—“My Selfe and Mr. Gapes Grob 
the stem most.”—In Hedges, Diary, Hak. 
Roc, is. clxxziv.] 


1690.—“ Galera ... ah Arabi bus tarn Asi- 
ancts qnam Africanis vocatur . . . Qhnrib, 
»*«• Cornu, quasi pice& nigredind, rostro 
extenso, et veils remiaque smut alia vdans 
gelem: unde et Vlacho Graeco dleitur 


MAura.”— Hyde, Note o a Pentad, In Synt. 
Dissent, i. 97. 


1673.—“ Our Factors, having concerns in 
the cargo of the ships in this Rood, loaded 
two Grobe and departed.”— Fryer , 153. 

1727. — “The Muskat War . . . obliges 
them (the Portuguese) to keep an Armada 
of five or six Ships, besides small Frigates 
and Grabs of War.”— A. Hamilton, i. 250; 
[ed. 1744, ii. 253]. 

1750-52.—“The ships which they make 
use of against their enemies are called 
goerabbsby the Dutch, and grabbs by the 
English, have 2 or 3 masts, and are built 
like our ships, with the same sort of rigging, 
only their prows are low and sharp as in 
gallics, that they may not only place some 
cannons in them, but likewise in case of 


emergency for a couple of oars, to push the 
grabb on in a calm.’ —Olof Tween,, Voyage, 


c. 1754.—“Our K. I. Company had hero 
(Bombay) one ship of 40 guns, one of 20, 
one Grab of 18 guns, and several other 
vessels.”— Ives, 43. Ives explains “Ketches, 
which they call grabs.” This shows the 
meaning already changed, as no galley could 
carry 18 guns. 

c. 1760.—“When the Derby, Captain 
Ansel], was so scandalously taken by a few 
of Angria’s grabs.” — Grose, i. 81. 

1763. — “ The grabs have rarely more 
than two masts, though some have three; 
those of three arc about 300 tons burthen; 
but the others are not moro than 150: they 
are built to draw very little water, being 
very broad in proportion to their length, 
narrowing, however, from the middle to the 
end, where instead of bows they have a 
prow, projecting liko that of a Mediterranean 
galley .”—Orme ireprint), i. 408-9. 

1810.—“Here a fine English East Indin- 
man, there a grab, or a dow from Arabia.” 
— Maria Graham, 142. 

„ “This Glab (sic) belongs to an Arab 
merchant of Muscat. The Nakhodab, an 
Ab^iwinian slave.” — Elphiastone, in Lift, 

[1820.—“We had scarce set sail when 
there came in a ghorab (a kind of boat) the 
Cotwal of Surat . . ."— Trans. Lit. Soc. Bo. 
ii. 5.] 

1872.—“Moored in its centre you saw 
some 20 or 30 ghnr&bs (grabs) from Musical, 
Baghlahs from the Persian Gulf, Kotiyahs 
from Kach’h, and Patti mars or Batelos from 
the Konkan and Bombay.”— Burton, Sind 
Revisited, i. 83. 


GRAM, s. This word is properly 
the Portuguese onto, t.e. ‘grain,* hut it 
has been specially appropriated to that 
kind of vetch (CHcer arietvnum. L.) which 
is the most general grain-^ratner pulse*) 
food of horses all over India, called in 
H. ehand. It is the Ital. cece, Fr. 
poie chiche, Eng. chick-pea at JSjj 
pea, much used in franco ana & 


* From Amari'• Italian version. 
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Europe. This specific application of 
grcb is also Portuguese, as appears 
from Bluteau. The word gram is in 
some parts of India applied to other 
kinds of pulse, and then this applica¬ 
tion of it is recognised by qualifying it 
as Bengal gram. (Bee remarks under 
CALAVANGE.) The plant exudes 
oxalate of potash, and to walk through 
a gram-field in a wet morniug is de¬ 
structive to shoe-leather. The natives 
collect the acid. 

[1513.—“And for the food of these horses 
(exported from the Persian Gulf) the factor 
supplied grins.” — Albuquerque, Carlas, 
p. 200. Letter of Dec. 4. 

[1554.—(Describing Vijayanagar.) “There 
the food of horses and elephants consists of 
grios, rice and other vegetables, cooked 
with jugra, which is palm-tree sugar, os 
there is no barley in that country.”— 
Castanheda, fik. ii. ch. 16. 

[«. 1610.—“They give them also a certain 
grain like lentils. ’ — Pvrurd dr. Land, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 79.] 

1702.—“... he confessing before us that 
their allowance three times a week is hut a 
quart of rice and gram together for five 
men a day, hut promises that for the future 
it shall bo rectified.”—In Wheeler, ii. 10. 

1776.—. . Lentils, gram . . • mustard 
seed,”— Halhrd'x Code, p. 8 (pt. ii.). 

1789.—“. . . Gram, a small kind of pulse, 
universally used instead of oats,”— Muaro't 
Narrative, 85. 

1793.—“. . . gram, which it is not cus¬ 
tomary to give to bullocks in the Carnatic.” 
— 1) troth’s NamUiee, 97. 

1804.—“The gram alone, for the four 
regimonts with me, has in some months 
cost 50,000 pagodas."— Wellington, iii. 71. 

1865.— “But they had come at a wrong 
season, gram was dear, and prices low, and 
the Bale concluded in a dead loss.”— 
Palgrave's Arabia , 290. 

GRAM-FED, adj. Properly the 
distinctive description of mutton and 
beef fattened upon gram, which used 
to be the pride of Bengal. But applied 
figuratively to any ‘pampered creature.’ 

c, 1849.—“By an old Indian I mean a 
man full of curry and of bod Hindustani, 
with a fat liver and no brains, but with a 
self-sufficient idea that no one can know 
India except through long experience of 
brandy, champagne, gram-fed mutton, 
cheroots and hookahs. — Sir C. Napier, 
quoted in Bat. Smith’s Life of Id. Lammtee, 
i. 888. 

1880.—“I minted two parsons at the 
Delhi assemblage in 1877. All the gram- 
fed Seofetarise and most of the alcoholic 
chief* wera then; but the famine-haunted 


villagers and Hie delirium-shattered opium¬ 
eating Chinaman, who had to pay the Mil, 
were not present.”— AH Baba , 127. 

GRANDONIC. (Sec GRUNTHT7K 
and SANSKRIT). , 

GRASS-CLOTH, s. This name is 
now generally applied to a kind of 
cambric from C’nma made from the 
Chvma of the Chinese . (Boehmaria 
nirea , Hooker, the Rhea, so much 
talked of now), and called by the 
Chinese sta-jtu, or ' ‘summer-cloth/ 
We find grass-cloths often spoken of 
by the 16th century travellers, and even 
later, as an export from Orissa and 
Bengal. They were probably made 
of Rhea or some kindred species, but 
we nave not been able to determine 
this. Cloth and nets are made in the 
south from the Neilgherry nettle (Gi¬ 
rard? n in heteruphyUa, D. 0.) 

c. 1567.— “Cloth of herbes (panni d'erba), 
which is a kinds of Bilke, which groweth 
among the wooiles without any labour of 
man. ‘ — Caesar Frederxke, in Hail. ii. 358. 

1585.—“ Great store of the doth which is 
made from Grasse, which they call yertta " 
(in Orissa).--/?. Fitch, in Halt. ii. 38J 1 . 

[1598. —See under 8AREE. 

fc. 1610.—“ Likewise is there plenty of 
silk, as well that of the silkworm as of the 
(silk) herb, which is of the brightest yellow 
colour, and brighter than silk itself.”— 
Pyrartl de Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 328.] 

1627.—“Their manufactories (about Bala- 
sore) are of Cotton . . . Silk, and Silk and 
Cotton llomals . . . : and of Herba (a Sort 
of tough Grass) they make Ginghams, 
Pinatros, and several other Goods for Ex¬ 
portation."— A. Hamilton, i. 397 ; [ed. 1744], 

1813.—Wilburn, in his List of Bengal 
Piece-Goods, has Herba Tit fa ties (ii. 221). 

GRASS-CUTTER, s. This is pro¬ 
bably a corruption representing the H. 
ghadchodd or ghdskdtd, ‘the digger, 
or cutter, of grass’; the title of & 
servant employed to collect grass for 
horses, one such being usually attached 
to each horse besides the syce or horse- 
keeper. In the north the grasscutter 
is a man; in the south the office is 
filled by the horsekeeper’s wife. Ghds- 
kat is the form commonly used by 
Englishmen in Upper India speaking 
Hindustani; but ghasiydrd by those 
aspiring to purer language. The 
former term appears in JVuliam$on > t 
V. M. (1810) as gauskot (i. 186), the 
latter in Jacqumonft CarretptmAmca as 
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grassyara. No grasscntters are men* 
tionea as attached to the stables of 
Akbar; only a money allowance for 
grass. The antiquity of the Madras 
arrangement is shown by a jjassage in 
Castanheda(1552): “ . . he gave him 

a horse, and a boy tr attend to it, and 
a female slave to see to its fodder.”— 
(ii. 68.) 

1789.—“. . . an Horsekeeper and Graas- 
CUtfcer at two pagodas.”— M intro's .Viin'. *28. 

1793.—“ Every horse . . . has two atten¬ 
dants, one who cleans and takes cure of 
him, called the horse-keeper, and the other 
the grasscutter, who provides for his 
tonge.”—JJirom’s Narr. 2-12. 

1846.—“ Evenr horse has a man and a 
maid to himself—the maid cuts grass for 
him ; and every dog has a boy. I inquired 
whether the cat had any servants, but 1 
found he was allowed to wait upon himself.” 
—Letters from Madras, 37. 

[1850.—“ Then there are onr servants . . . 
four Saises and four Ghascuta . . — Mrs. 

Mackenzie, Life in the. Mission, ii. 253.] 

1875.—“ I suppose if you were to pick up 
. . . a grass cutters pony to replace the 
one you lost, you wouldn’t feel that you 
had none the rest of tho army out of their 
rights .”—The J)i/ewnia, eh. xxxvii. 

[GRASSHOPPER PALLS, n.p. 

An Anglo-Indian corruption of the 
name of the great waterfall on the 
Sheravati River m tin* Shinn igu Dis¬ 
trict of Mysore, where the river 
plunges down in a succession of 
cascades, of which the principal is 
890 feet in height. The proper name 
of the place is Grrsoppa, or Gerasappf, 
which takes its name from the adjoin¬ 
ing village; rjeru, Can., ‘the marking 
nut plant’ (emtearpus anacardimn , L.), 
soppu, ‘a leaf.' See Mr. Grey's note on 
P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. ii. 218.3 

GRABS-WIDOW, s. Tins slang 
phrase is applied in India, with a shade 
of malignity, to ladies living apart from 
their husbands, especially as recreating 
at the Hill stations, whilst the husbands 
are at thei# duties in the plains. 

We do not know the origin of the 
phrase. In the Slang Dictionary it is 
explained ; M At^ unmarried mother ; 
a deserted mistress.” But no such 
opprobrious meanings attach to the 
Indian use. In Notes and Queries. 
6th met. viii. 414, will be found several 
communications on this phrase. [Also 
see ibid. x. 436,636; xi. 178; 8th ser. 


iv. Zl, 76.] We learn from these that 
in Moor's Suffolk Words and Phrases, 
Grace-Widow occurs with the mean¬ 
ing of an unmarried mother. Corre¬ 
sponding to this, it is stilted also, is the 
N.S. (?) or Low German gras-wedewe. 
The Swedish Grdsiinka or -enka also 
is used for ‘a low dissolute married 
woman living by herself.’ In Belgium 
a woman of this description is called 
luircke-wednce, from h<taken, ‘to feel 
strong desire’ (to ‘hanker’). And 
so it is suggested griisenlM is con¬ 
tracted from yriidesmka , from graditj , 

‘ esuriens ’ (greedy, in fact). In Danish 
Diet, (jraestuku is interpreted as a 
woman whose betrothed lover is dead. 
But the German Strok-Witt u*, ‘straw- 
widow ’ (which Flugel interprets as 
‘mock widow’), seems rather incon¬ 
sistent with the suggestion that 
yntss-nidow is a corruption of the 
kind suggested. A friend mentions 
that the muse. Strnh-lVit*wrr is used 
in Germany for a man whose wife is 
absent, and who therefore dines at the 
eating-house with the young fellows. 
[The N.E.D. gives tin* two meanings: 

' 1. An unmarried woman who has 
j cohabited with one or more men ; 

! a discarded mistress; 2. A married 
i woman whose husband is absent- from 
j her. “ The etymological notion is 
S obscure, lmt the parallel forms dis- 
| prove the notion that, the word is a 
j ‘corruption’ of grace-voidw. It has 
i been suggested that, in sense 1. grass 
: (and G. droh) may have been used 
1 with opposition to Wd. Sense 2. 
j may have arisen as an etymologizing 
; interpretation of the compound after it, 
j had ceased to he generally understood ; 

! in Bug. it seems to have first appeared 
as Anglo-Indian.” The French equiva¬ 
lent, Veuve tie. Malabar , was in allusion 
to Lemierre’s tragedy, produced in 
1770.] 

1878. — “In tho evening my wife and I 
went out house-hunting ; and we pitched 
upon one which tho newly incorporated 
body of Municipal Commissioners and the 
Clergyman (who was n Grus-widower, his 
wife Wing at home) had taken between 
them .”—Life in the Mnftmil , ii. 99*100. 

1879. — Tho Indian newspaper’s “typical 
official rises to a late breakfast—probably 
on herrings and soda-water—and dresses 
tastefully for his round of morning calls, 
the last on a graas-wldow, with whom fan 
bee a Ute-d-Ute tiffin, where ‘pegs’ alternate 
with champagne.”'** Simla Letter in Timet, 
AUg. 16. 
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1880.— “The GraaS-widow in Nophelo- 
coccygia.”— Sir Ali Baba, 169. 

„ “ Pleasant times have these Indian 

gnat*widows I ”—The World, Jan. 21,13. 

GRA8SIA, 8. Grd* (said to mean 
‘ a mouthful ’) is stated by Mr. Forbes 
in the Rds Mdld (p. 186) to have lieen 
in old times usually applied to aliena¬ 
tions for religious objects; but its 
prevalent sense came to be the portion 
of land given for subsistence to cadets 
of chieftains' families. Afterwards the 
term grds was also tised for the black¬ 
mail paid by a village to a turbulent 
neighbour as the price of his protection 
and forbearance, and in other like 
meanings. “Thus the title of grama , 
originally an honourable one, and 
indicating its possessor to be a cadet 
of the ruling tribe, became at last 
as frequently a term of opprobrium, 
conveying the idea of a professional 
robber” (Ibid. Bk. iv. eh. 3); [ed. 1878, 
]». 568]. 


birds had attracted the attention of 
the ancients. 

c. 180.—“ Daimaehufl, in his History ot 
India, says that pigeons of an apple-green 
colour are found in India.”— Athenaeut, 
ix. 51. 

c. a.d. 250.—“Ttey bring also greenish 
(uy/At) pigeons which they say can never be 
tamed or domesticated.”— Aelian, Dc Nat. 
A aim. xv. 14. 

,, “There are produced among ti^e 
Indians . . . pigeons of a pale-green colour 
(xbup/>VTi\oi); any one seeing them for the 
tirst time, and not having any knowledge at 
ornithology, would Hay the bird was a parrot 
and not a pigeon. They have legs and bill 
in colour like the partridges of the Greeks.” 
—Ibid . xvi. 2. 

1673.—“Our usual diet was (besides 
Plenty of Fish) Water-Fowl, Peacocks, 
Green Pidgeons, Spotted Deer, Sabre, Wild 
Hogs, ami sometimes Wild Cows.”— Fryer, 
17b. 

1825.— “I saw a great number of pea¬ 
fowl, and of the beautiful greenish pigeon 
common in this country . . — Ileber, ii. 

19. 


[1584.—Sue under COOLY.] 

c. 1665.—“Nous nous tronvAme* au Vil¬ 
lage do Kilpar, dont las Habitant qu’on 
nommo Gr&ti&tes, gout presijue to us 
Voleurs.”— Tluvrnvt, v. 42. 

1808.- The Graslas have been shewn to 
be of different Set ts, Casts, or families, viz., 
1*1, Colocs and their Collaterals; 2nd, Kuj- 
>oots ; 3rd, Syeil Mussulmans; 4th, Mole- 
slams or modern Mahometan*. There are 
besides, many others who enjoy the free 
usufruct of lands, and permanent emolu¬ 
ment from villages, but tho«o only who are 
of the four aforesaid warlike tribes seem 
entitled by prescriptive custom ... to l«i 
called Gr&asias. ’ - ltruMmond, Illustration*. 

1813.—“1 confess 1 cannot now contem¬ 
plate my extraordinary deliverance from 
tho Gracia machinations without feeliugs 
more appropriate to solemn silence, than 
expression.” ~ Forbes, Or. Mem. iii. 393; 
[naif. 2 nd ed. ii. 357j- 

1819.— “ Gr&ssia, from Grass, a word 
signifying ‘ a mouthful,’ This word is under¬ 
stood in some parts of Mekran, Sind, and 
Kutch ; but 1 believe not further into Hindu¬ 
stan than Jay poor.”— Mackmurdo, in Tr. 
Lit. Soc. Bo. i. 270. [On the use in Central 
India, see Tod, Anna,h, i. 175; Malcolm, 
Ventral India, i. 508.] 

GRAVE-DIGGER. (Sec BEEJOO.) 

GREEN-PIGEON. A variety of 
species belonging to the sub. -fam. 
Treroninae, and to genera Treron, 
L'ricojnUj OmMrerm , and Sphenocerexu, 
bear this name. The three first fol¬ 
lowing quotations show that these 


GREY PARTRIDGE. The com¬ 
mon A light-Indian name of the Hind. 
War, common over a great part of India, 
Orlyyoritix 1‘outiccriaiM, Gmelin. “Its 
call is u peculiar loud shrill <ry, and 
has, not unaptly, been compared to the 
word Pntcrln-patei la-ptiftla, quickly 
repeated but preceded by a single note, 
uttered two or three times, each time, 
with a higher intonation, till it gets, 
as it were, the key-note of its cull.”— 
Jtrdoii , ii. 560. 

GRIBLEE, s. Agr aplin or grapnel. 
Lascars' language (Roebuck). 

GRIFFIN, GRIFF, s.; GRIF- 
FISH, adi. One newly arrived in 
India, and unaccustomed to Indian 
ways and peculiarities; a Johnny 
Newootne. The origin of the phrase 
is unknown to us. There was au 
Admiral Griffin who commanded in 
the Indian seas from Mov. 1746 to 
June 1748, and was not very fortunate. 
Had his name to do with the origin of 
the term ? The word seems to have 
Wn tirst used at Madras (see Boyd, 
below). [But also see the quotation 
from Beaumont <fc Fletcher , Itelow.] 
Three references lyelow indicate the 
parallel terms formerly used by the 
Portuguese at Goa, by the Dutch in 
the Arclmielago, and by the -English 
in Ceylon. 
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[c. 1824.—“ Doves beget doves, and eagles | 
eagles, Madam: a citizen's heir, though 
never so rich, seldom at the best proves a 

5 entleman .”—Beaumont <fr JFletchej', Honest 
fan’s Fortune, Act HI. sc. 1, vol. iii. p. 
389, ed.“jDyce. Mr. B. Nicolson (3 ser. Notes 
and Queries, xi. 439) points out that Dyce's 
MS. copy, licensed by 5J ! r Henry Herbert in 
1824, reads “proves but a griffin gentle¬ 
man.* 1 Prof. Skeat (Hid. xi. 504) quoting 
from Piers Pfoemau, ed. Wright, p. 98, 
’’Gryffyn. the Walshe," shows that Griffin 
was an early name for a Welshman, ap¬ 
parently a corruption of Griffith. The word 
may have been used abroad to designate 
a raw Welshman, and thus acquired its 
present sense.] 

1794.—*• As I am little better than an 
unfledged Griffin, according to the fashion¬ 
able phrase here” (Madras).— Hugh Boyd, 
177. 

1807.—“ It seems really strange to a 
griffin —the cant word for a European just 
arrived.”— Ld. Minto, in India, 17. 

1808.—“At the Inn I was tormented to 
death by the impertinent persevering of the 
black people; for every one is a beggar, as 
long as you are reckoned a griffin, or a 
new-comer Life of Leyden, 107. 

1838.—“I often tire mvself . . . rather 
than wait for their dawdling; but Mrs. 
Staunton laughs at me and calls me a 
‘Griffin,’ and says I must learn to have 
patience and save my strength.”— Letters 
from Madras, 38. 

„ “... ho was living with bad men, 

and saw that they thought him no better 
than themselves, but only more grifflsh . . .” 
—Ibid. 53. 

1853.—“ There were three more cadets on 
the same steamer, going up to that great 
griff depot, Oudapoor."— Oehrfield., i. 38. 

1853.— 

‘“Like drill?’ 

“ * 1 don't dislike it much now : the goose- 
step, was not lively.’ 

‘“Ah, they don't give griffs half enough 
of it now-a-days; by Jove, Sir, when I was 
a griff '—and thereupon . . — Ibid. i. 62. 

[1900.— “Ten Rangoon sportsmen have 
joined to import ponies from Australia on 
the griffin system, and have submitted a 
proposal to the Stewards to frame their 
events to be confined to griffins at the forth¬ 
coming autumn meeting.”— Pioneer Mail, 
May IS.] 

The griffin at Goa also in the old 
days was called by a peculiar name. 
(See BSINOL) 

1831.—“Haec exanthemata (prickly heat¬ 
spots) magis affieftmt recenter advenientes 
ut et Mosquitarum puncturao. ., ita utderi- 
diculum ergo bic inter ncstratee dicterinm 
en&tum sit, stun qui hoc modo affectus sit, 
esse Orang Baron, quod novitium hominem 
rigttffimik*— Joe. Btmtii, Hist. Nat., Ac., ii. 
cap. xviii. v. 83. 


Here onung baron is Malay onuiff- 
b&h&ra, i.e. ‘new roan’; whilst Orang - 
lama, ‘man of long since,’ is applied 
to old colonials. In connection with 
these terms we extract the following:— 

c. 1790.—“ Si je n’avois pas 6t6 nn oorfam , 
et si un long Bdjour dans l'lnde ne m'avoit 
pas aocoutunXi k cotte espfcco de fleau, 
j’auroia certainement aouffert l’impossible 
durant cette nuit.”— llaafner, ii. 26-27. 

On this his editor notes : 

“ Oorlam eat nn mot Malais corrumpu; 
il faut dire Orung-lama, ce qui signifio une 
poraonne qui a dejk 6t6 long-temps dans un 
endroit, on dana un pays, et e’est per ce 
nom qu’on designe les Europdens qui ont 
habite depuis un certain temps dana l’lnde. 
Ceux qui no font qu’y arriver, sont appelds 
Boar; denomination qui vient du mot 
Malais Onuag-Baru . . . un homme nou- 
vellement arrive.” 

[1894.—“ In the Standard , Jan. 1, there 
appears a letter entitled * Ceylon Tea-Plant¬ 
ing—a Warning,' and signed ‘An Ex- 
creeper.' The correspoudont sends a cutting 
from a recent issue of a Ceylon daily paper 
—a paragraph headed ’Creepers Galore.' 
From this extract it appears that Creeper 
is the name given in Ceylon to paying 
pupils who go out there to learn tea¬ 
planting.”— Mr. A. L. Mayhev, in 8 ser. 
Notes and tyteries, v. 124. J 

GROUND, s. A measure of land 
used in the neighbourhood of Madras. 
[Also called Mvany, Tam. manat.] T(See 
under CAWMY.) 

GRUFF, adj. Applied to bulky 
g< tods. Probably the Dutch tjrof, ‘coarse.’ 

[1682-3.— “. . . that tor every Tunne 
of Saltpetro and oil other Groffe goods I 
am to receive nineteen pounds.”— Pringle, 
Diary, Ft. St. Geo. 1st ser. vol. ii. 8-4.] 

1750.—. . all which could lie called 
Curtins, and some of the Bastions at 
Madrau, had Warehouses under them for 
the Reception of Naval Stores, and other 
gruff Goods from Europe, as well as Salt 
retre from Bengal."—Letter to a Propr. of 
the. E. 1. Co., p. 52. 

1759.—“ Which by causing a great export 
of rice enhances the price of labour, and 
consequently of all other gruff, piece-goods 
and raw silk.”—In Long, 171. 

1765.—“. . . also foolr sugar, lump jaggre, 
ginger, long pepper, and jripfy-mot . . . 
articles that usually compose the gruff 
cargoes of our outward-bound shipping."— 
IMscell, Hist. Events, Ac., i. 194. 

1783.—“What in India is called a g r uff 
||ulkj) cargo."— Forrest, Voyage to Marffiti, 
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grunth,s. ■ Panjabi Chrmtk, from 
Skt. arantha, lit, 'a knot,' leaves tied 
together by a string. * The Boole,' i.e, 
the Scripture of the Sikhs, containing 
the hymns composed or compiled by 
their leaders from Nanak (1469-1539) 
onwards. The Grardh has been trans¬ 
lated by Dr. Trutnpp, and published, 
at the expense of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. 

1770. —“As the young man (Nanak) was 
early introduced to tho knowledge of the 
most esteemed writings of the Mussulman 
... he mode it a practice in his leisure 
hours to translate literally or virtually, as 
his mind prompted him, such of their 
maxims os made tho deepest impression on 
his heart. This was in the idiom of Pend- 
j&b, his maternal language. Little by little 
ho strung together these loose sentences, 
reduced them into some order, and put 
them in verses. . . . His collection 1 iceamo 
numerous ; it txxik tho form of a book which 
was entitled Grenth." —Seir Mutaoherii., 
i. 89. 

1798.—“A book entitled the Grunth . . . 
is the only typical object which the Sicquos 
hiivo admitted into their places of worship." 
—W. Forster's Trawls, i. 255. 

1817.--“The fame of NannakV book was 
diffused. Ho gave it a new name, KiXTUnt." 

— Mill's Jh'sl. ii. 877. 

c. 1831.--“. . . Au centre du quel ewt le 
temple d’or ob est garde le Grant on tivre 
sacrii des Sikes.” — Ja-cynsiuout, (■o'rrx/Mnid- 
tihcs, ii. 106. 

(1838.—“There was a large collection of 
pnoats, sitting in a circle, with the Grooht, 
their holy liook, in tho centre . . .”— Miss 
Jiden l (’p the Country, ii. 7.) 

GRUNTHEE, s. Panj. grunlhi from 
granth (see GRUNTH). A sort of native 
chaplain attached to Sikh regiments. 

g ’he name Granth). appears among the 
irnli mendicant castes of the Pan jab 
in Mr. Maclagan's Census Rep., 1891, 
p. 300.] 

GRUNTHUM, a. This (granthaw) 
is a name, from the same Skt. word as 
the last, given in various odd forms to 
the Sanskrit language by various Euro¬ 
peans writing in S. India during the 
16th and 17th centuries. The term 
properly applied to the character in 
which the Sanskrit Isxiks were written. 

1600.—“In those verses is written, in a 

S imilar language, called Gerodam, their 
osophy and Theology, which tho Bm- 
mens study and read in Universities all oyer 
India. ”— Luctna, Vida do Padre F, Xavier, 
96. 


1646.—“Cette longue correspond h )a 
nostra Latine, poreeque les semes Lettr^s 
1’apprennent; if se nomment fln Wiufuu. " 
—Burretlo, Rel. de la Prov. dt la Malabar/J&l. 

1727.—“. . . their four law-books, Santa 
Vedam, Urwlelu Vedam, JSdirtvarna Vedam, 
and Adir Vedam, which are all written in 
the Girasdams, and are held in high esteem 
the Bramius.”— Vaientijn, v. (Ceylon), 

„ “ Girandam (by others called K«M&- 
dum, and also Sanskrits) is the language of 
the Braining and the learned."— Ibid. 388, 

1753. —“ Les Indiens du pays sc dounent 
le norn de Tumutes, et on salt qua la langue 
vulgaire ditflreute du Sanskret, et da 
Grendam, qui sont les langues s&cr&s, 
jsirto le mC-me nom."— li'Anville. 117. 

GUANA, IGUANA, s. This is not 
properly an Indian term, nor the name 
of an Indian species, but, as in many 
other cases, it has been 'applied by 
transfer from sujierlidally resembling 
genera in the new Indies, to the old. 
The great 1 izards, sometimes called 
guanas in India, are apjuimitly moni¬ 
tors. It must be observed, however, 
that approximating Indian names of 
lizard> haw, helped the confusion. 
Thus the large monitor to which the 
i name guana is often applied in India, 
i is really called in Hindi goh (Skt. 
gtklha), Singhalese gaga. The true 
iguana of America is described by 
Oviedo iu the first, quotation under 
the name of iuaua. [The word is 
Span, iguana, from t’arib iicana, 
written iu early writers hi»ana, igoana, 
iutinna (>r guana. See N.E.Jt. and 
.S ianf. Did.'] 

c. 1535. —“ There is in this island an animal 
called Iuana. which is here held to be am- 
phibiou.- (nratraJr), i.e. doubtful whether 
fish or flesh, for it frequents the river* and 
climbs the trees ns wdl. ... It is a Serpent, 
hearing to one who knows it uot a horrid 
and frightful aspect. It has the hands and 
feet like those of a great liisml, the head 
much larger, hut almost of the same fashion, 
with a tail 4 or 5 palms in length. . . . And 
the animal, formed as I have described, is 
much better to eat than to look at,” he .— 
Orudo, in llumusio, iii. f. 156c, 157. 

c. 1550. — “We also used to catch some 
fonr-footed animals called iguaoe, resem¬ 
bling our lizards in shajxs . . . the females 
arc most delicate food."— 0irolami Ilenstmi, 
p. 140. 

1634. —“De Lacertae qu&datn specie, 
lneolis Liguan. Est - . . genus veneno- 
siasinium," he. — Jae. fiontii, Lib. v. cap. 5. 
p. 57. (Bee GECKO.) 

1673.—“ GuUxul a Creature like a Cro¬ 
codile, which Robbers use to lay hold on 
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by their Toila when they clamber Houses.’' 
— Fryer, 119:' 

1681.—Knox, in his Ceylon, speaks of two 
creatures resembling the Alligator—one 
called Kohbera guion, 5 or 6 feet long, and 
not eatable; the other called tolln gnion, 
very like the former, but “ which ib eaten, 
and reckoned excellent meat . . . and 1 
suppose it is the same with that which in the 
W. Indies is called tho jhtiana ” (pp. 80, 81). 
The names are possibly Portuguese, and 
Kobberaguion may be Cobra-gvuuUk. 

1704.—“The Guano is a sort of Creature 
some of which arc found on the land, some 
in the water . . . stewed with n little 
Spice they make good Broth.”— Funnel, in 
Dampier, iv. 51. 

1711.—“ Hero aro Monkeys, Gaunas, 
Lissards, large Snakes, and Alligators.” — 
Lociyer , 47. 

1780.--“ They have here an amphibious 
animal called the guana, a species of the 
crocodile or alligator, of which soup is 
made equal to that of turtle. This I hike 
upon hearsay, for it is to me of all others 
the most loathsome of animals, not less so 
than the toad.”— Mnnro't Xairative, 36, 

c. 1830.—“ Had 1 known I was dining 
upon a guana, or largo wood-lizard, ( 
scarcely think 1 would have made so hearty 
a meal .”—Tom Cringle (ed..l863), 178. 

1879.—“Captain Shaw asked the Imaum 
of one of the mosques of Malacca about 
alligator’s eggs, a few days ago, and his 
reply was, that the voting that went down to 
the sea became alligators, and those that 
came up the river became iguanas.” —AI Us 
Bird, Holden. Chersonese, 200. 

1881.—“The chief of Mudhol State be¬ 
longs to the BhonslA family. . . . The name, 
however, has been entirely superseded by 
the second designation of (JhorptuU, which 
is said to have been acquired by one of the 
family who managed to scale a fort pre¬ 
viously deemed impregnable, by fastening a 
cord around tho body of a ghorpad or 
Iguana.” —Imperial Gazetteer, vi. 437. 

1883.—“ Who can look on that ana¬ 
chronism, an iguana (I mean tho large 
monitor which Europeans in India generally 
call an iguana, sometimes a guano !) bask¬ 
ing, four feet long, on a sunny bank . . .” 
—Tribes on My Frontier, 36. 

1885.—“One of my moonshis, Jos6 Pro- 
thoo, a Concani of one of the numerous 
families descended from Xavier's converts, 
gravely informed me that in the old days 
Iguanas were used in gaining access to 
besieged places ; for, said lie, a large 
iguana, sahib, is so strong that if 3 or 4 
men laid bold of its tail he could drag them 
up a wall or tree! ”— Gordon Forbes, Wild 
Lift in Vunwra, 56. 

OUAEDAFUI* GAPE, n-p. The 
eastern horn of Africa, pointing to¬ 
wards India. We have the name from 
the Portuguese, and it has been alleged 
to have been so called by them as 


meaning, 'Take you heed!* ( Garda - 
vow, in fact.) But this is etymology 
of the species that so confidently 
derives ’ * Bombay ’ from Boa Bahia. 
Bruce, again (see below), gives dog¬ 
matically an interpretation which is 
equally unfounded. We must look to 
history, and not to the ‘moral con¬ 
sciousness’ of anybody. The country 
adjoining this horn of Africa, tho Regio 
Aromatum of the ancients, seems to 
have been called by the Arabs Haf&n, 
a name which we find in the Penplw 
in the shape of Opbne. This name 
Uafun was applied to a town, no doubt 
the true Opone , which Barbosa (1516) 
mentions under the name of Afuni, 
and it still survives in those of two 
remarkable promontories, viz. the Pen¬ 
insula of Rtls Hafnn (the Uhersonnems 
of the Periplus, the Zingis of Ptolemy, 
the Cape tVAJfin and d’Orfui of old 
maps and nautical directories), and 
the cape of J&rd-Hafun (or accord¬ 
ing to the Egyptian pronunciation, 
Gafd - Haffm), i.e. Guardafui. The 
nearest possible meaning of yard that 
we can find is ‘a wide or spacious tract 
of land without herbage.’ Sir R, 
Burton (Commentary on Camorns, iv. 
489) interprets jard as - Bay, “from a 
break in the dreadful granite wall, 
lately provided by Egypt with a light¬ 
house.’ The last statement is un¬ 
fortunately an error. 'Hie intended 
light seems as far off as ever. [There 
is still no lighthouse, and shipowners 
differ as to it-3 advantage ; see atiswer 
by Secretary of State, in House of 
Commons, Times, March 14, 1902.} 
We cannot judge of the ground of 
his interpretation of jard. 

An attempt has been made to 
connect the name Hafun with the 
Arabic nf'a, ‘pleasant odours.’ It 
would then, be the equivalent of the 
ancient Her/. Aromnium. This is 
tempting, but very questionable. We 
should have mentioned that Guar¬ 
dafui is the site of the mart and 
Promontory of the Spices described 
by the author of the Periplus as the 
furthest point and abrupt termination 
of the continent of Barbarice (or eastern 
Africa), towards the Orient (rb rue 
’ApufULTuv ig.T&pior Kttl &.Kpwri)ptw re\tv- 
roXov rijt pappapuefy i/welpov vpbt dvaroX^v 
iwoK&nrov). 

According to C. Muller our Quardaftti 
is called by the natives Rds A$er; their 
Rdt Jardaf&n being a point some 12 
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in. to the sooth, which on some charts 
is called Rdt Shmarif, and which is 
also the Td/3ai of the Periplus (Geog. 
Or. Minores, i. 263). 

1516.—“ And that the raid ships from his 
ports (K. of Coutam's) shall not go inwards 
from the Strait and Cape of Ouoardaffny, 
nor go to Adem, except when employed In 
our obedience and servico . . . and if any 
vessel or Xambuque is found inward of the 
Cape of GuoardaJTuy it shall be taken os 
good prize of war .*'—Treaty between J.opo 
Tioarr* awl the K. of t'mdam, in Hotelfw, 
Tombo, 33. 

„ “After pacing this place (H/«ni) 
the next after it. is Cn/v GuardafUn, where 
the coast ends, and trends so as to double 
towards the Kwl Sea."-- Barbara, 1*5. 

, c. 1530. — “This province, called of late 
Arabia, but which the ancients called 
TrogbxtStira. begins at the Red Sea and 
the country of the Abissines, and finishes at 
Magadan* i . . . others say it extends only 
to the Cape of Guardafuni.”— So in inarm dr' 
Regn i, in Rtiumsi i>, i. f. 325. 

1558. — “ Vicefito Sodre, lteing despatched 
by the King, touched at the Island of 
Coco torn, where lie took in water, and 
thence pas.-ed to the Cajw of Gnardafu. 
which is the r/io't easterly land of Africa." 
— Iff Burro*, 1. vii. cap. 2. 

1554.- If you leave IMhtfl at the end of 
the season, \«.u dire* t yourselves W.S.W. 
till the {Mile is four inches and an eighth, 
from thence true west to Kardafun." ->'<*'/ 
'Ah Kapvddn, Tin Jlohit, in J. Srn . 
Ren., v. ItlJ. 

,, “ You tied such wbirljiools on the 

coast* of Kardafdn. . . ." The same, in 
his narrative, ./>••>«/t. -Is. scr. 1. tom. ix. 
p. 77. 

1572. - 

“ 0 Calsi ve ju Arornata charnado, 

E agora Guardafu. dos moradorcs, 

Ondu conicya a Imoa do ntfauiado 

Mar Roxn, ijuo do fundo toma as cores." 

(\tin «>s, x. 97. 

Englished b\ Burton : 

“The Capo which Autients ‘Aromatic’ 
elope 

liehold, yclept bv Moderns Gu&rd&fu; 

where opes the Bed Sea mouth, so wide 
and deep, 

the Sea w hose ruddy bed lends blushing 
hue.” 

1602.—•“ Eitor da Silveira set out, and 
without any mishap arrived at the Cape of 
GanUftti." -tWo, IV. i. 4. 

1727.—“ And having now travail'd along 
the Shore of the Continent, from the Cape 
of Goad IIopr to Ca)>o Gtuird&foy, I’ll sur¬ 
vey the Islands that lie in the Ethiopian 
8oa.”—/l. Hamilton, i. 16; [od. 1744]. 

1790.—“ The Portuguese, or Venetians, 
the first Christian traders in these parts, 
have called it Gardeful, which has no signi¬ 


fication in any language. But in that part 
of the oouatry where it is situated, it is 
called Gardenn and means the Strait* of 
Burial, the reason of which will be Been 
afterwards."— Brace* Travel*, i. 315. 

[1823. —“... we soon obtained sight of 
Cape Gardafui. ... It is called by the 
natives Ra* A Mere, and the high mountain 
immediately to its .south is namod tidal 
Jordafoon. . . . Keeping about nine miles 
off shore we rounded the peninsula of 
Hafoon. . . . Hafoon appears like an island, 
and belongs to a native Soraauli prince. ..." 
— (Men, S'nrr. i. 353.] 

GUAVA, s. This fruit (Psitlium 
(Juaynvn, L., Ord. Myrtaceae; Span. 
tjmyavu, Fr. goyacur, [from Brazilian 
tjuayaha, Shot/. MW.]), Guayabo porni- 
frra Indicu of Caspar Bauhin, Gmyava 
of Joh. Bauhin, strangely appears 
by name in Elliot's translation from 
Amir Khosrn, who flourished in the 
13th century : “ He who Inis placed 
onlv guavas and quinces in his throat, 
and has never eaten a plantain, will 
i say it is like so much jujube(iii. 556). 
This must lie due to some ambiguous 
wmd carelessly rendered. The fruit 
and its name are alike American. It 
i appears to be the guautbo of Oviedo in 
l his History of the Indies (we use the 
j Italian version in Ramusio, iii. f. Mir). 
There is no mention of the guava in 
either l)e Orta or Acosta. Amrf/d, 
whhh is the commonest Hindustani 
(I’ers.) name for the guava, means 
properly ‘ a pear ’; but the fruit is 
often called safari dm, ‘ journev mango * 
(respecting which see under AN¬ 
ANAS). And this last term is some¬ 
times vulgarly corrupted into snpdft 
dm (areca-maiigo!). In the Deccan 
(according to Moodeon Sheriff) and 
all ov**r (luzerat and the Central 
Provinces (as we arc informed by 
M.-(Jen. Keatinge), the fruit is called 
jam, Mahr. jamna , which is in Bengal 
the name of Syziyium jambolannm 
(see. JAMOON), and in Ouzerati jdmrftd, 
which seems to be a factitious word 
in imitation of rfmrftd. 

The guava, though its claims are so 
inferior to those of the pine-apple 
(indeed except to stew, or make jelly, 
it is nobis jmidbus, an utter impostor), 
[Sir Joseph Hooker annotates: 4, Yon 
never at.e good ones l ”] must have 
spread like that fruit with great 
rapidity. Both_appear in Blochmann'a 
transl. of the Ain (i. 64) as served at 
Akbar’s table; though when the guava 
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is named among the fruits of TurSn, 
doubts again arise as to the fruit in¬ 
tended, for the word used, dmrilcL, is 
ambiguous. In 1688 Dumpier mentions 
guavas at Achin, and in Cochin China. 
The tree, like the custard-apple, has 
become wild in some parts of India. 
See Daviilson, below. 

c. 1530.—“The guaiava is like a peach- 
tree, with a leaf resembling the laurel . . . 
the red nro better than the white, and are 
well-flavoured."— (Urol. lien:oni, p. 88. 

1658.—There is a good cut of the guava, 
as guaiaba, in Piso, pp. 152-3. 

1673. — “. . . flourish pleasant Tope of 
Plantains, Cocoes. Guiavas, a kind of 
Pear.”— Fryer, 40. 

1676. —“The N.W. part ia full of Guaver 
Trees of the greatest variety, and their 
Fruit the largest and t>est tasted 1 have met 
with .”—I him pier, ii. 107. 

1685.—“The Guava . . . when the Fruit 
is rij>e, it is yellow, soft, and very pleasant. 
It bakes well as a Pear.”— /bid. i. 222. 

c. 1750-60. — “Our guides too made us 
distinguish a number of goyava, and especi¬ 
ally plumb-trees."— Grose, i. 20. 

1764— 

“ A wholesome fruit the ripened guava 
yields, 

Boast of the housewife." 

Grainger, Bk. i. 

1843.—“ On some of those extensive plains 
(on the Mohur K. in Oudh) we found large 
orchards 'of the wild Guava ■ . . strongly 
resembling in their rough appearance the 
pear-trees in the hedges of Worcestershire,” 
— f Jol. C. J. Da-ideon, Diary of Travels, 
ii. 271. 

GUBBER, s. This is some kind of 
gold ducat or sequin; Mil burn says 
*a Dutch ducat.’ It may have adopted 
this special meaning, lmt could hardly 
have held it at the date of our first 
quotation. The name is probably gabr 
(dindr-i-gubr), implying its being of 
infidel origin. 

c. 1590.—“Mirra Jani Bog Hultiin made 
this agreement with his soldiers, that every 
one who should bring in an enemy’s head 
should receive 500 g&b&rs, overv one of ! 
them worth 12 miris ... of which 72 went 
to one tanka ,"— Tdrikh-i-T&hin, in Elliot, 

i.287. 

1711.—“Rupees are the most current 
Coin; they have Venetians, Gubbers, Mug- 
gerboes, and Pagodas.”— Jjoekyer, 201. 

,, “ When a Parcel of Venetian Ducats 
are mixt with other* the whole goes by the 
name of Cheowens at Surat, lmt when they 
an t separated, one sort is called Venetians, 
and ail the ether* Gabbers indifferently.” 
~JKd, 042. 


1702—“ Gold and Sileer Weights: 

os. dwte. grs. 

100 Venetian Ducats . 11 0 S 

10 (100?) Gubbers . . 10 17 12.” 

Brooks , Weights and Measure*, • 

GUBBROW, v. To bully, to dumb- 
fonnd, and perturb a person. Made 
from ghabrdo , the imperative of ghttlh 
rand. The latter, though sometimes 
used transitively, is more usually 
neuter, ‘to be dumbfounded and per¬ 
turbed.’ 

GUDDA, s. A donkey, literal and 
metaphorical. H. gadhd : [Skt. gard- 
ablui, ‘the roarer’]. The coincidence 
of the 8cotcli ruddy lias been attributed 
to a loan from H. through the gypsies, 
who were the chief owners of the 
animal in Scotland, where it is not 
common. On the other hand, this is 
ascribed to a nickname Cuddy (for 
Cuthbert), like the Kuglisli Neddy , 
similarly applied. [So the N.E.Ih 
with hesitation.] A Punjab proverbial 
phrase is yadbit Jchurkt, “ Donkeys’ 
rubbing” their sides together, a sort 
of ‘ claw me and I’ll claw thee.’ 

GUDDY, GUDDEE, s. H. gaddi, 
Mahr. i/ridi. ‘The Throne.’ Properly 
it is a cushion, a throne in the Oriental 
sense, t.«. the seat of royalty, “a simple 
sheet, or mat, or carpet on the. floor, 
with a large cushion or pillow at the 
head, against which the great man re¬ 
clines” (Wilson). “To In* placed on 
the enddee” is to succeed to the 
kingdom. The word is also used for 
the pad placed on an elephant’s liack. 

f 1800.—“Seendhiya was seated nearly in 
the centre, on a large square cushion covered 
with gold brocade ; bis back supported by a 
round bolster, and his arms resting upon 
two flat cushions ; all covered with the same 
costly material, and forming together a kind 
of throne, called a musnud, or guddee." — 
Broughton, Letters from a Mahratia Canto, 
ed. 1892, p. 28.] 

GTJDGE, s, P.—H. gas, and corr. 
gaj ; a Persian yard measure or there¬ 
abouts ; hut in India applied to mea¬ 
sures of very varying lengths, from the 
hdtlt, or natural jculnt, to the English 
yard. In the Ain [ed. Jarrett, it. 66 
seqq.] Abu'l Fasti details numerous 
gas which had been in use under 
the Caliphs or in India, varying front 
18 inches English (as calculated by 
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J. Prinsep) to 52}. The lldhi gas 
of Akbar was intended to supersede 
all these as a standard; ana as it 
was the lstsis of all records of land- 
measurements and rents in Upper 
India, the determination of its value was 
a subject of much importance when 
the revenue surveys were undertaken 
about 1824. The results of enquiry 
were very discrepant, however, and 
finally an arbitrary value of 33 inches 
was assumed. The bvjhd (see BEEGAH), 
based on this, and containing 3600 
square gas— f of an acre, is the standard 
in the N.W.P., but statistics are now 
always rendered in acres. See Glad¬ 
win's Aueen (1800)i. 302, seqq./ Prinsep’s 
Useful Tables, ed. Thomas, 122; [_Madras 
Administration Manual, ii. f>05.J 

[1532.—“. . . and if in quantity the 
measure and the weight, and whether ells, 
roodfi or gazes.”— Arehiv. Port. Orient, f. 5, 
p. 1562.] 

1754. -“ Some of the townsmen again 
demanded of me to open my hales, and sell 
them sonic pieces of cloth ; but ... 1 
rather chose to make several of them 
presents of 2} gu of cloth, which is the 
measure they usually hike for a a vat."— 
Hauxoa y, i. 125. 

1768-71.—“A gees or goes is 2 cMArts, 
lining at fhinsumh 2 feet and 10 inches 
Rhineland measure." — Mtaeorinns, E.T. 
i. 463. 

1814. — “They have no measures but the 
gudge, which is from their elbow to the end 
of the middle finger, for measuring length.” 
Pearce , .4 re. of the I Vans of the Abgmuians, 
in Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo. ii. 56. 

GUICOWAR, n.p. Gdektodr , the 
title of the Mahratta kings of Guzerat, 
descended from Dainaji and Pllajl 
Gaekw&r, who rose to distinction among 
Mahratta warriors in the. second 
quarter of the 18th century. The 
word means ‘ Cowherd.’ 

[1813.—“ Theite princes wore all styled 
Ouiokwar, in addition to their family 
name . . . the word literally means a cow- 
keeper, which, although a low employment 
in general,* has, in this noble family among 
the Hindoos, who venerate that animal, 
become a title of groat importance."— Forbes, 
Or. Mem. 2nd ed. i. 375. J 

GUINEA - CLOTHS, GUINEA- 
©TUFFS, s. Apparently these were 
piece-gooas bought in India to be 
need m the West African trade. [On 
the other hand. Sir G. Bird Wood 
identifies them with gtuuoy (Report 
on old Rees., 224). The manufacture 


still goefc on at Pondicherry.] These 
are presumably the Negros-tucker of 
Baldaeus (1672), p. 154. 

[1975.—“ Guinea-staffs, ” in Birdroood, at 
snpra.\ 

1726.—We find ia a list of cloths pur¬ 
chased by the Dutch Factory at Porto Novo, 
Quinees Lywaat, and Negros- Kleedere* 
(‘Guinea linens and Negro’s clothing*).— 
Sec Valentijn, Ckorom. 9. 

1813.—“The demand for Surat piece- 
goods has been much decreased in Europe 
... and from tho abolition of the slave 
trade, the demand for the African market 
has been much reduced . . . Guinea stuffs, 

yards each (per ton) 1200 (pieces).’’— 
Milbxrn, i. 289. 

[1878.—“ The chief trades of Pondicherry 
are, spinning, weaving and dyeing the cotton 
stuffs known by the name of Guineas.” — 
Oarttin, Man. of 8. Areot, 426.] 

[GUINEA DEER, s. An old name 
for some species of Chevrotain, in the 
quotation probably the Trag\ihts me- 
minna or Mouse Ileer ( Rlanford, Mam¬ 
malia , 555). 

[1755.—'“Common deer they have here 
[ (in Ceylon) in great abundance, and also 
j Guinea Deer.”— ft*#, 57.] 

j GUINEA-FOWL. There seems to 
> have been, in the 16th century, some 
confusion Ivtween turkeys and Guinea- 
fowl. See however under TURKEY. 
The Guinea-fowl is the Mehagris of 
Aristotle and others, the Afra avis of 
Horace. 

GUINEA-PIG, s. This was a nick¬ 
name given to midshipmen or appren¬ 
tices on board Indiameu in the 18th 
centurv, when the command of such 
a vessel was a sure fortune, and large 
fees were paid to the captain with 
whom the youngsters embarked. Ad¬ 
miral Smvth, in his Sailor’s Handbook, 
1867, defines: ‘The younger midship¬ 
men of an Indiaman. 5 

[1779.—“ 1 promise you, to mo It was no 
slight penance to be exposed during the 
whole voyage to the half sneering, satirical 
looks of tne mates and guinea-pigs."— 
Macintosh, Travels, quoted in (Jareg, Old 
Bags, i. 73.] 

GUINEA-WORM, s. A parasitic 
worm (tilaria Medinensis) inhabiting 
the subcutaneous cellular tissue of 
man, frequently in the leg, varying 
from 6 inches to 12 feet m length, 
and common on the Pers. Gulf, in 
Upper Bgypt, Guinea, &c. It is found 
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in some parts of W. India. “I hlave 
known,” writes M.-Gen. Keatinge, 

“ villages where half the people were 
maimed by it after the rains. Matun- 
ga, the Head Quarters of the Bombay 
Artillery, was abandoned, in great 
measure, on account of this pest.” Tit 
is the disease most common in the 
Damoh District (C. P. Gazetteer, 176, 
Sleeman, Rambles, d-c., ed. V. A. Smith, 
i. 94). It is the rdshta, reshta of Central 
Asia (Schuyler, Turkistan, i. 147 ; Wolff, 
Travels, ii. 407).] The reason of the 
name is shown by the quotation from 
Purchas respecting its prevalence in 
Guinea. The disease is graphically 
described by Agatharchides in the first 
quotation. 

B.C. c. 113.—“Those about the Red Sea 
who are stricken with a certain malady, as 
Agatharchides relates, besides being afflicted 
with other novel and unheard-of symptoms, 
of which one is that small snake-like worms 
(tpandma ptsph) eat through the legs and 
arms, and peep out, but when touched in¬ 
stantly shrink back again, and winding 
among the muscles produce intolerable 
burning pains.”—In Dubner’s ed. of Plutarch, 
iv. 872j viz. Table Discussions, Bk. VIII. 
Quest, ix. 3. 

1600.—“The wormes in the legges and 
bodies trouble not euery one that goeth to 
those Countreys, but somo are troubled with 
them and some are not ”—(a fall account of 
the disease follows). —Dtscn. of Guinea, in 
Pur chat, ii. 963. 

c. 1630.—“ But for their water ... I may 
call it A'/ua Mortis ... it ingenders small 
long worms in the legges of such as use to 
drink it ... by no potion, no unguent to 
be remedied: they nave no other way to 
destroy them, save by rowling them about a 
pin or peg, not unlike the treble of Theorbo." 
—Sir T. Herbert, p. 128. 

1664.—“. , . nor obliged to drink of those 
naughty waters . . . full of nastiness of so 
many people and beasts . . . that do cause 
such fevers, which are very hard to cure, 
and which breed also certain very dangerous 
worms in the legs . . . they are commonly 
of the bigness and length of a small Viaf- 
string . . ■ and they must lie drawn out 
little by little, from day to day, gently 
winding them about a little twig about 
the bigness of a needle, for fear of 
breaking them.”— Bernier, E.T. 114; [ed. 
Constable, 355]. 

1676.— "Guinea Worms are very frequent 
in some Places of the West Indies ... I 
rather judge that they are generated by 
drinking bad water. ’ — bampirr, ii. 89-90. 

1712.— “Haec vita est Ormturieosium, imb 
civium totius Httoris Peroci, ut perpetuaa 
in corpora oalamitate* ferant ex coeli in- 
temperie: modo sudore diffiuunt; tnodo 
vexantor funmculis; none eibi sunt, mox 
aquae inopes; eaepfc ventis urentibus, sem¬ 


per sole torrents, aqualent et quiz omnia 
recenseat f Unum ex aerumnis gravioribus 
induce: nimirum Lwubricorutu singulars 
genus, quod non in intestinis, sed in nauseo¬ 
us per oorporis ambitum natalos invenit. 
Latini medici vermein ilium nomine donant 
roO Bpaicovrlov, s. Dracunculi. . . . Quine- 
ensee nigritae linguA suA . . . vermes illos 
vocant Jcivri, ut produnt reduces ex aurifero 
illo Africae littore. . . .”— Kttrmpfrr, Amor a. 
Exot., 624-5. Kaempfer speculates as to why 
the old physicians called it draeuneulus; but 
the namo was evidently taken from the 
Spaeburtor of Agatharchides, quoted above. 

1768. —“The less dangerous diseases which 
attack Europeans in Guinea are, the dry 
belly-ache, and a worm which breeds in 
the flesh. . . . Dr. Rouppe observes that 
the disease of the Gomea-worm is in¬ 
fectious.”— Lind on Diseases of Hot Climates, 
pp. 53, 54. 

1774.—Bee an account of this pest under 
the name of “ U‘ cer des turfs (Vena 
Medinensis),” in Niebuhr, Desc. dr TArabir , 
117. The name given by Niebuhr is, as 
wo learn from Kacmpfor’s remarks, ‘arak 
Medial, the Medina nerve (rather than vein). 

J1821. —“The doctor himself is just going 
off to the Cape, half-dead from the Kotan 
fever; and, as if that were not enough, the 
narooa, or guinea-worm, has blanched bis 
cheek and made him a cripple.”— Tod, 
Annals, ed. 1884, ii. 743.] 

aUJPUTTY, n.p. (See C08PETIR.) 

GUM-GUM, s. Wt; had supposed 
this word to bn an invention of the 
late Charles Dickens, hut it seems to 
lie a real Indian, or Anglo-Indian, 
word. The nearest approximation in 
Shakesjipar’s Diet, is gamak, ‘sound 
of the kettledrum.’ But the word 
is perhaps a Malay plural of gong 
originally; see the quotation from 
Osheck. TThe quotations from Btnodich 
and Medley (from Scott, Malay Words, 
p. 53) perhaps indicate an African 
origin.] 

[1659.--“. . . The roar of groat guns, the 
sounding of trumpets, the beating of drums, 
and the noise of the gomgommut of the 
Indians.”—From the account of the Dutch 
attack (1659) on a village in Ceram, given in 
Wouter Schoutm, Rristagt «atlr m door Oost- 
indiin, 4th ed. 1775, i. 55. In the Dutch 
version, “on het gemas van de gom- 
gonunen der Indiaanon.” The French of 
1707 (i. 92) has “an bruit du canon, dee 
trompettes, des tambour et des gomgOittUBM 
Indian nee.” 

[1781.—“One of the Hottentot Instru¬ 
ments of Muxfck is common to several Negro 
Nations, and is called both by Negroes and 
Hottentots, g om-go m ... is a Bow of 
Iron, or Olive Wood, strung with twisted 
Sheep-Gut or Sinews.—Jfwry, tr« KoUm's 
Caps qf Good Hops, i. 271.] 
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o. 1750-60.—“ A muaiofar from delightful. 



1768-71.—“They have a certain kind of 
musical instruments called goa-goms, con¬ 
sisting in hollow iron bowls, of various sues 
and tones, upon which a man strikes with 
an iron or wooden stick . . . not unlike a 
set of bells."— Stavorinus, E.T. i. 215. See 
also p. 65. 

1771.—“ At night we heard a sort of 
music, partly made by insects, and jiartly 
by the noise of the Gangling.”— (JAeet, 
i. 185. 

[1819.—' ‘ The gong-gongs and drums were 
beat all around us. — BowdicA, MUnion to 
AsAantee, i. 7, 136.] 

1836.—‘“Did you ever hear a tom-tom. 
Sir I ’ sternly enquired the Captain . . . 

‘A what;' asked Hardy, rather taken 
aback. 

‘ A tom-tom.’ 

* Never! ’ 

* Nor a gum-gum 1' 

‘Never!’ 

‘ What is a gum-gum 7' eagerly enquired 
several young ladies."— SletcAes by Bos, The 
.Steam Excursion. 

[GUNGE, s. Hind, ganj, ‘a store, 
store-house, market.’ 

[1762.—See under GOMABTA. 


[1772.— “ Gunge, a market principally for 
grain.”— Verelst, View of Bengal, doss. s.v. 

[1858.—“ The term Gunge signifies a range 
of buildings at a place of traffic, for the 
accommodation of merchants and all persons 
engaged in the purchase and sale of goods, 
ana for that of their goods and of the 
shopkeepers who supply them.”— Slemtan, 
Journey through Oudh, i. 278.] 

GUNJA, s. Hind, gdnjha , gdnjl. 
The flowering or fruiting shoots of the 
• female plant of Indian hemp ( Cannabis 
saliva, L., formerly distinguished as 
C. indica ), used as an intoxicant. (See 
BANG.) 

[c. 1813.—“The natives have two proper 
names for Hie hemp {CunnabU sativa), and 
call it Gasgjt when young, and Siddhi 
when the flowers have fully expanded."— 
Buchanan, Eastern. India, ii. 885. J 

1874.—“In odour and tbs absence of taste, 
{M|t resembles bhang. It is said that after 
the leaves which constitute bhang have 
been gathered, little shoots sprout from the 
•tern, and that these, picked off and dried, 
form what is called ganjA "—Hanbury <5 
FUktiger, 493. 

GUNNY, GUNNY-BAG, a Prom 
Skt. goni, ‘a sack’; Hind, and Mahr. 
9<>?> goal, 'a sack, sacking.' The 
popular and trading name of the 


coarse sacking and sacks made from the 
fibre of jute, much used in all Indian 
trade. Tdt is a common Hind, name 
for the stuff. [With this word Sir G. 
Bird wood identifies the forms found 
in the old records —“Guiny Btuffes 
(1671),” “ Guynie tfuffs,” “ Guinea stuffs,” 
“ Gunnys ” (Rep. on Old Records, 26, 38, 
39, 224) ; but see under GUINEA- 
CLOTHS. 1 

c. 1590.—“Sircar Ghoraghat produces raw 
silk, gunneys, add plenty of Tanghion 
horses.'’— Gladwin's A gen i, ed. 1800, li. 9; 
[od. Jarrett, ii. 123]. (But here, in the 
original, the term is pArckaA-i-f&bakd.) 

1693.—“Besides the aforenamed articles 
Goeny-sacks are collected at Paliool."— 
Ha cart (3), 14. 

1711.—■“When Sugar is pack’d in double 
Goneya, the outer Beg is always valued in 
Contract at 1 or Shakec." — Lochyer, 244. 

1726. —In a list of goods procurable at 
Daatserom: ‘ 4 Goeni-xaJcken (Gunny bogs).” 
— Vafentijn, Chvr. 40. 

1727. —“Sheldon . . . put on board some 
rotten long Pepper, that he could dispose 
of in no other Way, and some damaged 
Gunnies, which are much used in Persia for 
embaling Goods, when they are good in their 
kind."— A. Hamilton, ii. 15; [ea. 1744}. 

1764.—“Baskets, Gunny bags, and dubbers 
. . . Rs. 24.”—In /a/nyT384. 

1785.—"We enclose two partranehs . . . 
directing them each to despatch 1000 goonies 
of grain to that person of mighty degree.”— 
Tippoot Letters, 171. 

1885.—“ The land was so covered with 
them (plover) that the hunters shot them 
with all kind of arms. We counted 80 birds 
in the gunnv-sack that three of the soldiers 
brought in. — Boots and Baddies, by Mrs. 
Custer, p. 37. (American work.) 

GUNTA, s. Hind, ghantd, ‘a bell 
or gong.’ This is the common term for 
expressing an European hour in modern 
Hindustani. [See BANDY.] 

GUP, 8. Idle gossip. P-— H. 
gap, ‘prattle, tattle.’ The word is 
perhaps an importation from Turin. 
VAmWry gives Orient. Turki gep, geb, 

‘ word, saying, talk ’; which, however, 
Pavet de Conrteille suggests to be 
a corruption from the Pers. guftan , 
* to say ’; of which, indeed, there is 
a form guptan. [So Platts, who also 
compares Skt. Kwpa, which is the 
Bengali yofoe. ‘ babble.’] See quota¬ 
tion from Scnuyler showing the use 
in Turkistan. The word is perhaps 
best known in England through ah 
unamiable account of society m S. 
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India, published under the name of 
“Gnpr in 1868. 


1800-10.—“ They (native ladies) sit on 
their cushions from day to day, with no 
other . . . amusement than hearing the 
‘gup-gup, ' or gossip of the place."— Mrs. 
Sherwoods A utobiog. 35T>. 

1876.—“The first day of mourning goes 
by Ibe name of gup, i.e. commemorative 
talk."— Schuyler's Turkistan, i. 151. 


the grant of an Orissa king, Nava Koti, 
‘the Nine Forts’ (J.A.S.H. xxxiii. 84) 
and we have, in this region, further m 
the interior, the province of ChattUgarh. 
‘36 Forts.’ 

[1820.—“At present nearly one half of 
this extensive region is under the immediate 
jurisdiction of the British Government; the 
other possessed by tributary zemindars called 
Ghuijauts, or hill chiefs. . . ."^Hamilton, 
Description, of Hindoslan, ii. 32.] 


QUR EEBPURWUR, QURREEB 
NUWAUZ, ss. Ar.—P. Gharibpdr- 
war, Gharibnawdz , used in Hind, as 
respectful terms of address, meaning 
respectively ‘ Provider of the Poor! 1 
* Cnerisker of the Poor ! ’ 

1726.—“Those who are of equal condition 
bend the body somewhat towards each other, 
and lay hold of each other by the heard, 
saying Grab-aaemoas, i.e. I wish you the 
prayers of the poor.”— Valeniijn, Char. 109, 
who copies from Van Twist (1648), p. 55. 

1824.—“ I was appealed to loudly by 
both parties, the soldiers calling on me as 
‘Ghureeb purwur,' the Goomashta, not to 
bo outdone, exclaiming 4 Donai, Lord Sahib! 
Donai! Rajah! ’" [Read Doha i and see 
DOAX).— Mtber, i. 266. See also p. 279. 

1867.—“ 4 Protector of the poor!' he 
cried, prostrating himself at my feet, 4 help 
thy most unworthy and wretched slave! 
An unblest and evil-minded alligator has 
this day devoured my little daughter. She 
went down to the river to fill her earthen 
jar with water, and the evil one dragged 
her down, and has devoured her. Alas! 
she had on her gold bangles. Great is my 
misfortune! ’ ”— lA-Col. Levin , A Fly on, the 
Wheel, p. 99. 

QURJAUT, n.p. The popular and 
official name of certain forest tracts at 
the back of Orissa. The word is a 
hybrid, being the Hind, garh, ‘ a fort,’ 
Persianised into a plural garhjdt , in 
ignorance of which we have seen, in 
quasi-official documents, the use of a 
further English plural, Gurjauts or 
garhgdta, which is like ‘fortses.’ [In 
the quotation below, the writer seems 
to think it a name of a class of people.] 
This manner of denominating such 
tracts from the isolated occupation 
by fortified posts seems to be very 
ancient in that part of India. We 
have iu Ptolemy and the Peripltu 
Doearine or Detartnh, apparently repre¬ 
senting Skt. Daidrna, quasi daian rima, 
‘having Ten Forts,’ which the lists ox 
the Brhat Sanhitd shew us in this part 
of India (J.R. At. floe.. N.8., v. 83). The 
forest tract behind Orissa is called in 


GURRY. 

a. A little fort; Hind, garhi. Also 
Quit, i.e. garh, ‘ a fort.’ 

b. See GHURRY. 

a.— 

1693.— 44 . . . many of his Heathen Nobles, 
only such as were befriended by strong 
Gun, or Fastnesses upon the Mountains. 

. . ."— Fry*r, 165. 

1786.— 44 . . . 'The Zemindars in 4 per- 
gunnahs are ho refractory os to have for¬ 
feited (read fortified) themselves in their 
gurries, and to refuse all payments of 
revenue.*’— Articles against H”. Hastings, in 
Burke, vii. 59. 

[1835.—“A shot was at once fired upon 
them from a high Ghurree.” — Forbes, R&s 
Mm, ed. 1878, p. 521.] 

GUTTA PERCHA, a. This is the 
Malay name Gatah Pertja, i.e. ‘Sap of 
the Percha,’ Dichopsis Gutta , Benth. 
(Isonandra Gutta, Hooker ; N.O. Sapo- 
taceae ). Dr. Oxley writes (J. Ind. 
Archip. i. 22) that percha is properly the 
name of a tree which produces a spuri¬ 
ous article; the real gutta p. is produced 
by the t&bau. [Mr. Maxwell (Ind. Ant. 
xvii. 358) points out that the proper 
reading is tdban.'] The product was 
first brought to notice m 1843 by 
Dr. Montgomery. It is collected by 
first ringing the tree and then felling 
it, and no doubt by this process the 
article will speedily become extinct. 
The history of G. P. is, however, far 
from well known. Several trees are 
| known to contribute to the exported 
article; their juices being mixed to- 
I gether. [Mr. Scott (Malay Words, 55 
teqq.) writes the word getah percha, or 
getan verchah, *guin of percha,’ and 
remarks that it has been otherwise 
explained as meaning ‘gum of Sumatra,’ 
“there being another word percha, a 
name of Sumatra, as well aa a third 
word percha, ‘a rag, a remnant.’” Mr. 
Maxwell (lie. til.) writes: “It is still 
uncertain whether there is a gutta- 
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producing tree called Percha by the 
Malays. My experience is that they 
give the name of Perchah to that kind 
of getak taban which hardens into 
strips in boiling. These are stuck 
together and made into balls for 
export.”] 

[1847.— “Gutta Percha is a remarkable I 
example of the rapidity with which a really 
useful invention becomes of importance to 
the English public. A year ago it was almost 
unknown, but now its peculiar properties 
are daily being inuric more available in some 
now branch of the useful or ornamental 
arts."— Mundy, Journal, in Narrative of 
Event* in Borneo and (Vlelu w, ii. 312 seq. 
(quoted by 8roll, loc. c<7.).] 

1868.—“Tholatc Mr. d'Almeida was the 
first to call the attention of the public to 
tho substance now so well known as gutta¬ 
percha. At that time the Isonandra Gutta 
was an abundant tree in the forests of 
Singapore, and was first known to the 
Malays, who mado use of the juice which 
they obtained by cutting down the trees. ... 
Mr. d'Almeida . . . acting under the advice 
of a friend, forwarded some of the substance 
to the Sfwiety of Arts. There it niet with 
no immediate attention, and was put away 
uneared for. A year or two afterwards Dr. 
Montgomery «ent sftecimens to England, 
and bringing it under the notico of com¬ 
petent persons, its value was at once 
acknowledged. . , , The sudden and great 
demand for it soon resulted in the disap¬ 
pearance of all the gutta-percha trees on 
Singapore Island.”— Collin gicood, Ramble* of 
a Naturalist, pp. 268-9. 


of several ancient Hindu dynasties, 
and from the time of the early 
Mahommedan sovereigns of Delhi 
down to the reign of Aurangztb it 
was used as a state-prison. Early in 
the 18th century it fell into the posses¬ 
sion of the Mamafta family of Sradhia, 
whose residence was established to the 
south of the fortress, in what was 
originally a camp, but has long been 
a city known by the original title of 
LaMar (camp). The older city lies 
below the northern foot of the rock. 
Gwalior has been three times taken by 
British arms: (1) escaladed by a force 
under the command of Major Popham 
in 1780, a very daring feat ;* (2) by a 
regular attack under Gen. White in 
1805 ; (3) most gallantly in June 1858, 
by a party of tne 25th Bombay N. I. 
under Lieutenants Rose and Waller, 
in which the former officer fell. After 
the two first captures the fortress was 
restored to the Sindhia family. From 
1858 it was retained in our bands, but 
in December 1885 it was formally re- 
; stored to the Maharaja Sindhia. 

The name of the fortress, according 
j to Gen. Cunningham (Archaeol. Survey, 
! ii. 335), is derived from a small Hindu 
1 shrine within it dedicated to the hermit 
| Gwdli or Gudli-pd, after whom the 
j fortress received the name of Gwdli- 
1 a war, contracted into G miliar. 


GUZZ7, a. Pers. and Ilind. gasi; j 
perhaps from its having been woven 
of a gaz (see GTJDGE) in breadth. A 
very poor kind of cotton cloth. 

1701.—In a price list for Persia we find: 

“ Geajes Bengaals."— Valeutijn, v. 303. 

1784.—“ It is suggested that tho following 
articles may bo proper to compose the first 
adventure (to Tibet) s . . . GlUxie, or coarse 
Cotton Cloths, and Otterskins. . . —In 

Seton-Karr, i. 4. 

[1866.—“. . . common unbleached fabrics 
. . . used for packing goods, and as a 
covering for the dead. . . These fabrics in 
Bengal pass under the names of Garrha and 
Guxee.’ — Forces ll'n/wm. Textile Manu¬ 
factures, 83.] 

GWALIOR, n.p. Hind. Gudlidr. 
A very famous rock-fortress of Upper 
India, rising suddenly and pictur¬ 
esquely out of a plain (or shallow' 
valley rather) to a height of 300 feet, 
65 ni. south of Agra, in lat. 26° 13'. 
Gwalior may he traced back, in Gen. 
Cunninghun’s opinion, to the 3rd 
century of our era. It was the seat 


c. 1020.—“From Kanauj, in travelling 
south-east, on the western side of the 
Ganges, yuu come to Jaja'hotJ, at a distance 
of 30 purasangs, of which the capital is 
Kajurdha. In that country are the two 
forts of Gwili&r and Kdlinjar. . . ."— Al- 
Hir&ni, in Elliot, i. 57-8. 

1196.—The royal army marched “towards 
GMew&r, and invested that fort, which is 
the pearl of the necklace of the castles of 
Hind, the summit of which the nimble-footed 
wind from below cannot reach, and on the 
bastions of which the clonds have never 
cast their shade. . . ."—Hasan Nttdmi, in 
Elliot, ii. 227. 

c. 1340.—“The castle of Gllyflr, of which 
we have been speaking, is on the top of a 
high bill, and appears, so to speak, as if it 
were itself cut out of the rock. There is no 
other hill adjoining; it contains reservoirs 

* The two companies which escaladed were led 
by Captain Bruce, s brother of the Abyssinian 
traveller. “ It is said that the snot was pointed 
out to Popham by a cowherd, and that the whole 
of the attacking party were supplied with graaa 
shoes to prevent them from slipping on the ledges 
of rock. There is a story also that the cost at 
these mass-shoes was deducted from Fopham’s 
pay, when he was about to leave India as a sudor- 
genera), nearly a quarter of a century afterwards. * 
-dwMisflan, Arch. Sum. ii. MU 
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of water, and same 20 wells walled round are 
attached to it: on the walla are mounted 
mangonels and catapults. The fortress is 
ascended by a wide road, traversed by 
elephants and horses. Near the caatle-gate 
is the figure of an elephant carved in stone, 
and surmounted by a figure of the driver. 
Seeing it from a distar&e one has no doubt 
about its being a real elephant. At the 
foot of the fortress is a fine city, entirely 
built of white stone, mosques and houses 
alike; there is no timber to be seen in it, 
except that of the gates.' 1 —77 m Batuta, 
ii. 193. 

152fi.—"I entered Gualiar by the H&ti- 
phi gate. . . . They call an elephant hAti, 
and a gate p<U. On the outside of this gate 
is the figure of an elephant, having two 
elephant drivers on it. . . .”— Baber, p. 383. 

[c. 1590.—“Gualiar is a famous fort, in 
which are many stately buildings, and there 
is a stone elephant over the gate. The air 
and water of (this place are both esteemed 

f ood. It has always been celebrated for 
ne singers and beautiful women. . . 
Ayem, O' lad tri», ed. 1800, ii. 38 ; ed. Jurrett , 
ii. 181.] 

1610.—“The 31 to Gw&lere, 6 c., a 
pleasant Citie with a Castle. ... On the 
West side of the Castle, which is a steep 
craggy cliffe of 6 c. com passe at least 
{divers say eleven). . . . From hence to 
the top, loads a narrow stone cawsey, 
walled on both sides ; in the way are three 
gates to be passed, all exceeding strong, 
with Courts of guard to each. At the top 
of all, at the entrance of the last gate, 
standeth a mightie Elephant of stone very 
curiously wrought. . . — Finch, in Purcfuu, 
i. 426-7. 

1616.— “23. Gwalier, the chief City so 
called, where the Mogul hath a very rich 
Treasury of Gold and Hilver kept in this 
City, within an exceeding strong Castle, 
wherein the King’s Prisoners are likewise 
kept. The Castle is continually guarded by 
a very strong Company of Armed Souldiers,’* 
— Terry, ed. 1665, p. 356. 

[ „ “Kualiar,” in Sir T. Roe’s List, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 539.] 

c. 1665. — “For to shut them up in 
GooJtleor, which is a Fortress where the 
Princes are ordinarily kept close, and which 
is held impregnable, it being situated upon 
an inaccessible Rock, and having within 
itaelf good water, and provision enough for 
a Ganson ; that was not an casie thing.”— 
Bernier E.T. 5; [ed. Constable, 14]. 

c, 1670.—“Since the Mahometan Kings 
became Masters of this Countrey, this 
Fortress of Goualeor is the place where 
they secure Princes and great Noblemen. 
ChaieAan coming to the Empire by foul-play, 
caus'd all the Princes and Lords whom he 
mistrusted, to be seis'd one after Another, 
and sent them to the Fortress of Goualeor; 
bat he suffer’d them all to live and enjoy 
their estates. Avreng-teb his Son acts quite 
otherwise; for when be sends any gre&t 
Lord to Ibis place, at the end of nine or 
ten days be oraers him to be poison’d; and 


this he does that the people may not ex¬ 
claim against him for a bloody Prince.”— 
Tavernier, E.T, ii. 35; [ed. Ball, i. 63]. 

GYAUL (properly GAYALX [Skt. 
go, ‘an ox T, s. A large animal (Gavaeus 
frontalis, Jerd., Bos /. Blanford, Mam¬ 
malia, 487) of the ox tribe, found wild 
in various forest tracts to the east of 
India. It is domesticat d by the 
Mishmis of the Assam valley, and 
other t.ril>es as far south as Chittagong. 
In Assam it is called Mithan. 

[c. 1590.—In Arakan, “ cows and buffaloes 
there are nono, but there is an animal 
which has somewhat of the characteristics of 
lKith, piebald and particoloured whose inilk 
the people drink.”— Ji«, ed. Jarrett, ii. 119.] 

1824.—“ In the park several uncommon 
animals are kept. Among them the Ghyal, 
an animal of which I had not, to my 
recollection, read any account, though the 
name was not unknown to rne. It is a very 
noble creature, of the ox or buffalo kind, 
with immensely large horns. . . .”— UAirr, 
i: 34. 

1866-67.—“ 1 was awakened by an extra¬ 
ordinary noise, something between a bull's 
bellow and a railway whistle. What was 
it ? We started to our feet, and Fuz'ah 
and 1 wore looking to our arms when 
Ariunah said, * It is only the guyal calling ; 
Sahib ! Look, the dawn is just breaking, 
and they are ojiening the village gates for 
the beasts to go out to jiasturo,’ 

“These guyal were beautiful creatures, 
with broad fronts, sharp wide-spreading 
horns, and mild melancholy eyes. They 
were the indigenous cattle of the hills 
domesticated by these equally wild 
Lushais. . . .”— Lt.-Col. T. Levin, A Fly 
on the Wheel, Ac., p. 303. 

GYELONG, s. A Buddhist priest 
in Tibet. Tib. dGe-sfamg, i.e. ‘lieggar 
of virtue,’ i.e. a bhikshu or mendicant 
friar (see under BUXEE) ; but latterly 
a priest who has received the highest 
orders. See Jaeschke , p. 86. 

1784.—“He was dressed in the festival 
habit of a gyloilg or priest, being covered 
with a scarlet satin cloak, and a gilded 
mitre on his head.”— Bogle, in Markham’s 
Tibet, 25. 

GYM-KHANA a. This word is 
quite modern, and was unknown 40 
years ago. The first use that we can 
truce is (on the authority of Major 
John Trotter) at RiirkI in 1861, when 
a gymkhana was instituted there. It 
is a factitious word, invented, we 
believe, in the Bomnay Presidency, 
and probably baaed upon gmd-khdna 
(‘ball-house’), the name usually given 
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in Hind, to an English Jacket-court. 
It is applied to a place of public resort 
at a station, where the needful facilities 
for athletics and games of sort§ are 
provided, including (when that was 
m fashion) a skating-rink, a lawn- 
tennis ground, and so forth. The gym 
may have been simply a corruption of 
gend shaped by pymnastics, [of which 
tlie English public school snort form 
gym passed into Anglo-Indian jargon]. 
The word is also applied to a meeting 
for such sports; and in this sense it 
has travelled already as far as Malta, 
and has since become common among 
Englishmen abroad. [The suggestion 
that the word originated in their.— H. 
janui'at-khana , ‘a place of assemblage,’ 
is not proliable.] 

1877. — “ Their proposals are that the 
Cricket Club should include in their pro¬ 
gramme the games, Ac., proposed by the 
promoters of a gymkhana Club, so far as 
not to interfere with cricket, and should 
join in making a rink and lawn-tennis, and 
badminton courts, within the cricket-ground 
enclosure ."—Pioneer Mail, Nov. 3. 

1879.—“Mr. A-F-can always 

bo depended on for epigram, but not for 
accuracy. In his letters from Burma he 
talks of the Gymkhana at Rangoon as a 
sort of ertabliMemsnt [siVJ where people have 
pleasant little dinners, fn the ‘ Oriental 

Arcadia,' which Mr. F-tells us is 

flavoured with naughtiness, people mav do 
strange things, but they do net dine at (iym- 
khanas."— Ibid. July 2. 

1881.—“ R. E. Gymkhana at Malta, for 
Polo and other Ponies, 20th June, 1881."— 
Heading in lloi/al Engineer Journal , Aug. 1, 
p. 150. 

1883.—“I am not speaking of Bombay 
people with their clubs and gymkhanas ana 
other devicos for oiling tho wheels of 
existence. . . ."—Tribes on Afy Frontier, 9. 

GYNEE, s. H. gain i. A very 
diminutive kind of cow bred in Bengal. 
It is, when well cared for, a beautiful 
creature, is not more than 3 feet high, 
and affords excellent meat. It is 
mentioned by Aelian: 

e. 250.—“There are other bullocks in 
Indio, which tc look at are no bigger than 
the largest goats; these also are yoked, and 
run very swiftly .”—lie Nat. Anim., xv. 24. 

c. 1590.—“There is also a species of oxen 
called Mini, small like gU (see GOONT) 
hones, nut very beautiful.”—Ala, i. 149. 

[1829.—“. . . I found that the said tiger 
had feu ted on a more delicious monel,—a 
nioe little Ghlnee, a small case."—Mem. of 
John Shipp, iii. 182.] 


1882.—“ We have become great fanners, 
havii^j sown our crop of oats, and are 
building outhouses to receive some 34 dwarf 
cows and oxen (gvuees) which are to be fed 
up for the table/’— F. Parka, Wanderings 
of a Pilgrim, i. 251. 


H 


HACKEBY, s. In the Bengal 
Presidency this word is now applied 
only to the common native bullock- 
cart used in the slow draught of goods 
and materials. But formerly in Bengal, 
as still in Western India and Ceylon, 
the word was applied to lighter 
carriages (drawn by bullocks) for 
personal transport. In Broughton’s 
Letters from a Mahratta Camp (p. 156 ; 
fed. 1892, p. 117]) the word is used 
for what in Upper India is commonly 
called an whirs, (q.v.), or light native 
pony-carriage; but this is an ex¬ 
ceptional application. Though the 
word is used by Englishmen almost 
universally in India, it is unknown to 
natives, or if known is regarded as an 
English term; and its origin is ex¬ 
ceedingly obscure. The word seems 
to have originated on the west side of 
India, where we find it in our earliest 
quotations. It is probably one of 
tnose numerous words which were 
long in use, and undergoing corruption 
by illiterate soldiers and sailors, before 
they appeared in any kind of litera¬ 
ture. Wilson suggests a probable 
Portuguese origin, e.g. from acarretar, 
‘to convey in a cart.’ It is possible 
that the mere Portuguese article and 
noun ‘a carreta ’ might have produced 
the Anglo-Indian hackery. Thus in 
Correa, under 1513, we have a descrip¬ 
tion of the Surat hackeries ; “and the 
carriages (o* carreta*) in which he and 
the Portuguese travelled, were elabor¬ 
ately wrought, and furnished with silk 
hangings, covering them from the san; 
and these carriages (at carreta*) run so 
smoothly (the country consisting of 
level plains) that the people travelling 
in them sleep as tranquilly as on the 
ground ” (ii. 369). 

But it is almost certain that the 
origin of the word is the H. chkakra, 
‘a two-wheeled cart’; and it may be 
noted that in old Singhalese cKakkoy 
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‘a cart-wheel/ takes the forms kaka 
and saka (see Kuhn, On Oldest Aryan 
Elements of Singhalese, translated by 
D. Ferguson in Indian Ant. xii. 64). 
(But this can have no connection with 
ehhakra, which represents Skt. Sakata, 
‘a waggon.’] ^ 

1673.—“ The Coach wherein I was break¬ 
ing, we were forced to mount the Indian 
Hackery, a Two-wheeled Chariot, drawn by 
swift little Oxen.”— Fryer. 83. [For these 
swift oxen, see quot. from Forbes below, and 
from Aelian under GYNEEJ. 

1690.—"Their Hackerieslikewi.se, which 
are a kind of Coach, with two Wheels, are 
all drawn by Oxen.”— Orington, 254. 

1711.—“The Streets (at Surat) are wide 
and commodious; otherwise the Hackervs, 
which are very common, would be an In- 
conveniency. Those are a sort of Coaches 
drawn by a Pair of Oxen."— Lockyer, 259. 

1742.—"'The bridges are much worn, and 
out of repair, by the number of Hackaries 
and other carriages which are continually 
passing over them.”—In Wheeler, iii. 262. 

1756.—“The 11th of July the Nawab 
arrived in the city, and with him Bundoo 
Sing, to whose house we were removed that 
afternoon in a hackery.”— Holmell, in 
Wheeler's Early Record*, 249. 

c. 1760.—“ Thehackrees are a conveyance 
drawn by oxen, which would at first give an 
idea of slowness that they do not deserve 
. . . they are open on three sides, coverod 
a-top, and are made to hold two ]>eople 
sitting cross-legged.”— Grose, i. 155-156. 

1780.—“ A hackery is a small covered 
carriage Ufion two wheels drawn-by bullocks, 
and used generally for the female [wirt of the 
family,” — Hodges, Trace.!*, 5. 

c. 1790.— “ Quant aux {talankins et hak- 
kariei (voitures a. deux rones), on les passe 
sur une double sangarie ” (see JANGAR).— 
Haafner, ii. 173. 

1793.—“To l*o sold by Public Auction 
. . . a new Fashioned Hackery.”— Bombay 
Conner, April 13. 

1798.—“At half-past six o’clock wo each 
got into a hackeray.” —Stavonnus, tr. by 
Wikocks, iii, 295. 

1811.—Solvyns draws and describes the 
Hackery in the modern Bengal sense. 

„ “I! y a cependant quelques en- 

droits ou 1’on se sort do charottes couvertes 
h deux roues, appeldes hlokeria, devant 
les<{uelles on attfele des Ixnufs, et qui servent 
h voyager.”—Editor of Hiuifner, Voyages, 
ii. 3. 

1813,—“Travelling in a light hackaree, 
at the rote of fivo miles an hour,”— Forbes, 
Or. Mem. iii. 376 ; [2nd ed. ii. 352; in i. 150, 
hackeries, ii. 253, hackareetj. Forbes’s 
engraving represents such an ox-carriage its 
would be called in Bengal a hath (see 
BYLEE). 

1829.—"The genuine vehicle of the coun¬ 
try is the hackery. This is a sort of wee 


tent, covered more or less with tinsel and 
scarlet, and bells and gilding, and placed 
upon a clumsy two-wheeled carriage with a 
pole that seems to be also a kind of boot, as 
it is at least a foot deep. This is drown by 
a pair of white bullocks.”— Mem. of Col. 
Mountain, 2nd od., 84. 

1860.—“Native gentlemen, driving fast 
trotting oxen in little hackery carts, 
hastened hotne from it.”— Tennenl's Ceylon, 
ii. 140. 

[HADDY, s. A grade of troops in 
the Mogul service. According to Prof. 
Blochnmmi (Am, i. 20, note) they cor¬ 
responded to our “ Warranted officers.” 
“ Mast clerks of the Imperial offices, the 
painters of the Court, the foremen in 
Akhar’s workshops, &c., belonged to 
this corps. They were called Ahadis, 
or single men, because they stood 
under Akbar’s immediate orders."’ 
And Mr. Irvine writes: "Midway 
between the nobles or leaders ( man- 
mbddr.i) with the horsemen under 
them ( tdbindn) on the one hand, and 
the A ft.'ham (.see EYSHAM), or infantry, 
artillery, and artificers on the. other, 
stood the Ahadi, or gentleman trooper. 
The word is literally ‘single ’ or ‘alone’ 
(A. ahnd, ‘one’). It is easy to see why 
this name was applied to them ; they 
offered their services singly, they did 
not attach themselves to any chief, 
thus forming a class apart from the 
tdbindn ; but as they were horsemen, 
they stood equally apart from the 
specialised services included under the 
remaining head of A Indium (./. It. As. 
Soe., July 1896, ]>. 545.) 

[c. 1590,—“.Some soldiers arc placed under 
the care and guidance of one commander. 
They are called Ahadi a, because they are 
fit for a harmonious unity," —.1 i/i, ed. Bloch - 
mann , i. 231. 

[1616.—“The Prince’s Haddy ... be¬ 
trayed mo.” —Sir T. Roe, Hak. Hoc. ii. 383. 

[1617.—“A Haddeyof horse sent down to 
see it effected.”— Ibid. ii. 450. 

]e. 1625.—“The day after, one of the 
King’s Haddya finding the same.”— C&ryat, 
in Fvrrhas, i. 600.] 

HADGEE, s. Ar. Hdjj, a pilgrim 
to Mecca; from hajj, tin: pilgrimage, 
or visit to a venerated spot. Hence 
Ifdjji and ffdji used colloquially in 
Persian and Turkish. Prof. Roliertson 
Smith writes : “ There is current con¬ 
fusion about the word M jj. It is 
originally the participle of fiajj, 1 he 
went on the hujj.' But in modem use 
hdjij is used os part., and }tdjj is the 
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title given to one who has made the 
pilgrimage. When this is prefixed to 
a name, the double j cannot be pro* 
uounced without inserting a short 
vowel and the a is shortened ; thus 
you say * el-Hajje Soleimun,’ or the 
like. The incorrect form Hdjji is 
however ust*d by Turks and Persians.” 

[1609.—“ Upon your orden, if Hoghee 
Careen so please, I purjioso to delve hin> 
25 pigs of lead.”— banorrs, letters, i. 26. 

[c. 1610.— “ Those who have been to Arabia 
. . . are called Agy." —Pyrard dr Local, 
Hak. Boc. i. 165. 

|c. 1665.— “ A‘treng - Zefu once observed 
perhaps by way of joke, tliat Sultan SujttJt 
was become at last an Agy or pilgrim.'’--- 
Bernier, ed. t'«« sta/t/e, 113. 

[1673.— “Hodge, a Pilgrimage to Mecca.” 
(See under A MUCK.) 

[1683.—“ Hodgee Sopliee C;iun." See 

under FIRMAUN.] 

1765. —“Hodgee acquired this title from 
his having in his early years made a pil¬ 
grimage 1<> Hodge (or the tomb of MaUnmimd 
at Mean).JJu/.tr/l, Hist. Herat*, lit'., i. 59, 

|c. 1833.- “The very word in Hebrew 
A hoy, which moans ‘ festival,’ originally 
meant 1 pilgrimage,' and corros|Hmds with 
u hat the Aralw. call hatch. . . Tratvls 
of be. Wolf, ii. 155.) 

HAKIM, s. II. from Ar. fidkim , 
‘a judge, a ruler, a master* ;■ ‘the 
authority.’ The same Ar. root / ktkm , 

‘ bridling, restraining, judging,’ supplies 
a variety of words occurring in this 
Glossary, viz. Hakim (as here) ; Hakim 
(see. HUCKEEM); Hu km (,v:e H00K- 
UM) ; Hikmat. (see HICKMAT). 

[1611.—“ Not standing with his great¬ 
ness to answer everv Haccam, whuh is as a 
Governor or petty Ring."— Ihmvrrs, Letter*, 
i. 158. In ilutl. i. 175. Hackum is used in 
the same wav.J 

1698.— “Hackum, a Governor.” - Fryer’s 
hide.e Explanatory. 

c. 1861.- 

“ Then conics a settlement. Hakim, to teach 
me to plough and wood— 

I sowed the cotton he gave me—but first 
t boiled the seed. . . 

Sir A . V. l yalt, The Old Pindaree. 

HALALCORE, s. Lit. Ar.-P. 
fntldl-khor, ‘ one who cabs what is 
lawful,’ [hnbll being the technical 
Mahorutncdan phrase for the slaving 
of an animal to l»e used for food ac¬ 
cording to the proper ritual], applied 
euphemistically to a person of very' 
low caste, a sweejier or scavenger, im¬ 
plying ‘to whom all is lawful food.’ 


Generally used as synonymous with 
btmgy (q.v.). [According to Prof. 
Blochiuann, “ HaUtUchur, i.e. one who 
eats that which the ceremonial law 
allows, is a euphemism for hardmJchir, 
one who eats forbidden things, as pork, 
&c. The word /yxldlkhfir is still in use 
among educated Muhammadans; but 
it is doubtful whether (as stated in the 
Ain) it was Akbar’s invention.” (Abi, 

i. 139 note.)] 

1623.—“ Schiah Selim nel principle ... si 
sdegnb tanto, che poco mancu che per dispetto 
non la des.se per forza, in matrimonio aa uno 
della nuuui che chianutno halal chor, quasi 
dica ‘maugia lecito,’ cioe che ha per lecito 
di mangiare ogni c<>sa. . . (See other 
quotation under HAREM}. — /', della Valle, 

ii. 525 ; [Hak. Hoc. i. 54]. 

1638. — “. . .. sunt obliges de «c purifier 
depuis la teste i'usqii’aux pieds si quelqu'vn 
de ces gens qu'il* appellent Alchores, leur 
a touche ."—Afan dr I.do, Paris, 1659, 219. 

1665.—“C'eux qni ne parlent que Persan 
dans les I tides, les appellent HalalCOUr, 
i e'est a dire celui qui se donne la liberty de 
| manger de Unit oe qu'il Jui plait, on, selon 
i quclques uns, celui qui mange ce qu'il a 16- 
i gifimernent gagne. Kt coax qui approuvent 
* cotte dernn-re explication, disent qu’autrc- 
fois HalalcoUTB s’appc-llent Haromeours, 
mangeurs de Yinnde defendues.''— TKscenat, 

v. 190. 

1673 —“That, they should tic accounted 
the Offscum of the People, and aa ktse 
; as the Holencores (whom they account so, 
because they detile themselves by eatiug 
anything). Faj'r, 28 ; land see under 
BOY, b). 

1690. “The Halalchon ... are another 
Sort of Indians at Suratt, the most con¬ 
temptible, but extremely necessary to be 
there."— <1, « nylon, 382. 

1763.—‘'And now 1 must mention the 
Hallachores, whom 1 cannot call a Tribe, 
lieing rather the refuse of all the Tribes. 

| These are a set of poor unhappy wretches, 
i destined to misery from their birth. . . ." — 
Reflexions, he., by lade .Seraft on, Esq.. 7-8. 
It was pmliably in this jiassiige that Bums 
(see below) picked up the word. 

1783.- -“That no Hollocore, Derail, or 
Chandala caste, shall upon any consideration 
conic out of their houses after 9 o'clock in 
the morning, lest thev should taint the air, 
or touch the superior Hindoos in the streets.” 
— Mahratta Proclamation at Baroeh, in Forbes, 
Or. Mem. iv. 232, 

1786.—“When all my schoolfellows and 
youthful compeers (those misguided few 
excepted who joined, to use a Gentoo 
phrase, the hallachorea of the human race) 
were striking off with eager hope and earnest 
intent, in some one or other of the many 
paths of a busy life, I was ‘ standing idle in 
the market-place.’ "—iMter of Robert Barns, 
in A. Cunningham's ed. of HVt* and Lift, 

vi. 63. 
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1788. —The Indian, Vocabulary also gives 

Hallachnre. 

1810.—" For the meaner offices we have 
a Hallalcor or Chandela (one of the most 
wretched Pariahs )."—Maria Graham , 31. 

haiAllcub. V. used in tlie 
imperative for infinitive, as is common 
in the Anglo-Indian use of H. verba, 
being Ar.—H. hcddl-kar , ‘ make lawful,’ 
i.e. put (an animal) to death in the 
manner prescribed to Mahommed&ns, 
when it is to be used for food. 

[1855.—“ Before breakfast I bought a 
moderately sized sheep for a dollar. ShaYkh 
Hamid ‘hal&led’ (butchered) it according 
to rule. . . .”— Burton, Pilgrimage, ed. 1893, 
i. 265.] 

1883.—“The diving powers of the poor 
duck are exhausted. ... 1 have only . . . 
to seize my booty, which has just enough of 
life left to allow Peer Khan to make it 
halal, by cutting its throat in the name of 
Allah, and dividing the webs of its feet.”— 
Tribes on My frontier, 167. 

HALF-CASTE, a. A person of 
mixt European and Indian blood. (See 

HU8TEE8; EURASIAN ) 

1789. —“Mulattoes, or as they are called 
in the East Indies, half-casta. "—Munro’s 
Narrative, 51. 

1793.—“ They (the M&hratta Infantry) are 
commanded by half-cast people of Portu¬ 
guese and French extraction, who draw off 
the attention of the spectators from the bad 
clothing of their men, by the profusion of 
antiquated lace bestowed on their own."— 
hirotn, Narratiee, ii. 

1809.—“The Padre, who is a half-cast 
Portuguese, informed me that he had three 
districts under him.”— l/L Vulentia, i. 329. 

1828.—“An invalid sergeant . . . came, 
attended by his wife, a very pretty young 
half-caste. i. 298. 

1875.—“ Othello is black—the very traged y 
lies there ; the whole force of the contrast, 
the whole pathos and extenuation of his 
doubts of Desdemona, depend on this black¬ 
ness. Fechter makes him a half-caste.”— 
G. H. Laces, On Actors and the Art of 
Acting. 

HANGER, s. The word in this 
form is not in Anglo-Indian use, but 
(with the Scotch whinger , Old Eng, 
whinyard, Fr. canaiar , Ac., other forms of 
the same) may be noted here as a cor¬ 
ruption of the Arab, khanjar , ‘a dagger 
or short falchion.’ This (vulg. cuftjir) 
is the Indian form. [According to the 
N.E.D. though ' hanger * has sometimes 
been employed to translate khanjar 
(probably with a notion of etymological 


identity) there is no connection between 
the words.] The khanjar in India is a 
large double-edged dagger with a very 
broad base and a slight curve. [See 
drawings in Egerton, Handbook of Indian 
Arms, pi. X. Nos. 504, 505, &c.j 

1574.— “Patrick Hpreull . . . being pcr- 
sewit be Johne Boill Chepmau ... in in- 
vadyng of him, and stryking him with ano 
quhinger . . . through the quhilk the said 
Johnes nois wes woundit to the effusioun of 
his blude."— Ext*, from. Record* of the Burgh 
of Glasgow (1876), p. 2. 

1601.—“The other day L happened to 
enter into some discourse of a hanger, which 
I assure you, lx>th for fashion aud workman¬ 
ship was most peremptory beautiful and 
gentlemanlike. . ; .”— IS. Jonsun , £leery Man 
in His Humour, i. 4. 

{c. 1610.—“ The islanders also bore their 
arms, viz., alfasges (at-khnnjar) or scimi¬ 
tars."— Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Hoc. i. 43.) 

1653.—“Oangeard est en Tun], Persan 
et Indistanni vn poignant cunrb6 .”—IP la 
Houllaye le-Uouz, ed. 1057, p. 539. 

1672. —“. . . il s’estoit emjx>rt£ contre 
olio jusqu’h un tel exces <|u’il luy avi.it 
\mrte quelques coups de Cangiar dans lea 
mamclles. . . ."—Journal d'Ant. (Jaltund, 

i. 177. 

1673. —“. . . handj&r de diamants. . . 
-~App. to do. ii. 189. 

1676.- 

“ His pistol next he cock’d anew 

And out his nutbrown whinyard drew,” 
Hudibras, Canto iii. 

1684.—“ The Souldiers do not wear 
Hangers or Scimitars like the Persians, hut 
brood Sword* like the Switzers. . . .”— 
Tavernier, E.T. ii. 65; (ed. Ball, i. 157]. 

1712. — “HisExcy . . . was presented by 
the Emperor with a Hindoostany Candjer, 
or dagger, set with fine stones." — Valentijn, 
i t. (Suratto), 286. 

(1717.—“The 23rd ultimo, John Human 
received from his Majesty a horse and a 
Cunger. . . ."-In Wheeler , KarLu Record*, 
183J 

1781.—“ I fancy myself now one of the 
most formidable men in Europe; a blunder¬ 
buss for Joe, a pair of double barrels to 
stick in my belt, and a cut and thrust 
hanger with a little pistol in the hilt, to 
han|'' by my side .”—Lord Minto, in Life, 

„ “ Lost out of a buggy on the Road 

between Bamagur and Calcutta, a steel 
mounted Hanger with a single guard.”— 
Hickft Bengal Gazette, June 30. 

1883.—". . . by farrashes , the carpet- 
spreader class, a large canjar, or curved 
nagger, with a heavy ivory handle, fa 
earned; less for use than as a badge of 
office.”— Wills, Modem Persia, 828. 
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WAWBlT.llft^ s. Table-servant’s 
Hind, for 'horse-radish’! “A curious 
corruption, and apparently influenced 
by safer*, ‘ celery ’ A ; (Mr. M. L. Dames, 
in Panjab N. and Q. ii. 184). 

HANSIL, s. A hawser, from the 
English (j Roebuck). 

HANSPEEK, U8PU0K, &c., s. 
Sea Hind. Aspak. A handspike, from 
the English. 

HARAKIBI, a This, the native 
name of the Japanese rite of suicide 
committed as a point of honour or 
substitute for judicial execution, has 
long been interpreted as “happy de¬ 
spatch,” but what the origin of this 
curious error is we do not know. 
(The N.E.D. s.v. dispatch, says that it 
is humorous.] The real meaning is 
realistic in the extreme, viz., hara, 

‘ 1 tolly,’ Jciri, ‘ to cut.’ 

[1598.—“And it is often scone that they 
rip their pwn bellies open.”— Linschoten, 
Halt. Soc. i. 158. 

[1015.--“ His mother cut her own belly." 
---■Foster, letters, iv. 45.1 

1616. — “Here we had news how (lalsa 
Same was to' pnu>e this way to morrow to | 
goo to a church near Miaco, called Coye; : 
sum say to cut bis bellie, others say to be 
shaved a prist and to rerneano thearo the 
rest of his dais."-(Vis’s H>nry, i. 164. 

1617. — “ The King demanded 800 taie 
from Shusque Done, or else to cut his 
belly, whoe, not having it to pay, did it." | 
—Ibid. 837, see also ii. 202. 

[1874.--See the elalionite account of the 
rite in Milford, Tales of Old Japan, 2nd ed. 
829 trtjq. For a similar custom among the 
Karens, seo M‘Mahon, Karens of the (J olden 
.Chersonese, 294.] 

HARAMZAHA, s. A scoundrel; 
literally ‘ misbegotten ’; a common 
tejrm of abuse. It is Ar.— P. fuirdm- 
gdda, 'son of the unlawful.’ Hardm 
is from a root signifying sacer (see 
under harem ), and which appears 
as Hebrew in the sense of ‘devoting to 
destruction,* and of 'a ban. ’ Thus 
in Numbers xxi. 3: “They utterly 
destroyed them and their cities; and 
he called the name of the place 
Hormah.” [See EncycL BibL i. 468; 
ii. 2110.] 

[1867.—“ I in bo advocate tor slaying 
Shahssdas or any such-like Haram aid as 
without trial. "—Bonoorik Saudi, L. qf JA. 
L awn ww , H. 261,] 


HAREM, a. Ar. haram, harlm, i.c. 
sneer, applied to the women of the 
family and their apartment. This 
word is not now commonly used in 
India, zenana (q.v.) being the common 
word for 'the women of the family,’ 
or their spartmepts. 

1298.—“. . . car maintes homes emo- 
rurent e mantes dames en furent voves ... 
c maintes autres dames ne furent k toe jon 
mis en pi ores et en lermea: ce furent lea 
meres et les arainea de homes qe hi mo¬ 
rn rent ."—Marro Polo, in Old'Text of Sor. 
de (Jfographie, 251. 

1623.— “Non so come sciah Selim ebbe 
notizia di lei e s’innamoro. Voile condurla 
nel suo haram o gynaeeeo, e tenerla quivi 
appresso di si- come una delle altre concu¬ 
bine ; ma questa donna (Nurtnahal) che era 
sopra mode astuta . . . ricusb.”— V. della 
Valle, ii. 525 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 53J. 

1630.— “Thi< Duke hero and iu other 
semlios (or Hm-aimw as the Persians term 
them) ha« above 300 concubines.”— Herbert, 
139. 

1076.--“ In the midst of the large Gallery 
is a Nich in the Wall, into which the King 
descends out of his Haram by a private pair 
! of Stairs." - Tarernier, K.T. ii. 49; [ed. 
j Ball, i. 101J. 

! 1726. -“On the Ganges also lies a noble 

| fortress, with the Palace of the old Emperor 
' of Hindostan, with his Hharaam or women’s 
ajHirtinent. . . ."— Vttle/Uijn, v. 168. 

[1727.—“The King . . . took his Wife 
into his own Harran or Seraglio. . . 

.t. Hamilton, ed. 1744, l. 171. 

[1812. “Adjoining to the Chel Sitoon is 
the Harem ; the term in Persia is applied 
to the establishments of the great, zenana 
is confined to those of inferior people."— 
Morur, Journey through Persia, tic., 166.] 

HARRY, s. Th is word is quite 
obsolete. Wilson gives Hdri as Beng. 
‘A servant, of the lowest class, a 
sweeper.’ [The word means 'a col¬ 
lector of lxmes,’ Skt. hadtla, *a bone’; 
for the caste, see Risley, tribes of Bengal, 
i. 314 .w^.] M.-Gen. Kea tinge remarks 
that they are the goldsmiths of Assam ; 
they are village watchmen in Bengal. 
(See under PYKE.) In two of the 
quotations below, Harry is applied to a 
woman, in one case employed to carry 
water. A female servant of this de¬ 
scription is not now known among 
English families in Bengal. 

1706.- _ 

“ 2 Tendril* (we TINDAL) .600 

« • * t * 

1 Hunmumtnet * , , .200 


* I. a. hoMdarf, a bath attendant. Oompara tha 
Bnmmmms In Omm* Garda*. 
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• * • * * 

4 Maxriees . . 10 0 0 

5 (see DANDY) .800 

# « # * # 

5 Harm . .980 

• * * • * 

List of Men’s Names, etc., immediately in the 
Service, qf the Honhfe. the Vnited Compy. 
in their Factory of Fort*William, Bengali, 
November, 1706 ” (MS. in India Office). 

e. 1753.—Among the expenses of the 
Mayor’s Court at Calcutta we find: “A 
harry . . . Rs. 1.”— Long, 43. 

c. 1754.—“A Harry or water-wench. . . .” 
(at Madras).— Ives, 50. 

[ ., “Harries are the same at Bengal, 
as Frosts (see FABASH) nro at Bombay. 
Their women do nil the drudgery at your 
houses, and the men carry your Palanquin." 
—Ibid. 26.] 

„ In a tariff of wages recommended 
by the “Zemindars of Calcutta,” we have: 
“ Hany-woman to a Family ... 2 Rs.”— 
In Seton-Karr, i. 95. 

1768-71.—“Every house has likewise . . . 
a baxTy-maid or matarani (see MATRANEE) 
who carries out the dirt; and a great 
number of slaves, both malo and female."— 
Starorinus, i. 523. 

1781.—“2 Harries or Sweepers ... 6 Rs. 

* * m i * 

2 Beestis.s ... 8 Rs.” 

Establishment . . . under the Chief Magis¬ 
trate of Bailor 's, in Appendix to Narr. of 
Insurrection there, Calcutta, 1782. 

[1813.—“ He was left to view a considerable 
time, and was then carried by the Hurries 
to the Golgotha,”— Furies, Or. Mem . 2nd ed. 
ii. 131.] 

HATTY, s. Hind, hdthi, the most 
common word for an elephant; from 
Skt. hasta, ‘the hand, 1 and hastl, ‘the 
elephant,’ come the Hind, words hath 
ana hdthi, with the same meanings. 
The analogy of the elephant’s trunk 
to the hand presents itself to Pliny : 

“Mandunt ore*, spirant et bibunt odor- 
antorque haud inproprie appellate manti.” 
—viii. 10 

and to Tennyson: 

“ . . . camels knelt 

' Unbidden, and the brutes of mountain back 
That carry kings in castles, bow’d black 
knees 

Of homage, ringing with their serpent 

llSSlllj 

To make her smile, her golden ankle-bells." 

Merlin and Vivien. 

c. 1526.—“As for the,, animats peculiar to 
Hindustan, one is the* elephant, as the 
Hindustanis call it Hath!, which inhabits 
the district of Kalpi, the more do the wild 
elephants increase in number. That is the 
tract in which the elephant is chiefly taken." 
— Baber, 815. This notice of Baber's shows 


how remarkably times have changed. No 
elephants now exist anywhere near the region 
indicated. [On elephants in Hindustan, see 
Bloehmann’s Ain, i. 618]. 

S .838.—“ You are of course aware that we 
itually call elephants Hotties, a name 
that might be safely applied to every other 
animal in India, but I suppose the elephants 
had the first choice of names and took 
the most appropriate.”— Miss Eden, Up the 
Country, i. £o9.] 

HATTYCHOOK, s. Hind, hathi- 
chak, servant’s and gardener’s Hind, for 
the globe artichoke; [the Jerusalem 
artichoke is hdthipuh]. This is worth 
producing, because our word (arti¬ 
choke) is itself the corruption of an 
Oriental word thus carried back to 
the East in a mangled form. 

HAUT, s. 

a. Hind, hath, (the hand or forearm, 
and thence) ‘acubit,’ from the elbow 
to the tip of the middle finger ; a 
measure of 18 inches, and sometimes 
more. 

[1614.-“ A godown 10 Hast high.”- 
Fvster, Letters, ii. 112. 

[c. 1810.— “. .. even in tbo measurements 
made by order of the collectors, 1 am 
assured, that tho only standards used were 
the different Raids’ arms, which leaves great 
room for fraud. . . . All persons measuring 
cloth know how to apply their arm, so as to 
measure a cubit of 18 inches with wonderful 
exactness.”— Unrhanan, Eastern India* ii. 
576.] 

b. Hind. Jult, Skt. hatta, *a market 
held on certain days.’ 

[1800.—“ In this Carnatic . . . there are no 
fairs like the haute of Bengal.”— Buchanan, 
Mysme, i, 19. 

[1818.—“The Hindoos have also market . 
days fh&ttts), when the buyers and sellers 
assemble, sometimes in an open plain, but in 
general in market placeB.”— Ward, Hindoos, 
i. 151.] 

HAVILDAB, b. Hind. huvUdar. 
A sepoy non-commissioned officer, 
corresponding to a sergeant, and wear¬ 
ing the chevrons of a sergeant. This 
dating from about the middle of the 
18th century is the only modern use of 
the term in that form. It is a corrup¬ 
tion of Pers. havxlladdr, or hawdUldr. 
‘one holding an office of trust’; and 
in this form it had, in other times, a 
variety of applications to different 
charges and surxirdinate officers. Thus 
among the Mahrattas the commandant 
of a fort was so styled ; whilst in 
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Eastern Bengal the term was, and 
perhaps still is, applied to the holder 
of a ptnodla, an intennediate tenure 
between those of zemindar and ryot. 

1672. —Regarding the Cowls obtained from 
the Nabob of Ooloondah for the Fort and 
Town of China patnam. 11,000 Pagodas to 
be paid in full of all demands for the past, 
and in future Pagodas 1200 per annum 
rent, "and so to hold the Fort and Town 
free from any Avildar or Divan's People, 
or any other imposition for ever."— Fort St. 
George Coiun., April 11, in Note* and Erts., 
No. i. 25. 

1673. —"We landed at about Nine in the 
Morning, and were civilly treated by the 
Customer in his Clwultry, till the Havildar 
could 1ms acquainted of my arrival.”— Fryer, 
123* 

[1680.— “Av&ldar." Sco under JTJNCA- 

MEER.J 

1696.—". . . the havildar of St. Thomtf 
and Pulecat.”— Wheeler, i. 308. 

[1763.—"Throe ara/dan (avaldarea) or 
receivers."—India Office MSS. Cometko, 
Ultramarine), vol. i. 


to Kol&ba District. The names, ac¬ 
cording to Ph. Anderson, axe Haneri 
and Khaneri; in the Admy. chart they 
are Ooruuri, and Khundari. They are 
also variously written (the one) Huninj, 
Ondera, Hunarey, Henery , and (the 
other) Kundra, (Sundry, Cunarey , Kenery. 
The real names are given in the Bombay 
Gazetteer as Underi and Khanden. 
Both islands were piratically occupied 
as late as the beginning of the 19th 
century. Khanderi passed to us in 
1818 as part of the Peshwa’s territory ; 
Underi lapsed in 1840. [Sir G. Bird- 
wood {Rep. on Old Records , 83), describ¬ 
ing the “Consultations” of 1679, writes: 
“At page 69, notice of ‘Sevagee’ forti¬ 
fying ‘ Hendry Kendry,’ the twin 
islets, now called Henery (i.e. Vondari , 
4 Mouse-like,’ Kenery (i.e. ‘ Khandari ), 
i.e. 'Sacred to Kliandaroo.’” The 
former is thus derived from Skt. 
undaru, unduru, ‘a rat ’; the latter 
from Mahr. Khanderdv, ‘Lord of the 


[1773.—" One or two Hircars, one H&vil- 
dah, and a company of sepoys. . . — 

feet, 67.) 

1824.—"Curreem Muaseoh was, 1 believe, 
a havildar in the Company's army, and his 
sword and sash wore still hung up, with 
a not unpleasing vanity, over the desk 
where he now presided as catechist.”— Helm-, 
i. 149. 

HAVILDAB’S GUARD, * There 
is a common way of cooking the frv of 
fresh-water fish (a little larger than 
whitebait) as a breakfast dish, hy fry¬ 
ing them in rows of a dozen "or so, 
nutted on a small skewer. On the 
Bombay side this dish is known by 
the whimsical name in question. 

TT A 7.FP.T! g. This word is commonly 
used in Anglo-Indian households in 
the Bengal Presidency for ‘ breakfast.’ 
It is not clear lu*w it got this meaning. 
[The earlier sense was religious, as 
below.] It is properly frdziri , 4 muster,’ 
from tne Ar. Adstr, ‘ ready or present.’ 
(See OHOTA-HAZ&Y.) 

[1832.—"The Sheeohs prepare haxree 
(breakfast) in the name of his holiness 
Abbas Allee Ullum-hurdar, Hosein’s step¬ 
brother ; t.e. they cook potaoo, rotee, curries, 
Ac., and distribute them.”— Hertlvts, Qnnoon- 
e-Islam, ed. 1863, p. 188.] 

HENDRY KENDRY, n.p. Two 
islands off the coast of the Concan, 
about 7 m. south of the entrance to 
Bombay Harbour, and now belonging 


Sword,* a form of Siva.] 

1673 .—‘ 1 These islands are in number 
seven ; vk. Bomkiim, Canorein , Trumbay, 
Elephanto, the Putachoes, Jfunrhumbay, and 
Kerrnjan, with the Rock of Hevy KNOT. 

. . S'—Fryer, 61. 

1681-—"Although we have formerly wrote 
you that we will have no war for Hendry 
Kendry, yet all war is so contrary to our 
constitution, as well as our interest, that 
wc cannot too often inculcate to you our 
aversion thereunto."— Court of Directors Co 
Burnt, quoted in Anderson's Western India, 
p. 175. 

1727.—". • • four Leagues south of 
Bombay, are two small Islands Undra, and 
C undra.. The first has n Fortress belonging 
to the Seda, and the other is fortified by 
the Seeajee, and is now in the Hands of 
Connate* Angria.” — A. Hamilton , i. 243; 
[ed. 1744]. 

c. 1760. —" At the harbor’s mouth lie two 
small fortified rocks, called Henara and 
Canara. ■ • . These wore formerly in the 
hands of Angria, and the Bidders, or Moors, 
which last have long been dispossest of 
them."— Grost, i. 53. 

HERBED, A Parsee priest, not 
specially engaged in priestly duties. 
Pers. hirltad, from Pahlavi afrpat. 

1630.—" The Herbood or ordinary Church¬ 
man."— Lord's Display, ch. viii. 

HIOKMAT, a Ar.— H. hVernal; an 
ingenious device or contrivance. (See 
under HAKIM-) 

1838.—"The house has been roofed in, 
and my relative has come up tram Meerut, 
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to have the elates pat on after some peculiar 
hikmat of his own ."—Wanderings of a 
Pilgrim, ii. 240. 


HIDOSLEE, n.p. The tract so 
called was under native rule a chakla , 
or district, of Oriss^, and under our 
rule formerly a zilla of Bengal; but 
now it is a part of the Midnapur Zilla, 
of which it constitutes the S.E. portion, 
viz. the low coast lands on the west 
side of the Hoogly estuary, and below 
the junction of the Rupnarayan. The 
name is properly Hijilly but it has 

f me through many strange phases in 
uropean records. 

1553.—“The first of these rivers (from 
the E. side of the Ghauts) rises from two 
sources to the east of Ch&ul, about 15 
leagues distant, and in an altitude of 18 
to 19 degrees. The river from the mast 
northerly of these sources is called Crusna, 
and the more southerly Bmkora, and when 
they combine they are called O'anaa: and 
this river discharges into the illustrious 
stream of the Ganges between the two 
places called Angali and I’icbulda in about 
22 degrees."— Burros, I. ix. 1. 

1586.—“An haven which is called Angali 
in the Country of Orixa.”— Filch, in Hakl. 
ii. 389. 

1686.—“ Chanock, on the 15th December 
(1686) . . . burned and destroyed all tho 
magazines of salt, and granaries of rice, 
which he found in the way between Hughley 
and the island of IngelM."— Ortne (reprint), 
ii. 12. 

1726.— “Hinged.”— Valentijn, v. 158. 

1727.—“• • • inhabited by Fishers, as 
are also Ingellie and Kidgerie (see KEDGE¬ 
REE), two neighbouring Islands on the West 
Side of the Mouth of the Ganges.”— A. 
Hamilton, i. 275; [ed. 1744, ii. 2J. 

1758.—In apprehension of a French Fleet 
the Select Committee at Fort William 
recommend : “That the pagoda at Ingelie 
should he washed black, tho great tree at 
the place cut down, and the buoys removed.” 
—In Long, 153. 

1784.—“Ships laying at Kedgeree, In- 

e t, or any other parts of the great 
.”—In Seton-Kurr, i. 37. 


yTTAA. a. Hind. hilsd, Skt. ilisa, 
illita; a nch and savoury fish of the 
shad kind (Glupea ilitha, Day), called 
in books the 'sable-fish ’ (a name, from 
the Port, savel, quite obsolete in India) 
and on the Indus pulla (patio). The 
large shad which of late has been 
commonly sold by London fishmongers 
in the beginning of snmmer, is very 
near the nilta, but not so rich. The 


hilsa is a sea-fish, ascending the river 
to spawn, and is taken as high as 
Delhi on the Jumna, as high as Man¬ 
dalay oil the Irawadi (Day). It is also 
taken in the Guzerat rivers, though 
not in the short and shallow streams of 
the Concan, nor in the Deccan rivers, 
from which it seems to l>e excluded by 
the rocky obstructions. It is the 
special fish of Sind under the name 
oi valla, and monopolizes the name of 
fisn, just as .salmon does on the Scotch 
rivers (Dr. Macdonald’s A cct. of Bombay 
Fisheries, 1883). 

1539.—“. . . A-little Island, called Apo- 
fingua (Ape-Fingan) . . , inhabited by poor 
people who live by the fishing of shads (yne 
•ire de la prscaria da * B&veis). —Pinto (ong. 
cap. xviii.), Cogun, p. 22. 

1613.—“Na quella costa marittima occi¬ 
dental do Viontana (fjimg-Tana, Malay 
Peninsula) habitavSo Sntetes Pescadores que 
niio tinhiio outro tratto . . . salvo de sua 
jiescarya de eaveis, Hondo so aproveitarfio 
das ovas chamado Titrahat possados por 
sftlmeum." — Errdia de Godinho, 22. (On 
this Mr. Skoat points out that “Salutes 
Pescadores" must mean “ Fishermen of the 
Straits” (Mai. sc/at, “straits”); and when 
he calls them “ Turalio*" he is trying to 
reproduce the Malay name of this fish, 
tcrtihok (pron. trubo).] 

1810.—“The hilwh (or sable-fish) seems 
to be midway between a mackerel and a 
salmon.” - Williamson, V. M. ii. 154-5. 

1813. — Forbes calls it the sahL or salmon- 
fish, and says “it a little resembles the 
European fish (salmon) from which It is 
named.”— Or. Mnn. i. 53; (2nd ed. i. 36]. 

1824.—“The fishery, we were told by 
these people, was of the ‘ Hilaa ’ or ‘ Sable- 
fish .’"—Ilf her, ed. 1844, i. 81. 

HIMALTA, n.p. This is the 
common pronunciation of the name 
of the great range 

“Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar 
bounds,” 

properly Hvmdldya, ‘ the Aliode of 
Snow *; also called Himamt, ‘ the 
Snowy ’; Himagiri and Himaiaila; 
Himddri, Himamta , &c., from various 
forms of which the ancients made 
Imaut , EmOdus , &c. Pliny had got 
somewhere the true meaning of the 
name: "... a montibus Hemodis, 
quorum promontorium Imaus vocatur 
nivonm significant* ...” fvi. 17). 
We do not know how far Vack the 
i use of the modern name is to be found. 
[The references in early Hindu litem- 
I ture are collected by Atkinson (Him/** 
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layan QwutUer, ii. £73 aegg.).] We do 
not find it in Baber, who gives Siwdlak 
as the Indian name of the mountains 
(see 8XWAUK). The oldest occurrence 
we know of is in the Ain, which gives 
in the Geographical Tables, under the 
Third Climate, Ao/i-t-HiinAlah (orig. 
ii. 36) ; fed. Jarrett, iii. 69]). This is 
disguised in Gladwin’s version by a 
wrong reading into KerdefCmaUh (ed. | 
1800, ii. 367).* This form (Himmaleh) 
is used by Major Rennell, but hardly 
as if it was yet a familiar term. In 
Elphinstone’s Letters Hlm&leh or some 
other spelling of that form is always 
used (see below). Wheu we get to 
Bishop Helier we find Himalaya, the 
established English form. 

1822.-— M What pleases me moat is the 
contrast between your present enjoyment, 
and your former sickness and despondency. 
Depend upon it England will turn out as 
wen as Hem&leb ."—Klpkinstone to Major 
Close, in Life, ii. 139 ; see also i. 336, where 
it is written Himalleh. 


B2NDKX, HNDEKi, n.p. This 
modification of the name is applied 
to people of Indian descent, but 
converted to Islam, on the Peshawar 
frontier, and scattered over other parts 
of Afghanistan. They do the banking 
business, and hoM a large part of the 
trade in their liands. 

[1842.—"The inhabitants of Peshawar are 
of Indian origin, but speak Pushtoo as well 
as Hiadkee. Kiphinston*-, Caubul, i. 74.] 

HINDOO, n.p. P. Hindu. A person 
of Indian religion and race. This is 
a term derived from the nse of the 
Mahommedan conquerors (see under 
INDIA). The word in this form is 
Persian ; Hindi is that used in Arabic, 
e.g. 

c. 940.— “An inhabitant of MansOiu in 
Sind, among the roost illustrious and power¬ 
ful of that city . . . had brought up a young 
Indian or Sindian slave [Hindi aw Sinai).”— 
Mas'Hdl, vi. 264. 


HINDEE, s. This is the Pers. ad- i 
jeetive form from Hind , ‘India,’ and 
illustration of its use for a native of 
India will l>e found under HINDOO. 
By Europeans it is most commonly 
used for those dialects of Hindustani 
speech which are less modified by P. 
vocables than the usual Hindustani, 
and which are spoken by the rural 
population of the N.W. Provinces and 
its outskirts. The earliest literary 
work in Hindi is the great poem of 
Chand Bardai (c. 1200), which records 
the deeds of Prithir&ja, the last Hindu 
sovereign of Delhi. [On this litera¬ 
ture see Dr. G. A. Grierson, The 
Modem Vernacular Literature of Hindu¬ 
stan, in J.A.S.B. Part I., 1888.] The 
term Hinduwi appears to have l*een 
formerly used, in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, for the Marathi language. (See 
a note in Sir A. Arbutnnofs ed. of 
Munro's Minutes, i. 133.) 


In the following quotation from a 
writer in Persian observe the distinc¬ 
tion made between Hindu and Hindi: - 

o. 1290.—“ Whatever live Hindti fell into 
the King’s hands was pounded into bita 
under the feet of elephants. Hie Musal- 
m6ns, who were Hindis (country born), had 
their lives spared."— Am\r Khotru, in JElliot, 
iii. 539, 

1563.—“. . . moreover if people of Arabia 
or Persia would ask of the men of this 
country whether they are Moors or Gentoos, 
they ask in these words -. ‘ Art thou Moeal- 
m&u-or Indu ? ’ "—Garcia, t, 1376. 

1653.— “Les Indiras gardent soigneuae- 
ment dans leure Pagodes les Relhjues de 
Ram, Schita (Sita), et les autres personnee 
illuatres de l'antiquitA ”—De la Boultaye-le- 
Gout, ed. 1657, 19l. 

Hindu is often used on the Peshawar 
frontier as synonymous with bunya 
(see under BANYAN). A soldier (of 
the tribes) will say: 1 1 am going to 
the Hindu,’ i.e. to the bunya of the 
company. 


* Hcwtdchal and fftMakiU also occur in the Ain 
(see Gladwin, il. *42, *48; led. Jarrett, iiL SO, 111). 
Kar&tAcU is the name used by I bn Be tut* In the 
14th century, and by Al-Birttnl *00 years earlier. 
17th century writers often call the BimXlaya 
the " Mountains of Nuggnr-Cota " (q.v.). [Mr. 
Tawney writes: “We have In Rig Veda (x, 131) 
inukinavanlopanxMk, • theae enowy mountains.' 
apoken of as abiding 'by (he might of Prattneti. 
In tho Bhagava git*, an episode of the Mshlbhl- 
rata, Krlshpa say e that he u' the Himalaya among 
stable things,' end the won) Himalaya is (bund 
in the Kuiubn Sambhava of KAUdlea, about the 
date of which opinions ditto. Perhaps the Oteak 
Igao* la MmnmU; ’H/Msdoi, MaMMit”) 


HINDOO KOOSH, rnp. Hindi- 
Kikh; a term applied by our geo¬ 
graphers to the whole of the Alpine 
range which separates the basins of 
the Kabul River and the Helmand 
front that of the Oxus. It is, as 
Rennell points out, properly that part 
of the range immediately north of 
Kabul, the Caueatut of the historians 
of Alexander, who crossed and re- 
crossed it somewhere not far from the 
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longitude of that city. The real origin 
of the name is not known ; [the most 
plausible explanation is perhaps that it 
is a corruption of Indieu* Caucasus]. It 
is, as far as we know, first used in litera¬ 
ture by Ibn Batuta, and the explanation 
of the name which he gives, however 
doubtful, is still popular. The name 
has been by some later writers modi¬ 
fied into Hindu Koh (mountain), but 
this is factitious, and throws no light 
on the origin of the name. 

c. 1334.—“ Another motive for our stop¬ 
page was the fear of snow ; for there is mid¬ 
way on the road a mountain called Hindfl- 
Kflsh, «.f. ‘the Hindu-Killer,’ because so 
many of the slaves, male and female, brought 
from India, die in the passage of this 
mountain, owing to the severe cold and 
quantity of snow .”—Ibn Batuta, iii. 84. 

1501.—“The country of KAbti 1 is very 
strong, and of difficult access. . . . Between 
Balkh, Kundez, and Badaksh&n on the one 
side, and Kabul on the other, is interposed 
the mountain of Hindti-kush, the passes 
over which are seven in number."— Baber, 
p. 139. 

1548.—“From this place marched, and 
altered the mountains called Hindtl-Kush.” 
— Mem. of Evip. Butnayun, 89. 

„ “It was therefore determined to 
invade Badakhshan . . . The Ktniieror, pass¬ 
ing over the heel of the Hindtl-Kush, en¬ 
camped at 8hergirdn.”— TahakM-i-A lhari, in 
Elliot, v. 223. 

1753.—“ Les montagnes qui donnent nais- 
sance h 1’Indus, et h plusieurs des rivieres 
qu’il regoit, se nomment Hendon Kesh, et 
e’est l’histoire de Timur qui m’instruit de 
cette denomination. Elle eat compose du 
nom A’Hendon ou Hind, qui d&igno 1‘Inde 
. . . et de bush ou lush . . . qne je re- 
marque fttre propre h diverges montagnes.” 
— D’Anville, p. 16. 

1793. — “The term Hindoo - Kho, or 
Hlndoo-Kuah, is not applied to the ridge 
throughout its full extent; but seems con¬ 
fined to that part of it which forms the 
N. W. boundary of Oabul; and this is the 
Indian Caucasus of Alexander .”—Ren tuft, 
Mem, 3rd ed. 150. 

1817.— • • those 

Who dwell beyond the everlasting snows 

Of Hindoo KOOSh, in stormy freedom 
bred.”— Mobanna. 

HINDOSTAN, n.p. Pers. Hindu¬ 
stan. (a) ‘The country of the Hindus,’ 
Indio. In modem native parlance 
thia word indicates distinctively (b) 
India north of the Nerbudda, and ex¬ 
clusive of Bengal and Behar. The 
latter provinces are regarded as purb 
(see POOBUB), and all south of the 
Nerbudda as DaJchan (see DECCAN). 
But the word is used in older Mahom- 


medan authors just as it i£ used in 
English school-books and uftKtts, viz. 
as (a) the equivalent ofjfodia Proper. 
Thus Baber says of Hindustan: ‘‘On 
the East, the South, and the West it 
is bounded by the Ocean ” (310). 

a. — 

1553.—“. . . and so the Persian nation 
adjacont to it give it as at present its proper 
name that of Indoat&n.” — Burros, 1. iv. 7. 

1563.--“. . . and common usage in Persia, 
and Ooragonc, and Arabia, and Turkey, calls 
this country Industam ... for istdm iB ns 
much rn to say ‘region,’ and indu 4 India.’” 
—Garcia, {. 137ft. 

1663. — “ And thus it came to pass that the 
Persians called it Indostan.” — Faria y 
Sousa, i. 33. 

1665. — “ La demiere parti est la plus 
conniie: e’est cello que Ton appelle Indost&n, 
ct dont les bornes naturelies au Couchant et 
au Levant, sont lo Gange et lTtidus.” — 
Tkev'uot, v. 9. 

1672. —“ It has been from old time divided 
into two parts, i.e. the Eastern, whieh is 
India bevond the Ganges, and the Western 
India within t.ho Ganges, now called In- 
doBtaa."— 7ia/(i«e>«, 1. 

1770.—“By Indoat&n is properly meant a 
country lying between two celebrated rivers, 
the Indus and the Ganges. ... A ridge of 
mountains runs across this long tract from 
north to south, and dividing it into two 
equal }>arLs, extends as far as (ape Comorin.” 
— Raynal (tr.), i. 34. 

1783.—“ In Macassar Indostan is called 
Netgrti Tdinga."— Forrest, V. to Mwjui, 82. 

b. — 

1803.—“I feared that the dawk direct 
through Hindostan would have been 
stopped.”— Wellington, ed. 1837, ii. 209. 

1824.—“One of my servants called out 
to them,—‘ Aha! dandoe folk, take core ! 
You are now in Hindostan! The people 
of this country know well how to fight, and 
are not afraid.”— Heber, i. 124. See also 
pp. 288, 269. 

In the following stanza of the good 
bishop’s the application is apparently 
the same; but the accentuation is ex¬ 
cruciating—* Hindis tan,’ as if rhyming 
to ‘ Boston.’ 

1824.- 

“ Then on ! then on ! where duty leads, 

My course be onward still, 

O’er broad Hindostan’s sultry meads, 

Or bleak Almora’s hill.”— Ibid. 113. 

1884.—“ It may be as well to state that 
Mr. H. G. Keene's forthcoming History 
Hindustan . . . will be limited in its scope 
to the strict meaning o£ the word ‘Hin¬ 
dustan’-India north of the Deccan.”— 
Aeadmpt April 26, p. 234. 
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HnroOSTAX&B, a. Hindustani, 
properly an adjective, but used sub¬ 
stantively in two senses, viz. (») a 
native of Hmdust&n, and (b) (Hindu¬ 
stani zabdn) ‘the laBfpxage of -that 
country,’ but in fact the language of 
the Mahommedans of Upper India, 
and eventually of the Mahommedans 
of the Deccan, developed out of the 
Hindi dialect of the Doab chiefly, and. 
of the territory round Agra and Delhi, 
with a mixture of Persian vocables 
and phrases, and a readiness to adopt 
other foreign words. It is also called 
Oordoo, i.e. the language of the Urdu 
(‘Horde 0 or Camp. This language 
was for a long time a kind of Mahom- 
niedan lingua franca over all India, 
and still po&esses that character over 
a large part of the country, and among 
certain classes. Even in Madras, 
where it least prevails, it is still re¬ 
cognised in native regiments as the 
language of intercourse between officers 
and men. Old-fashioned Anglo-Indians 
used to call it the Moors (q.v.). 

a — 

1653.—(applied ton native.) " Indistanni 
e»t vn Mahometan noir dea frides, co nom 
eat compost do liuloa, Indian, et stun, 
habitation.''- De la Biatllaut le-Govz, ed. 
1657, 543. 

b.- 

1616.—"After this he (Tom Corjate) got 
a great mastery in the indostan, or more 
vulgar language ; thero was a woman, a 
landress, belonging to ray Lord Embas¬ 
sador’s house, who had such a freedom and 
liberty of speech, that she would sometimes 
scould, brawl, and rail from the sun rising 
to the sun-set; one day he undertook her 
in her own language. And by eight of the 
clock he so silenced her, that she had not 
one word more to speak.”— Terry, Extracts 
relating to T. C. 

1673.—"The Language at Court is Per¬ 
sian, that commonly spoke is Indostan (for 
which they have no proper Character, the 
written Language being called Banyan), 
which is a mixture of Persian and Sclavo- 
nian, as are all the dialects of India.”— 
Fryer, 201. This intelligent traveller’s 
reference to Sclavonian is remarkable, and 
■hows a notable perspicacity, which would 
have delighted the fate Lord Strangford, 
had he noticed the passage, 

1677.—In Court’s letter of 12th Dec. to 
Ft. St. Qeo. they renew the oiler of a 
reward of £20, for proficiency in the Gentoo 
or Indoaten languages, and sanction a 
reward of £10 aaeh for proficiency in the 
Persian language, " and that fit persons to 
teach the said language be entertained.”— 
Notts and Exit., No. t. 22. 

2d 


1685#—-". . . so applysd myself to a 
Portu guese mariner who spoke 
(ya chrrent language of all these Islands)" 
[Maldives]. ” — Hedges, Diary, Much' 9; 
[H&k. Soc. i. 191]. 

1697.—“Questions add r ess e d to Khodja 
Movaad, Ambassador from Abyssinia. 
«-*•*# 

4.—"What language he, in his audience 
made use of f 

" The Hindustani language (Hindoestame 
tool), which the late Hon. Paulus de Boo, 
then Secretary of their Excellencies the 
High Government of Batavia, interpreted." 
— Valentijn, iv. 827. 

[1699.—" He is expert in the Hindorstaad 
or Moores Language.”—In Yule, Hedges' 
! Jtiary, Hak. Soc. ii. cclxvii.] 

1726. —" The language here is Hindustalts 
or Moors (so ’tie called there), though he 
who can’t speak any Arabic and Persian 
passes for an ignoramus.”— Valentijn, Char. 

i. 37. 

1727. —"This Persian . . . and I, were 
discoursing one Day of my Affairs in the 
Induatan Language, which is the esta¬ 
blished Language spoken in the Mogul’s 
large Dominions.”— A. Hamilton, ii. 188; 
[ed. 1744, ii. 182] 

1745. — " Benjamin! Schulzii Missionarii 
Evangelici, Grammatica Hindoetallica . . . 
Edidit, et de suacipiendA barharicarum lin- 
guarum culturft praefatus est D. Jo. Hear. 
Callenberg, Hnlue Kaxoniae.”—Title from 
Catalogue of M. Garcin de Tassy’s Books, 
1879. This is the earliest we have heard of. 

1763.—“Two of the Council of Pondi¬ 
cherry went to the camp, one of them was 
well versed in the Indostan and Persic 
languages, which are the only tongues used 
in the Courts of the Mahometan Pnnces.”— 
Ormr, i. 144 (ed. 1803). 

1772.—" Manuscripts have indeed been 
handed ahout, ill ‘spelt, with a confused 
mixture of Persian, Indot tana, and Ben- 
gals.”—Preface to Hadley's Grammar, xi. 
(See under M00B8.) 

1777.—“ Alphabetum Brammhanicum tea 
In doe tan urn. — Romae. 

177ft.—“Grammatica Indoataaa—A mais 
Vulgar—Quo se practica no Imperio do 
gram Mugol—Offerecida—Acs muitoe Re- 
verendos — Padres Missionarioe—Do dito 
Imperio. Em Roma MDCCLXXVIII—Na 
Estamperia da Sagrada Congraga^So—de 
Propaganda Fide.” — (Title transcribed.] 
Thero is a reprint of this (apparently) of 
1865, in the Catalogue of Garcin de Tassy’e 
books. 

c. 1830.—“ C-et ignoble patois dUindotta- 
tani, qui ne servira jamais h rien quoad je 
serai rotoumd en Europe, est difficile.”— 
V. Jaeqvemont, Correspondance, i. 95. 

1844.—“ Hd Quarters, Kurrachee, 12th 
February, 1844. The Governor unfor¬ 
tunately doeenot understand 
nor Persian, nor Mahiatta, nor any other 
eastern dialect. He therefore will feel 
particularly obliged to Collooton, mb- 
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CoOeetors. and officers writing the pro- 
o—dings of Courts-Martial, ana aB Staff 
Officers, to indite their various papers in 
OngHyts larded with aa small a ptiok of 
the to him unknown tongues as they con¬ 
veniently can, instead of those he generally 
receives—namely, papers written in Hin- 
JiafaiiM larded with occasional words in 


Jtogliah. *' 

“Any Indent made for English Dic¬ 
tionaries shall be duly attended to, if 
such be in the stores at Kurrachee; if not, 
gentlemen who have forgotten the vulgar 
tongue are requested to procure the re¬ 
quisite assistance from England, n — OO. 
00., by Sir Charles Napier, 85. 


[Compare the following: 

[1617.—(In answer to a letter from the 
Court not now extant). “Wee have for- 
hidden the severall Factoryea from wrighting 
words in this knguadge and refrayned itt 
our selues, though in hookas of Coppies wee 
lean there are many which by wante of 
tyme for perusaU wee cannot rectifie or 
expresse .”—Surat Factor* to Court, February 
26, 1617. {1.0. Record!: 0. C., No. 450.)] 


1856.— 


. . . they sound strange 
As to an Ind-born man 

Accustomed many years to English 
speech." 

E. B. Browning, Aurora Leigh. 


HINCK s. Asafoetida. Skt. hingu , 
Hind, king, Dakh. hingu. A repul¬ 
sively smelling gum-resin which forms 
a favourite Hindu condiment, and is 
used also by Europeans in Western 
and Southern India as an ingredient 
in certain cakes eaten with curry. 
(See POPPER-CASE). This product 
affords a curious example of the un¬ 
certainty which sometimes besets the 
origin of drugs which are the objects 
even of a large traffic. Hanbury and 
Fliickiger, whilst describing Falconer’s 
Narthex Asafoetida, (Ferula Norther , 
Boiss.) and Swrodosma foetidum, Bunge; 
(F. asafoetida, Boiss.) two umbelliferous 
plants, both cited as the source of this 
drug, say that neither has been proved 
to furnish the asafoetida of commerce. 
Yet the plant producing it has been 
described and drawn by kaempfer, 
who saw the gum-resin collected in the 
Persian Province of Laristan (near the 
eastern shore of the P. Gulf); and in 
recent years (1867) Surgeon-Major 
Bellew has described the collection of 
the drug near Kandahar. Asafoetida 
has been identified with the ol\tfnor or 
laserpitium of the ancients. The sub¬ 
stance is probably yielded not only by 
the species mentioned above, but by 
other allied plants; e.g. Ferula Jaesehk *- 


ana, Vatke. of Kashmir and Turkistan. 
The hmg of the Bombay market is the 
produce of F. alliacea, Boiss. [See 
Watt, Boon. Diet: iii. 328 ssjg.) 

o. 645.—“This kingdom of Tsao-kiu-tcha 
(Ts&ukata ?) has about 7000 ft of oompaaa,— 
the oompaaa-of tha capital called Juo-ti-na 
(Ghaana) is 30 li. . . . The coil ia favour¬ 
able to the plant Vo-Kin (Curcuma, or tur¬ 
meric) ana to that called Hing-kta.”— 
PUerlns Boudd., iii. 187. 

1668.—“A Portuguese in Bianagar had a 
hone of great value, but which exhibited a 
deal of flatulence, and on that account the 
King would not buy it. The Portuguese 
cured it by giving it this ymgu mixt with 
flour: the King then bought it, finding it 
thoroughly well, and asked him how he 
had cured it. When the man said it waa 
with ymgu, the King replied: * Tis nothing 
then to marvel at, for you hare given it to 
eat the food of the gods* (or, aa the poets 
say, nectar). Whereupon the Portuguese 
made answer totto voce and in Portuguese: 
1 Better call it toe food of the devils! ’ ”— 
Garcia, f. 216. The Germans do worse than 
this Portuguese, for they call the drug 
Teufels dr*ct, i.e. diaboli non citrus sed ttertusl 

1586. — “ I went from Agra to Satagam 
(see CHITTAGONG) in Bengule in the 
com panic of one hundred and four score 
Boates, laden with Halt, O/riitm, Rings, 
Lead, Carpets, and divers other commodities 
down the River Jemena."— R, Fitch, in 
Hakl. ii. 386. 

1611.—“ In the Kingdom of Gujarat and 
Cambaya, the natives put iu all their food 
Ihgu, which ia Assafotida.” — Trixeira, 
Rtlaciones, 29. 

1631. — “. . . ut totaii aedas foe tore 
replerent, qui insuetis vix tolerandus asset. 
Quod Javani o* Malaii St caeteri Indiarum 
incoiae negabant oe quicquam odnratius 
naribus unquam percepisse. A pud bos Bin 
hie succua nominator. ’— Jac. Bontii, lib. iv. 
p. 41. 

1638. —“ l« Hingh, que nos droguistes et 
apoticaires appellant Aua foetida, vient la 
plus part do Perse, maia cells que la Pro¬ 
vince d’Vtrad ( ? ) produit dans lea Indea est 
bien meilleur.” Mandelsto, 230. 

1678.—“ In this Country A tea Foetida is 

S athered at a place called lirscoon ; some 
eMver it to bo the Juice of a Cane or Reed 
inspissated ; others, of a Tree wounded : It 
differs much from toe stinking Stuff called 
ffing. it being of the Province of Oarmaniu ; 
this latter is that the Indians perfume 
themselves with, mixing it in all their 
Pulse, and make it up in Wafers to cor¬ 
rect the Windiness of their Food. ”— Fryer, 
239. 

1689.—“The Natives at Surattare much 
taken with Aua Foetida, which they call 
Hill, and mix a little with the Cakes that 
they eat.”— Ovington, 897. 

1712.—“. . . subetantiam obtinet pondt- 
Fosara, instar rapae solfdam candidiasi- 
m*toque, planam auooi pinguia, alMaaimi , 
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fo«tldiMimi. porracso odors iuupw horridA 
fsrientis: qUi ax a& collect us, Persia Indisque 
JShufik, Europosis An foetida appUatv." 
--Eng. Kaemjtfqr Amoen, Exotie. o37. 

1728. —“ Hiu or Ana Foetida, otherwise 
called Devil’s aung ( Duivthdrek — Valen- 
tijn, iv. 186. 

1857.—“Whilst riding in the plain to the 
N.E. of the city (Candahar) we noticed 
several assafoetida plants. The assafoetida, 
called hang or hing by the natives, grows 
wild in tiie sandy or gravelly plains that 
form the western part of Afghanistan. It 
is never cultivated, but its peculiar gum- 
resin is collected from thejd&nts on the 
deserts where they grow. The produce is 
for the most part exported to Hindustan." 
--Belleto, Journal of a Pal. Mist inn, Ate., 
p. 270. 

HIRAVA n.p. Mnlayiil. Iraya. 
The name of a very low caste in 
Malabar. [The Iraya form one section 
of the Cherumar, and are of slightly 
higher social standing than the Pulayar 
(see POLEA). “Their name is derived 
from the fact that they are allowed 
to come only as far as the eaves ( ira ) 
of their employers’ houses.” {Logan, 
Malabar, i. 148.)] 

1510.—“ La sexta sorts (do' Gcntili) so 
chiamao Hirava,, o queati semi nano e rac- 
coglieno il riso.”— Varthemi (ed. 1517, f. 
43®). 

[HIRRAWEN, s. The Musulman 
pilgrim dress ; a corruption of the Ar. 
ihrarn. Burton writes : “ Al-Ihrdm, 
literally meaning ‘prohibition’ or 
‘making unlawful/ equivalent to our 
‘mortification/ is applied to the cere¬ 
mony of the toilette, and also to the 
dress itself. The vulgar pronounce 
the word ‘Asrrfm/ or l T<hram.' It is 
opposed to ihldl, ‘making lawful/ or 
‘ returning to laical life.’ The further 
from Mecca it is assumed, provided 
that it be during the three months of 
Hajj, the greater is the religious merit 
of the pilgrim; consequently some 
come from India and Egypt in the 
dangerous attire” {Pilgrimage, ed, 1893, 
ii. 138, note). 

[1813. — “. . . the ceremonies and 
penances mentioned by Pitts, when the 
hajet, or pilgrims, enter into Hirrawen, 
n ceremony from which the females ore 
exempted ; but the men, taking off all their 
clothes, oover themselves with two hirra- 
wm»or large white wrappers. . , .”— Forbes, 
Or. Mem. ii. 101, 2nd od.J 

HOBSON-JOBSON, s. A native 

festal excitement *, a tamU/ui (see 


TUK^JSHA) ; but especially the Mo- 
harram ceremonies. This phrase may 
be taken as a typical one of the most 
highly assimilated clam of Anglo- 
Indian argot, and we have ventured 
to borrow from it a concise alternative 
title for this Glossary. It is peculiar 
to the British soldier and his surround¬ 
ings, with whom it probably originated, 
and with whom it is by no means 
obsolete, as we once supposed. My 
friend Major John Trotter tells me 
that he has repeatedly heard it used 
by British soldiers in tne Punjab; and 
has heard it also from a regimental 
Mooushee. It is in fact an Anglo- 
Saxon version of the wailings of the 
Mahommedans as they beat their 
breasts in the. procession of the Mo- 
harram —“ Yft Hasan 1 YA Hosaint’ 
It is to be remembered that these 
observances are in India by no means 
confined to Shi'as. Except at Luck¬ 
now and Mursbidabad, the great ma¬ 
jority of Mahommedans in that country 
j are professed Sunnis. Yet here is a 
. statement of the facts from an unex- 
i ceptionable authority : 


“ The commonalty of the Mussalmans, 
and especially the women, have more regard 
for the memory of Hasan and Rusein, than 
for that of Muhammad and his khalifs. The 
j heresy of making Ta'ziyas (see TAZEEA) on 
j the anniversary of the two latter im&ma, is 
<’ most common throughout India: so much 
j so that opposition to it is ascribed by the 
ignorant to blasphemy. This example is 
j followed by rnanv of tne Hindus, especially 
; the Mahrattas. The Muharram is celebrated 
throughout the Dekhan and M&lwa, with 
greater enthusiasm than in other parts of 
India. Grand preparations are made in 
every town on the occasion, as if for a festi¬ 
val of rejoicing, rather than of observing 
the rites of mourning, as they ought. The 
observance of this custom has so strong a 
hold on the mind of the commonalty of the 
Mussulmans that they l>elievc Muhammad¬ 
anism to dej*eud merely on keeping the 
memory of the im&ms in the above manner." 
—Mir Shaftdmat ’J li, in J.R. At. Soc. xiil. 
369. 

We find no literary quotation to 
exemplify the phrase as it stands. 
[But .<ee those from the Orient.. Sporting 
Mag. and Nineteenth Century below.] 
Those which follow show it in the 
process of evolution: 

1613.-“. . . . e particolarmente deUe 
don no cho, battendon il pvtto e facendo 
gesti di grandissima compassions replicano 
spesso con gran dolors quegli ultimi vend di 
csrti loro eantici: Yah Hussain t sabth 
Hussein I”—P. delta Valle , i. 552. 
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c. 1680.—“ Nine daves they wander up 
and 40*110 {shaving all that while neither 
head nor beard, nor seeming joyfull), inces¬ 
santly calling out Human, Hnymn I in a 
melancholy note, so long, so fiercely, that 
many ean neither howle longer, nor for a 
month's space recover their voices.”— Sir T. 
Herbert, 261. v 

1653.—“. . . ils dressent dans les rues 
dee Sepulchres de pierres, qu’ils couronnent 
de Lampes ardentes, et les soirs ils y vont 
dancer et sauter crians Human, Houaaain, 
Houmain, TTft M " • • •”— He la Boullaye- 
le-Oouz , ed. 1657, p. 144. 

c. 1665.—“. . . ainsi j’eus tout le loisir 
dont j’eus hesoin pour y voir celebrer la 
Ffite de Hussein Fils d'Aly. . . . Les Mores 
de Golconde le celebrant avec encore beau- 
coup plus de folies qu'en Perse . . . d’autras 
font aes dances en rond, tenant des 6p£es 
niies la points en haut, qu’ils touchent les 
unes oontre les autres, en criant de toute 
leur force Hussein.”— Thevenot, v. 320. 

1673.— “About this time the Moors 
solemnise the Exequies of Horneen Goa- 
seen, a time of ten days Mourning for two 
Unfortunate Champions of theirs." — Fryer, 
p. 108. 

„ “On the Days of their Feasts and 
Jubilees, Gladiators were approved and 
licensed; but feeling afterwards the Evils 
that attended that Liberty, which was 
chiefly used in their Hoeey Gorny, any 
private Grudge being then openly revenged : 
it never was forbid, but it poised into an 
Edict by the following King, that it should 
be lawfull to Kill any found with Naked 
Swords in that Solemnity."— Ibid. 357. 

[1710.—" And they ring around them 
Saucem Saucea^”-—Orients Conquistado, vol. 
ii.; Conquista , i. Div. 2, sec. 59.] 

1720.—“Underthese promising circum¬ 
stances the time same round for the Mussul¬ 
man feast called Hmaein Jomen . . . better 
known as tbe Mohotrum.”—In Wheeler, ii. 
847. 

1726.—“ In their month Moharxam they 
have a season of mourning for the two 
brothers Hassan and Hossein, . . . They 
name this mourning-time in Arabic Athur, 
at the 10 days; but the Hollanders call it 
Jiakaota Banoou”— Valentifn, Choro. 107. 


1763.—-“It was tiie 14th of November, 
Mid the festival which commemorates the 
murder of the brothers Hamein and Jasmin 
harmed to fall out at this time.”— Orme, 

[1778.—“ The Moors likewise are not with¬ 
out 'thei, feasts and processions . . . par¬ 
ticularly of their Hasaaa Hasmn. . . 

Ives, 28, 

[1829.—“ Thera paper boxes are purty 
■ looking consaros, but then the folks makes 
adi a noise, firing and troompeting and 
shouting Hobeon Jobaon, Hobson Jobeon." 
—■Oriental Sporting Mag., reprint 1878, i. 129. 

[1880.—“Theceremony of Hnsen Hasan 
, . . here p es se s by almost without notice.” 
~-Rtqflet, Mid. Jana, 2nd ed. ii. 4.] 


1832.—“. . . they kindle fires in these 

S its every evening during the festival; and 
tie ignorant, old as well as young, amuse 
themselves in fencing across them with 
sticks or Swords; or only in running and 
playing round them, calling out, Fa A Uee ! 
Ya AU*el . . . Shah Hussun I Shah Has¬ 
son I . . . Shah Hoseln l Shah Hosein I ... 
Doolhaf IXxilha! (bridegroom ! . . Hare 
do»t l Hate dost I (alas, friorri ! . . .); 
Ruheeo 1 Ruheeo / (Stay ! Stay I). Every 
two of these words are repeated probably 
a hundred times over as loud as they can 
bawl out.” —Jafur ShureeJ, Qanoon-e-/tlam, 
tr. by Herklots, p. 173. 

1883. — ". , . a long procession . . . fol¬ 
lowed and preceded by the volunteer 
mourners and breast-beaters shouting their 
cry of Hous-B-e-i-n H-as-san Houss-e-i-n 
H-a-s-san, and a simultaneous blow is struck 
vigorously by hundreds of heavy hands on 
the bare breasts at the last syllable of each 
name.”— Wills’ Modem Persia, 282. 

11902.-“ The Hobson-Jobson.” By Miss 
A. Goodrich-Freer, in The Nineteenth Century 
and After, April 1902.] 


HODGETT, s. This is used among 
the English in Turkey and Egypt for 
a title-deed of land. It is Arabic 
hujjat, ‘evidence.’ Hojat, perhaps a 
corruption of the same word, is used in 
Western India for an account current 
between landlord and tenant. [Moles- 
worth, Mohr. IXct., gives “ Hujjat, At., 
a Government acknowledgment or 
receipt.”] 

[1871.—“. . . the K R dec attends, and 
writes a document (hogget el-bah r) to attest 
the fact of the river's having risen to the 
height sufficient for the opening of the 
Canal. . .”—Lane, Mod. Egypt., 5th ed. 
ii. 233.] 

[HOG-BEAR, a. Another name for 
the sloth-bear, Melureus ursinus ( Blan - 
ford, Mammalia, 201). The word does 
not appear in the N.E.I). 

[1895.—“ Between the tree-stems he heard 
a hog-bear digging hard in the moist warm 
earth.”—A. Kipling, The Jungle Book, 171.] 


HOG-DEER, s. The Anglo-Indian 
popular name of the Axis poreinus, 
Jerd.; [Cervus porcinru (Blanford, Marne 
malia, 549)], the Pdrd of Hindustan. 
The name is nearly the same as that 
which Cosmas (c. 645) applies to an 
animal (X.upi\a^ot) whicn he draws 

S iee under BABI-ROUB8A), but the two 
ave no other relation. The Hog-deer 
is abundant in the grassy openings of 
forests throughout the Gangetic valley 
and further mat. “It tuna with its 
head low, and in a somewhat ungainly 
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manner; hence its popular appella¬ 
tion.”— Jordan Mammals, 263. 

[1885.—" Two hog-deer were brought 
forward, very curious-shaped animals that 
1 had never seen before /*—Lady Dufferin, 
Viceregal Life, 146.] 

HOG-PLUM, s. The austere fruit 
of the amrd (Hind.), Spondian mangi - 
jera, Pers. (Ora. Tereointhaceae), is some¬ 
times so called ; also called the wild 
mango. It is used in curries, pickles, 
and tarts. It is a native of various 
parts of India, and is cultivated in 
many tropical climates. 

1852.— “The Karens have a tradition that 
in those golden days when (lod dwelt with 
men, all nation*) camu lief ore him on a 
curtain day, each with an offering from the 
fruits of tneir lands, and the Karens selected 
the hog's plum for this oblation ; which 
gave such offence that God cursed the Karen 
nation and placed it lowest. . . — Mason's 
J turmoil , ed. 1860, p. 161. 

HOKCHEW, HOKBIEU, AU- 
CHEO, etc., n.p. These are forms 
which the names of the great Chinese 

1 >»rt of Fnh-rhau, the capital of Fuh- 
;ien, takes in many old works. They, 
in fact, imitate the pronunciation in 
the Fuh-kien dialect, which is Hole- 
dun; Fuh-kien similarly being called 
Hoh-kien. 

1585.—“After they bad travelled more 
than halfe a league in the suburbs of the 
cittie of Auoheo, they met with a post that 
came from the vizroy. "—Mendoza, ii. 78. 

1616.—“Also this day arrived a small 
China bark or soma from Hochchew, laden 
with silk and stuflfes.”— Cocks, i. 219. 

HOME. In Anglo-Indian and 
colonial speech this means England. 

1887.—“Home always means England; 
nobody calls India home — not even those 
who have been here thirty years or more, 
and are never likely to return to Europe."— 
Letters from Madras, 92. 

1865. —“ You may perhaps remember how 
often in times post we debated, with a 
seriousness becoming the gravity of the 
• subject, what article of food we should each 
of us respectively indulge in, on our first 
arrival at home/’ —■ Waring, Tropical Resi¬ 
dent, 154. 

So also in the West Indies : 

c. 1880.—“. . . ' Oh, your cousin Mary, 
I forgot—fine girl, Tom—may do for you at 
homo yonder ’ (all Creoles speak of England 
as home, although they may never have 
seen it).”—Tom Cringle, ed. 1863, 238. 


HONG, s. The Chinese word is 
hang, meaning *a row or rank’; a 
house of business; at Canton a ware¬ 
house, a factory, and particularly ap¬ 
plied to the establishments of the 
European nations (“Foreign HongB”), 
and to those of the so-called “ Hong- 
Merchants. ” These were a body of 
merchants who had the monopoly of 
trade with foreigners, in return for 
which privilege they became security 
for the good benaviour of the foreigners, 
and for their payment of dues. The 
guild of these merchants was called 
1 The Hong/ The monoDoly seems to 
have been first established about 1720- 
30, and it was terminated under the 
Treaty of Nanking, in 1842. The 
Hong merchants are of course not 
mentioned in Lockyer (1711), nor by 
A. Hamilton (in China previous to 
and after 1700, pubd. 1727). The 
latter uses the word, however, and 
the rudiments of the institution may 
be traced not onlv in this narrative, 
but in that of Ihn Batuta. 


c. 1346.—“When a Musulman trader 
arrives in a Chinese city, he is allowed to 
choose whether he will take up his quarters 
with one of the merchants of his own faith 
settled in the country, or will go to an inn. 
1 f he prefers to go and lodge with a merchant, 
they count all his money and confide it to 
the merchant of his choice ; the latter then 
takes charge of all expenditure on account 
of the stranger's wants, but acts with per¬ 
fect integrity. . . —Ibn Batuta, iv. 265-6. 


1727.—“When I arrived at Canton the 
Hapoa (see HOPPO) ordered me lodgings for 
myself, my Men, and Cargo, in (a) Hating 
or Inn belonging to one of his Merchants 
. . . and when 1 went abroad, I had always 
some Servants belonging to the Btanwg to 
follow me at a Distance."—A. Hamilton, ii. 
227; [ed. 1744]. 


1782.—“. . . VOpcou (see HOPPO) . . . 
s'omb&rque en grande ceremonie dans une 
galfere pavoiade, emmenant ordinairement 
avoc lui trois ou quatre HanistM." — Son- 
nemt, ii. 236. 

„ "... Les loses Europdennee 

s'appellent hams."— Ibid. 245. 


1783.—“ It is stated indeed that a mono- 
xkliidng Company in Canton, called the 
3ohong, had reduced commerce there to a 
iasperate state .”—Report of Com. on Affairs 
of India. Burke, vi. 461. 


1797.—“A Society of Hong, or united 
merchants, who are answerable for one 
another, both to the Government and the 


foreign nations ."—Sir O. Staunton, Em¬ 
bassy to China, ii. 565. 

1882.—“ The Hong merchants (collectively 
the Co-houg) of e body oorporate, date from 
1720.”—TAs FmuJnfae at Canton, p. 34, 
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Cohang is, we believe, though speak¬ 
ing with diffidence, an exogamous union 
between the Latin co- ana the Chinese 
hong. [Mr. 6. T. Gardner confirms 
this explanation, and writes: “ The 
term used in Canton itself is in¬ 
variable : * The Thiiteen Hong’ or 
‘ The Thirteen Firms ’; and as these 
thirteen firms formed an association 
that had at one time the monopoly 
of the foreign trade, and as they were 
collectively responsible to the Chinese 
Government for the conduct of the 
trade, and to the foreign merchants 
for goods supplied to any one of the 
firms, some collective expression was 
required to denote the co-operation of 
the Thirteen Firms, and the word Co- 
hang, I presume, was found most ex¬ 
pressive."] 


HONG-BOAT, s. A kind of sampan 
(q.v.) or boat, with a small wooden 
house in the middle, used by foreigners 
at Canton. “A public passenger-boat 
(all over China, I believe) is called 
Hang-chwen, where chrnn is generi- 
cally ‘ vessel,’ and hang is perhaps used 
in the sense of ‘ 'plying regularly.’ 
Boats built for this purpose, used as 
private boats by merchants and others, 
probably gave the English name Hong- 
DO&t to those used by our country¬ 
men at Canton ” (Note W Bp. Moult). 

[1878.— “The Koottg-S;e Teng, or Hong- 
Mte-Teng, or hong boats aro from thirty to 
forty feet in length, and are somewhat like 
the gondolas of Venice. They are in many 
instances carved and gilded, and the saloon 
is so spacious as to afford sitting room for 
eight or ten persons. Abaft the saloon there 
is a cabin for the boatmen. The lioats are 
propelled by a large scull, which works on a 
pivot made fast in the stem post.”— Gray. 
China , ii. 273.} 


HONG KONG, n.p. The name of 
this flourishing settlement is hiang- 
kiang , * fragrant waterway * (Bp. Moule). 


HONORS, ONORE, n.p. Hondvar , 
a town and port of Canara, of ancient 
standing £Tia long of piratical repute. 
The etymology is unknown to us (see 
what Barltosa gives as the native name 
below). (A place of the same name 
in the Bellary district is said to lie 
Can. Honn&ru, honnu, ‘gold,’ Urn, 
‘ village.H Vincent has supposed it to 
he the adoupa of the Pertplus, “the 
first part of the pepper-country Aipv- 
which mid Aipvpudi, the 


Tamil country or Malabar. But this 
can hardly be accepted, for Honors is 
less than 6000 stadia from Barygaza, - 
instead of being 7000 as it ought to 
be by the Periplus, nor is it in the 
Tamil region. The true ‘S&oupa must 
have been Cannanore, or Pudopatano, 
a little south of the last. [The Madras 
Gloss, explains Ndo vpa as the country 
of the Nairs.1 The long defence of 
Honore by Captain Tormno, of the 
Bombay Artillery, against the forces 
of Tippoo, in 1783-1784, is one of the 
most noble records of the Indian array. 
(See an account of it in Forbes, Or. 
Mem. iv. 109 seqq.; [2nd ed. ii. 465 
«??•])• 

c. 1343.—“Next day we arrived at the 
city of Hin&ur, beside a great estuary 
which big ships enter. . . . The women of 
Hinaur are beautiful and chasto . . . they 
all know tho K.uran al-’A/Jm by heart. I 
saw at Hinaur 13 schools for the instruction 
of girls ami 23 for hoys,—such a thing as 1 
have seen nowhere else. The inhabitants of 
Maleilmr pay the Hultan . . . a lixod annual 
sum from fear of his maritime power.”-- 
Jim Halula , iv. 66-67. 

1616.—“. . . there is another river <>n 
which stands a good town called Honor; 
tho inhabitants use the language of the 
country, and the Malaliars call it Potion- 
aram (or Pnnuram, in Jlatnnt’o ); here the 
Malabars carry on much traffic. ... in 
| this town of Onor are two (ientoo corsairs 
patronised by the Lo:d of tho Land, one 
called Timoja and the other Itaogy, each of 
whom has 6 or *: very big ships with largo 
and well-armed crews.”— UtirCuMi , Lisbon, 
cd. 291. 

1563.—“This port (Onor) and that of 
Baticald . . . belonged to the King of 
Bisnaga, and to this King of Ondr his 
tributary, and these ports, less than 40 
years before were the most famous of all 
that coast, not only for the fertility of tho 
soil and its abundance in provisions . . . but 
for Wing the ingress and egress of all mer¬ 
chandize for the kingdom of Bisnaga, from 
which the King had a great revenue; and 
principally of horses from Arabia. . . 
Jiarrot, 1. viii. cap. x. [And see i*. della 
Valle, Hak. Soc. ii. 202; Cowth, fJalbogueruur, 
Hak. Hoc. i. 148.] 

HOOGLY, HOOGHLEY, n.p. 
Properly Hfiqll, [and said to take its, 
name from Beng. hogld , ‘the elephant 
grass ’ ( Typha angusti/olia)] : a town on 
the right hank of the Western Delta 
Branch of the Ganges, that which has 
long been known from this place as 
the Hoogly River, and on which 
Calcutta also stands, on the other bank, 
and 25 miles nearer the sea. Hoogly 
was one of the first places occupied 
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says: “There was a dinner party in 
the evening (at Agra), mostly civilians, 
as I quickly discovered by their huqas. 
I have never seen the huqa smoked 
save at Delhi and Agra, except by a 
very old general officer at Calcutta.” 
(Life in the Mission, ii. 196). In 1837 
Miss Eden says: “ the aides-de-camp 
and doctor get their newspapers and 
hookahs in a cluster on their side of the 
street.” (Up the Country , i. 70). The 
rules for tne Calcutta Subscription 
Dances in 1792 provide : “That hookers 
be not admitted to the liall room during 
any part of the night. But hookers 
might be admitted to the supper rooms, 
to the card rooms, to the boxes in the 
theatre, and to each side of the assembly 
room, between the large pillars and the 
walls.”— Carey , Good Ola Days , i. 98.] 
“In former days it was a dire offence 
to step over another person’s hooks t- 
carpet and hooka- suake. Men who did 
so intentionally were called out.” (M.- 
Gen. Keatinge). 

1768. — “This last Season I have been 
without Company (except that of my Pipe 
or Hooker), and when employed in the in¬ 
nocent diversion of smoaking it, have often 
thought of you, and Old England.”— MS. 
fatter of James Rrnnell, July 1. 

1782. — “ When he observes that the 
gentlemen introduce their hookas and smoak 
in the company of ladies, why did he not 
add that the mixture of sweet-scented 
Persian tobacco^ sweet herbs, coarse sugar, 
spice, etc., which they inhale . . . comes 
through clean water, and is so very pleasant, 
that many ladies take the tube, and draw a 
little of the smoak into their mouths.”— 
Price's Tracts, vol. i. p. 78. 

1783. —“ For my part, in thirty years’ 
residence, 1 never could find out one single 
luxury of the East, so much talked of here, 
except sitting in an arm-cbair, smoaking a 
hooka, drinking cool water (when I could 
get it), and wearing dean linen.” — {Jos. 
Price), Some Observations on a late Publication, 
Ac.; 79. 

1789.—"When the cloth is removed, all 
the servants except the hookerbedar retire, 
and make way for the sea breeze to circu¬ 
late, which is very refreshing to the Com¬ 
pany, whilst they drink their wine, and 
smoke the hooker, a machine not easily 
described. . v . .”— Munro's Narrative, 63, 

1828.—“Every one was hushed, but the 
noise of that wind . . . and the occasional 
bubbling of my own hookah, which had just 
been furnished with another ehillum.”— 
The KuzeUbash, i. 2. 

o, 1849.—See Sir C. Napier, quoted under 
aSAM-FED. 

c. 1858.— 

“ Son hooka bigarrf d’arabesques Usuries. ” 
Leconte de Lisle, Pottnes Barbarts. 


.1872.—“... in the background the car¬ 
case of a boar with a duster of villagers- 
sitting by it, passing a hookah of primitive 
form round, for each to take a pull in turn.'* 
— A True Reformer , ob. i. 

1874.—“. . . des hookas d’argent emailll 
et cisell. . . .” — Frans, Souvenir d’une 
Cosaque, ch. iv. 

HOOKA-BUBDAB,s- Hind, from 

Pers. hukka-barddr ,‘ hooka-bearer ’; the 
servant whose duty it was to attend to 
his master’s hooka, and who considered 
that duty sufficient to occupy his time. 
See Williamson, V.M. i. 220. 

[1779.—“Mr. and Mrs. Hostings present 
their compliments to Mr. — - and request 
the favour of his company to a concert and 

supper on Thursday next. Mr.-is 

requested to bring no servants except his 
Houccaburdar. ”—I n Carey, Good Old Days, 
i. 71.] 

1789. — “Hookerbedar.” (See under 

HOOKA.) 

1801. —“The Resident . . . tells a strange 
story how his hookah-buxdar, after cheat¬ 
ing and robbing him, proceeded to England, 
and set up as the Prince of Sylhet, took in 
ever} laxly, was waited upon by Pitt, dined 
with the Duke of York, and was presented 
to the King.”— Klphinstone, in Life, i. 34. 

HOOKUM, h. An order ; Ar.—H. 
hukm. (See under HAKIM.) 

[1678. — “ The King’s hookim is of as 
small value as an ordinary Covernour’s.”— 
In Yule, Hedges' Diary, Hak. Hoc. ii. xlvi. 

[1880. — “Of course Raja Joe Hookham 
will preside.”- -Ali Balia, 106.] 

HOOLUCK, a. Beng. Kulak l The 
word is not in the Diets., [but it is 
possibly connected with ulnk, Skt. 
uluka, ‘an owl,’both bird and animal 
taking their name from their wailing 
note} The black gibbon (Hylobates 
hoolook, Jerd.; [ Blanford , Mammalia, 51), 
not (infrequently tamed on our E. 
frontier, and from its gentle engaging 
ways, and plaintive cries, often liecom¬ 
ing a great pet. In the forests of the 
Kasia Hills, when there was neither 
sound nor sign of a living creature, by 
calling out noo! hoo! one sometimes 
could wake a clamour in response from 
the hoolucks , as if hundreds had 
suddenly started to life, each shouting 
hoo I boo! hoo! at the top of his voice. 

c. 1809.—“ The Hullukx live in consider¬ 
able herds; and although exceedingly noisy, 
it is difficult to procure a view, their activity 
in springing from tree to tree being very 
great; and they are very shy.”— Buchanans 
Rwngpoor, in Moslem India, iii. 568. 
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1868.—“ Our only captive this time was a 
huluq monkey, a any little beast, and very 
rarely aeen or caught. They have black 
for with white breasts, and go about usually 
in pairs, swinging from branch to branch 
with incredible agility, and making the 
forest resound with their strange cnchinatory 
cry. . . ."— T. Jsarin, A Fly on the Wheel, 
8/4. 

1884.— “ He than . . . describes a gibbon 
he had (not an historian nor a book, but a 
specimen of Hylobat m hooluck) who must 
have been wholly delightful. This engaging 
anthropoid used to put his arm through 
Mr. Storndalo’s, was extremely dean in his 
habits (‘ which,’ says Mr. Htcrndale thought¬ 
fully and truthfully, ‘ cannot be said of all 
the monkey tribe*), and would not go to 
sleep without a pillow. Of course he died 
of consumption. The gibbon, however, as 
a pet him one weakness, that of 1 howling in 
a piercing and somewhat hysterical fashion 
for some minutes till exhausted.’”— Saty. 
Iteriev, May 81, on Wmiddle's Nat. II 1st. of 
Alum mu ha of India , Ac. 

HOOLY, s. Hind, holi (Skt. holdbi), 
[perhaps from the sound made in sing¬ 
ing]. . The spring festival, held at the 
approach of the vernal equinox, during 
the 10 days preceding the full ntoon of 
tin-, month P’kdlgiiHii. It is a sort of 
carnival in honour of Krishna and the 
milkmaids. Passers-by are chatted, and 
pelted with red powder, or drenched 
with yellow liquids from .squirts. 
Songs, mostly obscene, are sung in 
iraUK 1 . of Krishna, and dances per- 
‘ >imed round fires. In Bengal the 
feast, is called dot jtftr/I , or ‘Swing- 
cradle festival.’ [On the idea under¬ 
lying the rite, see From-, Golden Bough, 
2nd ed. iii. 306 seq.] 


i: 


future. . . .’’—Letter from Mrt. Hoiked to 
HF. Hmtinge , in Cal. Review, xxvi. 98. 

1809. —“. . . We paid the Muha Raj 
(Sindhia) the customary visit at the Hohlee. 
Everything was prepared for playing; but 
at Captain C.’s particular request, that 
part of the ceremony was dispensed with. 
Playing the Hohleeconsists in throwing 
about a quantity of Hour, made from a 
water-nut called aingara, and dyed with 
red sanders; it is called aheet; and the 
principal sport is to cast it into the eyes, 
mouth, and nose of the players, and to 
splash them all over with water tinged of 
an orange colo ur with the flowers of the dak 
(see DEiWK) tree.”— Broughton’* Letters, 

p. 87.; [ed. 1892, p. 65 .<«/.]. 

HOON, s. A gold Pagoda (coin), 

q. v. Hind, hfrn, “perhaps from Oanar. 
honiin (gold)”— tvilaon. [See Rice, 
Mysore, i. 801.] 

1647. A wonderfully large diamond 
from a mine in the territory of Oolkonda 
had fallen into the hands of fcutbii-l-Mulk ; 
whcreu|K>n an order was i-sued. directing 
him to forward the same to < ’ourt ; when its 
! estimated value would be taken into account 
j as part of the two lacs of hntm which was 
' the stipulated amount ot his annual tribute." 
i - 'Judgat Kluiit, in RUiut, vii. 84. 

I 1879.- ‘‘In Exhibit 320 Eamji engages to 
‘ pay five hons ( - Hs. 20) to Vitholia. besides 
I paying the Government .assessment.” — 
I Ibrndtay II,gh Covit Judgment, .Ian. *27, 

p. 121. 

HOONDY, s. Hind, hundi, hundavi; 
Mahr. and (luj. hnudl. A bill ot ex¬ 
change in a native language. 

1810. — “Hoondies (i... 1 tankers’ drafts) 
would be of no use whatever to them."— 
WiUiamti/n, 1'. At. ii. 530. 


o. 1590.— “Here is also a place called 
Chernmutty, where, during the feast of the 
Hoply, flames issue out of the ground m a 
most astonishing manner."— tftaairin’s Ayeen 
AHtery, ii. 34 ; [cd. Jarred, ii. 173]. 

[1671.—“In Feb. or March they have a 
feast the Komanisis call Carnival, the J ndians 
Whoolye.”-- fn Vvle, Hedges’ H'iary, Hak. 
Soc. ii. cccxiv.] 

1673.—“. . . their Hooly, which is at 
their other Seed-Time.’’—/ryrr, 180. 

1727-—“One (Feast) they kept on Sight 
of a New Moon in February, exceeded the 
rest in ridiculous Actions and Expense; and 
this they called the Foast of wooly, who 
waa ... a fierce fallow in a War with 
some Giants that infested Sindy. . . .”—A. 
Hamilton, i. 128 ; [ed. 1744, i. 129]. 

1808.—“I have delivered your message 
■to Mr. H. about April day, but he says he 
understands the learned to place the Hooly 
as according with May day, and he believes 
they have no occasion in India to set apart 
a particular .day In the year for the manu- 


HOONIMAUN. s. The great ape ; 
j also called Lungoor. 

1 653. — 1 ‘ Hermand est vn singe que les 
lndoti tionnent pour/Sainct."— He la Bout- 
hiye-le-tlout, p. 541. 

HOOWA. A peculiar call (hSmi) 
used by the Singhalese, and thence 
applied to the distance over which 
this call can l>e heard. Compare the 
Australian coo-ee. 

HOPPER, a A colloquial term in S. 
India for cakes (usually of rice-flour), 
somewhat resembling the wheaten 
ehupatties (q.v.) of Upper India. It 
is the Tamil appam, [from appu, ‘to 
clap with the liand.’ In Bombay the 
form used is ap.] 

1582.—“Thus having talked a while, he 
giVe him -very good entertainment, end 
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commanded to give him cerUine cokoe, 
made of the flower of Wheete, which the 
Malabars do cell Apes, and with the came 
honnie.”— CastaAeda (by N.L.), f. 36. 

1606.—“ Great dixhes of apae. "—.Oouvea, 
f. 48t>. 

1672.—“ These cakes are called Apen by 
the Malabars.”— Balddfus, Afgoderye (Dutch 
ed.), 39. 

c. 1690. —“ Ex iis (the chestnuts of the Jack 
fruit) in sole siccatis farinam, ex eaque 
placentas, apas dictas, conficiunt."— Jiheetle, 
iii. 

1707. —“ Those who bake oppen without 
permission will be subject to severe penalty.” 
— Thesavaleme (Tamil Laws of Jaffna), 700. 

£1826.—“ He sat down beside me, and 
shared between us his coarse brown ape.” — 
Fandurahy Hurt, ed. 1873, i. 81.] 

1860.—“ Appas (called hoppers by the 
English) . . . supply their morning repast.” 
— Tennent's Ceylon, ii. 101. 

HOPPO, s. The Chinese Superin¬ 
tendent of Customs at Canton. Giles 
says: “ The term is said to be a 
corruption of Hao poo , the Board of 
Revenue, with which office the Hoppo, 
or Collector of duties, is in direct com¬ 


munication.” Dr. Williams gives a 
different account (see below). Neither 
affords much satisfaction. [The N.E.D. 
accepts the account given in the quota¬ 
tion from Williams.] 

1711.—“ The Hoppos, who look on Europe 
Ships as a great Branch of their Profits, 
will give you all the fair words imaginable.” 
— Lockyer, 101. 

1727.—“ I have staid about a Week, and 
found no Merchants come near me, which 
made me suspect*, that there were some 
underhand dealings between the Hapoa and 
his Chaps, to my Prejudice."— A. Iiamlltnn, 
ii. 228 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 2271 (See also under 
HONG.) 

1743.—“. . . just as he (Mr. Anson) waa' 
ready to embark, the Hoppo or Chinese 
Custom-house officer of Altuao refused to 
grant a permit to the boat."— Anton's Voyage, 
9th ed. 1766, p. 355. 

1760-52.—"The hoppo, ttappa, of first 
inspector of customs . . . came to see us 
to-day."— Osbeci, i. 369. 

1782.— “La charge d’Opeon rfipond h celle 
d’intendantdo province.’—*Sonarra«, ii. 236. 

1797.— u . . . the Hoppo or mandarin) 
more immediately connected with Euro¬ 
peans.” —Sir G. Staunton, i. 239, 

1642 {?).—" Tke^erm hoppo is confined to 
Canton, and is a corruption of the terra 
hoi-po-sho, the name of the ofijeer who has 
control over the boats on the river, strangely 
applied to the Collector of Customs by 
foMignen,”— Wells WiUiami, Chinm Com- 
mental Omit, 921. 


[1878.— "The seoond board or tribunal is 
named hoopoo, and to it is entrusted the 
care and keeping of the imperial revenue.” 
— Gray, China, i. 19.] 

1882.—"It may be as well to mention 
here that the * Hoppo ‘ (as he waa incorrectly 
styled) filled an office especially created for 
the foreign trade at Canton. . . . The Board 
of Revenue is in Chinese 1 Hoo-poo, ’ and the 
office was locally misapplied to the officer m 
question.”— The Fanbcae at Canton, p. 36. 

HORSE-KEEPER, s. An old pro- 
vinciakEngliah term, used in the Madras 
Presidency and iu Ceylon, for ‘groom.’ 
The usual corresponding words are, in 
N. India, syce (q.v.), and in Bombay 
ghordwdld (see GORAWALLAH). 

1555.—“Therein the reste of the Cophine 
made-for the nones thei bewrie one of his 
dierest lemmans, a waityng manne, a Cooke, 
a Horse-keeper, a Lacquie, a Butler, and 
a Horse, whiche thei al at first strangle, 
and thruste in.”—IK. Wat reman, Fardle of 
Faeioinut, N. 1. 

1609. — “ Watermen, Lackey es, Horse- 
keepert. 1 '— HawHns, in Vwrthas, i. 216. 

1673.—“On Sf. George’s Day I was com¬ 
manded by the Honourable (ifraid Annyier 
... to embarque on a Bombaim Boat . . . 
waited on by two of the Governor's servants 
. . . an Horsekeeper. . . ."—Fryer, 123. 

1698.—". . . followed by his boy . . . 
and his horsekeeper.”— In Wheeler , i. 300. 

1829.—“ In my English buggy, with lamps 
lighted and an Englisji sort of a nag, I might 
almost have fancied myself in England, but 
for the black horse-keeper alongside of me.” 
— Mem. of Col. Mountain, 87. 

1837.—" Even my horse pretends be is too 
fine to switch off his own flies with his own 
long tail, but turns his head round to order 
the horsekeeper ... to wipe them off for 
him.”— Letters from Madras, 50. 

HORSE-RADISH TREE, s. This 
is a common name, in both N. and 8. 
India, for the tree called in Hind, tu- 
tntjnd ; Moringa pterygosperma, Gaertn., 
Hyperanthera Moringa , Vahl. (N. 0. 
Moringaceae), in Skt. sobhdnjana. Sir 
G. Bird wood says: “ A marvellous tree 
botanically, as no one knows in what 
order to put it; it has links with so 
many; and it is evidently a ‘head- 
centre 1 in the progressive development 
of forms.” The name is given because 
the scraped root is used in place of 
horse-radish, which it closely resembles 
in flavour. In 8. India the same plant 
is called the Dnungtick • tree (q.v.X 
from the shape of the long slender 
fruit, which is used as a vegetable, or 
in curry, or made into a native pickle 
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“ most nauseous to Europeans ” ( Punjab 
Plants), It is a native of N.W. India, 
and also extensively cultivated in India 
and other tropical countries, and is used 
also for many purposes in the native 
pharmacopeia. [See MYBOBALAN.] 

HOSBOLHOOKUM, &c. Pzoierly 
(Ar. used in Hind.) hasb-ul-ftukm, liter¬ 
ally ‘ according to order ’; the^o words 
forming the initial formula of a docu¬ 
ment issued by officers of State on royal 
authority, and thence applied as the 
title of such a document. 

[1878.—“ Had it bin another Kina, as Sha- 
jehawn, whose phirinaund (see FIaMAUN) 
and hasbullhookims were of auch great 
force and binding.”—In Yah-, Hedges' Jtiary, 
Hak, Hoc. ii. xlvi.] 

,, . . the other given in the 10th 

i car of Oranzeeb, for tho English to pay 2 
}>or cent, at Surat, which the Mogul inter¬ 
preted by his order, and Husbttll Hookmn 
(id r*t, a word ■ of command bv word of 
mouth) to his Devan in Benguli, that the 
Knglish were tq }>ay 2 per cent, custom at 
Surat, and in all other his dominions to bo 
custom free." --Ft. St (•>'0. Cvnens., 17th 
Dec., in Notes and Exts., Pt. I. pp. 97-98. 


Publication tailed “ The Preaent State of ihe 
Nation.” 

HOT-WINDS, s. This may almost 
lie termed the name of one of the 
seasons of the year in Upper India, 
when the hot dry westerly winds pre¬ 
vail, and such aids to coolness as the 
tatty and therm&ntidote (q.v.) are 
brought into use. May is the typical 
montn of such winds. 

1804.—“ Holkar appears to me to wish to 
avoid the contest at present; and so does 
Gen. Lake, possibly from a desire to give his 
troops some repose, and not to expose the 
Europeans to the hot winds in Hindustan.” 
— Wellington, iii. 18k). 

1873.— “ It’s no use thinking of lunch in 
this roaring hot wind that's getting up, 
so we shall be all light and fresh for another 
shy at the pigs this afternoon.”— The True 
Iteftermer, i. p. 8. 

HOWDAH, vulg. HOWDEB, &c., s. 
Hind, modified from Ar. handaj. A 
great chair or framed seat carried bv 
an elephant. The original Arabic 
word handaj is applied to litters 
carried by camels. 


1702.—“ The Nabob told ine that the great 
God knows that bo had ever a hearty respect 
for the Knghsh . . . saying, here is the 
Hoabulhocum, which the king has sent me 
to seize Factories and all their effects."—In 
I \ heeler, i. 387. 

1727.—“ The Phirmunnd is presented (by 
the tiwahtrdaar (Ooorzburdar), or Hoabal- 
houckain, or, in English, tho King's 
Messenger) and the Governor of the Province 
orOity makes a short speech."— A. Hamilton, 
i. 230; [ed. 1744, i. 233]. 

171*7.— “ This Treaty was conceived in the 
following Terms. 1. Whatever Rights and 
Privileges the King hud granted the Knglish 
Company, m their Phirnumnd, and the 
Hushulboorums \ti <), sent from Dolly, shall 
not be disputed."— Man. of the /{evolution, 
iit Bengal, pp. 21-22. 

1769.- “Hovbul-hookum (under the great 
feat qf the Nabob IVier, Clntah Main'/, 
Nizam al Maine/ Bahadaur. Be peace unto 
the high and renowned M r. John Spencer...” 
—In Cambridg*'* A eel. qf the l!«r, Ac., 229. 

• 1781.—“ A grant signed by the Mogul is 

called n Phirinaund {farmAn). By the 
Mogul’s Son, a Nushawn (nishAn). By the 
Nabob a Perwanna (panrAnu). By the 
Vizier, a Havebul-hookum. "—/hid. 228. 

1789.—“Besides it is obvious, that as 
greats sum might have been drawn from 
that Company without affecting property 
... or running into his golden dream of 
oocksts on the Ganges, or visions of Stamp 
ditties, Pencannas. Ihudieks, Kulbnndces ana 
HasbulbooktlttU. — Bur/e, Obnu. cm a late 


c. 1663.—“ At other times he rideth on an 
Elephant in a Mik-demher or Have . . . 
the M ii -dember being a little square House 
or Turret of Wood, is always painted and 
gilded; and the Have, which is on Oval 
seat, having a Canopy with Pillars over it, 
is so likewise. ''—Bernier^ E.T. 119; [ed. 
Con staid e, 370 j. 

o. 1785.—“Colonel Smith . . . reviewed 
his troops from the houdar of his elephant." 
— Carraecvdi's L. if Clier, iii. 133. 


A popular rhyme which was applied 
in India successively to Warren 
Hastings 1 escape, from Benares in 1781, 
and to Col. Monson’s retreat from 
Malwa in 1804, and which was per¬ 
haps much older than either, runs : " 


“ Ghore par h&uda. hath! pur jin 

T ,_. . J Warren Hastln I 

Jaldl bhag-gay&J Kor0ai} MunsJn , ■ 


which may be rendered with some 
anachronism in expression : 


“ Horses with howdohs, and elephants 
saddled 

Off helter skelter the Sahibs skedaddled.” 



Bonn, howda." 


See under 


1831.- 

“ And when they talked of Elephants, 

And riding in my Howder, 

(So it was called by all my aunts) 
l prouder grew and prouder." 

//. M. Parker, in Bengal Annual, 119. 
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1856.- 

“ Bat she, the gallant lady, holding fast 

With one soft arm the jewelled nowdah's 
side, 

Still with the other circles tight the babe 

Sore smitten by a cruel shaft . . 

The Banyan Tree, a Poem. 

1863.—“ Elephants ■are also liable to be 
disabled . . . ulcers arise from neglect or 
carelessness in fitting on the howdah.”— 
Sal. Review, Sept. 6, 312. 

HUBBA, s. A grain ; a jot or tittle. 
Ar. habba. 

1786—“ For two years we have not received 
a habba on account of our tunkaw, though 
the ministers have annually charged a lac of 
rupees, and never paid us anything.”—In 
«4rt. agst. Hastings, Burke, vii. 141. 

[1836.—“The habbeh (or grain of barley) 
is the 48th part of dirhem, or third of a 
keerat ... or in commerce fully equal to 
an English grain.” — Lane, Mod. Egypt., 
ii. 3360 

HUBBLE-BUBBLE, s. An ono¬ 
matopoeia applied to the hooka in its 
rudimentary form, as used by the 
masses in India. Tobacco, or a mix¬ 
ture containing tobacco amongst other 
things, is placed with embers in a 
terra-cotta r.hillnm (q.v.), from which 
a reed carries the smoke into a coco¬ 
nut shell half full of water, and the 
smoke is drawn through a hole in the 
side, generally without any kind of 
mouth-piece, making a bubbling or 
gurgling sound. An elaborate descrip¬ 
tion is given in Terry’s Voyage (see 
Ijelow), and another in Govitula Sa- 
manta, i. 29 (1872). 

1616.—“. . . they have little Earthen 
Pots . . . having a narrow neck and an 
open round top, out of the Kelly of which 
comes a small spout, to the lower part of 
which spout they fill the Pot with water: 
then putting their Tobacco loose in the top, 
and a burning coal uiion it, they having first 
fastned a very small strait hollow Cane or 
Reed y . . within that spout . . . the Pot 
standing on the ground, draw that smoak 
into their mouths, which first falls upon the 
Superficies of the water, and much discolours 
it. And this way of taking their Tobacco, 
they believe makes it much more cool and 
wholsom. "—Terry, ed. 1665, p. 363. 

c. 1630.—“ Tobacco is of great account 
here; not strong (as our men love), but 
weake and leafie; suckt out of long canes 
call’d babble - babbles . . ."-Sir. T. 
Herbert, 28. r 

1673.—“ Coming beck I found my trouble- 
name Comrade very merry, and packing up 
his Household Stuff, his Bang bowl, and 
Habblw-bubble, to go along with me.”— 
Fryer, 127. 


1673.—“. . . bolstered up with embroi¬ 
dered Cushions, smoaking out of a silver 
Hubble-bubble. "—Fryer, 131. 

1697.—“ ■ • • Yesterday the King’s 
Do wan, and this day the King’s Buxee . . . 
arrived . . . to each erf whom sent two 
bottles of Rose-water, and a glass Hobble- 
babble, with a compliment.”—In Wheeler, 
i. 318. 

c. 1760.—See Grose, i. 146. 

1811.—“ Cette uiani&re de fumer est 
extrPmement commune ... on la nomine 
Habbel de Bubbel. Sotvyns, tom. iii. 

1868.—“His (the Dyak’s) favourite pipe 
is a huge Hubble-bubble."— Wallace, Mat. 
An hip., cd. 1880, p. 80. 

HUBSHEE, n.p. Ar. Habashi , 1\ 
Habshi , ‘an Abyssinian,’ an Ethiopian, 
a negro. The name is often specifically 
applied to the chief of Jinjira on the 
western coast, who is the descendant of 
an Abyssinian family. 

1298.--“There are numerous cities and 
villages in this province of AbaBh, and many 
merchants.”— Marco Polo, 2nd ed. ii. 425. 

[c. 1346. - ‘Habshis. ” See under 

COLOMBO.] 

1553.—“At this time, among certain 
Moors, who came to sell provisions to the 
ships, had come three Abeshis [Aberijs] of 
the country of the Praster John . . 
Burros, I. iv. 4. 

[1612. —“Sent away the Thomas toward* 
the Habash coast.” -Aimovs, Letters, i. 166 ; 
“The Habefth shore.”— Ibid. i. 131. 

[c. 1661.—“. . . on my way to Condor, 
the capital of H&bech. or Kingdom of 
Ethiopia.” -Bernur, ed. Constable, 2.] 

1673. —“Cowls Cawn, an Hobsy or Arabian 
Coffery (CISttT).”-Fryer, 147- 

t681.—“ Habess ini . . . nunc tcissim no- 
minautur; vocabulo ab Arabirms indito, 
quibus Habeah colluvieni vel mixturam 
gentium denotat."— Ludolphi, Hist. Aethiop. 
lib. i. c. i. 

1760-60 .—“ The Moors are also fond of 
having Abyssinian slaves known in India by 
the name of Hobshy Coffrces." — Grose, 
i. 148. 

1789.—“In India Negroes, Hahi.stinia.nt, 
Nobis [i.e. Nubians) Ac. Ac. are promis¬ 
cuously called Habaahies or Habmians , 
although the two latter are no negroes; and 
the Nobiet and Habashes differ greatly from 
one another." — Note to Seir Me tat/her in, 

iii. 36. 

[1813.—“. . . the master of a family 
adopts a slave, frequently a Haffshee 
Abyssinian, of the darkest hue, for his heir.” 
—Forbes, Or. Mm. 2nd ed. ii. 473.] 

1884.—“One of my Tibetan ponies bad 
short curly brown hair, and was called both 
servants, and by Dr. Campbell, ‘a 
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“ I understood that the name was specific 
for that description of pony amongst the 
traders.” —Note by Sir Joseph Hooker. 

HUGK. Properly Ar. hail. A just 
right; a lawful claim; a’perquisite 
claimable by established usage. 

(1866.—“The difference between the hazar 
price, and the amount price of the article 
sold, is the huq of the Dullal (Detail)."— 
Confessions of an Orderly , 50. J 

HUOKEEM, s. Ar. —H. hakim; 

a physician. (See note under HAKIM.) 

1622.—“I, who was thinking littlo or 
nothing about myself, was forthwith put 
by them into the hands of an excellent 
physician, a native of Shiraz, who then 
happened to lie at bar, and whose name 
was JleHm Abu’I fetal. The word hekim 
signifies * wise ’; it is a title which it is the 
custom to give to all those learned in 
medical matters.” — /', delta Valle, ii. 318. 

1673.—"My Attendance is engaged, and 
a Million of Promises, could I restore him to 
his Health, laid down from his Wives, 
Children, and Relations, who all (with the 
Citizens, as 1 could hear going along) pray 
to God that the Hackin Frinyi, the Frank 
Doctor, might kill him . . ."—Fryer, 312. 

1837.—“ 1 had the native works on Materia 
Medica collated by competent Hakeems and 
Mnonshees.” — Hoyle, Iltntlm Median?, 25. 

HULLIA, s. ( .'anarese Holeya; 
the same as Polea (pulayan) (<i.v.), 
equivalent to Pariah (q.v.). [ u Holeyas 
field-labourers and agrestic serfs of 
S. Canara; Pulayan being the Malaya- 
lam and Paraiyan the Tamil form of 
the same word. Brahmans derive, it 
from hole, ‘pollution’; others from 
hola, ‘land’ or ‘soil,’ as lieiug thought 
to be autochthones ” (Sturrode, Man. of 
S. Canara, i. 173). The last derivation 
is accepted in the Madras Gloss. For an 
illustration of these people, see Mchter, 
Man, of Coorg, 112.] 

1817.— “. . . a HulliA or Pariar King." 
— Wilks, Hist. Sketches, i. 151. 

1874.—“ At Meikottn, the chief seat of the 
followers of RAmanya (RftmSnujaJ AchArya, 
and at the fir&hman temple at Bailur, the 
Hfilftymn or Pareyars have the right of 
entenng the temple on three days m the 
year, specially set apart for them."— Af. J. 
Walkover, in lnd. AnJtiq. iii. 191. 

HULWA, s. Ar. halted and haldvaa 
is generic for sweetmeat^ and the word 
is in use from Constantinople to 
Calcutta. In H. the word represents 
a particular class, of which the in¬ 


gredients are milk, sugar, almond 
pastes and ghee flavoured with carda¬ 
mom. “The best at Bombay is im¬ 
ported from Musket ” (Birdwood). 

1672. —“Ce qui estoit plus lo plaisant, 
e’estoit un homme qui pr&6dott le corps 
des confituriera, leqpel avoit une chemise 
qui luy desceudoit aux talons, tonte cou- 
verte d’alva, e’eat h dire, de confiture.”— 
Jtrum. d’ Ant. Oat land, i. 118. 

1673. — “. . . the Widow once a Moon (to) 
go to the Gravo with her Acquaintance to 
repeat the doleful Dirge, after which she 
bestows Hoiway, a kina of Sacramental 
Wafer ; and entreats their Prayers for the 
Soul of the Departed.”— Fryer, 94. 

1836.--“A curious cry of the seller of 
a kind of sweetmeat ('halAweh’), composed 
of treacle fried with some other ingredients, 
is ‘ For a nail! 0 sweetmeat! . . .' children 
and servants often steal implements of 
iron, Ac., from the house . . . and give 
them to him in exchange. . . ."—Lane, 
Mod. Egypt., ed. 1871, ii. 15. 

HUMMAUL, s. Ar. hammdl , a 
porter. The use of the word in India 
is confined to the west, and there now 
commonly indicates a palankin-bearer. 
The word still survives in parts of 
Sicily in the form cam&llu— It. ‘fac- 
ehiuo,’ a relic of the Saracenic occupa¬ 
tion. Jn Andalusia alhamel now 
means a man who lets out a baggage 
horse ; and the word is also used m 
Morocco in the same way ( Dosy ). 

c. 1350.—“Those rustics whom they call 
cam alia (carnal!™), whose business it is to 
carry burdens, and also to carry men and 
women on their shoulders in litters, such as 
are mentioned in Canticles: * Ferr.ulum feeit 
tili Solomon de hyms Libani,' whereby is 
meant a portable Utter such as I used to be 
carried in at Zayton, and in India ."—John 
de’ Marignolli, in Cathay, Ac.. 366. 

1554.—“To the Xabandar (see 8HA- 
BTJNDEB) (at Ormuz) for the vessels em¬ 
ployed in discharging stores, and for the 
atnsis who serve in the custom-house.”— 
S. Jtotelha, Tombo, 103. 

1691.—“His honour was carried by the 
Amaals, i.e. the Palankyn hearers 12 in 
number, sitting in his Palankyn."— Valtn- 
tijn, v. 266. 

1711. — “Hamalue, or Cooley-hire, at 1 
co: (see 008BECK) for every maund 
Tabrees.”—Tariff in Lockyer, 243. 

1750-60.—“The Hsmauls or porters, who 
make a livelihood of carrying goods to and 
from the warehouses."—Gnu*, i. 120. 

1809.—“The palankeen-bearers are here 
called huDMla (a word signifying carrier) 
. . . these people oome chiefly from the 
Mahratta country, and ere of the reewAve 
or agricultural caste ."—Maria Graham, 2. 
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1813.—For at Buasora, see Mil- 

bum, i. 12$. t 

1840.—“The hai^oia groaned under the 
weight of their precious load, the Apostle 
of the Ganges ” (Dr. Duff to wit).— Smith't 
Life of Dr. John Wilton, 1878, p. 282. 

1877.—“The stately iron gate enclosing 
the front garden of ,|lie Russian Embassy 
was beset by a motley crowd. . . . Hamals, 
or street porters, bent double under the 
burden of heavy trunks and boxes, would 
oome now and wen up one or other of the 
two semicircular avenues.”— Letter from. Con- 
«tantinople , in Timet, May 7. 

HUMMING BIRD, s. This name 
is popularly applied in some parts of 
India to tne sun-birds (sub-fam. Nec- 
tarininae). 

HUMP, s. ‘Calcutta humps’ are 
the salted humps of Indian oxen 
exported from that city. (See under 

BUFFALO.) 

HTJBCABBA, HIBCABA, &c ; , s. 
Hind, harkdrd , ‘a messenger, a courier ; 
an emissary, a any’ (Jr-ilson). The 
etymology, according to the same 
authority, is hur, ‘every,* bar, ‘busi¬ 
ness.’ The word became very familiar 
in the Qilchristian spelling Hurka.ru, 
from the existence of a Calcutta news¬ 
paper bearing that title ( Bengal 
Hurkaru, generally enunciated by non- 
Indians as Hurk€ro6), for the first 60 
years of last century, or thereabouts. 

1747. —“ Given to the Ircaras for bringing 
news of the Engagement. (Pag.) 4 3 0."— 
Fort St David, Erprntft of the Paymaster, 
tinder January. MS. Records in India 
Office. 

1748. —“The city of Dacca is in the 
utmost confusion on account of . . . advices 
of a large force of Mahrattaa coming by way 
of the Sunderbunds, and that they were 
advanced as far as Sundra Col, when first 
descried by their Httrcurrahs.” -In Long, 4. 

1757.—“I beg you to send me a good 
•Jean Who understands the Portuguese 
language.”—Letter in Ives, 159. 

„ “ Biream or Spies."— Ibid. 161; 

[and comp. $7j. 

1781.—“The head Hucu returned, and 
told me tfiis as well as several other secrete 
very useful to me, which I got from him by 
dint of money and some rum.”—Letter of 
Capt. Martin White, in Long, 260. 

[1772.—“ Beimrru.” (See under DALO- 

YBT.)] 

1780.—“One day upon the march a Bir- 
carrah came up and delivered him a letter 
from Colonel Baillie.”—Letter of T. Mttnro, 
in Lift, L 20. 


1803. — "The hiroarras reported the 
enemy to be at Bokerdun.”—Letter of A, 
Wellesley, ibid. 348. 

e. 181(1—“We were met at the entrance 
of Tippoo's dominions by four hircarrahs, 
or soldiers, whom the Sultan sent as a guard 
to oonduet us safely.”— Mitt Edgeworth, 
Lome Jtreat. Miss Edgeworth has oddly 
misused the word here. 

1813.—“The contrivances of the native 
halcamhs and spies to conceal a letter are 
extremely clever, and the measures they 
frequently adopt to elude the vigilance of 
an enemy ore equally extraordinary.”— 
Forbes, Or. Mem. iv. 129; [compare 2nd ed. 
i. 64; ii. 201]. 

HUBTAUL, a. Hind, from Skt. hari- 
talaka , harUll, haritdl, yellow arsenic, 
orpiment. 

c. 1347.— Ibn Batuta seems oddly to con¬ 
found it with camphor. “The best (cam¬ 
phor) called in the country itself al-bard&la, 
is that which attains the highest degree of 
cold.”—iv. 241. 

c. 1759.—“. . . hartal and Cotch, Earth- 
Oil and Wood-Oil. . . .”—List of Burmese 
Products, in iM/rymplds Or. Reper. i. 109. 

HUZABA, n.p. This name has two 
quite, distinct uses. 

(a.) Pers. Hazdra. It is used as a 
generic name for a number of tribes 
occupying some of the wildest parts 
of Afghanistan, chiefly N.W. and 8 W. 
of Kabul. These tribes are in no 


respect Afghan, but are in fact most 
or all of them Mongol in features, and 
some of them also in language. The 
term at one time appears to have lteen 
used more generally for a variety of 
the wilder clans in the higher hill 
countries of Afghanistan and the Oxus 
basin, much as in Scotland of a century 
and a half ago they spoke of “the 
clans.” It appears to be merely from 
the Pers. hastir , 1000. The regiments, so 
to speak, of the Mongol hosts of Ching- 
hiz and his immediate successors were 
called iaaz&rarf, and if we accept the 
belief that the Hazdras of Afghanistan 
were predatory bands of those hosts 
who settled in that region (in favour 
of which there is a good ueal to l>e 
said), this name is intelligible. If so, 
its application to the non-Mongol 
people of Wakhan, &c., must have 
ueen a later transfer. [See the dis* 
cussion by Bellew, who points out 
that “amongst themselves this people 
never use tne term Hasodrah as their 
national appellation, and yet they have 
no name for their people as a nation. 
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They are only known amongst them- j 
selves by the names of their principal 
tribes mid the clans subordinate to 
them respectively.** (Race* of Afghani- 
ttan, 114.)] 

o. 1480.—“The Hasim, Takdari, and all 
the other tribes baring seen this, quietly 
submitted to his authority."— Tarkk&n- 
N&ma, in Elliot, i. 903. For Takdari we 
should probably read Nakudaui; and see 
Marco Polo, Bk. I. eh. 18, noteon Nigvdarit. 

c. 1506.— Kabul “on the west has the 
mountain districts, in which are situated 
Kam&d and Ghftr. This mountainous tract 
is at present occupied and inhabited by the 
Baswaand Nukaeri tribes.”— Baber ., p. 136. 
1506.—“Mirza Ababeker, the ruler and 
t of KAshghar, had seized all the 

E r Hasiras of Badakhsh&n ."—Ertkiaft 
and Humdyun, i. 287. “ Jlaz&rajdt 
bdlddett: The upper districts in Badakhsh&n 
were called HasAras." Erskine's note. lie 
is using the Tartkh Raihidi. But is not the 
word ffae&nu here,'the clans,’ used ellipti- 
cally for the highland districts occupied by 
them? 

[c. 1590.—“The Haxirahs aro the de¬ 
scendants of the Chaghatai army, sent by 
Manku Kfttn to the assistance of Huliiku 
Kbdn. , . . They possess horses, sheep and 
goats. They are divided into factions, each 
covetous of what they can obtain, deceptive 
in their common intercourse and their con¬ 
ventions of amity savour of the wolf." —.lift, 
ed. Jarrell, ii. 402.] 

(b.) A mountain district in tlie ex¬ 
treme N.W. of the Punjab, of which 
A bbottdbdd, called after its founder, 
General James Abbott, is the British 
head-quarter. The name of this 
region apparently lias nothing to do 
with Hasdras in the tribal sense, hut 
is proltably a survival of the ancient 
name of a territory in this quarter, 
called in Sanskrit Abhisdra, and figur¬ 
ing in Ptolemy, Arrian and Curtius 
as the kingdom of King Abisares. [See 
APOrindlc, Invasion of India, 69.] 

HUZOOR, s. Ar. hnrur, ‘the 
presence* ; used by natives as a 
respectful way of talking of or to 
exalted personages, to or of their 
master, or occasionally of any Euro¬ 
pean gentleman in presence of another 
European. [The allied words hazrat 
and pucfirl are used in kindred senses 
as in tKe examples.] 

[1787.—“You will send to theHuuoornn 
Account particular of the assessment payable 
by each ryot."— Parmina of Tippoo, iu 
Logan, Malabar, Hi. 1*25. 

[1818.—“The Mahratt* cavalry are divided 
into Mveral dosses: the Humerit, or house¬ 


hold troops celled the hamey-pagak, are 
reokdned very superior to the onifnary none. 
. . .*— Forbet, Or. Man. 2nd ed. i. 344. 

[1824.—“ The employment of that 
description of officer* called Hufcooxiah, or 
servant# of the presence, by the Mahratta 
princes of Central India, has been borrowed 
from the usages of the Poona court. Honor - 
take are personal attendants of the chief, 
generally of his own tribe, and are usually 
of respectable parentage ; a great proportion 
are hereditary followers of the family of the 
prince they serve. . . . They are the usual 
envoys to subjects on occasions of importance. 
. . . Their appearance supersedes all other 
authority, and disobedience to the orders 
they convey is termed an act of rebellion."— 
Malcolm, Central India, 2nd ed. i. 536 ttq. 

[1826.— “These men of authority being 
aware that 1 was a Hoogorifl, or one attached 
to the suite of a great man, received me with 
due respect ."—Pimdurang Hari, ed. 1873, 
i. 40.] 

HYSON. (See under TEA.) 


I 


IDALCAN, HIDALCAN, and 
sometimes IDALXA, u.p. The.title 
by which the Portuguese distinguished 
the kings of the M&notmnedan dynasty 
of Bijaimr which rose at the end of 
the 15th century on the dissolution of 
the Bahmani kingdom of the Deccan. 
The*; names represented 'Adil Kh&n, 
the title of the founder Itefore he be¬ 
came king, more generally called by 
the Portuguese the Sabaio (tpv.), and 
'Adil Shah, the distinctive style of all 
the kings of the dynasty. The Portu¬ 
guese commonly called their kingdom 
Bal&ghaut (q.v.). 


1510.—“The Hidalcan entered the city 
(Goa) with great festivity and rejoicings, and 
wont to the castle to see what the ships 
wore doing, and there, inside and out, he 
found the dead Moors, whom Timoja had 
slain; and round about them tho brothers 
and parents and wives, raising great wailings 
and lamentations, thus the festivity of the 
Hidalcan was celebrated by weepings and 
wailings ... so that he sent Joao Machado 
to tho Governor, to speak about terms of 
peace. . . . The Governor replied that Goa 
belonged to his lord the K. of Portugal, 
and that he would hold no peace with hits'; 
(Hidalcan) unless he delivered up the city 
with all its territories. . . . With which 
reply back went Jofio Machado, and the 
Hi da lcan on hearing it was left amazed, 
saying that our people were sons of the 
devil. . . .”— Correa, li. 98. 
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1516.—"Hydaloan.” See under SABAJO. 

1646.—" Trelado de oontrato que ho 
Gouernador Dorn JohSo de Crastro flees com 
o que d’antes se chamava Idalc&o.” 

— Tombo, in Suhsidios, 39. 

1563.—"And aa those Governors grew 
weary of obeying the King of Daquem 
(Deccan), they conspired among themselves 
that each should appropriate his own lands 
. . . and the great-grandfather of this 
Adelham who now reigns was one of those 
captains who revolted; he was a Turk by 
nation and died in the year 1536; a very 
powerful man he was always, but it was 
from him that we twice took by force of 
arms this city of Goa. . . — Garcia, f. 35r. 
[And comp. Linsehoten, Hak. Soc. ii. 199.] 
N.B.—It was the second of the dynasty who 
died in 1535; the original ’Adil Kh&n (or 
Babaio) died in 1510, just before the attack 
of Goa by the Portuguese. 

1594-5.—“There are three distinct States 
in the Dakhin. Tho Nlsam-ul-Mullriya, 
'Adil Khaniya, and Kutbu-l-MuIkiya. The 
settled rule among them was, that if a 
foreign army entered their country, they 
united their forces and fought, notwith¬ 
standing the dissensions and quarrels they 
had among themselves. It' was also the 
rule, that when their forces wero united, 
Niz£m-ul-Mulk commanded the centre, ’Adil 
TThAn the right, and Kutbn-l-Mulk the left. 
This rule was now observed, and an im¬ 
mense force had been collected."— Akhar- 
jY&hhi, in Elliot, vi. 131. 

IMAUM, s. Ar. Imam , ‘ an 

exemplar, a leader’ (from a .root signi¬ 
fying ‘to aim at, to follow after’), a 
title technically applied to the Caliph 
{Khalifa) or ‘Vicegerent,’ or Successor, 
who is the head of Islam. The title 
“ is also given—in its religious import 
only—to the heads of the four orthodox 
sects ... and in a more restricted sense 
still, to the ordinary functionary of a 
mosque who leads in the daily prayers 
of the congregation” {Dr. Badger, OmAn, 
App. A.). The title has been perhaps 
most familiar to Anglo-Indians as that 
of the Princes of 'Oman; or “ Imamus 
of Muscat,” as they were commonly 
termed. This title they derived from 
being the heads of a sect {Ibddhiya) 
holding peculiar doctrine as to the 
Imamate, and rejecting the Caliphate 
of Ali or his successors. It has not 
been assumed by the Princes them¬ 
selves since Said bin Ahmad who died 
in the early part of last century, hut 
was always applied by the English to 
Saiyid Said, Who reigned for 52 yearn, 
dying in 1856. Since then, and since 
the separation of the dominions of the 
dynasty in Om&n and in Africa, the 
title imftan has no longer been used. 


It is a singular thing that in an 
article on Zanzibar in the J. R. Qeog. 
Soc. vol. xxiii. by the late Col. Sykes, 
the Sultan is always called the Imavn, 
[of which other examples will lie found 
below']. 

1673.—"At night we saw Musehat, whoso 
vast and horrid Mountains no Shade hut 
Heaven does hide. . . . The Prince of this 
country is called Iwiauwi , who is guardian 
at Mahomet's Tomb, and on whom is devolved 
the right of Caliph-ship according to the 
Ottoman belief." — Fryer, 220. 

[1753.—“These people are Mahommedans 
of a particular sect . . . they are subject to 
an Iman, who has absolute authority over 
them.”— Hanicay, iii. 67. 

[1901.—Of the Bombay Kojas, " there 
were only 12 Imans, tho last of the number 
. . . having disappeared without issue."— 
Times, A riril 12.] 

IMAUMBARRA, s. This is a 
hybrid word Irtulm - bird, in which 
the last part is the Hindi hard, ‘an 
enclosure, Ofcc. It is .applied to a build¬ 
ing maintained by Sni’a communities 
Lin India for the express purpose of 
celebrating the mohurrum ceremonies 
(see HOBSON JOBSON). The sepulchre 
of the Founder and his family vs often 
combined with this object. The Im- 
iuuharti of the Nawiib Asaf-ud-daula 
at Lucknow is, or was till the siege of 
1858, probably the most magnificent 
modem Oriental structure in India. 
It united with the objects already 
mentioned a mosque, a college, ancl 
apartments for the members of the 
religious establishment. The great hall 
is “ conceived on so grand a scale,” says 
Fergusson, ‘‘as to entitle it to rank with 
the buildings of an earlier age.” The 
central part of it forms a vaulted apart¬ 
ment of 162 feet long by 53£ wide. 

[1837.--" In tho afternoon wo wont to 
see the Emaunbazra.”— Mist Eden, L’p the 
Country, i. 87.] 

IMPALE, v. It is startling to find 
an injunction to impale criminals given 
by an English governor (Vansittart, 
apparently) little more than a century 
ago. [See CALUETE.J 

1764.—"I request that you will give 
orders to the Naih of Dacca to send some 
of the Factory Sepoys along with some of hi* 
own people, to apprehend the said murderers 
and to impale them, which will be very 
serviceable to traders. The Governor of Fort 
William to the Nawab; in lx>n.g, 889. 

1768-71.—"The punishments inflicted at 
Batavia are excessively severe, espe ci a ll y 
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such m Ml upon the Indiana. InmUInt 
in the chief and moat terrible. "— Stavorlnus, 
i. 288. This writer proceeds th give a 
description of the horrible process, which 
he witnessed. 

INAUM, ENAUM, s. Ar. in'dm, 
‘a gift’ (from a superior), ‘a favour/ 
but especially in India a gift of rent* 
free land: also land so held. In'amd&r, 
the holder of such lands. A full detail 
of the different kinds of in'dm., especially 
among the Mahrattas, will lie found in 
Wilson, s.v. The word is also used in 
Western India for bucksheesh (q.v.). 
Thus use is said to have given rise to a 
little mistake on the part of an English 
political traveller some 30 or 40 years 
ago, when there had been some agita¬ 
tion regarding the in’am lands and the 
alleged harshness of the Government, 
in dealing with such claims. The 
traveller reported that the public feel¬ 
ing in the west of India was so 
strong oil this subject that his very 
palankin-bearers at the end of their 
stage invariably joined their hands in 
supplication, shouting, “In’ am! In' am! 
Sahib!" 

INDIA, INDIES, n.p. A book 
might be written nn this name. We 
can only notice a few points in con¬ 
nection with if, 

It- is not easy, if it be possible, to lind 
a truly native (i.e. Hindu) name for the i 
whole country which we iall India; 
but the ctmrrplinn v.ertainly existed 
from an early date. Ijhdiatavnrsha 
is used apparently in the Puriin.is 
with something like this conception. 
Jambudu'ipa, a term belonging to the 
mythical cosmography, is used in the 
Buddhist books, and sometimes, by the 
natives of the south, even now. The 
accuracy of the definitions of India in 
some of the Greek and Homan authors 
shows the existence of the same con¬ 
ception of the country that we have 
now; a concept ion also obvious in 
the inodes of speech of Hwon T'sang 
and the other Chinese pilgrims. The 
A&>ka inscriptions, c. B.c. 250, had 
enumerated Indian kingdoms covering 
a considerable part of the conception, 
and in the great inscription at Tanjore, 
of the nth century A.D., which in¬ 
cidentally mentions the conquest (real 
or imaginary) of a great part of India, 
by the king of Tanjore, Vlra-Chola, 
the same system is followed. Iu a 
2 i 


S perplate of the 11th century, by the 
ilukya dynasty of Kaly&na, we find 
the expression “ from the Himalaya to 
the Bridge” ( Ind. Antiq. i. 81), i.e. the 
Bridge of Rama, or * Adam’s Bridge,'as 
our maps have it. And Mahommedan 
definitions as old, and with the name, 
will be found below. Under the Hindu 
kings of Vijayanagara also (from the 
14th century) inscriptions indicate all 
India by like expressions. 

The origin of the name is without 
doubt (Skt.) Sindhu, ‘the sea,’ and 
thence the Great River on the West, 
and the country on its banks, which 
we still call tiindh* By a change 
common in many parts of the world, 
and in various parts of India itself, 
this name exchanged the initial sibilant 
for an aspirate, atid became (eventually) 
in Persia Hindu, and so passed on to 
the Greeks and Latins, viz. ’Mol for 
the people, ’I *6bt for the river, Trftunf 
and India for the country on its banks. 
Given this name for the western tract, 
and the conception of the country as a 
whole to which we have alluded, the 
name in the mouths of foreigners natur¬ 
ally hut gradually spread to the whole. 

Some nave imagined that the name 
of the laud of Nod (' wandering % to 
which Cain is said to have migrated, 
and which has the same consonants, 
is but a form of this ; which is worth 
noting, as this idea mav have had to 
do with the curious statement in some 
medieval writers (r.g. John Marignolli) 
that certain eastern races were “the 
descendants of Cain.” In the form 
llidhu [Hindus, see Etuycl. Bibl. ii. 
2169] India appears in the great 
cuneiform inscription on the tomb 
j of Darius Hystasnes near Persepolis, 

| coupled with Garnim (i.e. Ganahdra, 

| or the Peshawar country), and no 
j doubt still in some degree restricted 
in its application. Tn the Hebrew of 
Esther i. 1, and viii. 9, the form is 
Hdd(d)u, or perhaps rather Hidd& (see 
also Peritsol below). The first Greek 
writers to speak of India and the 
Indians were Hecataeus of Miletus, 
Herodotus, and Ctesias (B.C. c. 500, c. 

* In most of the important Asiatic languages 
the same word indicates the Sea or a River of the 
first class ; t.g. Sindhu as here; in Western Tibet 
C.yamtsa and Aimandrang (corr. of Skt. nmundra) 
* the Sea,’ which arc applied to the Indus aud Sut¬ 
lej (see J. R. Gtog. Sac. xxiii. S4-S&); Hebrew yam, 
applied both to the sea and to the Nile; Ar. fafcr; 
Pars, daryd; Mongol. (Mai, Ac. Compare the 
Homeric ’Oxtardr. 
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440, c. 400). * The last, though repeat¬ 
ing more fables than Herodotus, snows 
a truer conception of what India was. 

Before going further, we ought to 
point out that India itself is a Latin 
form, and does not appear in a Greek 
writer, we believe, before Lucian and 
Polyaenus, both writers of the middle 
of the 2nd century. The Greek form 
is ■j) 'Mikt/i, or else ‘The Laud of the 
Indians.’ 

The name of ‘India’ spread not 
only from its original application, as 
denoting the country on the banks of 
the Indus, to the whole peninsula 
between (and including) the valleys of 
Indus and Ganges; but also in a 
vaguer way to all the regions beyond. 
The compromise between the vaguer 
and the more precise use of the term 
is seen in Ptolemy, where the bound¬ 
aries of the true India are defined, on 
the whole, with surprising exactness, as 
4 India within the Ganges,’ whilst the 
darker regions beyond appear as 4 India 
beyond the Ganges.’ And this double 
conception of India, as ‘India Proper’ 
(as we may call it), and India in the 
vaguer sense, lias descended to our own 
time. 

So vague became the conception 
in the ‘dark ages’ that the name 
is sometimes found to be used aa 
synonymous with Asia, ‘Europe, Africa, 
and India,’ forming the three parts of 
the world. Earlier than this, how¬ 
ever, we find a tendency to discrimi¬ 
nate different Indias, in a form 
distinct from Ptolemy’s Intra el extra 
Gangem; and the terms India Major , 
India Minor can be traced back to the 
4th century. As was natural where 
there was so little knowledge, the 
application of these terms was various 
ana oscillating, but they continued to 
hold their ground for 1000 years, and 
in the later centuries of that period 
we generally find a third India also, 
and a tendency (of which the roots go 
liack, as far at least as Virgil’s time) 
to place one of the three in Africa. 

It is this conception of a twofold or 
threefold India that has given us and 
the other nations of Europe the ver¬ 
nacular expressions in plural form 
which hold their ground to this day: 
the Indiet, leg Indet, (It.) le Indie , &c. 

And we may add further, that China 
is called by Friar Odoric Upper India 
(India Superior), whilst Marignolli calls 
It India Magna and Maxima, and calls 
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Malabar India 
Inferior. 

There was yet another, and an 
Oriental, application of the tern India 
to the country at the mouth of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, which the people 
of Basra still call Hind ; and which Sir 
H. Rawlinson connects with the fact 
that the Talmudic writers confounded 
Obillah in that region with the Havila 
of Genesis. (See Cathay, &e., 55, note.) 

Tn the work of the Chinese traveller 
Hwen T’sang again we find that by 
bim and his co-religionists a plurality 
of Iudias was recognised, i.e. five, vis. 
North, Central, East, South, and West. 

Here we may remark how two 
names grew out of the original Sindhu. 
The aspirated and Persianised form 
Hind, as applied to the great country 
beyond the Indus, passed to the 
Arabs. But when they invaded the 
vallev of the Indus and found it called 
Sindhu, they adopted that name in the 
form Sind, and thenceforward ‘ Hind 
and Sind' were habitually distinguished, 
though generally coupled, and con¬ 
ceived as two parts of a great whole. 

Of the application of India to an 
Ethiopian region, an application of 
which indications extend over 1500 
years, we have not space to speak here. 
On this and on the medieval plurality 
of Indias reference may be made to 
two notes on Marco Polo, 2nd ed. vol. 
ii. pp. 419 and 425. 

The vague extension of the term 
India to which we have referred, 
survives in another form besides that 
in the use of 4 Indus.' India, to each 
European nation which lias possessions 
in the East, may be saia, without 
much inaccuracy, to mean in colloquial 
use that part of the East in which 
their own possessions lie. Thus to the 
Portuguese, India was, and probably 
still is, the West Coast only. In their 
writers of the 16th and 17th century 
a distinction is made between India, 
the territory of the Portuguese and 
their immediate neighbours on the 
West Coast, and Moaor, the dominions 
of the Great Mogul. To the Dutch¬ 
man India means Java and its depend¬ 
encies. To the Spaniard, if we mistake 
not, India is Manilla. To the Gaul 
are not let Indet Pondicherry, Chander- 
nagore, and Reunion 1 

As regards the West Indies, this 
expression originates in the misconcep¬ 
tion of the great Admiral himself, who 
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in his memorable enterprise was seek* 
ing, and thought he had found, a new 
route to the * India® * by sailing weBt 
instead of east. His discoveries were 
to Spain the Indies, until it gradually 
became manifest that they were not 
identical with the ancient lands of the 
east, and then they became the West- 
Indies. 

Indian is a name which has been 
carried still further abroad; from 
being applied, as a matter of course, 
to the natives of the islands, supposed 
of India, discovered by Columbus, it 
naturally passed to the natives of the 
adjoining continent, till it came to be 
the familiar name of all the tribes 
between (and sometimes even includ¬ 
ing) the Esquimaux of the North and 
the Patagonians of the South. 

This abuse no doubt has led to our 
hesitation in applying the term to a 
native of India itself. We use the 
adjective Indian, hut no modern 
Englishman who has had to do with 
India ever speaks of a man of that 
country as ‘ an Indian. 1 Forrest, in his 
Voyage to Mergui, uses the inelegant 
word Indostanersj but in India itself a 
Hindustani means, as has been indi¬ 
cated under that word, a native of the 
upper Gaugetic valley and adjoining 
districts. Among the Greeks ‘an 
Indian’ (’Dfidr) acquired a notable 
specific application, viz. to an elephant 
driver or mahout (q.v.). 

B.c. c. 486.—“Says Darius the King: By 
the grace of Orroazd these (are) the countries 
which I have acquired besides Persia. I 
have established my power over them. They 
have brought tribute to mo. That which 
has been said to them by me they have 
done. They have obeyed my law. Medea 
. . . Amchotia {JIarauixulsh ), Satlagydia 
(Thatagash), Gandaria ((/addra), India 
(Hiduah). . . —On the Tomb of Darius 
at Nakhsh-i-Kustam, see llawlinson's Herod. 
iv. 250. 

B.C. c. 440. —"Eastward of India lies a 
tract which is entirely sand. Indeed, of all 
the inhabitants of Asia, concerning whom 
anything is known, the Indiana dwell nearest 
to the east, and the rising of the Sun."— 
Herodotus, iii. o. 98 {Ravlinson). 

B.o.c.300.—“Indiathen (h rofovy TrSuri)) 
being four-sided in plan, the side which looks 

the Orient aqd that to the South, the 
Great Sea ooropasseth; that towards the 
Arctic » divided by tho mountain ohain of 
HSmfldus from Scythia, inhabited'by Uwt 
tribe of Scythians who are called Sakai; and 
on the fourth side, turned towards the ] 
the Indus marks the boundary, the biggest 
or nearly so of all rivers after the Nik' 1 
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—Megcutkmes, in Diodorus, ii. 35. (From 
Miiller’s Fragtn. But. Ortuc., ii. 402.) 

" A.D. c. 140. —“ TA Si dri roO I pSoO rpbt 
€U, roDri fun frrut if rOn T rS&r yi), sal 
’Irid otrroi Sarumr ."— Arrian, Indica, 
oh. ii. 

c. 590.—“As for the land of the Hind it 
is bounded on the East by the Persian Sea 
(i.«. the Indian Ocean), on the W. and S. 
by the countries of Isl&m, and on the N. by 
the Chinese Empire. . . . The length of 
the land of the Hind from the government 
of Mokr&n, the country of Mansura and 
Bodha and the rest of Sind, till thou contest 
to Kannflj and thence passest on to Tobbat 
(see TIBET), is about 4 months, and its 
breadth from the Indian Ocean to the 
country of Kannuj about three months.”— 
lstakhri, pp. 6 and 11. 

c. 650.—“The name of Tien-chu (India) 
has gone through various and confused 
forms. . . . Anciently they said Shin-tv.; 
whilst some authors called it Hien-leou. Now 
conforming to the true pronunciation one 
should say In-tu."— Hwen Tsana, in PH. 
Uoxtddh.., ii. 57. 

c. 944.—“ For the nonce let us confine 
ourselves to summary notices concerning the 
kings of Sind and Hind. The language of 
Sind is different from that of Hina. . . .” 
Ma?'ud t, i. 381. 

1020. - “India (Al-Hind) is one of 
those plains bounded on tho south by the 
Sea of the Indians. Lofty mountains bound 
it on all the other quarters. Through this 
plain the waters descending from the 
mountains are discharged. Moreover, if 
thou wilt examine this country with thine 
eyes, if thou wilt regard tho rounded and 
worn stones that are found in the soil, how¬ 
ever deep thou mayest dig,—stones which 
near the mountains, where the rivers roll 
down violently, are large; but small at a 
distance from the mountains, where the 
current slackens; and which become mere 
wind where the currents are at rest, where 
the waters sink into the soil, and where the 
sea is at hand—then thou wilt be tempted 
to believe that this country was at a former 

J teriod only a sea which the debris washed 
(own by the torrents hath filled up, . . — 

A l-lliruni, in Remand's Extracts, Jtmm. As. 
ser. 4. 1844. 

,, “ Hind is surrounded on the East 

by Chin and MAchfn, on the West by Sind 
and K4bul, and on the South by the Sea.”— 
Ibid, in Elliot, i. 45. 

1205.—“The whole country of Hind, from 
Pershaur to the shores of the Ocean, and in 
the other direction, from SiwistAn to the 
bills of Chin. . . ."—Hasan Nizthnl, in Elliot, 
ii. 236. That is, from Peshawar in the 
north, to the Indian Ocean in the south; 
from Sehwan (on the west bank of the Indus) 
to the mountains on the east dividing from 
China. 

c. 1500.—“Hodu quae est India extra et 
iatra Gangem ."—-Itinera Mumdi (in Hebrew), 
by Abr. Periiool ^in Hyde, Syntagma Di sts rU ., 
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1563.—“And had Vaaeo da Gama be¬ 
longed to a nation so glorious as the Romans 
he would perchanoe have added to the 
style of his family, noble as that is, the sur¬ 
name 1 Of India,’ since we know that those 
symbols of honour that a man wins are more 
glorious than those that he inherits, and 
that Scipio gloried mofo in the achievement 
whiob gave him the surname of ‘ African.ru, ‘ 
than in the name of Cornelius, which was 
that of his family.”— Barros, I. iv. 12. 

1572.—Defined, without being named, by 
Camoens: 

“ Alem do Indo faz, e aquem do Gauge 

Hu terreno muy gride, e assaz famoso, 

Que pela parte Austral o mar abrange, 

E para o Norte o Emodio cavernoso. ‘ 

Lusiadas, vii. 17. 

Englished by Burton : 

“ Outside of Indus, inside Ganges, lies 

a wide-spread country, famed enough 
of yore; 

northward the peaks of caved Emfidus 
rise, 

and southward Ocean doth oonfine the 
shore.” 

1577.— “ India is properly called that 
great Province of Asia, in the whiche great 
Alexander kept© his warros, and was so 
named of the ryuer Indus "—Eden, Hist, of 
Trauayle , f. 3i\ 

The distinct Indi&s. 

c. 650. — “The circumference of the Five 
Indies is about 90,000 li; on three sides it 
is bounded by a groat sea ; on the north it 
is backed by snowy mountains. It is wide 
at the north and narrow at the south; its 
figure is that of a half-moon.” — Hwen 
T’sang, in Pit. Bouddh., ii. 58. 

1298. — “India the Greater is that which 
extends from Maab&r to Kesmacoran (i.e. 
from Coromandel to Mekran), and it con¬ 
tains 13 great kingdoms. . . . India the 
Lesser extends from the Province of 
Champa to Mutfili (i.e. from Cochin-China 
to the Kistna Delta), and contains 8 great 
Kingdoms. . . . Abash (Abyssinia) is a very 
great province, and you must know that 
it constitutes the Middle India. ”— Marco 
Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 34, 35. 

c. 1328. —“ What shall I say ? The great¬ 
ness of this India is beyond description. 
But let this much suffice concerning India 
the Greater and the Less. Of India 
Teartla I will say this, that I have not 
indeed seen its many marvels, not having 
been there. . . ."— Friar Jordanus, p. 41. 

India Minor, in Clavijo , looks as if 
it were applied to Afghanistan : 

1404.—“ And this same Thursday that the 
•aid Ambassadors arrived at this great River 
(the Oxus) they crossed to the other side. 
And tbe same aay . . . came in the evening 
to a great city which is called TtnmU 
(Teraedb), and this used to belong to India 
Minor, but now belongs to the empire of 


Samarkand, having been conquered by 
Tamurbeo.”— Clavijo, § ciii. (Markham, 119). 

Indies. 

c. 1601.—“He does smile his face into 
more lines than are in the new map with 
the augmentation of the Indians.” — Twelfth 
Night, Act iii. sc. 2. m 

1653.—“ I was thirteen times faptive and 
seventeen times sold in tbe Indies. Tran*, 
of Pinto, by H. Gagan, p. 1. 

1826.—. . Like a French lady of my 
acquaintance, who had so general a notion 
of the East, that upon taking leave of her, 
she onjoined me to get acquainted with a 
friend of hers, living as she said qwtqne port 
dans les Indes, ana whom, to my astonish¬ 
ment, I found residing at the Cape of Good 
Hope.”— Hajji Baba, Introd. Epistle, ed. 
1835, p. ix. 

India of the Portuguese. 

c. 1567.—“ Di qui (Coilan) a Cao Comeri 
ai fanno scttauta duo miglia, e gui si fin its* 
la costa dell’ India.” — Get. Frdenci, in 
Ramusio, iii. 390. 

1598.—“At the ende of the countrey of 
Cambaia beginnoth India and the lands of 
Decam and Cuncam . . . from tbe island 
called Das Vaguas (read Pay mos) . . . which 
is the righto coast that m all the East 
Countries is called India. . . . Now you 
must vnderstande that this coast of India 
beginneth at Daman, or the island Dos 
Vaguas, and stretched South and by East, 
to the Cape of Comorin, where it endeth.”-— 
Linschatm, ch. ix.-x. ; [llak. Soc. i. 62. See 
also under ABADAJ. 

c. 1610.—“ II y a grand nombro dos 
Pnrtugais qui uemeurent ha ports du cetto 
coate de Bongalo ... its n’osoient retoumer 
cn I’lnde, pour quelquea fautos qu’ils y ont 
comrais.”— Pyrard de Laval, i. 239; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 334]. 

1615.—“Sociorum Iiteris, qui Mogoris 
ftegiam incolunt auditum eat m India de 
celeberrimo Regno illo quod Saraconi Oa- 
taium vacant. ”— Trigaututs, I)e Christiand 
Expeditions apud Pinas, p. 544. 

1644.--(Speaking of the Daman district 
above Bombay.—“The fruits are nearly all 
the same os those that you get in India, 
and especially many Mangas and Cdssaras (?), 
which are like chestnuts/’— Booarro, MS. 

It is remarkable to fmd the term 
used, in a similar restricted sense, by 
the Court of the E.I.C. in writing to 
Fort St. George. They certainly mean 
some part of toe west coast. 

1670.—They desire that dungarees may 
be supplied thence if possible, as “they 
were not procurable on the Coast of India, 
by reason of the disturbances of Sevajee. 
Notes and Axis., Ft. i. 2. 

1673.—“The Fortugals . . . might have 
subdued India by this time, had not we 
fallen out with went, and given them the 
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first Blow at Ormuz . . . they bass added 
some Christians to those formerly converted 
by St Thomas, but it is a loud Report to say 
all India."—Fryer, 137. 

1881.—In a correspondence with Sir R. 
Morier, we observe the Portuguese Minister 
of Foreign Affairs calls their Goa Viceroy 
“The Govwnor General of India.” 

India of the Dutch. 

1876.—The Dorian “ is common through¬ 
out all India." —Filet, Plant-Handing Woor- 
denboei, 196. 

Indies applied to America. 

1563.—“And please to tell me . . . which 
is better, this (Radix Chinas) or the gniacOo 
of our Indies as we call them. . . — Qarcia, 

1. 177. 

INDIAN. This word in English 
first occurs, according to Dr. Guest, in 
the following passage 

A. D. 433-440. 

“ Mid israelum ic waes 

Mid ebreum and indenm, and mid 
egyptum." 

In Guest's English Rhythms, ii. 86-87. 

But it may be queried whether indenm is 
not here an error for iudrum ; the converse 
error to that supposed to have been made 
in the printing of Othello's death-speech— 
“of one whose hand 

Like the base Judean threw a pearl away.” 

Indian used far Mahout. 

B. c. 1 116-105. — "And upon the beasts 
(the elephants) there were strong towers of 
wood, which covered every one of them, 
and were girt fast unto them with devices: 
there were also upon every one two and 
thirty strong men, that fought u}x>n them, 
beside tho Indian that ruled them.”— 
/. Maccabees, vi. 37. 

8.C. c. 150.— “Of Beasts (i.e. elephants) 
taken with all their Indians there were ten ; 
and of all the rest, which had thrown their 
Indians, he got possession after the battle 
by driving them together.”— Polybius, Bk. i. 
eh. 40; see also iii. 46, and xi. 1. It 
is very curious to see the drivers of 
Carthaginian elephants thus called Indians, 
though it may be presumed that this is only 
a Greek application of the term, not a 
Carthaginian use. 

B.O. e. 20.—“Tertio die ... Ad Thabu- 
sion oMtellum imminent* fluvio Indo ventum 
eat; cui fecerat nomen Indus ab elephanto 
dejectas.”— Livy, Bk. xxxviii. 14. This 
Indus or “Indian” river, named after the 
Mahout thrown into it by his elephant, was 
somewhere on the borders of Phrygia. 

A.D: o. 210.—“Along with this elephant 
was brought up a female one called Nikaia. 
And the wife of their being near 

death placed her child of 30 days oldbesMs 
this one. And when the woman died a 
Mrtaie marvellous attachment gr ew up of 


the Beast towards the child....”— Athenaeus, 
xiii. eh. 8. 

Ts<Han 1 for Anglo-Indian. 

1816.—“... our beat Indians. In the 
idleness and obscurity of home they look 
back with fondness to the country where 
they have been useful and distinguished, 
like the ghosts of Homer’s heroes, who pre¬ 
fer the exertions of a labourer on the earth 
to all the listless enjoyments of Elysium."— 
Klphinstone, in Li/e, i. 367. 

INDIQO, b. The plant Indigofera 
tindoria , L. (NT.O. Leguminosae ), and 
the dark blue dye made from it. Greek 
T vdticbr. This word appears from 
Hippocrates to have been applied in 
his time to pepper. It is also applied 
by Dioscorides to the mineral sub¬ 
stance (a variety of the red oxide of 
iron) called Indian red (F. Adams, Ap¬ 
pendix to Dunbar’s lexicon). [Liddell 
cfc Scott call it “a dark-blue dye, 
indigo.” The dye was used in 
Egyptian mummy-cloths ( IVilkinson, 
Ancient Egypt, ed. 1878, ii. 163).] 

a.d. c. 60.—“Of that which is called 
’TvScxbv one kind is produced spontaneously, 
being as it were a scum thrown out by the 
Indian reeds: but that used for dyeing is a 
purple efflorescence which floats on the 
brazen cauldrons, which the craftsmen skim 
off and dry. That is deemed best which is 
blue in colour, succulent, and smooth to 
the touch."— Dioscorides, v. cap. 107. 

c. 70.—“ After this . . . Indioo (fndicum) 
is a colour most esteemed; out of India it 
commcth ; whereupon it took© the name; 
and it is nothing els but a slimie mud 
cleaving to the foame that guthereth about 
canes and reeds: whiles it is punned or 
ground, it looketh blacke; but being dis¬ 
solved it yeoldoth a woouderfull lovely 
mixture of purple and azur . . . Indioo is 
valued at 20 denAi-ii the pound. In physicke 
there is use of this Indico; for it doth 
assuage swellings that doe stretch the slrin.” 
—/Yurie, by Ph. Holland, ii. 531. 

c. 80-90. — “This river (Sinthus, i.e. 
Indus) has 7 mouths . . . and it .has .none 
of them navigable except the middle one 
only, on which there is a coast mart called 
Barbaricon. . . . The articles imported into 
this mart are. . . . On the other nand there 
are exported Costas, Bdellium . . . and 
Indian Black ('I vtucbr y Aar, i-e. Indigo).” 
— Periplus, 88, 39. 

1298. —(At Odium) “They have also 
abundance of very fine Indigo (ynde). This 
is made of a certain herb which is gathered 
and [after the roots have been removed] is 
put into great veasels-upon which they pour 
water, and then leave it till the whole of 
the plant is deoompo ee d. . , — Mono 

Polo, Bk. iii. oh. 22. 
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1684.—“ Indioo from Zindi and Cambaia." 
— Barrett, In Hail. ii. 413. 

(1605-6.—“... for all which wo shall 
bmo Ryse, Indioo, Lapes Bexar which theare 
in aboundance are to do hadd.”— Birdwood, 
First Letter Book, 77. 

[1600.—“.... to buy such Comodities 
as they shall finds fhere as Indico, of 
Laher (Lahore), here worth viij* the pounds 
Sarkis And the best Btlomdri. . . .—Ibid. 
287. Serehis is Sarkhej, the Serrate of 
Forbes (Or. Mem., 2nd ed. ii. 204) near 
Ahmadab&d: Sir G. Birdwood with some 
hesitation identifies Betondri with Valabhi, 
20 m. N.W. of Bhavnagar. 

[1610.— "Anil or Indigue, which is a 
violet-blue dye." —Pyrurd de La cat. Hak. 
Soc. ii. 246.] 

1610.—“In the country thereabouts is 
made some Indigo.’’— Sir II. Middleton, in 
Purchas, i. 259. 

[1616. — “Indigo is made thus. In the 
prime June they sow it, which the rains 
bring up about the prime September: this 
they cut and it is called the Ninety (H. 
naudha, ‘a young plant’), formerly men¬ 
tioned, and is a good sort. Next year it 
sprouts again in the prime August, which 
they cut and is the best Indigo, called Jerry 
(H. jari, ‘growing from the root (/ar).’”— 
Foster, Letters, iv. 241.] 

c. 1670. —Tavernier gives a detailed ac¬ 
count of the manufacture os it was in his 
time. “They that sift this Indigo must 
be careful to keep a Linnen-cloath before 
their faces, and that their nostrils be well 
stopt. . . . Yet . , . they that have sifted 
Indigo for 9 or 10 days shall spit nothing 
but blew for a good while together. Onco 
I laid an egg in the morning among the 
sifters, and when I came to break it in tho 
evening it was all blew within.”— E.T. ii. 
128-9; [ed. Ball, ii. 11]. 


We have no conception what is 
meant by the following singular (ap¬ 
parently sarcastic) entry in the Indian 
vocabulary :— 


1788.—‘ ‘ Indergo —a drug of no estima¬ 
tion that grows wild in the woods." [This is 
H. indarnau, Skt. indra-yava, “ barley of 
Indra,” the WriglUia linctwia, from tho 
leaves of which a sort of indigo is made. 
See WaU, Econ. Diet. VI. pt. iv. 316. 
“ Indeed of the species of warm bitters.”— 
Hoiked, Code, ed. 1781, p. 9.] 


1881.—“ D&ouvertes et Inventions.—D6- 
cid&nent le cabinet Gladstone est poursuivi 
par la malechance. Void un savant chimiste 
de Munichqui vient de trouver le moyen se 
preparer artificiellement et k trim bon marchl 
le men Indigo. Cette ddcouverte peut 
amener la mine du gouvernement des Indes 
anglaises, qui est dejh menacd de la banque- 
ronte. Lindifo, en effet, est le principal 
article de eommeree des Indes (f); dans 
l'AUemagne, settlement. on en importe par 
«a poor phis de cent eiaquante millions de 


IMOLEEa, a. Hind. IngtU and 
Inglis. Wilson gives as the explana¬ 
tion of this: “Invalid soldiers and 
sipahis, to whom allotments of laud' 
were assigned as pensions; the lauds 
so granted.” But the word is now 
used as the equivalent of (sepoy’B) 
pension simply. Mr. • Carnegie, [who 
is followed by Platts], says the word 
is “ probably a corruption of English, 
as pensions wore unknown among 
native Governments, whoso rewards 
invariably took the shape of land 
assignments.” This, however, is quite 
unsatisfactory; and Sir H. Elliot’s 
suggestion (mentioned by Wilson) that 
the word was a corruption of invalid 
(which the sepoys may have con¬ 
founded in some way with English) is 
most probable. 

INTERLOPER, s. One in former 
days who traded without the license, 
or outside the service, of a company 
(such as the E.I.U.) which had a 
charter of monopoly. The etymology 
of the word remains obscure. It looks 
like Dutch, but intelligent, Dutch 
friends have sought in vain for a 
Dutch original. Onderloopcn, the 
nearest word we can find, means ‘to 
! lie inundated. 1 The hybrid etymology 
given by Bailey, though allowed by 
Akeat, seems hardly possible. Perhaps 
it is an English corruption from tmt- 
loupen, ‘to e\ade, escape, run away 
from.' [The N.E.IJ. without hesita¬ 
tion gives interlope, a form of lean. 
Skeat, in his Cm rise Did., 2nd eu., 
agrees, and quotes Low’ Germ, and 
Dutch interloper, ‘ a runner between.'] 

1627.— “Interlopers in trade, 1 Attur 
Acad. pa. 54.”— minsheu. (What is the 
meaning of the reference?) [It refers to 
“Tho Attumeye* Academic" by Thomas 
Powell or Powel, for which se© 9 ser. Notes 
and Queries, vii. 198, 392]. 

1680. —“The commissions relating to the 
Interloper, or private trader, being con¬ 
sidered, it is resolved that a notice be 
fixed np warning all the Inhabitants of the 
Towne, not, directly or indirectly, to trade, 
negotiate, aid, assist, countenance, or hold 
any correspondence, with Captain William 
Aliev or any person belonging to him or 
his ship without the license erf the Honorable 
Company. Whoever shall offend herein 
shall answeare it at their Peril!.”— Notts and 
Easts., Pt. Hi. 29. 

1681. -“ The Shippe Expectation, Capt. 
AUyComand*, an fc^lOMr, arrived in 
ve Downes from Porto Novo,”— Msim^ 
Diary, Jan. 4 ; [Hak. Soe. i. 15), 
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[1082.—“ The A&snt having notice of an 
Interloper lying in Tittioonn Bay, im¬ 
mediately sent for ye Counoell to consult 
about it. . . ."—Pnngle, Diary qf Ft. St. 
Oeo. 1st ser. i. 09.] 

„ “The Spirit of Commerce, which 
sees its drifts with eagle’s eyes, formed 
associations at the risque of trying the con¬ 
sequence at law . . . since the statutes did 
not authorise the Company to seize or stop 
the ships of these adventurers, whom they 
called Interlopers.” — Orme's Frugmevfs, 127. 

1683.—“ If Qod gives me life to get this 
Phirmaund into my possession, ye Honble. 
Compy. shall never more lx* much troubled 
with Interlopers. "—Hedges, Diary, Jan. 6; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 62]. 

,, “ May 28. About 9 this morning 

Mr. Littleton, Mr. Nod ham, and Mr. Doug¬ 
lass came to y* factory, and being sent for, ! 
were asked ‘Whether they did now, or 
ever intended, directly or indirectly, to 
trade with any Interlopers that shall arrive 
iu the Bay of Bengali ? r 

“Mr. Littleton answered that, 1 he did not, 
nor ever intended to trade with any Inter¬ 
loper.’ 

“ Mr. Nedham answered, ‘ that at present 
ho did not, and that he came to gett money, 
and if any such offer should happen, he 
would not refuse it.’ 

“Mr. Douglass answered, ho did not, nor 
ever intended to trade with them ; but he 
said ‘ what Estate ho should gett here he 
would not scruple to send it home upm any 

Interloper.’ 

“Anti having given thoir respective 
answers they were dismist. 1 '-- Ibvl. Ilak. 
Boc. i. 90-91. 

1694.—“ Whether y* souldiers lately .sent 
up hath created any jealuusye in y* In¬ 
terlop" : or their own Actions or guilt 1 
know not, but they are so cautious y 1 every 
2 or 3 bales y 1 aro nackt they immediately 
send on board.”—Ms. Lotter from Edied. 
Hern- at Hugley to the Rt. Worshp 11 Chat-fa 
Eure Em. A yen t for Affaires of the lit. 
Ifrmble. East India Comp a . iu Bengali, Ac*. 
(9t,h Sept.). A!S. Rrcam in India Office. 

1719.--“. . . their business in the South 
Seas was to sweep those coasts clear of the 
French interlopers, which they did very 
effectually. Shrtvockt't Voyage , 29. 

„ “1 wish you would explain your¬ 

self ; I cannot imagine what reason I have 
to Im afraid of any of the Company’s ships, 
or Dutch ships, l am no interloper. — 
Robinson Crusoe, Pt. ii. 

1730.—“To Interlope [of inter , L. be¬ 
tween, and Irirptu, Du. to run, q. d. to 
run in between, and intercept the Com¬ 
merce of others], to trade without proper 
Authority, or interfere with a Company in 
Commerce.”— Bailey’s English Diet. s.v. 

1760. —“ Enterlooper. Terrao de Com¬ 
merce de Mer, fort en usage parroi les 
Compagnies des Pays du Nora, comme 
l’Aagleterre, la Hollands, Hambourg, le 
D&nemark, Ac, II signifie un vaissoau d’un 
particulier qui pratique et frifquente les 


COtes, et les Havre* ou Porta do Mer 
Hoignfe, pour j fair* un commerce dan- 
desnn, an pr€ju&« dee Compognies qui 
aont antoriseaa alias seulea A le mire dims 
ces mimes lieux. . . . Ce mot as prononce 
comme s’il tftoit lent Eintrelopro- II eat 
emprunti de 1’Angloia, de enter qui signifie 
entrer et eatrepreadre, et de hooper, 
Courreur.”— Saxary des Brvstons, Diet. Univ. 
de Commerce, Nouv. ed., Copenbague, a.v. 

c. 1812. — “The fault lies in the danse 
which gives the Company power to send 
home interlopers . . . and is just as 
reasonable as one which should forbid all 
the people of England, except'a select few, 
to look at the moon."— Letter of Dr. Carey, 
in William Carey, by James Culross, D.D., 
1881, p. 165. 

IPECACUANHA (WILD), s. The 

garden name of a plant (Asclemas curat- 
sairica, L.) naturalised in all tropical 
countries. It has nothing* to do with 
the true ipecacuanha, but its root is a 
powerful emetic, whence the name. 
The true ipecacuanha is cultivated in 
India. 

IRON-WOOD. This name is ap¬ 
plied to several trees in different 
parts; e.g. to Mesua ferrea, L. (N.O. 
Clusiactae), Hind, naykesar ; and in the 
Burmese provinces to Xylia dolabri- 
formis , Benth. 

I-SAT. The Chinese mob used to 
call the English soldiers A'my* or 
Isays, from the frequency of this 
apostrophe in their mouths. (The 
French gamins, it is said, do the same 
at Boulogne.) At Amoy the Chinese 
used to call out after foreigners Akeei 
Akee! a tradition from the Portu¬ 
guese Ayui! ‘Here I' In Java the 
French are called by the natives Orang 
deedong, t.e. the dites-donc people. 
(See Fortune’s Tivo Visits to the Tea 
Countries, 1853, p. 52; and Notes and 
Queries in China and Japan , ii. 175.) 

[1363.--“ The Sepoys were . . . invariably 
called ‘Achaa.’ A chi or good is the con¬ 
stantly recurring answer of a Sepoy when 
spoken to. . . .”— Fisher, Three 1 scare in 
China, 148.] 

ISKAT, s. Ratlines. A marine 
term from Port, csccula (Roebuck). 

[ISLAM, s. Infn. of Ar. salm, ‘to 
be or become safe *; the word gener¬ 
ally used by Mahommedans for their 
religion. 

[1616.—“ Dated in Aohen 1025 a ooordiq g 
to the rate of SbUtt.”— Foster, Letters, iv. 195. 
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[1417.—“ I'demanded the debts . 4 . one 
[oc the debtors] for the vslew of 110 ifiala] 
u termed 81am .”—LOter of B. Young, from 
Jnc&tra, Oct. 3,1.O. Records: O.C. No. 541.] 

ISTOOP, s. Oakum. A marine 
term from Port, estofxi (Roebuck). 

ISTUBBUL, 9. This usual Hind, 
word for ‘stable* may naturally be 
imagined to be a corruption of the 
English word. But it is really Ar. 
i stabl, though that no doubt came in 
old times from the Latin stabulum 
through some Byzantine Greek form. 

ITZEBOOi s. A Japanese coin, the 
smallest silver denomination. Itsi-bu, 
‘one drachm.’ [The N.E.D. gives 
Hot, itche, ‘one,’ bu, ‘division, part, 
quarter’]. Present value al)out 1*. 
Marsden says: “ Itzebo, a small gold 

{ >ie<:e of oblong form, being 0 6 inch 
ong, and 0 3 broad. Two .s]»ecimens 
weighed 2 dwt. 3 grs. only” (Numim. 
Orient., 814-5). See Cocks’s Diary, i. 
176, ii. 77. [The coin does not appear 
in the last currency list; see Chamber- 
lain , Things Japanese, 3rd ed. 99.] 

[1616. — “ Ichibos." (See under K0- 

BANG.) 

[1859.—“ We found the greatest difficulty 
in obtaining specimens of the currency of 
the country, and I came away at last the 
possessor of a solitary ItxibU. These arc 
either of gold or silver; the gold Itzibu 
is a small oblong piece of money, intrinsi¬ 
cally worth about seven and sixpence. The 
intrinsic value of the gold half-itzibu, which 
is not too large to convert into a shirt-stud, 
is about one and tenpenco.”— L. Otiphant , 
Narr. of Mission, ii. 232.] 

IZAM MALUCO, n.p. We often 
find this form in Correa, instead of 
Nizamaluco (q.v.). 


J 


JACK, s. Short for Jack-Espoy; 
in former days a familiar style for the 
native soldier; kindly, rather than 
otherwise. 

1853.—. . he should be leading the 
JMks ."-Outfield, ii. 66. 

JACK, s. The tree called by 
botanists Artocarpus inlegrifolia, L. fil., 


and its fruit. The name, says Drury, 
is “a corruption of the Skt. word 
Tchackka, which means the fruit of 
the tree ” (Useful Plants, p. 56). There 
is, however, no such Skt. word; 
the Skt. names are Kantaka, Phala, 
Panasa, and Phalasa. [But the Mai- 
ayal. chakka is from the Skt. chakra, 

‘ round.’] Rheede rightly gives Tsjaka 
(chdkka) as the Malayalam name, and 
from this no doubt the Portuguese 
took jaca aud handed it on to us.. 
“ They call it,” says Garcia Orta, “ in 
Mnlavar jacas, in C’anarese and Guzerati 
yanas ” (f. 111). “The Tamil form is 
sdkkei, the meaning of which, as may 
be adduced from various uses to which 
the word is put in Tamil, is ‘ the fruit 
alHiunding in rind and refuse.’” 
(Letter from Bp. Caldwell.) 

We can hardly doubt that this is 
the fruit of which Pliny writes: 
“Major alia porno e.t suavitate prae- 
cellentior ; quo sapientiores Indorum 
vivuut. (Folium alas avium imitatur 
longitudine trium cuhitorum, latitu- 
dine duum). Frudum e cortice mittil 
admirabilem sued dulcedine; ui uno 
qiuiternos satiet. Arbori noiuen value, 
]K>ino nrietuie; plurima cst in Syavacis, 
expeditionum Alexandri termino. Est 
et alia similis huic ; dulnor pmio ; sed 
interaneorum valetudini infesui” (Hist. 
Nat. xii. 12). Thus rendered, not too 
faithfully, by Philemon Holland : 
“Another tree there is in India, 
greater yet than the former; bearing 
a fruit lunch fairer, bigger, and sweeter 
than the figs aforesaid ; and whereof 
the Indian Sages and Philosophers do 
ordinarily live. The leaf rcsembleth 
birds’ wings, carrying three cubits in 
length, and two in breadth. The 
fruit it putteth forth at the bark, 
having within it a wonderfull pleasant 
juice: insomuch as one of them is 
sufficient to give four men a competent 
and full refection. The tree’s name 
is Pala, and the fruit is called Ariena. 
Great plenty of them is in the country 
of the Sydraci, the utmost limit of 
Alexander the Great his expeditions 
and voyages. And yet there is another 
tree much like to this, and beareth a 
fruit more delectable that this Ariena, 
albeit the guts in a man’s bcllv it 
wringeth ana breeds the bloudie nix ” 
(i. 361). 

Strange to say, the fruit thus de¬ 
scribed nas been generally identified 
with the plantain: so generally that 
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(we presume) .the Linnaean name of 
the plantain Musa sapientum, was 
founded upon the interpretation of 
this passage. (It was, I find, the 
excellent Kumphius who originated 
the erroneous identification of the 
ariena with the plantain). Lassen, at 
first hesitatingly (i. 262), and then 
more positively (ii. 678) } adopts this 
interpretation, and seeks ariena in the 
Skt. vdrana. The shrewder Gilde- 
meister does the like, for he, sans ! 
phrase, uses arienae ns Latin for 
‘plantains.’ Ritter, too, accents it, 
and is not staggered even hy the it no 
quaternox satiet. Humboldt, quoth he, 
often saw Indians make their meal 
with a very little manioc and three 
bananas of the big kind (l J latano-arton). 
Still Jess sufficed the Indian Brahmins 
(i sapientrs ), when one fruit was enough 
for four of them (v. 876, 877). Rless 
the. venerable Prince of Geographers ! 
Would one Kart off cl, even “of tne big 
kind,” make a dinner for four German 
Professors! Just as little would one 
plantain suffice four Indian Sages. 

The words which we have italicised 
in the passage from Pliny are quite 
enough to snow that the jack is in¬ 
tended ; the fruit growing e cortice (i.c. 
piercing the bark of the stem, not 
pendent from twigs like other fruit), 
the sweetness, the monstrous size, are 
in combination infallible. And as re¬ 
gards its being tin* fruit of the sages, 
we may observe that the jack fruit 
is at this day in Travancore one of the 
staples of life. But that Pliny, after 
his manner, has jumbled things, is 
also manifest. The first two clauses 
of his description (Major alia , Sic.. ; 
Folium ala*, &v.) are found in Theo- 
•hrastus, but apply to two different trees. 
fence w'e get rid of the puzzle about 
the big leaves, which led scholars 
astray after plantains, and originated 
Musa sapientum. And it is clear from 
Theophrastus that the fruit which 
caused dysentery in the Macedonian 
army was yet another. So Pliny has 
rolled three plants into one. Here are 
the passages of Theophrastus:— 

“ (1) And there is another tree which is 
both itralf a tree of (peat size, and produces 
a fruit that is wonderfully big and sweet. 
This is used for food by the Indian Sages, 
who wear no clothes. (2) And there ia yet 
another which has the leaf of a very long 
■turn, and resembling the wings of birdo, 
•na this they set upon helmets; the length 


is about two cubits. ... (3) There is 
another tree the fruit of which is long, and 
not straight but crooked, and sweet to the 
taste. But this gives rise to colic and 
dysentery (“"AXXo ri tarts oS 6 sa/rrot 
/uucpbs sol oOk cvOi’t dX\& encoKtot, itrdtb- 
fiesos Si yXi'ict/t. Ofrrot is ttj xotXLtf. bifypov 
Tout sal Swcsrifias . , .”) wherefore 
Alexander published a general order against 
eating it.”— (Hist. Plant, iv. 4-5). 

It is plain that Pliny and Theo- 
ihrastus were tising the same authority, 
ml. neither copying the whole of what 
he found in it. 

The second tree, whose leaves were 
like birds’ wings and were used to fix 
upon helmets, is hard to identify. 
The first was, when we combine the 
additional characters quoted by Pliny 
but omitted by Theophrastus, certainly 
the jack; the third was, we suspect, 
the mango (ci.v.j. The terms long and 
crooked would, ]>crha|>s, answer better 
ti» the plantain, but hardly the un¬ 
wholesome effect. As regards the uno 
quaternox satiet, compare Friar Jordanus 
below, on file jack: “Sufficiet cireiter 
pro qumque personis." Indeed the 
whole of the Friar’s account is worth 
comparing with Pliny’s. Pliny says 
that it took four men to eat a jack, 
Jordanus says live. But an English¬ 
man who had a plantation in Central 
Java told one of the present writers 
that he once cut a jack on his ground 
which took three men—not to eat— 
but to carry ! 

As regards the names given by Pliny 
it is hard to say anything to the 
purpose, 1 K'rause we do not know to 
which of the three trees jumbled to¬ 
gether the names really applied. If 
fxtla really applied to the jack, possibly 
it may 1« the Skt. phalasa, or panasa. 
Or it’may be merely p'hala, ‘a fruit,’ 
and the passage would then be a 
comical illustration of the persistence 
of Indian habits of mind. For a 
stranger in India, on asking the 
question, ‘What on earth is that!’as 
he well might on his first sight of a 
jack -tree with its fruit, would at the 

} >resent day almost certainly receive 
or answer : ‘ Phttl hai khuddiamd /’■— 
‘ It is a fruit, my lord ! ’ Ariena looks 
like hirattya, ‘golden,’ which might 
lie an epithet of the jack, but we 
find no such specific application of 
the word. 

Omitting Theophrastus and Pliny, 
the oldest foreign description of tne 
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jack that we find is that by Hwen 
T’sang, who met with it in Bengal: 

c. A.D. 650. —"Although the fruit of the 
jMK-toa-to [ panaid ) ia gathered in great 
quantities, it is held in high esteem. These 
fruits are as big as a pumpkin; when ripe 
they are of a reddish jjollow. Split in two 
they disclose inside a quantity of little fruits 
as big as crane's eggs; and when these are 
broken there oxudes a juice of reddish-yellow 
colour and delicious flavour. Sometimes the 
fruit hangs on the branches, as with other 
trees; but sometimes it grows from the 
roots, like the fo-ling {Radix Chinae), which 
is found under the ground."— Julien, iii. 75. 

c. 1328.—"There are some trees that bear 
a very big fruit called chaqui ; and the fruit 
is of such size that one is enough for aliout 
five persons. There is another tree that has 
a fruit like that just named, and it is calted 
Blaqvi [a corruption of Malayal. variiia, 
‘superior fruit’J, quite as big and as sweet, 
bat not of the same species. Those fruits 
never grow upon the twigs, for these are not 
able to bear their weight, but only from the 
main branches, and even from the trunk of 
the tree itself, down to the very roots."— 
Friar Jordan us, 13-14. 

A unique MS. of the travels of Friar 
Odoric, in the Palatine Library at 
Florence, contains the following curious 
passage:— 

c. 1330.—“And there he also trees which 
produce fruits so big that two will be a load 
for a strong man. And when they are eaten 
you must oil your hands and your mouth; 
they are of a fragrant odour and very 
savoury; the fruit is called c habastti.” The 
name is probably corrupt- (perhaps chacassi J). 
But the passage about oiling the hands and 
lips is aptly elucidated by the description 
in Baber's Memoirs (*ee below), a descrip¬ 
tion matchless in its way. and which fans 
off sadly in tho new translation by M. 
Pavet de Courteille, which quite omits the 
"haggises.” 

c. 1335.—“The Shald and BarJci. This 
name is given to certain trees which li v e to 
a great age. Their leaves are like those 
of the walnut, and the fruit grows direct 
out of the stem of the tree. The fruits 
borne nearest to the ground are the Ixtrk i; 
they are sweeter and better-flavoured than 
the ShaM . . etc. (much to the same 
effect as before ).—Ibn Batata, iii. 127 ; see 
also iv. 228. 

o. 1360.—“There is again another wonder¬ 
ful tree called Cbake-iWiute, aa big as an 
oak. Its fruit is produced from the trunk, 
and not from the branches, and is something 
marvellous to see, being as big as a great 
lamb, or a child of three years old. It has 
a hard rind like that of our pine-cones, so 
that you have to cut it open with a hatchet; 
inside it has a pulp of surpassing flavour, 
. with the sweetness of honey, and of the best 
Italian melon ; and this also contains some 
600 chestnnta of like flavour, which are 


capital eating when roasted.” — John di 
Marignolli , in Cathay, Ac., 868. 

c. 1440. — "There is a tree commonly 
found, the trunk of which bears a fruit 
resembling a pine-cone, but so big that a 
man can hardly lift it; the rind Is green 
and hard, but still yields to the pressure of 
the finger. Inside there are some 250 or 
300 pippins, as big as figs, very sweet in 
taste, and contained in separate membranes. 
These have each a kernel within, of a windy 
quality, of tho consistence and taste of 
chestnuts, and which are roasted like chest¬ 
nuts. And when cast among embers (to 
roast), unless you mako a cut in them they 
will explode and jump out. The outer rind 
of the fruit is given to cattle. Sometimes 
the fruit is also found growing from tho 
roots of the tree underground, and these 
fruits excel tho others in flavour, wherefore 
they are sent as presents to kings and petty 
princes. These (moreover) have no kernels 
inside them. The tree itself resembles a 
large fig-tree, and the leaves are cut into 
fingers like the hand. The wood resembles 
box, and so it is esteemed fur many uses. 
The name of tho tree is Cachi” {i.e. fiichi 
or Tzacchi). — jVieolo de' Conti. 

The description of the loaves . . . “fohis 
da modum pafmi inhreisis "—is tho only slip 
in this admirable description. Conti must, 
in memory, have confounded the Jack with 
its - congener the bread-fruit (Artocarpus 
inasa or inmsitdlia). We have translated 
from Poggio’s Latin, as tho version by Mr. 
Winter Jones in India in the XVth Century 
is far from accurate. 

1530.—“Another is the hulhil. This has 
a very bad look and flavour (odour '!). It 
looks like a sheep’s stomach stuffed and 
made into a haggis. It has a sweet sickly 
taste. Within it are stonos like a filbert. 

. . . The fruit is very adhesive, and on 
account of this adhesive quality many rub 
their mouths wirh oil before eating them. 
They grow not only from tho branches and 
trunk, but from its root. You would say 
that the tree was all hung round with 
haggises ! ” — Lm/den and Era hue's Baber , 
325. Here kadh it represents the Hind, 
name kajhal. Tho practico of oiling tho 
lips on account of tho “adhesive quality" 
(or as modern mortals would call it, ' sticki¬ 
ness ’) of the jack, is still usual among natives, 
anrl is tho cause of a proverb on premature 
precautions : C’dch'h men Baikal, honfk men 
tel / “You havo oiled your lips while the 
jack still hangs on tho troo !*’ We may 
observe that the call of the Indian cuckoo 
in in some of the Gapgctic districts rendered 
by the natives as Baikal pattd! Baikal 
pakkdJ i.e. “Jack’s ripe,” tne bird appear¬ 
ing at that season. 

[1647.—** I consider it right to make over 
to them in perpetuity . . . one palm grovo 
and an area for planting certain mango trees 
and Jack trees (mangueiras e jiquiru) 
situate in the village of Calangnte. . . 

— A rckiv. Port. Orient., fuse. 5, No. 88.J 

c. 1590.—“In Sircar Haiypoor there are 
plenty of the fruits called BeUhnti end 
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JBudhul; toons of the first are to large a* 
to be too heavy for. one man to carry."— 
Gladwin's Ayeen, ii. 26. In Blochmann’s ed. 
of the Persian text he reads barhal, [and so 
In Jarrett’s trans. (ii. 152),] which is a Hind, 
name for the Ariocarjnu Lakoocha of Roxb. 

1563. — “R, What fruit is that which is 
at big as the largest (coco) nuts ? 

“ 0. You just now ate the chestnut* from 
inside of it, and you said that roasted they 
were like real chestnuts. Now you shall eat 
the envelopes of these . . . 

“ R. They taste like a mulou; but not 
so good as the better melons. 

“0. True. And owing to their viscous 
nature thoy are ill to digest; or say rather 
they are not digested at all, and often issue 
from thu body quite unchanged. 1 don’t 
much use them. They are called in Malavar 
jacas ; in Canarin ana Guzemti /mhAs. . . . 
The tree is a great and tall one; and the 
fruits grow from the wood of tho stem, right 
up to it, and not on the branches like other 
fruits."- -Garcia, f. 111. 

[1598.—“A certain fruit that in Malabar 
is called iaca, in (.’anara and Gusurate 
Famtr and Puiiatta , by tho Arabians /'«»(«, 
by tho Persians Fit mix." — I.inschot*n , Hak. 
.Hoc. ii. 20. 

[c. 1610.- ‘‘The Jaques is a tree of the 
height of a chestnut. —Pynud dr La ml, 
Hak. Hoc. ii. 366. 

[1623. -“ We had Ziaccbe, a fruit very 
rare at this time. ”— dtUa Valle, Hak. 
Hoc. ii. 264.) 

1673.--“ Without, the town (Madrasi grows 
their Rice . . . JawkB, a Coat of Armour 
over it, hke an Hedg-hog’s, guards its 
weighty Fruit."— Fryer, 40. 

1810. — “The jack-wood . . . at. first 
yellow, becomes on exposure to tho air of 
the colour of mahogany, and is of its line 
a. grain.”— Alarm Graham, 101. 

1878.—“The monstrous jack that in its 
eccentric bulk contains a whole magazine of 
tastes and smells."- -Fh. Robin sun, In My 
Indian, Garden, 49-50. 

It will be observed that the older 
authorities mention two varieties of 
the fruit by the names of shaki and 
bark f, or modifications of these, different 
kinds according to Jordanus, onlv from 
different part# of the tree according to 
Ibn Bututa, P. Vincenzo Maria (1672) 
also distinguishes two kinds, one of 
which he calls Gi&cha Barm, the other 
Giacha papa or girasole. And Rheede, 
the great authority on Malabar plants, 
says (in. 19): 

“Of this tree, however, they reckon more 
than 30 varieties, distinguished by the 
quality of their fruit, but all may be reduced 
to two kinds; tho fruit of one kind diatin- 
uiahed hy plump and succulent pulp of 
elioious hon@y flavour, being the varalaj 
that of the other, filled with softer and more 


flabby pulp of inferior flavour, being the 
Tsjakapa' 

More modern writers seem to have 
less perception in such matters than 
the old travellers, who entered more 
fully and sympathetically into native 
tastes. Drury sd^s, however, “There 
are several varieties, but what is called 
the Honey-jack is by far the sweetest 
and best.” 

“ He that desireth to see more hereof 
let him reade Ludovicus Romanus, in 
bis fifth Booke and fifteene Chapter of 
his Navieaciouns, and Christopherus a 
Costa in his cap. of Iaca, and Gracia ah 
Horto, in the Second Booke and fourth 
Chapter,” saith the learned Paludanus 
. . . And if there be anybody so un¬ 
reasonable, so say we too—by all means 
let him do so ! [A part of this article 
is derived from the notes to Jordanus 
l>y one of the present writers. We may 
also add, in an! of such further investi¬ 
gation, that Paludanus is the latinised 
name of v.d. Broecke, the commentator 
on Linschoten. “ Ludovicus Romanus ” 
is our old friend Varthema, and “Gracia 
ah Horto” is Garcia De Orta.] 

JACKAL, s. The Cants aureus, L., 
seldom seen in the daytime, unless it he 
lighting with the vultures for carrion, 
but in shrieking multitudes, or rather 
what seem multitude's from the noise 
they make, entering the precincts of 
villages, towns, of Calcutta itself, after 
dark, and startling the newcomer with 
their hideous yells. Our word is not 
apjwirentlv Anglo-Indian, being takeu 
from the Turkish chatdl. But the 
Pers. shaghdi is dose, and Skt. srigdla, 
‘the lmwler,’is probably the first form. 
The common Hind, word is gidar, [‘the 
greedy one,’ Skt. gridh]. The jackal 
takes the place of the fox as the object 
of hunting ‘meets’ in India; the in¬ 
digenous fox being too small for sport. 

1554.—“Non procul inde audio magnum 
e la more m et velut hominum irridentium in- 
sultantiuinque voces. Interrago quid sit; 
. . . narrant mihi ululatum esse bestiarum, 
quas Tiircao Ci&csies vocant. . . ."— Bnebeq. 
Epist. i. p. 78. 

1615. —“The inhabitants do nightly house 
their goates and sheepe for fe&re of Iaccals 
(in my opinion no other than Foxes), whereof 
an infinite number do lurke in the obscure 
vaults.”— Sandy*, Relation, k o., 205. 

1616. —“. . . those jaokalls seem to be 
wild Doges, who in gnat companies ran 
up and down in the silent night, much 
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diaquieting the peace thereof, by their moat 
hideous noyse.”— Terry, ed. 1665, p. 371. 

1663.—“ Le tchek&l eat vn eapfcce de chien 
sauvage, lequel demeure tout le jour en 
terre, et sort la nuit criant trois ou quatre 
fois t certaines houres.”— De la BovUayt-le- 
Oouz, ed. 1657, p- 254. 

1672: —“There is yet another kind of 
beast which they call Jackh&lz; thoy are 
horribly greedy of man’s flesh, so the in¬ 
habitants beset the graves of their dead 
with heavy stones."— B aidants (Germ, ed.), 
422. 

1673.—“ An Hellish concert of Jackals (a 
kind of Fox).”— Fryer, 53. 

1681.--“ For here are many Jackalls, 
which catch their Henes, some Tigres that 
destroy their Cattle; but the greatest of all 
is the King; whose endeavour is to keep 
them poor and in want." — Knox, Ceylon., 87. 
On p. 20 he writes Jasoh. 

1711.— “ Jack calls are remarkable for 
Howling in the Might; one alone making 
as much noise as three or four Cur Dogs, 
and in different Notes, as if there were 
half a Dozen of them got togother."—- 
Loekyer , 382. 

1810.—Colebrooke (Essays, ii. 109, [Life, 
155]) spells ahakal- But Jackal was already 
English. 

c. 1816.— 

“ The jackal's troop, in gather'd cry. 

Bayed from afar, complainingly.” 

Siege of Corinth, xxxiii. 

1880.—“The mention of Jackal-bunting 
in one of the letters (ot Lord Minto) may 
remind some Anglo-Indians still living, of 
the days when the Calcutta hounds used to 
throw off at gun-fire.”— Sat. Rev. Fob. 14. 

JACK-SNIPE of English sportsmen 
is Gatlinago gallinula , Linn., smaller 
than the common snij>e, G. scolopacimts, 
Bonap. 

JACKASS COPAL. This is a 
trade name, and is a capital specimen 
of Nobson-Jobson. It is, according to 
Sir R. Barton, [Zanzibar, i. 357], a cor¬ 
ruption of chakdzi. There are three 
qualities of copal in the Zanziliar 
market. 1 . Sandarusi m'ti, or ‘Tree 
Copal,’ gathered directly from the tree 
which exudes it (Trachyldbium Moesam- 
bicense). 2. Chakdzi or chakazzi, dug 
from the* soil, hut seeming of recent 
origin, and priced on a par with No. 1 . 
3. The genuine Sandarusi, or true Copal 
(the Animd of the English market), 
which is also fossil, but of ancient 
production, and bears more than twice 
the price of 1 and 2 (see Sir J. Kirk in 
J. Linn. Soe. (Botany) for 1871). Of 
the meaning of chakdzi we have no 
authentic information. But consider¬ 


ing that a pitch made of copal and oil 
is used in Kufcch, and that the cheaper 
copal would naturally be used for such 
a purpose, we may suggest as probable 
that tne word is a corr. of jahdzi, and 
- ( ship- copal.’ 

JACQUETE, Town and Cape, n.p. 
The name, properly Jakad, formerly 
attached to a place at the extreme west 
horn of the Kathiawar Peninsula, where 
stands the temple of Dwarka (q.v.). 
Also applied by the Portuguese to the 
Gulf of Cutch. (See quotation from 
Camoens under DIUL-SIND.) The last 
important map which gives this name, 
so far as we are aware, is Aaron Arrow- 
smith’s great Map of India, 1816, in 
which Dwarka appears under the name 
of Juggut. 

1525.—(Melequyaz) “holds the revenue of 
Crystna, which is in a town called ZaguetS 
where there is a place of Pilgrimage of 
gentoos which is called Crysna. . . 
Lnnhrunfa das Cousas da India, 35. 

1553.—“ From the Diul estuary to the 
Point of Jaquete 38 leagues ; and from the 
same Jaquete, which is the site of one of 
the principal temples of that hoathenism, 
with a noble town, to our city Diu of the 
Kingdom of Guzarat, 58 leagues.”— Barros, 
I. ix. 1. 

1555.—“ Whilst the tide was at its greatest 
height we arrived at the gulf of Chakad, 
where we descried signs of fine weather, 
such as sea-horses, great snakes, turtles, 
and sea-weeds .”—Suit 'AH, p. 77. 

(1563.—“ Passed the point of J&cquette, 
whore is that famous temple of the Resbutos 
(see RAJPOOT). -Bairns, IV. iv. 4.] 

1726. —In Valontyn’s map wo find Jaquete 
marked as a town (at the west point of 
Kathiawar) and Kncettda da Jaquete for the 
Gulf of Cutch, 

1727. —“Tho next sea-port town to Baet, 
is Jigat. It stands on a Point of low Land, 
called Cape Jigat. The City makes a good 
Figure from the Sea, showing 4 or 5 high 
Steeples.”— A. Hamilton, i. 135; [ed. 1744J. 

1813.—“ Jigat Point ... on it is a 
pagoda; tho plane where it stands was 
formerly called Jigat More, but now by the 
Hindoos Dorecur (i.e. Dwarka, q.v.). At a 
distance the pagoda has very much the 
appearance ot a ship under sail. . . . Great 
numbers ot pilgrims from the interior visit 
Jigat pagoda. . . .’’—Milbvm, i. 150. 

1841.— “Jigat Point called also Dwarka, 
from the large temple of Dwarka standing 
near the coast. ‘ ’—Horsbvrgh, Directory, 6th 
ed., i. 480. 

JADE, a. The well-known mineral, 
so much prized in China, and so 
wonderfully wrought in that and 
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other Asiatic countries; the yaskm of 
the Persians; nephrite of mineralo¬ 
gists. 

The derivation of the word has been 
the subject of a good deal of contro¬ 
versy. We were at one time inclined 
to connect it with the yada-tdsh, the 
yada stone used by the nomads of 
Central Asia in conjuring for rain. 
The stone so used was however, ac¬ 
cording to P. Hyakinth, quoted in a 
note with which we were favoured by 
the lamented Prof. Anton Schiefner, 
a bezoar (q.v.). 

Major Raverty, in his translation of 
the fabakdl-i-Ndsiri , in a passage re¬ 
ferring to the regions of Tukliaristan 
and Bamiiin, has the following : “ That 
tract of country has also been famed 
and celebrated, to the uttermost parts 
of the countries of the world, for its 
mines of gold, silver, rubies, and 
crystal, bejfulah [jade], and other 
.[precious] things” (p. 421). On be- 
jddah his note runs ; “ The name of 

a gem, by some said to be a species 
of ruby, and by others a species of 
sapphire; hut jade is no doubt 
meant.” This interpretation seems 
however chiefly, if not altogether, sug¬ 
gested by the name ; whilst the epi¬ 
thets compounded of brjtida, as given 
in dictionaries, suggest a red mineral, 
which jade rarely is. And Prof. Max 
Muller, in an interesting letter to the 
Times , dated Jan. 10, 1880, states that 
the name jade was not known in 
Europe till after the discovery of 
America, and that the jade brought 
from America was called by the 
Spaniards pie-tiro de. ijada, because it 
was supposed to cure pain in the 
groin (Sp. ijada)-, for like reawns to 
which it was called lapis nephriticus, 
whence nephrite (sec Hailey , below). 
Sfceat, s. v. says: v ‘ It is of unknown 
origin ; but probably Oriental. Prof. 
Cowell finds yedti a material out of 
which ornaments are made, in the 
IHvyAvaddna ; hut it does not seem 
to lie Sanskrit.” Prof. Muller’s ety¬ 
mology seems incontrovertible; but 
the present work has afforded various 
examples of curious etymological co¬ 
incidences of this kind. [Prof. Max 
Mfiller’s etymology is now accepted by 
the N.E.D. and by Prof. Skeat in the 
new edition of his Concise Did. The 
latter adds that ijada is connected with 
the Latin ilia.] 


[1595.—“A kinds of greene stones, which 
the Spaniards call Piedns and we 

vee for spleene stones.”— Raleigh, Discos. 
Guiana, 24 (quoted in N.E.D.).] 

1730. — “Jade, a greenish Stone, border* 
ing on tbe colour of Olive, esteemed for its 
Hardness and Virtues by the Turks and 
Poles, who adorn their fine Sabres with it; 
and said to be a preservative against the 
nephritick Colick.’’— Baxley's Eng. Diet. s.v. 

JADOO, s. Hind, from Pers. jddu, 
Skt. ydtuy conjuring, rnagie, hocus- 
pocus. 

[1826.—'“Pray, sir,’ said the barber, ‘is 
that Sanscrit, or what language 1' ‘ May be 
it is jadoo,’ I replied, in a solemn and deep 
voice."— Pundurang Hart, ed. 1873, i. 127. J 

JADOOGUB, 8. Properly Hind. 
jddughar , ‘conjuring-house ’ (see the 
last). The term commonly applied by 
natives to a Freemasons’ Lodge, when 
there is one, at an English station. 
On the Bomliay side it js also called 
Shaitan Ichdna (see Burton’s Sind Re¬ 
visited), a name consonant to the ideas 
of an Italian priest who intimated to 
one of the piesenl writers that he had 
heard the raising of the devil was 
practised at Masonic meetings, and 
asked his friend’s opinion as to the 
fact. In K. India the Lodge is called 
Talai-vi-tta-Kovil, ‘Cut-head Temple,’ 
because part of the rite of initiation is 

a osed to consist in the candidate’s 
being cut off and put on again. 

JATNA, JATNAPATAM, n.p. 
The very ancient Tamil settlement, 
and capital of the Tamil kings on the 
singular peninsula which forms the 
northernmost part of Ceylou. The 
real name is, according to Emerson 
Tennent, Yalvannan, and it is on the 
whole proliable that this name is identi¬ 
cal witn the (iolilm (Prom.) of Ptolemy. 
[The Madras Gloss, gives the Tamil 
name as YdsJtppanam , from yazh-pdnam 
‘a lute-player 1 ; “called after a blind 
minstrel of that name from the Chola 
country, who by permission of the 
Singhalese king obtained possession of 
Jaffna, then uninliabited, and infcro- 
' dncod there a colony of the Tamul 
people."] 

1553.—“. . . the Kingdom Triquinamall, 
which at the upper eud of its coast adjoins 
another called Jafsnapataxn, which stands 
at the northern part of the island."— Barrot, 
III. ii. cap. i. 

o. 1566.—In Cesare do' Federici it is written 
Qiauifanpatan. — Ramutio, iii. 380a 
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[JAPFRY, 8. A screen or lattice- 
work, made generally of bamboo, used 
for various purposes, such as a fence, a 
support for climbing plants, &c. The 
ordinary Pers. ja’farl is derived from 
a person of the name of Ja’far; but 
Mr. Platts suggests '.hat in the sense 
under consideration it may be a corr. 
of Ar. zafirat , :afir, ‘a braided lock.* 

[1832.—“ Of vines, the branches must 
also be equally spread over the jaffry, so 
that light and heat may have access to 
the whole."— Trims. Ayrt. Hart. Sor. lnd. 
ii. 202.] 

JAGGERY, s. Coarse brown (or 
almost black) sugar, made from the 
sap of various }wilms. The wild date 
tree ( Phoenix sylvestris , Roxb.), Hind. 
khajiir, is that which chiefly supplies 

S aim-sugar in Guzerat and Coroman- 
el, and almost alone in Bengal. But 
the palmyra, the caryota, and the euco- 
palm all give it ; the first as the staple 
of Tinnevelly and northern Ceylon ; 
the second chiefly in southern Ceylon, 
where it is known to Eurojieans as the 
Jaggexy Palm, (kititl of natives) ; the 
third is much drawn for toddy (<!•'>'•) 
in the coast districts of Western India, 
and this is occasionally boiled for sugar. 
Jaggery is usually made in the form of 
small round cakes. Great quantities 
are produced in Tinnevelly, where the 
cakes used to pass as a kind of currency 
(as cakes of salt used to pass in parts 
of Africa, and in Western China), and 
do even yet to some small extent. In 
Bombay all rough unrefined sugar-stuff 
is known by this name ; and it is the 
title under which all kinds of half- 
prepared sugar is classified in the tariff 
of the Railways there. The word 
jaggery is only another form of sugar 
(q.v.), beinj; like it a corr. of the Skt. 
sarkard , Konkani sakbtrd , [Malayal. 
chakkard , whence it passed into Port. 
jagara, jagra). 

1516.—“Sugar of palms, which they call 
xagara." — Barbosa. 59. 

1553.—Exports from the Maldives “also 
of Bsh-oil, coco-nuts, and jigara, which is 
made from tbeso after the manner of sugar." 
— Barros, Dec. III. liv. iii. cap. 7. 

1561.—“ Jagre, which is sugar of palm- 
trees.”— Correa, Lendas, i. 2, 592. 

1563.—“And after they have drawn this 
pot of para, if the tree gives much they 
draw another, of which they make sugar, 
prepared either by sun or Are, and this they 
call jagra. ”— Garcia, f. 67. 


e. 1567.—“Thera come every yeera from 
Cochin and from Cananor tenne or iifteene 
great Shippes (to Chaul) laden with great 
nuts . . . and with sugar made of the selfe 
same nuts called Giagra.”— Caesar Frederikr, 
in Hail. ii. 344. 

1598.— “Of the aforesaid sura they like¬ 
wise make sugar, which is called Iagra; 
they seeth the water, and set it in the sun, 
whereof it becoineth sugar, but it is little 
esteemed, because it is of a browne colour." 
— Linschoten, 102 ; [Hak. Soo. ii. 49]. 

1616.—“Some small quantity of wine, but 
not common, is made among them; they 
call it Baak (see ARRACK), distilled from 
Sugar, and a spicy rinde of a tree called 
Jagra."—7Vm/, ed. 1665, p. 365. 

1727.—“The Produce of the Samorin’s 
Country is . . . Cocoa-Nut, and that tree 
produceth Jaggery, a kind of sugar, and 
Copera (see COPRAH), or the kernels of the 
Nut dried.”— A. Hamilton, i. 306; [ed. 1744, 
i. 3081. 

e. 1750-60.—“Arrack, a coarse sort of 
sugar called Jagree, and vinegar are also 
extracted from it" (coco-palm). —Grose, i. 47. 

1307-—“The Tari or fermented juice, and. 
the Jagory or inspissated juice of the Pal¬ 
mira tree . . . are in this country more 
esteemer] than those of the wild date, which 
is contrary to the opinion of the Bengalese." 
— F. Jliichaiutn, Mysore, Ac., i. 5. 

1860.—“ In thus state it is sold as jaggary 
in the bazaars, at ul>out three farthings per 
pound.”— Tenncnt’s Ceylon, iii. 524. 

JAGHEER, JAGHIRE, ». Pters. 
jdgir, lil. 1 place-holding.’ A hereditary 
assignment of land ana of its rent as 
annuity. 

[e. 1590 .— l ~ Furm&n-i-ealnts are issued for 
. . . appointments to jagirs, without 
military service."—.Ha, i. 261. 

[1617.---“ Hee quittes diuers small Jaggers 
to the King.”— Sir T. Bor, Hak. Soc. ii. 449.] 

c. 1666.—“. . . Not to speak of wbat 
they finger out of the Pay of every Horse¬ 
man, and of the number of the Horses; 
which eertainly amounts to very considerable 
Pensions, especially if they cau obtain good 
J&h-ghira, that is, good Lands for their 
Pensions.”— Bernier, E.T. 66 ; [ed. Constable, 
213]. 

1673.—“It (Surat) has for its Mainten¬ 
ance the Income of six Villages; over 
which the Governor sometimes presides, 
sometimes not, being in the Jaggaa, or 
diocese of another."—Fryer, 120. 

,, “ Jageab, an Annuity.’’— Ibid. Index, 
vi. 

1768.—“ 1 say, Madam, I know nothing of 
books; and yet I believe upon a land- 
carriage fishery, a stamp act, or a jaghire, 
I can talk my two hours without feeling 
the want of them.”—Mr. Lofty, in The 
Good-Natured Man , Act ii. 
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1778.—“Should it bo more agreeable to 
the parties, Sir Matthew will settle upon 
Sit John and his Lady, for their joint lives, 

■wsl-a JaggMn? 

“ Thomas .— The term is Indian, and 
means an annual Income.” — Foote, The 
Nabob, i. 1. 

We believe the traditional stage pro¬ 
nunciation in these passages .is Jag Hire 
(assonant in both syllables to Quag Mire ); 
and this is also the pronunciation givon in 
some dictionaries* 

1778.—“. . . Jaghires, which were always 
rents arising from lands."— Orme, ed. 1803, 
ii. 52. 

1809.—“ He was nominally in possession of 
a larger jaghire.”— Ld. Valentin, i. 401. 

A territory adjoining Fort St. George 
was long known as the Jaghire, or the 
ComfM) y/j Jaghire, and is often so men¬ 
tioned in histories of the 18th century. This 
territory, granted to the Company by the 
Nabob of Arcot in 1750 and 1763, nearly 
answers to the former Collectorato of Chen- 
galput and present (’ollectonite of Madras. 

[In the following the reference is to 
the Jirgah or tribal council of the 
Pathan tribes on the N.W. frontier. 

[1900.—“No doubt upon the occasion of 
l*ord Gumou's introduction to the Waziris 
and the Mohmund*. ho will inform their 
Jagirs that he has long since written a 
book about them. 1 ’ — Oontnhjtorarg Rem 
Aug. p. 282. J 

JAGHEERDAR, s. P.-H. jdgir- 
dtir , the holder of a jagheer. 

[1813.—“. . . in the Mohratta empire the 
principal Jaghiredars, or nobles, appear in 
the field. . . — Forbes, Or, Mem, 2nd ed, 

i. 328.] 

1826.—“The Resident, many officers, 
men of rank . . , j&gheerdars, Brahmins, 
and Pundits, were present, assembled round 
my father .”—Pandurang Hari, 389; [ed. 
1873, ii. 259], 

1883. — “The Sikhs administered the 
country by means of jagheerdaxa, and 
paid them by their jagheers; the "English 
administered it by highly paid British 
officers, at the same time that they en¬ 
deavoured to lower the land-tax, and to 
introduce grand material reforms." — 
Botwortk Smith, L. of Li, Lawrence, i. 378. 

JAIL-KHANA, a. A hybrid word 
for ‘a gaol, 1 commonly used in the 
Bengal Presidency. 

JAIN, s. and adi. The non-Brah- 
manical sect so called; believed to 
represent the earliest heretics of Bud¬ 
dhism, at present chiefly to be found in 
the Bombay Presidency. ' There are a 
lev in Mysore, Oonara, and in some 


parts of the Madras Presidency, but in 
the Middle Ages they appear to have 
been numerous on the co|st of the Pen¬ 
insula generally. They are also found 
in various parts of Central and Northern 
India andRehar. The Jains are gener¬ 
ally merchants, mid some have been 
men of enormous wealth (see Cole - 
broolce's Essays, i. 378 seqq. ; [Lassen, in 
Ind. Antiq. ii. 183 seqq., 258 seqq. 1). The 
name is Skt. jaina, meaning a follower 
of jina. The latter word is a title 
applied to certain saints worshipped 
by the; sect in the place of gi>ds; it is 
also a name of the Buddhas. An 
older name for the followers of the 
sect, appears to have been NirgmrUha, 
‘without liond.’ properly the title of 
Jain ascetics only (otherwise Yatis), 
[and in particular of the Digambara 
or ‘sky-clad,’ naked branch} ( Burnell , 
S. Indian Palaeography, p. 47, note.) 

[c. 1590.—“Jaina. The founder of this 
wonderful system was .lina, also called 
Arhat, or Arhant.” —A In, ed. Jarrell, iii. 188.] 

JALEEBOTE, s. Jdlibot. A 
marine corruption of jolly-boat (Roe¬ 
buck). (See GALLEVAT.) 

JAM, s. Jim. 

a. A title borne by certain chiefs in 
Kutch, in Kathiawar, and on the 
lower Indus. The derivation is very 
obscure (see Elliot, i. 495). The title 
is probably Biliich originally. There 
' are several Jams in Lower Sind and 
its borders, and notably the Jdtn of 
Las Bela State, a well-known depend¬ 
ency of Kelat, bordering the sea. [Mr. 
Longworth Dames writes; “ I do not 
think the word is of Balochi origin, 
although it is certainly made use of 
iu the Balochi language. It is rather 
Sindhi, in the broad sense of the word, 
using Sindhi as the natives do, refer¬ 
ring to the tribes of the Indus valley 
without regard to the modem bound¬ 
aries of the province of Sindh. As 
far as I know, it is used as a title, not 
by Baloches, but by indigenous tribes 
of Rajput or Jat origin, now, of course, 
all Musulmans. The J&m of Las Bela 
belongs to a tribe of this nature known 
as the Jamhat. In the Dera Ghftzf 
Kh&n District it is used by certain 
local notables of this class, none of 
them Baloches. The principal tribe 
there using it is the Udh&na. It 
is also an honorific title among the 
Modus of Dera Gh&zl Khan town.”} 
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[o. 1690.—“ On the Gujarat 'side towards 
the south is a Zaraind&r of note whom they 
call Jim. . . — Ain, ed. JarreU, ii. 250. 

[1843.—See #der DAWK.] 

b. A nautical measure, Ar. zdm, pi. 
azwdm. It occurs in the form geme 
in a quotation of H314 under JA8K. 
It is repeatedly used in the Mohit of 
Sidi 'Alt, published in the J. As. Soc. 
Bengal. It. would appear from J. Priu- 
sep’s remarks there that the word is 
used in various ways. Thus Baron J. 
Hammer writes to Prinsep: “ Con¬ 
cerning the measure of azwdm the first 
section of the Hid. chapter explains 
as follows: ‘ The zdm is either the 
practical one (’urfi), or the rhetorical 
(istilaJii —but this the acute Prinsep 
suggests should be astarldh i, ‘pertain¬ 
ing to the divisions of the astrolabe ’). 
The practical is one of the 8 parts into 
which day and night are divided ; the 
rhetorical (but read the astrolabir) is 
the 8th part of an inch (isdbu) in the 
ascension and descension of t lie stars ; 

. . . an explanation which helps me 
not a bit to understand the true 
measure of a zdm, in the reckoning of 
a ship’s course.” Prinsep then eluci¬ 
dates this: The zdm in practical par¬ 
lance is said to be the 8tli part of day 
and night ; it is in fact a nautical 
watch or Hindu pahar (see PUHUR). 
Again, it is the 8th part, of the ordinary 
inch, like the jau or barleycorn of the 
Hindus (tlie 8tli part of an antj»l or 
digit), of which jau, zdm is possibly a 
corruption. Again, the isdba or inch, 
and the zdm or l of an inch, had been 
transferred to the rude angle-instru¬ 
ments of the Arab navigators; and 
Prinsep deduces from statements in 
Sidi ’Ali’s book that the isdba ’ was very 
nearly equal to 96' and the zdm to 12'. 
Prinsep had also found on enquiry 
among Aral.) mariners, that the term 
zk m was still well known to nautical 
people as I of a geographical degree, or 
12 nautical miles, quite confirmatory of 
the former calculation; it was also 
stated to he still applied to terrestrial 
measurements (see J.A.S.B. v. 642-3). 

1013.—“J’ai d6j?t pari6 do S<?rira (road 
Sarbaza) qui est situ€e k I’extremitt? de 
Hie de Ltaneri, hcent-vingt skmk do Kala.” 
— AjAib-al-Jfind, ed. Van. dec Lith et Marcel 
Devie f 176. 

„ “Un inarm m’a rapports qu’il 
avait fait la travenfe de Sdrira (Sarbaza) k 
la Chine dans an Sambouq («ee 8AMSOOK). 
'Naas avioni parcouru,' dit-il, ‘on eepaoe 


de oinquante limi loraqu’ano temptte 
fondit sur notre embarcation. . . . Ayant 
fait de 1’eau, nous remimes k la voile vers 
le Sonf, suivant sea instructions, et nous y 
abord&mea sains ot saufs, aprfes un voyage 
de quinse skunk.” — Ibid. pp. 190-91. 

1564. — “26th Voyage from Calicut to 
Kardafun" (see GUARDAFUI). 

“. . . you run from Calicut to Kolfaini 
(i.e. Kalpeni, ono of tho I-occadive Ids.) 
two z&ms in tho direction of W. by S., tho 

8 or 9 s&ms W.S.W. (this course is in tho 

9 degree channel through the Laccadives), 
then you may rejoice as you havo got clear 
of the islands of Fill, from thence W. by N. 
and W.N.W. till the pole is 4 inches and a 

quarter, and then true west to Kardafun.” 

* * * * l. 

“27th Voya'.k, from 1)16 to Malacca. 

“ Leaving Pin you go first S.8.E. till the 
polo is 5 inches, and side then towards the 
land, till tho distance between it and tho 
ship is six Sims; from thence you steer 
S.S.E. . . . you must not side all at once 
but by degrees, first till the farJeadain 
1 .4 and 7 in the Little Bear) are made by a 
quarter less than 8 inches, from thenco to 
S.E. till the farkadam are 71 inches, from 
thence true east at a rate of 18 z&xnB, then 
you have passed Ceylon.”— The Mohit, in 
J.A .0.11. v. 465. 

The meaning of this last readier is: 
“Steer S.S.H. till you am in 8“ N. Lat. 
(hit. of Cape Comorin); make then a little 
more casting, but keep 72 miles lietween 
you and tbe coast of Ceylon till you find the 
j3 and y <>f Ursa Minor have ail altitude 
of only V/' 24' (/.<•. till you aro in N. Iat. 
6° or 6“), and then steer (hie oast. When 
you havo gone 216 mile* you will be quite 
clear of ('ey Ion.” 

1625. —“ We cast anchor under the island 
of Kharg, which is distant from Cais, which 
we left behind us, 24 giam. Giant is a 
measure used by tho Arab and Persian 
pilots iii the Persian Gulf ; and every giam 
is equal to 3 leagues; insomuch that from 
Cais to Kharg wo had made 72 leagues.”— 
1*. delta I'alfr, ii. 816. 

JAMBOO, JUMBOO, a Tlu* Hose- 
apple, Eugenia jumbos , L. Jambosa 
vulgaris, liecand.; Skt. jambs , Hind. 
jam, jambu, jamnil, &r. This is the 
use m Bengal, lmt there is great 
confusion in application, both col¬ 
loquially and in books. The name 
jambu is applied in some parts of 
India to the exotic guava, (q.v.), as 
well as to other species of Eugenia; 
including the jdmun (see JAMOON), 
with which the rose-apple is often con¬ 
founded in books. They are very 
different fruits, though they have both 
been classed by Linnaeus under the 
genus Eugenia (see further remarks 
under JAMOON). [Mr. Skeat notes that 
the word is applied by the Malays both 
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to the rose-apple and the guava, and 
Wilkinson (Diet. s.v.) notes a large 
number of fruits to which the name 
jamfo& is applied.] 

Garcia de Orta mentions the rose- 
apple under the name Iamboa, and 
says 0563) that it had been recently 
introduced into Goa from Malacca. 
This may have been the Eugenia Malac- 
censis, L., which is stated in Forbes 
Watson’s Catalogue of nomenclature to 
be called in Bengal Maldka Jamrui, 
and in Tamil Maldkd maram i.e. 

‘ Malacca tree.’ The Skt. name jambu 
is, in the Malay language, applied with 
distinguishing adjectives to all the 
species. 

[1598.—“The trees whereon the Iambos 
do grow are as great as Plumtroes.” - 
Lintchoten, link. Soc. ii. 31.] 

167*2. — P. Vincenzo Maria describes the 
Giambo d’India with groat precision, and 
also tho Giambo di China—no doubt J. 
malarcrnsit- -but at too great length for 
extract, pp. 351-352. 

1673.—“ In the South a Wood of Jamboes, 
Mangoes, Cocoes.”— Fryer, 46. 

1727.--“Their Jambo Moftwra (at (roa) is 
very Iwautiful and pleasant.”—.4. Hamilton , 
i. 255; [od. 1744, i. 258], 

1810. —“Tho jnmboo, a species of rose- 
applo, with its flower like crimson tassels 
covering every part of the stem."-' Maria 
Graham, 22. 

JAMES AND MARY, n.p. The 
name of a famous sand-bank in the 
Hoogly R. l>elow Calcutta, which has 
been fatal to many a shin. It is 
mentioned under 1748, in the record 
of a survey of the river quoted in Long, 
p. 10. It is a common allegation that 
the name is a corruption of the Hind, 
words jal mart , with the supposed 
meaning of ‘dead water.’ But the 
real origin of the name dates, as Sir 
G. Birdwood has shown, out of India 
Office records, from the wreck of a 
vessel called the “ Royal James and 
Mary” in September 1694, on that 
sand-bank ( Letter to the Court , from 
Chuttanuttee , Dec. 19, 1694). [Re¬ 
port on Old Records , 90.] This shoal 
appears by name in a chart belonging 
to the English Pilot, 1711. 

JAMMA, s. P. —H. jdma, a piece 
of native clothing. Thus, in composi¬ 
tion, see PYJAMMA8. Also stuff for 
clothing, &c., e.g. mom -jama, wax¬ 
cloth. [“The Jama, may have been 


brought by the Aryans from Central 
Asia, but as it is still now seen it is 
thoroughly Indian and of^ncient date" 

(Rajenaratala Mitra, Imo-Aryans, i. 
187 teq.] 

[1813.—“ The better sort (of Hindus) wear 
... a Jama, or Ion# gown of white calico, 
which is tied round the middle with a 
fringed or embroidered sash.”— Forbes, Or. 
Mem. 2nd ed. i. 52]. 

JAMOON, a -Hind, jdmun, jdman, 
jdmli , &c. The name of a poor fruit 
common in many parts of India, and 
apparently in E. Africa, the Eugenia 
jambolana , Lamk. (Calyptranthes jam- 
bolana of Wjlldenow, Syzygium jambo- 
lanwm of Decand.) This seems to be 
confounded with the Eugenia jambo\ 
or Rose-apple (see JAMBOO, above), by 
the author of a note on Leyden’s Baber 
which Mr. Erskine justly corrects 
(Baber’s own account is very accurate), 
by the translators of Ibn Batuta, and 
apparently, as regards the botanical 
name, by Sir R. Burton. The latter 
gives jamli as the Indian, and zam as 
the Arabic name. The name jambo, 
appears to be applied to this fruit at 
Bombay, which of course promotes the 
confusion spoken of. In native 
practice the stones of this fruit have 
T>een alleged to be a cure for diabetes, 
but European trials do not seem to 
have confirmed this. 

c. 13**. —“The inhabitants (of Mombasa) 
gather also a fruit which they call jam On, 
and which resembles an olive ; it has a stone 
like the olive, but has a very sweet taste." 
—tbn Batuta, ii. 191. Elsewhere the trans¬ 
lators write tckoumo&n (iii. 128, iv. 114, 229), 
a spelling indicated in the original, but 
surely by some error. 

c. 1530.—“Another is the jamaiL ... It 
is on tho wholes fine looking tree. Its fruit 
resembles the black grape, but has a more 
acid taste, and is not very good."— Baber, 
325. The note on this runs: “This, Dr. 
Hunter says, is the Eugenia Jambolana, the 
rose-apple ( Eugenia jambolana. but not the 
rose-apple, which is now called Eugenia 
jambu.— D.W.). The jdman has no resem¬ 
blance to the rose-apple ; it is more like an 
oblong sloe than anything else, but grows 
on a tall tree.” 

1563.—“ 1 will eat of those olives,-, at 

least they look like such ; but they are very 

astringent (ponticas) as if binding,-, and 

yet they do look like ripe Cordova olives. 

“0. They are called jambolonee, and 
grow wild in a wood that looks like a 
myrtle grove; in its leaves the tree resembles 
the arbutus; but like the jack, the people 
of the country don’t hold this fruit for very 
wholesome.”— Garcia, f. Illy, 
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1869.—“ Tbe Indian jamli. ... It ia a 
noble tree, which adorns some of the ooaat 
Tillages and plantations, and it ptoduoee a 
damson-like flpuit, with a pleasant sub-add 
flavour:"—Jwtos, in J.R.G.S. ix. 30. 

JANQADA, b. This name was 

S ' ran to certain responsible guides in 
e Nair country who escorted 
travellers from one inhabited place 
to another, guaranteeing their security 
with their own lives, like the Bh&ts 
of Guzerat. The word is Malay&l. 
ehannddam (*.«. changng&dam, [the 
Madras Gloss, writes charmdtam, and 
derives it from Skt. sanghdta, 1 union ’]), 
with the same spelling as that of tne 
word given as the origin of jangar or 
j&ng&da, ‘ a raft.’ These iancadas or 
jangadas seem al9o to have been placed 
in other confidential and dangerous 
charges. Thus: 

1543.—“ This man who so resolutely died 
was one ot the Jangadas of the Pagode. 
They are called jangadas because the kings 
and lords of those lands, according to a 
custom of theirs, send as guardians of the 
houses of tiie Pag odes in their territories, 
two men as captains, who are men of honour 
and good cavaliers. Such guardians are 
colled jangadas. and have soldiers of guard 
under them, ana are as it were the Coun¬ 
sellors and Ministers of the affairs of the 
pagodes, and they receive their maintenance 
from the establishment and its revenues. 
And sometimes the king changes them and 
appoints others.”— Correa, iv. 328. 

c. 1610.—“ I travelled with another Cap¬ 
tain . . . who had with him these Jsagai, 
who are the Nair guides, and who are 
found at the gates of towns to act as escort 
to those who require them. . . . Every one 
takes them, the weak for safety and protec¬ 
tion, those who are stronger, .and travel in 
great companies and well armed, take them 
only as witnesses that they are not aggressors 
in case of any dispute with the Nairs."— 
Pyrard it Laeal, eh. xxv. ; [Halt. Soc. i 339, 
and see Mr. Gray's note in loro]. 

1672.—“The safest of all ioumeyings in 
India are those through the Kingdom of the 
Nairn ami the Samonn, if you travel with 
CHaaeadas, the most perilous if you go 
•tone. These Giaaoadaa are certain heathen 
men, who venture their own life and the 
lives of their kinsfolk for small remunera¬ 
tion, to guarantee the safety of travellers.” 
— P. Vincemo Maria, 127. 

See also Chungathun i, in Burton's Goa, 
p. 198. 

JANGAB, s, A raft Port, jan- 
aada. [“ A double platform canoe made 
1>! placing a floor of boards across two 
boats, with a bamboo railing.” ( Madras 
Qloss.).'\ This word, chiefly colloquial, 
is tne Tamil-Malayal. shangddam, 


channdtam (for the derivation of which 
see JAJfGADA). It is a word of par¬ 
ticular interest as being one of the few 
Dravidian words, [but perhaps ulti¬ 
mately of Skt. origin^, preserved in 
the remains of classical antiquity, 
occurring in the Periplus as our quo¬ 
tation snows. Bluteau does not call 
the word an Indian term. 

c. 80-90.—“ The vessels belonging to these 
places {Camara, Poduci, and Sopatma on the 
east ooaatl which hog the shore to limyrioS 
(Dimyriei), and others also called 'Edyyapa, 
which consist of the largest canoes of single 
timbers lashed together; and again those 
biggest of all which sail to Cnryae and 
Ganges, and are called KoXiriio^wnt.”— 
Periplus, in Mailer's Geog. Or. Min., i. 
“The first part of this name for boats or 
ships is most probably the Tam. kulinda = 
hollowed : the last fld<m=boat.”— Burnell, 
S.J. Palaeography, 6l2. 

c. 1504.—“He held in readiness many 
jangadas of timber.”— Correa, Lerulcu, I. 

c. 1540. — “. . . and to that purpose 
had already commanded two great Rafts 
(jflgadas), covered with dry wood, barrels 
of pitch and other combustible stuff, to be 
placed at the entering into the Port.”— 
Pinto (orig. cap. xlvi.), in Cogan , p. 56. 

1553.—“. . . the fleet . . . which might 
consist of more than 200 rowing vessels of 
all kinds, a great part of them combined 
into Jangadas in order to carry a greater 
mass of men, and among them two of these 
contrivances on which were 150 men.”— 
Burros, II. i. 5. 

1598. — “ Such as stayed in the ship, some 
tooke bords, deals, and other peace* of 
wood, and bound them together (which y« 
Portingalf) cal laagadaa) every man what 
they could catch, all hoping to save their 
lives, but of all those there came but two 
men safe to shore.”— Binschottn , p. 147 ; 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 181; and see Mr. Gray on 
Pyrard de ImvuI, Hak. Soc. i. 53 seq.\ 

1602.—“ For bis object was to see if he 
could rescue them in jangadas, which he 
ordered him immediately to put together of 
baulks, planks, and oars.”—Couto, Dec. IV. 
liv. iv. cap. 10i 

1756.—“. . . having set fire to a jungodo 
of Boats, these driving down towards the 
Fleet, compelled them to weigh.”— Capt. 
Jackson, in Jialrymple's Or. Rep.i. 199. 

c. 1790. — “ Bangarie." See quotation 
under HACKERY. 

c. 1793.—“ Nous nous remimes en chemin 
h six heures dn matin, et pass&mes la 
rivihre dans un aaagaxie ou oanot fait d’un 
palmier oretisd.”— Jfaafner, ii. 77. 

JANGOMAY, ZANQOMAY. 
JAMAHBY, &c., n.p. The town and 
i state of Siamese Laos, called by the 
Burmese Zmmi , by the Siamese Ximg- 
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mai or Kiang-mai, &c., is so called in 
narratives of the 17th century. Serious 
efforts to establish trade with this place 
were made by the £.1. Company in 
the early part of the 17th century, of 
which notice will l>e found in Purchas, 
Pilgrimage, and Sainsbury, e.g. in vol. 
i. (1614), pp. 311, 325 ; (1615) p. 425 ; 
(1617) ii. p. 90. The place has again 
become the scene of commercial and 
political interest; an English Vice- 
Consulate has been established ; and a 
railway survey undertaken. [See 
Hallett , A Thousand Miles on an 
Elephant, 74 seqq.] 

c. 1544.—“Out of this Lake of Singa- 
pamor ... do four very large and deep 
rivers proceed, whereof the first . . . run¬ 
neth Eastward through all the Kingdoms 
of Soman and .Siam . . . ; the Second, 
Jangumaa . . . disimboking into the Sea 
by the Bar of Martahano in the Kingdom 
of Pegu. . . .”—Pinto (in Cogan, 165). 

1553.— (Barron illustrates the position of 
the different kingdoms of India by the 
figure of a (left) hand, laid with the palm 
downwards) “And as regards the western 
part, following always the sinew of the 
forefinger, it will correspond with the ranges 
of mountains running from north to south 
along which lie the kingdom of Avi, and 
Bremtf, and JangomA."— IJ I. ii. 5. 

c. 1687.—“ 1 wentfrom Pegu to Iamayhey, 
which is in the Countroy of the lAingeiannee, 
whom we call I&ngomes ; it is five and 
twentie day os journey to Northeast from 
Pegu. . . . Hither to Iamayhey come many 
Merchants out of China, and bring great 
store of Musko, Gold, Silver, and many 
things of China worke.” — Jt. Fitch, in 
Ilakl. ii. 

c. 1606.--“ But the people, or most part 
of them, fled to the territories of the King 
of J&ngoma, whore they were met by the 
Padre Friar Francisco, of the Annunciation, 
who was there negotiating . . ."—Bocarro, 
136. 

1612. —“The Siamese go out with their 
heads shaven, and leave long mustachioes 
on their faces ; their garb is much like that 
of the Poguans. The same may be said of 
the Jangomu and the Laojoes " (see LAN 
JOHN).— Couto, V. vi. 1. 

c. 1615.—“The King (of Pegu) which now 
reigneth . . . hath iu his time recovered 
from the King of Sgam . . . the town and 
kingdom of Z&ngomay, and therein an 
Englishman called Thomas Samuel, who not 
long before had been sent from Syam by 
Master Lucas A nth-un ison , to discover the 
Trade of that country by the sale of eortaine 
goods sent along with him for that purpose." 
— IK. Method, Tn Purchas, v. 1006. 

[1617.—“ Jugama. ” See under JUDEA. 
[1795.—“ Zemee." See under SHAN.] 


JAPAN, n.p. Mr. Giles says: 
“Our word is from Jeh-jm«,±he Dutch 
orthography of the Japanese Nt-pon.” 
What the Dutch have to do with the 
matter is hard to see. [“Our word 
4 Japan' and the Japanese Nihon or 
Nippon, are alike corruptions of JiK- 
pen, the Chinese pronunciation of the 
characters (meaning) literally ‘ sun- 
origin.’” (Chamberlain, Things Japanese, 
3rd <-d. 221).] A form cloeely resem¬ 
bling Japdn , as we pronounce it, must 
have prevailed, among foreigners at 
least, in China as early as the 13th 
century ; for Marco Polo calls it Chi- 
pan-gu or Jipan-kn, a name represent¬ 
ing the Chinese Zhi-pdn-Kwe (‘Sun- 
ongin-Kingdom’), the Kingdom of 
the Sunrise or Extreme Orient, of 
which the word Nipon or Niphon, 
used in Japan, is said to be a dialectic 
variation. But as there was a distinct 
gap in Western tradition between the 
14th century and the 16th, no doubt 
we, or rather the Portuguese, acquired 
the name from the traders at Malacca, 
in the Malay forms, which Crawfurd 
gives as Jdpung and Jdpang. 

1298. — “ Chipangu is au Island towards 
the oast in the high seas, 1,500 miles distant 
from the Continent; and a very great Island 
it is. The people are white, civilised, and 
well-favoured. They are Idolaters, and 
dependent on nobody. . . .”— Marco Polo, 
bk. iii. eh. 2. 

1505.—". . . and not far off they took 
a ship belonging to the King of Calichut; 
out of which they have brought me certain 
jewels of good value ; including Mccccc. 
pearls worth 8,000 ducats ; also three astro¬ 
logical instruments of silver, such as are 
not used by our astrologers, large and well- 
wrought, which I hold iu the highest estima¬ 
tion. They say that the King of Calichut 
had sent the said ship to an island called 
Saponin to obtain the said instruments. . . 

— Letter from the K. of Portugal (Dom 
Manuel) to the K. of C'astille (Ferdinand). 
Reprint by A. Burnell, 1881, p. 8. 

1521.—“In going by this course we passed 
near two very rich islands ; one is in twenty 
degrees latitude in the antarotie pole, and 
is called Cipanghu. Pigafelta, Magellan's 
Voyage, Hak. Soc., 67. Here the name 
appears to be taken from the chart or 
Mappe-Monde which was carried on the 
voyngo. Cipanghu appears by that name 
on the globe of Martin Behai m (1492), but 
20 degrees north, not south, of the equator. 

1545.—“Now as for us three Portugals, 
having nothing to sell, we employed our 
time either in fishing, bunting, or seeing 
the Temples of these Qmtites, which were 
very sumptuous and rich, whereinto the 
Bouses, who are their priests, received us 
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vary courteously, for indeed it is the custom 
of those of Jappon (do Japtto) to be exceed¬ 
ing kind and courteous."— Pinto (orig. cap. 
cxxxiv.), in Cogan, E.T. p. 173. 

1553.—“After leaving to the eastward 
the isles of the Lequios (see LEW CHEW) 
and of the Japons (dot Japoes), and the 
great province of Meaoo, which for its groat 
size we know not whether to call it Island or 
Continent, the coast of China still runs on, 
and those parts pass beyond the antipodes 
of the meridian of Lisbon.”— Barms, 1. 
ix. 1. 

1572.- 

“ Esta moia escondida, que respondo 
De longe a China, donde vem buscar-se, 

He Jap&o, onde nasce lajprata tina, 

Que illustrada seri co' a Lei divina.” 

CamCes, x. 131. 

By Burton u 

“ This Realm, half-shadowod, China’s 
ompery 

afar reflecting, whither ships are bound, 
is the Japan, whoso virgin silver mine 
shall shine still sheenier with tho Law 
Divine.” 

1727. —“Japon, with tho neighbouring 
Islands under its Dominions, is about tho 
magnitude of Great Britain."—.4. Hamilton, 
ii. 305; [ed. 1744, it. 305]. 

JAEGON, JARCOON, ZIRCON, *. 

The name of a precious stone often 
mentioned bv writers of the 16th cen¬ 
tury, hut respecting the identity of 
which there seems to be a little ob¬ 
scurity. The English Enajcloyxiedia, 
and the Times Reviewer of Emanuel's 
book On Precious Stones (1866), identify 
it with the hyacinth or jacinth ; but 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, in lii.s trans¬ 
lation of Barbosa (who mentions the 
stone several times under the form 
giagonza and jagonza), on the authority 
of a practical jeweller identifies it 
with corundum. This is probably an 
error. Jagonza looks like a corruption 
of jadnthus. And Hauy’s Mincralatjy 
identifies jargon and hyacinth under 
the common name of zircon. Dana’s 
Mineralogy states that the term hya¬ 
cinth is applied to these stones, con¬ 
sisting of a silicate of sirconia , “ which 
present bright colours, considerable 
transparency, and smooth shining 
surfaces. . . . The variety from 
Ceylon, which is colourless, and has a 
smoky tinge, and is therefore sold for 
inferior diamonds, is sometimes called 
jargon ” (Syst. of Mineral 3rd ed., 
I860, 379-380; [Encycl. Britt. 9th ed. 
xxiv. 789 sea.]). 

The word probably conies into Euro¬ 
pean languages through the Span, a- 


zarcon, a word of which there is a 
curious history in Dozy and Engel - 
mann. Two Spanish words and their 
distinct Arabic originals have been 
confounded in the Span. Diet, of 
Cobarruvias (1611) and others follow¬ 
ing him. Sp. zarca is ‘ a woman with 
blue eyes,’ and this comes from Ar. 

' zarkd, fem. of azrak, ‘ blue.’ This 
has led the lexicographers above re¬ 
ferred to astray, and azarcon has been 
by them defined as a ‘blue earth, 
made of burnt lead.’ But azarcon 
really applies to ‘red-lead,’ or ver¬ 
milion, as does the Port, zaredo , 
azaredo, and its proper sense is as 
the Dirt, of the Sp. Ac<ulemy says (after 
'repeating the inconsistent explanation 
and etymology of Cobarruvias), “an 
•intense orange-colour, Lat. color 
aureus.” This is from the Ar. zaritln, 
which in Ibn Bait bar is explained as 
synonymous with sullkun, and asranj , 
“which the (hecks cull satulix ,” i..e. 
cinnabar or vermilion (see Sonthei- 
mcr’s Ebn Dedhar, i. 44, 530). And 
the word, as Dozy shows, occurs in 
Pliny under the form syricnm (see 
quotations below). The eventual ety¬ 
mology is almost certainly Persian, 
either zargfni, ‘gold colour,’ as Marcel 
I)evic suggests, or uzaryttn (perhaps 
j more properly dzargan, from dear, 

; ‘fire’), ‘ flame colour,’ as Dn/y thinks. 

I a.I). c. 70. “Hoc ergo adultcratur 
1 minium :n oflieinc: soemrum, et ubivis 
Syrico- Quonam modo Syricum flat suo 
loco docubunus, sulilini nutein Syrico 
mimum coupeudi ratio demons trat."— 
P/in. N. H. XXXHI. vii. 

,, “ Inter factieios eat ot Syricum, 

quo minium sublini dixinms. Fit autem 
Hinopide et sandyoe mixtia.” —Ibid. XXXV. 
vi. 

1796. —“The artists of Coylon prepare 
rings and heads of canes, which contain a 
complete assortment of all the precious 
atones found in that island. These assem¬ 
blages are called Jargons de tJritan, and 
are so called because they consist of a 
collection of gems which reflect various 
colours."— Fra Faolino, Eng. ed. 1800, 393. 
(This is a very loose translation. Fra 
Paolino evidently thought Jargon, was a 
figurative name applied to this mixture of 
stones, as it is to a mixture of languages). 

1813.— Tho colour of Jargons is groy, 
with tinges of green, blue, red, and yellow.” 
— I. Mawe,\A Treatise on Diamonds, Ac. 119. 

1860,—“The ‘Matura Diamonds,* which 
are largely used by the native jewellers, 
consist of xireou, found in the syenite, not 
only uncoloured, but also of pink and yellow 
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tint*, the former passing for rubies,”— 
Tennmt's Ceylon, i. 38. 

JABOOL, s. The Lagerstroemia 
reginae , Roxb. H.-Beng. jarul, jdral . 
A tree very extensively diffused in the 
forests of Eastern and Western India 
and Pegu. It furnishes excellent boat- 
timber, and is a splendid flowering 
tree. “An exceeding glorious tree 
of the Concan jungles, in the month 
of May robed as in imperial purple, 
with its terminal panicles of large 
showy purple flowers. I for the first 
time introduced it largely into Bombay 
gardens, and called it Flos reginae ”— 
Hir G. liirdwood, MS. 

1850.—“Thoir forests are frequented by 
timber-cutter*, who fell j&rool, a magnifi¬ 
cent tree with red wood, which, though 
soft, is durable under water, and therefore 
in universal use for boat building.’’— Hooker, 
Him. Journals, ed. 1855, ii. 318. 

1855.—“Much of the way from Rangoon 
also, by the creeks, to the great river, was 
through actual dense forest, in which the 
j&rOOl, covered with purple blossoms, mado 
a noble figure.”— Black mod's Mag., May 
1856, 538. 

JASK, JASQUES, CAPE-, u p. 

Ar. Rds Jdshak , a point on the eastern 
side of the Gulf of Oman, near the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf, and 6 
miles south of a port of the same name. 
The latter was frequented by the 
vessels of the English Company 'whilst 
the Portuguese held Orrnus. After 
the Portuguese were driven out of 
Ormus (1(>22) the English trade was 
moved to Gombroon (q v.). The 
peninsula of which Cape Jask is the, 
point, is now the terminus of the 
submarine cable from Ilu,shire; and a 
company of native infantry is quartered 
there. Jdsak appears in Yakut as *‘a 
large island between the land of Oman 
and the Island of Kish.” No island 
corresponds to this description, and 
probably the reference is an incorrect 
one to Jask (see Did. de. la Ferae, 
p. 149). By a curious misapprehen¬ 
sion, Cape Jasques seems to have been 
Englished as Gape James (see /farm’s 
Or. Havigatur, 1780, p. 94). 

1563.—“Crossing from this Capo Mo^au- 
dan to that opposite to it called Jasque, 
which with it forms the mouth of the stmt, 
we enter on tho second section (of the coast) 
according to our division. . . . '—Banos, 1. 
it. i. 


1572— 

“ Mas deixemos o estreito, e o conhecido 

Cabo de J&aque, dito j£ Carpella, 

Corn todo o seu terreno mal querido 

Da nature, e dos dons usadoa della. . . 

Cam&es, x. 105. 

By Burton: 

11 But now the Narrows and their noted 
head 

Cape Jask, Carpella called by those of 
yore, 

quit we, the dry terrene scant favoured 

by Nature niggard of her normal store....’’ 

1614.— "Per Postscript. If it please God 
this Persian business fall out to y r contentt, 
and y 4 you thinke fitt to adventure thither, 
1 thinke itt not amisse to sett you downe as 
y a Pilotts have informed mee of J&aques, 
w ch is a towne standings neere y* edge of 
a straightte Sea Coast where a ship may ride 
in 8 fathome water a Sacar shotte from y* 
shoar and iu 6 fathome you mnye boe nearer. 
Jaaque is 6 (Jcme* (see JAM, b) from Ormus 
southwards and six Gtmes is 60 cosses makes 
30 leagues. Jaaques lieth from Musehet 
cast. From J&Bques to Sin da is_200 cosses 
or 100 leagues. At Jaaques comonly they 
have nortbo winds w* blowethe trade out of 
y* Persian Gulfc. Mischet is on y« Arabian 
Coast, and is a little porttc of Portugalls.”— 
MS. Letter from Sick. Dotcnton, dd. No- 
vcmlier 22, 1614, in India Office; (Printed 
in Foster, letters, ii. 177, and compare ii. 
115]. 

1617—“There came news at this time 
that there was an English ship lying inside 
the Cape of Kosalgate (see B08ALGAT) 
with the intention of making a fort at 
Jasques in Persia, as a point from which 
to plunder our cargoes. . . — Jioearro, 672. 

[1623.—“The point or peak of Gi&tck."— 
P. della Valle, Hak. Soe. i. 4. 

[1630—“ Iasquea.” (See under JUNK.)] 

1727.—“I'll travel along the Sea-coast, 
towards lndustan, or the Great Mogul’s 
Empire. All the Shore from Jasques to 
Sinay, is inhabited by uncivilized People, 
who admit of no Commerce with Strangers. 

. . .”— A. Hamilton, i. 115; [ed. 1744J. 

JASOOS, s. Ar.-H. jams, ‘a spy/ 

1803. —“ I have some Jasoosss, selected 

by Col. C-’s brahmin for their stupidity, 

that they might not pry into state secrets, 
who go to Sindia’s camp, remain there a 
phanr (see PUHTJR) in fear . . .”— M. 
Elpkinstone, in Life, i. 62. 

JAUN, s. This is a term used in 
Calcutta, and occasionally in Madras, 
of which the origin is unknown to the 
present writers. [Mr. H. Beveridge 

S ints out that it is derived from 
—Bong, ydn, defined by Sir G. 
Haughton: “ a vehicle, any means 
of conveyance, a horse, a carriage, a 
paUcec.” It is Skt. ydna, with the 
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same meaning. The initial ya in 
Bengali is usually pronounced ja. 
The root is yd, 'to go.’] It is, or 
Was, applied to a small palankin 
carriage, such as is commonly used 
by business men in going to their 
offices, &c. 


t C 


e. 1836.— 

Who did not know that office Jaun of 


pale Pomona green, 

With its drab and yellow lining, and 
picked oat black between, 

Wnioh down the Esplanade did go at the 
ninth hour of the day. . . .”— 
Bole-Ponjit , by H. M. Parker, ii. 215. 


[The Jatm Bazar is a well-known 
low quarter of Calcutta.] 

[1892.— 

“ From T&mau in Oalicia 

To Jana. Bazar she came.” 

R. Kipling, Ballad of Fither't 
Boarding lloute.] 


JAVA, n.p. This is a geographical 
name of great antiquity, and occurs, as 
our first quotation shows, in Ptolemy’s 
Tables. His *Ia/i laSlov represents with 
singular correctness what was probably 
the Prakrit or popular form of Yava- 
dviva (see under DIU and MALDIVESX 
ana his interpretation of the Sanskrit 
is perfectly correct. 11 will still remain 
a question whether Yava was not ap¬ 
plied to some cereal more congenial to 
the latitude than barley,* or was (as is 
possible) an attempt to give an Indian 
meaning to some aboriginal name of 
similar sound. But the sixth of our 
quotations, the transcript and trans¬ 
lation of a Sanskrit inscription in the 
Museum at Batavia by Mr. Holle, which 
we owe to the kindness of Prof. Kern, 
indicates that a signification - of wealth 
in cereals was attached to the name in 
the early days of its Indian civilization. 
This inscription is most interesting, as 
it is the oldest dated inscription yet 
discovered upon Javanese soil. Till 
a recent time it was not known that 
there was any mention of Java in 
Sanskrit literature, and this was so 
when Lassen published the 2nd vol. 
of hia Indian Antiquities (1849). But 
in factJava was mentioned in the 
Rdmdyana, though a perverted reading 
disguised the fact until the publication 
of the Bombay edition in 1863. The 

* The Tmitonlft^ord Com afford h * handy in- 
(dance of the varying application of the name of a 
cereal to that which w, or ban been, the etaple 
grain of each country. Com in England familiarly 
means 'wheat'; in Scotland *«*«'; In Germany 
‘lye'; in America * maize.’ 


passage is given in our second quota¬ 
tion ; and we also give passages from 
two later astronomical works whose 
date is approximately known. The 
Yava- Koti, or Java Point of these 
writers is’ understood by Prof. Kern 
to be the eastern extremity of the 
island. 

We have already (see BENJAMIN) 
alluded to the fact that the terms 
Jdwa, Jdm were applied by the Arabs 
to the Archipelago generally, and often 
with specific reference to Sumatra. 
Prof. Kern, in a paper to which we 
are largely indebted, nas indicated that 
this larger application of the term was 
originally Indian. He has discussed it 
in connection with the terms “ Golden 
and Silver Islands” ( Suvarna dvipa 
and Riipya dvipa ), which occur in the 
quotation from the Rdmdyana, and 
elsewhere in Sanskrit literature, and 
which evidently were the basis of the 
Chryse and Argvre, which take various 
forms in the writings of the Greek and 
Roman geographers. We cannot give 
the details of his discussion, but his 
condensed conclusions are as follows :— 
(1.) Suvarna - dvipa and Yava-dvipa 
were according to the prevalent repre¬ 
sentations the same; (2.) Two names 
of islands originally distinct were 
confounded with one another; (3.) 

| Suvarna-dvipa in its proper meaning 
is Sumatra, Yava dvipa in its proper 
meaning is Java; (4.) Sumatra, or a 
part of it, and Java were regarded as 
one whole, doubtless because they were 
politically united ; (6.) By Yava-koti 
was indicated the east point of Java. 

This Indian (and also insular) identi¬ 
fication, in whole or in part, of Sumatra 
with Java explains a variety of puzzles, 
e.g. not merely the Arab application 
of Java, but also the ascription, in so 
many passages, of great wealth of gold 
to Java, though the island, to which 
that name properly belongs, produces 
no gold. This tradition of gold-produce 
we find in the passages quoted from 
Ptolemy, from the Rdmdyana , from the 
Holle inscription, and from Marco Polo. 
It becomes quite intelligible when we 
are taught that Java and Sumatra were 
at one time both embraced under the 
former name, for Sumatra has always 
been famous for its gold-production. 
[Mr. Skeat notes as an interesting fact 
that the standard Malay name Jdwd 
and the Javanese Jdwa preserve the 
original form of the word.} 
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{Ancitni).~- “Saudi carefully Yava dvtpa. 
•domed by mto Kingdoms, the Gold and 
Silver Island, rich in mines ev gold. Beyond 
Tan dTip* ia the Mountain oalled Sieira, 
whose top touches the eky, and which ia 
visited by gods and demons.' 1 — R&mdyana, 
IV. xl. 30 (from Kern). 

A.D. c. 150.—“Iabadiu (’la/Sadies), which 
means 'Island of Barley,' most fruitful the 
island is said to be, and also to produce 
much gold; also the metropolis is said to 
have the name ArgyrS (Silver), and to stand 
at the western end of the island.”— Ptolemy, 
VII. ii. 29. 

414. — “ Thus they voyaged for about 
ninety days, when they arrived at a country 
called Va~vardl [i.e. Yava-dvipa], In this 
country heretics and Brahmans flourish, but 
the Law of Buddha hardly deserves mention¬ 
ing."— Fahian, ext. in Groeneveldt’s Nate* 
from. Chine* Source*. 

A.D. o. 500.—“When the sun rises in 
Ceylon it is sunset in the City of the 
Blessed {Siddha-pura, i.e. The Fortunate 
Islands), noon at Yava-koti, and midnight 
in the Land of the Romans."— Aryabhata, 
IV. v. 13 (from Kern). 

A.D. c. 650.—“Eastward by a fourth part 
of the earth *8 circumference, in the world - 
quarter of the Bhadrfiivaa lies the City 
famous under the name of Tava koti whose 
walls and gates are of gold.”— SuryA-Siddk- 
dnta, XI I. v. 38 (from Kern). 

Saint, 654, i.e. a.d. 762. — “ Dvlpavaram 
Yavikhyam atulan dh&n-y&divaj&Ihikam 
sampannast kanakakaraih ”... i.e. the 
incomparable splendid island called Java, 
excessively rich in grain and other seeds, 
and well provided with gold mines.”— In¬ 
scription in Batavia Museum (see above). 

943.—“Eager . . . to study with my own 
eyes the peculiarities of each country, I 
have with this object visited Sind and Zanj, 
and Sanf (see CHAMPA) and Stn (Chinn), 
and £tbaj.” -Mas’Odi, i. 5. 

,, “This Kingdom (India) borders 
upon that of Zibaj, which is the empire 
or the Mahr&j, King of the Isles."— Ibid. 163. 

992.—“Djava is situated in the Southern 
Ooean. ... In the 12th month of the year 
(992) their King Marodja sent an embassy 
... to go to court and bring tribute.”— 
Qroeneveldt's Notes from Chinese. Sources, 
pp. 15-17. 

1298.—“ When you sail from Ziamba 
(Cbamba) 1600 miles in a course between 
south ana south-east, you come to a very 
great ialand called Java, which, according 
to the statement of some good mariners, ia 
the greatest Island that there is in the 
world, seeing that it has a compass of more 
than 3000 miles, and is under the dominion 
of a great king.. . . Pepper, nutmegs, spike, 
galanga, cubebs, cloves, and all toe other 
good apices are produced in this ialand, and 
it ia visited by many stupa with quantities 
of merchandise from which they make great 
profits and gain, for such an amount of gold 
m found there that no one would believe it 


or venture to tell H."— Mono' PoU, in 
Ramutio, iL 61. 

o. 1380.—“In the neighbourhood of that 
realm is a great ialand, Java by noma, 
which hath a compass of a good 8000 miles. 
Now this ialand is populous e xc ee di ngly, 
and is the second beat of all islands that 
exist. . . . The King? of this ialand hath a 
palace which ia truly marvellous. . . . Now 
the great Khan of Cathay many a time 
engaged in war with this King; but this 
King always vanquished and got the better 
of him.”— Frim-Oddric, in Cathay, Ac., 87-89- 

c. 1349.—“She clandestinely gave birth 
to a daughter, whom she made whan grown 
up Queen of the finest island in the world. 
Baba by name. . . .’’—John <U IfangnoUi, 
ibid. 391. 

c. 1444.—“Sant insulae dua* in interior! 
India, e pens extremis or bis finibua, amhae 
Java nomine, quorum altera tribus, altera 
duobus millibus milliarum aroteoditur 
orientem versus; sad Majoria Minorisqne 
cognomiue di ace nuns tur.’ —Nr Conti, ia 
Poggius, be Var. Fortwnae. 

1503.—The Syrian Bishops Ihomaa, 
Jaballaha, Jacob, and Denha, sent on a 
mission to India in 1503 by the (Neatoriaa) 
Patriarch Elias, were ordained to go “to 
the land of the Indiana and the islands of 
the seas which are b etwee n Dabng and Sin 
and Masin (see MACHEEM).”— Asstmani, 
Ill. Ft. i. 592. This Dabag ia probably a 
relic of the JS&baj of the Relation, of Mas’fidl, 
and of Al-bir&nl. 

1516.—“Further on . . . there are many 
islands, small and great, amongst which is 
one very large which they call Java the 
Great. . . . They "say that this island is the 
most abundant country in the world. . . < 
There grow pepper, cinnamon, ginger, 
bamboos, cube be, and gold. . . ."— Barbosa, 
197. 

Referring to Sumatra, or the Archi¬ 
pelago in general. 

Sata, 678, i.e. A.D. 656.—“The Prince 
Adityadharma is the Deva of the First 
Java Land [prathama Yava-Md). May he 
be great! Written in the year of 8aka, 578. 
May it be great!"—From a Sanshnt In¬ 
scription from Pager-Ruvong, in Menang 
Karbau (Sumatra), publd. by Friedrich, in 
the Batavian Transactions, vol. xxiii. 

1224.—“MaTiar (q.v.) ia the last part of 
India; then comes the country of China 
(.%»), the first part of which is Jlwa, 
reached by a difficult and fatal sea."— 
i. 516. 

„ " This is some account of remotest 

Sin, which I record without vouching for its 
truth ... for in sooth it is a far ot land. 

I have seen no one who had gone to it and 
penetrated far into it; only the merchants 
seek its outlying parts, to wit the oountry 
known aa Jftwa on the sea-coast, like to 
India; from it are brought Aloes wood (’fid), 
camphor, and nard innwQ, and dove, and 
mace (hwMn), and China drugs, and vassals 
of china-ware,” — Ibid. it!. 445. 
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Karwlni speaks in almost the same 
words of J&wa. He often copies 
TSkfLt, but perhaps he really means 
his own time (for he uses different 
words) when he says: “Up to this 
time the merchants came no further 
into China than to this country (J&wa) 
on account of the distance and differ¬ 
ence of religion ”—ii. 18. 

1298.—“When you leave this Island of 
Pentam and sail about 100 miles, you reach 
the Island of Java the Less. For all its 
name ’tie none so small but that it has a 
compass of 2000 miles or more. . . .’’he.— 
Marco Polo, bk. iii. ch. 9. 

c. 1300.—“. . . In the mountains of J&va 
scented woods grow. . . . The mountains of 
J&va are very high. It is the custom of the 
people to puncture their hands and entire 
body with needles, And then rub in some 
black substance."— Rashid.-uddin, in Elliot. 
i. 71. 

1328.—“There is also another exceeding 
great island, which is called Jaua, which is 
in cirouit more than seven [thousand ?] miles 
as I have heard, and where are many world's 
wonders. Among which, besides the finest 
aromatic spices, this is one, to wit, that 
there be found pygmy men. . . . There are 
also trees producing cloves, which when they 
are in flower emit an odour so pungent that 
they kill every man who cometh among 
them, unless he shut his mouth and nostrils. 
... In a certain part of that island they 
delight to eat white and fat men when they 
can get them. . . — Friar Jordanvs, 30-31. 

c. 1330.—“Parmi les isles de la Mer de 
l'lnde il faut citer celle de Dj&wmh, grande 
isle cdl&bre par l’abondance de sea drogues 
. . . au sud de 1’isle de Dj&wah on remarque 
la villa de Fan sour, d’oii le camphre Fansofiri 
tire son nom.”— Ottog. d’Aboulfeda, II. pt. ii. 
127. [See CAMPHOR]. 

c. 1346.—“ After a passage of 25 days we 
arrived at the Island of J&wa, which gives 
its name to the lub&n j&ioiy (see BENJA¬ 
MIN). . . . We thus made our entrance 
into the capital, that is to say the city of 
Sumatra; a fine large town with a wall of 
wood and towers also of wood."—76a Batata, 
iv. 228-230. 

1553.—“And so these, as well as those 
of the interior of the Island (Sumatra), are 
all dark, with lank hair, of good nature 
and countenance, and not resembling the 
Javanese, although such near neighbours, 
indeed it is very notable that at so small a 
distance from each other their nature should 
vary so much, all the more because all the I 
people of this Island call themselves by the 
common name of Jawis (Jaiin), because 
they hold it for certain that the Javanese 
lot JIM) were formerly lords of this great 
Island. . . —Nome, III. v. 1. 

1556.—“Beyond the Island of Inna they 
sailed along by another called Bali; ana 
then came also vnto other called Aujaue, 
Camhaba, Solor. . . . The oonrse by these 


Islands is about 500 leagues. The ancient 
ooamographers call all these Islands by the 
name Iauoa; but late experience hath found 
the names to be very diuers as you see.”— 
Antonio Oalvano, old E.T. in Hail. iv. 423. 

1856.— 

“ It is a saying in Oooserat,— 

‘ Who goes to Java 

Never returns. 

If by chance he return. 

Then for two generations to live upon, 

Money enough he brings back.’" 

HAs AldtA, ii. 82; [ed. 1878, p. 418]. 

JAVA-RADISH, s. A singular 
variety (Raphanus caudaTux, L.) of 
the common radish (R. salivas, L.), 
of which the pods, which attain a 
foot in length, are eaten and not the 
root. It is much cultivated in Western 
India, under the name of m-ugra [see 
Baden-Powell , Punjab Products , i. 260]. 
It is curious that the Hind, name of 
the common radish is mull, from mill, 

‘ root,’ exactly analogous to radish from 
radix. 

[JAVA-WIND, s. In the Straits 
Settlements an unhealthy south wind 
blowing from the direction of Java is 
so called. (Compare SUMATRA, b.)] 

JAWAUB, a. Hind, from Ar. 
jawdb, ‘an answer.’ In India it has, 
besides this ordinary meaning, that of 
‘dismissal.’ And in Anglo-Indian 
colloquial it is especially used for 
a lady’s refusal of an offer; whence 
the verb passive ‘to be jawaub'd.' [The 
Jawanb Club consisted of men who 
had l>een at least half a dozen times 
‘javxiub'd.’ 

1830.—“‘The Juwawb'd Club,’ asked 
Elsmere, with surprise, ‘what is thatV 

“ ‘ ’Tis a fanciful association of those 
melancholy caudidates for wedlock who have 
fallen in their pursuit, and are smarting 
under the sting of rejection.’ ”— Orient. 
Sport. Mag reprint 1873, i. 424.] 

Jaw&b among the natives is often 
applied to anything erected or planted 
for a symmetrical double, where 

“ Grove nods at grove, each alley has a 
brother, 

And half the platform just reflect* the 
other." 

“ In the houses of many chiefs every 
picture on the walls has its jawab (or 
duplicate). The portrait of Scindiah 
now in my dining-room was the jawab 
(copy in fact) of Mr. C. Landseer’s 
picture, and hung opposite to the 
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original in the Darbar room ” (M.-Gen. 
KecUinge). [“The masjid with three 
domes of white marble occupies the 
left wing and has a counterpart 
(jaw&b) in a precisely similar building 
on the right hand side of the Taj. 
This last is sometimes called the false 
masjid ; but it is in no sense dedicated 
to religious purjjoses.”— Fiihrer , Monu¬ 
mental Antiquities, N.W.P., p. 64.] 

JAY, s. The name usually given 
by Europeans to the Corcmas Indira , 
Linn., the NiUainlh , or ‘blue-throat’ 
of the Hindus, found all over India. 

[1878. —“They are the commonality of 
birddom, who furni-h forth the mobs which 
bewilder the drunken-tlighted jay when he 
jerks, shrieking in a series of blue hyphen- 
Hoshes through the air. . . — Ph. Robinson, 

In My Indian O'arolrH, 3.} 

JEEL, s. Hind. jhil. A stagnant 
sheet of inundation ; a mere or lagoon. 
Especially applied to the great sheets 
of remanent inundation in Bengal. In 
Eastern Bengal they are also called 
bheel (q.v). 

11757.—“Towards five the guard waked mo 
■with notice that the N’awab would presently 
pass by to his palace of Mootee jeel.” — 
Hotuxll's letter of Feb. 28, in Wheeler, Early 
Record*, 250.] 

The Jhils of Silhet are vividly and 
most accurately described (though' the 
word is not used) in the following 
passage:— 

c. 1778.—“ 1 shall not therefore be disbe¬ 
lieved when I say that in pointing my boat 
towards Sylhet 1 had recourse to my compass, 
the same as at sea, and steered a straight 
course through a lake not less than 100 
miles in extont, occasionally passing through 
villages built on artificial mounds: nut so 
scanty was the ground that each house 
had a canoe attached to it.”— Hon. Robert 
Lindsay, in Lives of the Lindsays, iii. 166. 

1824.— “At length we . . . entered what 
might be called a sea of reeds. It was, in 
fact, a vast jeel or marsh, whose tall rushes 
rise above the surface of the water, having 
depth enough for a very large vessel. Wo 
nailed briskly on, rustling like a greyhound 
in a field of com.”— Heber, i. 101. 

1850.—“To the geologist the Jheeli and 
Sunderbunds are a most instructive region, 
as whatever may be the moan elevation of 
their waters, a permanent depression of 
10 to 15 feet would submerge an immense 
tract."— Hooter’s Himalayan Journals, ed. 
1855, ii. 265. 

1885.—“ You attribute to me an act, the 
oredit of which was due to Lieut. George 


Hutchinson, of the late Bengal Engineers.* 
That able officer, in company with the late 
Colonel Berkley, H.M. 32nd Regt., laid 
out the defences of the Alum Bagh camp, 
remarkable for its bold plan, which was 
so well devised that, with an apparently 
dangerous extent, it was defensible at every 
point by the small* but ever ready force 
under Sir James Outram. A long interval 
. . . was defended by a post of support 
called ‘ Moir’s Picket' . . . covered by a 
wide expanse of jheel, or lake, resulting 
from the rainy season. Foreseeing the 
probable drying up of the water, Lieut. 
H utchinson, by a clever inspiration, marched 
all the transport elephants through and 
through the lake, and when the water dis¬ 
appeared, the dried clay-bed, pierced into a 
hunoy-eombed surface of circular holes a 
foot in diameter and two or more feet deep, 
became a better protection against either 
cavalry or infantry than the water bad 
l>cen. . . .“—Letter to l.t.-Col. P. R. lnnes 
from F. M. Lord Napier of Magd&la, dd. 
April 10. 

Jeel and bheel are both applied to 
the artificial lakes in Central India 
and Bundelkhand. 

JEETUL, s. Hind, jibal. A very- 
old Indian denomination of copper 
coin, now entirely obsolete. It long 
survived on the western coast, and the 
name was used by the Portuguese for 
one of their small copper coins in the 
forms ceitils and zrdtoles. It is doubt¬ 
ful, however, if ceitil is the same word. 
At least there is a medieval Portuguese 
coin called ceitil and ceptil (see Fer¬ 
nandes, in Meviarias da Academia Real 
dm Scimcias de Lisboa, 2da Classe, 
1856) ; this may have got confounded 
with the Indian Jit&l. Theyitoi of the 
Delhi coinage of Ala-ud-din (c. 1300) 
\i as, according to Mr. K. Thomas’s calcu¬ 
lations, ,* 4 of the silver tango, the 
coin called in later days the rupee. It 
was therefore just the equivalent of 
our modern pice. But of course, like 
most, modern denominations of coin, it 
has varied greatly. 

c. 1193-4. —“According to Kutb-ud-Dln’s 
command, Nizam-ud-Dln Mohammad, on 
his return, brought them [the two slaves] 
along with him to the capital, Dihli; ana 
Malik Kutb-ud-Dln purchased both the Turks 
for the sum of 100,000 jitals.”— Raverty, 
TabajcHt-i• NCLsiri, p. 603. 

e. 1290. —“In the same year . . ; there 
was dearth in Dehli, and grain rose to a 
jttal per sir (see SEER)." — %idh.--ud-di* 
Harni, in Elliot, iii. 146. 


• Afterwards. M.-Qen. O. Hutchinson, C.B., 
C.8.I., Sec. to the Ch. Missy. Society. 
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e. 1840.— 11 The dirhem rultdnl is worth 

i of the dirhem skaskUnt . . . and is worth 
Jal* t whilst the jttal is worth 4 fait; and 
the dirhem kashtkOni, which is exactly the 
silver dirhem of Egypt and 8yria, is worth 
StfaU." — ShihObuddln, in Notice* H Eztra.it*, 
•xhi. 212. 

1664.—In Sands. The cash (eaixat) 
here go 120 to the tanga of silver; the 
which eaiza* are a copper money larger than 
oeitils, and pierced in the middle, which 
they say have come from China for many 
years, and the whole place is foil of them. ’ 
— A. Nunes, 42. 

c. 1590.—“For the purpose of calculation 
the dam is divided into 25 parts, each of 
which is called a jdtal. This imaginary 
division is only used by accountants .”—A In, 
ed. Bfochtnann, i. 31. 

1678.—“43 Juttala, 1 Paged, an Imagin¬ 
ary Coin .”—Fryer (at Surat), 206. 

c. 1750-60.— “At Carwar 6 pices make 
the juttal, and 48 Jtittala a Pagoda.”— 
QroSt, i. 282. 

JBELAUD, s. Ar. jihdd, [‘an effort, 
a striving ’]; then a sacred war of 
Musulmans against the infidel; which 
Sir Herbert Edwardes called, not very 
neatly, ‘a crescentade.’ 

[c. 630 a.d.—“M ake' war upon such of 
those to whom the Scriptures have been 

S 'von who believe not in God, or in the 
st day, and who forbid not that which 
God and his Prophet have forbidden, and 
who profess not the profession of the truth, 
until they pay tribute Uizyah) out of 
hand, and they be humbled.' — Koran, Surah 
ix. 29.] 

1880.—“When the Athenians invaded 
Ephesus, towards the end of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War, Tiasaphernea offered a mighty 
sacrifice at Artemis, and raised the people 
in a sort of Jehad, or holy war, for her 
defence."— Sat. Review, July 17, 846. 

[1901.—“'The matter has now assumed 
the aspect of a ‘ Schad,’ or holy war against 
Christianity.”-- .Times, April 4.J 


JBLAUBBE, s. Hind, jaltbi, 
[which is apparently a corruption of 
the Ar. zaIdtnya, P. zaHbiya], A rich 
sweetmeat made of sugar and ghee, 
with a little flour, melted and trickled 
Into a pan so as to form a kind of 
interlaced work, when baked. 


[1870.—‘‘The poison is said to have been 
riven once in sweetmeats, Jelihees .** — 
Iknen, Med. Jvritp. 178.] 


JELLY, a In South India this is 
applied to vitrified brick refuse used 
as metal for roads. [The Madras 01 m . 
gives it as a synonym for kutkttr] 
It would appear from a remark of 


C. P. Brown (MS. notes) to be Telugu 
zalli, Tam. Aaili, which means properly 
‘ shivers, bits, pieces.’ 

[1868.—“. . . anicuts in some inatanoee 
coated over the orown with Jetty' in chunam.” 
— Nelson, Man. of Madam, Pt. v. 53.] 

JELUM, n.p. The most westerly 
of the “Five Rivera” that give their 
name to the Punjab (q.v.), (among 
which the Indus itself is not usually 
included). Properly Jailam or Jllam. 
now apparently written Jhtiam , and 
taking this name from a town on the 
right bank. The Jhilam is the 'TMawip 
of Alexander’s historians, a name cor¬ 
rupted from the Skt. Vitastd, which is 
more nearly represented by Ptolemy's 
BiSitrriji. A still further (Prakritic) 
corruption of the same is Behat (see 
BEHUT). 

1037.—“Here he (MahmQd) fell ill, and 
remained sick for fourteen days, and got no 
better. So in a fit of repentance be forswore 
wine, and ordered his servants to throw all 
his supply . . . into the Jailam . . .”— 
Baikakl, in Elliot, ii. 139. 

c. 1204.—“... in tho height of the con¬ 
flict, Shams-ud-dln, in all his panoply, rode 
right into the water of the river Jllam . . . 
and his warlike feats while in that water 
reached such a pitch that he was despatch¬ 
ing those infidels from the height of the 
waters to the lowest depths of Hell . . .”— 
Tabakdf, by Raverty , 604-5. 

* 1856.— 

“ Hydaspes! often have thy waves run tuned 
To battle music, since the soldier King, 
The Macedonian, dipped his golden cast] ue 
And swam thy swollen flood, until the time 
When Night'the peace-maker, with pious 
hand, 

Unclasping her dark mantle, smoothed it 
soft 

O’er the pale faces of the brave who slept 
Cold in their day, on Chillian's bloody field. ” 
The Banyan Tree. 

JEMADAR, JEMAUTDAR, Ac. 

Hind, from Ar.—P. jema’dar, jama* 
meaning ‘an aggregate,’ the word in¬ 
dicates generally, a leader of a body 
of individuals. [Borne of Hie forma 
are as if from Ar.—P. wwnd'at, ‘an 
assemblage.’] Technically, in the 
Indian army, it is the title of the 
second rank of native officer in a 
company of sepoys, the Sflbad&r (sea 
SOUBADAB) being the first. In thie 
sense the word dates from the re¬ 
organisation of the army in 1768. It 
is also applied to certain officers of 
police (under the ddrogha), of the 
custom^ and of other civil depart- 
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merits. And in larger domestic 
establishments there is often a j«- 
maddr, who is over the servants 
generally, or over the stables, camp 
service and orderlies. It is also an 
honorific title often used by the other 
household servants in addressing the 
bihishtl (see BHEE8TY). 

1762.—"The English battalion no sooner 
quitted Tritchinopoly than the regent set 
about accomplishing his scheme of surpris- 
the City, and . . . endeavoured to gain 
of the Nabob’s best peons with firelocks. 
The jemautdan, or captains of these troops, 
received his bribes and promised to join.” 
—Omit, ed. 1803, i. 267. 

1817.—“. . . Calliaud had commenced an 
intrigue with some of the jematdara, or 
captains of the enemy’s troops, when he 
received intelligence that the French had 
arrived at Trichmopoly."— Mill, iii. 175. 

1824. — “‘Abdullah’ was a Mussulman 
convert of Mr. Corrie's, who bad travelled in 
Persia with Sir Gore Ouseley, and ac¬ 
companied him to England, from whence he 
was returning . . . when the Bishop took 
him into his service as a ‘ jemautdar,’ or 
head officer of the peons.”—Editor’s note to 
Heber, ed. 1844, i. 65. 

[1826.—“The principal officers are called 
Juminahdars, some of whom command five 
thousand horse." — Pandurang Jfari, ed. 
1873, i. 56.] 

JENNYE, n.p. Hind. J&nai. The 
name of a great river in Bengal, which 
is in fait a portion of the course of 
the Brahmaputra (see BT7RRAH- 
POOTER), and the conditions of which 
are explained in the following passage 
written by one of the authors of this 
Glossary many years ago: “In Rennell’s 
time, the Burrampooter, after issuing 
westward from the Assam valley, swept 
south-eastward, and forming with the 
Ganges a fluvial peninsula, entered the 
sea abreast of that, river below Dacca. 
And so almost all English maps per¬ 
sist in representing it, though this 
eastern channel is now, unless in the 
rainy season, shallow and insignificant; 
the vast body of the Burrampooter 
cutting across the neck of the penin¬ 
sula tinder the name of Jenai, and 
uniting with the Ganges near Pulma 
(about 160 miles N.E. of Calcutta), 
from which point the two rivers 
under the name of Pudda (Padda) flow 
on in mighty union to the sea.” 
( Blackwood ’* Mag.. March 1852, p. 338.) 

The river is indicated as an offshoot 
of the Burrampooter in Rennell’s 
Bengal Atlas (Map No. 6) under the 
name of Jexwi, hut it is not mentioned 


in his Memoir of the Map of Hindodem. 
The great change of the river’s course 
was palpably imminent at the begin¬ 
ning of the hist century ; for Buchanan 
(c. 1809) says: “The river threatens 
to carry away all the vicinity of 
Dewanguni, and perhaps to force its 
way into the heart of Nator.” (Eastern 
India, iii. 394 ; see also 377.) Nator 
or Nattore was the territory now 
called Rajshahi District. Toe real 
direction of the change has been 
further south. The Janai is also 
called the Jamund (see under JUM37A). 
Hooker calls it Jummal (f) noticing 
that the maps still led him to suppose 
the Burrampooter flowed 70 miles 
further east (see Him. Journals, ed. 
1855, ii. 259). 

JENNYRICKSHAW, s. Read 

Capt. Gill’s description below. Giles 
states the word to oe taken from the 
Japanese pronunciation of three char¬ 
acters, reading jin-riki-tha , signifying 
'Man — Strength— Cart' The term is 
therefore, observes our friend E. C. 
Baber, an exact equivalent of “ PnlU 
man-Oar” ! The article has been 
introduced into India, and is now in 
use at Simla and other hill-stations. 
The invention of the vehicle i9 attri- 
mted to various people—to an English¬ 
man known as “ Public .spirited 
Smith ” (8 ser. Notes and Queries, viii. 
325); to native Japanese about 1868- 
70, or to an American named Goble, 
“ half-cobbler and half-missionary.” 
See Chajfibtrlain, Things Japanese, 3rd 
ed. 236 seq.‘\ 

1876.— “A machine called a jinnyrick- 
■haw is the usual public conveyance of 
Shanghai. This is an importation from 
<lapan, and is admirably adapted for the 
fiat country, where the roads are good, and 
coolie hire cheap. ... In shape they are 
like a buggy, but very much smaller, with 
room inside for one person only. One coolie 
goes into the shafts and runs along at the 
rate of 6 miles an hour; if the distance is 
long, ho is usually accompanied by a com 
panion who runs behind, and they takelt 
in turn to draw the vehicle.”— W. Gill, 
Rivtr of Holden Sand, i. 10. See also p. 163. 

1880. — “The Kuruma or jln-ri-hl-«ha 
consists of a light perambulator body, an ad¬ 
justable hood of oiled paper, a velvet or oloth 
lining and cushion, a welt for parcels under 
the seat, two high slim wheels, and a pair 
of shafts connected by a bar at the anas.” 
—Miss Bird, Japan, i. 18. 

[1885. - “We . . . got into xidohAWS 
to make an otherwise impossible descent to 
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the theatre." — Lady Dtifferin , Viceregal 
Life, 89.] 

JEZ7A, a Ai*. jizya. The poll- 
tax which the Musulman law imposes 
on subjects who are not Moslem. 

[c. 630 a.D. See under JEHAUD ] 

c. 1300. — “The Kdiei replied ... 'No 
doctor but the great doctor (Hanifa) to 
whose school wo belong, has assented to the 
imposition of Jizya on Hindus. Doctors of 
other schools allow of no alternative but 
“Death or Islam.””’— Eiil-ud-dln Burnt, 
in KUiat, iii. 184. 

1683- — “ Understand what customo ye 
English paid formerly, and compare ye 
difference between that and our last order 
for taking custome and Jidgea. If they 
pay no more than they did formerly, they 
complain without occasion. If more, write 
what it is, and there shall be an abatement." 
— V trier's Jitter to Nabob, in Hedges, Diary, 
July 18 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 100]. 

1686.—“Books of accounts received from 
Dacca, With advice that it was reiwrted at 
the Court there that the Poll-money or 
Judgeea lately ordered by the Mogul would 
be exacted of the English and Dutch. . . . 
Among the orders issued to Pattana Cossum- 
bazar, and Dacca, instructions are given to 
the latter place not to pay the Judgeea 
or Poll-tax, if demanded.” — Ft. St. Geo. 
Conaiu. {on Tour) Sept. 29 and Oct. 10; 
Notes and Extracts, No. i. p. 49. 

17C5.—“ When the Hindoo Rajahs . . . 
submitted to Tamarlane; it was on these 
capital stipulations: That . . . the emperors 
should never impose the jeSBerah (or poll- 
tax) upon the Hindoos.”— Holw.ll, Hist. 
Events, i. 37. 

JHAUMP, a. A hurdle of matting 
and bamboo, u3ed as a shutter or door. 
Hind, jhdnp , Mahr. jhdnjxi ; in con¬ 
nection with which there are verbs, 
Hind, jhdnp-nd, jhdpnd, dhdnpna, ‘to 
cover.’ See jhoprd, s.v. &k; [but 
there seems to be no etymological 
connection]. 

JHOOM, a. jhum. This is a word 
used on the eastern frontiers of Bengal 
for that kind of cultivation which is 
practised in the hill forests of India 
and Indo-China, under which a tract 
is cleared by fire, cultivated for a year 
or two, and then abandoned for an¬ 
other tract, where a like process ia 
pursued. This is the Kumari (see 
COOUST) of S.W. India, the (Jhena of 
Ceylon (see Emerson Tennmt , ii. 463), 
the toung-gyan of Burma [Gazetteer, ii. 
72, 7fi7, the dahya of North India 
(Skt. dak, * to bum *), ponam (Tam. pun, 
* inferior *), or ponacaud (Mai. punak- 


kdtu , pun, ‘inferior,* kdtu, ‘forest*) of 
Malabar]. In the Philippine Islands 
it is known as gainges ; it is practised 
in the Ardennes, under the name of 
sartage, and in Sweden under the name 
of svedjande (see Marsh, Earth as Modi¬ 
fied by Human Action, 346). 

[1800.—“ In this hilly tract are a number 
of peoplo . . . who use a kind of cultivation 
called the Cotucwlu, which a good deal 
resembles that which in the Eastern parts 
of Bengal is called Jlimea.” — Buchanan, 
Mysore, ii. 177.] 

1883. — “It is now many years since 
Government, seeing the waste of forest 
caused by justing, endeavoured to put a 
stop to the practice. . . . The people 
jumed as hoforc, regardless of orders. — 
Indian Agriculturist, Sept. (Calcutta). 

1885. — “ Juming disputes often arose, 
one village against another, lioth desiring 
to jum the same tract of jungle, and these 
cases were very troublesome to deal with. 
The juming season commences aliout the 
middle of May, and the air is then darkened 
by the smoko from the numerous clearings. 

. . .” (Here follows an account of the 
•roccss).- Lt.-Col. Lewie, .1 Vly on the 
Yhe,l, 348 A eqy. 

JIGGY - JIGGY, adv. Japanese 
equivalent for ‘make haste!’ The 
Chinese syllables chili-chili , given as 
the origin, mean ‘straight, straight!* 
Qu. ‘right ahead’? (Up. Mottle). 

JILLMILL, s. 'Venetian shutters, 
or as they are called in Italy, persiune. 
The origin of the word is not clear. 
The Hind, word ‘ jhilmild ’ seems to 
mean ‘sparkling,’ and to have been ap¬ 
plied to some kind of gauze. Possibly 
th’s may have Wen used for blinds, 
and thence transferred to shutters. 
So Platts in his H. Diet .] Or it may 
iave been an onomatopoeia, from the 
rattle of such shutters ; or it may have 
Wen corrupted from a Port, word such 
as janella, ‘a window.’ All this is con¬ 
jecture. 

[1832.—“ Besides the purdahs, the open¬ 
ings between the pillars have blinds neatly 
made of bamboo strips, wove together with 
coloured cords: these are called jhillmuns 
or cheeks” (s«o CHICK, a).—Jura. Meer 
Ha stun Ali, Observaiions, {. 306. J 

1874.—“The front (of a Bengal house) is 
generally long, exhibiting a pillared veran¬ 
dah, or a row of French casements, and Jill- 
milled windows.”— Calc. Review, No. cxvii. 
207. 

JOCOLE, b. We know not what 
thiB word is; perhaps ‘toys'! [Mr. 
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W. Foster writes : “ On looking up the 
I.O. copy of the Ft. St. George Consulta¬ 
tions for Nov. 22, 1703, from which 
Wheeler took the passage, 1 found 
that the word is plainly not jocoles, 
but jocolet, which is a not unusual 
form of chocolate.” The N.E.Jh s.v. 
Chocolate , gives as other forms jocolatte, 
jacolatt, jocalat .] 

1703 . . sent from the Patriarch to 

the Governor with a small present of 
jocoles, oil, and wines."—In Wheeler, ii. 32. 

JOOEE, s. Hind. joiji. A Hindu 
ascetic; and sometimes a ‘conjuror.’ 
From Skt. yoyln, one who practises the 
yoga, a system of meditation combined 
with austerities, which is supposed to 
induce miraculous power over elemen¬ 
tary matter. In fact the stall' which 
hits of late lwcn propagated in India 
by certain persons, under the names of 
theosophy and esoteric Buddhism, is 
essentially the doctrine of the Jogls. 

1298.--“There is another class of people 
called Chughi who . . . form a religious 
order devoted to the Idols They .ire . 
extremely long lived, every man of them 
living to 15*1 or 200 years . . . there are j 
curtain members of the Order who lead the j 
most ascetic life in the world, going stark , 
naked. "—-Man-., Pom, 2nd od. ii. 351. 

1313.—“We cast anchor by a littlo 
near the mam, Anchediva (q.v ), 
there was a temple, a grove, and a tank j 
of water. . . . We found a jogi leaning i 
against the wall of a hudkhana or temple ! 
of idols " (respecting whom ho tells remark- 1 
able stories).--/(m llatnta, iv. 62-63, and ; 
soe p. 275. i 

c. 1412.—“The Infidels are divided into I 
a great number of classes, such as the i 
Bramins, the Joghia and others.’’— Abler- i 
rtuzdk, in huiia in. the X Vth Cent., 17. 

1498.--“They went and put in at 
Angediva . . . there were good water-springs, 
and there was in the upper part of the 
island a tank built with stone, with very 
good water and much wood . . . there were 
no inhabitants, only a beggar-man whom 
they call joguedes." — Correa, by Lord 
Stanley, 239. Compare Ibn Batuta uhove. 
After 150 years, tank, grove, and jogi just 
as they were! 

1510.—“ The King of the Iogtae is a man of 
.groat dignity, and has about 30,000 people, 
and he is a pagan, he and all his subjects; 
and by the pagan Kings ho and his people 
are considered to be saints, on account ( of 
their lives, which you shall hear . . ."— 
Vartheina, p. 111, Perhaps the chief of the 
Gorakkndtha Gosains, who were once very 
numerous on the West Coast, and have still 
a settlement at Kadri, near Mangalore. 
Bee / J . della Valle's notice below. 


1516.—“And ninny of them noble and 
respectable people, not to be subject to the 
Moors, go out of the Kingdom, and take 
the habit of poverty, wandering the world 
. . . they carry very heavy chains round 
their necks and waists, and legs; and they 
smear all their bodies and faces with ashes. 

. . . These people are commonly calted 
jogues, an<l in their own speech they are 
called /Connie (see SWAMY) which means 
Servant of God. . . . These jogues eat all 
meats, and do not observe any idolatry."— 
liarljosa, 99-100. 

1553. “Much of the general fear that 
affected the inhabitants of that city (Goa 
Indore its capture) proceeded from a Gentoo, 
of Bengal by nation, who went about in 
the halnt of a Jogue, which is the straitest 
sect of their Religion . . . saying that the 
| City would speedily have a new Lord, and 
' would bo inhabited by a strange people, 
t contrary to the will of the natives ,"—he 
llanos, Dec. 11. liv. v. cap. ii 

,, “ For this reason the place (Adam's 

Peak) is so famous among all the Gentile- 
dom ol tho Hast yonder, that they resort 
thither as pilgrims from more than 1000 
leagues off, and chiefly those whom they 
call Jdguea, who are as men who have 
| abandoned tho world and dedicated them- 
| selves to God, and make great pilgrimages 
to visit the Temples consecrated to him." — 
Ibid. Dee. III. liv. ii. cap. 1 

1,583.---“. . . to make them fight, like 
the rohrui d” I’a/.idfo which the jogues carry 
about asking aims of the people, and these 


11587.—“ Jogues. ” See under CAS IS. 

(e. Ill 10. — “The Gentiles have also their 
Ahedalles (. 1 Ul-Al l ti!■), which are like to our 
hermit!*, and are called JOguies.”- Pyrard 
dr LomI, Hak. Soe. i. 343.j 

1824.- “ Finally I went to see the King 
of tlu* Jogis (Gioghil where he dwelt at that 
time, under the shade of a cottage, and 1 
found him roughly occupied in his affairs 
as a man of the field and husbandman . . . 
they told me his name was Hatinala, and 
that tho hermitage and the. place generally 
was called Cadira (Katin)." — P. della Vat* 
ii. 724 ; (Hak. Soc. ii. 350, and see i. 37, 75]. 

[1667* — “I allude particularly to the 
people called Jauguia, a name which 
signifies ‘united to God.'”— Bernier, ed. 
Constable, 316.) 

1673.—“Near the Gate in a Choultry 
sate more than Forty naked Jougiet, or men 
united to God, covered with Ashes and 
plotted Turbats of their own Hair.”— Fryer, 

1727. - " There is another sort called 
Jougies, who ... go naked except a hit of 
Cloth about their Loyns, and some deny 
themselves even that, delighting in Nasti¬ 
ness, and an holy Obscenity, with a great 


: jogUBS are certain heathen \Gentios) who*go 
sland | begging all about the country, powdered all 
vhore 1 over with ashes, and venerated by all the 
|KK>r heathen, an<i by sumo of the Moors 
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Show of Sanctity.” — A. Hamilton, i. 162; 
[od. 1744, i 163]. 

“ F»t« work’d iU own the while. A hand 
Of Ttfnm, as they roamed the land 
Seeking a nmue for Jaga-Naut their God, 
Stray’d to tnia solitary glade.” 

Curie of Kehama, ziii. 10. 

o. 1812.—'"Scarcely . . . were we seated 
when behold, there poured into the spaoe 
before us, not only all the Yogeee, Fakeers, 
and rogues of that description . . . but the 
King of the Beggars himself, wearing his 
peculiar badge.' n —Mrt. Sherwood, (descnbi?^ 
a visit to Henry Martyn at Cawnpore), 
Avtobiog., 415. 

Apni jfinte h. t jogi dn gdnw id sidh." 
Hind, proverb: “ Tne man who is a jogi in 
his own village is a deity in another.”— 
Quoted by Elliot, ii. 207. 


JOHN COMPANY, n.p. An old 
personification of the East India Com¬ 
pany, by the natives often taken 
seriously, and so used, in former days. 
The term Company is still applied 
in Sumatra by natives to the existing 
(Dutch) Government (see jST. 0. Forbes, 
Naturalist's Wanderings, 1885, p. 204). 
[Dohdl Company Bakddvr ki is still 
a common form of native appeal for 
justice, and Company Bdgh is the 
usual phrase for the public garden of 
a station. It has been suggested, but 
apparently without real reason, that 
the phrase is a corruption of Company 
Jahan, “which has a fine sounding 
smack about it, recalling Shah Jehan 
and Jehangfr, and the golden age of 
the Moguls” ( G. A. Sola, quoted in 
Notes and Queries , 8 ser. ii. 37). And 
Sir G. Bird wood writes: “ The earliest 
coins minted by the English in India 
were of copper, stamped with a figure 
of an irradiated lingam, the phallic 
( Boi Solpil.* The mintage of this coin 
is unknown (7 Madras), but without 
doubt it must nave served to ingratiate 
us with the natives of the country, 
and may have given origin to their 
personification of the Company under 
the potent title of Kumputi Jehan, 
which, in English mouths, became 
‘John Company’” (Report on Old 
Records, 222, note).] 

11784.-—“Further, 1 knew that a* simple 
Hottentote and Indiana could form no idea 
of the Dutch Company and its government 
and constitution, the Dutch in India had 
given out that this was one mighty ruling 
prince who was called Jan or John, with 
Qie surname Company, which also procured 
for them more reverence than if they could 
have actually made the people understand 


that they were, in fact, ruled by a company 
of merchants.” — Andreas Spurrmann, Travels 
to the Cape qf Good Hope, the South-Polar 
Lands, and round the World, p. 347; mo 
9 ser. Note* and Queries, vii. 34.] 

1803.—(The Nawab) “much amused me 
by the account he gave of the manner in 
which my arrival was announced to him. . . . 

‘ Lord Sukab Ka bkdnja. Company H natoasa 
teshrif laid ’ / literally translated, * The 
Lords sister’s son, and the grandson of the 
Company, has arrived ."—Lord Valencia, 
i. 

1808.—“However the business is pleasant 
now, consisting principally of orders to 
countermand military operations, and pre¬ 
parations to save Johnny Company’s cash.” 
— Lord Min to in India, 184. 

1818-19.—“In England the ruling power 
is possessed by two parties, one the King, 
who is Lord of the State, and the other the 
Honourable Company. The former governs 
his own country; and the latter, though 
only subjects, exceed the King in power, 
ana are the directors of mercantile affairs.” 
— Saddsulch, in Elliot, viii. 411. 

1826.—“ He said that according to some 
accounts, he had heard the Company was 
an old Englishwoman . . . then again he 
told me that some of the Topee wallas say 
-‘John Company,’ and ho knew that John 
was a man’s name, lor his master was called 
John Brice, but he could not say to a 
certainty whether ‘ Company ’ was a man’s 
or a woman's name .”—Pandurang Hari, 60; 
[ed. 1873, i. 83, in a note to which the 
phrase is said to be a corruption of Joint 
Company]. 

1886.—“The jargon that tho English 
speak to the natives is most absurd. I 
call it ‘John Company’s English,’ which 
rather affronts Mrs. Staunton.”— Letters from 
Madras, 42. 

1852.— “John Company, whatever may 
be bis faults, is infinitely better than 
Downing Street. If India were made over 
to the Colonial Office, 1 should not think it 
worth three years’ purchase.”— Mem. Col. 
Mountain, 293. 

1888.—“It fares with them as with the 
sceptics once mentioned by a South-Indian 
villager to a Government official. Some 
men had been now and then known, he 
said, to express doubt if there were any 
such person as John Company ; but of such 
it was observed that something bad soon 
haggened to them.”— Sat. Revise, Feb. 14, 

JOMPON, a. Hind, jdnpdn , japdn, 
[which are not to he found in Platt’s 
Diet.]. A kind of sedan, or portable 
chair used chiefly by the ladies at 
the Hill Sanitaria of Upper India. It 
is carried by two pairs of men (who 
are called Jomponnies, i.e. jdnpdni or 
japdnl), each pair hearing on their 
shoulders a short bar from which the 
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shafts of the chair are slung. There 
is some perplexity as to the origin of 
the word. For we find in Crawfurd’s 
Malay Diet. “Jampana (Jav. Jampona), 
a kind of litter/ Also the Javanese 
Diet, of P. Janas (1876) gives : “ Djem- 
pdno—dmgstoel (£e. portable chair), or 
sedan of a person of rank.” [Klinkert 
has jempana, diempana, tempana as a 
State sedan - chair, and he connects 
tempana with Skt. sam-panna, ‘that 
which has turned out well, fortunate.' 
Wilkinson has: “ jempana , Skt. ? a 
kind of State carriage or sedan for 
ladies of the court.”] The word can¬ 
not, however, have been introduced 
into India by the officers who served 
in Java (1811-16), for its use is much 
older in the Himalaya, as may be seen 
from the quotation from P. Desideri. 

It seems just possible that the name 
may indicate tne thing to have been 
borrowed from Japan. But the fact 
that dpydh means ‘hang* in Tibetan 
may indicate another origin. 

Wilson, however, has tne following : 
“ Jhdmpdn , Bengali. A stage on 
which snake-catchers and other iu| 
gling vagabonds exhibit; a kind of 
sedan used by travellers in the Hima¬ 
laya, written J&mpaun (?)." [Both 
Platts and Fallon give the word 
jhappdn as Hind.; the former does 
not attempt a derivation ; the latter 
gives Hina, jhdnp, ‘a cover,’ and this 
on the whole seems to be the most 
probable etymology. It may have 
oeen originally in India, as it is now 
in the Straits, a closed litter for ladies 
of rank, ana the word may have 
become appropriated to the open 
conveyance in which European ladies 
are carried.] 

1718.—“The roads are nowhere practi¬ 
cable for a horseman, or for a Jam pan, a 
sort of palankin.”—Letter of P. Ipofito Dr.- 
riderL dated April 10, in Letters Bdif. xv. 
184. 

1788.—(After a description) “. . . by these 
oentral poles the Utter, or as it is here called, 
the Sampan, is supported on the shoulders 
of four men.” — Fonter’t Journey, ed. 1808, 
ii. 8. 


[1822.—“The Ohumpaun, or as it is more 
frequently called, the Clnunpahb ia the 
usual vehicle in which persons of distinction, 
especially females, are carried. . . ."—Lloyd, 
Gerard, tfarr. i. 105. 

[1842.—“ ... a conveyance called a 
Jatunpaun, which is like a short palankeen, 
with an arched top, slung on three poles 
(like what is called a Tonjon in India).. . 

— JStphinstone, GaubvL, ed, 1842, i. 187. 


[1849.— “A Jhappaa is a kind of am 
chair with a canopy and curtains; the 
canopy, Ac., can be token off.”—Mrs. 
Mackenzie, Life in the Mission, ii. 103.] ■ 
1879.— “The gondola of Simla is the 
‘jampan’ or 'jampot, as it is sometimes 
called, on the same linguistic principle . . . 
as that which converts asparagus into 
sparrow-grass. . . . Every lady on the hills 
keeps her jampan and jampoaeee .. . just 
as in the p ins she keeps her carriage and 
footmen. —Letter in Tuna, Aug. 17. 

JOOL, JHOOL, a. Hind, jhai, 
supposed by Shakespear (no doubt cor¬ 
rectly) to be a corrupt form of the Ar. 
jull, having much tne same meaning; 
[but Platts takes it from jh&lnd, ‘to 
dangle ’]. Housings, body clothing of 
a horse, elephant, or other domesti¬ 
cated animal; often a quilt, used as 
such. In colloquial use all bver India. 
The modern Arabs use the plur. jildl 
as a singular. This Dozy defines as 
“couverture en laine plus ou moins 
orn4e de dessina, tres large, tres chaude 
et enveloppant le poitrail et la croupe 
du ehevat" (exactly the Indian jhill)— 
also “ornement ae soie qu’on £tend 
sur la croupe des chevaux aux jours de 
fete.” 

[1819.—“ Dr. Duncan . . . took the jhool, 
or broadcloth housing from the elephant. 

. . .”— Tod. Personal Narr. in Annalt, 
Calcutta reprint, i. 715.] 

1880.—“ Horse Jhools, Ac., at shortest 
notice.”—Advt. in Madras Mail, Feb. 13. 

JOOLA, s. Hind, jhiild. The 
ordinary meaning of the word is ‘a 
swing ’; but in the Himalaya it is 
specifically applied to the rude sus¬ 
pension bridges used there. 

[1812.—“There are several kinds of bridges 
constructed for the passage of strong currents 
and rivers, but the most common are the 
S&ngha and Jhula ” (a description of both 
follows).— Asiat. Ret. xi. 475.] 

1830.—“ Our chief object in descending to 
the Sutlej was to swing on a Joolah bridge. 
The bridge consists of 7 grass ropes, about 
twice the thickness of your thumb, tied to 
a single post on either bank. A piece of the 
hollowed trunk of a tree, half a yard loug, 
slips upon these ropes, and from this 4 loops 
from the same grass rope depend. The 
passenger hangs in the loops, placing a 
couple of ropes undor each thigh, aud holds 
on by pegs in the block over his head; the 
signal u given, and he is drawn over by an 
eighth rope.”— Mem. qf Col. Mountain, 114, 

JOSS, s. An idol. This is a cor¬ 
ruption of the Portuguese Deot, ‘ God,’ 
first taken up in the‘Pidgin* language 
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of the Chinese ports from the Portu¬ 
guese, and then adopted from that 
jargon by Europeans as if they had 
got hold of a Chinese word. [See 

CHIN-CHIN.] 

1659,—“ But the Deril (whom the Chinese 
commonly called Joosje) is a mighty and 
powerful Prince of tho World."— Walter 
Schulz, 17. 

,, “In a four-cornered cabinet in 
their dwelling-rooms, they have, as it were, 
an altar, and thereon an image . . . this 
they cull Josin.''— .Sa«c, od. 1672, p. 27. 

1677.—“All the Sinose keep a limning of 
the Devil in their houses. . . . They paint 
him with two horns on his head, and com¬ 
monly call him JOBie (Joosje).” — Uerret 
Vtrmrulen, Oust Indische Vogagtr, 33. 

1711.—“ I know but little of their Reli¬ 
gion, more than that every Man has a small 
Joss or God in his own House."— LucL-yer, 
181. 

1727. — “ Their Josses or Demi-gods some 
of human shape, some of monstrous Figure."’ 
— .4. Hamilton, ii. 266; Jed. 1711, ii. 265]. 

c. 1790.- 

“ Down with dukes, earls, and lords, those 
pagan Josses, 

False gods! away with stars and strings 
and crosses." 

Peter Pindar, Ode to Kion Long. 

1793.- “The images which the Chinese 
worship are called joostje by the Dutch, 
and joss by the Knghsh seamen. The latter 
is evidently a corruption of the former, which 
being a Dutch nickname for the devil, was 
probably given to these idols by the Dutch 
who first saw them."— Staeorinus, K.T. i. 173. 

This is of course quite wrong. 

JOSS-HOUSE, s. An idol temple 
in China or Japan. From joss, as ex¬ 
plained in the last article. 

1750-52.—“ The sailors, and even some 
books of voyages . . . call the pagodas 
Yoss-housea, for on enquiring of a Chinese 
for the name of the idol, he answers Grande 
Yobb, instead of Oran Dios,” — (Mo), Tureen, 
232. 

1760-1810.-“ On the 8th, 18th, and 28th 
day of the Moon those foreign barlmrians 
may visit the Flower Gardens, and the 
Honam Joss-house, but not in drone* of over 
ten at a time.'’ —‘ 8 Regulations' at Canton, 
from The Fankwae at Canton (1882), p. 29. 

1840.—“ Every town, every village, it is 
true, abounds with Joss-houses, upon which 
large sums of money have been spent.”-- 
Mem. Col. Mountain, 186. 

1876.—“. . . the fantastic gables and 
tawdry ornaments of a large joaa-house, or 
temple.”— Fortnightly Review, No. cliii. 222. 

1876;- 

“ One Tim Wang he makee-tlave), 

Makeestop one night in Joss-house.” 

Leland, Pidgin-English Sing-Song, p. 42. 


Thus also in “pidgin,” Joss-house-man or 
JoBB-jnd^tn-maa is a priest, or a missionary. 

JOSTICK, JOSS-STICK, s. A 

stick of fragrant tinder (powdered 
costus, sandalwood, &c.) used by the 
Chinese as incense in their temples, 
and formerly exported for use as 
cigar-lights. The name ap[>ears to 
be from the temple use. (See 
PUTCHOCK.) 

1876.—“ Burnee joss-stick, talkee plitty.” 
— LelanU, Pulgin-English Sing-Song, p. 43. 

1879.—“There is a recess outside each 
shop, and at dusk the joss-sticks burning 
in these fill the city with the fragrance of 
incense.” —Miss Mini, Golden Chersonese, 49. 

JOW, s. Hind, jhdii. The name 
is applied to various species of the 
shrubby tamarisk which abound on 
tin* low alluvials of Indian rivers, and 
are useful in many ways, for rough 
basket-making and "the like. It is tne 
usual material for gabions and fascines 
m Indian siege-operations. 

[c. 1809.—“ ... by the natives it is called 
jhau; but this name is generic, and is 
applied nut only to another species of Tama¬ 
risk, but to the Vasnarina uf Bengal, and to 
the cone-bearing plants that have been 
introduced by Kurupoans." - Buchanan - 
IJamil ton , Eastern Imlia, iii. 597. 

[1840.- •■’. . . on tho opposite Jhow, or 
bastard tamarisk jungle ... a native . . . 
had boon attacked b\ a tiger. . . ."—Daeid- 
son, Travels, ii. 32o.] 

JOWAULLA MOOKHEE, n.p. 
Skt.-Hnid. Jwtihi - mitkhi, ‘tlame- 
monthed’ ; a generic name for quasi- 
volcanic phenomena, but particularly 
applied to a place in tne Kangra 
district of the Punjab mountain 
country, near the Bias River, where 
jets of gas issue from the ground and 
are kept constantly burning. There 
is a shrine of Devi, and it is a place 
of pilgrimage famous all over, the 
Himalaya as well as in the plains of 
India. The famous fire-jets at Baku 
are sometimes visited by more ad¬ 
venturous Indian pilgrims, and known 
as the Great Jwiu&-iniLkhI. The 
author of the following passage was 
evidently ignorant of the phenomenon 
worshipped, though the name indi¬ 
cates its nature. 

c. 1360. —“Sultdn Fires . . . marched 
with his army towards Nagarkot (see N17Q- 
GURCOTE) ... the idol Jwiji-mukhi, 
much worshipped by the infidels, was situ¬ 
ated on the rood to Nagarkot . . . Some of 
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the infidels have reported that Bultin Firots 
went specially to sue this idol, add hold a 
golden umbrella over its head. But . . . 
the infidels slandered the Sultdn. . . . Other 
infidels raid that Hultdn Muhammad Hh6h 
bin Tughlik Shdh held an umbrella over this 
same idol, but this also is a lie. . . — 

Shams-?'-Sir dj Afif, in Elliot, iii. 318. 

1616.—“... a place called Ialia mokee, 
where out of cold Springs and hard Rocks, 
there are daily to he scene incessant Erup¬ 
tions of Fire, before which the Idolatrous 
peoplo fall dounc and worship.”— Terry, in 
Purchas, ii. 1467. 

[c. 1617.—in Sir T. Roe's Map, “Jalla- 
makee, the Pilgrimage of the Banians."— 
Hak. Boc. ii. .035.J 

1783.—“ At Taullah Mhokee (sic) a small 
volcanic fire issues from the side of a moun¬ 
tain, on which the Hindoos have raised a 
temple that has long been of celebrity, and 
favourite resort among the people of the 
Punjab." — U. Forster's Journey, ed. 1708, i. 
308. 

1709.—“ Praaon Poory afterwards travelled 
... to the Maha or Hureo (t.s. larger) 
Jowalla Mookhi or Ju&la Mftobi, terms 
that mean a ‘Flaminir Mouth,’ as being a 
spot in tho noighbou-hood of Bakee (Baku) 
on the west side of the ((Caspian) Soa . . . 
whence fire issues ; a circumstance that 
has rendered it of great veneration with the 
Hindus.”— Jonathan Duncan, in As. Res. 
v. 41. 

JOWAUR, JOWARREE, s. Hind. 
jnwdr, judr, [Skt. yava-prakarn or ak- 
dra, ‘of the nature of barley 1 ;] 
Sorghum vulgare, Peru. ( Hokus sorghum, 
L.) one of t-lie Wat and most, frequently 
grown of the tall millets of southern 
countries. It is grown nearly all over 
India in the nntiooded tracts; it is 
sown about July and reaped in 
November. The reedy stems .are 8 
to 12 feet high. It is the tholam of 
the Tamil regions. The stalks are 
Kirbee. The Ar. dura or dhnra. is 
perhaps the same won! ultimately as 
jnrnir ; for the old Semitic name is 
dokn, from the smoky aspect of the 

f ;rain. It is an odd instance of the 
ooseneas which used to pervade 
dictionaries and glossaries that. R. 
Drummond (Ulus, of lhe Oram. Parts 
of GuzeratUt, t&c., Bombay, 1808) tails 
“ Joo&r, a kind of pulse, the food of 
the common people.” 

fc. 1590.—In Khandcsh “ Jowixi is chiefly 
cultivated of which, in some places, there 
arc three crops in a year, and its stalk is so 
delicate and pleasant to the taste that, it is 
regarded in the ligbt of a fruit.”— Ain, ed. 
Jamtt, Ii. 223.] 

1760.—“ En suite mauvais cberuin sur des 
levies fsites d© boue dans dee quarnSs tie 
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Jouoxl et des champs de Nells (see NELLY) 
remplis d’oau ."—Anquetil du . Perron, I, 
occlxxxiii. 

1800. — “. . . My industrious followers 
must live either upon jo wor ry, of which 
there is an abundance everywhere, or they 
must be more industrious in procuring rice 
for themselves,”— Wellington, 1 .176. 

1813.—Forbes calls it “ juarree or cush- 
evsh” (?). [See CU8CU8.]-Or. Mem. ii. 
406 ; [2nd ed. ii. 35, and i. 23J. 

1819.—“ In 1797-8 joiwaree sold in the 
Muchoo Kaunta at six rupees per culsee (see 
CTJLSEY) of 24 tnaunds.”— Ifacmurdo, in 
Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo. i. 287. 

[1826.—“ And tbe sabre began to cut away 
upon them as if they were a field of Tftinst 
(standing com).” — Pandurang 1lari, ed. 
1873 i. 66.] 

JOY, s. This seems from the quota¬ 
tion to have been used on the west 
coast for jewel (Port. joia). 

1810.—“The vanity of parents sometimes 
leads thorn to dress their children, even 
while infants, in this manner, which affords 
n temptation ... to murder these help¬ 
less creatures for the sake of their orna¬ 
ments or joys.”— Maria Orakum, 3. 

JUBTEE, JUPTEE, s. Quz. 

japti, &e. Corrupt forms of zabti. 
[“ IVatitn-zabti, or -japti, Mahr., Pro¬ 
duce of lands sequestered by the State, 
an item of revenue; in (luzerat the 
lands once exempt, now subject to 
assessment ” ( Wilson).] (See ZUBT.) 

1808.—"The Hindias as .Sovereigns of 
Broach used to take the revenues of Moof- 
monadnrs and Desoys (see DE8SAYE) of that 
district every third year, amounting to Rs. 
58,390, and called the periodical confisca¬ 
tion Juptee. — R. Drummond. [Majmdaddr 
“ in Uiuerat the title given to the keepers 
of the pargaua revenue records, who have 
held the office as a hereditary right since the 
settlement of Todor Mai, and are paid by 
fees charged on tbe villages. ” (TFi&on)]. 

JUDEA, ODIA, &c., n.p. These 
names are often given in old writers 
to the city of Avuthia, or Ayodhya, or 
Yuthia (so called apparently after the 
Hindu city of Rama, Ayodhya, which 
we now call Oudh), which was the 
capital of Siam from the 14lh century 
down to aliout 1767, when it w&B 
destroyed by the Burmese, and the 
Siamese royal residence was transferred 
to Bangkock [see BANCOCK.] 

1522.—“All these cities are constructed 
like ours, and are subject to the King of 
Siam, who is named Siri Zacnbedera, and 
who inhabits Iudia."— Pigafetta, Hak. Soc, 
156. 
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c. 1546.—“The capital! City of all this 
Empire is Odlaa, whereof I haue spoken 
heretofore: it is fortified with walls of brick 
and mortar, and contains, according to some, 
foure hundred thousand fires, whereof an 
hundred thousand are strangers of divers 
countries.”— Pinto, in Cogan’s E.T. p. 285; 
orig. cap. clxxxix. < 

1553.—“ For the Realm is great, and its 
Cities and Towns very populous ; insomuch 
that the city Hudia alone, which is the 
capital of the Kingdom of Siam (&Ao), and 
the residence of the King, furnishes 50,000 
men of its own.” ---liarros, III. ii. 5. 

1614.—“As regards the size of the City of 
Odia ... it may be guessed by an experi¬ 
ment made by a curious engineer with whom 
we communicated on the subject. He says 
that ... he embarked in one of the native 
boats, small, and very light, with the deter¬ 
mination to go all round the City (which is 
entirely compassed by water), and that 
he started one day from the Portuguese 
settlement, at dawn, and when he got 
back it was already far on in the night, 
and he affirmed that by his calculation he 
bad gone more than 8 leaguos."— Uoulo, VI. 
vii. 9. 

1617.—“The merchants of the country of 
I-nn John, a place joining to the country of 
Jangama (see JANGOMAY) arrived at ‘ tho 
city of Judea’ before Eaton's coming away 
from thence, and brought great store of 
merchandize.”— Sainsbnry, ii. 90. 

„ “1 (letter) from Mr. Benjamyn Kerry 

in Judea, at Syam.” —(Jocks's Diary, Halt. 
Soc. i. 272. 

[1639.—“The chief of the Kingdom is 
India by some called Odia . . . the city of 
India, the ordinary Residence of tho Court 
is seated on the Menam.” — Mandrlslo, 
Travels, E.T. ii. 122. 

[1693.—“As for the City of Siam, tho 
Siamese do call it Si-yo-thi-ya, the o of the 
syllable yo being'closer than our (French) 
Diphthong as.”— La /joublre, Siam, E.T. i. 7.] 

1727.—“. • • all are sent to the City of 
Siam or Odia for the King’S Use. . . . The 
City stands on an Island in the River 
Alemium, which by Turnings and Windings, 
makes the distance from the Bar about 50 
Leagues.”— A. Hamilton, ii. 160; [ed. 1744], 

[1774. — “ Ayuttayn with its districts 
Dvaravati, Yodaya and Kamanpaik."-- hue. 
in Ind. Antiq. xxii. 4. 

[1827. — “The powerful Lord . . . who 
dwells over every head in the city of the 
sacred and great kingdom of 8i-a~yoo-tha- 
ya.” —Treaty between E.I.C. and King of 
Siam, in Wilson, Documents of the Burmese 
War, App. lxxvii.] 

JUOBOOLAK, s. Marine Hind, 
for jack-block (Roebuck). 

JUOOUBNAUT, n.p. A corrup¬ 
tion of the Skt. Jaganiuttha , * Lord qf 
the Universe,’ a name of Krishna 


worshipped as Vishnu at the famous 
shrine of Purl in Orissa. The image 
so called is an amorphous idol, much 
like those worshipped in some of the 
South Sea Islands, and it has been 
plausibly suggested (we believe first 
t»y Gen. Cunningham) that it was 
in reality a Buddhist symbol, which 
has been adopted as an object of 
Brail man ical worship, and made to 
serve as the image of a god. The idol 
was, and is, annually dragged forth 
in procession on a monstrous car, and 
as masses of excited pilgrims crowded 
round to drag or accompany it, acci¬ 
dents occurred. Occasionally also 
persons, sometimes sufferers from 
painful disease, cast themselves before 
the advancing wheels. The testimony 
of Mr. Stirling, who was for some 
years Collector of Orissa in the second 
decade of the last century, and that of 
Sir VV. W. Hunter, who states that he 
had gone through the MS. archives of 
the province since it became British, 
show that the popular impression in 
regard to the continued frequency of 
immolations on these occasions — a 
belief that has made Juggurnaut a 
standing metaphor—was greatly ex¬ 
aggerated. The belief indeed in the, 
custom of such immolation had existed 
for centuries, and the rehearsal of 
these or other cognate religious suicides 
at one or other of the great temples 
of the Peninsula, founded partly on 
fact, and partly on popular report, 
finds a place in almost every old 
narrative relating to India. The really 
great, mortality from hardship, ex¬ 
haustion, and epidemic disease which 
frequently ravaged the crowds of 
pilgrims on such occasions, doubtless 
aided in keeping up the popular im- 
ressions in connection with the 
uggurnaut festival. 

[1311.—“JagnAr." Soe under MADURA.] 

c. 1321.—“ Annually on the recurrence of 
the day when that idol was made, the folk 
of the country come and take it down, and 
put it on a fine chariot; and then the King 
and Queen, and the whole body of the 
people, join together and draw it forth 
from the church with loud singing of songs, 
and all kinds of music . . . and many 
pilgrims who have come to this feast east 
themselves under the chariot so that its 
wheels mav go over them, saying that they 
desire to die for their god. And tbs ear 
passes over them, and crushes them, and 
cuts them in sunder, and so they perish on 
the spot ."—Friar Odoric, in Caihay, to. 
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c. 1430. — “In Bixenegalia (see BIB- 
NAGAB) also, at a certain time of the year, 
this idol is carried through the city, placed 
between two chariots . . . accompanied by 
a great concourse of people. Many, carried 
away by the fervour of their faith,, cast 
themselves on the ground before the wheels, 
in order that they may be crushed to death, 
—a mode of death which they say is very 
acceptable to their god.”—2V. Conti, in India 
in XVth Gent., 28. 

c. 1581.—“AH for devotion attach them¬ 
selves to the trace of the cur, which is 
drawn in this manner by a vaat number of 
people . . . and on the annual feast day 
of the Pagod this car is dragged by crowds 
of people through certain parts of the city 
(Negapatam), sumo of whom from devotion, 
or the desire to be thought to make a 
devoted end, cast themselves down under 
the wheels of the cars, and so perish, 
remaining all ground and crushed by the 
said cars ."—(Jasparo Batin, f 84. The 
preceding passages refer to scenes in the 
south of the Peninsula. 

e. 1590.—“In the town of I*ursotem on 
the banks of the sea stands the temple of 
Jagnaat, near to which Are the images of 
Kishen. his brother, and their sister, made 
of Sandal-wood, which are said to be 4,000 
years old. . , . The Brahmins ... at cer¬ 
tain times carry the image in procession 
upon a carriage of sixteen wheels, which in 
t he H indooee language t is called Rahth (see 
BUT) ; and they believe that whoever insists 
in drawing it along obtains remission of all 
his sins.”— ilUtdvin’t Ayeen, li. 13-15 ; fed. 
JarrtU , ii. 1271. 

[1616.—“The chief city called Jekanat.’’ 
— Sir T. Rot, Hak. Soc. ii. 538.] 

1632.— “Vnto this Pagod or house of 
fiathon . . . doe belong 9,000 Bramminos 
or Priests, which doe dayly offer sacrifice 
vnto their great God laggama.fi. from 
which IdoU the City is so called. . . . 
And when it (the chariot of laggarnal) is 
going along the city, there are many that 
will offer themselves a sacrifice to this 
IdoU, and desperately lye downe on the 
ground, that the Chariott wheeles may 
runne over them, whereby they are killed 
outright; some get broken armes, some 
broken legges, so that many of them are 
destroyed, and by this moanes they thinke 
to merit Heauen.”— W. Bruton, ui Halt. 
v. 57. 

1667.—“ In the town of •Jagannat, which 
is seated upon the Gulf of Bsngata, and 
where ia that famous Temple of the Idol of 
the same name, there is yearly celebrated 
a certain Feast. . . . The first day that 
they shew this Idol with Ceremony in the 
Temple, the Crowd ia usually so great to 
see it, that there is not a year, but some of 
those poor Pilgrims, that come afar off, 
tired and harassed, are suffocated there; 
all the people blessing them for having 
been so happy. . . . And when this Hellish 
Triumphant Chariot maroheth, there are 
found (which is no Fable) persons so 
foolishly credulous and superstitious.as to 


throw themselves with their bellies under 
those large and heavy wheels, which bruise 
them to death. . . . — Bernier, a Letter to 
Mr. Ckapelain, in Bug. ed. 1684, 97; [ed. 
Constable, 304 wy.]. 

p 669-79.—“ In that great and Sumptuous 
Diabolicall Pagod, tyere Standeth theere 
gretest God Jn°. Gernaet, whence ye Pagod 
receued that name alsoe.”— MS. Asia, Ac 
by T. B. f. 12. Cot. Temple adds: 
“Throughout the whole MS. JagannOtk is 
repeatedly called Jn\ Oemaet , which 
obviously stands for the common trans¬ 
position JanganALk, ] 

1682. — . . We lay by last night till 
10 o’clock this morning, ye Captain being 
desirous to see ye Jagemot Pagodas for 
his better satisfaction. . . — Hedges, Diary, 

July 16 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 30]. 

1727.—“ His (Jagarynat'a) Effigy is often 
carried abroad in Procession, mounted on a 
Coach four stories high . . . they fasten 
small Bones to the Cable, two or three 
Fathoms long, m that upwards of 2,000 
People have room enough to draw the 
Coach, and some old Zealots, as it passes 
through the Street, fall flat on the Ground, 
to have the Honour to be crushed to Pieces 
by the Coach Wheels.” -A. Hamilton, i. 387 ; 
[ed. 17441. 

1809. - 

“ A thousand pilgrims strain 
Arm, shoulder, breast, and thigh, with 
might and main. 

To drag that sacred wain, 

And scarce can draw along the enormous 
load. 

Prone fall the frantic rotaries on the rood, 
And calling on the God 
Their self-devoted bodies there they lay 
To pave his chariot way. 

On Jagm-Naut they call, 

The ponderous car rolls on, and crushes 
all. 

Through flesh and bones it ploughs its 
dreadful path. 

Groans rise unheard ; the dying cry. 

And death, and .agony 

Are trodden under foot by yon mad 
throng, 

Who follow close and thrust the deadly 
wheels along.” 

('ttrteqf Kekama , xiv. 5. 

1814.—“The sight here beggars all de¬ 
scription. Though Juggernaut made some 
progress on the 19th, and has travelled 
daily ever since, he has not yet reached the 
place of his destination. His brother is 
ahead of him, and the lady in the rear. 
One woman has devoted herself under the 
wheels, and a shocking sight it was. An¬ 
other also intended to devote herself, missed 
the wheels with her body, and had her era 
broken. Three people tost their lives in the 
crowd.”— In Asiatic Journal — quoted in 
Beveridge, Hist, qf India, ii. 54, without 
exactor reference. 

e. 1818.— “That exoess of fanaticism 
which formerly prompted the pilgrims to 
court death oy throwing themaalvea in 
orowda under the wheels of the ear of 
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JaganaAtil has happily long osaaed to 
actuate the worshippers of the present flay. 
During 4 yean tint I have witnessed the 
ceremony, three cases only of this revolting 
species of immolation have occurred, one 
of which I may observe is doubtful, and 
should probably be ascribed to accident; 
in the others the victims had long been 
suffering from some excruciating complaints, 
and chose this method of ridding themselves 
of the burthen of life in preference to other 
modes of suicide so prevalent with the lower 
orders under similar circumstances."—.4. 
Stirling, in As. Rea. xv. 324. 


' 1827. — March 28th in this year, Mr. 
Poynder, in the E. I. Court of Proprietors, 
stated that “about the year 1790 no fewer 
than 28 Hindus were crushed to death at 
Ishera on the Ganges, under the wheels 
of Juggurnaut-"— As. Journal, 1821, vol. 


xxin. 702 . 


[1864. — “On the 7th July 1864, the 
editor of the Friend of India mentions that, 
a few days previously, he had seen, near 
Seram pore, two persons crushed to death, 
and another frightfully lacerated, having 
thrown themselves under the wheels of a car 
during the Rath Jatra festival. It was 
afterwards stated that this occurrence was 
accidental."— Chevers, Ind. Med. Jurisnr. 
666 .] 

1871.—“. . . poor Johnny Tetterby stag¬ 
gering under hin Moloch of an infant, the 
Juggernaut that crushed all his enjoy¬ 
ments."— Forster's Life of IHcktns, ii. 415. 

1878.—“ Le monde on marchant n’a i*as 
beaucoup plus de souci de ce qu’il Peruse quo 
le char de l’idole de Jagam&ta. ”—E. Rena «, 
in Revue det Deux Monies, 3* S6rie, xviii. 
p. 504. 


JULIBDAB, s. Pera.jila.uddr, from 
Hiatt, the string attached to the bridle 
by which a horse is led, the servant 
who leads a horse, also called janl- 
bahddr, janibahkath. In the time of 
Hedges the word must have been 
commonly used in Bengal, but it is 
now quite obsolete. 

[c. 1590.—“For some time it was a rule 
that, whenever he (Akbar) rode out on a 
Jkhdfak horse, a rupee, should be given, 
vis., one dim to the Atbegi, two to the 
JUaudir... — Ain , od. Blochmann, i. 142. 

(And see under P7KE.)] 

1673.—“In the heart of this Square is 
raised a place as large as a Mountebank’s 
Stage, where the Gelabdax, or Master 
Munteer, with his prime Passengers or 
Servants, have an opportunity to view the 
whole Caphala.”—Fryer, 341. 

1683.—" Your Jylibdar, after he bad 
received his letter would not stay for the 
Gen 11 , hut stood upon departure. ”— Hedges, 
Diary, Sept. 16; [Hak. Soc. i. 112]. 

„ “We admire what made you send 
peons to force our Gyllibdar back to your 


Factory, after he had gone 12 cootes on hie 
way, and dismisse him again without any 
reason for it."— ffedges, Diary , Sept. 29; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 120]. 

1754. — “100 CHlodar; those who are 
charged with the direction of the couriers 
and their horses." — Hanway's Travels. 
i. 171; 252. 

[1812.—“I have often admired the ooor- 

X e and dexterity with which the Persian 
lowdars or grooms throw themselves into 
the thickost engagement of angry horses." 
— Morier, Journey through Persia, 63 stg.\ 

1880.—“It would make a good picture, 
the surroundings of camels, horses, donkeys, 
and men. . . . Pascal and Remise oooking 
for me ; the Jellaodars, enveloped in felt 
coats, smoking their kalliiins, amid the half- 
light of fast fading day. . . .”— MS. Journal 
in Persia of Capt. IF. dill, R.E. 

JUMBEEA, s kv.janbiya, probably 
from janb, ‘ the side 1 ; a kind of dagger 
worn in the girdle, so as to he drawn 
across the body. It is usually in form 
slightly curved. Sir It. Burton (Canutes, 
Commentary, 413) identifies it with tho 
agomia and gomio of the quotations 
below, and refers to a sketch in his 
Pilgrimage, but this we cannot find, 
[it is in the Memorial ed. i. 236], 
though the jambiyah is several times 
mentioned, e.g. i. 347, iii. 72. The 
term occurs repeatedly in Mr. Egerton’a 
catalogue of arms in the India Museum. 
Janbwa occurs as the name of a dagger 
in the A in (orig. i. 119); why Bloch* 
mann in his translation [i. 110] spells it 
jhanbwah we do not know. See also 
Dozy and Eng. s,v. jambette. It seems 
very doubtful if the latter French 
word has anything to do with the 
Arabic word. 

c. 1328.—“Takl-ud-dln refusod roughly 
and pushed him away. Then the maimed 
man drew a dagger (khanjar) such as in 
called in that country janblya, and gave 
him a mortal wound.” —I bn Batata, i. 684. 

1498.—“The Moors had erected palisades 
of great thickness, with thick planking, and 
fastened so that we could not see them 
within. And their people paraded the shore 
with targets, azagays, agomi as, and bows 
and slings from which they slung stones at 
us.” —Roteiro de Vasco da Gama, $2. 

1516.—“They go to fight one another 
bare from the waist upwards, and from the 
waist downwards wrapped in cotton cloths 
drawn tightly round, and with many folds, 
and with their anas, which are swords, 
bucklers, and daggers (gemioa)."— Barbosa, 

p. 80. 

1774. — “ Autour du corps ils out no 
ecinturon do cuir brodd, on garni d’argent, 
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anmiliso duqnel but le devant its passant un 
eonteau large reoourW, et pointu (jambea), 
dont la points aat tournfie du eOtd droit.”— 
Niebuhr, Dm. de l’ Ambit, 64. 

JtJMDUD, & H. jamdad, jamdhar. 
A kind of dagger, broad at the base 
and slightly curved, the hilt formed 
with a cross-grip like that of the 
Katdr (see KUTTAUB). [A drawing of 
what he calls a jamdhar katdri is given 
in Egerton’s Catalogue (PI. IX. No. 
344-5).] F. Johnson’s Dictionary gives 
jamdar as a Persian word with the 
suggested etymology of janb-dar, ‘ flank- 
render.’ But in the Ain the word 
is spelt jamdhar , which seems to indi¬ 
cate Hind, origin ; and its occurrence 
in the poem of Chand Bardai (see lnd. 
Antiq. i. 281) corroborates this. Mr. 
Beames there suggests the etymology 
of Ynma-dant ‘Death’s Tooth.’ The 
drawings of the jamdhad or jamdhar in 
the Ain illustrations show several 
specimens with double and triple 
toothed points, which perhaps favours 
this view; but Yama-dhdra, 4 death - 
wielder,’ appears in the Sanskrit 
dictionaries us the name of a weapon. 

( Rather, perhaps, yama-dhara, 4 death- 
ware r.’] 

c. 1526.- “Jamdhar.” See quotation 
under KUTTAUB 

[1813. —“. . . visited the jamdar thana, 
or treasury containing his jewels . . . curious 
arms. . . .”— Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 
469.] 

JUMMA, s. Hind, from At. jama'. 
The total assessment (for land revenue) 
from any particular estate, or division 
of country. The Arab, word signifies 
4 total ’ or ‘aggregate.’ 

1781.-—“ An increase of more than 26 
lacks of rupees (was) effected on the former 
juxnma."— Fifth Report , p. 8. 

JUMMABUNDEE, s. Hind, from 
P.—Ar. jama’bandi. A settlement 
(q.v.), i.e. the determination of the 
amount of land revenue due for a year, 
or a period of years, from a village, 
estate, or parcel of lattd. [In the 
N.W.P. it. is specially applied to the 
annual village rent-roll, giving details 
of the holding of each cultivator.] 

[1765.—“He rente of the province, »c- 
cording to the JttZKUUft'bundy, or rent-roll 
• . . amounted to. . . .”— Vtrtlsl, Vim of 
Bengal, App. 214. 

_ [ 1814 .— “ Jmmmabund—See under 

PATEL.] 


JUMNA, n.p. The name of a 
famous river in India which runs by 
Delhi and Ana. Skt. Yamund, flina. 
Jamund ana Jamnd, the Aiaiiedra of 
Ptolemy, the TwjSap^* of Arrian, the 
Jomanet of Pliny.* The spelling of 
Ptolemy almost exactly expresses the 
modern Hind, fonn Jamund. The 
name Jamund is also applied to what 
was in the 18th century, an unimpor¬ 
tant branch of the Brahmaputra R. 
which connected it with the Ganges, 
but which has now for many years been 
the main channel of the former great 
river. (See JENNY£-) Jamund is the 
name of several other rivers of less 
note. 

[1816-17.— “ I proposed for a water worke, 
w«» might giue the Chief Cittye of the 
Mogoret content . . . w' h is to l>e don vppon 
the Riuer leminy w* passeth by Agra. . . .” 
— IHrdtrood, First Letter Book, 460. 

[1619.—“The river Gemini was vnfit to 
seta My 11 vppon."—.Sir T. Rot, Hak. Soc. 
ii. 477. 

[1663.--“. . . the Gemna, a river which 
may be compared t». the Loire. . . — 

Beni or, letter to At. Dt la Mothe It Vayer, 
cd. Constable, 241.] 

[JUMNA MUSJID, n.p. A common 

corruption of the Ar. jdmi' masjid, 

1 the cathedral or congregational 
mosque,’ Ar. jama', ‘to collect.’ The 
common form is supposed to represent 
some great mosque on the J umna. R. 

[1785.—“The Jumna-musjid is of great 
antiquity. . . ."—Diary, in Forbu, Or. 
Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 448. 

[1849.—“ In passing we got oat to see the 
Jamna Mosjid, a very tine building now 
used as a magaxine."— Mrt. Mackenzie, Life 
in the Mission, ii. 170. 

[1865.—“. . . the great mosque or Djamia 
‘. . . this word Djamia' means literally 
4 collecting ’ or ‘ uniting,’ because hero attemu 
tho great, concourse of Friday worshippers. 

. . . — Palgravt, Central and S. Arabia, ed. 
1868, 286.] 

JUNGEERA, n.p., i.e. Janfird. 
The name of a native State on the 
coast, south of Bombay, from which 
the Fort and chief place is 44 m. 
distant. This place is on a small 
island, rising in the entrance to the 
Rajpuri inlet, to which the name 
Janjira properly pertains, believed to 
be a local corruption of the Ar. jaelra, 
‘island.’ The State is also called 
ffabmn, meaning 'HoMm'I land,’ 
from the fact that for 3 or 4 centuries 
its chief has been of that met. Tbit 
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was not at first continuous, nor have 
the chiefs, even when of African blood, 
been always of one family; but they 
have apparently been so for the last 
200 years. ‘The SidV (see 8EEDY) 
and ‘The Habshi,' are titles popularly 
applied to this chief. This State has 
a port and some land in Kathiawar. 

Gen. Keatinge writes: “ The 

members of the Sidi’s family whom 
I saw were, for natives of India, 
particularly fair.” The old Portuguese 
writers call this harbour Danda (or as 
they write it Damda), e.g. Joiio de 
Castro in Primeiro Hoteiro, p. 48. His 
rude chart shows the island-fort. 

JUNGLE, s. Hind, and Mahr. 
jangal, from Skt. jangula. (a word 

which occurs chiefly in medical 

treatises). The native word means 
in strictness only waste, uncultivated 
ground; then, such ground covered 
with shrubs, trees or long grass ; and 
thence again the Anglo-Indian appli¬ 
cation is to forest, or other wild 
growth, rather than to the fact that 
it is not cultivated. A forest ; a 
thicket; a tangled wilderness. Tin- 
word seems to have passed at. a rather 
early date into Persian, and also into 
use in Turkistan. From Anglo- 
Indian it has been adopted into 

French as well as in English. The 

word does not seem to occur in 
Fryer , which rather indicates that 
its use was not so extremely common 
among foreigners as it is now. 

c. 1200.—“. . . Now the land is humid, 
Jungle {jangalah ), or of the ordinary kind." 
— Susruta, i. ch. 515. 

c. 1370.—“ Elephants were numerous as 
sheep iu the jangal round the RSf s dwell¬ 
ing.'’— Tdrikh-i-Fxras-Shdhl, in Elliot, iii. 

314. * 

c. 1450.—"The Kings of India hunt the 
elephant. They will stay a whole month 
or more in the wilderness, and in the 
jungle [Jangal)."— Abdurraidl, in Not. H 
Ext. xiv. 51. 

1474.—“. . . Bicheneger. The vast city 
is surrounded by three ravines, and inter¬ 
sected by a river, bordering on one side on 
a dreadful Jungel."— Ath. Nikitin, in India 
in X Vlh CmT/®. 

1778.— “Land waste for five years . . . 
is called Jungle. "—Halhod's Gcntoo Code, 

190. 

1809, — 11 The air of Calcutta is much 
affected by the closeness of the jungle 
around it.’ —Id. VaUntia, 1. 207. 


1809.-- 

"They built them here a bower of jointed 
cane, 

Strong for the needful use, and light and 
long 

Was the slight framework rear'd, with 
little pain; 

Lithe Creepers then the wicker sides supply, 
And the tall jungle grass lit roofing gave 
Beneath the genial sky." 

Curse of Kehama, xiii. 7. 

c. 1830.—"C’est 111 que jo rencontrai les 
jungles . . . j’avoue quo je fus trfcs disap¬ 
points.”— Jao/uemont, Correspond, i. 134. 
o. 1833-38.— 

“ L‘Hipi>otanie an large ventre 
Habito aux Jungles de Java, 

Oh grondent, an fond de chuque antre 
Plus de monstres qu’on no rfiva.” 

Theoph. Gautier, in Pofsiex Com¬ 
putes, ed. 1878, i. 325. 

1848.—“But he was as lonely here as in 
his jungle at Boggleywala.” — Thackeray, 
Vanity Fair, ch. iii. 

„ “ 1 Was there ever a battle won like 

Salamanca 7 Hey, Dobbin 1 But where was 
it ho learnt his art 7 In India, my l»oy. 
The jungle IS the school for a general, mark 
me that.' "-Ibid., ed. 1883, i. 5112. 
e. 1858.- 

“ La bite formidable, habitant*- des jungles 
S'ondort, le ventre en I’air, et dilate ses 
ongles."— Ijt'ionle de Lute. 

“ Des djungles du l’endj-Ab 
Aux sables du Kamat e.'—lhid. 

1865. — “To an eye accustomed for yean 
to the wild wastes of the jungle, tbe whole 
country presents the appearance of one con¬ 
tinuous well-o»\iercd garden." — Waring, 
Tropical Resident at Home, 7. 

1867.—“. . • here are no cobwebs of plea 
and counterploa, no jungles of argument 
and brakes of analysis.”— Swinburne, Essays 
and Studies, 133. 

1873.— “Jungle, derived to us, through 
the living language of India, from the 
Sanskrit, may now he regarded as good 
English." - Fit: - Edvard Hall, Modern 
English, 306. 

1878. —“Oct animal est comraun dans les 
forits, ot dans les djengles. "—Marre, Kata- 
Kata-Malayou , 83. 

1879. —“The owls of metaphysics hooted 
from the gloom of their various jungles." — 
Fortnightly liev. No. clxv., N.S., 19. 

JUNGLE-FEVEB, a A danger¬ 
ous remittent fever arising from the 
malaria of forest or jungle tracts. 

1808.—“I was one day sent to a great 
distance, to take charge of aft offioer who 
had been seized by jungle-fever. "—Letter 
in Morton’s L. of Leyden, 43. 

JUNGLE-FOWL, s. The popular 
name of more than one species of those 
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birds from which our domestic poultry- 
are supposed to be descended ; especi¬ 
ally Gallus Sonneratii, Temminck, the 
Grey Jungle -fowl, and Galius ferrugineut , 
Gmelin, the Red Jungle-fowl. The 
former belongs only to Soutnern India ; 
the latter from the Himalaya, south 
to the N. Ci rears on the east, and to 
the Raipipla Hills south of the 
Nerbudaa on the west. 

1800.—. . the thickets bordered on 
the village, nud I was told abounded in 
jungle-fowl. ” - Byrnes, Eml-atunt to Ava, 96 . 

1868.—“ The common jungle-coek . . . 
was also obtained hen-.. It is almost exactly 
like a common game-cock, but the voice is 
different.” - Wul/urr, Malay Arch ip., 108. 

The word jungle is habitually used 
adjectively, as in this instance, to 
denote wild species, c.g. jungle-raf, 
jungle-dfjy, jungle-/™^, &c. 

JUNGLE-MAHALS, n.p. Hind. 

Jangal-Mnhdl. This, originally a 
vague name of sundry tracts find 
chieftainships lying between the settled 
districts of Bengal and the hill country 
of Chutiu Nagpur, was constituted a 
regular district in 180r>. but again 
broken up and redistributed among 
adjoining districts in 1833 (see Imperial 
Gazetteer, s.v.). 

JUNGLE-TERRY, n.p. Hind. 
Jangat-tardi (see TEBAI). A name 
formerly applied to a border-tract, 
between Bengal and Rebar, including 
the inland parts of Mongliyr and 
Bhiigalpur, and what, are now termed 
the Santdl Pan/nnds. llodgos, below, 
calls it to the “westward" <>f Bhagal- 
pur ; hut Barkope, which he describes 
as near the centre of the tract, lies, 
according to Ilennell’s map, about. 
35 m. S.E. of Bhagalpur town ; and 
the Cleveland inscription shows that 
the term included the tract occu¬ 
pied by the, Riijmabal hill-people. 
The Map No. 2 iu Rennell’s Bengal 
Atlas (1779) is entitled “the Jungle- 
terry District,, with the adjacent 
provinces of Birbhoom, Bajemal, Bogli- 
pour, &c., comprehending the countries 
situated between Moorshedabad and 
Baliar.” But the map itself does not 
show the name Jungle Terry anywhere. 

1781.—“ Early in February wo set out on 
a tour through a part of the country called 
the Junglo - Terry, to tho westward of 
Baugteporo . , . after leaving tho village 


of Barkope, which is nearly in the centre of 
the Jungle Tsrrj, we entered the hills... . 
In the great famine which raged through 
Indostan in the year 1770 ... the Jangle 
Terry is said to have Buffered greatly. — 
Hodges, pp. 90-95. 

1784. — “To be spld . . . that capita) 
collection of Paintings, late the property 
of A. Cleveland, Esq-, deceased, consisting 
of the most capital views in the districts 
of Monghyr, Kajemehal, Boglipoor, and the 
Jungleierry, by Mr. Hodges. . . ." — In 
Seton-Harr, i. 64. 

c. 1788.— 

“To the Memory of 
Augustus Cleveland, Esq., 

Bate Collector of the Districts of Bhmigul- 
pore and Kajumahnll, 

Who without Bloodshed or the Terror 
of Authority, 

Employing only the Means of Concilia¬ 
tion, Confidence, and Benevolence, 
Attempted and Accomplished 
Tho ontiro Subjection of tho Lawless and 
Savage Inhabitants of the 

Jungleterry of Rajamuhall. . . .” (etc.) 
hinrriptar* on the Monument erected by 
Government to Cleveland, who died 
in 1784. 

1817. — ‘‘These hills £re principally 
covered with wood, excepting where it has 
been cleared away for the natives to build 
their villages, and cultivate^ou«,'ra (Jowaur), 
plantains and \«m.s, which together with 
some of the* small grains mentioned iu the 
account of the Jungleterry. constitute 
almost the whole of the productions of these 
hill*." Sutherland's nep<‘Tt on the. Hill 
I’tople (in App. to Long, 560). 

1824.- “This part, l find (he is writing at 
Monghyr), is not reckoned either in Bengal 
or Rahnr. having been, under the name of 
the Jungleterry district, always regarded, 
till its pacification and settlement, as a sort 
of border or debateable lamb”— Heber, i. 131. 

JUNGLO, s. Gu?.. Jangle. This 
term, we are told by R. Drummond, 
was used in his time (the. Ijeginniug of 
the 19th century), bv the less polite, 
to distinguish Europeans; “ wild men 
of the woods,” that is, who did not 
understand Guzerati! 

1808. - • “Joseph Maria, a well - known 
scribe of the order of Topeewallas . . . waa 
actually mobbed, on the first circuit of 1806, 
in tho town of Pitlaud, by parties of curious 
old women and young, some of whom goring 
upon him put the question, Art Junglo, 
too muntie pirmeesht ‘0 wild one, wilt thou 
marry me i ’ He knew not what they asked, 
and made no answer, whereupon they de¬ 
clared that he was indeed a very Jung la, 
and it required all the address of Kripram 
(the worthy Brahmin who related this 
anecdote to the writer, unoontradicted in 
the presence of the said Seahor) to draw off 
the dames and damsels from the astonished 
Joseph."— R, Drummond, IUns. (s.v.). 
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JUJNK, s. A large Eastern ship; 
especially (and in later use exclusive^) 
a Chinese ship. This indeed is the 
earliest application also; any more 
general application belongs to an in¬ 
termediate period. This is one of the 
oldest words in the Europeo-Indian 
vocabulary. It. occurs in the travels 
of Friar Odorieo, written down in 
1831, and a few years later in the 
rambling reminiscences of John de’ 
Marignolli. The great Catalan World- 
map of 1375 gives a sketch of one of 
those ships with their sails of bamboo 
matting and calls them litchi, no doubt 
a clerical error tor lathi. Dobner, 
the original editor of Marignolli, in 
the 18th century, says of the word 
(junkos ): “ This word I cannot find in 
any medieval glassary. Most nrolmbly 
we are to understand vessels of platted 
reeds ( a juncis text a) which several 
authors relate to be used in India.” 
It is notable that the same erroneous 
suggestion is made by Amerigo Vespucci 
inhis curious letter to one of the Medici, 
giving an account of the voyage of Da 
Gama, whose squadron he had met at 
C. Verde on its way home. 

The French translators of Ibn Batuta 
derive the word from the Chinese 
tchouen (chtren), and Littre gives the 
same etymology (s.v. jonque). It is 
possible that the word may W, eventu¬ 
ally traced to a Chinese original, but 
not very prolwble. The old Arab 
traders must have learned the word 
from Malay pilots, for it is certainly 
the Javanese and Malay jong and ajong, 
‘a ship or large vessel/ In Javanese 
the Great Bear is called Lintang jong , 
‘The Constellation Junk ,’ [which is 
in Malay Bintang Jong. The various 
forms in Malay and cognate languages, 
with the Chinese, words which have 
been suggested as the origin, are very 
fully given by Scott, Malayan Words 
in English, p. 59 «??.]. 

c. 1300.—“ Large ship* called in the 
language of China 'Junks* bring various 
sorts of choice merchandize and cloths from 
Chin and M&hln, and the countries of Hind 
and Sind.’’*— Raskiduddin, in Elliot, i. 69. 

1331.—“And when we were there in 
harbour at Polumbum, we embarked in 
another ship called a Junk (aliam navim 
nomine ZuncniuJU. . . Now on board that 
ship were good 700 souls, what with sailors 
and with merchants. . . ."—Friar Odoric , 
in Cathay, he., 73. 

a. 1343. — “They make no voyages on the 
China Sea except with Chinese vessels . . . 


of these there are three kinds; the big ones 
which are called junk, in the plural Junat. 

. . . Each of these big ships carries from 
three up to twelve sails. The sails are made 
of bamboo slips, woven like mats; they are 
never hauled down, but are shifted round 
as the wind blows from one quarter nr 
another .”—Jbn Batuta, iv. 91. The French 
translators write the words as gonk (and 
gonoUk). Ibn Batuta really indicates chunk 
(and chunik); but both must have been 
quite wrong. 

c*. 1348.—“Wishing them to visit the 
shrine of St. Thomas the Aiiostle ... we 
embarked on certain Junks (ascendentes 
Junkos) from Lower India, which is called 
Minubar.”— Marignolli, in Cat hoy, 4c., 356. 

1459.—“ Al>out the year of Our Lord 1420, 
a Ship or Junk of India, in crossing the 
Indian Sea, was driven ... in a westerly 
and south-westerly direction for 40 days, 
without seeing anything but sky and sea. 

. . . The ship having touched on the coast 
to supply its wants, the mariners beheld 
there the egg of a certain bird called chrocho , 
which egg was as big as a butt. . . 
Rubric on Fra Mu tiro’s Or rat Map at Venire. 

„ “ The Ships or junks (Zonchi) which 

navigate this sea, carry 4 masts, and others 
besides that they can set up or strike 
(at will); and they have 40 to 60 little 
chambers for the merchants, and they have 
only one rudder. . . .''- Ibid. 

1516.—“ Many Moorish merchants reside 
in it (Malacca), a nd al so Gentiles, particularly 
Chetis (see CHETTY ), who arc natives of 
Choltnendel; and they are all very rich, and 
have many large ships which they cull 
jungos" — Barbosa, 191 

1549.—“Exclusus isto concilio, applicant 
animum ad navetu Sinensis format), q u<tm 
lull cum vocant.’ - — Scti. Franc. Eavcni Epist. 
337. 

| fl554.— '• ... in the many ships and 

junks (Jugos) which certainly passed that 
way.”— Castanhtda, ii. c. 20.] 

1563.— “ Juncos are certain long ships 
that have stem and prow fashioned in the 
same way ."—Oarcia, f. 586. 

1591.—“ By this Negro we were advertised 
of a small Burke of some thirtie tunnes 
(which the Moors call a Iuuco)." — Barker’s 
Arc. of Jxcnraster’s Voyage, in liakl. ii. 669. 

1616.— “And doubtless they had made 
havock of them all, had they not presently 
been relieved by two Arabian Junks (for so 
their small ill-built ships are named. . . .)" 
— Terry, ed. 1666, p. 342. 

[1625. —“ An hundred Prawes and Iuakss." 
— Purchas, Pilgrimage, i. 2, 43. 

[1627.—“China also, and the great Atlantia 

i tbat you call America), which have now but 
links and Canons, abounded then in tall 
Ships.”— Bacon, New Atlantis, p. 12.] 
1630.—“ So repairing to Jasguet («oe 
JASK), a place in the Persian Gnlph, they 
obtained a fleets of Seaven Iuucks, to 
convey them and theirs aa Merchantmen 
bound for the Shoares of India."— Lord,, 
Religion of ths Perstes, 3, 
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1(573.— Fryer also speaks of “Portugal 
Junks.” 'rite word had thus come to mean 
any large vessel in the Indian Seas. Barker’s 
use for a small vessel (above) is exceptional. 

JUNKAMEER, s. This word 
occurs in Wheeler, i. 300, where it 
should certainly have been written 
Juncaneer. It was long a perplexity, 
and as it was the subject of one of 
Dr. Burnell’s latest, if not the very 
last, of his contributions to this work, 
I transcribe the words of his com¬ 
munication : 

“Working at improving the notes 
to v. Linsohoten, I have accidentally 
cleared up the meaning of a word you 
asked nu* about long ago, but which I 
was then obliged to give up—‘Jonka- 
mir.’ It —‘a collector of customs.’ 

“(1745).— Notre Suplrieur qui styivuit 
qu’h innit.il chemin certains Jonquaniers * 
mettuient lea possana fi contribution, nous 
uvoit iloiml un nu deux fanout (see FAN AM) 
pour les paver en allant ct en revenant, 
au cw qu'ifs lexigeassent du nous.”—/'. 
Xarbrrt, Mfinoires, pj>. 159-160. 

“The original word is in Mahivulam 
rhnngakdrnn .and do. in Tamil, though it 
does not occur in the Dictionaries of that 
language; but rhunyam ( — ‘Customs’) 
does. 

“1 was much pleased to settle this 
curious word ; but I should never have 
thought of the origin of it, had it not 
been for that raw ally old Capuchin I*. 
Norliert’s note.” 

My friend’s letter (from West. Strat¬ 
ton)" has no date, but it, must have 
been written in Julv or August 1882. 
— [H.Y.] (See JUNKEON.) 

1680.-“The tJuhrnn (see DEWAUN) re¬ 
turned with Lingapas Hurras (see ROOCKA) 
upon the* A mtiiar (*<hs HAVILDAR) at St. 
Tannin, And upon the two chief Jancaneers 
in this part of the country, ordering them 
not to stop goods or provisions coining into 
the town. ■— Fort St. tiro. Ocwsu., Nov. 22, 
Xo/rs and Kxtf., iii. 39. 

1746 — “Given to the Governor's Servants, 
Junconeers. Ac., as usual at Ghristnua, 
Salamporu (see 3ALBMP00RT) 18Ps. P. 
13.”— Acft. of Extra (.%vrw* at Fort St. 
David, to Dec. 31. MS. Report , in India 
Office. 

JUNK-CEYLON, n.p. The popular 
name of an island off the west coast of 


* ** Ce sont dra Mali res qui exigent <1« I'argrnt 
•ur les grands chemtns, de emu qui passent avre 
quelquns merchandises; sou vent fls en deimiidnnt 
'A crux mimes qui n’en portent point. On regarde 
css gens, lit A pen pres comme dm volenrs." 


the Malay Peninsula. Forrest (Voyage 
to Mergui, pp. iii. and 29-30) calls it 
Ja,n-8ylan, and says it is properly 
Uiong (i.e. in Malay, ‘Cape*) Sylang. 
This appears to he nearly right. The 
name is, according to Crawfurd (Malay 
Diet. s.v. Malang, &nd Did. Ind. Archip. 
s.v. Ujung ) Ujung Salang, ‘ Salang 
Headland. 5 [Mr. Skeat doubts the 
correct ness of this. “There is at least 
one quite possible alternative, i.e. jtmg 
salang, in which jong means ‘a junk/ 
and salang, when applied to vessels, 
‘heavily tossing’ (.see K linked, Diet. s.v. 
salang). Another meaning of salang is 
‘to transfix a person with a dagger,’ 
and is the technical term for Malay 
executions, in which the kris was 
driven down from the collar-bone to 
the heart. Parks in the. first quota¬ 
tion is now known as /Vr/w.”j 

1639.—“There we crost over to the firm 
Land, and passing by the Port of Jungalan 
[IvncnlAo) we suited two days and a half 
with a favourable wind, by means whereof 
we pot to the River of Parks in the Kingdom 
of i jHrdo. . . ."—Pvnto (orig. cap. xix.) in 
Vogan, j» 22. 

1592.--“ We departed thence to a Baie in 
the Kingdom of Iunsalaom, which is be- 
tweene Malacca and Pegu, 8 degrees to the 
Northward. "--Harter, in I/akl. ii. 591. 

1727.—“The North End of Jonk Ceylo&B 
lies within a mile of <be Continent. —-A. 
Hamilton, 69; [ed. 1744, ii. 67]. 

JUNKEON, s. Th is word occurs as 
Iteluw. It is no doubt some form of 
the word chnnyam. mentioned under 
! JUNKAMEER- ‘ Wilson gives Telugu 
Sunkam , which might he used in 
Orissa, where Bruton was. [Shumnim 
(Mai. ehmikam) appears in the sense of 
toll or customs (Iiitie» in many of the 
old treaties in I.ogan, Malabar , vol. iii.] 

1638. — “Any Iunkeon or Custom®.”— 
Bruton's Xarnttn-r, in I/all. v. 53. 

1676.—“Those practices (claims of per¬ 
quisite by the factory chiefs) hath occasioned 
some to apply to the Governour for relief, 
and chosen rather to pay Juncan than 
submit to the unreasonable demands afore¬ 
said. " — Majt r Puttb's Proposals, in Fort St. 
(fen. Vohsk., Feb. 16. S'otcs and Ext*., 
i. 39. 

[1727.— “ ... at every ten or twelve 
Miles end, n Fellow to demand Junkamor 
Poll-Money for me and my Servants. . . 

— A. Hamilton , ed. 1744, i. 392.] 

JURIBASSO, s. This word, mean¬ 
ing ‘an interpreter/ occurs constantly 
in the Diary of Richard Cocks, of tha 
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English Factory iu Japan, admirably 
edited for the Hakluyt Society by 
Mr. Edward Maunde Thompson (1883). 
The word is really Malayo - Javanese 
jurubahdsa, lit. ‘ language-master,’ jv.ru 
Being tin expert, ‘ a master of a craft,’ 
and bah&sa the Skt.' bhtishd, ‘speech.’ 
(Wilkinson, JHct., writes Juru-bPhasa; 
Mr. Skeat prefers jum-bhasa . ] 

1603.—At Patani the Hollanders having 
arrived, and sent presents—-“ils furent pris 
par un oflieier nommtf than kata (see ORAN- 
KAY) Jurebassa, qui an fit trois portions.” 
—In Ret. du Voyage*, ed. 1703, ii. 667. 
See also pp. 672. 675 


1613.— “(Said the Mandarin of Aneiio) 

. . . ‘Captain-major, Auditor, residents, 
and jeruba^&s, for the sjwice of two days 
you must come before me to attend to these 
instructions ( rapitnlos ), in order that I may 
write to the Alliio. ‘ . . . 

“ These communications being read iu the 
Chamber of the City of Maeau, before the 
Vereadores, the people, and the Captain- 
Major then commanding in the said city. 
Joan ScrrSo da (’unha, they sought for a 
person who might ho charged to reply, suc h ! 
as had knowledge and experience of the ] 
Chinese, and of their manner of speech, and I 
finding Lourenyo Carvalho ... he made j 
the reply in the follow-;an form of words ! 
*. . . To this purpose we the Captain-Major, 
the Auditor, the Vereadores, the Padres, 
and the Jorub&ca, assembling together and 
beating our foreheads before <5id. . . 
ftnairro, pp. 725-729. 

,, ‘‘The foureteenth, I sent M. Cockos, 
and my Iurebasso to both the Kings to 
entreat them to prouide me of a dozen Sea¬ 
men.”—Capf. Saris, in Purrhas, 378. 

1615.—“. . . his desire was that, for his 
sake, 1 would geve over the pursute of this 
matter against the sea hongeve, for that yf it 
were followed, of force the"said hungry must 
cut bis bellie, and then my jurebasso must 
do tbe lyke. Unto which his request I was 
content to agree. . . Cwks's Jhary, i. 33. 

f ,, “This night we had a conference 
with our Jurybassa. ’—Poster, Letters, iii. 
167 J. 

JUTE, s. The fibre (gunny-fibre) 
of the liark of Corchorus mpxularu, L., 
and Corchorus olitorim , L., which in the 
last 45 years baa become so important 
an export from India, and a material 
for manufacture in Great Britain as 
well as in-India. “At the last meet¬ 
ing of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, Professor Skeat commented 
on various English words. Jute , a 
fibrous substance, he explained from 
the Sanskrit juta, a leas usual form of 
jata, meaning, 1st, the matted hair of 
an ascetic; 2ndly, the fibrous roots of 
a tree snch 'as the banyan ; 3rdly, any 


fibrous substance” ( Academy , Dec. 27, 
1879). The secondary meanings attri¬ 
buted here to jata are very doubtful.* 
Tlie term jute appears to have been 
first used by Dr. Roxburgh in a letter 
dated 1795, in which ne drew the 
attention of the Court of Directors to 
the value of the fibre “called jute by 
the natives.” [It appears, however, as 
early as 1746 in the Log of a voyage 
quoted by Col. Temple in J.R.A.S., 
Jan. 1900, p. 158.] Tlie name in fact 
appears to be taken from the vernacular 
name in Orissa. This is stated U> be 
properly jhfitfl, huljh&td is used by the 
uneducated. See Report of the Jute 
Cmrmisxion, by Balm Hemchundra 
Kerr, Calcutta, 1874 ; also a letter 
from Mr. J. S. Cotton in the Academy » 
Jan. 17, 1880. 

JUTKA, s. I’rom Dak.—Hind. 
jhatkCi , ‘quick.’ The native cab of 
Madras, and of Motussil towns iu that 
Presidency : a conveyance only to be 
characterised by the epithet ramshackle, 
though in that respect, equalled by the 
Calcutta cranchee (q.v.). It consists 
of a sort of box with Venetian windows, 
on two wheels, and drawn by a miser¬ 
able pony. It is entered by a door at 
the hack. (See SHIGRAM, with like, 
meanings). 

JUZAIL, s. This word jazdil is 
generally applitd to the heavy Afghan 
rifle, fired wah a forked rest. If it is 
At. it must be javi'il , the plural of 
juzil, ‘ l.ig,’ used as a substantive. Jazil 
is often used for a big, thick thing, 
fcs- it. looks probable. (See GlNGALL.) 
Hence jazeVilchi, one armed with such 
a weapon. 

[1812.—“The jezaerchi also, the men 
who use blunderbusses, wore to wear the 
new Russian dress. Morier, Journey through 
Persia, 30. 

[1898.- 

“ All night the cressets glimmered nolo 

On Ulwur sahro and Tonk JezaiL 
R. Kipling, Harrack-room Ballads, 84. 

[1900.— “Two companies of Khyter Jezail- 
chiez.”- - Warbvrtim, Eighteen lean in the 
Khyber, 78.] 

JYEDAD, s. P.-H .j&iddd. Terri- 

toi-y assigned for the support of troops. 

(1824.—“Rampoora on the Churobul . . . 
had been granted to Dudernaic, as Jaidad, 

* This remark Is from a letter of Or. BnrneU’a 
dd. Tanjorc, March 10,1880. 
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or temporary assignment for the payment of 
his troops.”— Malcolm, Ventral India, i. 223.] 

JYSHE, a. This term, At. jaish, 
‘an army, a legion,’ was applied by 
Tippoo to bis regular infantry, the 
body of which was called the Jaish 
Kachan (see under CUTCHERRY). 

c. 1782.—“About this time'the liar or 
regular infantry, Kutcheri, were called the 
Jyah Kutcheri."— //«f. of Tiftti Sultan, by 
flustein Ali Khdn Kermdni, p. 82. 

1788.— “At such times as new levies or 
recruits for the Jyahe and Piadehs are to 
be entertained, you two and hived Peer 
assembling in K tic hurry are to entertain 
none but proper and eligible men."— Tipf*ou's 
Letters, 256. 


K 


KAJEE, R. Tins is a title of 
Ministers of State used in Ncpaul and 
Sikkim. It. is no doubt the Arabic 
word (see CAZEE lor quotations). Ki'tji 
ir the pronunciation <*f this last word 
in various parts of India. 

(KALA JUGOAH, s. Anglo-II. 
ktild jttgah fora ‘dark place,’ at ranged 
near a Ivall-room for (he. put pose of 
flirtation. 

f 1885. — “ At night it was rather cold, and 
the frequenters of the Kala J&gah (or dark 
laces) were unable to enjoy it as much as 

hoped they would.’ I.itdi/ Luff'-tin. 
Viceregal Life, 91. 

KALINGA, n.p. (See KLINO.) 

KALLA N1MMACK, s. Hind. 
kdUl-immak, ‘black sail,’ a common 
mineral drug, used especially in horse- 
treatment. It is muriate of soda, 
having a mixture of oxide of iron, and 
some impurities. ( Ruyle .) 

1C APATj, r. Ktijnll, the Malay word 
for a ship, [which seems to have come 
from the Tam. knppal,] “applied to 
any square-rigged vessel, with tup 
anti top-gallant masts” (Marsdcn, 
Memoirs of a Malay Family, 57). 

KAREAEEE, g. Hind, kdrbdri, 
‘an agent, a manager.’ Used chiefly 
in Bengal Proper. 


[c. 1857.—“The Foujd&r's report stated 
that a police Carbaree was sleeping in hie 
own house.”— Cheoert, Ind. Med. Jvntp. 467.] 

1867.—"The Lushai Karbarls (literally 
men of business) duly arrived and met me 
at Kassalong.”— Lewin, A Fly on the Wheel, 
293. , 

KARCANNA, s. Hind, from Pern. 
kdr-khdva , ‘business-place.’ We can¬ 
not improve upon Wilson’s defini¬ 
tion : “ An oltice, or place where 

business is carried on ; but it is in use 
more especially applied to places where 
mechanical work is performed ; a 
workshop, a manufactory, an arsenal; 
also, fig., to any great fuss or bustle." 
The last use seems to be obsolete. 

(1663.— “ l^arge halls are seen in many 
places, called Kar-Kan&ye or workshops 
for the artiznns."-- JUrnier, ed. Constable, 
258 teg. Also see C ARC AN A.] 

KARDAR, s. P. — H. kardar, an 
agent (of the Government.) in Sindh. 

(1812. - “I further insist upon the 

.•fTendi’ic Kardar being sent a prisoner to 
ruy head quarters at Kukkur within the 
space of five days, to lie dealt with as I 
shall determine." -- Sir C. Napier, in 
Napier's (vug vest of Scl'iiP, 119.] 

KAREETA > Hind, from Ar. 
hhartta, and in India .»lso khalita. The 
silk bag (described by Mrs. Parkes, 
below) in which is enclosed a letter 
to or from a native noble; also, by 
transfer, tin* letter itself. In 2 Kings 
v. 23, the bag in which Naaman bound 
Ibe silver is kliarit : also in Isaiah iii. 
22, tin; word translated ‘crisping-pins’ 
is kharitim, rather 1 purses.’ 

c. 1350. -“The Sherif Ibrahim, sumamed 
the Kh&ritad&r, i.e. the. Master of the 
Royul Paper and Pens, was governor of the 
territory of HansT and Sarsatl. ” — I bn 

Ha tutu. iii. 337. 

1838.—“ Her Highness the Iftiza B&’i did 
mo the honour to send me a Kh&ritA, that 
is a letter enclosed in a long bag of Kim- 
khicAb (see K1NC0B), crimson silk brooaded 
with flowers in gold, contained in another 
of fine muslin: the mouth of the bag was 
tied with a gold and tasseled cord, to which 
was appended the great seal of nor High¬ 
ness." — Wandering* of a Pilgrim (Mrs. 
Parkos), ii. 250. 

In the following passage the thing 
is described (at Constantinople). 

1673.—“. . . le Visir prenant un sachet 
de beau broenrd d’or h fleurs, long tout au 
raoitis d’une demi a ulna et huge ae cinq ou 
six doigts, li4 et seelld par le naut avec une 
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inscription qui y estoic attache, et disant 
qua c’ostoit une lettre da Grand Seigneur. 

. . —Journal d' Ant. tiullund , ii. 94, 

KAUL, s. Hind. Kdl, properly 
‘Time,’ then a period, death, and 
popularly the visitation of famine, 
tinder this word we read : 

1808.—‘'Scarcity, and the scourge of civil 
war, embittered the Mahratta tuition in a.d. 
1804, of whom many emigrants were sup¬ 
ported by the justice and generosity 
of neighbouring powers, and (u large 
number) were relieved in their own capital 
by the charitable contributions of the 
English at Bombay alone. This and open¬ 
ing of Hospitals for the sick and starving, 
within the British settlements, were grate¬ 
fully told to the writer afterwards by many 
Mahrattas in the heart, and from distant 
parts, of their own country. It. lh-vmmond, 
Illustrations, &c. 

KAUNTA, CAUNTA, s. This 
word, Malir. and (in/, kantha, ‘coast 
or margin,’ [Skt. kantha , ‘ immediate i 
proximity,’ kanthl , ‘the neck,’l is used j 
in the northern part of the Bombay 
Presidency in composition to form 
several popular geographical terms, as 
Main Kantha,, for a group of small 
States on the banks of the Mahi River ; 
Rexod Kdnthd, south of the above ; 
Sindhu Kunthd, the Indus Delta, &c. 
The word is no doubt the same which 
we find in Ptolemy for the Gulf of 
Kachh, Kdrfft koXtos. Kaiithl-Kot was 
formerly an important place in Eastern 
Kachh, and Kdnthi was the name of 
the southern coast district (see Ritter, 
vi. 1038). 

KEBULEE. (See MYR0B0LAN8.) 

KEDDAH, s Hind. Khedu ( khednd, 
‘to chase,’ from Skt. dkheta, ‘hunt¬ 
ing’). The. term used in Bengal for 
the enclosure constructed to entrap 
elephants. [The system of hunting 
elephants by making a trench round 
a space and enticing the wild animals 
by means of tame decoys is descrilied 
by Arrian, Indika, 13.] (See CORRAL.) 

[p. 1590. — "There are several modes of 
bunting elephants. 1. kliedah ” (then follows 
a description).— Ain, i. 284.] 

1780-90.—“The party on the plain below 
have, during this interval, been completely 
occupied in forming the Keddah or en¬ 
closure.”— Lives of the. Lindsays, iii. 191. 

1810, —‘‘A trap called a Keddah" — 
Williamson, V. M. ii. 436. 

1860.—“The custom in Bengal is to con¬ 
struct a strong enclosure (called a Keddah) 


in the heart of the forest.” — Tennmt’s 
Ceylon, ii. 342. 

KEDGEREE, KITOHERY, s. 

Hind, khiehri, a mess of rice, cooked 
with butter and ddl (see DHALL), and 
flavoured with a little spice, shred 
onion, and the like ; a common dish 
all over India, and often served at 
Anglo-lndiau breakfast tables, in 
which very old precedent is followed, 
as the first quotation shows. The 
word appears to have been applied 
metaphorically to mixtures of sundry 
kinds (see Fryer, below), and also to 
mixt jargon or lingua franca. In 
England we find the word is often 
applied to a mess of re-c<x>ked fish, 
served for breakfast; lmt this is in¬ 
accurate. Fish is frequently eaten 
with kedgeree, but is no part of it. 
[“Fish Kikherie ” is an old Anglo- 
Indian dish, see (he recipe in Riddell, 
Indian Domestic Economy, p. 437.] 

c. 1340.—“The munj (Moong) is boiled 
with rice, and then buttered and eaten. 
This is what they call Kishri, and on this 
dish they breakfast every dav.”— Ibu Jlatuto, 
iii. 131. 

c. 1443.—“The elephants of the palace aro 
fed upon Kitchri- ” —.1 Murrti:;<U, in India 
in X Vth Cent. 27. 

c. 1175.—‘ ‘ Horses aro fed on [tease ; alto 
on Kichiria, lxnled with sugar and oil ; and 
early in the morning they get shUken ivo " (1). 
—A than. Nikitin, in do., p. 10. 

The followmg recipe for Kedgeree is by 
Abu'l Fa?)' 

c. 1590.— “ Khiehri, Rice, split ddl } and 
ght, 5 ser of each ; \ ser salt; this gives 7 
dishes."— Ain, i. 69. 

1648.—“Their daily gains are very small, 

. . . and with these they till their hungry 
bellies with a certain food called Kitserye. 
— Van Tu 1st, 57. 

1653.—“ Richer! est vne sorto de legume 
dont les Indiens se nonrissent ordinaire- 
mont.”—/> la Haullaye-k-0out, ed. 1667, 
p. 545. 

1872.—Baldaeus has Kitsery, Tavernier 
Quicheri fed. Ball, i. 282, 391]. 

1673.—“The Diet of this Sort of People 
admits not of great Variety or Cost, their 
delightfnllest Food lioing only Cutcherry 
a sort of Pulse and Rice mixed together, and 
boiled in Butter, with which they grow fat. ” 
—Fryer, 81. 

Again, speaking of pearls in the Persian 
Gulf, he says: “Whatever is of any Value 
is very dear. Hero is a groat Plenty of 
what they call Keteherr, a mixture of all 
together, or Refuse of Rough, Yellow, and 
Unequal, which they sell by Bushels to the 
Russians.”'— Ibid. 320. 
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1727.—“Some Doll and Rico, being mingled 
together end trailed make Kitchen*, the 
common Food of the Country. They eat it 
with Butter and Atohor (me ACHAR '—A, 
Hamilton, i. 161; [ed. 1744, i. 162J. 

1750-60.—“ Kitchmree ia only rice stewed, 
with a certain pulse they call Dhol), and is 
generally eaten With salt-fish, butter, and 
piokles at various sorts, to whioh they give 
the general name of Atchar.” — Unite, i. 150. 

[1813.—“He was always a welcome guest 
. . . and ate as much of their rice and 
Cutcheree as ho chose.”— Forbes, (Jr. Mem. 
2nd ed. i. 502.J' 

1880.—“A correspondent of the Indian 
Mirror , writing of the annual religious fair 
at Ajmere, thus describes a feature in the 
proceedings: “There are two tremendous 
copper pots, one of which is said to eontnin 
about eighty maunds of rice and the other 
forty maunns. To 611 those [rats with rice, 
sugar, and dried fruits requires a round sum 
of money, and it is only the rich who can 
afford to do so. This year His Highness the 
Nawab of Tonk paid Its. 3,000 to 611 up the 
uots. . . . After the pots Riled with khichri 
nod been inspected by the Nawab, who was 
accompanied by the Commissioner of Ajmere 
and several Civil Officers, the distribution, 
or more properly the plunder, of khichxi 
commenced, and men well wrapped up with 
clothes, stuffod with cotton, were seen leap¬ 
ing down into the boiling (rat to secure their 
Rhare of the Ixraty."— Pioneer Mail, July 8. 
[See the reference to this custom in Air T. 
Foe, Hak. Six:, ii. 314, and a full account in 
Rajpntana Gazetteer, ii. 68.] 


nom de Ganga lui est oomrnun avec le Gauge. 

. . . Una carte du G-oife de Bengal* inserde 
dans Blaeu, fera mknv distinguer lea riviferoa 
d’Ingeli et de Cajori (si on prend la peine 
de l'exarainer) comme a os bras du Gauge.”— 
If A nville, p. 66. 

As to the origin of this singular error, 
about a river Ganga flowing across India 
from W. to E., see some extracts under 
GODAVERY. The Rupnarain River, which 
joins the Hoogly from the W. just above 
Diamond Harbour, is the grand Jieuve here 
spoken of. The name Ounga or Old Chinga 
is appliod to this in charts late in the 18th 
century. It is thus mentioned by A. 
Hamilton, 1727 : “ About Hve leagues farther 
up on the West Side of the River of Hvghfy, 
is another Branch of tho Ganges, called 
Ganga, it is broader than that of the 
Hnghl'i , but much shallower."—ii. 3; fed. 
1741 ].' 

KEDGEREE-POT, s. A vulgar 
expression for a round pipkin such 
as is in common Indian use, Ixjtli for 
holding water and for cooking purposes. 
(See CHATTY, GHGRRA.) 

1811 .— “As a memorial ctf such mis¬ 
fortunes, they plant in tho earth an oar 
bearing a cudgeri. or earthen pot.” — Solvyns. 
1/tt IPiidont. iii. 

1830.— •Some natives were in readiness 
with a small raft of Kedgeree-pot*, on which 
the palkee was to bo ferried over.” — Mem. of 
Col. Mountain. 110 . 


KEDGEREE, n.p. Khijirl or 
Kijari, a village and ixilice station on 
the low lands near tne mouth of the 
Hoogly, on the west lank, and 08 
miles below Calcutta. It, was formerly 
well known as a usual anchorage of 
the larger Indiamen. 

1683. —“This morning early wo weighed 
anchor with the tide of Ebb, but having 
little wind, got no further than the Point of 
Kegaria Island."— Hedge*, Diary, Jan. 26 ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 64]. 

1684. —“Sign* Nicolo Parores, a Portugall 
Merchant, assured me their whole com¬ 
munity had wrott y* Vice King of Goa . . . 
to send them 2 or 3 Frigates with . . . 
Soldiers to possess themselves of ye Islands 
of Ksgetia and Jngellee." — Ibid. Dec. 17 ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 172}. 

1727.—“ It is now inhabited by Fishers, 
as are also Ingdlie and Kidgerie, two 
neighbouring Islands on the West Side of 
the Mouth of tho Ganges.”—.4. Hamilton, 
ii. 2 ; [ed. 1744]. (See HIDOELEE.) 

1753.—“ De 1’autre efttd de l’entrd, les 
rivihres de Gajori et do Vfngeli (see HIDGE¬ 
LEE). puie plus au large la riviere de Pipli 
et cello de Balaaor (see BALASORE), sont 
avec Tombali (see TuMLOOK), riyifcre men- 
tiotasf plus haut, et qu'on peut ajouter ici, 
dea derivations d’un grand ftouve, dont le 


1 KBNNERY, n.p. The site of a 
famous and very extensive group of 
cave-temples on tin* Island of Salgette, 
near Boinl>ay, properly Kd niter!. 

1602.—“Holding some conversation with 
certain very aged Christians, who had been 
among the first converts there of Padre Fr. 
Antonio do Porto, . . . one of them, who 
alleged himself to be more than 120 years 
old. and who spoke Portuguese very well, 
ana read and wrote it, and was continually 
reading the Flo* Sanctorum, and the Lives of 
the Saints, assured me that without doubt 
the work of the Pagoda of Canari was made 
under the orders of the father of Saint 
Josafat the Prince, whom Barbtam converted 
to the Faith of Christ, . . ."—Canto, VIJ. 
iii. cap. 10. 

1673.—“Next Mom before Break of Day 
wo directed our steps to the anciently fam'd, 
hut now ruin'd City of C&norein ... all cut 
out of a Bock,” Ac.- Fryer, 71-72, 

1825.—“‘The principal curiosities of Sal- 
sette . . . are the cave temples of KtlUSiy. 
These are certainly in every way remarkable, 
from their number, their beautiful situation, 
their elaborate carving, and their marked 
connection with Buddh and his religion.”— 
Heber, ii. 130. 

KERSEYMERE, s. This ia an 
English draper’s term, and not Anglo- 
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Indian. But it is through forms like 
cassimere (also in English use), a cor¬ 
ruption of cashmere , though the corrup¬ 
tion has been shaped bv the previously 
existing English word Jersey for a kind 
of wooUen cloth, as if kersey were one 
kind and kerseymere {mother, of similar 
goods. Kersey is given by Minsheu 
(2nd ed. 1627), without definition, 
thus: “ llcrsir cloth, G. (t.e. French) 
caristf.” The only word like the last 
given by Littre is “ Carisil , sorte de 
canevas. .... This does not apply 
to kersey , which appears to be repre¬ 
sented by “ Creseuu —Terme de Com¬ 
merce ; etoffe de luine croissee a deux 
envers; etym. croiser." Both words 
are probably connected with croiser or 
with oarr/. Blanche indeed (whose 
etymologies are generally worthless) 
says: “ made originally at Kersey, in 
Suffolk, whence its name.” And he 
adds, equal to the occasion, “ Kersey¬ 
mere, so named from the position of 
the original factory on the mere, or 
water which runs through the village 
of Kersey" (!) Mr. Skeat, however, 
we see, thinks that Kersey, in Suffolk, 
is perhaps the origin of the word 
Kersey: [and this he repeats in the 
new ed. (1901) of his Concise Etym. 
Diet., adding, “Not from Jersey, which 
is also used as the name of a material." 
Kerseymere , he says, is “ a corruption of 
Cashmere or Cassimere, by confusion 
with kersey 


1495.—“ Item the xv day of Februar, 
bocht fra Jhonne Andersoun x oil is of uuhit 
Camay, to be tua coitis, ane to the King, 
and ane to the lard of Balgony; price of 
ellne vjs. ; summa . . . iij. li." -Aceht. of 
the Li. H. Treasurer of Scotland, 1877, p. 225. 

1583.—“ I think cloth, Kerseys and tinne 
have never bene here at so lowe prices as 
they are now.”— Mr. John Newton, from 
Babylon (i.e. Bagdad) July 20, in Laid. 378. 

1603.—“I had as fief be a list of an 
English kersey, as be pil’d as thou art pil'd, 
fora French velvet.”— Measure for Measure, 

i. 2. 


1625.—“ Ordanet the thesaurer to tak aff 
to Ilk ane of the officeris and to the drummer 
and pvper, ilk ane of tharne, fyve elne of 
reid Suunde claithe. "—Exit. from. Reeds, of 
Glasgow, 1876, p. 347. 


1626.—In a contract between the Factor 
of the Kins of Persia and a Dutch “ Opper 
Koopman’'forgoods we find: “2000 Persian 
ells of Carsay at 1 men. (?) the ell."— 
Valenti/t i» v. 95. 

1784.—“ For sale—superfine cambrics and 
edgings . . . scarlet and blue Kasaimeres." 
—In Stkm-Karr, i. 47. 


c. 1880.—(no date given) “Kerse y mere. 
Cassimere. A finer description of kersey . . : 
(then follows the absurd etymology as given 
by Ptanchl). ... It is principally a manu¬ 
facture of the west of England, and except 
in boing tweeled {sic) ana of narrow width 
it in no respect differs from superfine cloth.” 
— Draper's Did. s.v. 

KHADIR, s. H. khddar; the 
recent alluvial bordering a large river. 
(See under BANGUR). 

[1828.—“The river . . . ineanders fantas¬ 
tically . . . through a Khader, or valley 
between two ranges of hills."— Mundy, Pen 
anti Pencil Sketches, ed. 1858, p. 130. 

[The Kh&dir Cup is one of the chief 
racing trophies open to pig-stickers in upper 
India.] 

KHAKEE, vulgarly KHARKI, 
KHARKEE, a. or adj. Hind, khtlkt, 
‘dusty or dust-coloured/ from Pers. 
khdk, ‘earth,’ or ‘dust’; applied to a 
light drab or chocolate-coloured cloth. 
This was the colour of the uniform 
worn by some of the Punjab regiments 
at the siege of Delhi, and became very 
popular in the army generally during 
the campaigns of 1857-58, being adopted 
as a convenient material by many other 
corps. [Gubbins (Mutinies in Oudh, 
296) describes how the soldiers at 
Lucknow dved their uniforms a light 
brown or dust colour with a mixture 
of black and red office inks, and Cave 
Brown (Punjab and Delhi, ii. 211) 
speaks of its introduction in place of 
the red uniform which gave the 
British soldier the name of 11 Lai Coortee 
IVnllaKs") 

[1858.—A book appeared called “Service 
end Adventures with the Khakee Ressalab, 
or Meerut Volunteer Horse during the 
Mutinies in 1857-8,” by R. H. W. Dunlop. 

[1859.—“ It has been decided that the 
full dress will be of dark blue doth, made 
up, not like the tunic, but as the- native 
ungreekah {angarkha), and set off with red 
piping. The undress clothing will be en¬ 
tirely of Khakee. Madras Govt. Order, 
Feb. 18, quoted in Calcutta Rev. ciii. 407. 

[1862.—“ Kharkee does not catch in 
brambles so much as other stuffs.”— Brinek- 
man, Rifle in Cashmere, 136.] 

1878.—“ The Amir, we may mention, wore 
a khaki suit, edged with gold, and the well- 
known Herati cap."— Sat. Review, Nov. 30, 
688. 

[1899.—“ The batteries to be painted with 
the Kirkee colour, which being similar to 
the roads of the country, will render the 
vehicles invisible.”— Times, July 12. 

[1890-91.—The newspapers have constant 
references to a khaki election, that Is an 
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election started on a war policy, and the 
War Loan for the Transvaal Campaign has 
been known as “ khakis. ”J 

Recent military operations have led 
to the general introduction of khaki 
as the service uniform. Something 
like this has been used in the East 
for clothing from a very early time :— 

[1011.—“See if you can get me a piece of 
very fine brown calico to make me clothes.” 
— Danvers, Letters, i. 100.] 

KHALSA, s. and adj. Hind, from 
Ar. khdlqa (properly tchdlisa) ‘pure, 
genuine.’ It has various technical 
meanings, but, as we introduce the 
word, it is applied by the Sikhs to 
their community and church (so to 
call it) collectively. 

17815. -“The Sic/we salute each other by 
the expression I Vah Uooroo, without any 
inclination of the body, or motion of the 
hand. Tho Government at large, and their 
armies, ore denominated Kh&lsa, and 
Khalaajee " -Forster’s Journey, «d. 1808, i. 
1507. 

1881,— 

“ Ami all the Punjab knows me, for my 
father's name was known 

In the days of the conquering Khalsa, 
when 1 was a l»oy half-grown." 

Attar Singh loquitur, by So mar, in an 
Indian paper ; name and date lost. 


b. Pers. khdn. A public building 
for the accommodation of travellers, a 
caravanserai. [The word appears in 
English as early as about 1400; see 
Stanf. Dirt. s.v.] 

1653.— “Han e»t vn Sorrail ou enclos que 
les Arabes appelleift fvndrmx oh se retirent 
les Oarauanea, on lea March&nda Estrange re, 

. . . ce mot dc Han est Turq, et est le 
i mosme one Klaraaaruarai on Karbasara 
‘ (sec CAKAVANSEBAY) dont parle Belon. 

. . -De la lionllayt-le-Uonz, ed. 1657, 
p. 540. 

1827. —“ He lost all hope, being informed 
by his late fellow-traveller, whom he found 
at the Khan, that the Knwaub was absent 
on a secret expedition.” — W. Scott , The. 
Surgeons Daughter, ch. xiii. 


! KHANNA. CONN AH, &c. s. 

i This term (Pers. kfuina , ‘a house, a 
compartment, apartment, 'department, 

, receptacle,’ &t\; is used almost ad 
; libitum in India in composition, some¬ 
times with most incongruous words, 
: as bobachee (for luiwarchi) mnna.li, 
i ‘cook-house,’ huggy-connah, ‘buggy, 
i or coach-house,’ bottle-khaima, tosha- 
khana (q.v ), &c. &c. 

! 1784.--“The house, cook-room, bottle* 

| connah. godown, Ac., are all pucka built.”— 
( In S'ton-Karr, i. 41. 


KHAN, s. a. Turki through 
Pen?. Khdn. Originally this was a 
title, equivalent to Lord or Prince, 
used among the Mongol and Turk 
nomad hordes. Besides this sense, 
and an application to various other 
chiefs and nobles, it has still become 
in Persia, and still more in Afghani¬ 
stan, a sort of vague title like “ Esq„” 
whilst in India it has become a 
common affix to, or in fact part of, 
the name of Hindustanis out of every 
rank, properly, however of those 
claiming a Pathiin descent. The 
tendency of swelling titles is always 
thus to degenerate, and when the value 
of Khdn had sunk, a new form, Khdn- 
Khdnan (Khun of Khans) was devised 
at the Court of Delhi, and applied to 
one of the high officers of State. 

[c. 1610.— The “ Assam Caounaa ” of 
Pyrard do Laval, which Mr. Gray fails to 
identify, is probably Hatan-Khan, Hak. Soc. 
i. 89. 

[1616.—“All the Gantayens, as Cluuma 
Ghana (Kh&n-Kb&n&n), Mahobet Chan, 
Oban John (Khan JahJLn)."— Sir T. Rot , 
Hak. Soo. i. 192. 

[1675.-“ Chwn.” See under OIHGL] 


KHANSAMA- Sec CONSUMAH. 

KHANUM, s. Turki, through 
Pers. khdnnm and khdnim , a ladv of 
rank ; the feminine of the title Ktiis, 
a (q.v.) 

1404.—“ ... la mayor delles avia nSbre 
Cation, que quiere dezir Reyna, o Seflora 
grande.”— Ctavijo, t. 52c. 

„ "The great wall and toots were 
for the use of the chief wife of the Lord, 
who was called Caflo, and the other was for 
the second wife, called Quinrhi Caflo, which 
means 'the little lady.‘ "--Markham's Clarijo, 

1505.—“The greatest of the Begs of tile 
Sagh&richi was then Shir Haji Beg, whose 
daughter, Ais-doulet Begum, Yunls Khan 
married. . . . The Khan had three daughters 
by Ais-doulet Begum. . . . The second 
daughter, Kullflk Nig&r KbAfinwi, -was my 
mother. . . . Five months after the taking 
of Kabul she departed to God’s mercy, in 
the year 911 ” (1505).— Baber, p. 12. 

1619.—“ The King’s ladies, when they are 
not married to him . . . and not near 
relations of his house, but only concubines 
or girls of the Palace, are not called begum, 
which is a title of queens and princesses, but 
only oumm, a title given in Persia to aU 
noble ladies.”—/', della Valle, ii. 13. 
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KHASS, KATJSS, &c, adj. Hind, 
from Ar. ktuiss, * 8{>ccial, particular, 
Royal.’ It has many particular appli¬ 
cations, one of the most common being 
to estates retained in the hands of 
Ooyemment, which are said" to be 
held khdss. The kfuist-mafial again, in 
a native house, is the women’s apart¬ 
ment. Many years ago, a wnite- 
bearded khdnsamdn (see CON8UMAH), 
in the service of one of the present 
writers, indulging in reminiscences of 
the days when he had been attached to 
Lord Lake’s camp, in the beginning of 
the last century, extolled the sahibs of 
those times above tlieir successor 
observing (in bis native Hindustani' . 
“In those days I think the Sahibs all 
came from London fchdss; now a great 
lot of Liverpool wdlde come to the 
country ! ” 

There were in the Palaces of thp 
Great Mogul and other Mahommedan 
Princes of India alwavs two Halls, of 
Audience, or Durbar, the Dnixin-i-'Am, 
or Hall of the Public, and the Dnvdn- 
i-Khdss, the Special or Royal Hall, 
for those who had the eh tree, as we say. 

In the Indian Vocabulary, 1788, the 
word is written Com. 

KHA8YA, n.p. A name applied 
to the oldest existing race in the cis- 
Tibetan Himalaya, between Nepal and 
the Ganges, i.e. in the British Districts 
of Kumaun and Garhwal. The 
Khasyas are Hindu in religion and 
customs, and probably are substantially 
Hindu also in blood ; though in their 
aspect there is some slight suggestion 
of that of their Til>etan neigh l*>urs. 
There can be no ground for supposing 
them to be connected with the Mon¬ 
goloid nation of Kasias (see C088TA) 
in the mountains south of Assam. 

[1526.—“ About these hills are other tribes 
of men. With all the investigation and 
enquiry I could make. ... All that 1 could 
learn was that the men of these hills were 
called KlU. It struck me that as the 
Hindustanis frequently confonnd thin and 
sin and as Kashmir is the chief . . . city 
in those hills, it may have taken its name 
from that ’ circumstance."— Ln/dre's Baber, 
313.] 

1799. —“ The Vakeel of tbo rajah of 
Comanh (i.e. KumSuti) of A fmora, who is a 
learned Pandit, informs me that the greater 
part of the zemindars of that country are 
CliMM. . . • They are certainly a very 
ancient tribe, for they are mentioned os such 
in the Institutes of Mbku ; and their great 
ancestor Cbasa or Chasya is mentioned by 


Snnchoniathon, under the name of Cassius. 
He is supposed to have lived before tho 
Flood, and to have given his name to 
the mountains he seized upon.”— Wi/ford 
(Wilford using !), in As. Jits. vi. 456. 

1824.—“Tho Khasya nation pretend to 
be all Rajpoots of the highost caste . . . 
they will not even sell one of their little 
mountain cows to a stranger. . . . They are 
a modest, gentle, respectful people, honest 
in their dealings ”— llelcr, i. 264. 

KHELAT, u.p. The capital of the 
Biluch Stain upon the western frontier 
of Sind, which gives its name to the 
State itself. The name is in fact the 
Ar. Inl’a, ‘a fort.’ (See under KILLA- 
DAR.) The terminal t of the Ar. 
word (written knl’at) has for many 
centuries been pronounced only when 
the word is the first half of a compound 

name meaning ‘Castle of-.’ No 

doubt lids was the case, with the 
Biluch capital, though in its case the 
second part has been completely dropt 
out of use. Khe.ldt (Kalut)-i-illnlji is 
an example where the second jwrt 
remains, though sometimes dropt. 

KHIRAJ, s. Ar. khardj (usually 
pron. in India khiraj), is properly a. 
tribute levied by a Musulman lord 
upon conquered unbelievers, also land- 
tax ; in India it is almost always used 
for the land-revenue paid to Govern¬ 
ment ; whence a common expression 
(also Ar.) Id khiraj, treated as one word, 
Uikhirdj, ‘ rent-free.’ 

[c. 1590.—“In ancient times a capitation 
tax was imposed, called khirdj."-- Ain, ed. 
Jarrrtt, ii. 55. “Some call the whole pro¬ 
duce of the revenue khiraj."— Ibid. ii. 57. j 

1653.—“Le Sultan souffre lea Chretiens, 
lea Iuifs, et les Indou sur «es terres, auec 
Unite lil>ert£ de leur Loy, en payant cinq 
Reales d’Kspngne on plus jwr tin. et co 
tribut s’appctle Earache. . . ."-Defalioul- 
fayt-le-Uovz, ed. 1657, p. 48. 

1784.—“. . . 136 beegohs, 18 of which 
are LackheragC land, or land paying no 
rent.”—In fcton-Kwr, i. 49. 

KHOA, s. Hind, and Bang, khod, 
a kind of concrete, of broken brick, 
lime, &c., used for floors and terrace- 
roofs. 

KH0T» 8. This ia a Mahratl word, 
khot, in use in some parts of the 
Bombay Presidency as the designation 
of persons holding or farming villages 
on a peculiar tenure called khoH, and 
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coming under the elaes legally defined 
as'superior holders.* 

The portion and claims of the khots 
have been, the subject of much debate 
and difficulty, especially with regard 
to the rights and duties of the tenants 
under them, whose position takes 
various forms; but to go into these 
questions would carry us much more 
deeply into local technicalities than 
would l»e consistent with the scope of 
this work, or the knowledge of the 
editor. Practically it would seem that 
the khot is, in the midst of provinces 
where ryotwarry is the ruling system, 
an exceptional person, holding much 
the position of a petty zemindar in 
Bengal (apart from any question of 
permanent settlement) ; and that most 
of the difficult questions touching khoti 
have arisen from this its exceptional 
character in Western India. 

The khot occurs especially in the 
Konkan, and was found in existence 
when, in the early part of the last 
century, we occupied territory that 
had been subject to the Mahratta 
power. It is apparently tiaceable back 
at least to the tune of the ’Adil Shalli 
(see ID ALCAN) dynasty of the Deccan. 
There are, however, various de¬ 
nominations of khot. In the Southern 
Konkan the khoti has long been a 
hereditary zemindar, with proprietary 
rights, and also has in many cases re¬ 
placed the ancient patel as headman 
of the village ; a circumstance that 
has caused tne khoti to lie sometimes 
regarded and defined as the holder of 
an office, rather than of a pr< iperty. 1 n 
the Northern Konkan, again, the Khot is 
were originally mere revenue-farmers, 
without proprietary or hereditary 
rights, hut had been able to usurp With. 

As has been said above, administra¬ 
tive difficulties as to the Khotis have 
been chiefly connected with their 
rights over, or claims from, the ryots, 
which have been often exorbitant ana 
oppressive. At the same time it is in 
evidence that in the former distracted 
state of the country, a Khoti was some¬ 
times established in compliance with 
a petition of the cultivators. The 
Khoti “ acted as a buffer between them 
and the extortionate demands of the 
revenue officers under the native 
Government. And this is easily com¬ 
prehended, when it is remembered 
that formerly districts used to be 
famed to the native officials, whose 


sole object was to squeeze as much 
revenue as possible out of each village. 
The Khot bore the brunt of this 
struggle. In many cases be prevented 
a new survey of his village, by con¬ 
senting to the imposition of some new 
patti* This no doubt he recovered 
from the ryots, but he gave them their 
own time to pay, advanced them 
money for their cultivation, and was 
a milder master than a rapacious 
revenue officer would have been" 
(Candy, pp. 20-21). See Selections from 
Ilecmh of Bombay Government, No. 
cxxxiv., N.S., viz., Selections with 
Notes, regarding the Khoti Tenure , com¬ 
piled by E. T. Candy , Bo. C. S. 1873 ; 
also A bxtract of Proceedings of the' Govt, 
of Bombay in the Revenue Dept., April 
24, 1876, No. 2474. 

KHOTI, s. The holder of the 
peculiar khot tenure in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

KHUDD, KUDD, s. This is a 
term chiefly employed in the Hima¬ 
laya, khadd f , meaning a precipitous 
hill-side, also a deep valley. It. is not 
in the dictionaries, but is probably 
allied to the Hind, khdt, ‘a pit,’ Dakh. 
—Hind, khaddd. [Platts gives Hind. 
khetd. This is from Skt. khanda, ‘agap, 
a chasm,’ while klutt conies front Skt. 
khdta, 4 an excavation.’] The word is in 
constant Anglo-Indian colloquial use at 
Simla and other Himalayan stations. 

1837-—“The steeps about Mussoori are so 
very perpendicular in mauy places, that a 
*erson of the strongest nerve would scarcely 
>c able to look over the edge of the narrow 
footpath into the Xhud, without a shudder." 
—Bacon, First Impressions, ii. 146. 

1838.—“On my arrival 1 found one of 
the ponies at the estate had been killed by 
a fnll over the precipice, when bringing up 
water from the. khud." —Wanderings qf a 
Pilgrim, ii. 240. 

1866.—‘‘When the men of the43d Regt. 
refused to carry the guns any longer, tne 
Eurasian gunners, about 20 in' number, 
accompanying them, made an attempt to 
bring them on, but were unequal to doing 
so, and under the direction of this officer 
(Capt. Cockbum, K.A.) threw them down a 
Khad, as the ravines in the Himalaya are 
called. . . ."—Bhotan and the U. of the 
Dooar If'ur, by Surgeon Bennie, M.D. p, 192. 

1879.— “The commander-in-chief ... la 
itarhape alive now because his horse so 
judiciously chose the spot on which suddenly 

* Patti is used here in the Mahratti sense of a 
* contribution 1 or extra cess. It is the regular 
Mahratti equivalent of the ohudh of Bengal, on 
which see Wilson, av, 
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to swerve round that its hind hoofs were 
only half over the chud " {tic). — Times Letter, 
from Simla, Aug. 15. 

KHUBREEF, a Ar. kharlf, 
‘autumn’; and in India the crop, or 
harvest of the croji; which is sown at 
the beginning of the rainv season 
(April and May) and gathered in after 
it, including rice, the tall millets, 
maize, cotton, rape, sesamum, &e. 
The obverse crop is rubbee (q.v.). 

[1809.—“Three weeks have not elapsed 
since the Kureef crop, which consists of 
Bajru (see BAJRA), Jooor (see JOWAUR), 
several smaller kinds of grain, and cotton, 
was cleared from off the fields, and the same 

f ;round is already ploughed . . . and sown 
or the great Rubbee crop of wheat, barley 
and chunu (see ORAM).” -Broughton, Letters 
from a Mahratta Camp, ed. 1892, p. 215.] 

KHUTPUT. s. This is a native 
slang term in Western India for a 
prevalent system of intrigue and cor¬ 
ruption. The general meaning of 
khatpat in Hind, and Mahr. is rather 
‘wrangling’ and ‘worry,’ but it is in 
the former sense that the word became 
famous (1850 54) in consequence of 
Sir James Outranks struggles with the 
rascality, during his tenure of the 
Residency of Baroda. 

V 

[1881.—“Khutput, or court intrigue, rules 
more or less in every native State, to an 
extent incredible among the more civilised 
nations of Europe."— Frazer, Records of 
Sport, 204.] 

KHUTTBY, KHETTRY, CUT- 
TRY, s. Hind. Khattr /, Khatri, Ski. 
Kshatriya. The second, or military 
caste, in the themetic.il or fourfold 
division of the Hindus. [But the 
word is more commonly applied to a 
mercantile caste, which lms its origin 
in the Punjab, but is found inconsider¬ 
able numbers in other parts of India. 
Whether they are really of Kshatriya 
descent is a matter on which there is 
much difference of opinion. See 
IJrooke, Tribes and Pastes of *Y. H'.P., 
iii. 204 seqq.] The, Karpiaioi whom 
Ptolemy locates apparently towards 
Rajpudlna are probably Kshatriya*. 

2 623.—“ They told me Ciautru was a title 
onour.”— I 1 , della Valle, Jink. Soc. ii. 312. 
1630.—“And because Cuttery was of a 
martiail temi>& God gave hiin power to 
■way Kingdomoa with the scepter. "—iWt/, 
Banians, 5. 

1638.—“Lcs habitans . . . sent la p! im¬ 
part Kenyan* at KetteriS, timerans, tain- 
tuners, at autres ouuriers en coton,”— 
Mandelslo, ed. 1659, 130. 


[1671.—“There' are also Cuttarees, an¬ 
other Sect Principally about Agra and those 
parts up the Country, who are m the Banian 
Gentoos here."—In Yah, Hedges’ Diary, 
Hak. Soc. ii. cocxi.] 

1673. — “Opium is frequently eaten in 
great quantities by the Rashiioots, Queteries, 
and Pa tans.”— Fryer, 193. 

1726.—“The second generation in rank 
among these heathen is that of the Settre- 
’aa.” — Valentijn, Chorom. 87. 

1782.— “The Chittery occasionally betakes 
himself to traffic, and the Sender has be¬ 
come the inhoritor of principalities."— C. 
Forster’s Journey, ed. 1808, i. 64. 


1836.—“The Banians are the mercantile 
caste of the original Hindoos. . . . They 
call themselves Shudderies, which signifies 
innocent or harmless(')"— Sir Ji. Phillips, 
Million of Facts, 322. 


KHYBER PASS, n.p. The famous 

gorge which forms the chief gate of 
Afghanistan from Peshawar, properly 
Khaihar. [The place of the same 
name near Al-.Madinah is mentioned 
in the .47n (iii. 57), and Sir R. Burton 
writes: “ Kliaybar in • Hebrew is 

supposed to mean a castle. D’Hcrbelot 
makes it to mean a pact or association 
of the Jews against the Moslems.’’ 
(Pilgrimage, ed. 1893, i. 340, note).] 


15iy. —“ Early next morning wc sot out 
on our march, and crossing the Kheiber 
Pass, halted nt the foot of it. The Khizer- 
Khail had been extremely licentious in their 
conduct. Both on the coming and going of 
our army they had shot upon the stragglers, 
and such of our people aa lagged behind, or 
separated from the rest, and carried off their 
horses. It was clearly expedient that they 
should meet with a suitable chastisement." 
—Vh.W, p. 277. 

1603,— 

" On Thursday Jamrdd wu--> our encamping 
ground. 

“On Friday we went through the Shatter 
Pass, and encamped at All Musjid."— 
Jahdngir, in Elliot, vi. 314. 

1783.—“The stage from Timrood (rend 
Jithrood) to Dickah, usually called the 
Hyber-pats, being the only one in wbieh 
much danger is to bo apprehended from 
banditti, the officer of the escort gave 
orders to his party to . . . march early on 
the next morning. . . . Timur Shah, who 
used to pass tho winter at Peshour . . . 
never passed through the territory of the 
Hybers, without their attacking his advanced 
or roar guard.”— Forster's Travels, ed. 1808, 
ii, 66-66. 

1856.— 

"... Bee the hooted Moguls, like a pack 

Of hungry wolves, burst from their desert 
lair, 

And crowding through tho Khyber’t 
rocky strait, 

Sweep like a bloody harrow o’er the land." 

The Banyan Tree, p. 6. 
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KIDDEflffO&E, n.p. This is the 
name of a Suburb of Calcutta, on the 
left bank of the Hoogly, a little way 
south of Fort William, and is the seat 
of the Government Dockyard. This 
establishment was formed in the* 18th 
century by Gen. Kyd, “after whom,” 
says the Imperial Gazetteer, “ the village 
iB named.” This is the general belief, 
and was mine [H.Y.] till recently, 
when I found from the chart and 
directions in the English, Pilot of 1711 
that the village of Kidderpore (called 
in the same chart Kitherepore ) then 
occupied the same position, i.e. im¬ 
mediately below 11 Gobamapore ” and 
that immediately below “ Chittavutte ” 
(i.e. Govindpfir and Cliatauatl (see 
CHTJTTANUTTY). 

1711.--“. . . then keep Rounding Chin, 
Poe (Chitpore) Bite down to Chittg ATuttif 
Point (see CHUTTANUTTY). . . . the Bite 
below Oocer ya pore ( Govivdvir ) is .Shoal, 
and below the Shoal is an Eady ; therefore 
from Gover Najiore, you must stand over to 
the Starboard-Shore, and keep it aboard till 
you come up almost with the Point opposite 
to Kiddery-pore, but, no longer. . . ."-The 
Kngltsk Pilot , p. 65. 

KIL, s. Pitch or bitumen. Tam. 
and Mai. kit, Ar. ktr, Peru, kir and kit. 

c. 1330.-—“ In Persia are some springs, 
from which flows a kind of pitch which is 
called kic (read kir) {pix dico sev jtegua), with 
which they smear tho skins in which wine is 
carried and stored .''-Friar Jordanus, p. 10. 

c. 1560. —“ These are pitched with a bitu¬ 
men which thoy call quil, which is like 
pitch.”— Correa, Hak. Soc. 240. 

KILLADAR, s. P.-H. kil’adur, 
from Ar. kaPa, ‘a fort.’ The com¬ 
mandant. oi‘ a fort, castle, or garrison. 
The Ar. kaPa is always in India 
pronounced kil’a. And it is possible 
that in the first quotation I bn Batnta 
lias misinterpreted an Indian title ; 
taking it as from Pcrs. kiild, ‘a key.’ 
It may be. noted with reference to 
kctl’a that this Ar. word is generally 
represented' in Spanish names bv 
Alcala , a name borne by nine Spanish 
towns entered in K. Johnstone’s Index 
Geographical ; and in Sicilian ones 
by Calata , e.g. Catatafimi, Caltanissetta , 
Galtagirom. 

c. 1340.—“. , . Kildhi Khiln, Sadr-al- 
.Tihun, who became the chief of the Amirs, 
and had the title of KlUt-d&r, t.e. Keeper of 
the keys of the Palace. This officer wm 
accustomed to pass every night at the 
Sultan’s door, with, the bodyguard .'’—Ihn 
Ikduta, iii. 106, 


KILL UT, KILL A UT. 

1757.—“The fugitive garrison ... re¬ 
turned with 600 more, sent by the ir«twa»y 
of Vandiwash.” — Orme, ed. 1808, ii. 217. 

1817.—“ The following were the terms... 
that Ami should be restored to its former 
govornor or Killedar.”-Af»« I Hi. 340. 

1829.--“ Among the prisoners captured in 
the Fort of Hattrass, search was made by us 
for the Keeledar. "—Mem. of John Shipp, 
ii. 210. 

KILLA-KOTE, b. pi. A combina¬ 
tion of Ar.—P. and Hind, words 
for a fort (kiPa for kaPa, and kbt\ 
used in Western India to imply the 
whole fortifications of a territory (JR. 
Drummond). 

KILLUT, KILLAUT, &c., s. 
Ar.—H. khiPat. A dress of honour 
presented by a superior on ceremonial 
occasions; but the meaning is often 
extended to the whole of a ceremonial 
present of that nature, of whatever it 
may c< insist. [The Ar. khil-a'h properly 
means 1 what a man strips from his 
person.’ “There were (among the 
later Moguls) five degrees of khila't , 
those of three, five, six, or seven 
pieces; or they might as a special 
mark of favour consist of clothes 
that the emperor had actually worn.” 
(See for further details Mr. Irvine in 
J.R.A.S., N.S., July 1896, p. 533i] 
The word has in Russian been de¬ 
graded to mean the long loose gown 
i which forms the most common dress 
in Turkistan, called generally by 
Schuyler * a dressing - gown ’ (Germ. 
Schhifrock). See Fraehn, fVolga Bui- 
garen , p. 43. 

1411.—“ Several days passed in sumptuous 
feasts. Khil’ats and girdles of royal magni¬ 
ficence were distributed.”— Abdvrasz&k, in 
Not. et £xts. xiv. 209. 

1673.—“ Sir George Oxendcn held it. . . . 
He defended himself and the Merchants so 
bravely, that he had a ColL&t or SMipair, 
(q.v.) a Robe of Honour from Head to Foot, 
offered him from the (treat Mogul." — Fryer, 

87. 

1676.— “This is the Wardrobe, where tho 
Rojal Garments are kept; and from whence 
the King sends for the C&l&at, or a whole 
Habit for a Man, wRcn he would honour 
any Stranger. . . — Tam-nier, E.T. ii. 46 ; 

[ed. Balt, ii. 98], 

1774. — “A flowered satin gown was 
brought roe, and 1 was dressed in it as a 
khilat.”"-i%/e, in Markham’s Tibet, 25. 

1786.—“ And he the said Warren Hastings 
did send kellauts, or robes of honour 
(tho most public and distinguished mod* of 
acknowledging merit known in India) to the 
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■aid ministen in testimony of his approba¬ 
tion of their services."— Articles of Charge 
against Sorting* , in Bur he’* Work*, rii. 25. 

1809.—" On paying a visit to any Asiatio 
Prince, an inferior reoeives from him a 
complete dress of honour, consisting of a 
Umlaut, A robe, a /.urban, a shield and 
sword, with a string of pearls to go round 
the neck."— Ld. Valentia, i. 99. 

1813.—"On examining the khelauts . . . 
from the great Maharajah Madajee Sindia, 
the serpeych (see 8 IKPECH) . . . pre¬ 
sented to Sir Charles Malet, was found to 
be composed of false stones."— Forbes, Or. 
Mem. iif. 60; [2nd ed. ii. 418]. 

KINCOB, s. Gold brocade. R—H. 
kainkhdb , kivmkhwdb , vulgarly kimkhwdb. 
The English is perhaps from the Guja¬ 
rati, as in that language the last syllable 
is short. 

This word lias been twice iiiqiorted 
from the East. For it is only another 
form of the medieval name of an Eastern 
damask or brocade, cauunocca. This 
was taken from the medieval Persian 
and Arabic forms himklul or klmkhwd , 
‘damasked silk/ and seems to have 
come to Europe in the 13th century. 
F. Johnson’s Diet, distinguishes be¬ 
tween kamkhd, ‘damask silk of 0119 
colour,' and kimkhd, ‘damask silk of 
different colours.’ And this again, 
according to Dozy, quoting Hoffmann, 
is originally a Chinese word kin-kha ; 
in which doubtless kin , ‘gold,’ is the 
first element. Kim is tne Fuhkien 
form of the word ; 411 . kim-hm f ‘gold- 
flower ’ 1 We have seen kimkhvxtb 
derived from Pers. kam-khimb, ‘less 
sleep,’ because such cloth is rough 
and prevents sleep! This is a type 
of many etymologies. [‘‘The ordinary 
derivation of the worn supposes that 
a-man could not even dream of it who 
had not seen it (Jam, ‘little,’ khwdb, 
*dream’) ” {Yusuf Ali, Mom. on Silk , 
86 ), Platts and the Madras Gloss, take 
it from ham, ‘little,’ khwdb ,, ‘nap.’] 
Ducange appears to think the word 
survived in the French mocade (or 
moquette ); but if so the application 
of the term must have degenerated 
in England. (See in Draper’s Did. 
motkado , the form of which has sug¬ 
gested a sham stuff.) 

C. 1300.—“ iloiftdt yip eitaiyoroQrros, sal 
r&r xdrtpa tei rwtvwu/tartb- sari H)r 
ifueovpirip imvtX&prywow. 'RaBtjra wij- 
roOtf) vtmu+Qi ip rapx** 4 He/xrwv <pipi 
fX&rra, bpiattr iS M, 06 firXua pin 
obU fUppafirp «tar 'j&Xirri iffyairer, 4XV 


fapttSfj ral voudXiir ."—Lattfr of Theo- 
dons the Hgrtacenian to Luamt, Protonotary 
and Protovestiary of tbs Trapezuntians. 
In Notices et Bxtraits, vi. 38. 

1830.—"Their clothes are of Tartary cloth, 
and eamooaa, and other rich stuffs oft times 
adorned with gold and silver and precious 
stones."— Book of the Krtate. of tne Great 
Kaan, in Cathay , 246. 

c. 1340.—“You may reckon also that in 
Cathay you get threo or three and a half 
pieces of damasked silk (cammocca) for n 
aommo."— Pegolotti, ibid. 295. 

1342.—"The King of China had sent to 
the Sultan 100 slaves of both sexes for 500 
pieces of kamkh&, of which 100 were made 
in the City of Zaitiin. . . ."—Flin, UutuM, iv, l, 

c. 1375.—"Thei setten this Ydole upon 
a Chare with gret reverence, wol arrayed 
with Clothes of Gold, of riche Clothes of 
Tartarye, of Cam&caa, and other precious 
Clothes ."—Sir John Muundcrill, ea. 1866, 
p. 175. 

c. 1400.- “ In kyrtie of C&mmaka kynge 
am I cladde."— Coventry Mystery. 163. 

1404.—. . & qitando sc del quisioron 
rartir las Embajadores, fizo vestir al dicho 
Huy Gonzalez una ropa de camocan, c didie 
un'sombrero, e dixole, quo aqucllo tomaae 
cn seilal del amor qne el Tamurbec tenia al 
Heflor Key."-- ('tanjo. § lxxxviii. 

1411.—“ We have sent an ambassador who 
carries you from us kimkhl." - l/atter from 
Kmo. of Chian to Shah Kukh, in Not. et Bit. 
xiv. 214. 

1474. — “Ami the _ King gave a signe to 
him that wayted, corns unding him to give 
to the dauncer a peace of Camooato. And 
he taking this peece threwe it about the 
heade of the dauncer, and of the men and 
women: and useing certain wordes in prais- 
eng the King, threwe it before the myn- 
strells,”— Jovifa Barbara, Travels in Perrin. 
E.T. riak. Soc. p. 62. 

1688.—“Ko#to«<xfir, Xo|tovx«», Pan 
nus sericus, sive ex bombyce confectus, e'. 
more Damascono contextus. Italis Damascv, 
nostria olim Camocas, de quft voce diximus in 
Gloss. Media; Latinit. hodie etiamnum 
Mocade." This is followed by several quo¬ 
tations from Medieval Greek MSH .—Du 
Cange, Clots. Med. el Inf. Graeeitatis, s.v. 

1712.—In the Spectator under this year 
see an advertisement of an ‘ Isabella- 
coloured Kixtcob gown Howered with green 
and gold.”—Cited in Malcolm’s Anecdotes of 
Manners , Ac., 1808, p. 429. 

1733.—"Dieser mal waren von Seiten dee 
Britutigams ein Htiick rother , . . 

und eine rothe Pferdehaut; von Seiteu der 
Braut aber ein Stiick violet Xuuka.”— 
a. s, w,— Gmelin, Rem durch Siberia t, i. 
137-188. 

1781. —"My holiday suit, consisting of a 
flowered Velvet Coat of the Carpet Pattern, 
with two rows of broad Gold Le/se, a rich 
Kingoob Waistcoat, and Crimson Velvet 
Breeehee with Gold Garten, is now a butt to 
the shafts of Macaroni ridicule."—Letter 
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from An Old Country Captain, In India 
Oasette, fob. 24. 

1786—“. . . . but not until the nabob's 
mother aforesaid had engaged to pay for the 
said change of prison, a sum of £10,000 ... 
and that she would ransack the zenanak 
... for Xinooba, muslins, cloths, Ac. 4c. 
4c. ..— Article* of Charge against Hatting*, 
in Burke's Works, 1852, ni. 23. 

1809.—“Twenty trays of shawls, kheen- 
kaubs . . . wore tendered to me.”— Ld. 
Valentin, i. 117. 

[1813.—Forbes writes keemcob, keemcab, 
Or. Mem. 2nd i. 311 ; ii. 418.] 

1829.—“Tired of this service we took 
possession of the town of Muttra, driving 
them out. Here we had glorious plunder- 
shawls, silks, satins, khemkaubs, money, 
4c."— Mem. if John Shipp, i. 124. 

KING-CROW, s. A glossy black 
bird, otherwise willed Drongo shrike, 
about as large as a small pigeon, with 
a long forked tail, Dicrurut marrocercvs, 
Vieillot, found all over India. ‘‘It 
perches generally on some l»are branch, 
whence it can have a good look-out, or 
the top of a house, or post, or telegraph- 
wire, frequently also on low bushes, 
hedges, walks, or ant-hills ” ( Jerdon). 

1883.—“. . . the King-crow . . . leaves 
the whole bird and beast tribe far liebind in 
originality and force of character, ... He 
does not come into the house, the telegraph 
wire suits him bettor. Perched on it he can 
see what is going on . . . drops, beak fore¬ 
most, on the back of the kite . . . spies a 
bee-eater capturing a goodly moth, and after 
a hot chase, forces it to deliver up its booty." 
—The Tribet on My Frontier, 143. 


KIOSQUE, s. From the Tnrki and 
Pers. hushk or kmhk, ‘ a pavilion, a villa,’ 
&c. The word is not Anglo-Indian, nor 
is it a word, we think, at all common 
in modern native use. 

c. 1350.—“When he was returned from 
his expedition, and drawing near to the 
capital, he ordered his sou to build him a 
palace, or as those people call it a kushk, 
by the side of a river which runs at that 
mace, which is called Afghanpar ."—lhn 
Batata, iii. 212. 

1623.—“ There is (in the garden) running 
water which issues from the entrance of a 
great kioack, or covered place, whero one 
may stay to take the air, which is built at 
the end of the garden over a great pond 
which adjoins the outside of the garden, so 
that, like the one at Surat, it serves also 
for the public use of the city.”— V. della 
Valle, i. 586; [Hak. Soc. i. 68]. 

KERBEB, KURBEB, a. Hind. 

harbi, ItirH, Skt kadamba, ‘the stalk 


of a pot-herb/ The stalks of jndr 
(see JOWAIT&A used as food for cattle. 

[1809.—“ We also fell in with large neks 
of kurbee, the dried stalks of Bajvra and 
Jooar, two inferior kinds of main ; an 
excellent fodder for thy camels." — Broughton, 
Letters from a MakraUa Camp, ed. 1892, 
p. 41. 

[1823. — “ Ordinary price of the straw 
(kirba) at harvest-time Rs. 1 £ per hundred 
sheaves. . . .”— Trans. Lit. Soc. Bombay, 
iii. 243.] 

KISHM, n.p. The largest of the 
islands in the Persian Gulf, called by 
the Portuguese Quevume and the like, 
and sometimes by our old travellers, 
Kuhmish. It is now more popularly 
called Jazirat-al-tawila, in rers. Jas. 
danlft, ‘ the Long Island ’ (like the 
Lewes), and the name of Kishm is 
confined to the chief town, at the 
eastern extremity, where still remains 
the old Portuguese fort taken in 1622, 
before which William Baffin the Navi¬ 
gator fell. But the oldest name is the 
still not quite extinct Brokht , which 
closely preserves the Greek Oaracta. 

B.c. 325.—“And setting soil (from 
Harmozeia), in a run of 300 stadia they 
passed a desert and bushy island, ana 
moored beside another island which was 
large and inhabited. The small desert 
island Mas named Organa (no doubt Gent it, 
afterwards the site of S. Hormuz—see 
ORMTJ8); and the one at which they 
anchored ’Odpatcra, planted with vines and 
date-palms, and with plenty of com.”— 
Arrian, Voyage of Fearrkus, ch. xxxvii. 

1538.—“ ... so l hasted with him in 
the company of divers 'merchants for to go 
from Babylon (oris. Babylonia.) to Caixtm, 
whence he carried me to Ormuz. . . .”— 
F. M. Pinto, chap. vi. ( Coga7i, p. 9). 

1553. — “Finally, like a timorous and 
despairing man ... he determined to leave 
the city (Ormuz) deserted, and to pass over 
to the Isle of Queixome. That island is 
close to the mainland of Persia, and is 
within sight of Ormuz at 3 leagues distance." 
—Burros, 111. vii. 4. 

1554. —“Then wo departed to the Isle of 
Kais or Old Hormuz, and then to the island 
of Brakhta, and some others of the Green 
Sea, i.r. in the Sea of Hormuz, without 
being able to get any intelligence.”—£wf» 
‘Alt, 67. 

[1600. — “ Queixiomt.” See under 

RE8HIRE. 

[1623.—“They say likewise that On*#* 
and Ksscbiome are extremely well fortified 
by the Moors." — P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. 
i. 188; in i. 2, Kasom. 

[1652.—“Keokmlshe.” See under COMBO 
BITHDEB.] 
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1673. — “The next morning we had 
brought Loft on the left hand of the Island 
of Smash, leaving a woody Island un¬ 
inhabited between Kismash and the Main.” 
— Fryer, 320. 

1682.—“ The Island Queixome, or Quei- 
xume, or Qoisome, .Otherwise called by 
travellers and geographers Kechmiche, and 
by tile natives Brokt. . . .”— Ifieuhof, Zee 
en Lant-Reize, ii. 103. 

1817.— 

. . . Vases filled with Kishmee's golden 
wine 

And the red weepings of the Shiraz 
vine."— Moore, Mokanna. 

1821.—“We are to keep a small force at 
Xiahmi, to make descents and destroy boats 
and other means of maritime war, when¬ 
ever any symptoms of piracy reappear."— 
Klpkinstone, in Life, ii. 121. 

See also BAS8ADOBE. 

KISHMISH, s. Pers. Small stone¬ 
less raisins originally imported from 
Persia. Perhaps so called from the 
island Kiahm. Its vines are men¬ 
tioned by Arrian, and by T. Moore! 
(See under KISHM.) [For the manu¬ 
facture of Kishmish in Afghanistan, 
see Watt, Econ. Diet. VI. pt. iv. 284.] 

[c. 1665.—“ Usbec being the country 
which principally supplies Delhi with these 
fruits. . . . Kichmicnes, or raisins, ap¬ 
parently without stones. , . — Bernier, ed. 

Constable, 118 .] 

1673.—“We refreshed ourselves an entire 
Day at Oerom, where a small White Grape, 
without any Stone, was an excellent Cor¬ 
dial . . . they are called Kisxnas Grapes, 
and the Wine is known by the same Marne 
farther than where they grow'."— Fryer, 242. 

1711.—“I could never meet with any of 
the EishmisheB before they were turned. 
These are Raisins, a size lese than our 
Malagas, of the same Colour, and without 
Stones.”— Loekyer, 233. 

1883.—“Kishmish, a delicious grape, of 
white elongated shape, also small and very 
sweet, both eaten and usod for wine¬ 
making. When dried this is the Sultana 
raisin. . . — With, Modern Persia, 171. 

KI88MI88, s. Native servant’s 
word for Chridmas. But that festival 
ia usually called Bard din, ‘the great 
day.’ (See BUBKA DIN.) 

BUST, s. Ar. bid. The yearly land 
revenue in India is paid by instalments 
which fall due at different periods in 
different parts of the country ; each 
such instalment is called a hist, or 
quota. [The settlement of these in¬ 
stalments is kid-bandi.] 


[1767.—"This method of comprising the 

whole estimate into so narrow a compass 
. . . will convey to you a more distinct 
idea . . . than if we transmitted a monthly 
account of the deficiency of each person** 
Xistbundee."— Verelst, View of Bengal, 
App. 56.J 

1809. —“Force was always requisite to 
make him pay his Kists or tribute.”— Ld. 
Valentin, i. 347- 

1810. —“The heavy Kists or collections 
of Bengal are from August to Septombor.” 
— Williamson, V. M. ii. 498. 

1817.-*-“ ‘ So desperate a malady,’ said 
the President, ‘ requires a remedy that 
shall reach its source. And I have no 
hesitation in stating my opinion that there 
is no mode of eradicating the disease, bat 
by removing the original cause ; and placing 
these districts, which are pledged for the 
security of the Kists, beyond the reach of 
his Highness’s management.’”— Mill, vi. 65. 

KITMUTGAR, a. Hind. Ichddmat- 
gdr, from Ar.—P. khulmat, ‘service/ 
therefore ‘ one rendering service.’ The 
Anglo-Indian use is peculiar to the 
Bengal Presidency, where the word 
is habitually applied to a Musuliuan 
servant, whose duties are connected 
with serving meals and waiting at 
table under the Consumah, if there 
be one. Kismutgar is a vulgarism, 
now perhaps obsolete. The word is 
spelt by Hadley in his Grammar (see 
under MOOB8) khuzmutgdr. In the 
word khidmat, as in khil'ul (see KILLUT), 
the terminal t in uninflected Arabic 
has long been dropt, though retained 
in the form in which these words have 
got into foreign tongues. 

1759.—The wages of a Khedmutgar ap¬ 
pear aa 3 Rupees a month.-- In Long, p. 182. 

1765.—“. . . they were taken into the 
service of Sumjah Iknolah as immediate 
attendants' on bis person; Jlodjee (see 
HADJEE) in capacity of his first Hist- 
mutgar (or valet)."— Ifolweft, Hist. Events, 
Ac., i. 60. 

1782. — “I therefore beg to caution 
strangers against th<wc race of vagabonds 
who ply about them under the denomina¬ 
tion of ConsumahB and Kismutdara."— 
Letter in India Ornette, Sept. 28. 

1784. — “ The Bearer . . . perceiving a 
quantity of blood . . . called to the Hooka- 
bnrdar and a Kistmutgar.” —in Seton-Karr, 
i. 13. 

1810.—“The Khedmutgar, or as he is 
often termed, the Kismutgar, is with very 
few exceptions, a Mussulman; his business 
is to . . . wait at table.’’ — Williamson, 
V. M. i. 212. 

c. 1810.—“The Kitmutgaur, who had 
attended us from Calcutta, had done his 
work, and made his harvests, though in no 
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very large way, of the ‘Tmt WUlmt’ or 

white people/' — Mrs. Shervood, Avtobiog. 
283. The phrase i n itali cs stands for tcUi 
Wil&yati (see BILAYUT), “ fresh or green 
Europeans. — Griffins (q.v.). 

1818. —‘‘We . . . saw nothing remarkable 
on the wav but a Khidmutgar of Cbimnagie 
Appa, who was rolling from Poona to 
1’underpoor, in performance of a vow which 
he made for a child. He had been a month 
at it, and had become so expert that he 
wont on smoothly and without pausing, and 
kept rolling evenly along the middle of the 
road, over Btones and everything. He 
travelled at the rate of two coss a day.”— 
E/jthinstone, in Life, i. 257-8. 

1878. — “ We had each our own . . . 
Kitmutgar or taV>le servant. It is the 
custom in India for each person to have his 
own table servant, and when dining out to 
take him with him to wait behind his chair.” 

Life in the Mofnssil, i. 32. 

(1889. -“Here’s the Khit coming for the 
late change. Kipling, TkeUadshya, 24.] 


1048.—". . . above his head‘was borne 

two Kippe-solea, or Sun-skreens, made of 
Paper. —Van Tvrist, 51. 

1673.—“Little but rich Kitsolls (which 
are the names of several Countries for 
Umbrelloes)."— Fryer , 160. 

1687.—“They (the Aldermen of Madras) 
may be allowed to have Kett3rtoli over 
them.” — Letter of Cv»rt of Director *, in 
Wheeler , i. 200. 

1690.—“nomen . . . vulgo offertur Peril* 
sot . . . aliquando paulo alitor scribitur .. . 
et utrumque redans pronuntiandum eat 
Puresol vel potius Parasol cujua significatio 
Appellative est, t. q. QtutteSOl sen line 
Omlretle, quA in calidioribus regionibus 
utuntur homines ad caput a sole tuendum,” 
— Hyde's Preface to Travels of Abraham 
Peritsol, p. vii., in Syntag. Dissertt. i. 

i, “No Man in India, no not the 
Mogul's Son, is permitted the Priviledge of 
wearing a Kittisal or Umbrella. . . . Hie 
use of the Umbrella is sacr-ed to the Prince, 
appropriated only to his use.”— Ovington, 


KITTYSOL, KITSOL, s. This 
word survived till lately in the In¬ 
dian Tariff, hut it is otherwise long 
obsolete. It was formerly in common 
use for ‘an umbrella,' and especially 
for the kind, made of bainlxm and 
paper, imported from China, such as 
the English fashion of to-day has 
adopted to screen tire-places in summer. 
The word is Portuguese, quit a - sol, 
‘bar-sim.' Also tint sole occurs in 
Scot's Discourse of Java, quoted below’ 
from Purchas. See. also Hnldus, Coll, 
of Voyages, in German, 1602, i. 27. 
[Mr. Skeat points out that in Howi- 
hon’s Malay Diet. (1801) we have, 
•s.v. Payong: “A kittasol, sombrera,” 
which is nearer to the Port, original j 
than any of the examples given since 
1611. This may be due to the strong 
Portuguese influence at Malacca.] 

1688.—“The present was fortie pocces of 
silke ... a litter chaire and guilt, and two 
quitaaoles of silke.” — Paries's Mendoza, 
ii. 106. 

1605.—“. . . Before the shewos came, 
the King was brought out vpon a man's 
shoulders, bestriding his necke, and the 
man holding his legs before him, and had 
many rich tyrasolei carried oner and round 
about him.”— E. Scot, in Purchas, i. 181. 

1611.—“Of Klttasoles of State for to 
shaddow him, there bee twentie” (in the 
Treasury of Akbar).— Hawkins, in Purchas , 
i. 215. 

[1614.— “Quitta soils (or sombreros).”— 
Foster, Letters , ii. 207.] 

1615.—“The China Capt., Andrea Dittis, 
retomed from Langaaaqua and brought me 
a present from hu brother, vis., 1 faire 
XltMOll. . . ."-Cocis's Diary, i. 28. 


1755.—“He carries a Roundel l, or Quit 
de Soleil over your head.”— Ives, 50. 

1759.—In Expenses of Nawab’s entertain¬ 
ment at Calcutta, we find : “ A China Kity- 
sol . . . Ks. 3J.”— Long, 194. 

1761.— A chart of Chittagong, by Barth. 
Plaisted, marks on S. side of Chittagong R., 
an umbrella-hke tree, called 1 I&ttvaoll 
Tree.” 3 

[1785.—“To finish the whole, a KlttMSV 
(n kind of umbrella) is suspended not in¬ 
frequently over the lady's head.”— Diary * 
in Busteed, Echoes, 3rd ed! 112.1 

1792.—“ In those days theKeteaal, which 
is now sported by our very Cooks and Boat¬ 
swains, was prohibited, ns I have heard, 
d'you see, to any one below the rank of field 
officer.”— Letter, in Madras Courier, May 3. 

1813.—In the table of exports from Macao, 
we find:— 

“Kittisolls, large, 2,000 to 3,000, 
do. small, 8,000 to 10,000, ” 
MUburu, ii. 464. 

1875.—“ Umbrellas, Chinese, of paper, or 
Kettymolls. "—Indian Tariff. 

In another table of the same year 
“ Chinese paper Kettisols, valuation Rs. 30 
for a box of 110, duty 5 per cent." (See 
CHATTA, ROUNDEL, UMBRELLA.) 

KITTYSOL-BOY, s. A servant 

who carried an umbrella over his 
master. See Milbum, ii. 62. (See 
examples under ROUNDEL.) 

KLING}, n.p. This is the name 
(Kdling) applied in the Malar countries, 
including our Straits Settlements, to 
the people of Continental India who 
trade thither, or are settled in those 
regions, and to the descendants of those 
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settlers. [Mr. Skeat remarks: “The 
standard Malay form is not KdUng % 
which is the Sumatran form, but 
Kihing (Kling or Kling). The Malay 
use of the word is, as a rule, restricted 
to Tamils, but it is. very rarely used 
in a wider sense.”] 

The name is a form of Kalinga, a 
very ancient name for the region 
known as the “ Northern Circus,” 
(q.v.), *.e. the Telugu coast of the Bay 
of Bengal, or, to express it otherwise 
in general terms, for that coast which 
extends from the Kistna to the 
MahanadT. “ The Kalingas ” also 
appear frequently, after the Pauranic 
fashion, as an ethnic name in the old 
Sanskrit lists of races. Kalinga appears 
in the earliest of Indian inscriptions, 
viz. in the edicts of Atoka, and specifi¬ 
cally in that famous edict (XIIl.) re¬ 
maining in fragments at Girnar and 
Kapurdi-giri, and more completely at 
KhAlsI, which preserves the link, 
almost unique from the Indian side, 
connecting the histories of India and 
of the Greeks, by recording the names 
of Antiochus, Ptolemy, Antigonus, 
Magas, and Alexander. 

Kalinga is a kingdom constantly 
mentioned in the Buddhist ana 
historical legends of Ceylon; and we 
find commemoration of the kingdom 
of Kalinga and of the capital city of 
Kalinganagara (e.y. in Ina. Antiq. iii. 
152, x. 243). It was from a daughter 
of a King of Kalinga that sprang, 
according to the Mahawanso, the 
famous Wijayo, the civilizer of Ceylon 
and the founder of its ancient royal 
race. 

Kalingapotom, a port of the Ganjani 
district, still preserves the ancient 
name of Kalinga, though its identity 
with the Kalinganagara of the inscrip¬ 
tions is not to he assumed. The name 
in later, but still ancient, inscriptions 
appears occasionally as Tri-KaUnga , 
“the Three Kalingas”; and this 
probably, in a Telugu version Mudu- 
KaHngcL, having that meaning, is the 
original, of the Modogalinga of Pliny 
in one of the passages quoted from 
him. (The possible connection which 
obviously suggests itself of this name 
TrikaUnga with the names Tilinga and 
Tilinadna, applied, at least since the 
Midale Ages, to the same region, will 
lie noticed under TELINGA). 

The coast of Kalinga appears to be 
that part of the continent whence 


commerce with the Archipelago at an 
early date, and emigration thither, 
was most rife; and the name appeals 
to have been in great measure adopted 
in the Archipelago as the designation 
of India in general, or of the whole of 
the Peninsular part of it. Throughout 
the book of Malay historical legends 
called the Stjarn Maiayu the word 
Kaling or Kling is used for India in 
general, but more particularly for the 
southern parts (see Joum. Ina. Archip. 
v. 133). And the statement of Forrest 
(Voyage to Mergui Archip. 1792, p. 821 
that Macassar “Indostan” was called 
“ Neegree Telinga ” (i.e. Nagar a Telinya ) 
illustrates the same thing and also the 
sul>stantial identity or the names 
Telinga, Kalinga. 

The uame Kling , applied to settlers 
of Indian origin, makes its appearance 
in the Portuguese narratives immedi¬ 
ately after the conquest of Malacca 
(1511). At the present day most, if 
not all of the Klines of Singapore 
come, not from the “ Northern Ci rears,” 
but from Tanjore, a purely Tamil 
district. And thus it is that so good 
an authority as Koovda van Eijsinga 
translates Kaling by ‘ Coromandel 
people.’ They are either Hindus or 
Labbais (see LT7BBYE). The latter 
class in British India never take 
domestic service with Europeans, 
whilst they seem to succeed well 
in that capacity in Singapore. “In 
1876,” writes Dr. Burnell, “ the head* 
servant at Bekker’s great hotel there 
was a very good specimen of the 
Nagur Labbais; and to my surprise 
he recollected me as the head assistant- 
collector of Tanjore, which I had been 
some ten years before.-” The Hindu 
Klings appear to be chiefly drivers of 
hackney carriages and ,keepers of 
eating-houses. There is a Siva temple 
in Singapore, which is served by Pan- 
(q.v.). The only Brahmans 
there in 1876 were certain convicts. 
It may lie noticed that Calingas is 
the name of a heathen tribe of (alleged) 
Malay origin in the east of N. Luzon 
(Philippine Islands). 

B.G. c. 250. — “Great is Ksliftga con- 

2 uered by the King Piyadaai, beloved of 
lie Devas. There nave been hundreds of 
thousands of creatures carried off. ... On 
learning it the King . . . has immediately 
after tne acquisition of Kallliga, turned to 
religion, he has occupied himself with re¬ 
ligion, he has conceived a ml for religion, 
he applies himself to the spread of religion. 
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. . EdictXIII. of Piyadasi (i.«. Afoka), 
after M. Senart, in led. Antig. x. 271. 
[And see K. A. Smith, Atoka, lWteg.] 

AD. 60*70.—**. . . mnltarunique gentium 
cognomen Bragmanae, quorum Maceo (at 
Maeto) Callngae . . . gentes Callngae man 

S roxiroi, et supra Mandaei, Malli quorum 
[ona M alius, flnisque tractua ejus Ganges 
. . . novissima gente Gangaridura Caling- 
arum. Regia Pertalis vocatur . . . Insula 
in Gauge est magnae amplitudinis gentem 
continens unam, nomine IfodogaUaglun. 

“Ab ostio Gangis ad promontorium 
Calingon et oppidum Dandaguda DCXXV. 
roil.^jxusuum.— Pliny, Hitt. Nat. vi. 18, 

“In Calingia ejusdem Indiae gentequin- 
quennes concipere feminas, octavum vitae 
annum non excodere."— Ibid. vii. 2. 

c. 460.—“In the land of Wango, in the 
capital of Wango, there was formerly a 
certain Wango King. The daughter of the 
King of Kalinga was the principal queen 
of that monarch. 

“That sovereign had a daughter (named 
Suppadewi) by his queen. Fortune-tellers 
predicted that she would connect herself 
with the king of animals (the lion), Ac.”— 
Mahaicanso, ch. vi. (Turnout, p. 48). 

c. 550.—In the “ Brhnt-SftOhitA” of Vara- 
hamihira, as translated by Prof. Kern in the 
./.It. At. Sue., Kal ioga appears as the name 
of a country in iv. 82, So, 231, and “the 
Kalingas ” as an ethnic name in iv. 461, 468, 
▼. 65/239. 

e. 640. — “ After having travelled from 
1400 to 1500 li, ho (Hwen Thsang) arrived 
at the Kingdom of Kieltngltia (liatiUga). 
Continuous forests and jungles extend tor 
many hundreds of li. The kingdom pro¬ 
duces wild elephants of a black colour, 
which are much valued in the neighbouring 
realms.* In ancient times the kingdom of 
Kalinga {lossessed a dense population, inso¬ 
much that in the streets shoulders rubbed, 
and the naves of wnggon-wheels jostled ; if 
the passengers but lilted their sleeves an 
awning of immense extent was formed . , . “ 
— 1‘ilerin* limuldk. iii. 92-93. 

c. 1045.—“ Bhishma said to the prince: 
* There formerly came, on a visit to me, a 
Brahman, from the Kalinga country. . . 

— Vishnu Purdnu, in H7h. Wilson's llorfa, 
viii. 75. 


( Trikalinga ). 

A.D. c. 150. — “ . . . TplyXxnrrou, to Kal 
TpfXiyyot, BaeiXciov* it rairy dXtx- 
rpvirtt Xiyorrai etrai ruywvlax, h-ai uipaicct 
Kal xfnmKtl Xeuxol.”— Ptolemy, vi. 2, 23. 

(A.D. —I). — Copper Grant of which a 
summary is given, in which the ancestors of 
the Donors are Vijfiya Krishna and Siva 
Gupta Deva, monarch of the Three 


* The Bame breed of elephants perhaps that is 
mentioned on this part of the coast by the suthi 
of the Perlplut, by whom It is called ^ Aqeapijri) 
X<£p« <pipovffa iXiparra rot \cySpttor 
Bawapij. 


K«11ihm. — Prot. At. Hoc. Bengal, 1872, 
p. 171. 

A.D. 876.—“... a god amongst principal 
and inferior kings—the chief of the devotees 
of Siva—Lord of Trikalinga—lord of the 
three princ ipalities of the Gajap&ti (see 
COBPeTIB) Aswapaji, and Narapati. . . .” 
— Copper Grant from near Jabalpur, in 
J.A.S.B., viii. Pt. i. p. 484. 

c. 12th century. — “. . . Hie devout 
worshipper of Mahe^vara, most venerable, 
great ruler of rulers, and Sovereign Lord, 
the glory of the Lunar race, and King of 
the Three IteHng en , Qri Mahdbhava Gupta 
Deva. . . ."—Copper Grant from Sambulpur, 
in J’.A.S.R. xlvi. Pt. i. p. 1/7. 

. . the fourth of the Agatti family, 
student of the Khava section of the Yajur 
Veda, emigrant from Trikalinga ... by 
name Konqadeva, son of Kamw;armd.”— 
Ibid, 

( Kling ). 

1511.—. . And beyond all these argu- 
ments which the merchants laid before 
Afonso Dalboqueroue, he himself had cer¬ 
tain information that the principal reason 
why this Javanese (este Jao) practised these 
doings was because he could not bea r that 
the Qnilins and Cluttms (eee CHETTY) 
who were Hindoos ( Urntios ) should be out 
of his jurisdiction.” — Albuquerque, Com - 
mnrtariet, Hak. Soc. iii. 116. 

,, “ For in Malaca, as there was a 

continual traffic of people of many nations, 
each nation maintained apart its own 
customs and administration of justice, so 
that there was in the city one Bendard (q.v.) 
of the natives, of Moors and heathen sever¬ 
ally ; a Bendard of tho foreigners; a Bon¬ 
dar! of the foreign merchants of each class 
severally; to wit, of the Chins, of the Leqeoe 
(Loo-choo people), of tho people of Siam, 
of Pegu, of the Quoting, of the merchants 
from within Capo Comorin, of the merchants 
of India (i.e. of the Western Coast), of the 
merchants of Bengala. . . .”— Correa, ii. 253. 

[1533.—“Qnelya.” See under TUAH.] 

1552.—“ E repartidos os nooses cm quad¬ 
rillion roubaruo a cidade, et com quftto so 
nOo buleo com as casas dos Quelins, nem 
dos Peg os, nem dos Jaos . . — Onstanheda, 
iii. 208; see also ii. 355. 

De Bry terms these people Quilliues (iii. 
98, Ac.) 

1601. —“5. His Majesty shall repopulate 
the burnt suburb (of Malacca) called Campo 
Clin . . .”—Agreement between the King 
of Johore and the Dutch, in Valentifn v. 
332. [In Malay Kampvng Kling or Kling, 
* Kling village.’] 

1602. —“ About their lovnes they weare a 
kind of C&llico-cloth, which is made at Cljfll 
in manner of a silke girdle.”— E. Scot, in 
Purrhas, i. 165. 

1604.—“If it were not for the Sabindar 
(see SHABUNDER), the Admirall, and one or 
two more which are Clyn-men borne, there 
were no living for a Christian among them. 
. . Jbid.u 175. 
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1605.—“ The fifteenth of June here arrived 
Nockhoda (N&coda) Tingall, n Cling-man 
from Banda. . . — Cant. Saris, in Pnrehas, 

i. 385. 

1610.—“Hia Majesty should order that all 
the Portuguese and Quelina merchants of 
San Thome, who bay goods in Malacca and 
export them to India, San Thomd, and 
Bengala should pay the export duties, as 
the Javanese (os Jans) who bring them in 
pay the import duties." — Liero das 
MonfUes, 318. 

1613.—See remarks under Cheling, and, 
in the quotation from Godinho de Eredia, 
“Campon Chelim" and “Chelie of Coro¬ 
mandel.” 

1868.—“ The Klings of Western India are 
a numerous body of Mahometans, and . . . 
are petty merchants and shopkeepers.”— 
Wallace, Malay Arch ip., ed. 1880, |». 20. 

„ “The foreign residents in Singa¬ 
pore mainly consist of two rival races . . . 
via. Klings from the Coromandel Coast 
of India, and Chinese. . . . The Klings 
are universally the hack carriage (gharry) 
drivers, and private grooms (sycca), and they 
also monopolize the washing of clothes. . . . 
But besides this class there are Klings who 
amass money as tradesmen and merchants, 
and become rich.”— Collingwood, Rambles of 
a Naturalist, 268-9. 

KOBANG, s. The name (lit. 

‘ greater division ’) of a Japanese gold 
coin, of the same form and class as 
the obang (q.v.). The coin was issued 
occasionally from 1580 to 1860, and 
its most usual weight was 222 grs. 
troy. The shape was oblong, of an 
average length of 2£ inches and width 
of 1$. 

[1599.—“ Cowpan.” See under TAEL-] 

1616.—“Aug. 22.—About 10 a clock we 
departed from Khrongo, and paid our host 
for the howse a bar of Coban gould, vallued 
at 5 tats 4 mas. . . .’’—Cocks’s Diary, i. 165. 

,, Sept. 17. - “ I receive d two bars 
Coban gould with two ichibos (see 1TZEBOO) 
of 4 to a coban, all gould, or Mr. Eaton to 
be acco. for as I should have occasion to 
nse them.”— Ibid. 176. 

1705.—“Outre ces roupies il y a encore 
des pi feces d’or qu’on appello coupons, qui 
valent dix-neuf roupies. . . . Ces pieces s’ap- 
pellant coupons parce-qn’elles sont longues, 
et si plates qu’on en pourroit cooper, et 
e’est par allusion fe notre languo qu’on les 
appelfent unsi. ”— Luiltier, 266-7. 

1727.—“My friend took my advice and 
complimented the Doctor with fivo Japan, 
Capanga, or fifty Dutch Dollars.”— A. 
Hamilton, ii. 86 ; ted. 1744, ii. 86]. 

1726.—“1 gold Koebang (which is no 
more seen now) used to make 10 ryx dollars, 
11 tee bo making 24 ryx dollars.”— Valentin, 
iv. 856. 


1768-71. —“The coins current at Batavia 
are the following:—The milled Dutch gold 
ducat, which is worth 6 gilders and 12 
stivers; the Japan gold oonpangs, of which 
the old go for 24 gilders, and tho new for 
Holders and 8 stivers. ”— Stavorinus, E.T. 

[1813.-“ Copang.” See under MACE.] 

1880.—“Never give a Kobang to a cat.” 
—Jap. Proverb, in Mist Bird, i. 367. 

KOEL, s. This is the common 
name in northern India of Eudynamys 
orientalist, L. (Fam. of Cuckoos ), also 
called kokiltl and kokld. The name 
kail is taken from its cry during the 
breeding season, “ ku-il, ku-il, increas¬ 
ing in vigour and intensity as it goes 
on. The male bird has also another 
note, which Blyth syllables as Ho - 
wliee-ho, or Ho-a-o, or Ho-y-o. When 
it takes flight it has yet another some¬ 
what melodious and rich liquid call; 
all thoroughly cuculine.” ( Jerdmt .) 

c, 1526.—“ Another is the Koel, which in 
length may be equal to the crow, but is 
much thinner. It has a kind of song, and 
is the nightingale of Hindustan. It is 
respected by the natives of Hindustan as 
much as the nightingale is by ns. It 
inhabits gardens where the trees are close 
planter!.”— Baber, p. 323. 

c. 1590. —“TheKoyil resembles the tnynch 
(see MYNA), but is blacker, and has red 
eyes and a long tail. It is fabled to be 
enamoured of the rose, in the same mafiner 
as the nightingale .”—A yen, ed. Gladwin, 
ii. 381 ; [eri. Jarrett, iii. 121 j. 

c. 1790.- “ Le plaisir quo cause la fmteheur 
dont on jonit sous cette hollo verdure est 
augments encore par le gazouillement dos 
oiscaux et les cris clairs et pecans du 
Koewil. . . .’’—Haafner, ii. 9. 

1810.—“The Kokeela and a few other 
birds of song ."—Maria Graham, 22. 

1883.—“This same crow-pheasant has a 
second or third cousin called the Koel, 
which deposits its oggs in the nest of the 
crow, and has its young brought up by that 
discreditable foster-parent. Now this bird 
supposes that it has a musical voice, and 
devotes the best part of the nfgbt to vocal 
exercise, after the manner of the nightingale. 
You mny call it tho Indian nightingale if 
you like. There is a difference however in 
its song . . . when it guts to tho very top 
of its fntch, its voice cracks and there is an 
end of it, or rather there is not, for the 
persevering musician begins again. . . . 
Does not the Maratha novelist, dwelling on 
the delights of a spring morning in an 
Indian village, tell how the air was filled 
with the dulcet melody of the Koel, the 
green parrot, and the peacock '(" — Tribes on 
My Frontier, 156. 
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KOHINOR, n.p. Pew. Koh-i-nUr, 

* Mountain of Liglit ’; the name of 
one of the most famous diamonds in 
the world. It was an item in the 
Deccan booty of Alauddin Khiljl 
(dd. 1316), and wan surrendered to 
Baber (or more precisely to his son 
Humayun) on the capture of Agra 
(1526). It remained in the possession 
of the Moghul dynasty till Nadir 
extorted it at Delhi from the con¬ 
quered Mahonnned Shah (1739). After 
Nadir’s death it came into the hands 
of Ahmed Shah, the founder of the 
Afghan monarchy. Shah ShujiV, 
Ahmed’s grandson, had in turn to 

f ive it up to Ranjlt Singh when a 
ugitive in his dominions. On the 
Annexation of the Punjab in 1849 it 
pftsed to tlie English, and is now 
among the Crown jewels of England. 
Before it reached that position it ran 
through strange risks, as may be read 
in a most diverting story told by 
Bosworth Smith in his Life of Lord 
Lawn nee (i. 327-8). In 1850-51, 
before being shown at the Great 
Exhibition in Hyde Park, it went 
through a process of cutting which, 
for reasons unintelligible to ordinary 
mortals, reduced its weight from 186-j** 
carats to 10fl,V [See an interesting 
note in Ball's Tavernier, ii. 431 tseqq.] 

1526. —“ In the battle in which Ihrhhim 
was defeated, Bikermftjit (Raja of Gwalior) 
was sent to hell. Bikerm&jit’a family . . . 
wore at this moment in Agra. When 
HfimAidn arrived . . . (he) did not permit 
them to be plundered. Of their own free 
will they presented to Hftmftifm a pesJJcesh 
(see PESHCUSH), consisting of a quantity 
of jewels and precious stones. Among these 
was one famous diamond which had been 
Acquired by Sult&n Al&eddtn. It is so 
valuable that a judge of diamonds valued 
it at half the daily expense of the whole 
world. It is about eight mishkals. . . .”— 
Baber, p. 308. 

1676.—(With an engraving of the stone.) 
“This diamond belongs to the Gre at Mog ul 
. . . and it weighs 319 Ratit (see SUTTEE) 
and a half, which make 279 and nine 
ISths of our Carats; when it was rough it 
weigh’d 907 RtUit. which make 793 carats.” 
— Tavernier, E.T. ii. 148 j [ed. Ball, ii. 123]. 

(1842.—“In one of the bracelets was the 
Cohi Boor, known to be one of the 
largest diamonds in the world.”— Klphin.- 
stone, Caubul, i. 68.] 

1866.— 

“ He (Akbar) boors no weapon, save his 
dagger, hid 

Up to the ivory haft in muslin swathes; 
No ornament bnt that one famous gem, 


Mountain of light! bound with a silken 
thread 

Upon his nervous wrist; more used, 1 
ween, 

To feel the rough strap of his buckler 
there.” The Banyan. Tree. 

See also (1876) Browning, Epilogue to 
Pacehiarotto, Ac. * 

KOOKRY, s. Hind, kukri, [which 
originally means ‘a twisted skein of 
thread,’ from Jcuknd, ‘to wind ’; and 
then anything curved). The peculiar 
weapon of the Goorkhas, a bill, admir¬ 
ably designed and poised for hewing 
a branch or a foe. [See engravings in 
Egerton, Handbook of Indian Arms, 
pl. ix.j 

1793.— “It is in felling small trees or 
shrub,*, and lopping the branches of others 
for this purpose that the dagger or knife 
worn by every Nepauliair, and called khook- 
heri, is chiefly employed. "—Kirkpatrick's 
Nepaal, 118. 

fc. 1826. - - “ I bear my friend means to 
offer me a Cuekery.”— Ld. C*«m l>ern>ere, in 
Life, ii. 179. 

[1828.—" We have seen some men supplied 
with Cookeries, and the curved knife of the 
Ghorka." —Skinner, Ercvrsionsj ii. 129.] 

1866.—“ A dense jungle of bamboo, 
through which we had to cut a way, taking 
it by turns to lead, and hew a path through 
the tough stems with my 1 kukri,' which 
here proved of great service.”— Lt.-L'ol. T. 
Lftrin, .4 Fly on the Wheel, p. 269. 

KOOMKY, s. (See COOMKY.) 

KOONBEE, KUNBEE, KOOL 
UMBEE, n.p. The name of the 
prevalent cultivating class in Guzerat 
and the Konkan, the Kunni of N. 
India. Skt. kutumba. The Kunbl is 
the pure Sudra, [but the N. India 
branch are beginning to assert a more 
respectable origin]. In the Deccan the 
title distinguished the cultivator from 
him who wore arms and preferred to 
be called a Mahratta (Drummond). 

[1598.—"The Canarijn* and Conunbjjiui 
are the Countrimen."— Linschoten, Hak. Boo. 
i. 260. 

[c. 1610.—"The natives are the Bramenis, 
C-anaring and CoulOXBbins.” — Pyrard de 
Land, link. Soo. ii. 35. 

[1813.—“A Sepoy of the Mharatta or 
Columbee tribe. "— Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. 
i. 27.] 

KOOT, «. Hind, hut, from' Skt. 
kuskta, tlie costum and costus of the 
Homan writers. (See under PUT- 
CHOCK.) 
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B.C. 16.— 

" Coetvm molle date, et bland i mihi thuris 
fconores."— Propertius, IV. vi. 6. 

c. 70*80.—“ Odorura caua& unguentorum- 
que et deliciaram, n placet, etiam auper- 
stitkmis gratis emantur, quoniam tunc 
suppUcamua et coeto.”— Pliny, Nisi. Nat. 
xxiiTfifl. 

c. 80-90.—(From the Sinthus or Indus) 
“ imfopTiftTai Si k Sir rot, pSiWa, Xi'»«ov, 
rdpSos. . . .”— Periplus. 

1563.—“ R. And does not the Indian 
eoatus grow in Crunarate t 

“ O. It grows in territory often subject to 
Guzarat, i.e. lying between Bengal and Duly 
and Cambay, 1 mean the lands of Mamdou 
and Chitor. . . — (lan-ia, f. 72. 

1584.— “ CoatO dulce from Zindi and Cam* 
baia.”— Burnt, in JIatl. ii. 413. 

KOOZA, s. A goglet, or pitcher 
of porous clay; corr. of Pers. totza. 
Commonly used at Bombay. 

[1611.—“ One sack of cushar to make 
coho.”— Danvers, Letters, i. 128.] 

1690.—“Therefore they carry about with 
them Honiara or Jam of Water, when they 
go abroad, to quench their thirst. . . .”— 
Ovington, 295 . 

[1871.—“Many parts of India are cele¬ 
brated for their Coo jabs or guglets, but the 
finest are brought from Bussorah, being 
light, thin, and porous, made from a whitish 
elay.’’— Riddell, I ml. Domest. Earn., 362.] 

KOSHOON, s. This is a term 
which was affected by Tippoo Sahib 
in his military organisation, for a 
brigade, or a regiment in the larger 
Continental use of that word. His 
Piddah *askar , or Regular Infantry, 
was formed into 5 Kachahris (see 
CUTCHERRY), composed in all of 27 
Kush&m. A MS. note on the cony of 
Kirkpatrick’s Letters in the India 
Office Library says that Kushoon was 
properly Skt. kuiuni or hthaunx, ‘a 

S rand division of the force of an 
mpire, as used in the Mahdbhdrata. 
But the word adopted by Tippoo 
appears to be Turki. Thus we read 
in Quatrem&re’s transl. from Al>dnr- 
razzak : “ He (Shah Rukh) distributed 
to the emirs who commanded the 
tomdns (corps of 10,000), the koshtin 
(corps of 1000), the sadeh (of 100), the 
dehen (of 10), und even to the private 
soldiers, presents and rewards” (Note, 
et Exts. xiv. $1; see also p. 89). 
Again: *• The soldiers of Isfahan 
having heard of the amnesty ac¬ 
corded them, arrived, koshtin by 
koahfln {Ibid. 130.) VamWry gives 


koshtin as Or. Turki for an army, a 
troop (literally whatever is composed 
of several parts). 

[1753.—“. . . K&ra-kushun, are also foot 
soldiers . . . tbe name is Turkish and 
signifies block guard."— Jlantoav, I. pt. 
ii. 252.] 

a. 1782.— “ In tbe time of the deceased 
N&wab, the exercises ... of the regular 
troops were . . . performed, and the word 
given according to tbe French system . . . 
but now, the Sultan (Tippoo) . . . changed 
the military code . . . and altered the 
technical terms or words of command . . . 
to words of tho Persian and Turkish lun- 

g uages. . . . From the regular infantry 
000 men huing selected, they wore named 
Kushoon, and the officer commanding that 
body was called a fSipahdar. . . — Hill. qf 

Tip" .Su/tav, p. 31. 

[1810.—“. . . with a division of five 
regular cusboons. . . — Wilts, MyM-r, 

reprint 1869, ii. 218.] 

KOTOW, KOWTOW, s. From 

the Chinese k'o-t'tm, lit. ‘ knock-head ’; 
the salutation used in China before 
the Emperor, his representatives, or 
his symbols, made by prostrations re¬ 
peated a fixed number of times, the 
forehead touching the ground at each 
prostration. It is also used os the 
most respectful form of salutation 
from children to parents, and from 
servants to masters on formal occa¬ 
sions, &c. 

This inode of homage belongs to old 
Pan-Asiatic practice. It was not, 
however, according to M. Pauthier, of 
indigenous antiquity at the Court of 
China, ior it is not found in the 
ancient Book of Rites of the Cheu 
Dynasty, and he supposes it to have 
been introduced by tne great destroyer 
and reorganiser, Tsin shi Hwangti, 
the Builder of the Wall. It Had 
certainly become established by the 
8th century of our era, for it is men¬ 
tioned that the Amliassadors who 
came to Court from the famous Harun- 
al-Rashid (a.d. 798) had to perform it. 
Its nature is mentioned by Marco 
Polo, and by the ambassadors of Shah 
Rukh (see below). It was also the 
established ceremonial in the presence 
of the Mongol Khans, and is described 
by Baber under the name of konvish. 
It was probably introduced into Persia 
in the time of the Mongol Princes of 
the house of Hulaku, ana it continued 
to be in use in the time of Sh&li 
’Abbas. The custom indeed in Persia 
may possibly have come down from 
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time immemorial, for, as tlie classical 
quotations show, it was of very ancient 
prevalence in that country. But the 
interruptions to Persian monarchy are 
perhaps against this. In English the 
terra, which was made familiar by 
Lord Amherst’s refusal to perform it 
at Pekin in 1816, is frequently used 
for servile acquiescence or adulation. 

K’o-tou-k'o-tou l is often colloqui¬ 
ally used for ‘Thank you’ (E. C. 
Buber). 

c. b.c. 484.—“And afterwards when they 
were come to Susa in the king's presence, 
auil the guards ordered them to fnll down 
and do obeisance, and went so far ns to use 
force to compel them, they refused, and 
said they would never do any such thing, 
even were their heads thrust down to the 
ground, for it was not their custom to 
worship men, and they had not come to 
Persia for that purpose.” — R*rod»tua, by 
Raichnson, vii. 136. 

c. B.c. 464.— “Themistocles . . . first 
meets with Artabanus the Chiliarch, and 
tells him that ho was a Greek, and wished 
to have an interview with the king. . . . 
But quoth he; ‘Stranger, the laws of men 
are various. . . . You Gieeks, 'tis said, 
most admire liberty and equality, but to us 
of our many and good laws the best is to 
honour the king, and adore him by prostra¬ 
tion, as the Image of God, tbo Preserver of 
all things.’ . . . Themistocles, on hearing 
these things, says to him: ‘ But 1, 0 

Artabanus, . . . will myself obey your laws. 1 
. . Plutarch, Themtutvc ., xxvii. 

c. B.c. 390.—“Conon, being sent by Phar- 
nabazus to the king, on his arrival, in 
accordance with Persian custom, first pre¬ 
sented himself to the Chiliarch Tithraustes 
who held the second rank in the empire, 
and stated that he desired an interview with 
the king; for no one is admitted without 
this. The officer replied: ‘ It can be at 
once; but consider whether you think it 
best to have an interview, or to write the 
business on which you come. For if you 
come into the presence you must needs 
worship the king (what they call rpooKWtiv). 
If this is disagreeable to you you may 
commit your wishes to me, without doubt 
of their being os well accomplished.' Then 
Conon says: * Indeed it is not disagreeable 
to mo to pay the king any honour whatever. 
But I fear lost I bring discredit upon my 
city, if belonging to a state which is wont 
to rule over other nations 1 adopt manners 
whioh are not her own^ but those of 
foreigners.' Hence he delivered his wishes 
in writing to the officer."—Corn. Ifrpot, 
Conon, o.iv. 

B.c. 824.—“But he (Alexander) was now 
downhearted, and beginning to be despair¬ 
ing towards the divinity, and suspicious 
towards his friends. Especially he dreaded 
Antipater and his sons. Of these Iolaa wss 
the Chief Cupbearer, whilst Kasander had 


come but lately. So the latter, seeing. 
certain Barbarians prostrating themselves 
(wpooitwoOrrat), a sort of thing which he, 
having been brought up in Greek fashion, 
bad never witnessed before, broke into fits 
of laughter. But Alexander in a rage gript 
him fast by the hair with both hands, 
and knocked his head against the wall."— 
Plutarch, Alexander, lxxir. 

a.d. 798.—“In the 14th year of Tchin- 
yuan, the Khalif Galun (H&rua) sent three 
ambassadors to the Emperor; they performed 
the ceremony of kneeling and beating the 
forehead on the ground, to salute the 
Emperor. The earlier ambassadors from 
the Khalifs who came' to China had at 
first made difficulties about performing this 
ceremony. The Chinese history relates that 
the Mahotnedans declared that they knelt 
only to worship Heaven. But eventually, 
being better informed, they made scruple 
no longer.”— ffanbil, Ahregi tie I'UisUhre det 
That.gt, in Amyot, Memoir a cone, lea Chinoit, 
xvi. 144. 

c. 1245. — “ Tartari de mandate ipsius 
principes suos Baiochonoy et Bato violenter 
ab omnibus nunciis ad ipsos venientibus 
faciunt adornri cum triplici genunm flexione, 
triplici quoque capituin suorum in terram 
allisiono.”—- Vincent Beltovaceiuix, Spec. Hi*' 
ior>ate, 1. xxix. cap. 74. 

1298,—“And when they are all seated, 
each in bis proper place, then a great 
prelate rises and says with a loud voice: 

‘ Bow and adore !' And as soon as he has 
said this, the company bow down until 
their foreheads touch the earth in adoration 
towards the Emperor as if he were a god. 
And this adoration they repeat four times.” 
—Marco Polo, Bk. ii. ch. 15. 

1404.—“E ficieronle vestir dos ropas de 
camocun (see KXNCOB), € la us&nza era, 
quando estas roupat ponian por el Sefior, de 
facer un gran y an tar. € despues de comer 
do les vestir de las ropas, iS entonces de 
linear los finojos tres yeees in tierra por 
reverencia del gran Setter. ”— C/arijo, § xcii. 

,, “And the custom was, when these 
robes were presented as from the Emperor, 
to make a great feast, aud after eating to 
clothe them with the robes, and then that 
they should touch the ground three times 
with the knees to show great reverence for 
the Ijord."—See Mart/iatu, p. 104. 

1421.—“ His worship Hajji Yusuf the 
Kazi, who was . . . chief of one of the 
twelve imperial Councils, came forward 
accompanied by several Mussulmans ac¬ 
quainted with the languages. They said to 
the ambassadors: ‘ First prostrate your¬ 
selves, and then touch the ground three 
times with your heads.’ ”—Embassy from 
Shdh Ruth, in Cathay, p. ccvi. 

1502.—“My uncle the elder Khan came 
three or four faraangs out from Tashkend, 
and having erected an awning, seated him¬ 
self under it. The younger Khan advanced 
. . . and when he came to the distance at 
which the korniah is to be performed, he 
knelt nine times. . . — Baber, 106. 
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c. 1590.—The kornith under Akbar had 
been greatly modified: 

“Hu Majesty has commanded the palm 
of the right hand to be placed upon the fore¬ 
head, and the head to oe bent downwards. 
This mode of salutation, in the language 
of the present age, is called /Cornish.”—Ain, 
ed. Blochmann, i. 158. * 

But for his position as the head of religion, 
in his new faith he permitted, or claimed 
prostration ( sijda ) before him : 

" As some perverse and dark-minded men 
look upon prostration as blasphemous man- 
worship, His Majesty, from practical wisdom, 
has onlered it to be discontinued by the 
ignorant, and remitted it to all ranks. . . . 
However, in the private assembly, when any 
of those are in waiting, upon whom the star 
of good fortune shines, and they receive the 
order of seating themselves, they certainly 
rform the prostration of gratitude by 
wing down their foreheads to the earth. ” 
— Ibid. p. 159. 

[1615. —. . Whereatt some officers called 
me to size-da {sij-dak), but the King answered 
no, no, in Persian."— Sir T. Roe, link. Hoc. 
i. 244 ; and see ii. 296.] 

1618.—“The King (Shah ’Abbas) halted 
and looked at the Sultan, the latter on both 
knees, as is their fashion, near him. and 
advanced his right foot towards him to be 
kissed. The Sultan having kissed it, and 
touched it with his forehead . . . made a 
circuit round the king, passing behind him, 
and making way for his companions to do 
the like. This done the Sultan came and 
kissed a second time, as did the other, and 
this they did three times.”— P. della. Valle, 
i. 646. 

[0.1686.— “Job (Chamock) made a salam 
Kovrn.it, or low obeisance, every second step 
he advanced."— Orme, Fragments, quoted in 
Vule., Hedges' Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. xcvii.j 
1816.— “Lord Amherst put into my hands 
... a translation ... by Mr. Morrison of 
a document received at Tongchow with 
some others from Chang, containing an 
official description of the ceremonies to bo 
.observed at the public audience of the 
Embassador. . . . The Embassador was then 
to have been conducted by the Mandarins 
to the level area, where kneeling ... he was 
next to have been conducted to the lower end 
of the hall, where facing the upper part, . . 
he was to have performed the ko-tau with 
9 prostrations; afterwards he was to have 
been ted out of the hall, and having pros¬ 
trated himself once behind the row of 
Mandarins, he was to have beon allowed to 
sit down; he was further to have pros- 
trated himself with the attendant Princes 
and Mancfarins when the Emperor drank. 
Two other prostrations were to have been 
made, the first when tbe milk-tea was pre¬ 
sented to him, and the other when be had 
finished drinking^’ — Ellis's Journal of (Lord 
Amherst’s) Embassy to China, 213-214. 

1824.- --“ The first ambassador, with all his 
following, shall then perform the ceremonial 
of the three kneelings end the nine pros¬ 
trations ; they shall then rise and be led 


away in proper order. ”—Otremonial observ-d 
at the Court of Peking for the Reception of 
Ambassadors, ed. 1824, in Pquthier, 192.|_ 
1855.—“. . . The spectacle of one after 
another of the aristocracy of nature making 
the kotow to the aristocracy of tbe accident. ’ 
— H. Mart in nut, Antobiog. ii. 377. 

1860.—“Borne Seiks, and a private in the 
Buffs having remained behind with the grog 
carts, fell into the hands of the Chinese. 
On the next morning they were brought 
before the authorities, and commanded to 

E erform the kotou. The Seiks obeyed; 

ut Moyse, the English soldier, declaring 
that he would not prostrate Imnsolf before 
any Chinaman alive, was immediately 
knocked upon tlio head, and his body 
thrown upon a dunghill ” (see China Corre¬ 
spondent of the Times). This passage 
prefaces some noble linos by Hir E. Doyle, 
ending: 

“ Vain mightiest licet", of iron framed ; 

Vain those all-shattering guns ; 

Unless proud England keep, untamed, 

The strong heart of her sons. 

So let hi" name through Europe ring - 
A man of mean estate, 

Who died, as firm as Sparta's king, 

Because his soul was great.” 

Macmillan's Mag. iii. 130. 

1870.—“ Nebba more kowtow big people.’* 
— Lcland, 46. 

1879.—“We know that .John Bull adores 
a lord, but a man of Major L’Estr.mge’s 
social standing would scarcely kowtow to 
every shabby little title to he found in 
stuffy little rooms in Mayfair."— Sat. Review, 
April 19, p. 505. 

KOTUL, s. This appears to be a 
Turki word, though adopted by the 
Afghans. Kotul, ‘a mountain pass, a 
col . Paver de Courteille quotessever.il 
passages, in which it occurs, from 
Baber’s original Turki. 

[1554.—“Koutel.” See under RHINO- 
CEROS. 

• [1809.—“We afterwards wont on through 
the hills, and crossed two Cotuls or passes." 
— Elphinstone, Cuitbul, ed. 1842, i. 51.] 

RUBBER, KHUBBER, s. Ai.-P. 
—H. Jchabar, ‘ news,’ and especially as a 
sporting term, news of game, «.//. 
“There is pucka khubber of a tiger 
this morning.” 

[1828.—“ . . . the servant informed us 
that there were some gongwalae, or villagers, 
in waiting, who had some khubber (news 
about tigers) to give us.”— Mvndy, Pen and 
Penril Sketches, ed. 1858, p. 53.J 
1878.—“ Kh&bar of innumerable black 
partridges had been received.”— Lift in the 
Mofusnl, i. 159. 

1879.—“He will not tell me what khabbar 
has beon received.”—* Vanity Fair,' Nov. 
29, p. 299. 
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KUBBEBDATTB. An interjec-1 
tional exclamation, ‘ Take care! ’ 
Pers. khabar-ddr ! 4 take heed! ’ (see 
KUBBKB). It is the usual cry of 
chokidars to show that they are 
awake. [As a substantive it has the 
sense of a 4 scout ’ or 4 spy.'] 

c. 1664. — “ Each omrah causeth a guard 
to be kept all the night long, in his par¬ 
ticular camp, of such men that perpetually 
go the round, and cry Kaber-dar, have a 
care.”— llernier, K.T. 119; fed. Constable, 
369]. 

c. 1665.—“Les archer* crient cnsuite a 
pleino tfite, Caberdar, c’est it diro [trends 
gardo.”— Theivnot, v. 58. 

[1813.—“There is a strange custom which 
prevails at all Indian courts, of having a 
servant called a khubur-dar, or newsman, 
who is unadmitted spy upon the chief, about 
whose person he is employod.”— Broughton, 
Letters from a Mahratta Camp , ed. 1892, 
1 >. 25 .] 

KUHAB, s. Hind. Kaha'r, [Skt. 
skandha-kara, ‘one who carries loads 
on, his shoulders’]. The name of 
a Sudra caste‘of cultivators, numerous 
in Bahiir and the NAY. Provinces, 
whose speciality is to carry palankins. 
The name is, therefore, in many parts 
of India synonymous with ‘palankiu- 
bcnrcr,’ and the Hindu body-servants 
called hearers (q.v.) in the Bengal 
Presidency are generally of this caste. 

e. 1350.--“It is the custom for every 
traveller in India . . . also to hire kahfLn, 
who carry the kitchen furniture, whilst 
others carry himself in tho pnlnnkin, of 
which we have sf>oken, and carry tho lutter 
when it is not in use.”— /6a Batata, iii. 415. 

c. 1550.—“ So saying he began to make 
ready a present, and sent for 1>ulb«, roots, 
and fruit, birds and beasts, with the finest 
of fish . . . which were brought by k&h&TS 
in basketfuls.”— Itilnaiyana of Tulsrt Das, by 
Oioich, 1878, ii. 101. 

1673.—“He (tho President of Bombay) 
goes sometimes in bis Coach, drawn by 
large Milk-white Oxen, sometimes on Horse¬ 
back, other times in Palankeens, carried by 
Cohors, Muuelmen Porters.”— Fryer , 68. 

. 181Q.—“Tho Cahar, or palanquin-bearer, 
is a servant of peculiar utility in a country 
where, for four months, tho intense heat 
precludes Europeans from taking much 
exercise.”— Williamson, V.M. i. 209. 

1873 .— 11 IS hit i Kahar- A widely spread 
caste of rather inferior rank, whoso occupa¬ 
tion is to carry palHs, doh's, water-skins, &c.; 
to act os Porters . . . they eat flesh and 
drink spirits: tboy are an ignorant but 
industrious class. Buchanan describes them 
as of Telinga descent. . . —Dr. H. V. 
Carter’s Notice* of Caste* in Bombay Fry., 
quoted in ind. Antiq. ii. 154. 


KULA, KLA, n.p. Burmese same 
of a native of Continental India ; and 
hence misapplied also to the English 
and other westerns who have come 
from India to Burma; in fact used 
generally for a Western foreigner. 

The origin of this term lias been 
much debated. Some have supposed 
it to be connected with the name of 
the Indian race, the Kols: another 
suggestion has connected it with 
Kalimjn (see KLIN0-); and a third 
with the Skt. kulti , ‘caste or tribe’; 
whilst the Burmese popular etymology 
renders it from ku, ‘to cross over,’ and 
la, ‘‘to come,’ therefore ‘the people 
that come across (the sea).’ But the 
i true history of the word has for the 
first, time been traced by Professor 
Forchhammer, to Gola, the name 
i applied in old Pegu inscriptions to 
j the Indian Buddhist immigrants, a 
I name which he identifies with the 
j Skt. Gauda, the ancient name of 
: Northern Bengal, whence the famous 
] city of Gaur (see GOUR, c). 

1 14 tli cent. — • ‘ The H crocs Sunn, and (Jttara 

| were sent to RrunaflAa, which forms a part 
■ of Suvannabhumi, to profligate the holy 
i faith. . . . This town is called to this day 
| GolawkO/a antvjara, because of the many 
i houses it contained made of earth in the 
j fashion of houses of the Gola people."— 
i IttS' t. at Kahjdn i near Fey,n, in Fonhhammer , 
ii. f>. 

1795.—“They were still anxious to know 
why a person consulting his own amusement, 
and master of his own time, should walk so 
fa«t; but on being informed that I was a 
‘Colar,’ or stranger, and that it was the 
custom of my country, they were reconciled 
to this. . . .”— Spines, Embassy, p. 290. 

1355.—“llis private dwelling was a.small 
place on one side of the court’ from which 
the women peeped out at the Kalis : . . 

— Yule, Mission to the Coi-rt if Am ( Fhayre's), 
p. 5. 

,, “ By a curious self-delusion, the 

Barman'- would seem to claim that in theory 
at least they are white jieoplc. And what 
is still more curious, the Bengalees appear 
indirectly to admit tho claim; for our 
servants in speaking of themselves and 
their countrymen, as distinguished from the 
Burmans, constantly made use of the term 
MIA admi -‘hlack man,’ as tho representa¬ 
tive of tho Burmese k&la, a foreigner.”— 
Ibid. p. 37. 

KUMPASS, «. Hind, kamptis, cor¬ 
ruption of English compass, and hence 
applied not only to a marine or a 
surveying compass, but also to theo¬ 
dolites, levelling instruments, and other 
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elaborate instruments of observation, 
•and even to the shaft of a carriage. 
Thus the-sextant used to be called 
tikunta kampdss, “the 3-cornered com¬ 
pass.” 

[1866.—"Many an amusing story did I 
hear of, this wonderful kumpau. It pos- 
»sa#d the power of reversing everything 
observed. Hence if you looked through 
the doorbeen at a fort, everything inside was 
revealed. Thus the Feringhees so readily 
took forts, not by skill or by valour, but by 
means of the wonderful power of the door- 
been." — Confess, of an Orderly, 175.] 

KUNKUR, CONKER, &c, s. 

Hind. Jcankar, ‘gravel.’ As regards the 
definition of the word in Anglo-Indian 
usage it is impossible to improve on 
Wilson: “ A coarse kind of limestone 
found in the soil, in large tabular 
strata, or interspersed throughout the 
superficial mould, in nodules of various 
sizes, though usually small.” Nodular 
kunkur , wherever it exists, is the usual 
material for road metalling, and as it 
binds when wetted and rammed into a 
compact, hard, and even surface, it is 
an admirable material for the purpose, 

c. 1781.—*• Etaya is situated on a very 
high bank of the river Jumna, the sides of 
which consist of what in India is called 
concha, which is originally sand, but the 
constant action of the sun in the dry season 
forma it almost into a vitrification " (!)— 
Hodges, 110. 

1794.—“Konker” appears in a Notifica¬ 
tion for tenders in Calcutta Gazette.—In 
Helon-Karr, ii. 135. 

c. 1809.—•“ We came within view of Cawn- 
pore. Our long, long voyage terminated 
under a high conkur bank.”— Mrs. Sher- 
wood, Autobiog. 381. 

1810.—“. . . a weaker kind of lime is 
obtained by burning a substance called 
kunkur, which, at first, might be mistaken 
for small rugged flints, slightly coated with 
soil,”— Wti&aMson, V. M. ii. 13. 

KURXEF, KHURREEF, s. Hind, 
adopted from Ar. kharif (‘autumn’). 
The crop sown just before, or at the 
beginning of, tbe rainy season, in May 
or June, and reaped after the rains in 
November—December. This includes 
rice, maize, the tall millets, &c. (See 
RtJBBEE). 

[1824.—“The basis on which the settle- 
raents were generally founded, wasa measure¬ 
ment of the JDtureef, or first crop, when it 
is cut down, and of the Ruhbee, or second, 
when it is about half a foot high. . . 
Malcolm, Central India, ii. 29. ] 


KURNOOL, n.p. The name of a 
city and territory in the Deccan, Kama l 
of the Imp. Gazetteer,' rill 1838 a 
tributary Nawabship; then resumed 
on account of treason ; and now since 
1858 a collectorate of Madras Presi¬ 
dency. Properly Kandandr; Canoul 
of Orme. Kirkpatrick says that the 
napie Kwrnool , Kunnool, or Kuttdnool 
(all of which forms seem to be applied 
corruptly to the place) signifies in the 
language of that country ‘fine spun, 
clear thread,* and according to Meer 
Husain it has its name from its beauti¬ 
ful cotton fabrics. But we presume the 
town must have existed before it made 
cotton fabrics ? This is a specimen of 
the stuff that men, even so able as 
Kirkjuitrick, sometimes repeat after 
those native authorities who “ought 
to know better," as we are often told. 
[The Madras Gloss, gives the name as 
Tam. karndlu, from Icandena, ‘a mixture 
of lamp-oil and burnt straw used in 
greasing cart-wheels’and jrrolu, ‘village,’ 
because when the temple at Alampur 
was being built, the wheels of the carts 
were greased here, and thus a settlement 
was formed.] 

KUTTAUR, s. Hind, katdr, Skt. 
kattdra , ‘ a dagger,’ especially a kind of 
dagger peculiar to India, having a solid 
blade of diamond-section, the handle 
of which consists of two parallel bars 
with a cross-piece joining them. The 
hand grips the cross-piece, and the liars 
pass along each side of the wrist. [See 
a drawing in Eyerton , Handbook, Indian 
Arms , pi. i.\ ] I bn Batata’s account 
is vivid, and perhaps in the matter of 
size there may l>e no exaggeration. 
Through the kindness of Col. Water- 
house I have a phototype of some 
Travaucore weapons shown at the 
Calcutta Exhibition of 1883-4 ; among 
them two great katdrs , with sheaths 
made from the snouts of two saw¬ 
fishes (with the teeth remaining in). 
They are done to scale, and one of 
the blades is 20 inches long, the other 
26. There is also a plate in the 
Ind. Antiq. (vii. 193) representing some 
curious weapons from the Tanjore 
Palace Armoury, among which are 
faiftfr-hilted daggers evidently of great 
length, though the entire length is not 
shown. The plate accompanies in¬ 
teresting notes by Mr. M. J. Walhouae, 
who states the curious fact that many 
of the blades mounted katdr- fashion 
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were of European manufacture, and 
that one of these bore the famous name 
of Andrea Ferara. I add an extract. 
Mr. Walhouse accounts for the adoption 
of these blades in a country possess¬ 
ing the far-famed Indian steel, in that 
the latter was excessively brittle. The 
passage from Stavorinus describes the 
weapon, without giving a native name. 
We do not know what name is indicated 
by ‘belly piercer.’ 

c. 1343.—“Tbo villagers gathered round 
him, and one of them stabbed him with a 
katt&ra. This is the name given to an 
Iron weapon resembling a plough-share; 
the band is inserted into it so that the fore¬ 
arm is shielded ; but the blade tieyond is 
two cubits in length, and a blow with it is 
mortal ,"—I bn Batata, iv. 31-32. 

1442.—‘'The blacks of this country have 
tho body nearly naked. ... In one hand 
they hold an Indian poignard (kat&rah-t- 
Hindl), and in the other a buokler of ox¬ 
hide . . . this costume is common to the 
king and the beggar."— AbdurrazzOk, in 
India in the X Vth Cmt., p. 17. 

o. 1526.—“ On the wholo there were given 
one tijich&k horse with the saddle, two {<airs 
of swords with the belts, 25 sets of enamelled 
daggers (l-hanjar- seo HANGER), 16 ena¬ 
melled kitArehs, two daggers (jamdher — 
see JUMDUD) set with precious stones."— 
Mr, 338. 

[c. 1590.—In the list of the Moghul arms 
we have: ‘‘10. K&tdr&h, price 4 K - to 1 
Muhur.”— Ain, ed. Btochnmnn, i. 110, with 
an engraving, No. 9, pi. xii.J 

1038.—“ Lea personnes do quality pnrtSt 
dans la ceinturo vne sorto d’arracs, ou do 
poignards, courte et large, qu'ils appeilent 
ginda (?) ou Catam, dont la garde ot la 
ffld no sont d’or.”— Mandrlsh, Paris, 1659, 

1673.—“They go rich in Attire, with a 
Poniard, or Catarre, at their girdle."— 
Fryer, 93. 

1690.—“. . . which chafes and ferments 
him to such a pitch ; that with a Cat&rry or 
Bagonet in bis hands he first, falls upon those 
that are near him . . . killing and stabbing 
as he goes. . . Omngton, 237. 

1754.— “To these were added an enamelled 
dagger (which the Indians call cuttarxi) and 
two swords. . . — H. of Nadir, in Hanway't 

Travels, il. 386. 

1768-71.— “They (the Moguls) on the loft 
side . . . wear a weapon which they call by 
a name that may be translated belly-pieixer ; 
it is about 14 inches long; broad near the 
hilt, and tapering away to a sharp point; it 
is made of line steel; the handle has, on 
each side of it, a catch, which, when the 
weapon ia griped by the hand, shuts round 
the wrist, and aeoures it from being dropped.” 
~~8tavorlmu, E.T. i. 467. 

1818.—“ After a short silent prayer, Lul- 
labhy, in the presence of all the company, 
2 I 


waved his eataxra, or short dagger, over the 
bed of the expiring rota. . . 7 The patient 
continued for some time motionless: in half 
an hour his heart appeared to beat, circula¬ 
tion quickened,... at the expiration of the 
third hour Lullabhy had effected his cure.” 
— Forbes, Or. Men. lii. £49j [2nd ed. 1i. 272, 
and see t 69]. 

1866.—“The manners of the bardio tribe 
are very similar to those of their Rajpoot 
clients ; their dress is nearly the same, but 
the bard seldom appears without the 
' KutAr,’ or dagger, a representation of 
which is scrawled beside his signature, and 
often rudely engraved upon, his monumental 
stone, in evidence of his death in the sacred 
duty of TrigA” (q.v.).— Forbes, R&s il&li, 
ed. 1878, pp. 659-560. 

1878.— “ The ancient Indian smiths seem 
to have had a difficulty in hitting on a 
medium between this highly refined brittle 
steel and a too soft metal. In ancient 
sculptures, as in Srirangam near Trichina- 
palli, life-sized figures of armed men are 
represented, bearing Euttan or long 
daggers of a peculiar shape; the handles, 
not so broad as in the later Kuttaxs, are 
covered with a long narrow guard, and the 
blades 24 inches broad at bottom, taper 
very gradually to a point through a length 
of 18 inches, more than $ of which ia deeply 
channelled on both sides with 6 converging 
grooves. There were many of these in the 
Tanjor armoury, perfectly corresponding. .. 
and all were so soft as to be easily bent."— 
Ind. An tig. vii. 

KUZZANNA, a. Ar.-H. khxzdna , 
or khazdna, ‘ a treasury.’ [In Ar. kka- 
zmah, or khnznali, means ‘a treasure,’ 
representing 1000 kis or purses, each 
worth about £5 (see Burton, Ar. Nights , 
i. 405).] It is the usual word for the 
district and general treasuries in British 
India ; and Ichnzdnchi for the treasurer. 

1683.—“ Ye King's Dunn (see DEWAUN) 
had demunded of them 8000 Rupees on 
account of remains of last year’s Tallecos 
(sec TALLICA) ■ . . ordering his Peasdast 
(Frsltdast , nn assistant) to see it suddenly 
paid in ye King's Cusxanna. ' — Hedges, 
Diary, Ilak. Soc. i, 103. 

[1757-—“A mint has been established in 
Calcutta; continue coining gold and silver 
into Sioeas and Mohurs . . . they shall 
pass current in the provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar and Orissa, and be received into the 
Cadganna. . . —Perwannah from Jaffisr 

Ally Khan , in Verelst, App. 146.] 

KUZZILBASH, n.p. Turki hzO- 
bd>ih, ‘red-head.’ This title has been 
since the days of the Safavi (see 
80PHY) dynasty in Persia, applied to 
the Persianized Turks, who form the 
ruling class in that country, from 
the red caps which they wore. The 
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class is also settled extensively over 
Afghanistan. [“At Kabul,” writes 
Bellow (Races of Afghanistan , 107), 
“ he (Naair) left as chandaul, or ‘ rear 
guard,’ a detachment of 12,000 of his 
Kizilbash (so name,d from the red caps 
they wore), or Mughal Persian troops. 
After the death of Nadir they remained 
at Kabul as a military colony, and their 
descendants occupy a distinct quarter 
of the city, which is called Clunidanl. 
These Kizilbash hold their own ground 
here, as a distinct Persian community 
of the Shia persuasion, against the 
native pmmlatiou of the Sunni pro¬ 
fession. They constitute an important 
clement in the general population of 
the city, and exercise a considerable 
influence in its local politics. Owing to 
their isolated position and antagonism 
to the native population, tliev are 
favourably inclined to the British 
authority.”] Many of them used to 
take service with the Delhi emperors ; 
and not a few do so now in our frontier 
cavalry regiments. 

c. 1510.—“ I/vsanza loro b rJi portare vna 
berretta rossa, eh'auanza soptu la testa 
mezzo bracdo, a guisad'vnzon (‘like& top 
che dal la parte, che «i matte in testa, vino 
a essar larga, ristringendosi tnttauia si no in 
cirna, et b fattu eon dodiei cos to grosso vn 
dito ... no mai tagliano barba no most- 
tacchi."— (f. At. Anniolello, in Jtamuxio, ii. 
f. 74. 

1550.—“Oltra il desorto cho b sopra il- 
Corassam fino b Samarcand . . . signorreg- 
giano Iescil bis, ciob lo berrette verdi, lo 
quali benettc verdi sono aicuni Tartari 
Musulrnani che pbrtano lo loro berrette di 
feltro verde acute, e cosi si fanno chianmro 
a differentia de Soffiani suoi capitali uetnici 
che signoreggiano la Persia, pur anche essi 
Musulmani, i quali portano lo burette rosse, 
quali berrette verdi e ro«se, hanno continua- 
mente hauuta fra se gnerra crudolissima per 
causa di diversity di opinione nella loro 
religiono .”—Chaggi Me,met, in Ramu.no, ii. 
f. 16c. “Beyond the desert above Coras - 
aam, as far as Samarkand and the idolatrous 
cities, the Yukitbas ( tcscilbat) or ‘Groen- 
caps,' are predominant. These Green-caps 
are certain Musulman Tartars who wear 
pointed caps at green folt, and they arc do 
called to distinguish them from their chief 
enemies the SoflBans, who are predominant 
in Persia, who are indeed also Musulmans, 
but who wear red cape.” 

1574.—“These Persians are also called 
Red r».r£#,which I believe is because they 
have behind on their Turbonts, Rod Marks, 
as Cotton Ribbands &c. with Red Brims, 
whereby they are soon discerned from other 
Nations.”— Ramoolff, 173. 

1606. —“Cooelbaxas, who are the soldiers 


whom they esteem most highly.”— Goucea, 
f. 143. 

1653.—“le visitd lo ketolbaohe qui y 
commando vne petite forteresse, duquel ie 
reoeu beaucoup de civilitez.”— l)e La Bout- 
iayt-le-Gouz, ea. 1657, pp. 284-5. 

,, “ Keselbache est vn mot composd 

de JC-xfl, qui signifie rouge, et baehi, teste, 
comme qui diroit teste range et par ce 
torino s’en tend out les gens de guerre de 
Perse, h cause du bonnet de Sophi qtu est 
rouge."— Ibid. 545. 

1673.—“Those who compose the Main 
Body of the Cavalry, are the Cusle-B&shees, 
or with us the Obovaliers.”— Fryer, 356. 
Fryer also writes Cusselbash (Index). 

1815.—“The seven Turkish tribes, who 
had been the chief promoters of his (Ismail's) 
glory and success, were distinguished by a 
particular dress; they wore % red cap, from 
which they received tho Turkish mime of 
KuaelbaBh, or ‘golden heads,’ which has 
descended to their posterity,” — Atalrolm, 
If. of Persia, ii. 502-3. 

1828.—“The Kuzzilbash, a Tale of Khor- 
asan. By James Raillie Fraser.” 

1883.—“For there are rats and rats, and 
a man of average capacity may as well 
hope to distinguish scientifically between 
(rhitzais, Kuki Kheyls, Logar Maliks, 
Shigwals, (Jhazia, Jezailchis, Hazaras, 
Logaris, Wardaks, Mandozais, I>epel- 
Griffin, and Kizilbashes, as to master the 
division of the great race of rats.”- -Tribes 
on Mg / 'roil tier, 15. 

KYFE, n. One often meets with 
this word (Ar. hiif) in books alwuit the 
Levant, to indicate the absolute enjoy¬ 
ment of the dolre far niente. Though 
it is in the Hindustani dictionaries, we 
never remember to have heard it used 
in India ; hut tin* first quotation below 
shows that it is, or has been, in use in 
Western India, in something like the 
Turkish sense. The proper meaning 
of the Ar. word is ‘how?’ ‘in what 
manner.?’ the secondary is ‘partial 
intoxication.’ This looks almost like 
a parallel to the English vulgar slang 
of ‘how coined you so?’ But in fact 
a man’s kaif is his ‘howncss,’ i.e. what 
pleases him, his humour; and this 

( losses into the sense of gaiety caused 
iy hashish, &c. 

1808.—“. . . a kind of mnfexlvo Japonica 
loaded with opium, GClnja or Bang, and 
causing keif, or the first degree of intoxica¬ 
tion, lulling the senses and disposing to 
sleep.”— R. Drummond. 

KYOTJNG, s. Bunn, kyaung. A 
Buddhist monastery. The term is not 
employed by Padre Sangermano, who 
uses mo, a word, he says, used by the 
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Portuguese in India (p. 88). I cannot 
explain it. [See BAO.J 

1799.—"The Uoumi or convents of the 
Rhahaans are different in their structure 
from common houses, and much resemble 
the architecture of the Chinese; they are 
made entirely of wood ; the roof is com- 
t*oscd of different stages, supported by 
strong pillars," &c .—Byrnes, p. 210. 

SYTHEE, s. Hind. Kaithi. A 
form of cursive Nagari character, used 
hy Bunyas, &c., in Gangetie India. It 
is from Kdyath (Skt. Kdyastha), a 
member of the writer-caste. 


L 


LAC, s. Hind. Idkh, from Skt. j 
hikshd, for rdkslui. The resinous in¬ 
crustation produced on certain trees 
(of which the dhak (see DHAWK) is 
one, but chiefly Peepul, and klwmim 
[ftusum, kusunib], i.c. Schleiehera bijuga , 
trijuga) by the puncture of the Lac 
insect (Cocnis Lacctt , L.). See llojclmrqh, 
in Vol. III. ds. Res., 384 mqq ; [and a 
full list of the trees on which the 
insect feeds, in IVatt, Earn. Did. ii. 
410 seq.\ The incrustation contains 
60 to 70 per cent, of resinous lac, and 
10 per cent of dark red colouring 
matter from which is manufactured 
lac-dye. The material in its original 
crude form is called stick-lac; when 
l>oiled in water it loses its red colour, 
and is then termed seed-lac ; the 
melted clarified substance, after the 
extraction of the dye, is turned out 
in thin irregular laminae called shell - 
lac. This is used to make sealing-wax, 
in the fabrication of varnishes, and 
very largely , as a stiffening for men's 
hats. 

Though Uik bears the same sense in 
Persian, and lak or Ink are used in 
modern Arabic for sealing-wax, it 
would appear from Dozy (Olos., pp. 
295-6, and Oosterlingen , 57), that 
identical or approximate forms are 
used in various Arabic-speaking regions 
for a variety of substances giving a red 
dye, including the coccus iltcis or 
Kernes. Still, we have seen no evi¬ 
dence that in India the word was 
applied otherwise than to the lac of 
our heading. (Garcia says that the 


Arabs called it loc-sumutri, ‘lac of 
Sumatra’; probably because the Pegu 
lac was brought to the ports of 
Sumatra, and purchased there.) And 
this the term in the Pervplus seems 
unquestionably to indicate ; whilst it 
is probable that the passage quoted 
from Aelian is a much misconceived 
account of the product. It is not 
nearly so absurd as De Monfart’s 
account below. Tlie English word 
lake for n certain red colour is from 
this. So also are lacquer and lackered 
ware, because lac is used in some of the 
I varnishes with which such ware is 
! prepared. 

1 c. a.d. 80-90. —These articles are imported 
I (to the ports of Barbarice, on the W. of the 
j Red Sea) from the interior parts of AriakS:— 

“ XtSrjpot ’TrdiKos sal ff-rbfxvfixL (Indian 
iron and steel) 

* * + * # 

A a k k os xpupdriroi (Lac -dye)." 

J'eriplut, § 6 . 

c. 250,--"There are produced in India 
animals of the size of a Iteetle, of a red 
colour, and if you saw them for the first 
time you would compare them to cinnabar. 
They have very long legs, and are soft- to 
the touch : they are produced on the trees 
that, bear e/nir"m, and they feed on the 
fruit of these. The Indians catch them 
and crush them, and with these dye their 
red cloaks, and the tunics under these, and 
everything else that they wish to turn to 
this colour, and to dye. And this kind of 
clothing is earned also to the King of 
Persia.”— AeUmi, d* Sat. Annual, iv. 40. 

c. 1313.—The notice of lacra in Pegolotti 
is in part* very difficult to translate, and 
wo do not feel absolutely certain that it 
refers to the Indian product, though we 
believe it to lie so. Thus, after explaining 
that there are t» < > classes of la- ca, the nui- 
fxra and acerlht. or ripe and unripe, he goes 
on : “It is produced attached to stalks, i.e. 
to the branches of shrubs, hut it ought to 
lie dear from stalks, and earthy dust, and 
sand, and from endive ( ? ). The stalks are 
the twigs of the wood on which it is pro¬ 
duced. the cottier* or figs, as the Catalans 
call them, are composed of the dust of the 
thing, which when it is fresh heaps together 
and hardens like pitch; only that pitch is 
black, and those cottier* or figs are red and 
of the colour of unripe lacca. And more of 
these cottier* is found in the unripe than the 
ripe lacca,” and so on.-— Della Decima, iii. 
365. 

1510.—“There also grows a very large 
quantity of laeca (or lacra) for making 
red colour, and the tree of this is formed 
like our trees which produce walnuts."— 
Varthemi, 238. 

1516.—“Here (in Pegu) they load much 
fine laqnar, which grows in the country,"— 
Barbosa, Lisbon dead., 866. 
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1619.— 44 And because he had it much in 
charge to get all the lac (alacre) that he 
could, the governor knowing through infor¬ 
mation of tne merchants that much came to 
the Coast of Choromandel by the ships of 
Pegu and Martaban that frequented that 
coast. . . — Correa , ju. 567. 

1668.—“Now it is time to speak of the 
bum, of which so much is consumed in this 
country in closing letters, and for other seals, 
in the place of wax.”— Garcia , f. 11 2 d. 

1682.— 44 Laker is a kinde of gum that pro- 
cedeth of the ant.”— CastaUcda, tr. by N.L., 
f. 33. 

c. 1590.—(Recipe for Lac varnish). 44 Lac 
is used for thighs (see CHICK, a). If red, 
4 ter of lac, and 1of vermilion ; if yellow, 
4 t. of lac, and 1 s. zamllit."—Ain , ed. 
Blochmann, i. 226. 

1615.—“In this Hand (Goa) is the hard 
Waxe made (which we call Spanish Waxe), 
and is made in the manner following. Thoy 
inclose a largo plotte of ground, with a 
little trench filled with water; then they 
sticks up a great number of small s tunes 
vpon the sayd plot, that being done they 
bring thither a sort of pismires, fnrre higgur 
than ours, which bccing debar’d by the water 
to issue out, are constrained to retire them¬ 
selves vppon the said staues, where they 
are kil’d with the Heate of the Sunne, and 
thereof it is that Laeka is made.” -De 
Monfart , 35-36. 

c. 1610.— 44 . . . Vno manihre de lx>ete 
rondo, vernie, ct lacree, uui est vno ouurage 
de ces isles."— 1'if rani de. Laval, i. 127 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 170). 

1627.-“Lac is a strange drugge, made 
by certain winged Pismires of the gumma 
of Trees ."—Parc has, Pilgrimage; 569. 

1644.—“There are in the territories of 
the Mogor, besides those things mentioned, 
other articles of trade, such as Lacre, both 
the insect lacre and the cake " [de formiga 
e de pasta). — Bocarro, MS. 

1663.—“ In one of these Halls you shall 
find Embroiderers ... in another you shall 
see Goldsmiths ... in a fourth Workmen 
in IASCA "—Bernier K.T. S3; [ed. Constable, 
259]. 

1727.—“Their lackt or japon'd Ware is 
without any Doubt the best in the World.” 
— A. Hamilton, ii. 305; [ed. 174-1J. 


LACCADIVE ISLANDS, n.p. 
Probably Skt. Lakfadvipn, ‘ 100,000 
Islandsa name however which 


would apply much better to the 
Maldives, for the former are not 
really very numerous. There is not, 
we suspect, any ancient or certain 
native source for tbe name us specifi¬ 
cally applied to the northern group of 
islands. Barbosa, the oldest authority 
we know as mentioning the croup 
(1516), calls them Malamiva, and the 
Maldives Pctlandiva. Several of the 


individual islands are mentioned in 
the Tuhfat-al-MajdJiidin (E.T. by 
Rowlandson, pp. 150-52), the group 
itself being called “ the islands of 
Malabar.” 

LACK, s. One hundred thousand, 
and especially in the Anglo-Indian 
colloquial 100,000 Rupees, in the days 
of better exchange tne equivalent of 
£10,000. Hind, lakh, lak, &c., from 
Skt. lalcsha, used (see below) in the 
same sense, but which appears to have 
originally meant “a mark.” It is 
necessary to explain that the term 
does not occur iu the earlier Skt. 
works. Thus in the Talamkdra llrdh- 
marid , a complete series of the higher 
numerical terms is given. After fata 
(10), sahasra (1000), comes ayuta 
(10,000), pruyutn (now a million), 
niyuta (now also a million), arbudtt 
(100 millions), nyarbuda (not now 
used), nikharya (do.), and jxidma (now 
10,000 millions). Lakshn is therefore a 
modern substitute for prayuta, and 
the series has been expanded. This 
was probably done by the Indian 
astronomers between l lie 5th and 10th 
centuries a.j>. 

The word has been adopted in 
tbe Malay and Javanese., and other 
languages of the Archipelago. But 
it is remarkable that in all of this 
class of languages which have adopted 
the word it is used in the sense of 
10,000 instead of 100,000 with the 
sole. exception of the. Lampungs of 
Sumatra, who use it correctly. (Crmr- 
furd). (See CHORE.) 

We should observe that though a 
lack, used absolutely for a sum of 
money, in modern times always implies 
rupees, this has not always been the 
case. Thus in the time ot Akliar and 
his immediate successors the revenue 
was settled and reckoned in laks of 
dams (q.v.). Thus: 

c. 1594. — 44 fn the 40th year of his 
majesty’s reign (Akbar’s), his dominions 
consisted of 105 Sircars, subdivided into 
2737 Kusbaks (see CUSBAH), the revenue 
of which he settled for ten years, at the 
annual rent of 3 Airibs, 62 Crore, 97 Lacks, 
55,246 Dams. . . ."— Ayeen, ed. Gladwin , 
ii. 1 ; [ed. Jarrtlt , ii. 115]. 

At Ormuz again we find another 
lack in vogue, of which the unit was 
apparently the dindr, not the old gold 
com, but a degenerate dindr of small 
value. Thus: 
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1564. —“(Money of Ormuz). 1 — A toque ia 
equivalent to 60 pardaoa of faditi which is 
called 'bod money,’ (and this leqve is not 
a coin but a number by which they reckon 
at Ormuz): and each of these pardaoa is 
equal to 2 atares, and each osar to 10 fadit, 
each fodi to 100 dinan, and after this 
fashion they calculate in the books of the 
Custom-house. . . — Nunes, Lyvro dot 
Pesos, tee., in Subsidios, 25. 

Here the azar is the Persian hazAr or 
1000 (dindrs ); the fadi Pers. tad or 100 
(dinttrs ); the toque or l&k, 100,000 (dlvArs ); 
and the tom&n (see TOMAUN), which does 
not appear here, is 10,000 (dinars), 

c. 1300.— “They went to the K&fir't tent, 
killed him, and came back into the town, 
whence they carried off money belonging to 
tho Sultan amounting to 12 lake. The lak 
is a sum of 100,000 (silver) diniirs, equivalent 
to 10,000 Indian gold dmdrt”—Ibn Batvta, 
iii. 106. 

c. 1340.—“The Sultan distributes daily 
two l&lcs in alms, never less ; a sum of 
which tho equivalent in money of Egypt and 
Syria would be 160,000 pieces of silver.”— 
»SVi ih&buddin Dimishki, in Notes and Exit., 
xiii. 192. 

Xu these examples from Pinto the 
word is used apart from money, in the 
Malay form, hut not in the Malay 
sense of 10,000: 

c. 1540.— “The old man desiring to satis- 
fle Antonio dr Faria's demand, Sir, said ho 
. . . the chronicles of thane times affirm, 
h»w in only four yeares and an half sixteen 
Lacaza&S {laeast S) of men were slain, fiery 
Lacazaa containing an hundred thousand.”— 
J'rnto (orig. cap. xfv.) in Cogan, p. 53. 

c. 1546. —“ ... ho ruined in 4 months 
space all the enemies countries, with such a 
destruction of people as, if credit may he 
given to our histories . . . there died fifty' 
Laqueaaas of persons."— Ibid. p. 224. 

1615. —“And the whole present was worth 
ten of their Leakez, as they call them; a 
Leake being 10,000 i>ounds sterling; the 
whole 100,000 pounds sterling." - -Cm-yat’s 
Letters from India (Crudities, iii. f. 25r). 

1616. —“ He received twenty leeks of 
roupies towards his charge (two hundred 
thousand pounds sterling ).’’—Sir T. Roe, 
reprint, p. 35; [H&k. Soc. i. 201, and see i. 
95, 183, 238}. 

1661.—“ Yeder Lac is hondert duysond.” 
— Rogerius , 77. 

c. 1665.—“ 11 faut cent milie roupies pour 
fairs un lek, cent milie leks pour fairo un 
ciwrott, cent milie anurous pour faire un 
prtdan, et cent milie padan pour faire un 
nil.” — Theuenot, v. 64. 

1673.—“In these great Solemnities, it is 
usual for them to set it around with Lamps 
to the number of two or three Leaques, 
which is so many hundred thousand to our 
account."— Fryer, [p. 104, reading Lecques]. 

1884.—“They have by information of the 
servants dug to several! places of the house, 


where they have found great smnmes of 
money. Under his bed were found 
44. In the House of Office two Tarim. 
They in all found Ten Lada already, and 
make no doubt but to find more.”— Hedges. 
Diary, Jan. 2 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 145]. 

1692.—“... a lack of Pagodas. . . 
—In Wheeler, i. 262/ 

1747.—“The Nabob and other Principal 
Persons of this Country are of such an 
extreme lacrative (sic) Disposition, and . . . 
tun so exceedingly avantious, occasioned 
by the huge Proffers they have received 
from the French, that nothing less than 
Lacks will go near to satisfie them.”— Letter 
from Ft. St. David- to the Court, May 2 (MS. 
Records in India Office). 

1778.—“Sir Matthew‘Mite will make up 
the money already advanced to another 
name, by way of future mortgage upon his 
estate, for the entire purchase, 6 lacks of 
roupees."— Foote, The Nabob, Act I. sc. i. 

1785.—“ Your servants have no Trade to 
this country ; neither do you pay them 
high w'ages, yet in a few years they return 
to England with many lacs of pagodas.”— 
Nabob of A root, in Burke’s Speech on his 
Debts, Works, iv, 18. 

1833.—“Tout le reste (et dans le reste il 
v a des intendants riches de plus de vingt 
lake) s’assied par terro.” — Jaa/uenwnt , 
Correspond, ii. 120. 

1879.—“In modern times the only num¬ 
bers in practical use above ‘thousands’ are 
la Isa (‘lac’ or ‘lakh’) and Jco(i (‘ crore ’); 
and an Indian sum is wont to be pointed 
thus: 123, 45, 67, 890, to signify 123 crores, 
45 lakhs, 4 67 thousand, eight hundred ami 
ninety."—IFAifscw, Sansk. Grammar, 161. 

The older writers, it will be observed 
(c. 1600-1620), put the lakh at £10,000; 
Hamilton (c. 1700) puts it at £12,600; 
Williamson (c. 1810) at tho same; then 
for many years it stood again as the equi¬ 
valent of £10,000; now (1830) it is little 
more than £8000; [now (1901) about 
£6666]. 

LACKERAGE. (Sec KHIBAJ.) 

LALL-SHRAUB, s. Englishman’s 
Hind. Idl-shanib, ‘red wine. 1 The 
universal name of claret in India. 

[c. 1780.—“To every plate are set down 
two glasses ; one pyramidal (like hobnob 
glasses in England) for Loll Shrub (scilicet, 
claret); the other a cohiroon sized wineglass 
for whatever beverage is most agreeable.”— 
Diary of Mrs. Fuy, in Jhistted, Echoes, 128.] 

T.AT.LA, s. P.—H. laid. In Persia 
this word seems to be used for a kind 
of domestic tutor; now for a male 
nurse, or as he would be called in 
India, ‘child’s bearer.’ In N. India 
it is usually applied to a native clerk 
writing the vernacular, or to a respect- 
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able merchant. .[For the Pers. usage 
see Stockmann, Ain, i. 426 note.] 

[1765.—“ Amongst the first to be con¬ 
sidered, I would recommend Juggut Seet, 
and one Gurdy Loll."— Verelst, App. 218. 

[1841.—“Whore there are no tigers, the 
Lula (scribe) becomes'a shikaree ."—Society 
in India, ii. 176.] 

LAMA, s. A Tibetan Buddhist 
monk. Tibet. bLama (b being silent). 
The word is sometimes found written 
Llama ; but t his is nonsense. I u fact 
it seems to be a popular confusion, 
arising from the name of the S. 
American quadruped which is so spelt. 
See quotation, from Time* below. 

c. 1590.—“Fawning Court doctors . . . 
said it was mentioned in somo holy hooks 
that men used to live up to the age of 1000 
years . . . and in Thibet there wore even 
now a class of L&m&hs or Mongolian 
devotees, and recluses, ami hermits that 
live 200 years and more. . . AWiw«I, 
quoted by Bloch mum, A In , i. 201. 

1664.— “This Ambassador had in his 
suit, a Physician, which was said to be of 
the Kingdom of Lassa, and of the Tribe 
Lamy or Lama, which is that of the men of 
the Law in that country, as the Brahma as 
are in the Indies ... he related of his 
groat Lama that when he was old, and 
ready to die, he assembled his council, and 
declared to them that now ho was passing 
into the Body of a little child lately born...." 
— Bernisr, E.T. 185; [ed. (Jo*whittle, 424], 
1716.— “ Les Thihetaines out dfes lteligieux 
nommds Lam as. "—In Lettres fid if. xii. 488. | 
1774,—“ . . . ma questo primo figlio . . . 
rinunzib la corona al secondo o lui difatti si 
face roligioso o lama del jmesc. "—Della 
Tcmha, 61. 
c. 1818.- 

“ The Parliament of Thibet met — 

The little Lama, called before it, 

Did there and then his whipping get, 

And, as the Nursery Gazette 

Assures us, like a hero Isirc it." 

T. Moore, The, Little Grand Lama. 
1876. — “. . . Hostings . . . touches on 
the analogy between Tibet and the high 
valley of Quito, as described by De la 
CoQcuunine, an analogy which Mr. Markham 
brings out in interesting detail. . . . But 
when he enlarges on the wool which is a 
staple of both countries, and on the animals 
producing it, he risks confirming in careless 
readers that popular impression which 
might be expressed in tho phraseology of 
Fluelen—‘'Tis all one; ’tis alike as my 
fingers is to my fingers, and there is Llamas 
in both.”— Rty. of Markham's Tibet, in Times. 
May 15. 

The passage last quoted is in jesting vein, 
but the following ia serious and delightful:— 
1879.—“The landlord prostrated himself 
as reverently, if not as lowly, as a Peruvian 


before his Grand Llama."— Batty's Dream , 
a novel reviewed in the Academy, May 17. 

LAMASEBY, LAMASERIE, s- 

This is a word, introduced apparently 
by the French JR. C. Missionaries, for 
a lama convent. Without being 
positive, I would say that it does not 
represent any Oriental word (e.g. coni- 

! >ound of lami and serai), hut is a 
fictitious French word analogous to 
nonnerie, vacherie, laiterie , &c. 

[c. 1844.— “According to the Tartars, the 
Lamasery of the Five Towers is the host 
place you can be buried in.”— Hue, Traceh 
in Tartary, i. 78.] 


LAMBALLIE, LOMBALLIE, 
LOMBARDIE, LUMBANAH, &c., 

s. Dukli. Hind. Ldmlnlrd, Mahr. Lam¬ 
bda, with other forms in the languages 
of the Peninsula. [Platts connects tho 
name with Skt. Iambii, ‘long, tali’; 
the Madras Gloss, with Skt. lampata, 
‘greedy.’] A wandering tribe of 
dealers in grain, salt, &c., better 
known as JUtvjdrds (see BRINJARRY). 
As an Anglo-Indian word this is now 
obsolete. It was perhaps a corruption 
of Lubhdna , the name of one of the 
great clans or divisions of the Ban- 
jiiras. [Another suggestion made is 
that the name, is deuved from their 
business of carrying salt (Skt. la cam) ; 
see Groolce, Tribes of N.IV.P. i. 158.] 

1756.—“ The army was constantly sup¬ 
plied ... by bands of people called 
Lambaliis, peculiar to tho Deccan, who are 
constantly moving up and down the country, 
with their flocks,, and contract to furnish 
the armies in the field."— Orme, ii. 102. 

1785.—“What you say of the scarcity of 
grain in your army, notw ithst anding your 
hnving a cutwfil (see COTWAL), and so 
many Lumb&nehs with you, has astonished 
us.”— Letters of Tippoo, 49. 


LANCHABA ?- A kind of small 

vessel often mentioned in the Portu¬ 
guese histories of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. The derivation is probably 
Malay lanchdr, ‘quick, nimble.' [Mr. 
Skeat. writes : “ The real Malay form ia 
Lanchar-an, which ia regularly formed 
from Malay lanchdr, ‘ swift,’ and lan- 
chara I believe to be a Port, form 
of lanchar-an , as lanchara could not. 
possibly, in Malay, be formed from 
lanchdr, as has hitherto been implied 
or suggested.”] 


c. 1535.—“ In questo paeso di Cambaia 
(read Camboja) vi sono moiti fiuml, nelll 
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quali vi aono ]i nauili detti UnchWI, cfi li 
quaii vanno nauigando la oosta di Siam. . . 

— Sommario de' Regni, &c., in Ramutio, i. 
f. 336. 

c. 1539.—“This King (of the Batas) 
understanding that I had brought him 
a letter and a Present from the Captain 
of Malaca, caused me to be entertained by 
the Xabundar (see 8HABUNDER). . . ■ This 
General, accompanied with five L&nch&res 
and twelve Ballons, came to me to the Port 
where I rode at anchor.”— Fi/vto, E.T. p. 81. 

LANDWIND, a. Used in the south 
of India. A wind which blows sea¬ 
ward during the night and early 
morning. [The dangerous effects of 
it are described in Madras Gloss. s.v.] 
In Port. Terrenlio. 

1561.—“('orrendo a costa com terrenhos.” 
— Correa, Lendas, I. i. 115. 

[1598.—“Tho Kast winds heginno to blow 
from off the land into the seas, whereby 
they are called TerreinhOB."— Linschotcn, 
ffak. Soc. i. 234. 

[1612.— “Send John Dench . . . that in 
the morning he may go out with the land- 
torne and return with the seatorne."— 
Danvers, Letters, i. 206.J 

1644.—“And as it is tietween monsoon 
and monsoon {mo//sum) tho wind is quite 
uncertain only at the beginning of summer. 
The N.W prevails more than any other wind 
. . . and at the end of it begin tho land 
Winds (trrrn/hos) from midnight, to about 
noon, and these arc E. winds.”— ISocarro, 
MS. 

1673.—“. . . wc made for tho Land, to 

S in tho Land Breezes. They begin alniut 
id night, and hold till Noon, and are by 
the Portugals named Terrhenoes.”— Fryer, 
23. 

[1773.—See the account in Ires, 76.] 
1838.—“Wc have had some very bad 
weather for the last week ; furious land- 
wind, very fatiguing and weakening. . . . 
Everything was so dried up, that when l 
attempted to walk a few yards towards the 
beach, the grass crunched under my feet 
like snow .”—Letters from Madras, 199-200. 

LANGASAQUE, n.p. The most, 
usual old form for the Japanese city 
which we now call Nagasaki (see Sains- 
bury , passim). 

1611.—“After two or throe dayes space 
a Ieauite came vnto vs from a place called 
Langesacke, to which place the Carako of 
Macao is yeerely wont to come.”— W. 
Adams, in Pwrchas, i. 126. 

1613.—The Journal of Capt. John Saris 
has both Nanguaque and Langasaque.— 
Ibid. 366. 

1614.—“Gave hym counsell to take hoed 
of one Pedro Gottno, a papist Christian, 
whoe is his hoste at Miaoo; for a lyinge 


fry re (or Jesuit) tould Mr. Peacock at Lan- 
gaaaque that Capt. Adams was dead in the 
Bowse of toe said Guzano, which now 1 know 
is a lye per letters I received. . . — Cod*, 

to Wickham, in Diary, Ac., ii. 264* 

1618.—“It has now com to passe, which 
before 1 feared, that a company of rich 
usurers have gotten Jbhis sentence against 
us, and com doune together every yeare to 
Langasaque and this place, and have &11- 
wais byn accustomed to buy by tho panrad» 
(as they call it), or whole sale, all the goodes 
which came in the carick from Arnacan, the 
Portingalcs having no prevelegcse as we 
have.”—The same to the E.I. Co., ii. 207-8. 

Two years later Cocks changes his spelling 
and adopts Nangas&que {Ibid. 300 and to 
the end). 


LAN JOHN, LANGIANNE, &c., 
n.p. Such names are applied in the 
early pirt of the 17th century to the 
Shan or Laos State of Luang Praban 
on the Mekong. Lav-chan is one of 
its names signifying in Siamese, it is 
said, ‘a million of elephants.’ It is 
known to the Burmese by the same 
name (Lm-Shen). It was near this 
place that, the estimable French 
traveller Henri Mouhot died, in 1861. 

1587 - *' 1 went from Pegu to lamahry 
(sue JANGOMAY). which is m the country 
• >f the L&ngei&nnes; it is hue and twentie 
daves iourncy North-east from Pegu.”— 
Fitch, in link}, ii. 

c. 1598.—“Thus we arrived at Lanchaa, 
the capital of the Kingdom (Iao) where the 
Kmg resides. It is a Kingdom of great 
extent, but thinly inhabited, because it has 
been frequently devastated by Pegu.”--its 
Moi-iju, 98. 

1613.—“There reigned in Pegu in the 
vear 1590 a King called Ximindo ginico. 
Lord reigning from the confines and roots 
of Great Tartary, to the very last territories 
bordering on our fortress of Malaca. He 
kept at his court the principal sons of the 
Kings of Ov£, Tangu, Porno, Lanjao (t.«. 
Ava,’ Taungn, Pronie, Laojaug), Jangotnd, 
Siam, Camboja, and many other realms, 
making two and thirty of the white um- 
brel la.’— Jiorurro, 117. 

1617.-—“The merchants of tho country of 
Las John, a place joining to the country of 
Jan mm/a (JANGOMAY) arrived at the city 
of Judea . . ■ and brought great store of 
merchandise.”— Sainsbnry, ii, 90. 

1663.—“ Entre tant ct do si puissans 
Koyaumes du dernier Orient, desqucls on 
n'a presque iamais entendu parlor on Europe, 
ii y en a vn qui so numme Lao, et plus 
proprement le Koyaume des Langiens . . . 
le Royaume n’a pris son nom que du grand 
nombro d'Elephants qui s'y reneoutrent: de 
vray ce mot do Langiens signiGe propre¬ 
ment, miliers d’Elejpnants.” — Manni, if. 
Norrttlc ct Cvrievse. du Royaumes de T%tvgHin 
et de Lao (Kr. Tr., Paris, 1666), 329, 337. 
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1668.— LOTOhang appears in the Map of 
Siam in De la Loubbre's work, but we do 
oot find it in the book itself. 

c. 1632.— “Laos est situl sous le mfime 
Climat que Tonquin; c’eat tin royaume 
grand et puissant, separd des Etats voisins 
par des rorets et par des deserts. , . . 
Lea principles villas sont Landjam et 
TrLamaja." — Kaempfer, U. du Japan, i. 22-3. 

LANTEA, s. A swift kind of boat 
frequently mentioned by F. M. Pinto 
and some early writers on China ; but 
we are unable to identify the word. 

c. 1640.—“. . . that . . . they sot sail 
from Liampoo for Malaca, and that being 
advanced as far as the Isle of Svmlor they 
had been set upon by a Pyrat, a Ouzarat by 
Nation, called Coia Acem, who had three 
Junks, and four Lanteeas. • ■ ."—Pinto, 
E.T. p. 69. 

c. 1560.—“There be other Josser shipping 
than Iunkos, somewhat long, called Bancones, 
they place three Oares on a side, and rowe 
very well, and load a great deal of goods; 
there be other lesse called Lanteaa, which 
doe rowe very swift, and beare a good 
burtben also: and these two sorts of Ships, 
viz., Bancones and Lanteas, because they 
are swift, the theeues do commonly vse.”— 
Caspar da Cruz, in Pvrchas, iii. 174. 

LAOS, n.p, A name applied by the 
Portuguese to the civilised people who 
occupied the inland frontier of Burma 
and Siam, between those countries on 
the one hand and China, and Tongking 
on the other; a ]>eoplu called by the 
Burmese Shans, a name which we 
have in recent years adopted. They 
are of the same race of Thai to which 
the Siamese belong, and which ex¬ 
tends with singular identity of manners 
and language, though broken into 
many separate communities, from 
Assam to the Malay Peninsula. The 
name has since been frequently used 
as a singular, and applied as a terri¬ 
torial name to the region occupied by 
this people immediately to the North 
of Siam. There have been a great 
number of separate principalities in 
this region, of which now one and now 
another predominated and conquered 
its neighbours. Before the rise of 
Siam the most important was that 
of which Sakotai was the capital, after¬ 
wards represented by Xieng-mai, the 
Zimra£ of the Burmese and the JangO- 
m&y of some did English documents. 
In later times the chief States were 
Muang Luang Praban (see LAN JOHN) 
Mid Vim-thany both upon the Mekong. 


It would appear from Lieut. Macleod’s 
narrative, and from Gamier, that the 
name of Lao is that by which the 
branch of these people on the Lower 
Mekong, i.e. of those two States, used 
to designate themselves. Muang 
Praban is still quasi independent; 
Vien-Slian was annexed with great 
cruelties by Siam, c. 1828. 

1553.—“Of silver of 11 dinheiros alloy he 
(Alboquerquo) made only a kind of money 
called MaUufuezts, which silver canto tliithor 
from Pegu, whilst from Siam came a very 
pure silvor of 12 dinheiroa assay, procured 
from certain people called Laos, lying to 
the north of these two kingdoms."— Barren r, 
II. vi. 6. 

1553.—. . certain very rugged moun¬ 
tain ranges, like the Alps, inhabited by the 
people called (luoos who fight on horseback, 
and with whom the King of Siam is con¬ 
tinually at war. They are near him only 
on the north, leaving between the two the 
people called Laos, who encompass this 
kingdom of Siam, both on the North, and 
on the East along the river Mecon . . . and 
on the south adjoin these Laos the two 
Kingdoms of C&mboja and Choauipu {see 
CHAMPA). which are on the sea-board. 
These Laos . . . though they are lords of 
so great territories, are all subject to this 
King of Siam, though often in rebellion 
against him.’!— Ibid. III. ii. 5. 

„ “Three Kingdoms at the upper 
part of these, are those of the Laos, who (as 
■wo have said) obey Siam through fear: the 
first of these is called Jawjuma (see JANGO- 
MAY), the chief city of which is called 
Chiamay . . . the second Chan/rent Ckeneran: 
the third Lancbu-i (see LAN JtiHN) which 
is below the others, and adjoins the Kingdom 
of Cache, or Caucliichina. . . — Ibid. 

c. 1560.--“These Laos canto to Catniioia, 
dow nc a Kiver many daies lournie, which 
thev say to have his beginning in China as 
many others which runne into the Sea of 
1 ndia; it hath eight, tiftuene, and twentio 
fathome water, as mysolfo saw by experience 
in a great part of it; it passeth through 
manie vnknownc and desart Countries of 
great Woods and Forests where there are 
innumerable Elephants, and many Buffes 
. . . and certaync beastes which in that 
Conntrio they call Badas (see ABADA).”— 
Caspar da Cruz, in Purchas, iii. 169. 

c. 1598.—“. . . I offered to go to the 
Laos by laud, at my expense, in search of 
the King of Cambodia, os 1 knew that 
that was the road to goby. . . — Blatde 

Berman (Jonzalez, in J)e Morga (E.T. by 
Hon. H. Stanley, Hak. Roc.), p. 97. 

1641.—“ Concerning the land of the LoU- 
wen, and a Journey made thereunto by our 
Folk in Anno 1641" (Ac.). — Valentijn, III. 
Pt. ii. pp. 60 stqq. 

1663.—“ Relation Bowels et Qoriette Av 
Royavme de Lao.—Traduito de l’ltalien du 
P. de Marini, Homain. Paris, 1666.° 
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1766 .—“ Lea peuples da Lao, nos voisins, 
n’admittent ni la question ni las peines 
arbitraires ... ni las horribles suppHces 
qui sont parmi nous an usage; mais ausai 
nous las ragardons comma da barbares. . . . 
Touts l'Asie conviant qua nous dansons 
lieaucoup mieux qu'eux.”— Voltaire, Dialogue 
XXI., Andri dee Couches A Siam. 

LAB, n.p. This name has had 
several applications. 

(a). To the region which we now 
call Guzerat, in its most general appli¬ 
cation. In this sense the name is 
now quite obsolete; but it is that 
used l»v most of the early Arab 

f eograpiiers. It, is the Aapmi) of 

’toTemy ; and appears to represent an 
old Skt. name Lata, adj. La taka, or 
Latika. [“The name Lata appears to 
be derived from some local tribe, per¬ 
haps the Lattag , who, as r and l are 
commonly used for each other, may 
possibly be the well-known Raslitra- 
kVitas since their great King Amoglia- 
varsha (a.d. 851-879) calls the name 
of the dynasty Ratta.”— iUmhay (gazet¬ 
teer, I. pt. a. 7.] 

c. A.o. 150.—“ T?/v St ’IvSotrKvOias ra 
drb avaroXtov ra fxtv Air6 OaXdwgs Karl\€i 
ij A a ptAftj tv j) peer try etot dr 6 p. tv 

Siureus rou Na/xdSoe rorapoO rSXis r>5e. . . . 
BdptVyafa iprbpiov." — l%olemy, VII. ii. 62. 

c. 940.—“On the coast, r.g. at Kaimiir, at 
Sfibara, and at Tana, they speak L&xi; 
these provinces give their name to the Sea 
of L&r (L&rawi) on the coast of which they 
are situated,”— Mas’udi, i. 381. 

c. 1020. —“ ... to Kneh the country pro¬ 
ducing gum (mol t, i.e. Bdellium, q.v.), and 
b&rdr&dC) ... to Somndt, fourteen (para¬ 
tings) ; to Kambdya, thirty ... to Tdna 
five. There you enter tho country of Lir&n, 
where is Jaimrtr” (i.q. Eaimiir, see CHOUL). 
— Al-Jliruni, in Elliot, i. 66. 

c. 1190. - “ Udaya the Pannftr mounted 
and came. The Dors followed him from 
Lftr. . . .”—The Poem of Cluind liardai, 
E.T. by Ketones, in 2nd. An tig. i. 275. 

a. 1330. -“A certain Traveller says that 
T&na is a city of Guzerat (Juzr&t) in its 
eastern part, lying west of Malabar 
{Mnnibdr ); whilst lbn Sa’yid says that it 
is the furthest city of L&r (Al-lAr), and 
very famous among traders."— A bulfeda, in 
Uildenmstvr, p. 188. 

(b). To the Delta region of the Indus, 
and especially to its western part. 
Sir H. Elliot supposes the name in 
this use, which survived until recently, 
to be identical with the preceding, and 
that the name had originally extended 
continuously over the coast, from the 
western part of the Delta to beyond 


Bombay (see his Historians, i. 378). 
We have no means of deciding this 
question (sec LARRY BUNDER). 

c. 1820.—“ Dlwal . . . was reduced to 
ruins by a Muhammedan invasion, and 
another site chosen to the eastward. The 
new town still went?by the same name . . . 
and was succeeded by L&ri Bandar or the 
port of Lir, which is the name of tho country 
forming the modem delta, particularly the 
western part.”— JSPALtrdo, in J.It. As. Hoe, 

i. 29. 

(c). To u Province on the north of 
the Persian Gulf, with its capital. 

c. 1220.—Lar is erroneously described by 
Yakut as a great island between SirS-f ana 
Kish. But there is no such island.* It is an 
extensive province of the continent. See 
I'arbirr dr Mr guard. Diet. dr. la Perse, p. 501. 

c. 1330. -“Wo marched for three days 
through a desert . . . and then arrived at 
L&r, a big town having springs, considerable 
streams, and gardens, and tine bazars. We 
lodged in the hermitage of the pious Shaikh 
Abu Dulaf Muhammad. ..." - fin JiatuUi, 

ii. 240. 

c. 1487.-- “Ret or living alongest the coast, 
forneagaiust Oraiuos there is a. towns called 
Lar. a great and good townoof inerchaundise, 
about ij u <t. houses. . . ."—JoMtfa Barbtiro, 
old K.T. (Uak. Soc.) 80. 

[c. 1590.- “Lar lx>rders on the inountaius 
of a rent Tibet. To its north is a lofty 
mountain which dominates all the sur¬ 
rounding country, and the a--cent of which 
is arduous. . . ."— Aiu, ed. Jarrett. ii. 363.] 

1553.—“These benefactions the Kings of 
Ormuz . . . jmy to this day to a mosque 
which that Cuvtz (see CASISl had made in 
a district called Hongez of Sheikh Doniar, 
adjoining the city of Lam, distant from 
Ormuz over 40 leagues.”— Jiartt*, 11. ii. 2. 

1602.—“This mnn was a Moor, u native 
of the Kingdom of Lara, adjoining that of 
Ormuz: his proper name was Cufo, but as 
he was a native of the Kingdom of Lara he 
took a surname from tho country, and called 
himself Cufo Larym.”— Canto, IV. vii. 6. 

1622.—“Lar, ns I said before, is capital of 
a great province or kingdom, which till oar 
day had a prince of its own, who rightfully 
or wrongfully reigned there absolutely ; but 
about 23 years since, for reasons rather 
generous than covetous, as it would seem, it 
wna attacked by Abbas K. of Persia, and the 
country forcibly taken. . . . Now Lar is tho 
seat of a Sultan dependent on the Khan of 
Shiraz. . . delta Valle, ii. 822. 

1727.—“ And 4 Days Journey within 
Land, is tho City of La&r, which according 
to their fabulous tradition is the Buryfag- 

* It is possible that the island called Shaikh 
Sha'aib, which is off the coast of L&r, and not tsr 
from SI rtf, may be meant Barbosa also mentfbns 
lAr among the islands in the Gulf subject to the 
K. of Ormuz (p. >7 )l 
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jriace of Lot. . . , -A. Hamilton, i. 92; [ed. 

T.ATtAT, s. This Hind, word, mean- 
ing * fighting,’ is by a curious idiom 
applied^ to the biting and annoyance of 
fleas and the like, fit is not mentioned 
in the dictionaries of either Fallon or 
Platts.] There is a similar idiom 
(Jang kardan) in Persian. 

LAREK, n.p. Ldruk; an island in 
the Persian Gulf, not far from the 
island of Jenin or Onnus. 

[1623.—"At noon, being near Lareck, 
and no wind stirring, we cast Anchor.”— 
i‘. delta Valle, Ilak. Soc. i. 3.] 

1685.—“We came up with the Islands of 
Ormus and Arack ...” (called Lareck 
afterwards).— Hedges, lJiary, May 23; f Hak. 
Soc. i. 202'. 

LARIN, s. Pers. Idrl. A peculiar 
kind of money formerly in use on the 
Persian Gulf, W . Coast of India, and in 
the Maidive Islands, in which last it 
survived to the last century. The name 
is there retained still, though coins 
of the ordinary form are used. It is 
sufficiently described in the quota¬ 
tions, and representations are given by 
He Bry ana Tavernier. The name 
appears to have l>een derived from 
the territory of Lar on the Persian 
Gulf. (See under that word, (and Mr. 
Gray’s note on Pyrard de Laval , Hak. 
Soc. i. 232 «'<?.].) 

1525.—“ As taingas larys valcm coda hOa 
sesdmtft rcis. . . — Lemhraaca, das l'onsets 

da India, 38. 

c. 1563.—“I have seen the men of the 
Country who were Gentiles take their 
children, their sonnes and their daughters, 
and have desired the Portugalls to buy 
them, and I have scene them sold for 
eight or ten larines ajrieee, which may 
be of our money x x. or xiii s. iiii d." — Master 
Caesar Frederiie, in Hall. ii. 343. 

1583.—Gasparo Balbi has an account of 
the Larisa, the greater part of which seems 
to be borrowed literatim, by Fitch in the 
succeeding quotation. But Balbi adds: 
"The first who began to strike them was 
the King of Lar, who formerly was a power¬ 
ful King in Persia, but is now a small one.” 
—f. 85. 

1587.-"The said Larine is a strange 
piece of money, not being round, as all 
other current money in Cbristianitie, but is 
a small rod of silver, of the greatnesse of 
the pen of a goose feather . . . which is 
wrested so that two endes meet at the just 
half part, and in the head thereof is a stamp 
Turieseo , and these be the best current 


money in all the Indias, and 6 of these 
Larines make a duckat.” — It, Fitch, in 
I/aLl. ii. 407. 

1598.-—“ An Oxe or a Cowe is there tb 
be bought for one LariJn, which is as much 
as halfe a Gilderne.”— Zinschoten, 28; [Hak. 
Boo. i. 94; in i. 48 Laxynen ; see also 
i. 242]. 

c. 1610. — "La monuoye du Royaunie 
n'ost que d'argent et d'vne sort*. Ce sont 
des pieces d'argent qu’ils appellant larins, 
de valour de hint sols ou enuiron de nostre 
monnoye . . . longues comma le doigt mais 
redoublces. . . .”— Pyrard de ImcuI, i. 163; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 232]. 

1613. - “We agreed with one of the 
Governor's kinred for twenty lariea 
(twenty shillings) to conduct us. . . — 

A 7 . WliUlitiigtou, in Purchas , i. 484. 

1622. — “The lari is a piece of money that 
l will exhibit in Italy, most eccentric in 
form, for it is nothing but a little rod of 
silvor of a fixed weight, and bent double 
unequally. On the bend it is marked with 
some small stamp or other. It is called 
Lari bemuse it was the peculiar money of 
the Princes of Lar, invented by them when 
they were separated from the Kingdom of 
Persia. ... In value every 5 lari are equal 
to a piastre or pntucea of reals of Spain, 
or ‘ piece of eight' as we choose to call it." 
— P. della Valle, ii. 434. 

LARKIN, s. (obsolete). A kind of 
drink—apparently a sort of punch. 
—which was popular in the Company’s 
old factories. We know the word 
only on the authority of Pietro della 
Valle ; but he is the most accurate of 
travellers. We are in the dark as to 
the origin of the name. On the one 
hand its form suggests an eponymus 
among the old servants of the Company, 
such as Robert Larkin, whom we find 
to have been engaged for the service in 
1610, and to have died chief of the 
Factory of Patuui, on the E. coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, in 1616. But 
again we find in a Vocabulary of 
“Certaine Wordes of the Naturall 
Language of laua,” in Drake’s Voyage 
(Hak. tv. 246): “ Lamike — Drinke.” 
Of this word we can trace nothing 
nearer than (Javan.) larih, ‘to pledge, 
or invite to drink at an entertainment/ 
and (Malay) larih-larahan, ‘mutual 
pledging to drink/ It will be observed 
that della Valle assigns the drink 
especially to Java. 

1623. — “Meanwhile the year 1622 was 
drawing near its close, ana its last days 
were often celebrated of an evening in the 
House of the English, with good fellowship. 
And on one of these occasions I learned 
from them how to make a beverage called 
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^Mb, which they told me was in great 
vogue in Java, and In ail those other islands 
of the Far East. This said beverage seemed 
to me in truth an admirable thing,—not for 
use at every meal (it is too strong for that), 
—but as a tonic in case of debility, and to 
make tasty possets, much better than those 
we make with Muscatel wines or Cretan 
malmseys. So 1 asked for tho recipe; and 
am taking it to Italy with me. ... It 
seemed odd to me that those hot southern 
regions, as well as in the environs of 
Hormuz here, where also tho heat is great, 
they should use both spice in their food and 
spirits in their drink, os well as sundry 
other hot beverages like this l&rkin."—/’. 
della Valle, ii. 475. 


[1607.— “Thenyou are to sailefor Lgirrie 
in tho Bay of the River Syndus.”— Birdtcootl, 
Fir»t Letter-book, 251. 

[1611.—“ I took . . . Lame, tho port 
town of tho River Sinda.”— banter*. Letter*. 
i. 162.] 

1613.—“In November 1613 the Expedi¬ 
tion arrived at Lauretrander, tho port of 
Sindo, with Sir Robert Shirley nud bis 
company. "—Sainsbiuy, i. 321. 

c. 1665.—“II se fait aussi beaucoup de 
trade au Lour e-bender, qui est A trois jours 
de Tatta sur la mcr, uu la rade est plus 
exceilente pour Vaisseaux, qu’en quefque 
autre lieu que cc writ des Judos.”— Thevenot. 
v. 159. 


LARRY-BUNDER, n.p. The name 
of an old seaport in the Delhi of Die 
Indus, which succeeded Daibul (see 
DIUL-SIND) as the chief liaven of 
Sind. We are doulitful of the proper 
orthography. It was in later Mahom- 
medan times called Ldhorl - bandar , 
probably from presumed connection 
with Lahore as the port -of the 
Punjab ( Elliot , i. 378). At first sight 
M‘Mnrdo’s suggestion that the. original 
name may have been Ldrl-bandar, from 
Lar, the local name of the southern part 
of Sind, seems probable. M'Murdo, 
indeed, writing about 1820, siys that 
the name Ldrl-lxiudar was not at all 
familiar to natives : but if accustomed 
to the form Ldhorl-bandar they might 
not recognize it, in the other. The 
shape taken however by wliat is 
apparently the same name in our first 
quotation is adverse to M>Murdo’s 
suggestion. 

1030. — “This stream (the Indus) after 
passing (Alor) . . . divides into two 


1679.—“. . . If Huratt, Baruuch, and 
Bundurl&ree in Scinda may l>e included in 
tho same Phyrmaund to bo customs free . . . 
then that they get these places and words 
inserted.”— Ft. St. (jeo. Comas., Feh. 20. 
In Xutrs and Krta., No. 1. Madras, 1871. 

1727.—“It was my Fortune . . . to cornu 
to Larribunder, with a Cargo from Mallebar, 
worth aboveilO.OOO."—.1. Hamilton, i. 116 ; 
[cd. 1744, i. 117, Larribundar]. 

1739. — “But the t’astle and town at 
Lohre Bender, with all tho country to the' 
eastward of the river Attok, and of the 
waters of the Hcind, and Nai.a Sunkhra, 
shall, as before, belong to the Empire of 
Hindustan.” — II. of Xndir, in llunuav, 

I ii. 387. 

1753.-- '■ Le liras gauche du Sind se rend 
it Laheri, ou il s’^panche en un lac ; et t o 
port, qui estcelui de Tatmnogar, communc- 
i ment. est nomnu? Ladr4bender.”— h'An title, 
j P . 40. 

| 1763.—“Los Anglois ont sur cette c6to 

1 encore plusieurs petits dtahlisseiucnt {sir) 
ou ils envoyent des premiers Marchnnds, des 
sous-Marchnnds, on des Facteurs, comine en 
I Saiuli, ?i trois endroits, it Tatta, une grande 
j villo et la residence du Seigneur <lu jsi'is. A 
Lar Bunder, et a S\ta<h-llvnd>r." — Xiebuhr, 
! 11'>/«;/'’, ii. 8. 


stroams; one empties itself into the sea in 
the neighbourhood of the city of Ltthar&ni, 
and the other branches off to the East, to 
tho Imrdera of Kaeh, and is known by the 
name of Sind Sar/ar, i.e. Sea of Sind.” - -IZ- 
Birunl, in Elliot, i. 49. 

c. 1333. — “1 travelled five days in his 
company with Alfi-ul-Mulk, and wo arrived 
at the seat of his Government, i.e. the town 
of Lilian, a fino city situated on the shore 
of the great Sea, and near which the River 
Sind enters tho sea. Thus two great waters 
join near it; it possesses a grand havon, 
frequented by the people of Yemen, of 
Fare (etc). . . . Tho Annr Ala-ul-Mnlk . . . 
told me that the revenue of this place a- 
mountod to 60 lids a yoar."— llm Batata, 
iii. 112. 

1565.—“Blood had not yet been spilled, 
when suddenly, news camo from Tnatta, 
that the Firingis had passed LfLhori-band&r, 
and attacked the city.”— TArikh-l-TAhiri, in 
Elliot, i. 277. 


j 1780.— “Tho first place of any note, after 

! passing the bar, is Laribunda, about 5 or 
i 6 leagues from tho sea .”—J hum's Oriental 
Xavif/ator, 5th cd. p. SH>. 

1813.- “Laribunder. This is commonly 
callcil Scindy River, being tho principal 
branch of the Indus, having 15 feet water 
on the bar, and 6 or 7 fathoms inside; it 
is situated in latitude about 21 1 30' north. 

. . . The town of Laribunder is about 5 
leagues from the sea, and vessels of 200 tons 
used to proceed up to it."— Mil born, i. 146. 

1831.—“We took the route by Dnrajeo 
and Mcerpoor. . . . The town of Lahory 
was in sight from the former of these places, 
and is situated on the same, or left bank 
of the Pitteo."—.1. Humes, 2nd. ed. i. 22. 

LASCAR, s. The word is originally 
from Pers. Ioshkar, ‘an army,’ ‘a camp.’ 
This is usually derived from Ar. 
al'askar, hut it would rather seem that 
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At. ‘askary ‘an army’ is taken from 
this Pers. word : whence lashkari , ‘ one 
ltelonging to an army, a soldier.’ The 
word lasafr or Irfscdr (both these pro¬ 
nunciations are in vogue) appears to 
have been corrupted, through the 
Portuguese use of uishkari in the forms 
lasquarin, lascari , &e., either by the 
Portuguese themselves, or by the 
Dutch and English who took up the 
word from them, and from these laskdr 
has passed back again into nat ive use 
in this corrupt shape. The early 
Portuguese writers have the forms we 
have just named in the sense of 
‘soldier’; but lascar is never so used 
now. It is in general the equivalent 
of khaldsi, in the various senses of that 
word (see CLASSY), viz. (1) an inferior 
class of artilleryman (‘ gun-lascar’) ; 

(2) a tent-pitcher, doing other work 
which the class are accustomed to do ; 

(3) a sailor. The. last is the most 
common Anglo-Indian use, and has 
passed into the English language. 
The use of lascar in the modern sense 
by Pyrard de Laval shows that this 
use was already general on the we.st 
coast at the beginning of the 17th 
century,' [also see quotation from 
Pringle below]; whilst the curious 
distinction which Pyrard makes be¬ 
tween Lascar and Lascari ; and Dr. 
Pryer makes between Lascar and 
Lascar (accenting probably Lft&cur and 
JmscAt) shows that lashkari for a 
soldier was still in use. In Ceylon 
the use of the word lascareen for a 
local or civil soldier long survived ; 
perhaps is not vet. extinct. The \\ ord 
lashhiri does not seem to occur in the 
Ain. 

[1523 .— 11 Fighting men called Lascaryns. ” 
—A ljunti docvmenios, Toml/o, p. 479. 

[1538.—“ My mother only bore me to be 
a Captain, and not your Lascar (fascarin).” 
—Letter of Nvno da Cunha, in Barros, 
Dec. IV. bk. 10, eh. 21.] 

1541.—“It is a proverbial saying all over 
India (t.e. Portuguese India, see s.v.) that 
the good L&squarim, or ‘soldier’ as we 
should call him, must be an Abyssinian.”— 
Castro, Roteiro, 73. 

1546.—“Besides these tbore were others 
(who fell at Din) whose names are unknown, 
being men of the lower rank, among whom I 
knew a lascarym (a man getting only 500 
reis of pay I) 'who was the first man to lay 
his hand on the Moorish wall, and shouted 
aloud that they might see him, as many 
have told me. Ana he was immediately 
thrown down wounded in five places with 
stones and bullets, but still lived; and a 


noble gentleman sent and had him rescued 
and carried away by his slaves. And he sur¬ 
vived, but being a common man he did not 
even get his pay! ’’— Correa, iv. 567. 

1562.—“. . . elea os reparte polos 1 m- 
carlns do aims capitanias, $ assi chamSo 
soldados." -Cuslanfuda, ii. 67. [Mr. White- 
way notes that in the orig. repartem, for 
reports, and the reference should be ii. 16i] 

1554.—“Moreover the Senhor Governor 
conceded to the said ambassador that if 
in the territories of Idalshaa (see IDALCAN), 
or in those of our Lord the King there shall 
be any differences or quarrels between any 
Portuguese l&scarins or peons (p»Vf«) of 
ours, and lascarins of the territories of 
Idalshaa aud peons of his, that the said 
Idalshaa shall order the delivery up of the 
Portuguese and peons that thoy may be 
punished if culpable. And in like manner 
. . —.V. Botelhn, Tombo, 44. 

1572.— “ Erant in eo pracsidio L&squa- 
rini circiter septingenti artis sc-olnpettariae 
peritissitui."— K. Arusta, f. 236r. 

1598.- “The soldier of Ballagatc, which 
is called Lascarin. . . -Linxchotcn, 74; 
[in flak. See. i. 264, Lascariin]. 

1600.—“ Todo a mais churma e meneyo 
das naos sao Morn-os quechanulo LaschSxes. 

. . — Lurena, Life of St. Franc. Xav., liv. 

iv. p. 223. 

[1602.— “. . . because tho Lascars (las- 
caris), for so they call tho Arab sailors.” 
—Couto, Dec. X. hie. 3, ch. 18.] 

e. 1610. — “ Mesmes tons ies mariniers ot 
les pilotes sont Indiens, taut (lentils quo 
Mahometans. Tons ces gons de mor les 
appellant Lascars, at les soldats Lascarits.” 
— Pyrard de Laval, i. 317 ; [Hak. Hoc. i. 438 ; 
also see ii. 3, 17 j. 

[1615. ... two horses with six LaBceras 

and two caff res (sec CAFFER).” -Foster, 
Letters, iv. i!2.j 

1644.— “. . . The altleax of the jurisdic¬ 
tion of Domain, in which district there 
are 4 fortified posts defended by Imscots 
(Lascans) who are mostly native Christian 
soldiers, though they may lie heathen as 
some of them are.”— Bocarro, MS. 

1673.—“Tho Seamen and Soldiers differ 
only in a Vowel, the one being pronounced 
with an it, the other with an a, as Luscar, 
a soldier, Lascar, a seaman.”— Fryer, 107. 

[1683-84.—“The Warehousekeeper having 
Seaverall dayes advised the Council of Ship 
Welfares tardytresse in receiving & stowing 
away the Goods, . . . alledging that they 
have not hands Sufficient to dispatch them, 
though we have spared them tenn Laskars 
for that purpose. . . .”— Pringle,, Diary Ft. 
St. (Jeo., 1st ser. iii. 7 sc. y .; also see p. 48.] 

1685.—“ Thoy sent also from Sofragan 
D. Antonio da Motta Galvaon with 6 
companies, which mado 190 men; the Dissava 
(see DISSAVE) of the adjoining provinces 
joined him with 4000 Lascarins. — Ribeyro, 
H. of the 1. of Ceylan (from French Tr.. 
p. 241). 
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1690.—“ For when the English Mailers at 
that time perceiv’d the softness of the 
Indian Lwoaxri; how tame they were . . . 
they embark'd again upon a new Design 
. . . to . . . rob these harmless Traffickers 
in the Red Sea .’’— Ovington, 464. 

1726.—“Lascaryns, orLoopers, are native 
soldiers, who have some regular maintenance, 
and in rotnrn must always l>e ready."— 
Yalentijn, Ceylon, Names of Offices, &c., 10. 

1755.—"Some Lascars and flejmys wore 
now sent forward to clear tho road.”--- 
Or me, ed. 1803, i. 394. 

1787.— “The Field Pieces attached to tho ] 
Cavalry draw up on tho Right and Left 
Flank of the Regiment ; tho Artillery 
Lascars forming in a line with the Front 
Rank the full Extent of tho Drag Ropes, 
which they hold in their hands." -Reyns, 
for the. Hon. Company* Troops on the Conti 
of Coromandel, by M.-(ien. Sir A^-hHndd 
Campbe.lt, K.B. (iovr. k C. in (’. Madras, 
p. 9. 

1803. In those parts (of tho low country 
nf Ceylon) where it is not thought requisite 
to quarter a body of troops, there is a j«>lice 
corps of tho natives appointed to enforce the 
commands of Government. in each district; 
they are composed of Conyatnfs. or sergeants, 
Aiatjies, or corporals, and Lascarines, or 
common soldiers, and (icrfonn the same 
office as our Sheriff’s men or constable*.’’ — 
PerehuTa Ceylon, 222. 

1807.—“A largo open boat formed tho 
vail, containing his excellency’s guard of 
lascoreens, with their spears raised per¬ 
pendicularly, tho union colours Hying, and 
Ceylon drums called tomtoms beating.” - 
Cordillera Cry I on, 170. 

1872. — “The lascars on board the steamcrs 
were insignilieant looking people."— The 

It linn not, rh. li. 

In the following passages the original 
word lunhkar is used in its proper 
sense for ‘ a camp.’ 

(1614.— “ He saic} be bought it of a banyan 
in the Lasker.” —Fouler, letter*, ii. 142. 

[1615.—“ We came to the LaBker the 7th 
of February in tho evening."— Ibid. iii. 85. J 

1616.— “ 1 tooke horso to auoyd presse, 
and other inconvenience, and crossed out 
of tho Leakar, before him .’’—Sir T. Roe, in 
Purehat, i. 559 ; see also 560 ; jtlak. Soc. ii. 
324]. 

[1682 .—“ . . . presents to tho Scir LaBCarr 
{sar-i-lashtar, 1 head of the army ’) this day 
received.’’— Pringle, Diary Ft. St. Ueo., 1st 
ser. i. 84.] 

LAT, LAT SAHIB, s. This, a 

E iipulur corruption of Lord Sahib, or 
drd Sahib , os it is written in Hind., 
is the usual form from native lips, at 
least in the Bengal Presidency, of the 
title by which the Governor-General 
has long been known in the vernacu¬ 


lars. The term also extends nowadays 
to Lieutenant-Governors, who in con¬ 
tact with the higher authority become 
Chhotd (‘ Little *) L&t, whilst the 
Governor-General and the Commander- 
in-Chief are sometimes discriminated 
as the Mullci Lat Sahib [or Bari Lfttl 
and the Jangl Lat S&hil (‘territorial* 
and ‘ military’X the Bishop as the 
Lilt Padre S&hib, and the Chief 
Justice as the Lat Justy Sahib. The 
title is also sometimes, hut very in¬ 
correctly, applied to minor dignitaries 
of the supreme Government, [whilst 
the common form of blessing addressed 
to a civil officer is “Hwzur Lat GttV- 
nar, L&t Sikritar ho-jaen .” 

1824.—“ Ho seemed, however, much 
puzzled to make out my rank, never having 
heard (he said) of any ‘Lord Sahib’ except 
the Governor-General, while he was still 
more perplexed by tht. exj>o*ition of ‘Lord 
Hi thop Sahib,’ which for some reason or 
other my servants always prefer to that of 
l Lord Pad n."--Ileber, i. 69. 

| 1837.—“The Arab, thinking I had pur- 

posel y .stolen his kitten, ran after the buggy 
at full speed, shouting as he passed Lord 
Auekland’s tents, 1 Dohft’i, doha’I, Sahib! 
dohai. Lord S&hib ! ’ (see DOAIj. ‘Mercy, 
morcy, sir ! mercy. Governor-General!' The 
faster the horse rushed on, the faster followed 
the shouting Arab.’’ — Wanderings of a 
Pilgrim, ii. 142. 

1868.—" Tho old barber at Roorkec, after 
telling me that he had known Strachev when 
he first began, added. ‘ Ab L&t-Sekretur 
hai ! Ah ! hum bhi boodda hogya! ’ (* Now 
he is Lord Sr\>->tary 1 Ah ! I too have 
become old ! ’)" - Letter from the late M.-den. 
W. ir. II. Hreathxl. 

1877. "... in a rare but most valuable 

book (ItoIIuvmij’s (thatrrations on India, 
18^5, pp. 254-8), in which the author reports, 
with much quiet humour, an aged native's 
account of the awful consequences of con- 
tempL of an order of the (as he called the 
Supreme Court) ‘ Shubreein Koorut,' the order 
of Impcy being ‘ Lord Justey Sahib Avi- 
hoohn, tho instruments of whose will were 
f itbidnbls ’ or affidavits."—Letter from Sir 
J. F. Stephtn, in Time*, May 31. 

LAT, s. Hind, hit, used as a cor¬ 
ruption of the English lot , in reference 
to an auction {Carnegie). 

LAT, LATH, s. Tli is word, mean¬ 
ing a staff or pole, is used for an 
olunisk or columnar monument; and 
is specifically used for the ancient 
Buddhist columns of Eastern India. 

[1861-62. — “ The pillar (at Besarb) is 
known by the people as Bhint-Sen,-hd-]gt and 
Rhim-Sen-laaianitd.” — Cunningham, Areh., 
Rep. i. 61.] 
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LATERITE, s. A term, first used 
by Dr. Frauds Buchanan, to indicate 
a reddish brick-like argillaceous forma¬ 
tion much impregnated with iron 
peroxide, and hardening on exposure 
to the atmosphere, which is found in 
places all over South India from one 
coast to the other, and the origin of 
which geologists lind very obscure. It 
is found in two distinct types ; viz. 
(1) High-level Latente, capping especi¬ 
ally the trap-rocks of the Deccan, 
with a l>ed from 30 or 40 to 200 feet 
in thickness, which perhaps at one 
time extended over the greater part of 
Peninsular India. This is found as far 
north as the Kajmahal and Monghyr 
hills. (2). Low-level Laterite , form¬ 
ing comparatively thin and sloping 
beds on the plains of the coast. The 
origin of both is regarded as being, in 
the most probable view, modified vol¬ 
canic matter; the low-level laterite 
having undergone a further rearrange¬ 
ment and deposition; but the matter 
is too complex for brief statement (see j 
Newbold, in J.R.A.S., vol. viii.; and 
the Manual of the (hoi. ofIndia, pp. xlv. 
seqq., 348 seqq.). Mr. King and others 
have found fiint weapons in the low- 
level formation. Laterite is the usual 
material for road-metal in S. India, 
us kunkur (q.v.) is in the north. In 
Ceylon it is called cabook (q.v.). 

1800.—“ It is diffused in immense masses, 
without any appearance of stratification, 
and is placed over the granite that forms 
the basis of Malagalu. ... It very soon 
liecomes as hard as brick, and resists the 
air and water much bettor than any brick 
I have seen in India. ... As it is usually 
cut into the form of bricks for building, in 
several of'the native dialects it is called the 
brick-stone ( Iltcafullee ) i Malay ul. rHtutaf]. 

. . . The most proper English name would 
be Laterite, from LaUritis, the appellation 
that may be given it in science."— Buchanan, 
Mysore, &c., li. 4*10-441. 

I860.—“Natives resident in these locali¬ 
ties (Galle and Colombo) are easily recognis¬ 
able elsewhere by the general hue of their 
dress. This is occasioned by the prevalence 
along the western coast of latente, or, as 
the Singhalese call it, cabook, a product of 
disintegrated gneiss, which being subjected 
to detrition communicates its hue to the 
soil.”— foment's Ceylon, i. 17. 

LATTE& a, A stick : a bludgeon, 
often made of the male bamboo {Den- 
drocalamut drictus), and sometimes 
abound at short intervals with iron 
%ngs, forming a formidable weapon. 


The word is Hind. Uttkl and lathi, Mahr. 
laththa. This is from Prakrit latthi, 
for Skt. yashti, ‘a stick,’ according to 
the Prakrit grammar of Vavarnchi 
(cd. Cowell, ii. 32) ; see also Latum, 
Institutions, Ling. Prakrit, 195. Juki 
lilthi, us ki bhains, is a Hind, proverb 
(cujus barulum ejns bubalus), equivalent 
to the “good old rule, the simple 
plan.” 

1830.—“The natives use a very dangerous 
weapon, which they have been forbidden 
by Government to carry. I took one as a 
curiosity, which had been seized on a man 
in a fight in a village. It is a very heavy 
lathi, a solid male bamltoo, ft feet 5 inches 
long, headed with iron in a most formidable 
manner. There are fi jagged semicircular 
irons at the top, each 2 inches in length, 

1 in height, and it is shod with iron Itands 
16 inches deep from the top.”— Wanderings 
of a Pilgrim, i. 133. 

1878.— “After driving some C miles, we 
came upon about 100. men seated in row’s 
on the roadside, all with latties.”— Lite in 
the Mofuasil, i. 114. 

LATTEEAL, a. Hind. Idthiydl, or, 
•morn cumbrunsly, Ultluvxilu, ‘ a club¬ 
man,’ a hired ruftiau. Such gentry 
were not many years ago entertained 
in scores by planters in some parts of 
Bengal, to maintain by force their 
claims to lands for sowing indigo on, 

1878.—“Doubtless there were hirfed l&t- 
tials . . . on both sides.”— Life in the 
M(fossil, ii. 6. 

LAW-OFFICER. This was the, 
official designation of a Mahounnedan 
officer learned in the (Mahommedan) 
law, who was for many years of our 
Indian administration an essential 
functionary of the judges’ Courts in the 
districts, as well as of the Sudder or 
Courts of Review at the Presidency. 

It is to he remembered that the law 
administered in Courts under the Com¬ 
pany’s government, from the assump¬ 
tion of the Dewanny of Bengal, Baliar, 
and Orissa, was the Manommedan 
law; at first by the hands of native 
Oazees and Mufties, with some super¬ 
intendence from the higher European 
servants of the Company; a superin¬ 
tendence which, while undergoing 
sundry vicissitudes of system during 
the next 30 years, developed gradually 
into a European judiciary, which again 
was set on an extended and quasi-per¬ 
manent footiiig by Lord Cornwallis’s 
Government, in Regulation IX. of 1793 
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(see ADAWLUT).' The Mahommedan 
law continued, however, to be ’the 
professed basis of criminal juris¬ 
prudence, though modiiied more and 
more, as years went on, by new Regu¬ 
lations, and by the recorded construc¬ 
tions and circular orders of the superior 
Courts, until the accomplishment of 
the great changes which followed the 
Mutiny, and the assumption of the 
direct government of India by the 
Crown (1858). The landmarks of 
change were (a) the enactment of the 
Penal Code (Act XLV. of I860), and 
(b) that of the Code of Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure (Act. XXV. of 1861), followed 
by (c) the establishment of the High 
Court (July 1, 1862), in which be¬ 
came merged both the Supreme Court 
with its peculiar jurisdiction, and the 
(miondam-Oonipany’s) Sadder Courts 
of Rev iew aud Appall, civil and 
criminal (Dewanmj Adawlvt, and 
Nizamat Adawlut). 

The authoritative exposition of the 
Mahommedan Law, in aid and guid¬ 
ance of the English judges, was the 
function of the Mahommedan Law* 
officer. He sal with the judge on the 
bench at Sessions, i.e. in the hearing 
of criminal cases committed by the 
magistrate for trial; and at tin* end 
of the trial he gave in his written 
record of the proceedings with his 
Futwa (q.v.) (see Regn. IX. 1793, 
sect. 47), which was his judgment 
as to trie guilt of the accused, as to 
the detinition of the crime, and as to 
its appropriate punishment according 
to Mahommedan Law. The judge 
was bound attentively to consider the 
futwa , and if it seemed to him to lie 
consonant with natural justice, aud 
also in conformity with the Mahom¬ 
medan Law, he passed sentence (save 
in certain excepted cases) in its terms, 
and issued his warrant to the magis¬ 
trate for execution of the sentence, 
unless it were one of death, in which 
case the proceedings had to be referred 
to the Sudder Nizamut for confirma¬ 
tion. In cases also where there was 
disagreement between the civilian 
judge and the Law-officer, either as to 
finding or sentence, the matter was 
referred to the Sudder Court for ulti¬ 
mate decision. 

In 1832, certain modifications were 
introduced by law (Regn. VI. of that 
year), which declared that the futwa 
might be dispensed with either by 


referring the case for report to a pun- 
ch&yet (q.v.), which sat apart from 
the Court; or by constituting assessors 
in the trial (generally three in number). 
The frequent adoption of the latter 
alternative rendered the appearance of 
the Law-officer abd his futwa much 
less universal as time went on. The 
post of Law-officer was indeed not 
actually abolished till 1864. But it 
would appear from enquiry that I 
have made, among friends of old stand¬ 
ing in the Civil Service, that for some 
years liefore the issue of the Penal 
Code and the other reforms already 
mentioned, the Moolvee ( maulavi ) or 
Mahommedan Law-officer had, in 
some at least of the Bengal districts, 
practically ceased to sit with the 
judge, even in cases where no assessors 
were summoned.'*' I cannot trace any 
legislative autlmiitv for this, nor any 
Circular of the Sudder Nizamut; and 
it is not easy, at this time of day, to 
obtain much personal testimony. But 
Sir George Yule (who was Judge of 
Rnugpore and Bogra alwint 1855-56) 
writes thus : 

“ The Moulvee-ship . . . must have been 
aU.lif.hed before I Ucame a judge (1 think), 
which was 2 or 3 years hefore the Mutiny ; 
for 1 have no recollection of ever sitting 
with a Atoo/' f, and 1 had a great number 
of heavy criminal cases to try in Kungpore 
and Ikigra. Assessors were substituted for 
the Afoul we in somo cases, hut I have no 
recollection of employing these cither." 

Mr. Seton-Karr, again, who was 
Civil and Sessions Judge of Jessore 
(1857-1860), writes : 

“I am quite certain of my own practice 
... and I made deliberate choice of native 
assessors, whenever the law required me to 
have such functionaries. I determined 
never to sit with a Afauluri, as, even lteforo 
the Penal Code was passed, and came into 
operation, 1 wished to get rid of futw&s and 
differences of opinion.” 

The office of I jaw-officer was formally 
abolished by Act XT. of 1864. 

In respect of civil litigation, it had 
been especially laid down (Regn. of 
April 11, 1780, quoted below) that in 
suits regarding successions, inheritance, 
marriage, caste, and all religious usages 

* Reg. 1. of 1810 had empowered the Executive 
Government, by an official communication from 
its Secretary in the Judicial Department, to dis¬ 
pense witli the attendance and fntwa of the Law 
officers of the courts of circuit, when it seemed 
advisable. But in such rase the judge of the court 
{Missed no sentence, but referred the proceedings 
witli an opinion to the Xxmmut Adawlut. 
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and institutions, the Mahominedan laws 
with respeet to Mahommedans, and the 
Hindu laws with respect to Hindus, 
were to be considered as the general 
rules l>y which the judges were to form 
their decisions, In the respective cases, 
it was'laid down, the ‘Mahommedan and 
Hindu law-officers of the court were 
to attend and expound the law. 

In this note I have dealt only with 
the Mahommedan law-officer, whose 
presence and co-operation was so long 
(it has been seen) essential in a criminal 
trial. In civil cases he did not sit with 
the judge (at least in memory of man 
now living), but the judge could and 
did, in case of need, refer to him on 
any point, of Mahommedan Law. The 
Hindu law-officer (Pundit) is found in 
the legislation of 1793, and is distinctly 
traceable in the. Regulations down at 
least to 1821. In fact he is named in 
the Act XI. of 1864 (see ([notation 
under CAZEE) abolishing Law-officers. 
But in many of the districts it would 
seem that, lie had very long before 1860 
practically ceased to exist, under what, 
circumstances exactly I have failed to 
discover. He had nothing to do with 
criminal justice, and the occasions for 
reference to him were presumably not 
frequent enough to justify his main¬ 
tenance in every district.. A Pundit 
continued to be attached to the Sudder 
Dewanny, and to him questions were 
referred by the District Courts when 
requisite. Neither Pundit nor Moolree 
is attached to tlie High Court, but 
native judges sit on its Bench. It 
need only he added that, under Regu¬ 
lation III. of 1821, a magistrate was 
authorized to refer for trial to the 
Law-officer of his district a variety 
of complaints and charges of a trivial 
character. The designation of the Law- 
officer was Maulavi. (See ADAWLUT, 
CAZEE, FUTWA, M00LVEE, MUFTY.) 


1780.—“That in all suits regarding in¬ 
heritance, marriage, and caste, and other 
religious usages or institutions, the laws of 
the Koran with respect to Mahommedans, 
and those of tho Shuster with respect to 
Gentoos, shall be invariably adhered to. 
Oh all such occasions the Moutvies or Brah¬ 
mins shall respectively attend to expound 
the law; and they shall sign the report and 
assist in passing the decree.”— Regulation, 
pasted bg theG.-G. and Council, April 11, 

1780. 


1798.-“ II. The Law Officers of the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, the Nizamut 
Adawlut, the provincial Courts of Appeal, 


the courts of circuit, and the ziliah and city 
courts . . . shall not be removed but for 
incapacity or misconduot. . . .”— Rea. EH. 
of 1793. 

In §§ it., v., vi. Cauxy and Huffy are 
substituted for Law-Officer, 'but referring to 
the same persons. 

1799.-“ IV. If the fntwa of the law 
officers of the Nizamut Adawlut declare * 
any person convicted of wilful murder not 
liable to suffor death under the Mahomedan 
law on the ground of . . . the Court of 
Nizamut Adawlut shall notwithstanding 
sentence the prisoner to suffer death. , . . ’ 
—Reg. VIII. of 1799. 

LAXIMANA, LAQUESIMENA, 

&c\, a. Malay Laksamana , from Skt. 
Uthhmana , ‘having fortunate tokens’ 
(which was the name of a mythical 
hero, brother of Rama). This was the 
title of one of the highest dignitaries 
in the Malay State, commander of the 
forces. 


1511.—“There usod to be in Malaca five 
principal dignities . . . the third is Lassa- 
mane ; this is Admiral of the Sea. . . .”— 
A tbognergue, by Birch, iii. 87. 

o. -1539. -“The King according!} - sot forth 
a Fleet of two hundred Sails. . . . And of 
this Navy be made General the great Laque 
Xemena, his Admiral, of whose Valor the 
History of the Indium hath spoken in divers 
places.”— Pinto, in Cogun, p. 38. 

155il.— “Lacsaioana was harassed by the 
King to engage Dom Garcia; hut his reply 
was: Sire, against the Portuguese and their 
high-sided vessels it is impossible to engage 
mth low-cut Isncharaa like ours. Ideate me 
(to act) for f know this people tceM, seeing how 
much bloeil theg hive cost me; good fortune 
is now with dice, and I am about to avenge 
yon on, them. And so be did.”— Ilarros, III. 
viii. 7. 

[ 1615.—“On the morrow 1 went to take my 
leave of Laxam&n. to whom all strangers* 
business are resigned.”— Foster, Letters,iv. 6.] 

LEAGUER, a. The following use 
of this word is now quite obsolete, wc 
believe, in English ; but it illustrates 
the now familiar German use of Lager- 
Bier, i.e. ‘beer for laying down, for 
keeping’ (primarily m cask). The 
word in this sense is neither iu 
Minshevv (1627), nor in Bayley (1730). 

1747.—“That the Storekeeper do pro¬ 
vide Leaguers of good Colombo or Batavia 
arrack.”— Ft. St. Hand Comm., May 5 (MS. 
Record in India Office). 

1782.—“Will bo sold by Public Auction 
by Mr. Bondtield, at bis Auction Room, 
formerly the Court of Cutcherry . . . Square 
and Globe Lanthorns, a quantity of Country 
Rum in Leaguers, a Slave Girl, and a variety 
of other articles.”— India Gazette, Nov. 23. 
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LECQtfE, s. We do not know what 
the word used by the Abb6 Raynal in 
the following extract is meant for. It 
is perhaps a mistake for last, a Dutch 
weight. 

1770. —“They (Dutch at the Cape) receive 
a still smaller protit from 60 lecques of red 
wine, and 80 or 90 of white, which they 
carry to Europe every year. The lecque 
weighs about 1,200 pounds.”— lUtynal, E.T. 
1777, i. 231. 

LEE, s. Chin. li. The ordinary 
Chinese itinerary measure. Hooks of 
the Jesuit Missionaries generally in¬ 
terpret the modern It as ^ of a league, 
which gives about 3 ll to the mile ; 
more exactly, according to Mr. Giles, 
27f 6 = 10 miles; but it evidently 
varies a good deal in different parts 
of China, and lias also varied in the 
course of ages. Thus in the 8th cen¬ 
tury, data quoted by M. Vivien de St. 
Martin, from Pore Gaubil, show that 
the ll was little more than 1 of 
an English mile. And from several 
concurrent statements we may also 
conclude that the ll is generalised so 
that a certain number of li, generally 
100, stand for a day’s march. [Arch¬ 
deacon Gray ( China , ii. 101) gives 10 
li as the equivalent of 3i English 
miles ; Gen. Cunningham {Arch. Rep. 
i. 305) asserts that Hwen Thsung con¬ 
verts the Indian yejanas into Chinese 
li at the. rate of 40 li per yojana , or of 
10 li per Aes.] 

1585.—“ By the said book© it is found that 
the Chinos haue amongst them but only 
three kind of measures ; the which in their 
language arc called lii, pit, and wham, 
which is as much as to any, or in effect, as 
a forlong, league, or iorney : the measure, 
which is called Hi, hath so much space as a 
man’s voice on a plaine grounds may bee 
he&rde in a quiet day, halowing or w hoping 
with all the force and strength ho may ; 
and ten of these liis moketh a pit, which 
is a great Spanish league; and ten pun 
roaketh a daye’s iourncy, which is called 
icham, which maketh 12 {sic) long leagues.” 
— Mendoza, i. 21. 

1861.—“ In this part of the country a 
day’s march, whatever its actual distanco, 
is called 100 li ; and tho li may therefore 
be taken as a measure of time rather than 
of distauce.”—CW. Sard, in J.R. Gtog. Soc. 
xxxii. 11. 

1878.—“D’anrfes les clauses du contrat le 
voyage d’une longueur to tale de 1,800 lis, 
ou 180 lieues,.devait s’effectuer on 18 jours.” 
— L. Roussel, A Tracer* la Chint, 337. 

LBEGHEE, LTCHEE, a. Chin. 
ti-chi, and in S. China (ita native region) 
2 * 


lai-ckij the beautiful and delicate fruit 
of the Nephelium liteki, Cambesaedeo 
(N. 0. Sapindaceae), a tree which has 
been for nearly a century introduced 
into Bengal with success. The dried 
fruit, usually ticketed as lychee, is now 
common in London shops. 

c. 1540.— “. . . outra vordura muito mais 
fresca, e de melhor cheiro, que esta, a que 
os naturaes da terra chamSo lechias. ...” 
— Pinto, ch. Ixviii. 

1563.—“ R. Of the things of China you 
have not said a word; though there they 
have many fruits highly praised, such as 
are l&lichias ( lalixias) and other excellent 
fruits. 

“0. I did not speak of the things of 
China, because China is a region of which 
there is so much to tell that it never comes 
to an end. . . — Garcia, f. 157. 

1585. — “Also they have a kinde of 
plumrnos that they doo call lechias, that 
are of an exceeding gallant tast, and never 
hurteth anybody, although they should 
eate a great number of them.”— Parke’s 
Mendoza, i. 14. 

1508.—“There is a kind of fruit called 
Lechyas, which are like Plums, but of 
another taste, and are very good, and much 
esteemed, whereof 1 have eaten.”— Lin- 
schoO n, 38; [Huk. Soc. i. 131]. 

1631.—“ Adfertur ad nos pruderea fructus 
quidum Lances (rend Laices) vocatus, qui 
raccmatim, nt uva-, crescit.”— Jac. Bontti, 
Dial. vi. p. 11. 

1684.—“ Latsea, or Chinese Chestnuts." 
— Valentijn, iv. (China) 12. 

1750-52.—“ Leicki is a species of trees 
which they seem to reckon equal to the 
sweet orange trees. ... It seems hardly 
credible that the country about Canton (in 
which place only tho fruit grows) annually 
makes 100.000 tel of dried leickis."—O/o/ 
Toreen, 302-3. 

1824.—“Of tho fruits which this season 
offers, the finest are leeches (x/c) and man¬ 
goes ; tho first is really very fine, being a 
sort of plum, with the flavour of a Fron- 
tignac, grape.”— Ueber, i. 60. 

c. 1858.— 

“ Et tandia que ton pied, sorti de la ba- 
bouohe. 

Pendait. rose, au bord du manchy (see 

. MUNCHEEL) 

A 1’omhre des hois noirs touffus, et dn 
Letchi, 

Aux fruits moins pourpres que ta bouche.” 

Leconte de Lisle. 

1878.—“. . . and the lichi hiding under 
a shell of ruddy brown its globes of trans¬ 
lucent and delicately fragrant flesh.”— Pk. 
Robinson, In My Indian Garden, 49. 

1879-—. . Here are a hundred and 
sixty lichi fruits for you. . . — M. Stakes, 

Indian Fairy Tales (Calc, ed.) 51. 

LEMON, s. Citrus medico, var. 

Limonwn , Hooker. This is of course 
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not an Anglo-Indian word. But it has 
come into European languages through 
the Ar. letm&n , and is, according to 
Hehn, of Indian origin. In Hina, we 
have both limit and nvmbu, which last, 
at least, seems to be an indigenous form. 
The Skt. dictionaries give nimbUka. 
In England we get the word through 
the Romance languages, Fr. limon, It. 
limone, Sp. limon, &c., perhaps both 
from the Crusades and from the Moors 
of Spain. [Mr. Skeat writes: “The 
Malay form is limau, ‘a lime, lemon, 
or orange.’ The Port, limdo may 
possibly come from this Malay form. 
I feel sure that limau, which in some 
dialects is Umar, is an indigenous word 
which was transferred to Europe.”] 
(See LIME.) 

c. 1200.—“Sunt praeterea aliae arboros 
fructus acidoa, pontici videlicet saporis, ex 
se procreantes, quos appellant limones."— 
Jacobi dr Vitriaco, Ilist. Iheroxotym, cap. 
Ixxxv. in Bongars. 

c. 1328.—“ I will only say this much, that 
this India, as regards fruit and other things, 
is entirely different from Christendom; 
except, indeed, that there be lemons in 
some places, as sweet as sugar, whilst there 
be other lemons sour like ours." — Friar 
Jordaaus, 15. 


1331.—“ Profunditas hujus aquae plena 
est lapidibus preciosis. Quae aqua nraltum 
est yrudinibus et sanguisugis plena. Hos 
lapides non accipit rex, sea pro animil sufl. 
semel vel bis in anno sub aquas ipsos pau- 
peres ire permittit. . . . Et ut ipsi pauperes 
ire sub aquam possint accipiunt limonem et 
quemdam fructum quern bene pistant, et 
illo bene se ungunt. . . . Et cum sic sint 
uncti yrudines et sanguisugee illos offendere 
non valent."— Fr. Oaorit, in Cathay, &c., 
App-, p. xxi. 


c. 1333.—“The fruit of the mango-tree 
(al-'anba) is the size of a great pear. When 
yet green they take the fallen fruit and 
powder_it with salt and preserve it, as is 
done with the sweet citron and the lemon 
(oMeimtin) in our country.”— Jbn Batata, 
tii. 126. 


LEMON-GRASS, s. Andropogon 
eitratus, D.C., a grass cultivated in 
Ceylon and Singapore, yielding an 
oil much used in perfumery, under 
the name of Lemon-Grata Oil , Oil of 
Verbena, or Indian Melitm Oil. Royle 
( Hind. Medicine, 82) has applied the 
name to another very fragrant grass, 
Andropogon schoenanthus, L., according 
to him the oxwot of Dioscoridea. 
This last, which grows wild in various 

S tarts of India, yields Bum Oil , alias 
X of Ginger-grata or of Geranium, which 


is exported from Bombay to Arabia 
and Turkey, where it is extensively 
used in the adulteration of “Otto Of 
Roses.” 

LEOPARD, s. We insert this in 
order to remark that there has been 
a great deal of controversy among 
Indian sportsmen, and also among 
naturalists, as to whether there are or 
are not two species of this Cat, dis¬ 
tinguished by those who maintain the 
affirmative, as panther (F. pardus) and 
leopard (Felis leopard ns), the latter 
being the smaller, though by some 
these names are reversed. Even those 
who support this distinction of sjMicies 
appear to admit that the markings, 
habits, and general appearance (except 
size) of the two annuals are almost 
identical. Jerdon describes the two 
varieties, but. (with Blyth) classes both 
as one species {Feli s pardus). [Mr. 
Blau ford takes the same view: “I 
cannot help suspecting that the 
difference is very often due to age. . . . 

I have for years endeavoured to dis¬ 
tinguish the two forms, but without 
success.” (Mammalia of India, 68 seg.)] 

LEWCHEW, LIU KIU, LOO- 
CHOO, &c., n.p. The name of a 
group of islands to the south of Japan, 
a name much more familiar than in 
later years during the 16th century, 
when their people habitually navigated 
the China seas, and visited the ports 
of the Archipelago. In the earliest 
notices they are perhaps mixt up with 
the Japanese. [Air. Chamberlain writes 
the name Luma, and says that it is 
pronounced Dilchu by the natives and 
Ryukyu by the Japanese ( Things 
Japanese, 3rd ed. p. 267). Mr. Pringle 
traces the name in the “ Gold flowered 
loes ’’ which appear in a Madras list 
of 1684, and wnich he supposes to be 
“a name invented for the occasion to 
describe some silk stuff brought from 
the Liu Kiu islands.” (Diary Ft. St. 
Geo . 1st ser. iii. 174).] 

1516. —“Opposite this country of China 
there are many islands in the sea, and 
beyond them at 175 leagues to the east 
there is one very large, which they say is 
the mainland, from whence there come in 
each year to Malaca 3 or 4 ships like those 
of the Chinese, of white people whom they 
describe as great and wealthy merchants. 
. . . These islands are called lr*ltt60t, the 
people of Malaca say they are better men. 
ana greater and wealthier merchants, Mia 
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better dressed and adorned, and more j 
honourable than the Chinese.” — Barbosa, 
207. 

1640.—“And they, demanding of him 
whence he came, ana what he would have, 
he answered them that he was of the 
Kingdom of Siam [of the settlement of the 
Tanaucarim foreigners, and that he came 
from Venioga] ana as a merchant was going 
to traffique in the Isle of Lequios .”—Pinto 
(orig. cup. x. xli), in Cogan, 49. 

1553.—“Femao Peres . . . whilst he re¬ 
mained at that island of Beniaga, saw there 
certain junks of the peoplo called Lequios, 
of whom he had already got a good deal 
of information at Malaca, as that they 
inhabited cortain islands adjoining that 
coast of China; and he observed that the 
most port of the merchandize that they 
brought was a great quantity of gold . . . 
and they appeared to him a better disposed 
people than the Chinese. . . .”— Burros, III. 
li. 8. See also II. vi. 0. 

1556.—(In this year) “a Portugal arrived 
at Mahon, named Pno Gamez d’A Imryda, 
servant to the Grand Master of Santiago, 
with a rich Present, and letters from the 
Nautaqu hn. Prince of the Island of Tanix- 
ttmaa, directed to King John the third . . . 
to have five hundred Portugal granted to 
him, to the end that with them, and his 
own Forces, he might conquer the Island of 
LeqUio, for which he would remain tributary 
to him at 5000 Kintals of Copper and 1000 
of Lattin, yearly. . . — Pinto, in Cogun, 

p. 188. 

1615. — “The King of Mashona (qu. 
Shaxhmn t) . . . who is King of the wester- 
most islands of Japan . . . has conquered 
the Leques Islands, which not long since 
were under the Government of China.”— 
Sninsbvry, i. 447. 

,, “The King of Shashma ... a 
man of greate power, and hath conquered 
the islandes called the Leques, which not 
long since were under the government 
of China. Leque Grande yeeldeth greate 
store of amber grcoco of the host sorte, 
and will vent 1,000 or 15,000 (*«e) jw. of 
coarse cloth, os dntties and such like, per 
annum.” — Letter of Itaphe. Coppindall , in 
(Locks, ii. 272. 

[ „ “They being put from Liquea. 

. . ."-Ibid, i.,1.] 

LIAMPO, ii .p. This is the name 
which the older writers, especially 
Portuguese, give to the Chinese port 
which we now call Ning-Po. It is a 
form of corruption which appears in 
other cases of names used by the 
Portuguese, or of those who learned 
from them. Thus Nanking is similarly 
called Lanchin in the publications of 
the same age, and Yunnan appears in 
Mendoza as Olam. 

_ 1540.—“ Sailing in this manner we arrived 
*i* dayes after at the Ports of Liamnoo, 


which are two Islands one just against 
another, distant three Leagues from the 
place, where at that time the Portugal* 
used their commerce; There they had 
built above a thousand bouses, that were 
governed by Sheriffs, Auditors, Consuls, 
Judges, ana 6 or 7 other kinde of Offioers 
[cost govemanga de Vere&dores, tc Ouvidor, 
« Alcaides, & outran sets ou tete Varan de 
Justifa <fc Officials de RnrubHcaV where the 
Notaries underneath the publiqtie Acts 
which they made, wrote thus, I, tvch a one, 
pnblique Notarif of this Town of liautpoo 
for the King our Soveraign Lora. And this 
they did with as much confidence and 
assurance as if this Place had been scituated 
between Santa rent and Lisbon; so that there 
were houses there which cost three or four 
thousand Duckats the building, but both 
they and all the rest were afterwards de¬ 
molished for our sins by the Chineses. . . 

— Pinto (orig. cap. lxvi.), in Cogan, p. 82. 

What Cogan renders ‘ Ports of Liampoo ’ 
is portae, i.e., dates. And the expression is 
remarkable as preserving h very old tradi¬ 
tion of Eastern navigation ; tho oldest docu¬ 
ment regarding Arab trade to Chinn (the 
Relation, tr. by Rcmaud) says that the ships 
after crossing the Sea of Sanji ' pass the 
dates of China. These Gates are in fact 
mountains washed by the sea; between 
these mountains is an opening, through 
which the ships pass ’ (p. 19). This phrase 
was perhaps a translation of a term used by 
the Chinese themselves—see under BOCGA 
TIGRIS. 

1553.—“The eighth (division of the coasts 
of the Indies) terminates in a notable cape, 
the most easterly point of the whole con¬ 
tinent so far as wc know at present, and 
which stands about midway in tho whole 
coast of that great country China. This 
our people call Cabo de Liampo, after an 
illustrious city which lies in toe bend of 
tho cape. It is called by the natives NimpO, 
which our countrymen have corrupted into 
Liampo.” — Barros, i. ix. 1. 

161*6.—“Those Junks commonly touch at 
Lympo, from whence they bring Petty, 
dtfhmgt, and other Silks.” — Bomyear, in 
Jtafrymjdi, i. 87. 

1701. —“The Mandarine of Justice arrived 
late last night from Limpo.” — Fragmentary 
MS. Records of China Factory (at Chusan?), 
in 1 ndia Office, Oct. 24. 

1727.—“The Province of Chtptiam, whose 
chief city i9 Limpo a, by some called Nimpoa, 
and by others yinapoo.” —.4. Hamilton., ii. 
283 ; Led. 1744, ii. 282]. 

1770.—“ To these articles of importation 
may be added those brought every year, 
by a dozen Chinese Junks, from Emoy, 
Limpo, and Canton.” — Raynal, tr. 1777, 
i. 249. 

LIKIN, LEKIN, a. We borrow 
from Mr. Giles “An arbitrary tax, 
originally of erne cash per tael on all 
kinds of produce, imposed with a view 
of making up the deficiency in the 
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T’aiping and Nienfei troubles. It was 
to be set aside for military purposes 
only — hence its common name of 
‘war tax’. . . The Chefoo Agreement 
makes the area of the Foreign con¬ 
cessions at the various Treaty Ports 
exempt from the tax of Lekin” {Gloss. 
ofReJ wence, s.v.). The same authority 
explains the term as “/£ {le, i.e. a cash 
or ni'iFff of a tael)-money,” liecause of 
the original rate of levy. The likin 
is professedly not an imperial customs- 
duty, but a provincial tax levied by 
the governors of the provinces, and at 
their discretion as to amount; hence 
varying in local rate, and from time to 
time changeable. This lnus been a 
chief difficulty in carrying out the 
Chefoo Agreement, which as yet has 
never been authoritatively interpreted 
or finally ratified by England. [It 
was ratified in 1886. For the ven¬ 
ditions of the Agreement see Hall, 
Things Chinese., 3rd ed. 629 seqq.] We 
quote the article of the Agreement 
which deals with opium, which has 
involved the. chief difficulties, as leav¬ 
ing not only the amount to be paid, 
but the line at which this is to be paid, 
undefined. 

1876.—“Sect. III. . . . (iii). On Opium 
Sir Thomas Wade will move his Government 
to sanction an arrangement different from 
that affecting other imports. British 
merchants, when opium is brought, into 
port, will be obliged to have it taken 
cognizance of by the Customs, and de¬ 
posited in Bond . . . until such time as 
there is a sale for it. Tho importer will 
then i*ay the tariff duty upon it, and the 
purchasers tho likin: in* order to the pre¬ 
vention of the evasion of the duty. The 
amount of likin to be collected will bo 
decided by the different Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. according to tho circumstances of 
each." —Agreement qf Chefoo. 

1678.—“ 1m (Jhine est parsomdo d’une 
infinite de petits bureaux d’oetroi 6chelonn6s 
le long des voies eommeroiales; lea Chinois 
les nomment Li-kin. Cast la source la 
plus sure, et s la plus productive des rovonus." 
—Roussel , A Travers la Chine , 221. 

LILAO, s. This plant-n,*ime is 
eventually to be identified with anil 
(q.v.), and with the Skt. nila, ‘of a 
dark colour (especially dark blue or 
black)’; a fact which might be urged 
in favour of the view that the ancients 
in Asia, as has been alleged of them 
in Europe, belonged to the liody of 
the colour-blind (like the writer of 
this article). The Indian word takes, 


in the sense of indigo, in Persian the 
form lilang ; in Ar. this, modified into 
lilak and lildk, is applied to the lilac 
(Syringa spp.). Marcel Devic says tho 
Ar. adj. lilak has the modified sense 
‘ bleuatre.’ See a remark under 
BUCKYNE. We may note that in 
Scotland the ‘striving after meaning’ 
gives this familiar and beautiful tree 
the name among the uneducated of 
‘ lily-oak.' 

LIME, s. The fruit of the small 
Citrus medica, var. arid a, Hooker, is 
that generally called lime in India, 
approaching as it does very nearly to 
tne fruit of the West Tndia Lime. It 
is often not much bigger than a 
pigeon’s egg, and one well-known 
miniature lime of this kind is called 
bv the natives from its thin skin 
kughazi nimbi! , or ‘paper lime.’ This 
seems to bear much the same relation 
to the lemon that the miniature thin- 
skinned orange, which in London 
shops is called Tangerine , bears to the 
“I’hina orange.” But lime is also 
used with the characterising adjective 
for the Citrus medica , var. Limetta , 
Hooker, or Sweet Lime, an insipid 
fruit. 

The word uo doubt comes from the 
Sp. and Port, lima, which is from the 
Ar. lima; Fr. h'mr, Pers. limu, liman, 
(see LEMON). But probably it came 
into English from I lie Portuguese in 
India. It is not in Minslieu (2nd ed. 
1727). 

1404.—“And in this land of Guilan snow 
never fnlls, so hot is it; und it produces 
abundance of citrons and limes and oQiugvs 
(cidrus llimas « Htmt.tjus)."— ('turijo, §lxxxvi. 

e. 1526.— “Another is the lime (GwH), 
which is very plentiful. Its size is about 
that of a hen’s egg, which it resembles in 
shape. If ono who is poisoned Itoils and 
eats its fibres, the injury done by the poison 
is averted.”— Rahtr, 828. 

1563.—“It is a fact that there are some 
Portuguese so pig-headed that they would 
rather die than acknowledge that wo have 
here any fruit equal to that of Portugal; 
but there are many fruit* here that bear 
the boll, as for instance all tho frinlax de. 
espinho, For the lemons of those parts are so 
big that they look like citrons, besides being 
very tender and full of flavour, especially 
those of Jhifaim; whilst the citrons them- 
Belves are much bettor and more tender 
(than those of Portugal); and tho limes 
(limat) vastly better. . . — Garcia, f. 133. 

c. 1630. — “The lie inricht us with many 
good things ; Buffolla, Goats, Turtle, Hens, 
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huge Batts . . . also with Oratiges, Lemons, 
Lymes. . . — Sir T. Herbert , 28. 

1073.— “Hero Asparagus flourish, os do 
Limes, Pomegranates, Genetins. . . .”— 
Fryer, 110. (“Jenneting” from Fr. gmttin, 
[or, according to Prof. Skeat, for jeanneton, 
a dimin. from Fr. ptrmme dr S. Jmn.\ 

1690.— “Tho island (Johanna) abounds 
with Fowls and Rice, with Pepjasr, Yams, 
Plantens, Boimnoes, Potatoes, Oranges, 
Lemons, Limes, Pine-apples, Ac. . . — 

Oh'tiff ton, 109. 

LINGAIT, LINGATET, LIN- 
QUIT, LINGAVANT, LINGA- 
DHARI, s. Malir. Linga - it ,, Can. 
Lingtlyata, a member of a Sivaite 
sect in W. ami S. India, whose members 
wear the linga (see LING AM) in a 
small gold or silver box suspended 
round the neck. The sect, was founded 
in the 12th century by Biisava. They 
are also called Jangama, or Vita Saha, 
and have various .subdivisions. [See 
Nelson, Madura, pt. iii. 48 ; Mvnier 

Williams, Jirahmuni»in, H8.] 

1073.— “At Hubl;t in thi» Kingdom are a 
caste called Linguits, who arc buried up¬ 
right.”-■ Finn-, loll. This is still their 
practice. 

Lingua is given as the name, or title 
of the King of Columbnm (see QUILON) 
in the 14th lentury, bv Friar Jordamis 
(p. 41), which might have hee.n taken 
to denote that he helouged to this 
suit : but this seems never to have 
had followers in Malabar. 

LINGAM, s. This is taken from 
the S, Indian form of the word, which 
in N. India is Skt. and Hind, liiiga, ‘a 
token, ,badge,’ &<■., thence the sym¬ 
bol of Siva which is so extensively an 
object of worship among the Hindus, 
in tile form of a cylinder of stone. 
The great, idol of Somnath, destroyed 
by Mahmud of (llia/ni, and the object 
of so much romantic narrative, was 
a colossal symbol of this kind. In the 
quotation of 1838 below, the word is 
used simply for a badge of caste, 
which is certainly the original Skt. 
meaning, but is probably a mistake as 
attributed in that sense to modern 
vernacular use. The man may have 
been a lingait (q.v.), so that his badge 
was actually a figure of the lingam. 
But this clever authoress often gets out 
of her depth. 

1311. — “Tho stone idols called Ling 
Mahideo, which had been a long time 
established at tnat place . . . these, up to 


this time, the kick of the horse of Islam 
bad not attempted to break. . . . Deo 
Narain fell down, and the other gods who 
had seats there raised their feet, and jumped 
so high, that at one leap they reached the 
foot of Lanka, and in that affright the lings 
themselves would have fled, had they had 
any legs to stand off ."—Amir Khvsrii, in 
Elliot, iv. 91. 

1616.—“. . . above this there is elevated 
the figure of an idol, which in decency I 
abstain from naming, but which is called 
by the heathen Linga, and which they wor¬ 
ship with many superstitions ; and indeed 
they regard it to such a degree that the 
heathen of Canara carry well-wrought images 
of the kind round their uecks. This abomin¬ 
able custom was abolished by a certain 
t'anora King, a man of reason and righteous¬ 
ness."-CWn, Dec. VII. iii. 11. 

1726.—“There are also some of them who 
wear a certain stone idol called Lingam . . . 
round the neck, or else in the hair of the 
head. . . .”— I’aleulijn, Chnro. 74. 

1781. — “ These Pagodas have each a small 
chamber in the center of twelve feet square, 
with a lamp hanging over the T.Ingham."— 
Hodges, 94. 

1799.—“I had often remarked near the 
banks of the rivulet a number of little altars, 
with a linga of MaMdeva upon them. It 
seems thev are placed over the ashes of 
Hindus who have been burnt near tho spot.” 
—Volfhrooir, in Lifr, p. 152. 

1809. - “ Without was an immense lingam 
of black stone."— Ld. Va/rntia, i. 371. 

1811 —. . two respectable Bmhmuns, 
a man and his wife, of the secular order; 
who, having no children, had made several 
religious pilgrimages, performed the accus¬ 
tomed ceremonies to the linga, And consulted 
the divines." — Forbes, Or. Mem. ii. 364; 
[2nd ed. ii. 4 ; in ii. 164, lin gam]. 

1838.—“In addition to the preaching, 
Mr. G. got hold of a man's T.ingnm, or 
badge of caste, and took it away .”—Letters 
from Madras, 156. 

1813.—“The homage was paid to Lin- 
gamism. The insult was offered to Ma¬ 
hometanism. Llngamitm is not merely 
idolatry, but idolatry in its most pernicious 
form."— Macaulay, Speech on Gain of Som- 
naut/i. 

LINGUIST, s. An old word for an 
interpreter, formerly much used in the 
East. It long survived in China, and 
is there perhaps not yet obsolete. Prob¬ 
ably adopted from the Port, lingua, 
used for an interpreter. 

1551.—“To a llingua of the factory (at 
Goa) 2 pardaos monthly. . . .”—jS. RoUIJio , 
Tombo, 63. 

,, “To the linguoa of this kingdom 
(Ormux) a Portuguese ... To the linguoa 
of the custom-house, a bramen."— Ibid. 104. 

[1612.— “Did Captain Saris’ Linguist 
attend ? "—Danvers, Letters , i. 68.] 
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1700.—“ I carried the Linguist into a 
Merchant’s House that was my Acquaint¬ 
ance to consult with that Merchant about 
removing that Remora, that 8top*d the Man 
of War from entring into the Harbour.”— 
A. Hamilton, iii. 254 ; [ed. 1744}. 

1711.—“ Linguists require not too much 
haste, having always live or six to make 
choice of, never a Barrel the better Herring.” 
— Lockyer, 102, 

1780.—“ I am sorry to think your Honour 
should have reason to think, that I have 
been anyway concerned in that unlucky 
affair that happened at the Negrais, in the 
month of October 1759; but give me leave 
to assure your Honour that I was no further 
concerned, than as a Linguister for the 
King’s Officer who commanded the Party." 
—Letter to the Gov. of Fort St. George, 
from Antonio th>. Linguist, in Dalrymple, i. 
396. 

1760-1810.—“ If the ten should presume 
to entor villages, public places, or bazaars, 
punishment will be inflicted on the linguist 
who accompanies them." — Regulations at 
Canton, from The Fankwat at Canton, p. 29. 

1882.—“ As up to treaty days, neither 
Consul nor Vice-Consul of a foreign nation 
was acknowledged, whenever either of these 
officers made a communication to the Hoppo, 
it had to bo done through the Hong mer¬ 
chants, to whom the dispatch was taken by 
a Linguist.” — The Fankiuae at Canton, p. 50. 

LIP-LAP, s. A vulgar and dis¬ 
paraging nickname given in the Dutch 
Indies to Eurasians, and correspond¬ 
ing to Anglo-Indian chee-chee (q.v.). 
The proper meaning of lip-lap seems 
to be tne uneoagulated pulp of the 
coco-nut (see Rumphius, bk. t. cli. 1). 

Skeat notes that the word is not 
m the diets., but Klinkert gives Jav. 
lap-lap, ‘ a dish-clout.’] 

1768-71-—“Children bom in the Indies 
are nicknamed liplaps by the Europeans, 
although both parents may have come from 
Europe.”— Stavorinus, E.T. i. 315. 

LI8HTEE, LISTEE, s. Hind. 
lishti, English word, 'a Ink.’ 

LONG-CLOTH, s. The usual name 
in India for (white) cotton shirtings, 
or Lancashire calico ; hut first applied 
to the Indian cloth of like kina ex¬ 
ported to England, probably because 
it was made of length unusual in Indiu ; 
cloth for native use being ordinarily 
made in pieces sufficient only to clothe 
one person. Or it is just possible that 
it may have been a corruption or mis- 
apprenension of lungi (see LOONGHEE). 
[This latter view is accepted without 


question by Sir G. Birdwood {Rep. on 
Old Rec ., 224), who dates its introduc¬ 
tion to Europe about 1675.] 

1670.—“We have continued to supply 
you ... in reguard the Dutch do so fully 
fall in with the Calicoe trade that they had 
the last year 50,000 pieces of Long-cloth."— 
Letter from Court of E.I.C. to Madras, Nov, 
9th. In Notes and Exts., No. i. p. 2. 

[1682.—“. . . for Long cloth brown. 
English 72: Ooveds long Sc 21 broad No. I. 

. . ."—l'rimjle, Diaru, Ft. St. (Jeo. 1st ser. 
i. 40.] 

1727 .—“ Sad erase, or Saderass Patam, «,■ 
small Factory belonging to the Dutch, to 
buy up long cloth."—.1. Hamilton, i. 358 ; 
[ed. 1744J. 

1785.—“The trade of Fort St. David’s 
consists iu long cloths of different colours.” 
—Carrace ioli’s Life of Cl ice, i. 5. 

1865. —“ Long-cloth, as it is termed, is tho 
material principally worn in the Tropics.”— 
Waring, Tropical 'Resident, p. 111. 

1880.—“A Chinaman is probably tho last 
man in the world to bo taken in twice with 
a fraudulent piece of long-cloth. ”— Pall 
Mali Budget, Jan. 9, p. 9. 

LONG-DRAWERS, s. This is an 
old-fashioned equivalent for pyjamas- 
(q.v.). Of late it is confined t -» the 
Madras Presidency, and to out! ters’ 
lists. [Mosquito drawers were prol ibly 
like these.] 

[1623 .—“ They wear a pair of long 
Drawers of the same Cloth, which cover not 
only their Thighs, but legs also to the Feet.” 
— P. delta Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 43.] 

17D. — “ The better sort woar long 
Drawers, and a piece of Silk, or wrought 
Callico, thrown loose over tho Shoulders. 
Lockyer, 57. 

1774.—“. . . gave each private man a 
frock and long drawers of chintz.”— Forrest , 
V. to N. (Juinea, 100. 

1780.—“ Leroy, one of tho French hussars., 
who had saved mo from being cut down by 
Hyder’s horse, gave me some soup, and a 
shirt, and long-orawers, which 1 had great 
want of ."—Hon. John Lindsay in Lives of 
the Lindsays, iv. 266. 

1789.—“It is true that they (the Syce) 
wear only a short blue Jacket, and blue 
long draws."—Note by Translator of Sei, 
Afvtaqherin, i. 87. 

1810.—“For wear on board ship, panta¬ 
loons . . . together with as many pair of 
wove cotton long-drawers, to wear under 
them.”— Williamson, V. M. i. 9. 

[1853.—“’The Doctor, his gaunt figure very 
scantily clad in a dirty shirt and a pair of 
mosquito drawen.”— Campbell, Ola Forest 
Ranger, 3rd ed. 108.] 

(See PYJAMAS, MOGUL BREECHES* 
SHULWAURS, SIRDRARS.) 
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LONGSHORE WOT), s. A term 
used in Madras to designate the damp, 
unpleasant wind that blows in some 
seasons, especially July to September, 
from the south. 

1837. — “This longshore wind is very 
disagreeable—a sort of sham sea-breeze 
blowing from the south; whereas the real 
sea-breeze blows from the east; it is a 
regular cheat upon tho new-comers, feeling 
damp and fresh as if it were going to cool 
one.”— Letters from Madras , 73. 

[1879.—“Strong winds from the south 
known as Alongshore winds, prevail especi¬ 
ally near tho coast.”— Stuart, Tinnevelly, 8.] 

LONTAR, s. The palm leaves used 
in the Archipelago (as in S. India) for 
writing on are called fontar-leaves. 
Filet (No. 5179, p. 209) gives lontar as 
the Malay name of two palms, viz. 
Boramts flabelliformis (see PALMYRA, 
BRAB), and IAvistona t undifolia. [See 
CADJAN.] [Mr. Skeat notes that 
Klinkert gives—“ Lontar, metathesis 
of rnn-tal , leaf of the tal tree, a fan- 
palm whose leaves were once used for 
writing on, borassus flabelliformis .” Rm 
is thus probably equivalent to the 
Malay daun, or in some dialects don, 
‘leaf.’ The tree itself is called p’hun 
(nohun) tar in the E. coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, tar and tal being only vari¬ 
ants of the same word. Scott, Malayan 
Words in English , p. 121, gives: 
“Lontar , a palm, dial, form of daun 
tal (tal, Hind.).” (See TODDY.] 

LOOCHER, s. This is often used 
in Anglo-Ind. colloquial for a black¬ 
guard libertine, a lewd loafer. It is 
properly Hind, lurhrhd , having that 
sense. Orme seems to have confounded 
the word, more or less, with h'diya (see 
under LOOTY). [A rogue in Bandu ra ng 
Hari (ed. 1873, ii. 168) is Loochajee. 
The place at Matheran originally 
called “ Louisa Point” has become 
“ Loocha Point! ”] 

[1829.—“. . . nothing-to-do lootchas of 
•very sect in Camp. . . — Or, Sport. Mag. 
ed. 1878, i. 121.] 

LOONOHEE, s. Hind, lungi, per¬ 
haps originally Pers. lung and lunggi ; 
[brit. Platts connects it with lingo], A 
scarf or web of clotb to wrap round 
the body, whether applied as what the 
French call pagne, i.e. a cloth simply 
wrapped once or twice round the hips 
And tucked in at the upper edge, which 


is the proper Mussulman mode of 
wearing it; or as a doth tucked be¬ 
tween the legs like a dhoty (q.v.), 
which is the Hindu mode, and often 
followed also by Mahommedans in 
India. The Qanyon-e-Islam further 
distinguishes between the lunggi and 
dhoti that the former is a coloured 
cloth worn as described, and the latter 
a cloth with only a coloured border, 
worn by Hindus alone. This explana¬ 
tion must belong to S. India. [“ The 
lungi is really meant to be worn 
round the waist, and is very generally of 
a checked jtattern, but it is often used 
as a paggri (see PUGGRY), more es¬ 
pecially that known as the Kohat 
lungi ” ( Cookson , Mon. on Punjab SiUc, 
4). For illustrations of various modes 
of wearing the garment, see Forbt* 
Watson, Textile Manufactures and 
Costumes , pi. iii. iv.] 

1653.—“Longui est vne petite pifece rle 
linge, dont les Indians so servent a cacher 
les parties naturolles.”— Be fa Bout!ay e-h- 
On>n, 529. But in the edition of 1657 it is 
given: “Longui est vn morceau de linge 
dont 1’on ee sert ail bain en Turquie ” 
(p. 547). 

1673.—“The Elder sat in a Row, where 
the Men and Women came down together 
to wash, having Lungies about their Wastes 
only.”— Fryer, 101. In tho Index, fryer 
explains as a “Waste-Clout.” 

1726. —“ Silk Longis with red borders, 
160 pieces in a pock, 14 cobidot long and 2 
broad.”— Valentijn, v. 178. 

1727. —. . For some coarse checquered 
Cloth, called Cambaya (see COMBOY), 
Lungies, made of Cotton-Yam, the Natives 
would bring Elephant's Teeth."— A. Hamil¬ 
ton , i. 9 ; [ed. 1 Hi]. 

,, (In Pegu) “Under the Frock they 
have a Scarf or Lnngee doubled fourfold, 
made fast about the Middle. . . .”— Ibid. 
ii. 49. 

c. 1760.—“ Instead of petticoats they wear 
what they call a loongee, which is simply a 
long piece of silk or cotton stuff .''-—C/rose, 
i. 143. 

c. 1809-10.—“Many use the Lunggi. a 
piece of blue cotton cloth, from 5 to 7 cubits 
long and 2 wide. It is wrapped simply two 
or three times round the waist, ana bangs 
down to the knee,"— F. Buchanan , in Eastern 
India , iii. 102. 

LOOT, s. & v. Plunder; Hind, lilt, 
and that from Skt. lotra, for loptra, 
root lup, ‘rob, plunder’; [rather lun*, 

‘ to rob H. The word appears in Stock- 
dale’s Vocabulary, of 1788, as “Loot — 

{ dunder, pillage." It has thus long 
>een a familiar item in the Anglo- 
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Indian colloquial But between the 
Chinese War of 1841, the Crimean 
War (1854-6), and the Indian Mutiny 
(1857-8), it gradually found acceptance 
in England also, and is now a recog¬ 
nised constituent of the English Slang 
Dictionary. Admiral .Smyth has it in 
his Nautical Glossary (1867) thus: 
“Loot, plunder, or pillage, a term 
adopted from China.” 

1545.—St. Francis Xavier in a letter to 
a friend in Portugal admonishing him from 
encouraging any friend of his to go to India 
seems to have the thing Imot in his mind, 
though of course he does not use the won!: 
“Neminem patiaris amicorum tuorum in 
Indiam cum Praefectura rnitti, ad regias 
pecunias, et negotia tractanda. Nam de illis 
vere illud scriptum eapere licet: ‘ Deleantur 
de libro viventium et cum justis non scri- 
bantur.’ . . . Invidiam tantum non culpam 
usus publicus detrahit, dutn vix dubitatur 
fieri non malh quod impunh tit. Uhique,' 
semper, rapitur, congoritur, aufertur. Scrael 
captum nuuquam redditur. Quis enumeret 
artes et nomina, praedarum ? Kquidem 
mirari satis ncqueo, quot, prueter usitatos 
mod os, insolitis Hexionihus inauspicatum 
illud rapiendi verbum quuedam avaritiae 
barbaria conjuget! ”— Epistolae, Prague, 
1067, Lib. V. Ep. vii. 

1842.—“ I bolicvo 1 have already told you 
that 1 did not take any loot- -the Indian 
word for plunder—so that I have nothing 
of that kind, to which so many in this 
expedition helped themselves so bountifully.” 
—Colin Campbell to his Sister, in L. of Ld. 
Clyde , i. 120. 

,, “ In the Saugor district the 

plunderers are beaten whenever they are 
caught, but there is a good deal of burning 
and ‘looting,’ as they call it.” — Indian 
Administration of Ld. Ellenhurongh. To the 
IK of Wellington, May 17, p. 194. 

1847. — "Went to see Marshal Soult's 
pictures which he looted in Spain. There 
are many Murillos, all beautiful." — id. 
Malmesbury, Mem. of an Ex-Minister, i. 192. 

1858.—“There is a word called ‘loot,’ 
which gives, unfortunately, a venial character 
to what would in common English be styled 
robbery.”— Ld. Elgin, Letters and Journals. 
215. 

I860.— “Loot, swag or plunder.”— Slang 
Piet. 8. V. 

1864.—“When I mentioned the ‘looting’ 
of villages in 1845, the word was printedin 
italics as little known. Unhappily it requires 
no distinction now, custom having rendered 
it. rather common of late.”— Admiral IP. H. 
Smyth, Synopsis, p. 52. 

1875. —“It was the Colonel Sahib who 
carried off the loot.” — The Dilemma, ch. 
xxx vii. 

1876. —“ Public servants (in Turkey) hare 
vied with one another in a system of uni¬ 
versal loot.” — Blackwood?s Mag. No. cxix. 
P. 115. 


1878.—“The city (Hongkong) is now 
patrolled night and day by strong parties 
of marines and Sikhs, for both the disposition 
to loot and the facilities for looting are very 
great." —Miss Bird, Oolden Chersonese, 84. 

1883.—“‘Loot’ is a word of Eastern 
origin, and for a couple of centuries past 
. . . the looting of Dolhi has been the day¬ 
dream of the most patriotic among the Sikh 
race."— Bos. Smith's Life, of Ld. iMivrence, 
ii. 245. 

,, “ At Ta li fu . . . a year or two ago, 

a fire, supposed to be an act of incendiarism, 
broke out among the Tibetan encampments 
whieh were then looted by the Chinese."— 
Official Memo, on Chinese Trade with Tibet, 
1883. 

LOOTY, LOOTIEWALLA, s. 

a. A plunderer. Hind, luti, lutiyd, 
lutinxlld. 

1757.--“A body of their Lonchees (see 
LOOCHER) or plunderers, who are armed 
with clubs, passed into the Conqtany’.s 
territory.”— Orme, cd. 1808, ii. 129. 

1782.- "Even the rascally Looty wallahs, 
or Mysorean hussars, who had just, before 
been meditating a general desertion to us, 
now pressed upon our fianka and rear.”— 
Munro's Narrative, 295. 

1792. —“The Colonel found him as much 
dismayed as if he had l>eon surrounded by 
the whole Austrian army, and busy in 
placing an ambuscade to catch about six 
looties.”— Lettrr of T. Manro, in Life. 

,, "This body (horse plunderers round 
Madras) had been branded generally by tho 
name of Looties. but they hud some little 
title to a belter apjssllation, for they were 
. , . not guilty of those sanguinary and 
inhuman deeds. . . Madras t'onrier, 

Jan. 2d. 

1793. - “A party was immediately sent, 

who released 27 half-starved wretches in 
heavy irons; among them was M r. Kandal 
Cadman, a midshipman taken 10 years before 
by Huff rein. The remainder were private 
soldiers; some of whom had been taken by 
the Looties ; others were deserters. . . — 

Jjirimi'x Narrative, p. 157. 

b. A different word is the Ar.—Pers. 
Ifttiy, hearing a worse meaning, ‘one 
of the people of Lot,,’ and more gener¬ 
ally ‘ a blackguard.’ 

[1824.—“They were singing, dancing, and 
making the lutl all tho livelong day.”— 
Ilajji liuba. cd. 1851, p. 444. 

[1858.— “The Loutis, who wandcrod from 
town to town with monkeys and other 
animals, taught them to cast earth upon 
their heads (a sign of the deepest grief 
among Asiatics) when they were asked 
whether they would be governors of Balkb or 
Akhcheh."— Ferritr, H. of the. Afghans, 101. 

[1888.—“Monkeys and baboons are kept 
and trained by the Lfitia, or professional 
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buffoons.”— Will’s Modern Portia, ed. 1891, 
j>. 306.1 

The people of Shiraz are noted for 
a fondness tor jingling phrases, common 
enough among many Asiatics, includ¬ 
ing wie people of India, where one 
constantly hears one’s servants speak 
of chavkl-auki ('for chairs and tables), 
naukar-chdkar (where both are how¬ 
ever real words), ‘servants,’ l«kri- 
akrl, ‘sticks and staves,’ and so forth. 
Regarding this Mr. Wills tells a story 
(Modem Persia , p. 239). The late 
Minister, Kawam-ud-l)aulat, a Slii- 
riizi, was asked by the. Shah : 

"Why is it, K a warn, that you Shinlzls 
always talk of Kuhoh-muboi and so on ? 
You always add a nonsense-word ; is it for 
euphony * ” 

"Oh, Asylum of the Universe, may 1 he 
your sacrifice! No respectable person in 
Hhiraz does so, only the lfiti-pHti says it! " 

LOQUOT, LOQUAT, s. A sub-acid 
fruit, a native of China and Japan, 
which lias been naturalised in India ! 
and in Southern Europe. In Italy it 
is rolled nespola giapponese (Japan 
medlar). It is Eriohatrm ja potato, 
Lindl. The name is that, used in 
8 . China, lu-kiih, pron. at Canton In¬ 
fo cat, and meaning 4 rush-orange.’ 
Elsewhere in China it is called pi-pa. 

[1821.-- ‘‘Thu Lacott, a <'hine-e fruit, not 
unlike u plum, was produeod aNo in great 
plenty (at Bangalore); it is sweet w hon 
ripe, and both used for tarts, and eaten as 
dessert.”— ltoede, Missions in .Vadrns and 
Mysore, 2nd ed. 1 59. ] 

Uv8.—" . . . the yellow loquat, pcach- 
skimicd and pleasant, but prodigal of stones.'’ 

— l‘h. Poh in son, in My Indian Garden, Ilk 

c. 1880.--“A loquat tree in full fruit is 
>rol»ably a sight never seen in England 
mforo, but ‘the phenomenon’ is now on 
view at Rich mom!. (This was in the garden 
of I«idy Parker at Stawell House.) Wo are 
told that it has a lino crop of fruit, coni- 
trising about a dozen bum-lies, each bunch 
icing of eight or ten beautiful berries. . . 

— Newspaper rutting (tourer lost). 

LORCHA, s. A small kind of vessel 
used in the China coasting trade. 
Ciles explains it as having a hull of 
European build, but the masts and 
sails Chinese fashion, generally with a 
European skipper and a Chinese crew. 
The word is said to have been intro¬ 
duced by the Portuguese from S. 
America (Giles, 81). But Pinto’s pas¬ 
sage shows how early the word was 
used in the China seas, a fact which 


throws doubt on that view. [Other 
suggestions are that it is Chinese low- 
chum, a sort of fighting ship, or Port. 
laneha, our launch (2 N. <fc Q. iii. 217, 
236).] 

1540.—“ Now because the Lorch (lorcha), 
wherein Antonio dr Miria came from Patana 
leaked very much, he commanded all bis 
soldiers to |>ass into another better vessel 
. . . and arriving at a River that about 
evening wo found towards tho East, he east 
anchor a league out at Sea, by reason his 
Junk . . . drew much water, so that fearing 
the Sands ... he sent Chrittoeano Borralho 
with 14 Soldiers in the Lorch up the River. 

. . .*— I J into (orig. cap. xlii.), Cogan , p. 50. 

,, "Co into nos partemos deste lugar 
de Laito muyto embandeirados, cum as 
gavios toldadas de pafios de seda, et os 
juneos e lorchas Co duas ordeus de puveses 
pur banda" - Pinto, ch. Iviii. i.r. "And so 
we started from laito all dressed out, the 
tops draped with wilk, and the junks and 
lorchas With two tiers of banners on each 
| side." 

1613.—"And they use smaller vessels 
ealled lorchas and Ignlya (l), and these never 
u«e more than 2 oars on each side, which 
serve both for rudders and for oar« in the 
river traffic ."—God in ho de Prof at, f. 26c. 

ISfifi . . Mr. l’arkes rejKJrted to his 

superior, Sir John Bowring, at Hong Kong, 
the facts in connexion with an outrage 
which had been committed on a British- 
owned lorcha at. Canton. The lorcha 
‘Arrow,’ employed in the river trade be¬ 
tween Canton and the month of the river, 
commanded by an English captain and flying 
an English flag, had been Ixtarded by a 
party of Mandarins and their escort while 
at anchor near Butch Folly." tioulyer, //. 
of China, 1884, iii. 396. 

LORY, s. A name given to various 
brilliantly-coloumi varieties of parrot, 
which are found in the Molmcas and 
other islands of the Archipelago. The 
word is a corruption of the Malay tiuri, 

' a parrot ’; but the corruption seems 
not to be very old, as Fryer retains the 
correct form. Perhaps it came through 
the French (see Lnillhr below). [Mr. 
8keat writes : 4 ‘ Liiri is hardly a cor¬ 
ruption of ««ri; it is rather a parallel 
form. The two forms appear in 
ditfereut dialects. Nnri may have 
been first introduced, and liiri may be 
some dialectic form of it.”] The first 
quotation shows tlwt lories were im¬ 
ported into S. India as early as the 
14th century. They are still imported 
thither, where they are called in the 
vernacular by a name signifying ‘ Five- 
coloured parrots.* [Can. panchavama- 
gini .] 
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c. 1330.—“ Partota also, or popinjays, 
after their kind, of every possible colour, 
except black, for black ones are never 
found; but white all over, and green, and 
red, and also of mixed colours. The birds 
of this India seem really like the creatures 
of Paradise .”—Friar Joiuanus, 20. 

c. 1430.— “ In Bandan threo kinds of 
parrot are found, some with red feathers 
and a yellow beak, and some parti-coloured 
which are called Non, that is brilliant.”— 
Conti, in India in the XVth Cent., 17. The 
last words, in Poggio’s original Latin, are: 
“quos Norm appellant hoc est faddon,” 
showing that Conti connected the word with 
the Pers. n Hr-- “ lux. ” 

1516.—“ In these islands there are many 
coloured parrots, of very splendid colours; 
they are tame, and the Moors call them 
Ujure, and they are much valued.”— Harlmtta, 

1555.—“There are hogs also with homes 
(seo BABI-ROUSSA), and parats which 
prattle much, which they call Noria.”— 
Oalrano, E.T. in Haiti, iv. 424. 

[1598.—“Thero cometh into India out of 
the Island of Molucas beyond Malacca n 
kind of hirdes called Noyras ; they are like 
Parrattes. . . .”— Linschotrn, Hak. Soc. i. 
307.] 

1601.—“ Psittacorum passim in sylvis 
multao turmae ohvolitant. Sed in Moluc- 
canis Tnsulis jier Malaccam avis alia, Noyra 
dicta, in Indiam importatur, quao psittuci 
facicm universim exprimit, quern cantu 
quoque adamussim aemulatur, nisi quod 
pennis rubicundis crebrioribus vestitur.”— 
DeBry , v. 4. 

1673.—“... Cockatooes and Newries from 
Bantam.”— Fryer, 116. 

1682.—“The Lorys are about as big as 
the parrots that one sees in the Netherlands. 
. . . There are no birds that tho Indians 
value more: and they will sometimes pay 
30 rix dollars for one. . . ."— Nieuhof, Zee 
m Lant-Jleite, ii. 287. 

1698.—“ Brought ashore from tho Resolu¬ 
tion ... a Newry and four vards of broad 
cloth for a present to the flavildar.”—In 
Wheeler, i. 333. 

1705.—“ On y trouve de quatro sortes de 
perroquets, syavoir, perroqueta, lauria, per- 
ruche«, k cn.cat.orb,”— Luillitr, 72. 

1809.— 

“ Twos Camdeo riding on his lory, 

Twas the immortal Youth of Love.” 

Kehama, x. 19. 

1817.— 

“ Gay sparkling looriea, such as gleam 
Between 

Tho crimson blossoms of the coral-troe 

In the warm isles of India’s summer sea.” 

Molaunu. 

LOTA, b. Hind, lotd. The small 
spheroidal brass pot which Hindus use 
for drinking, and sometimes for cook¬ 
ing. This is the exclusive Anglo- 


Indian application; hut natives also 
extend it to the spherical pipkins of 
earthenware (see CHATTY or OHURRA.) 

1810.—“. . . a lootah, or brass water 
vessel. Williamson, V. M. ii. 284. 

LOTE, s. Mod. Hind, lot, being a 
corruption of Eng. ‘note.’ A Ixmk- 
note ; sometimes called b&nklot. 

L0T00, s. Burm. Hlwat-d’hau , 

‘ Royal Court or Hall ’; the Chief 
Council of State in Burma, composed 
nominally of four Wungyls (see WOON) 
or Chief Ministers. Its name desig¬ 
nates more properly the place of 
meeting ; compare Star-Chamber. 

1792.—“. . . iu capital cases he transmits 
tho evidence in writing, with his opinion, to 
the Lotoo, or grand chamber of consultation, 
whore the council of state assembles. . . — 

Hynief, 307. 

1819. — “ The first and most respectable of 
tho tribunals is tho Luttd, comprised of 
four presidents called Vungh). who are 
chosen by the sovereign from the oldest 
and most experienced Mandarins, of four 
assistants, and a great chancery.”— Sangerr- 
man ft, 164, 

1827.— “ Every royal edict requires by 
law, or rathor by usage, the sanction of this 
council : indeed, the King’s name never 
appears in any edict or proclamation, the 
acts of the Lut-d'hau being in fact con¬ 
sidered his acts.”— C'avfurd's Journal, 401. 

LOUTEA, LOYTIA, &«. s. A 

Chinese title of respect, used by the 
older writers on China for a Chinese 
official, much as we still use mandarin. 
It is now so obsolete that Giles, we see, 
omits it. “It would almost seem 
certain that this is the word given as 
follows in C. C. Baldwin’s Manual of 
the Foochow Dialect: * Lo-tia.’ . . . (in 
Mandarin Luo-tye) a general appellative 
used for an officer. It means ‘ Vener¬ 
able Father’ (p. 215). In the Court 
dialect. Ta-lao-y<f, ‘Great Venerable 
Father ’ is the appellative used for any 
officer, up to trie 4th rank. The ye 
of this expression is quite different 
from the tyd or tia of the former" 
(Note by M. Terrien de la Couperie). 
Mr. Baber, after giving the same ex¬ 
planation from Carstairs Douglas’s 
Amoy Diet,., adds : “ It would seem 
ludicrous to a Pekingese. Certain 
local functionaries (Prefects, Magis¬ 
trates, &c.) are, however, universally 
known in China as Fu-mu-hvun, 
‘Parental Officers* (lit. 4 Father-arid* 
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Mother Officers ’)and it is very likely 
that the expression ‘Old Papa 1 is 
intended to convey the same idea of 
paternal government.” 

c. 1660.—“Everyone that in China hath 
any office, command, or dignitie by the 
King, in called Louthia, which is to say 
with ns tirSior." — Caspar da Crus, in Purchas, 
iii. 169. 

„ “ I shall have occasion to speake 

of a certain Order of gentlemen that are 
called Loutea ; 1 will first therefor expound 
what this word signifieth. Loutea is as 
muche as to say in our language as Syr. . . .’* 
— <ialeotto Pert era, by R. I Vines, in Hull. ii. , 
[ed. 1810, ii. 548]. 

1585.—“And although all the Kinge’s 
officers and justices of what sort of adminis¬ 
tration they are, be generally called by the 
name of Loytia; yet euerio one hath a 
spc-ciall and a particular name besides, ac¬ 
cording vnto his office.”— Mendoza, tr. by 
ft. Parke, ii. 101. 

1598.—“Not any Man in China is 
esteemed or accounted of, for his birth, 
family, or riches, but onely for his learning 
and knowledge, such as they that serve at 
every towne, and have the government of 
the same. They are called Loitias and 
Mandorijns.”— Limuhoteu, 39; [Hak. Hoc. i. 
133]. 

1618. —“The China Oapt. had letters 
this day per way of Xaxina (see SATSTJMA) 

. . . that the letters I sent are received by 
the "noblemen in China in good parte, and a 
mandarin, or loytea, appointed to com for 
Japon. . . t’oeks, Diary, ii. 44. 

1681.— “They call . . . the lords and 
gentlemen Loytiaa. . . — Martinez de la 

Puente, ComprnUio, 2(5. 

LOVE-BIRD, s. The bird to which 
this name is applied in Bengal is the 
pretty little lorikeet, Loriculus rernati *, 
Sparrman, called in Hind, lothtn or 
‘ pendant,’because of its quaint habit 
of sleeping suspended by the claws, 
head downwards. 

LUBBYE, LUBBEE, s. [Tel. Lnhbi, 
Tam. llappai)-, according to (A P. Brown 
and the Madras Gloss, a Dravidian 
corruption of ’Araln. A name, given 
in S. India to a race, Mussulmans in 
creed, hut speaking Tamil, supposed 
to be, like trie Moplahs of the west 
coast, the descendants of Arab emigrants 
by inter-marriage with native women. 
“There are few classes of natives in S. 
Indio, who in energy, industry, and 
perseverance, can compete with the 
Lubbay ”; they often, as pedlars, go 
about selling beads, precious stones, &c. 

1810.—“Some of those (early emigrants 
from Kufa) landed on that }>art of the 


Western coast of India galled the Concan; 
the others to the eastward of C. Comorin; 
the descendants of the former are the 
Nevayets; of the latter the Lubb8 ; a name 
probably given to them by the natives, 
from that Arabic particle (a modification of 
Lubbeik) corresponding with the English 
here, l am, indicating attention on boing 
spoken to. The Lubbe pretend to one com¬ 
mon origin with the Ktiayelt, and attribute 
their black complexion to inter-marriage 
with the natives; but the Necayets affirm 
that the Lubbi are the descendants of their 
domestic slaves, and there is certainly in 
the physiognomy of thjs very numerous 
class, and in their stature and form, a 
strong resemblance to the natives of Abys¬ 
sinia."— Hist. Sketches, i. 243. 

1836.—“Mr. Boyd . . . describes the 
Moors under the name of Choilas (see 
CHOOLIA) ; and Sir Alexander Johnston 
designates them by the appellation of 
Lubbes- These epithets are however not 
admissible ; for the former is only confined 
to a particular sect among them, who are 
rather of an inferior grade; and the latter 
to the priests who officiate in their temples; 
and also as an honorary affix to the proper 
names of some of their chief men ."—Simon 
Cade Chilli/ on the Moors of Ceylon, in /.ft. 
As. Soc. iii. 338. 

1868.—“ The Labbeis are a curious caste, 
said bv some to be the descendants of 
Hindus forcibly converted to the Mahometan 
faith some centuries ago. It seems most 

f trobable, however, that they are of mixed 
>lood. They are, comparatively, a fine 
strong active race, and generally contrive 
to Weep themselves in easy circumstances. 
Many of them live by traffic. Many are 
smiths, and do excellent work as such. 
Others are fishermen, boatmen and the like. 

. . — AY /sun, Madura Manual, Pt. ii. 86. 

1869.—lu a pajier by Dr. Shortt it is 
stated that the Lubb&ys are found in largo 
numbers on the East ('oast of the Peninsula, 
between Pulicat and Negapatam. Their 
headquarters are at Nagoro, the burial 
place of their patron saint Sagari Mir 
S>ihib. They excel as merchants, owing to 
their energy ami industry.—In Trans, Ethn. 
Sue. of London, N.S. vii. 189-190. 

LUCKERBAUCk s. Hind, lakrd, 
lagrd, lalcurbagtjhd, lagarbagghd , ‘a 
hyena.’ The form hthirbayhd is not 
in the older diets, but. is given by 
Platts. It. is familiar in Upper India, 
and it occurs in Hickey’s Bengal Gazette, 
June 24, 1781. In some parts the 
name is applied' to the leopard, as the 
extract from Buchanan shows. This 
is the case among the Hindi-speaking 
people of the Himnlaya also (see 
Jeraon). It is not clear what the 
etymology of the name is, lakar, lakrd 
meaning in their everyday sense, a 
stick or piece of timber. But both in 
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Hind, and Malir., in an adjective form, 
the word is used for ‘stiff, gaunt, 
emaciated,’ and this may he the sense 
in which it is applied to the hyena. 
[More probably the name refers to the 
nar-like stripes on the animal.] 
Another name is' harvdyh, or (ap- 
parently) ‘bone-tiger,’ from its habit 
of gnawiug bones. 

c. 1809.—“ It was said not to bo un¬ 
common in the southern {.tarts of the district 
(Bh&galpur) . . . but though I have offered 
ample rewards, I havo not been able to 
trocure a specimen, dead or alivo ; and the 
eojxird is called at Mungger Lakr&vagh.” 

„ “The hyaena or Lakravagh in this 
district has acquired an uncommon degree 
of ferocity.”— F. Buchanan, Eastern India, 
iii. 142-3. 

[1849.—“The man seized his gun and 
shot the hyena, hut the ‘ la kk abakka ' got 
off."— Mr*. Mackenzie, Life in the Mission, 
ii. 152.] 

LUCKNOW, n.p. Properly Lnhh- 
nau; the well-known capital of the 
Nawfibs and Kings of Oudh, and the 
residence of the Chief Commissioner 
of that British Province, till the office 
was united to that of the Lieut.- 
Governor of the N.W. Provinces in 
1877. [The. name appears to be a 
corruption of the ancient Lahtlimund- 
mti , founded by Lakshmava, brother 
of Ranutchandra of Ayodhya.] 

1528.— “On Saturday the 29th of the latter 
Jemadi, I reached T. nlm nw; and having 
surveyed it, passed the river (tflmti and 
encamped.”— Baber, p. 381. 

[c. 1590.— “Lucknow is a large city on 
the banks of the Guuiti, delightful in its 
surroundings.”— A'm, ed. Jarred, ii. 173.] 

1863.—“ In Ayr a the Hollanders have also 
an House. . . . Formerly they had a good 
trade there in selling Scarlet ... as also 
in buying thoso c'oths of JeUponr and 
Laknau, at 7 or 8 days journey from 
.1 tfra, where they also keep an house. . . .” 
- - Bernier, K.T. 94 ; [ed. Constable, 292, who 
identifies Jelafionr with Juliilpur-Niihir in 
the Fyzabad district.] 

LUDDOO, s. H. laijijfr. A common 
native sweetmeat, consisting of balls 
of sugar and ghee, mixt with wheat 
and gram flour, and with cocoanut 
kernel rasped, 

[1826.—“ My friends . . , called mo boor 
ke luddoo, or the great man’s sport."— 
1‘anduran.g llaki, ed. 1873, i. 197. 

[1828.—“When at large we cannot even 
get rabri (porridge), but in prison we eat 
ladoo (a sweetmeat)."— Tod, Annals, Cal¬ 
cutta reprint, ii. 185.J 


LUGOW, TO, v. This is one of 
those imperatives transformed, in 
Anglo-Indian jargon, into infinitives, 
which are referred to under BUNOW, 
PUCKEROW. H. inf. lagd-nd, im- 

{ lenitive lagd-o. The meanings of 
agtlnd , as given by Shakespear, are: 
“to apply, close, attach, join, fix, 
affix, ascribe, impose, lay, add, place, 
put., plant, set, shut, spread, fasten, 
connect, plaster, put to work, employ, 
engage, use, impute, report anything 
in the way of scandal or malice”— 
in which long list, lie has omitted 
one of the most common uses of the 
verb, in its Anglo-Indian form loyow , 
which is “ to lay a boat alongside the 
shore or wharf, to moor.” The. fact is 
that laydnd is the active form of the 
neuter verb lay-nd, ‘to touch, lie, to 
be in contact with,’ and used in all the 
neuter senses of which laydnd expresses 
the transitive senses. Besides neuter 
lay nd, active laydnd, we have a 
secondary casual \erb, lay wand, ‘to 
cause to apple.’ &c. Layud, laydnd 
are presumably the same words as our 
lie, and lay , A.-S. liryan, and leryan, 
mod. Germ, lieyn> and leyen. And the 
meaning ‘lay’ underlies all the senses 
which Shakespear gixos <>i Uiyd-nd. 
[See Skeat, Concise Etyut. hid. s.v. lie.] 

11339. - “They lug&oed, or were fastened, 
about a quarter of a'nilc below u>. . . .”— 
Jkiridson, Tran Is in t’/ijiir La/at, ii. 20.] 

LUMBERDAR, *. Hind, lam- 

barddr, i word formed from the 
English word ‘iiohilirr’ with the Pors. 
termination -Jar, and meaning properly 
‘the. man who is registered by a 
number.’ “The registered representa¬ 
tive. of a coparcenary community, who 
is responsible for Government revenue.” 
( Carney y). “ The cult i vat or w ho, either 
on his own account, or as the repre¬ 
sentative of other members of the 
village, ]kiyh the Government dues and 
is registered m the Collector’s Roll 
according to lijs number ; a» the repre¬ 
sentative of the rest he may hold the 
office by descent or bv election.” 
( JCilson). 

[1875. — “. . . Hhota Khan . . . was 
exceedingly useful, and really frightened 
the astonished Lambadars.” — Wilson, Abode 
of Ntuno, 97.] 

LUNGOOR, si Hind, lamjdr, from 
Skt. Idnyulin, ‘caudatus.’ The great 
white-bearded ape, much patronized 
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l»y Hindus, and identified with the 
monkey-god Honuman. The genus is 
Presbytes , Illiger, of which several 
species are now discriminated, hut the 
differences are small, [See Blanford , 
Mammalia , 27, who classes the Langur 
as Kemnajritheciis mtellns.'] The animal 
is well described by Aelian in the 
following quotation, which will recall 
to many wnat they have witnessed in 
the suburbs of Benares and other great 
Hindu cities. The Lnmfiir of the 
Pram is /*. Kntdlux. 

c. 250.-“ Among the I'rasii of India they 
say that there exists a kind of ape with 
human intelligence. Thc-o animals seen) to 
Vie about tho size of Hyrennian dogs. Their 
front hair looks all grown together, and any 
one ignorant of the truth would say that it 
was dressed artificially. The board is like 
that of a satyr, and the tail strong like that 
of a lion. All the rest of the body is white, 
but tho head anil tho tail are red. These 
creatures are tame and gentle in character, 
but by race and manner of life they are wild. 
They go almiit in crouds in tho suburbs of 
Lotayf (now Lut.igf is a city of the Indians) j 
and cat the boiled rice that is put out for 1 
them by the King's order. Every day their 
dinner is elegantly set out. Having eaten 
their till it is said that, they return to their 
parents in the woods in an orderly manner, , 
and never hurt anybody that, they meet I 
by tho way." -- A.haii, !>• Sal. Annual. ! 
xvi. 10. 

1825.—“ An alarm was given by one of the 
sentries in consequence of a baboon drawing 
near bis post. The character of the intruder 
was, however, soon detected by one of the 
Suwarrs, who on the Sepoy’s repeating his 
exclamation of the broken English ‘ Who 
goes ’ere ? ‘ said with a laugh, ‘ Why do you 
challenge tho lungoor? ho eannut answer 
you.’ ” -It/-her, ii. So. 

1859. - “I found myself in immediate 
proximity to a sort of parliament or general 
assembly of the largest and most human¬ 
like monkeys I had ever seen. There were 
at leant 200 of them, great, lungoors. some 
quite four feet high, the jetty black of their 
faces enhanced by a fringe of snowy whisker." 
—-Leirin, A Fly on tin 1 Whrrt, 49. 

1884.—“Less interesting personally than 
the gibbon, hut an animal of very developed 
social instincts, is Semnupitheto* entelfas, 
otherwise the Bengal langur, file) fights 
for his wives according to a custom not 
unheard of in other cases; but what is 
peculiar to liim is that, tho vanquished males 
‘ receive charge of all tho young ones of 
their own sex, with whom they retire to 
some neighbouring jungle.' Schoolmasters 
and private tutors will read this with 
interest, as showing the origin and early 
disabilities of their profession .”—Saturday 
Rev., May 31, on Sirrndalr't Nat. Hist. of 
JliamMalia of India, Ac. 


LUNGOOTY, s. Hind, langoti. 
The original application of this word 
seems to be the scantiest modicum of 
covering worn for decency by some of 
the lower classes when at work, and 
tied before and behind by a string 
round the waist; but it is sometimes 
applied to the more ample dhoti (see 
DHOTY). According to It. Drummond, 
in Guzerat the “ Langoth. or Lungota ” 
(as he writes) is “a pretty broad piece 
of cotton cloth, tied round the breech 
by men and boys bathing. . . . The 
diminutive is LangOtee, a long slip of 
cloth, stitched to a loin band of the 
same stuff, and forming exactly tlie 
T bandage of English Surgeons. . . .” 
This distinction is probably originally 
correct, and the use of lunguta by 
Abdurrazzak would .agree with it. 
The use of the word lias spread to 
some of the Indo-Chinese countries. 
| In the quotation from Mocuuet it is 
j applied in speaking of an American 
Indian near the lb Amazon. But the 
writer had been in India. 

e. 1422. 11 The blacks nf this country have 

| the butty nearly naked : they wear only 
bandages round < he middlecalled lanlcout&h, 
which descend from the nave! to above tho 
knee." -Alularru.:sdl-, in India in AT. Cent. 
17. 

1528.--“Their peasants and the lower 
classes all go about naked. They tie on a 
thing which they call a langoti, which is a 
piece of clout that hangs down two spans 
from the navel, as a cover to their naked¬ 
ness. Below this pendant modesty-clout 
is another slip of cloth, one end of which 
they fasten before to a .string that ties on 
the langoti, and then passing the slip of 
cloth between the two legs, bring it up and 
fix it to the string of tho langoti behind.” 
— Huber , 333. 

c. 1609.—“I.eur oapitainu auoit fort 
bonno fa^'on, encore qu'il fust tout nud et 
luy soul auoit vn langoutin, qui est vne 
petite piece do coton pointe."- Mvcquet, 77. 

1653.—“Langouti est une pifece de lingo 
dont les Indou sc seruent it eueher les parties 
natnrclles ."—JJe la Bouflayr-ledloui, ed. 
1657, p. 517. 

[1822.—“The boatmen go nearly naked, 
seldom wearing more than a l&ngutty. . . ." 
— Wallace, Fifteen Years in India , 410.] 

1869.—“Son costume so compose, comma 
celni de tous les Canibodgiens, d'une veste 
courto et d’un langouti. ’— Rev. de* Deux 
Monde sr, lxxix. 854. 

“They wear nothing but the InngOty, 
which is a string round the loins, and a 
pieco of cloth about a hand’s breadth fastened 
to it in front.”— (Ref. lost), p. 26. 
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LUNKA, n.p. Skt. Lanka. The 
oldest name of Ceylon in the literature 
both of Buddhism and Brahmanism. 
Also ‘an island ’ in general. 

-, s. A kind of strong cheroot 

much prized in the Madras Presidency, 
and so called from being made of 
tobacco grown in the ‘islands’ (the 
local term for which is lanka) of the 
Godavery Delhi. 


M 


MA-BAP, s. Mn ma-bap haikhudd- 
wand!’ ‘You, my Lord, are my moth el¬ 
and father !' Tliis is an address from 
a native, seeking assistance, or begging 
release from a penalty, or reluctant to 
oliey an order, which the young sahib 
hears at first wjtli astonishment, but 
soon as a matter of course, 

MAKAR , n.p. The name given in 
the Middle Ages by the Arabs to that 
coast of India which we call Coro- 
mandel. The word is Ar. ma’bar, ‘ the 
ferry or crossing-place.’ It is not clear 
how the name came to be, applied, 
whether because the Arab vessels 
habitually touched at its ports, or be¬ 
cause it was the place of crossing to 
Ceylon, or lastly whether it was not 
an attempt to give meaning to some 
native name. [The Madras Gloss, says 
it was so called because it was the 
place of crossing from Madura to 
Ceylon ; also see Logan , Malabar, i. 
280.] We know no occurrence of the 
term earlier than that which we give 
from Abdallatif. 

c. 1203. — “I saw in the hands of an 
Indian trader very beautiful mats, finely 
woven and painted on both sides with most 
pleasing colours. . . . 'i’he merchant told 
me . . . that these mats were woven of 
the Indian plantain . . • and that they 
sold in Mabar for two dinars apiece.”— Aba- 
Attattf, Relation de CEgypte, p. 31. 

1279-86. — In M. Pauthier’s notes on 
Marco Polo very curious notices are ex¬ 
tracted from Chinese official annals regard¬ 
ing the communications, in the time of 
Kublai Kaan, between that Emperor and 
Indian States, including Ma-pa-’rh.--(8ee 
pp. 600-605), 

c. 1292.—-“When yon leave the Island 
of Seilan and sail westward about 60 miles, 


you come to the great province of Maabar, 
which is styled India the Greater: it is the 
best of all the Indies, and is on the main¬ 
land.”— Marco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 16. 

c. 1300. — “The merchants export from 
Mabar silken stuffs, aromatic roots; large 
earls are brought from the sea. The pro- 
uctions of this country are carried to Tr&k, 
Khurfo&n, Syria, Russia and Europe." — 
Rttxhiditddln, in Elliot, i. 69. 

1303. — “In the beginning of this year 
(703 ii.), the Maliki-’Azam, Takiu-d-din . . . 
departed from the country of Hind to tho 
passage (mu bar) of corruption. Tho King 
of Ma’bar was anxious to obtain his property 
and wealth, but Malik Mu’azwun Sir£ju-d- 
din, son of the deceased, having secured his 
goodwill by the payment of 200,000 dinars, 
not only obtained tho wealth, but rank also 
of his father.”— WassAf, in Elliot, iii. 45. 

1310.—“The country of Ma’bar, which is 
so distant from Dehli that a man travelling 
with all expedition could only reach it after 
a journey of 12 months, there the arrow of 
any holy warrior had not yet reached.”-- 
Amir KhusrH, in Elliot, iii. 85. 

c. 1330.— “The third part (of India) is 
Mu’lur, which begins some three or four 
days journey to the eastward of Kaulam ; 
tins territory lies to the east of Malabar. 

. . . It. is stated that tho territory Ma’bar 
begins at the Cape Kumhari, a name which 
applies both to a mountain and a city. . . . 
Biyyardilwal is tho residence of the Prince 
of Ma’bar, for whom horses are imported 
from foreign countries.”— Al'iil/eda, in ililde- 
mnster, p. 185. We regret to soe that 
M. Guyard, in his welcome completion of 
Keinaud’stranslation, of ALulferia. absolutely, 
in some places, substitutes ‘-Coromandel’’ 
for “Ma’bar.” It is French fashion, but a 
bad one. 

c. 1498.—“Zo doser stat Kangera anlen- 
den a!le Kouffschyff die in den landen zo 
dovn hauen, ind lijcht, in cynor provincie 
Moabar gcr.ant." — Pilgerfahrt des Ritters 
Arnold von Jlarff (a fiction-monger), p. 140. 

1753.— “Selon cct. autoritA le pays du 
continent qui fait face a l’tle de Ceilan est 
Maabar, ou le grande lndc: ot cette inter¬ 
pretation de Marc-Pol est autant phis juste, 
quo muha est un terme Tndien, et propre 
mfime k quolques langues Scythiques ou 
Tartares, pour significr grand. Ainsi, Maa¬ 
bar signifie la grande region.”— D’Anvilte, 
p. 105. The great Geographer is wrong ! 

MACAO, n.p. 

a. The name applied by the Portu¬ 
guese to the small peninsula and 
the city built on it, near the mouth 
of Canton River, which they have 
occupied since 1557. The place is 
called by the Chinese Ngatbm&n 
(Ngao, ‘bay or inlet,’ Mdn, ‘gate’). 
The Portuguese name is alleged to lie 
taken from A-md-ngao, ‘the Bay of 
Ama,’ i.e. ot the Mother, the so-called 
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* Queen of Heaven,’ a patroness of sea¬ 
men. And indeed Amaeao is an old 
form often met with. 

c. 1567.—“Hanno i Portogheai fotta vna 
picciola cittide in vna Isola vicina a’ i liti 
della China cbiamato Machao . . . ma i 
datii aono del Rfe della China, e vanno a 
pngarli a Canton, bellimima cittltde, e di 
grande iroportanza, distante da Mwhao due 
giomi e mezzo." — Cesare de' Federid, in 
Jtamusio, iii. 391. 

o. 1670.—“On the fifth day of our voyage 
it pleased God that we arrived .at . . . 
Lampacau, where at that time the Forluga/s 
exercised their commerce with the Chineses, 
which continued till the year 1657, when the 
Mandarins of Canton, at the request of the 
Merchants of that Country, gave us the port 
of Macao, where the trade now is ; of which 
place (that was hut a desart Hand before) 
our countrymen made a very goodly planta¬ 
tion, wherein there were houses worth three 
or four thousand Duckat>. together with a 
Cathedra! Church. . . ."—I 1 into, in Coy an, 
p. 315. 

1584. —‘‘There was in Machao a religious 
man of the order of the harofoote friars of 
S. Francis, who vnders tending the groat 
.and good desire of this king, did sonde him 
by cortaine Portugal merchants ... a cloth 
whereon was painted the day of lodgement 
and hell, and that by an excellent work¬ 
man.”— Mendoza, ii. 39-1. 

1585. — “Tliey came to Amaeao, in Iuly, 
1585. At the same tiino it seasonably 
hapned that Linsilan was commanded from 
the court to procure of the Strangers at 
Amaeao, certaine goodly feathers for the 
King." — From the Jesuit Accounts, in 
Purckas, iii. 330. 

1599 ... — “Amaeao.” See under 
M0N800N. 

1602. — “Being come, as heretofore I 
wrote your Worship, to Macao a city of 
the l’ortugals, adjoyning to the firmo Land 
of China, where there is a Colledgo of our 
Company."— Letter from Diego de Pantoia, 
in Purchas, iii. 350. 

J 1611.—“Therecamo a Jesuit from a place 
led Langasack (see LANGASAQUE), 
which place the Carrack <>f Amakau yearly 
was wont tocome.”— Dancers, letters, i. 146. J 

1615.—“ He advisetb mo that 4 jitncks are 
arrived at Langaaaque from Chanehew, 
which with this ship from Amacau, will 
cause all matters to be sould chepe. ”— Cocks’s 
Diary , i. 35. 

[ ,, “. . . carried them prisoners a- 

board the great ship of Amacau." — Foster, 
Letters, iv. 46.] 

1625. — “That course continued divers 
yeeres till the Chinois growing lesse feare- 
full, granted them in the greater Hand a 
little Peninsula to dwell in. In that place 
was on Idoll, which still remained to be 
aeene, called Ama, whence the Peninsula 
was called Awiaoaa, that is Amas Bay."— 
Purchas, iii 319. 


b. MACAO, MACCAO, was also 
the name of a place on the Pegu River 
which was the port of the city so 
called in the day of its greatness. A 
village of the name still exists at the 
spot. 

• 

1554.—“ The hoar (see BAHAR) of 
contains 120 bifas, each bi^a 100 tlcals 
(q.v.) . . — A. Nunes, p. 39. 

1568.—“Si fa commodamente il viaggio 
sino _ a Maccao distante da Pegu dodeci 
miglia, e qui si sbarca.”— Vet, Federici, in 
Jiatnusio, iii. 395. 

1587.—“From Cirion wc went to Macao, 
kc.” — 11. Fitch, in JIakl. ii. 391. (See 
DELING). 

1599. —- “The King of .4mtam is now 
ending his business at the Town of Macao, 
carrying thence the Silver which the King 
of To a yii had left, exceeding three millions?* 
— N. PnuenUi, in l‘iurhas K iii. 1748. 

MAGAREO, s. A term applied hv 
old voyagers to the phenomenon of 
the bore, or great tidal wave as seen 
especially in the Gulf of Cambay, 
and in the Sitang Estuary in Pegu. 
The word is used by them as if it were 
an Oiieutal word. At one time we 
were disposed to think it might be 
the Skt. word makara, which is applied 
to a mythological sea-monster, and to 
the Zodiacal sign Capricorn. This 
might easily have had a mythological 
association with the furious phenome¬ 
non in question, and several of the 
names given to it in various parts of 
the world seem due to associations of 
a similar kind. Thus the old English 
word Ocgir or Eagre for the bore on 
the Severn, which occurs in Drayton, 
“ seems to be a reminiscence of the old 
Scandinavian deity Ocgir, the god of 
the stormy sea.”* [This theory is re¬ 
jected by N.E.D. s.v. Eagre.] One of 
the Hindi names for the phenomenon 
is MerulM, 1 The Ram ’; whilst in 
modern Guzerat, according to R. 
Drummond, the natives call it ghord v 
“likening it to the war horse, or a 
squadron of them.” t But nothing 
could illustrate the naturalness of such 
a figure as makara, applied to the bore, 
better than the following paragraph in 
the review-article just quoted (p. 401), 
which was evidently penned without 
any allusion to or suggestion of such an 


* See an interesting paper in the Saturday 
Review of Sept 20, 1883, on he Ifascaret. 

f Other names for the hoi* In India are; Hind, 
hutnmd, and In Bengal ban. 
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origin of the name, and which indeed 
makes no reference to the Indian 
name, but only to the French names 
of which we shall presently speak : 

“Compared with what it used to be, if 
old descriptions may t>e trusted, the Mas- 
caret is now stripped of its terrors. It 
resembles the great nature-force which used 
to ravage the valley of the Seine, like one of 
the mythical dragon* which, as legends tell, 
laid whole districts waste, about ns much as 
a lion confined in a cage resembles the free 
monarch of the African wilderness.” 

Take ateo the following : 

1885.—“ Here at his mouth Father Meghna 
is 20 miles broad, with islands on his breast 
as large as English counties, and a great 
tidal boro which made a daily and ever- 
varying excitement. ... In Hoop water, 
it passed merely ns a large rolling billow; 
but in the shallows it rushed along, roaring 
like a crostcd and devouring monster, before 
which no small craft could live.”— lA.-Vol. 
T. Lewin, .1 Fig on the Wheel, 161-102. 

But unfortunately we can find no 
evidence of the designation of the 
phenomenon in India by the name of 
makara or the like; whilst both 
mascaret (as indicated in the quotation 
just made) and macree are found in 
French as terms for the bore. Both 
terms appear to belong properly to the 
Garonne, though mascaret Inis of late 
began on the Seine to supplaut the 
old term barn, which is evidently the 
same as our bore. [The N.E.I). sug¬ 
gests O. N. barn, ‘ wave.'] Lit tre can 
suggest no etymology for mascaret ; he 
mentions a whimsical one which con¬ 
nects the word with a place on the 
Garroue called St. Mucaire, hut only 
to reject it. There would be no im¬ 
possibility in the transfer of an Indian 
word of this kind to France, ary more 
than in the other alternative, of the 
transfer of a French term to India in 
such a way that in tin: 16th century 
visitors to that country should have 
regarded it as an indigenous word, if 
we had hut evidence of its Indian 
existence. The date of Littrtf's earliest 
quotation, which we borrow below, is 
also unfavourable to the probability of 
transplantation from India. There 
remains the possibility that the word 
is Basque. The Saturday Reviewer 
already quoted says that lie could find 
nothing approaching to Mascaret in a 
Basque French Diet., hut this hardly 
seems final. 

The vast rapidity of the flood-tide in 
the Gulf of Cambay is mentioned by 


Mas’ud!, who witnessed it in the year H. 
303 (a.d. 910) i. 955 ; also less precisely 
by Ion Batuta (iv. 60). There is a 
r on it in the Bo. Govt. Selections , 
No." xxvi., from which it appears 
that the bore wave reaches a velocity 
of 10£ knots. [See also Forbes, Or. 
Mem. 2nd. ed. i. 313.] 

1553.— “ In which time there came hither 
(to Din) a concourse of many vessels from the 
lied Hen, the Persian Gulf, and all the 
coast of Arabia and India, so that the places 
within the Gulf of Cambnya, which had be¬ 
come rich and noble by trade, were by this 
port undone. And this becauso it stood 
outside of the Macareos of the Gulf of 
Cambayn, which wore tho cause of the loss 
of many ships.”— Harms, II. ii. cap 9. 

lf)68,- - “These Hholds (G. of Cambay) are 
nn hundred and foure-score miles about in 
a straight or gulfe, which they call M&C&reo 
(Mticciicei) in orig.) which is as much as to 
say a raw of a Tide.’*— Master V- Frederick, 
lla/cl. ii. 342; [ami comp. ii. 362]. 

1533.—“And having sailed until the 23d 
of tho said month, wo found ourselves in tho 
neighbourhood of the M&careo (of Martaban) 
which is the mist marvellous thing that ever 
was heard of in the way of tides, anti high 
waters. . . . Tho water in the channel rises 
to the height of a high tree, ami then the 
boat is set to face it, waiting for tho fury 
of the tide, which comes on «ith such 
violence that the noise is that of a great 
earthquake, insomuch that the boat is 
soused from ‘■tern to stern, and carried by 
that impulse swiftly up the channel." — 
tiaeparo Halin', tf. 91c, 92. 

1613. —“Tho Macareo of waves is a dis¬ 
turbance of the sea, like water boiling, in 
which tho sea casts up its waves in foam. 
For the space of an Italian mile, and within 
that distance only, this boiling and foaming 
occurs, whilst all the rest of the sea is 
smooth and was doss as a jmnd. . . . And 
the stories of the Malays assert that it is 
caused by souls that are pissing tho Ocean 
from one region to another, or going in rajitas 
from the Gulden Ohcrsoncsus . , . to tbo 
river Ganges. ’ 1 —(Jodinho de. Eredia , f. 41 r. 
[See Hkeat, Malay Magic, 10 scq.] 

1614. —“ . . . thence to the Gulf of 
Cambaya with the impetuosity of tho cur¬ 
rents which are called Macareo, of whose 
fury strange things are told, insomuch that 
a stone thrown with force from the hand 
even in the first speed of its projection does 
not move more swiftly than those waters 
run,”— Borarro, MB. 

1727.—“A Body of Waters comes rolling 
in on the Hand, whose Front is above two 
Fathoms high, and whatever Body lies in its 
Way it overturns, and no Ship can evade its 
Force, but in a Moment is overturned, this 
violent Boer tho Natives called a M&ckrea.” 
— A. Hamilton, ii. 33 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 82]. 

1811.—Solvyns uses the word M&ertfe as 
French for ‘ Bore,’ and in English describee 
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his print ft* “. . . the represont&tion of a 
phenomenon of Nature, the Maerie or tide, 
at the mouth of the river Ougly.”— Jas 
Hindou* , izi. 

MACASSAR, up. In Malay Mann- 
kasar , properly the name of a people 
of Celebes (q.v.), but now the name of 
a Dutch seaport and seat of Govern¬ 
ment on the W. coast of the S.W. 
peninsula of that spider-like island. 
The last quotation refers to a time 
when we occupied the place, an episode 
of Anglo-Indian historv almost for¬ 
gotten. 

[1005-6—“ A description of the Hand 
Seiches or Makassar. ” — Birduxnei, Letter 
Hook, 77. 

[1610. “Seiches or Makassar, wherein 
are spout and uttered these wares following." 
—Dan cum, Lettirn, i. 71. 

11664-5.- “ . . . and anon to Gresham 
College, where, among other good discourse, 
there was tried the great povson of Mac- 
cassa upon a ilogg, hut it had no effect 
all the time we sat there.”— D'jit/s, Dairy, 
March 15; ed. \Y hull ley, iv. 372.] 

1816. “Letters from Macassar of the 
20th and 27th of June (1315), communicate 
the melancholy intelligence of the death of 
Lieut. T. C. Jackson, of the 1st Hegt. 
of Native Bengal Infantry, and Assistant 
Resilient of Macassar, during an attack on a 
fortified village, dependent on the dethroned 
Raja of Boni." -/is. Journal, i. 297. 


or ‘bark of clove,’ which may have 
been either a cause of the mistake or 
a part of it. The mistake in question, 
in one form or another, prevailed for 
centuries. One of the authors of this 
book was asked many years ago by a 
respectable Mahommedan of Delhi if 
i it were not the case that cinnamon, 
clove, and nutmeg were the produce of 
one tree. The prevalence of the mis¬ 
take in Europe is shown by the fact 
that it is contradicted in a work of 
the 16th century (BrxJaei, Comment, 
in Jlieophrastum, 992); and by the 
quotation from Funnel. 

The name mace may have come 
from the Ar. basbdsn , possibly in some 
confusion with the ancient macir. [See 
Skeat, Concise Diet, who gives F. made , 
which was confused with M. F. rnacer, 
probably Lat. nutcer , /mcir , doubtless 
of Eastern origin.] 

c, 1150. -“On its shores (>.?. of the sea of 
Sanf or Champa), are the dominions of a 
King called Mihraj, who possesses a great 
number of jiopulous and fertile islands, 
covered with fields and pastures, and pro¬ 
ducing ivory, camphor, nutmeg, mace, 
clove, aloeswood, cardamom, ctibeb, &c ."— 
Eflrtxt. i. KJ); seo also 51. 

c. 1347.--“The fruit of the clove is the 
nutmeg, which we know as tho scented nut. 
The flower which grows upon it is the mace 
; lluutbdsa). Ami this is what l have .-cen 


MACE, s. 

a. The crimson net-like mantle, 
winch envelops the hard outer shell 
of the nutmeg, when separated and 
dried constitutes the mure of com¬ 
merce. Hauliurv and Fluekiger arc 
satisfied that the attempt to identify 
the Macir , Mucer , &o., of Pliny and 
other ancients with mace is a mistake, 
■as indeed the. sagacious Garcia also 
pointed out, and Ohr. Acosta still 
more precisely. The. name does not 
seem to be mentioned by Mas’ud!; it 
is not iu the list of aromatics, 25 in 
number, which lie details (i. 367). It 
is mentioned by Edrisi, who wrote 
<*. 1160, and whose information gener¬ 
ally was of much older date, though we 
do not know what word lie uses. The 
fact that nutmeg and mace are the 
product of one plant seems to have led 
to the fiction that clove and cinnamon 
also cante from that same plant. It 
is, however, true that a kind of aro¬ 
matic bark was known in the Arab 
pharmacopoeia of the Middle Ages 
under the name of kirfal -al-laranful 


with my own eyes." - Urn Hatula, iv. 243. 

c. 1370. —“A gret Yle and great C'ontree, 

, that men clepen Java. . . . There growen 
idle mnnere of Spicurie more plentyfnus 
liche than iu any other contreo, as of Gyn- 
i gevera, Clowegviofivs. Canelle, Zedowa'lle, 
Notermigcs. and Maces. And wytethe wel, 
i that the Xotemuge boreth the Maces. For 
j righto as the Note of tho Haselle hath an 
| Husk withouten, that the Note is closed in, 
j til it be rii>e, and after falleth out; righto 
, so it is of the Notenmge and of the Maces." 
j -St, John Mamali i il/e, ed. 1866, p. 187-188. 
This is a remarkable passage for it is in- 
terjiolated by Maundeville, from superior 
information, in what he is Inirrowing from 
Odoric. The comparison to tho hazel-nut 
husk is just that used by Hanbury & 
Fluekiger (/ ‘harmucogrophin, 1st ed. 456). 

c. 1430.—“ Has (insulas Java) ultra xv 
dierum cursu dime reperiuntur insulae, 
orientem versus. Altera Sandai appellate, in 
rjuA nuces muscatae ct maces, altora Bandam 
nomine, in ouft sol ft gariofali producuntur." 
— Conti, in rofftjiut, De Var Fwtunae. 

1514.—“The tree that produces the nut 
(meg) and macis is all one. By this ship 
I send you a sample of them in tho green 
state.”— LtHer of Dior. da Kmpoli , in Archie. 
Star. Jtal. 81. 

1563.—“It is a very beautiful fruit, and 
pleasant to the taste; and you must know 
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that whoa the nut ii ripe it swells, and the 
first cover bunts as do the husks of our 
chestnuts, and shows the maca, of a bright 
vermilion like fine grain (i.r. coccus ); it is 
the most beautiful sight in the world when 
the trees are loaded, with it, and sometimes 
the maos splits off, and that is why the 
nutmegs often come without the mace.” — 
Garcia, t. 129e-130. 

[1602-3.—“ In yo r Provision you shall 
make in Nutmeggs and Mace haue you 
a greats care to receiue such as be good."— 
Bxrdvoood, First Letter Book, 36; also see 67.] 

1705.—“ It is the commonly received 
opinion that Cloves, Nutmegs, Mace, and 
Cinnamon all grow upon one tree; but 
it is a great mistake."— Funnel, in Dumpier, 
iv. 179. 

MACE, s. 

b. Jav. and Malay mds. [Mr. Skeat 
writes : “ Mds is really short for 
amds or emds , one of those curious 
forms with prefixed a, as in the 
case of abada, which are probably 
native, but may have been influenced 
by Portuguese.”] A weight used in 
Sumatra, being, according to Crawford, 
l-16th of a Malay tael (<i.v.), or about 
40 grains (but see below). Mace is 
also the name of a small gold coin of 
Achin, weighing 9 grs. and worth 
about Is. la. And »uw« was adopted 
in the language of European traders 
in China to denominate the tenth 
part of the Chinese Hang or tael of 
silver; the 100th part of the same 
value being denominated in like 
manner candareen (q.v.). The word 
is originally Skt. mama, ‘a liean,’and 
then * a particular weight of gold ’ | 
(comp. CARAT, RUTTEE). 

1539.—“. . . by intervention of this 
thirdsman whom the Moor employed as 
broker they agreed on my price with the 
merchant at seven mazes of gold, which in 
oar money makes a 1400 reys, at the rate of 
a half cruzado the mas." — Divio, cap. xxv. 
Cogan has, “the fishermen sold me to the 
merchant for seven mazes of gold, which 
amounts in onr. money to seventeen shillings 
and sixpence.”—p. 31. 

1554.—“ The weight with which they 
weigh (at Malaca) gold, musk, seed-pearl, 
coral, calambuco . . . consists of cates which 
contain 20 tael, each tael 16 mazes, each 
mas 20 cumduryns. Also one pa Mil 4 mazes, 
one mas 4 ritp/fe* (see» KOBANG), one 
cuptto 5 cumduryns (see CANDAREEN}."— 
A. Nunes, 39. 

1596.—“ likewise a Tael of Malacca is 16 
Masse." — Linschoten, 44; [Hak. Soc. i. 149]. 

1599.—“ Bezar sive Baear (♦.«. Besoar, 
q.v.) per Matas venditur.”— De Bry , ii. 64. 

1625.—“ 1 have also sent by Master 
Tomkins of their coins,(Achin) . . . that Is 


of gold named a Mas, and is ninepenoe- 
halfpenie nearest. 1 " — Capt. T. Dams, in 
Pnrchas, i. 117. 

1813.—“ Milbum gives the following table 
of weights used at Achin, but it is quite 
inconsistent with the statements of Craadurd 
and Linschoten above. 

4 oopangs = 1 mace 

5 mace — 1 may&m 

16 mayatn = 1 tale 

5 tales = 1 banoal 

20 bancals = 1 catty. 

200 catties = 1 bahar." 

Milbum, ii. 329. [Mr. Skeat notes that 
here “ copang" is Malay kupang; tale, tali / 
bancal, bougkal.) 

MAOHEEN, MAHACHEEN, n.p. 
This name, Mahd-chlna, “Great China,” 
is one by which China was known in 
India in the early centuries of onr era, 
and the term is still to he heard in 
India in the same sense in which Al- 
Biruni uses it, saying that all beyond 
the great mountains (Himalaya) is 
Mahd-chln. But “in later times the 
majority, not knowing the meaning cf 
the expression, seem to have used it 
pleonastically coupled with Chin, to 
denote the same thing, Chin and 
Mdchin , a phrase having some analogy 
to the way Sind and Hind was used 
to express all India, but a stronger one 
to Gog and Magog , as applied to the 
northern nations of Asia.” And 
eventually Chin was discovered to be 
the eldest son of Japhet, and Mdchin 
his grandson ; which is much the same 
as saying that Britain was the eldest 
son of Brut the Trojan, and Great 
Britain his grandson ! ( Cathay and the 
Way Thither, p. cxix.). 

In the days of the Mongol supremacy 
in China, when Chinese affairs were 
for a time more distinctly conceived in 
Western Asia, and the name of Maruti 
as denoting Southern China, uncon¬ 
quered by the Mongols till 1275, was 
current in the West, it would appear 
that this name was confounded with 
Mdchin, and the latter thus acquired 
a specific but erroneous applica¬ 
tion. One author uf the 16th century 
also (quoted by Klaproth, J. As. Soc. 
ser. 2, tom. i. 115) distinguishes Chin 
and Mdchin as N. and S. China, 
but this distinction seems never to 
have been entertained by the Hindus. 
Ibn Batuta sometimes distinguishes 
Sin (i.e. Chin) as South China from 
Khitdi (see CATHAY) as North 
China. In times when intimacy with 
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China had again ceased, the double 
name seems to have recovered its old 
vagueness as a rotund way of saying 
China, and had no more plurality of 
sense than in modern parlance Sodor 
and Man. But then comes air oc¬ 
casional new application of Mdchin to 
Indo-China, as in Conti (followed by 
Fra Mauro). An exceptional applica¬ 
tion, arising from the Arab habit of 
applying the name of a country to the 
capital or the chief port frequented bv 
them, arose in the Middle Ages, 
through which Canton became known 
in the West as the city of Mdchin, or in 
Persian translation Cliinkaldn, i.e. Great 
Chin. 

Mahdchina as applied to China : 

638.—“ 1 In what country exists the king¬ 
dom of tho (treat Thong t ' asked the king 
(SUaditya of Kanauj), r how far is it from 
this 1 ’ 

“ 4 It is situated,’ replied ho (Hwen T’sang), 
4 to the N.E. of this kingdom, and is distant 
several ten-thousands of li. It is the 
country which the Indian people call Mahft- 
china. "— f'H. Bonddh. ii. 254-255. 

c. 641.-- “ Mohochintan.” See quotation 
under CHINA. 

c. 1030.— 44 Some other mountains are 
called Iiarmakift, in which the (tangos has 
its source. These are impassable from tho 
side of the cold regions, aud beyond them 
lies Mftchin.”— Al-Birunl, in Elliot, i. 46. 

1501.—In the Letter of Amerigo Vespucci 
on the Portuguese discoveries, written from 
('. Verde, 4th June, we find mention among 
other new regions of Marchin. Published 
in Baldclli Bum’s It MU ion*, p. ciii. 

c. 1590.—“Adjoining to Asham is Tibet, 
bordering upon Khatii, which is properly 
M&h&cheen, vulgarly called Macheen. Tho 
capital of Khatai is Khan Baleegh, 4 days’ 
journey from the sea."— Ayeen, by Utadu'in, 
ed. 1800, ii. 4 ; [ed. Jarrett, ii. 118]. 

[c. 1665.— 44 . . . you told me . . . that 
Persia, Usboc, Kachgucr, Tartary, and 
Catay, Pegu, Siam, China and Matchine 
(m orig. Tchine. et Matchine) trembled at 
the name of the Kings of tho Indies."— 
Bernier, ed. Constable, 155 seg.] 

Applied to Southern China. 

o. 1300.—“ Khatiii is l<ounded on ono side 
by the country of Machin, which tho Chinese 
call Manzi. ... In tho Indian language 
S. China is called Maht-chin, »>. ‘Great 
China,’ and hence we derive the word 
Manzi."— Rashui-uddln, in II. des Mongols 
( Ijtnatrmire), xci. -xciii. 

c. 1348.—“ It was the Kaatn's orders that 
wo should proceed through Manzi, which 
was formerly known ns India Maxima " (by 
which he indicates Mahl-Chinft, see below, 
in Inst quotation) — John Marignolli, in 
Cathay, p. 354. 


Applied to Indo-China: 

c. 1430. — “Ea provincia (Ava)—MaM- 
nmn inoolae dicunt— . . , referta est ele- 
phantis.”— Conti, in Puggius, lie Var. For- 
tunas. . 

Chin and Machin: 

e. 1320.—“The curiosities of Chin and 
Machin, and the beautiful products of Hind 
and Sind.”— Wass&f, in Elliot, iii. 32. 

c. 1440.—“ Poi si retrova in quella isteasa 
provincia di Zag&tai Sanmarcant citth gran- 
dissima e ben populate, por la qual van no e 
vengono tutti quelli di Cini • Karin! e del 
Cataio, o mercanti o viandanti che siano.”— 
Barbaro, in Jlamusio, ii. f. 106». 

c. 1442.— “Tho merchants of the 7 climates 
from Egypt . . . from the whole of the 
realms of Chin and Michin, and from the 
city of Khanbalik, steer their course to this 
port.”— Abdurrazik, in Sot ices et Extracts, 
xiv. 429. 

[1503.--“Sin and Hasin." Sco under 
JAVA] 

Mahiichlu or Chin Kalan, for < 'anton. 

c. 1030.—In Sprenger’a extracts from Al- 
Birunl we have “ Sharghfid, in Chinese Saa/fi. 
This is Great China (Mkhhein ).’’—Post vnd 
Ilcise-routen dm Oran ts, 90. 

c. 1300.—“ This canal extends for n 
distance of 40 days’ navigation from Khan- 
baligh to Khingsai and Zaitun, tho ports 
frequented by the ships that come from 
India, and from the city of M&chin." — 
Rashid-addin, in Cathay, tic., 259-260. 

c. 1332.—“. . . after l had sailed east¬ 
ward over the Ocean Sea for many days 1 
came to that noble province Manzi. . . . 
The first city to which I came in this coun¬ 
try was called Cena-Kalan. and ’tis a city as 
big as three Venices."— Odoric, in Cathay, 
Ac., 103-105. 

c. 13-17.— 44 In the evening we stopped at 
another village, and so on till we arrived at 
Sin-Kalin, which is the city of Stn-ul-Sin 
. . . one of the greatest of cities, and one 
of those that has the finest of bazaars. One 
of the largost of these is tho porcelain 
bazaar, and from it china-ware is exported 
to tho other cities of China, to India, and to 
Yemen.”— Ibn. Batata, iv. 272. 

c. 1349.—“The first of these is called 
Manzi, the greatest and noblest province in 
the world, having no paragon in beauty, 
pleasantness, ami extent. In it is that 
noble city of Campsav, besides Zayton, 
Cynk&l&n, and many other cities .”—John 
Marignolti, in Cathay, fee., 373. 

MACHIS, s. This is recent Hiud. 
for ‘lucifer matches.’ An older and 
purer phrase for sulphur-matches is 
din'daiyd-saldi. 

MADAPOLLAM, n.n. This term, 
applying to a particular kind of cotton 
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cloth, and which often occurs in prices 
current, is taken from the name of a 
place on the Southern Delta-branch 
of the Godavery, properly Mddhava - 
palam, [Tel.Mrfif/uivayya-pdlemu, ‘forti¬ 
fied village of Modhava ’]. This was till 
1833 [according to the Madras Gloss. 
1827] the seat of one of the Company’s 
Commercial Agencies, which was the 
chief of three in that Delta ; the other 
two being Bunder Malunka and 
Injeram. Madapollam is now a staple 
export from England to India; it is 
a finer kind of white piece-goods, inter¬ 
mediate between calico and muslin. 

[1610.— “Madafunum is chequered, some¬ 
what fine and well requested in Pryaman.” 
— Darners, Letters, i. 74.] 

1673.—‘‘The English, for that cause (the 
unhoalthiness of Masulipatam), only at tlio : 
time of shipping, remove to Medopollon, i 
where they have a wholesome Seat Forty j 
Miles more North.”— Fryer, 35. ! 

[1684-85.—“ Mr. Benj* Northey having j 
brought up Musters of tho Madapoll” t.’ioth, 
Itt is thought convenient that the same bo 
taken of him. . . — Cringle, Diary Ft. 

St. Geo. lstser. iv. 49.] 

o. 18-10.—“PierretteeAtdo jolies chemises 
en Madapolam.”— Dalzac, Pierrette. 

1879.—. . liveliness soems to be tho 
unfailing characteristic of autographs, fans, | 
Cremona fiddles, Louis Quator/.o snuff-boxes, | 
and the like, however sluggish pig-iron and 
Madapollams may be.”—.Suf. Renew, .Jan. 
11, p. 45. I 

MADRAFAXAO, s. This appears 
in old Portuguese works us the name 
of a gold coin of (luzerat; perhaps 
representing Muzttffar-shtihi. There 
were several kings of (luzerat of this i 
name. The one in question was j 
probably Muzatt'ar-Shali II. (1511- j 
1525), of whose coinage Thomas 
mentions a gold piece of 185 grs. 
{Patkdn Kings, 353). 

1554. —“There also come to this city 
Madr&f&xaoa, which are a money of Cam- 
baya, which vary greatly in price ; some 
are of 24 tangas of 60 reis the tanga, others 
of 23, 22, 21, and other prices according to 
time and value.”— A. Nunez, 32. 

MADRAS, n.p. This alternative 
name of the place, officially called by 
its founders Fort St. George, first 
appears alxmt the middle of the 17th 
century. Its origin has been much 
debated, but witn little result. One 
derivation, backed by a fictitious 
legend, derives the name from an 
imaginary Christian fisherman called 


Madarasen; but this may be pro- 
nouneed philologically impossible, as 
well as otherwise unworthy of serious 
regard.* Lassen makes the name Pi 
I»e a corruption of Manda-rdjya, 

‘ Realm of the Stupid !’ No one will 
suspect the illustrious author of the 
Jntiische Alterthumskumle to he guilty 
of a joke ; but it docs look as if some 
malign Bengalee bad suggested to him 
this gibe against the “Benighted”! 
It is indeed curious and true that, in 
Bengal, sepoys and the like always 
speak of the Southern Presidency us 
Mandrdj. In fact, howeier, all the 
earlier mentions of the name are in 
the form of Madraspal attain , ‘the citv 
of the Madras whatever the. Madras 
may have been. The earliest maps 
show Madraspatonam as the Mnlioiu- 
medan settlement, corresponding to the 
present Triplicane and Royapettah. 
The word is therefore probaoly of 
Mahommeduu origin ; and having got 
so far we need not hesitate to identify 
it with Madm» i, ‘a college.’ The 
Portuguese wrote this Ataslaraza (see 
Faria ij Sousa, Africa Portngmsa., 1681, 
p. 6) ; and the European name 
probably came from them, close neigh¬ 
bours as they were to Fort St. George, 
at Myluporo or San Thome. That 
there was such a Mad rasa in existence 
is established by the quotation from 
Hamilton, who was there about the, end 
of tlr* 17th century.! Fryer’s Map 
(1698, but illustrating 1672-73) repre¬ 
sents the Governor’s House as a build¬ 
ing of Mahommedan architecture, with 
a dome. This may have been the 
Mad rata itself. Lockyer also (1711) 
speaks of a “ College,” of which the 
building was “ very ancient” ; formerly 
a hospital, and then used apparently 
as a residence for young writers. But 
it is not clear whether the name 
“College” was not given on this last 
account. [The Madras Admin. Man. 
says: “The origin of this name has 
been much discussed. Mudrissa, a 
Mahommedan school, has lie.en sug¬ 
gested, which considering the date at. 
which the name is first found seems 
fanciful. Mawla is in Sanscrit ‘ slow.' 
Mandurdz was a king of the lunar race. 


* It in given in No. II. of Selections from, the 
Records of S. A rent District, p. 107. 

t In a Utter from poor Arthur Burnell, on 
which this paragraph is founded, he add*: “ It is 
aad that the moat Philistine town (in the German 
sense) in all the But should have such a name." 
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The place was probably called after 
this king” (ii. 91). The Madras Gloss. 
again writes: “ Hind. Madrds, Can. 
Madardsu, from Tel. Mandaradzu, 
name of a local Telegu Royer,” or 
ruler. The whole question has been 
discussed by Mr. Pringle (Diary Ft. St. 
Geo., 1st ser. i. 106 seqq.). He points 
out that while the earliest quotation 
given below is dated 1653, the name, in 
the form Madrazyatam, is used by the 
President and Council of Surat in a 
letter dated 29th December, 1640 (7. 0. 
Record «, O. C. No. 1764); “and the 
context makes it pretty certain that 
Francis Day or some other of the 
factors at the new Settlement must 
have previously made use. of it in 
reference to the place, or ‘rather,’ 
as the Surat letter says, ‘plot of 
ground 5 uttered to him. Tt. is no 
doubt just possible that in the 
course of the negotiations Day heard 
or caught up t lie name from the 
Portuguese, who were at the time in 
friendly relations with the English ; 
but the probabilities are certainly in 
the opposite, direction. The naijak 
from whom the plot was obtained 
must almost certainly have supplied 
the name, or what 1' la nr 1 b Day con¬ 
ceived to be the name. Again, as 
regards Hamilton’s mention of a 
‘college,’ Sir 11. Vale’s remark 
certainly goes too far. Hamilton 
writes, ‘Then* is a very Good Hospil.il 
in the Town, and the Company's 
Horse-stahies are neat, but. the old 
College where, a good many Gentlemen 
Factors are, obliged to lodge, is ill-kept 
in repair.’ This remark taken to¬ 
gether with that made bv Lnekyer . . . 
affords proof, indeed, that there was | 
a building known to the English as 
the ‘College.’ Rut. it does not follow 
that this, or any, building was dis¬ 
tinctively known to Miisulmans as the 
‘ madrasu.’ The ‘old College ’ of 
Hamilton may have been the successor 
of a Mosul man ‘ inadram ’ of some size 
and consequence, and if this was so 
the argument for the derivation would 
be strengthened. It is however equall v 
possible that some old buildings within 
the plot of territory acquired l>y Day, 
which had never been a ‘ madrasa,' was 
turned to use as a College or place 
where the young writers should live 
and receive instruction; and in this 
ease the argument, so far as it rests on 
a mention of ‘a College* by Hamilton 


and Lockyer, is entirely destroyed. 
Next as regards the probability that 
the first part of ‘ Madraspatanam. * is 
* of Mahommedan origin.* Sir H. 
Yule does not mention that date of 
the maps in which Madraspatanam is 
shown ‘ as the Mahommedan settlement 
corresponding to the present Triplicane 
and Royapettah ’; but in Fryers map, 
which represents the fort as he saw it 
in 1672, the name ‘ Madirass 1 —to 
which is added ‘the Indian Town 
with flat houses’—is entered as the 
designation of the collection of houses 
on the north side of the English town, 
and the. next makes it evident that in 
the year in question the name of 
Madras was applied chiefly to the 
crowded collection of houses styled 
in turn the ‘Heathen,’ the ‘Malabar,’ 
i and the ‘ Black ’ town. Tliii* considera- 
j tion does not necessarily disprove the 
supposed Musulman origin of ‘ Madras,’ 
but it undoubtedly weakens the chain 
of Sir H. Yule’s argument.” Mr. 

. Pringle ends by saying: “On the 
1 wdiole it is not unfair to say that the 
| chief argument in favour of the deri- 
! vation adopted bv Sir H. Yule is of a 
! negative kind. There are fatal objec- 
j tions to whatever other derivations 
[ have been suggested, but if the mongrel 
j character of the compound ‘ Madrasa- 
is disregarded, there is no 
fatal objection to the derivation from 
‘ madrasa.’ . . . If however that deri¬ 
vation is to stand, it must, not rest 
upon such accidental coincidences ns 
the use of the word ‘College’ by 
writers whose knowledge of Madras 
was derived from visits made from 30 
to 50 years after the foundation of the 
colony.”J 

16f>:!.-- “ Entailt desbanpiez le R. P. Zenon 
reipit lettres do Madraapatan de la deten¬ 
tion Hu Rev. P. Ephraim de Nencra par 
rinipii-iiinii de Portugal, pour avoir preschtS 
a Madraapatan quo lea fatholiques .jui 
fuiietoient et trampoient dans dcs puys lea 
images de Sainct Antoine do Pade, et de 
la Viergo Marie, estoient iinpios, et que les 
Indous a Unit le moip.s honorent ce qu’ila 
ostinient Sainct. . . ."—/><* la Bvullayf-I*- 
(fouc, ed. U157, ‘244. 

c. 1665.—“ Le Roi do (ruleonde a de 
grands Revenue. . . . Les Dmianes des 
marchnndises qui passent sur scs Terres, et 
celles das Porta de Masulijsitan et de Madras* 
patan, lui rapportent lieuucoup .”—The mint, 
v. 306. 

1672. —“. . . following upon Madras- 
patan, otherwise called Cninntpatan, where 
the English have a Fort called St, Qeorge, 
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chiefly garrisoned by Toepaaaa and Mist ices ; 
from this place they annually send fbrth 
their ships, as also from Suratte.”— Baldaeus, 
Germ. ea. 152. 

1673 .—“ Let us now pass the Pale to the 
Heathen Town, only parted by a wide 
Parrade, which is used for a Buzzar, or 
Mercate-place. Maderaa then divides itself 
into divers long ■ streets, and they are 
cheoquered by as many transverse. It 
enjoys some Choultries for Places of Justice; 
one Exchange; ono Pagod. . . ."—Fruer, 
38-39. 

1726. —“ The Town or Place, anciently 
called Chinapatnam , now called Madras- 
patnain, and Fort St. George.”— Letters 
Patent , in Charters of K.I. Company, 368-9. 

1727. —“ Fort St. George or Maderass, or 
as the Natives call it, China Patam, is a 
Colony and City belonging to the English 
East India Company, situated in one of the 
most incommodious Places 1 ever saw. . . . 
There is a very good Hospital in the Town, 
and the Company’s Horse-Stables are neat, 
but the Old College, whore a great ninny 
Gentlemen Factors are obliged to lodge, is 
kept in ill Repair.”—A. Hamilton, i. 364, fed. 
1744, ii. 182J. (Also see CHINAPATAM.) 

MADRAS, s. This name is applied 
to large bright-coloured handkerchiefs, 
of silk warp and cotton woof, which 
were formerly exported from Madras, 
and much used hv the negroes in the 
W. Indies as head-dresses. The word 
is preserved in French, hut is now 
obsolete in England. 

c. 1830.—“. . We found President 
Petion, the black Washington, sitting on a 
very old ragged sofa, amidst a confused 
mass of papers, dressed in a blue military 
undress frock, white browsers, and the ever¬ 
lasting M adias handkerchief bound round 
his brows.”— Tom Cringle , ed. 1863, p. 425. 

1846. —“Et Madamese manifesta ' C'dfcut 
nne de ces vieilles d€vin£es par Adrien 
Brauwer dans ses sorcifcrea pour le Sabbat 
. . . coiffde d’un Madias, faisant encore 
]«pillottes avec les imprimis, que recevait 
gratuitemen t son maltre." — Balzac, Le Cousin 
Pons , ch. xviii. 

MADRBM ALU CO, n.p. The name 
given by the Portuguese to the 
Mahommedan dynasty of Berar, called 
fmdd-shdht. The Portuguese name 
represents the title of the founder 
’ Imdd-ul-Mulk , (‘ Pillar of the State ’), 
otherwise Fatli Ullah Tmad Shah. 
The dynasty was the moat obscure of 
those founded ujxm the dissolution 
of the Bahmani monarchy in the 
Deccan. (See COTAMALUCO, IDALCAN, 
MELIQUE VERIDO, NlZAMALUCO, 
BABAIO.) It liegan about 1484, and 
in 1572 was merged in the kingdom of 


Ahmednagar. There is another Madre- 
maluco for Tmad-ul-Mulk) much 
spoken of in Portuguese histories, 
who was an important personage 
in Guzerat, and put to death with his 
own hand the sing Sikandar Shah 
(1526) ( Barros, IY. v. 3 ; Correa , ii. 
272, 344, &c.; Couto, Decs. v. and vi. 
passim). 

[1543.—See under COTAMALUCO.] 

1553.—“The Madre Maluco was married 
to a sister of the Hidalchan (see IDALCAN), 
and the latter treated this brother-in-law of 
his, and Meleque Verido as if they were liis 
vassals, especially the latter."— Barros, IV. 
vii. 1. 

1563. — “The Imademaluco or Madre - 
maluco, as we corniptly style bim, was a 
Circassian (Chergnes) by nation, and had 
originally lieen a Christian, and died in 
1546. . ." . I mad is as much as to say ‘ prop,’ 
and thus the other (of these princes) was 
called J mad maluco, or 1 Prop of the King¬ 
dom.’ . . — darria, f. 36r. 

Neither the chronology of Do Orta here, 
nor the statement of Imad-nl-Mulk's Circas¬ 
sian origin, agree with those of Firishta. 
The latter says that Fath-Ullah 'Imad Shall 
was descended from the heathen of Bija- 
nagar (iii. 485). 

MADURA, n.p., properly Madurei, 
Tam. Mathurai. This is still the name 
of a district in S. India, and of a city 
which appears in the Tables of Ptolemy 
as “ MhSovpa j3aai\eiov llau6i6vot." The 
name is generally supposed to l»e the 
same as that of Mathura, the. holy and 
much more ancient city of Northern 
India, from which the name was 
adopted (see MUTTRA), but modified 
after Tamil pronunciation* [On the 
other hand, a writer in J.R. As. Soc. 
(xiv. 578, n. 3) derives Madura from 
the Dravidian Madur in the sense of 
‘Old Town,’ and suggests that the 
northern Mathura may be an offshoot 
from it.) Madura was, from a date, 
at least its early as the Christian era, 
the seat of the Pandya sovereigns. 
These, according to Tamil tradition, 
as stated by Bn. Caldwell, had 
previously held their residence at 
KoUcei on the Tamraparni, the KAX*oi 
of Ptolemy. (See Caldwell, pp. 16, 95, 
101). The name of Mashtra, probably 
; as adopted from the holier northern 
Muttra, seems to have lieen a favourite 
among the Eastern settlements under 
Hindu influence. Thus we have 


* This perhaps Implies an earlier spread of 
northern influence than we aie justified in as¬ 
suming. 
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Matura in Ceylon ; the city and island 
of Madura adjoining Java ; and a town 
of the same name ( Madura ) in Burma, 
not far north of Mandate, Madeya of 
the maps. 

a.d. c. 70-80.—“Aliusutilior portusgentia 
Neacyndon qui vocatur Beoare. Ibi regna- 
bat Pandipn, longe ab emporio mediterraneu 
distant® oppido quod vocatur Modura.”— 
Pliny, vi. 26. 

[c. 1315.-“Ma*di." See CHORE.] 

c. 1347.—"The Sultan stopped a month at 
Fattan, and then departed for his capital. 
I stayed 15 days after his departure, and 
then started for his residence, which was at 
JCutra, a great city with wide streets. . . . 
I found there a pest raging of which people 
died in brief space . . . when 1 went out I 
saw only the dead and dying.”— Ibn Batuta, 
iv. 200-1. 

1311.—“. . . the royal canopy moved 
from BlrdhiSl . . . and 5 days afterwards 
they arrived at the city of M&thra . . . the 
dwelling-place of the brother of the R4( 
SunderPfindya. They found the city empty, 
for the R£( had fled with the R&nis, but 
had left two or three elephants in the temple 
of Jagn£r (Jaganath ).”—Amir KhutrC, in 
Elliot, iii. 91. 

MADUBA FOOT, s. A fnngoidal 
disease of the foot, apparently incur¬ 
able except by amputation, which 
occurs in the Madura district, and 
especially in places where the ‘ Black 
soil’ prevails. Medical authorities 
have not yet decided on the causes or 

S recise nature of the disease. See 
hlson, Madura, Pt. i. pp. 91-94; 
[Gribble, Cuddapah, 193]. 


MAOADOXO, n.p. This is the 
Portuguese representation, which has 

S assed into general European use, of 
fdkdash.au , the name of a town and 
State on the Somali coast in E. Africa, i 


now subject to Zanzibar. It has been \ 
shown by one of the present writers 
that Marco Polo, in his chapter on 
Madagascar, has made some confusion 
between Mogadoxo and that island, 
mixing up particulars relating to both. 
It is possible that the name of Mada¬ 
gascar was really given from Makda- 
shftu. as Sir R. Burton supposes; but 
he does not give any authority for 
his statement that the name of Mada¬ 
gascar “came from Makdishii (Maga- 

aoxo).whose Sheikh invaded 

it ” {Comment, on Camoes, ii. 520). 
(Owen (Narrative, i. 357) writes the 
name Mukdeesha, and Boteler {Nam r- 
tive, ii. 216) says it is pronounced by 


the Arabs Mdkddleha. The name is 
said to be Magaad-el-Shaia, “ Harbour 
of the Sheep, and the first syllable 
has been identified with that of Maq- 
dala and is said to mean “door” in 
some of the Galla dialects {Notes <6 
Queries, 9 ser. ii. 193, 310. Also see 
Mr. Gray’s note on Pyrard, Hak. Roc. i. 
29, and Dr. Burnell on Linschoten, Hak. 
Soe. i. 19.] 

c. 1330.— “On departing from Zaila, we 
sailed on the sea for 15 days, and then 
arrived at Makdashau, a town of great size. 
The inhabitants possess a great number of 
camels, and of these they slaughter (for 
food) several hundreds every day.”—/ta 
Batuta, ii. 181. 

1498.—“And we found ourselves before a 
great city with bouses of several stories, 
and in the midst of the city certain great 
palaces; and about it a wall with four 
towers; and this city stood .close upon the 
sea, and the Moors call it Magadoxo. And 
when we were come well abreast of it, we 
discharged many bombards (at it), and kept 
on our way along the coast with a fine wind 
on the poop.”— Roteiro, 102. 

1505.—“ And the Viceroy (Don Francisco 
D’Almeida) made sail, ordering the course 
to he made for Magad&xO, which he had 
instructions also to make tributary. But 
the pilots objected saying that they would 
miss the season for crossing to India, as 
it was already the 26th of August. . . — 

Correa, i. 56U. 

1514.—“. . . The most of them are Moors 
such as inhabit the city of Zofalla . . . and 
these people continue to be found in 
Maaamnic, Melinda, Mogodecio, Moracbilue 
(read Brava Chilve, i.r. Brava and Quiloa), 
and Moraliazza; which are all walled cities 
on the main land, with houses and streets 
like our own ; except Mazambich.”— Letter 
of Uiov. da Empoli, in AirAir. Stor. Jtal. 

1516.—“ Further on towards the Red Sea 
there is another very large and beautiful 
town called Magadoxo, belonging to the 
Moors, and it has a King over it, and is a 
place of great trade and merchandise.”— 
Barbosa, 16. 

1532.—“. . . and after they had passed 
Ca)>e Guardafu, Dom Estevao was going 
along in such depression that he was like to 
die of grief, on arriving at Magadoxo, they 
stopped to water. And the King of the 
country, hearing that there had come a son 
of the' Count Admiral, of whom all had 
ample knowledge as being the first to dis¬ 
cover and navigate on that coast, came to 
the shore to see him, and made great 
offers of all that he could require.”— Couto, 
IV. viii. 2. 

1727.—“ Magadoxo, or as the Portuguese 
call it, Magadodn, is a pretty large City, 
about 2 or 3 Miles from the Sea, from 
whence it has a very fine Aspect, being 
adorn'd with many high Steeples ana 
Mosques.”—A. Hamilton, 1 .12-13, [ed. 1744]. 
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MAGAZINE, s. This word is, of 
course, not Anglo-Indian, but may 
find a place here because of its origin 
from Ar. makhuzin, plur. of al-makhzan, 
whence Sp. almacen, almagacm, maga- 
cen , Port, almazem, armazem, Ital. ma- 
gazzino, Fr. magazin. 

c. 1340.—“The Sultan . . . made him a 
rant of the whole city of Slrl and all ita 
ouaes with the gardens and fields of the 
treasury (makhxan) adjacent to the city (of 
Delhi ).”—Ibn Batata , iii. 262. 

1539.—“A que Pero de Faria respondea, 
quo Lhe desse elle commissSo per mandar nos 
almuis, et que logo proveria no socorro que 
entendia ser neccssario."— Pinto, cap. xxi. 

MAHAJUN, s. Hind, from Skt. 
mnhd-jan, ‘great person.’ A banker 
and merchant. In Southern and 
Western India the vernacular word 
has various other applications which 
are given in Wilson. 

[1813.—“Mahajen, Mahajanum, n great 
person, a merchant.”— Gloss, to 5th Re/>. s.v.] 

c. 1861.— 

“ Down there lives a Mahajun—my father 
gave him a lull, 

I nave paid the knave thrice over, and 
here I'm paying him still. 

Ho shows mo a long stamp paper, and 
must have my land—must he ? 

If I were twenty years younger, he should 
get six feet by three.” 

Sir A. C. Lj/all, The. Old Pindarec. 

1885.—“The Mahajun hospitably enter¬ 
tains his victim, and speeds his homeward 
departure, giving no word or sign of his 
business till the time for appeal has gone 
by, and the decree is made absolute. Then 
the storm bursts on the head of the luckless 
hill-man, who finds himself loaded with an 
overwhelming debt, which he has never in¬ 
curred, and can never hope to discharge; 
and so he practically becomes the Mahajun'B 
slave for the rest of his natural life."— I A. 
Col. T. Lev/in, A Fly on the Wheel, 339. 

MAHANNAH, s. (See MEEANA.) 

MAHE, n.p. Properly Mdyilf. 
[According to the Madras Gloss, the Mai. 
name is Mayyazhi, mat , ‘black,’ azhi, 
‘river mouth’; but the title is from 
the French Mahd, being one of the 
names of Labourdonnais.] A small 
settlement on the Malabar coast, 4 in. 
S.E. of Tellicherry, where the French 
established a factory for the sake of 
the pepper trade in 1722, and which 
they still retain. It is not now of any 
importance. ' 

MAHI, n.p. The name of a consider¬ 
able river flowing into the upper part 


of the Gulf of Cambay. [“ The height 
of its banka and the fierceness of ita 
floods ; the deep gullies through which 
the traveller has to pass on his wav 
to the river, and perhaps, above all, 
the bad name of the tribes on its 
banks, explain the proverb: * When 
the Mahi is crossed, there is comfort ’ " 
Gazetteer, s.v.).] 

c. A.n. 80-90.—“NexteomoB another gulf 
. . . extending also to the north, at the 
mouth of which is an island called Baiones 
(Perim), and at the innermost extromity a 
great river called Mala.”— Perijitus, ch. 42. 

MAHOUT, s. The driver and 
tender of an elephant. Hind, vtahu- 
ttwf, from Skt. mahd-mdtra , ‘great 
in measure,’ a high officer, &c., so 
applied. The Sjtt. term occurs in 
this sense in the Mahdbhdrata ( c.g . iv. 
1761, &e.). The Mahout is mentioned 
in the 1st Book of Maccabees as ‘the 
Indian.’ It is remarkable that we find 
what is apparently mahd-mdtra , in the 
sense of a high officer in Hesychius : 

“ yiafiarpai, ol arparrjyol trap’ I vSoi$.” 

— Hesych. s.v. 

c. 1590.— Mast olephants (sec MUST). 
There aro fivo and a half servants to each, 
vj/.., first a Mahawat, who sits on the nock 
of tho animal and directs its movements. . . . 
fie gets 200 ddms per month. . . . Secondly 
a Bhoi, who sits behind, upon the rump of 
the elephant, and assists in battlo, ana in 
quickening the speed of the animal; but he 
often performs the duties of the Mahawat. 

. . . Thirdly the M<t’hx (see MATE). . . . 
A Met h fetches fodder, und assists in 
cuparisont'ig the elephant. . . .”—Ain, ed. 
Bloehlann, i. 125. 

1648. —“. . . and Mahouts for the ele¬ 
phants. . . .”—Van Twist, 66. 

1826.— “ I will now pass over the term of 
my infancy, which was employed in learning 
to read and write —my procoptor being a 
mahouhut, or elephant-driver---and will 
take up my adventures.”— Pundurang llari, 
21 ; [ed. 1873, i. 28]. 

1848.—“Then he descrilted a tiger hunt, 
and the niauner in which the Mahout of his 
elephant had been pulled off his seat by 
one of the infuriate animals.”— Thackeray, 
Vanity Fair, ch. iv. 

MAHRATTA, n.p. Hind. Mar- 
hatd, Marhaltd, Marhdtd ( Marhati, 
Marahti, Marhaiti), and Mardtlia. 
The name of a famous Hindu race, 
from the old Skt. name of their 
country, Mahd-rdshtra, ‘ Magna Regia' 

S On the other hand H. A. Acworth 
Ballads of the Marathas , Intro, vi.) 
lerives the word from a tribal name 
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Rath l or Rathdj ‘ chariot fighters,’ from 
rath, ' a chariot,’ thus Mahd-Rathd 
means ‘Great Warrior.’ This was 
transferred to the country and finally 
Banskritised into Mnhd-rdshtra. Again 
some authorities (Wilson, Indian Caste, 
ii. 48 ; Iladen-Powell, J. R. A*: Soc., 
1897, p. 249, note) prefer to derive the 
word from the Mlulr or Mahdr, a once 
numerous and dominant race. And 
see the discussion in the Jiombay Gazet¬ 
teer, T. pt. ii. 143 seg.] 

c. MO.—‘‘The planet (Saturn's) motion in 
AvleHhft. causes affliction to at)untie animals 
or products, and snake* ... in Phrva 
Phalgunl to vendors of liquors, women 
of the town, damsels, and the Mahrattas. 

. . —Brhat Saiihitil, tr. hy Krm, J.R. 

>«*■. 2nd ser. v. 64. 

640.— 11 Do lk il prit la direction du Nord- 
Ouest, traversa unc \asto foriH, et- . . . il 
nrriva an royaumo de Mo-ho-la-to (Mah&- 
r&shtra). . . .’‘—Pet. RamMK. i. 202; [ Bom - 
Any Gazetteer, I. pt. ii. 353], 

t\ 1 OttO.- “Do Dhnr, en so dirigeant vers 
It* midi, ptsipi’k la riviere do Nymyah on 
«.i unto 7 parasanges ; do la k Mahrat-dessa 
18 paras. ’’ - - Albmhii, in Reinaud's Frag- 


tribe; and the latter, signifying great or 
mighty (as explained by Hr. Fraser). . . 

— Holwell, Hitt. E gents, Ac,, i, 105. 

c. 1769. — Under a mezzotint portrait: 
"The Right Rouble George Lord Pigot, 
Baron Pigot of Patshul in. the Kingdom «f 
Ireland, President and Governor of and for 
all the Affairs of the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the East 
Indies, on the Coast of Choromandel, and 
Orixa, and of the Chmgee and Moratta 
Countries, Ac., Ac., Ac.” 
c. 1842.- 

“. . . Ah, for some retreat 
Deep in yonder Hhining Orient, where my 
life began to beat 

Whore in wild M&hratta battle fell my 
father evil starr’d.” 

— Tennyson, Locksley Jtnll. 

The following is in the true Hobson- 
Jobson manner: 

[1850.—“This term Marhatta or M&X- 
hutta, is derived from tl»e mode of warfare 
adopted by those men. Mar means to strike, 
and hutna. to get out of the way, t>, thoso 
who struck a blow suddenly and at once 
retreated out of harm's way.”— H. Pandas 
Robertson, Jiisiricl Duties daring the Revolt 
in 1857, p. 104, note.) 


virus, 1(H*. 

o. 1294-5. — “ Alii- ml -din inarched to 
Elichpitr. and thence to Ghah-laj.uira . . . 
the people of that country hud never heard 
of the Mussulman*.; the Mahratta land had 
never been punished hy thoir armies; no 
Mussulman King or I’nnce had penetrated 
so far.” Ziti-ad-din Barni, in Elliot, m. 150. 

e. 1328. — “In this (iroatcr India are 
twelve idolatrous Kings, and more. . . . 
There is also the Kingdom of Maratha 
which is very great."- Friar Jordan us, 11. 

1673.—“They tell their tale in Mora tty ; 
bv Profession they are Gentiles.”— Fn/tr, 
1?4. 

1747. -Agreed on tho arrival of these 
Ships that We take Five Hundred (500) 
Peons more into our Service, that the 50 
Moratta Horses he augmented to 100 as We 
found them very useful I in the lust Skirmish. 
. , Consn. of Ft. . S V. Bar id, Jun, 6 
(MS. Record in India Offlco). 

1748. That upon his hearing the 
Mtrattoes had taken Tanner's Fort . . .” 

In Long, p. 5. 


MAHEATTA DITCH, n.p. An 
excavation made in 1742, as described 
in the extract from Ornu*, on the 
landward sides of Calcutta, to protect 
the settlement from the Jlaliraita 
bands. Hence tbe term, or for short¬ 
ness ‘The Ditch ’ simply, as a disparag¬ 
ing name for Calcutta (see DITCHEB). 
The line of the Ditch corresponded 
nearly with the. outside of the existing 
Circular Hoad, except at the S.E. and 
S3., where the work was never exe¬ 
cuted. [There is an excavation known 
hy the same name at Madras exca¬ 
vated in 1780. ( Murray , Handbook , 
1859, p. 43).] 

1742. — “ In tho year 1742 tho Indian 
inhabitant* of tho Colony requested and 
obtained permission to dig a ditch at their 
own expense, round the t'ompany’s bounds, 
from the northern parts of Sootanatty to 
the southern part of Govindpore. In six 
months throe miles were finished: when 


v. 1760.—. . those dangerous and 
iowerf<il neighbors the Mor&ttou ; who 
>cing now masters of the contiguous island 
of Salsette . . ."—Grose, ii. 44. 

,, “ The name at Morattoee, or 

Marattaa, is, I have reason to think, a 
derivation in their country-language, or^by 
corruption, from Afar-Rajah.” — Ibid. ii. 76. 

1765.—“Theso united princes and people 
are those which are known by the general 
name of Maharatton ; a word compounded 
of Rattor and Macthah; the first, lioing the 
name of a particular Raa;poot (or Rajpoot) 


tho inhabitants . . . discontinued the work, 
which from the occasion was called the 
Morattoe ditch.” — Or me, ed. 1803, ii. 46. 

1757.—“That the Bounds of Calcutta are 
to extend the whole Circle of Pitch dug upon 
the Invasion of the Maxattes ; also 600 yards 
without it, for an Esplanade."— Articles of 
Agreement sent by Colonel Clive (previous to 
the Treaty with the Nabob of May 14). In 
Memoirs of (he Revolution in Bengal, 1760, 
p. 89. 

1782.—“To the Proprietors and Occupiers 
of Houses and other Tenements within the 
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Mahratta Entrenchment.”— India Gazette, 
Aug. 10. 

[1840.—" Less than a hundred years ago, 
it was thought necessary to fortify Calcutta 
against the horsemen of Berar, and the 
name of the Mahratta Ditch still preserves 
the memory of the danger.”— Macaulay, 
Essay on Clive."] 

1872. — “The Calcutta cockney, who 
glories in the Mahratta Ditch. . . .”— 
G'uvinda Samanta, i. 25. 

UAHSEEB, MASEEH, MASAL, 

&c. Hind, iqahdinr, mahdser , mahds- 
auld. s. The name is applied to per¬ 
haps more than one of the larger 
species of Barbus (N.O. Cyprinidae), 
but especially to B. Mosul of Buchanan, 
B. Tor , Day, B. megalepis , McLelland, 
found in the larger Himalayan rivers, 
and also in the greater perennial rivers 
of Madras and Bombay. It grows at 
its largest, to about the size of the 
biggest salmon, and more. It affords 
also the highest sport to Indian 
anglers ; and from these circumstances 
has sometimes been called, mislead¬ 
ingly, the * Indian salmon.’ The 
origin of the name Mahseer , and its 
proper spelling, are very doubtful It 
may be Skt. mahdsiras, 1 big-head,’ or 
mahd-salka, 'large-scaled.’ The latter 
is most probable, for the scales are so 
large that Buchanan mentions that 
playing cards were made from them 
at Dacca. Mr. H. S. Thomas suggests 
mahd-dsya , ‘great mouth.' [The word 
does not appear in the ordinary diets.; 
on the whole, perhaps the derivation 
from mahd-siras is most probable.] 

c. 1809.—“The Wa«f1 of the Kosi is a 
very large fish, which many people think 
still better than the Rohu, and compare it 
to the salmon.”— Buchanan, Eastern India, 
iii. 194. 

1822.—” Mahmania and Torn, variously 
altered and corrupted, and with various 
additions may l>e considered aa genuine 
appellations, amongst the natives for these 
fishes, all of which frequent large rivers.” 
— F. Buchanan Hamilton , Fishes of the 
Ganges, 304. 

1878.—“In my own opinion and that of 
others whom I have met, the Mahseer shows 
more sport for its size than a salmon.”— 
H. S. Thomas, The Rod in India , p. 9. 

MAINATO, s. Tam. Mai. Mainattn, 
a washerman or dhoby (q.v.). 

1516.—“There is.another sect of Gentiles 
which they call nftfastss, whose business 
it is to wash the clothes of the Kings, 
Bramins, and Nairn; and by this they 
get their living; and neither they nor their 


sons can take up any other business."— 
Barbosa, Lisbon eq., 334. 

c. 1542.—“In this iuelosnre do likewise 
remain all the Landresses, by them called 
Maynates, which wash the linnen of the 
City (Pequin), who, as we were told, are 
above an hundred thousand.”— Pinto, in 
Cogan, p. 133. The original (cap. cv.) has 
toaos os mainatOB, whose sex Cogan has 
changed. 

1554.—“Andthefarm(r«uia)of mainatOB, 
which farm prohibits any one from washing 
clothes, which is the work of a mainato, 
except by arrangement with the farmer 
(Kendeiro). . . .”— Tombo, &e., 53. 

[1598.—“There are some among them 
that do nothing els but wash cloathes: . . . 
they are called Maynattos.”— Linschoten, 
Hak. Hoc. i. 260. 

[c. 1610.—“These folk (the washermen) 
are called Meuatei.”— Pyrard de learnt, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 71.] 

1644.—(Expenses of Daman) “For two 
maynatos, three water boys ( bois de agoa), 
one somhrajro boy, and 4 torch bearers for 
the said Captain, at 1 xerafim each a month, 
comes in the year to 36,000 ris or x"*. 
00120.0.00.”— Bocarro, MS. f. 181. 

MAISTRY, MISTRY, sometimes 
even MYSTERY, s. Hind. mistri. 
This word, a corruption of the Portu¬ 
guese mestre, has spread into the ver¬ 
naculars all over India, and is in 
constant Anglo-Indian use. Properly 
‘a foreman,’ ‘a master-work man *; but 
used also, at least in Upper India, for 
any artizan, as raj-viistri ^properly 
Pers. rdz\ ‘a mason or bricklayer,' 
lohdr-mistri , ‘a blacksmith,’ See. The 
proper use of the word, as noted above, 
corresponds precisely to the definition 
of the Portuguese word, as applied to 
artizans in Blute&u: “ Artifice que 
sabe bem o seu officio. Peritus artifex 
. . . Opifex, alienorum opemminspector.” 
In W. and S. India m&ifltxy, as used 
in the household, generally means the 
cook, or the tailor. (See CALEEFA.) 

Master (MacTepi>) is also the 
Russian term for a skilled workman, 
and has given rise to several derived 
adjectives. There is too a similar word 
in modern Greek, gaylorug. 

1404.—“And in these (chambers) there 
were works of gold and azure aud of many 
other colours, made in the most marvellous 
way; insomuch that even in Paris whence 
come the subtle maestros, it would lie 
reckoned beautiful to see.”— Chtvijo, § cv. 
(Comp. Markham, p. 125). 

1524.—“And the Viceroy (D. Vasco da 
Gama) sent to seize in the river of the 
Culymutya four newly-built catura, and 
fetched them to Cochin. These were built 
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very light fur feat rowing, and were greatly 
admired. But he ordered them to be burned, 

saying that ha intended to show the Moon 
that we knew how to build bettor catura 
than they did ; and he sent for Mestre Vyne 
the Genoese, whom he bad brought to build 
galleys, and asked him if he could build 
bents that would row faster than the 
Halabar pantos (see PROW). He answered: 
'Sir, I'll build you brigantines fast enough 
to catch a mosquito. . . ”— Correa, ii. 830. 

[1548.—“He ordered to be collected in 
the smithies of the dockyard as many smiths 
as could bo had, for he had many mi'steres.” 
—Ibid. iv. 663.] 

1554.—“To the mestre of the smith's 
shop ( ferraria) 30,000 reis of salary and 600 
reis for maintenance" (see BATTA).— S. 


of CagtieUy in Mysore , Live* of Lindsays, 

1874.—“. . . ii (Bhang) is made up with 

flour and various additions into a sweetmeat 
or majum of a green colour. ”—Hdnbury 
and Flikh'ger, 493. 

MAT.ARAR, n.p. 

a. The name of the sea-board country 
which the Arabs called the ‘Pepper- 
Coast,’ the ancient Kerala of the 
Hindus, the Atfitipucr), or rather Aigtf- 
pvcri, of the Greeks (see TAMIL), is not 
in form indigenous, but was applied, 
apparently, first by the Arab or Arabo- 
Persian mariners of the Gulf. The 


Botelho, Tum}m, 65. 

1800.—“. . . I have not yet been able 
to remedy the mischief done in my absence, 
as we have the advantage here of the 
:ussistanrc of some Madras dubashes and 
malatries ” (ironical).-- Wellington, i. 67. 

1883.—“ . . . My mind goes back to my 
ancient Goanese cook. He was only a 
maistry, or more vulgarly a Lobberjee (see 
BOBACHEE), yet his sonorous name re¬ 
called the conquest of Mexico, or the 
doubling of the Gape .”—Tribes on My 
Frontier, 35, 

[1900.—“ Mystery very sick, Mem Sahib, 
very sick all the night." —Temple Bar, April.] 

MAJOON, s. Hind, from Ar. ma’- 
jSn, lit. ‘kneaded,’ and thence what 
old medical books call 'an electuary* 
(t'.e. a compound of medicines kneaded 
with syrup into a soft mass), but 
especially applied to an intoxicating 
confection of hemp leaves, &c., sold in 
the liazar. [ Burton, Ar. Nights, iii. 
159.] In the Deccan the form is ma’- 
jitm. Moodeen Sheriff, in his Suppt. 
to the Phumutr. of India, writes magh- 
jttn. “The chief ingredients in mak¬ 
ing it are ganja (or hemp) leaves, milk, 
ghee, poppy-seeds, flowers of the thorn- 
apple (see DATURA), the jwwder of 
mix vomica, and sugar” ( Qunoon-t - 
Islam, Gloss, lxxxiii). 

1519.—“ Next morning I halted . . . and 
indulging myself with a maajtis, made 
them throw into the water the liquor used 
for'intoxicating Ashes, and caught a few 
fish."- Baber, 272. 

1563.—“And this they make up into an 
electuary, with sugar, and with the things 
abovortnentioned, and this they call maju." 
— Oarcia, f. 27 r. 

1781.—“Our ill-favoured guard brought 
in a dose of majum each, and obliged ns to 
eat it ... a little after snnset the surgeon 
came, and with him 80 or 40 Caffres, who 
seized us. and held us fast till the operation 
(circumcision) was performed.” — Soldier's 
letter quoted in Hon. John Lindsay's Journal 


substantive part of the name, Malai, 
or the like, is doubtless indigenous ; it. 
is the Draviidian term for ‘ mountain ’ 
in the Sanskrit!zed form Malaya, 
which is applied specifically to tin- 
southern portion -of the Western 
Ghauts, and from which is taken the 
indigenous term Malayalam, distin¬ 
guishing tliat branch of the Dravidian 
; language in the tract which we call 
. Malabar. This name— Male or Malai, 
I Mullah, &c., —we find in the earlier 
post-classic notices of India; whilst 
m the great Temple-Inscription of 
Tanjore (11th century) we find - the 
i region in question called Malai-nddu 
I (nddu , ‘ country ’). The affix bdr ap- 
< pears attached to it first (so far as we 
i are aware) in the Geography of Edrisi 
i (c. 1150). This (Persian ?) termination, 
bdr, whatever be its origin, and whether 
or no it- be connected either with the 
Ar. barr, ‘a continent,’ on the one 
hand, or with the Skt. vdra, ‘ a region, 

! a slope,’ on the other, was most as- 
j suredly applied by the navigators of 
! the Gulf to other* regions which they 
visited besides Western India. Thus 
we have Zangi-bdr (mod. Zanzibar), 
‘the country of the Blacks’; Kaldh- 
bdr, denoting apparently the coast of 
the Malay Peninsula; and even ac¬ 
cording to the dictionaries, Hindd-bdr 
for India. In the Arabic work which 
affords the second of these examples 
(Relation , &c., tr. by Reinaud, i. 17) it 
is expressly explained : “ The word bdr 
serves to indicate that which is both a 
coast and a kingdom/’ It will be seen 
from tlie quotations lielow that in the 
Middle Ages, even after the establish¬ 
ment of the use of this termination, 
the exact form of the name as given by 
foreign travellers and writers, varies 
considerably. But, from the time of 
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the Portuguese discovery of the Cape 
route, Mahvar, or Mitlamr , as we have 

it now, is the persistent form. [Mr. 

Logan ( Manual, i. 1) remarks that the 
name is not in use in the district itself 
except, among foreigners and English- 
speaking natives; the ordinary name 
is Malaydlam or Maldyam , ‘the Hill 
Country.’] 

c. 545.— “The imports to Taprobane arc 
silk, aloeswood, cloves, .sandalwood. . . . 
These again are passed on from Sielediba 
to the marts on this side, such os M aiW, 
where the pepper is grown. . . . Ami the 
most notable places of trade are those, 
Sindu . . . and then the tivo marts of 
MaX£, from which the pepper is exported, 
viz., Parti, Manguruth, So/npatana, Xa/o- 
jtutana, and Pia/v/ia fa no."—Cosmos. Hk. xi. 
In Cathay, he., p. elxxviii. 

c. 645.—"To tho south this kingdom is 
near the sea. There rise the mountains 
called Mo-la-ye (Malaya), with their preci- 
itous sides, and their lofty summits, their 
ark valleys and their deep ravines. On 
these mountains grows the white sands I- 
wood.” —Hweu Txaiitj, in Julien, iii. 122. 

851.— "From this place (Maskat) ships ', 
sail for India, and run for Kitulum-Malai; 
the distance from Maskat to Kuulam-Mal&i 
is a month’s sail with a moderate wind." - 
Relation, he., tr, by Remand, i. 15. The 
same work at p. 15 uses tho expression 
"Country of Pepper” (llahul ulfa/Jal). 

890.—“ From Sinditn to Mali is live days' 
journey; in the latter pepper is to bo found, 
also the bam boo."— Jim KhnrdAdha, in Elliot, 

i. 15. 

c. 1030.—" You enter then on the country 
of Ldnin, in which is Jainnfr (see under 
CHOUL), then Ma liah, then Kanchf, then 
Dravira (see DRAVIDIAN). ’ - A I-Birun i, 
in Reinuud, Frogmens, 121. 

c. 1150.—“ Fandarina (see PANDARANIl 
is a town built at. the mouth of a river which 
comes from M&nlbar, where vessels from 
India and Sind east anchor.”- -Idrisi, u> 
Elliot, i. 96. 

c. 1200.—‘ ‘ Hari sports here in thedelightful 
spring . . . when tho breezy from Malaya 
is fragrant from passing over the charming 
lavanga " (cloves).- tilt a Uorinda. 

1270.-“ Malibar is a large country of 
India, with many cities, in which pepper 
id produced- Kazwlu t, in tHldemeister, 21 4. 

1293.—“ You can sail (upon that sea) 
between these islands and Ormes, ami 
(from Orffies) to thoso parts which are 
called (Millibar), is a distance of 2,000 
miles, in a direction between south and 
south-east; then 300 miles between cast 
and south-east from Millibar to Maahar ” 
(see MABAR). —Letter of Ft. John of Monte- 
tor vino, in Cathay, i. 215. 

1298.— " Malibar is a great kingdom 
lying towards the west. . . . There is in 


this kingdom a great mumtity of pepper.” 
— Marco Polo, Bk. iii. en. 26. 

c, 1300.—“ Beyond Guserat ar« Kankan 
(see CONCAN) and Tina; beyond them the 
country of MalituLr, which from the boun¬ 
dary of Koroha to Krilam (probably from 
O'heriah to Quilon) is 800 parasangs in 
length.”— Itashiduddin, in Elliot, i. 68. 

c. 1320.—“ A certain traveller states that 
India is divided into three parts, of which 
tho first, which is also tho most westerly, is 
that on the confines of Kerman and Bind, 
and is called Guzerat; the second Man! 
bftr, or the 1 .and of Pepper, oast of 
Guzerat.”— Ahdfeda, in tHldemeister, 184. 

e. 1322.—“And now that ye may know 
how pepper is got, let me tell you that it 
groweth in u certain empire, whercunto 1 
came to land, the name whereof is Mini- 
bar."--A’i «<(/• Odm if, in Cathay, &e., 74. 

| c. 1813. - “ After 3 days we arrived in tho 
i country of the Mulaibfir, which is tho 
country of Pepper. It stretches in length a 
distance of two months' march along the 
sen-short;." -Ihn Batnta, iv. 71. 

c. 1348-19.—-“ \Ye embarked on lioard 
certain junks from Umt India, which is 
called Minubar.” J»h>> d <' MurignolH, in 
f 'athay, 

c. 1420-80.—“ . . . Departing thence lio 
, . . arrived at a noble city called L'oloen. 

. . . This province is called Melibaria, and 
they collect in it the ginger called by tho 
natives m/omhi. popper, brazil-wood, and 
tho cinnamon, called eandla grow." Conti, 
corrected from .loucs'str. in India in XVth 
Cmt. 17-18. 

c. 1442. - “The eom»t which includes 
< 'alicut with somn neighbouring porU, and 
which extends as fiv ns (K.icl), a {dace 
situated opposite t*- tho Island of Bcrendib 
. . . bears the general name of Mellb&r.” 

--.1 hdnrra .til, dud. 19. 

1459.—Fra Macro's great Map has Mili- 
bar. 

1514.—“In the regu.n of India called 
Melibar, which province begins at Goa, and 
extends to Gape Cotnudis (Comorin). . . .” 
—Letter of (,'ii.r. i/,i Ein/edi, 79. It is 
remarkable to find this Florentine using this 
old form in 1511. 

1516.—“Ami after that the Moors of 
Moca discovered India, and began to 
navigate near it, which was 610 years ago, 
they used to touch at this country of Mala¬ 
bar on account of the pepper which is found 
there."— Barbosa, 102. 

1553. — “ We shall hereafter describe 
particularly the jsisition of this city of 
t'alecut, and of the country of Malauar 
in which it stands."— Barn*, Dec. 1. iv. c. 6. 
In the following chapter ho writes Mal&bar. 

1554. —“ From Pin to the Islands of Dili. 
Steer first B.S.E., the jiole being made by- 
five inches, side towards the land in the 
direction of E.S.E. and S.E. by E. till you 
see the mountains of MonfbAr. — The Mohit, 
in J. As. Roe. Ren. v. 461. 
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1672.— 

“ Esta provincia cuja porto agora 

Tornado tendes, Malabar se chama: 

Do culto antiguo os idolos adora, 

Quo ck por estas partes se derrama.” 

Caaides, vii. 32. 

By Burton : 

“ This province, in whose Ports your ships 
have tane 

refuge, the Malabar bv name* is known ; 
its itritiquo rite ndoreth idols vain, 

Idol-religion being broadest sown.” 

Since Do Barros Malabar occurs almost 
universally. 

[1623.-“. . : Mahabar Pirates. . . 

/\ dell" Valle, link. Soc. i. 121.J 
1877. -The form Malibar is used in a 
letter from Athanasius Peter HI., “Patri¬ 
arch of the Syrians of Antioch " to the 
Marquis of Salisbury, dated Cairo, July 18. 

MALABAR, n.p. 

b. Tin’s word, through ciwumstaiicvs 
which have, hern fully elucidated by 
Bishop (’aidwell in his ConijHtratire 
drurnmar (2nd ed. 10-12), from which 
we give an extract below,* was applied 
by the Poiluguese not, only Id tin- 
language and people of the country 
thus culled, but also to the Tamil 
language and the people speaking 
Tamil. In the quotations following, 
those under A apply, or may apply, 
to the, piopcr people or language of 
Mala liar (see MALAYALAM) ; tlm-e 
under H are instances of the misappli¬ 
cation to Tamil, a misapplication winch 
was general (see e.ij. in Orme, /xisriin) 
down to the. beginning of the l.i-t 
century, and which still holds among 
the more ignorant Europeans ami 
Kuiasians in S. India and (’eyIon. 

(A.) 

1552. - “A lingua dus (ientios do Canar.-i 
e Mttlftbar. >s«id,^da, ii. 78. 

1572. - 

“ Ijcvu nlguns Malabarea, que tonmn 
Por foryn, do, qiic o Sutnoriin nmndara.” 

CttmAts, ix. 14. 


[By Aubertin: 

“ He takes some Malabars he kept on board 
By force, of those whom Samorin had 
sent . . 

1582.—“They asked of the Malaban which 
went with him what he was!”— CastaHeda, 
i (tr. by N. L.) f. 37«. 

1602.—“ We came to anchor in the Ro&de 
j of Achen . . . where we found sixteen© or 
| cightoene saile of shippes of diuers Nations, 
j some (Joserais, some of lietiffala, some of 
j (Went, called Malabarea, some Pegueg, 

' and some Patamjcs."—Sir J. Lancaster, in 
j Pitrchus, i. 153. 

j 1606.—In (Joxnea {Sgeodn, ff. 2r, 3, Ac.) 

' Malav&r means the M'vlayatam language. 

| (A) 

i 1549.— l< Enrico Enriques, a Portuguese 
priest of our Society, a man of excellent 
virtue and good example, who is now In 
the Promontory of Comorin, writes and 
-peaks the Malabar tongue verv well in¬ 
deed.” - Letter of Xaner, in Coleridge's 
; Lite, ii. 7H. 

■ HH). “Whereas it hath been hitherto 
| iiocustomary at thin place to make sales and 

■ olienations' f houses m writing in the Portu- 
! guese, (fentue, and Mallabar languages, 
l from which .-uine inconvenience', have arisen. 

! . . ."--Ft. St. (let,. Ciiiisn , Sept 9, in Xote* 
I a id Kstrwts, No. ui 33. 

! [1682.--“ An order in English Portugnez 

j (bujt'ic ,V Mallabar for the preventing the 
j tin asportation of this Ouintrey People and 
i m.ikci’ig them slaves in other Strange 
, < 'ountrejs. . . -Pr...$/<■, Jhn.-y Ft. St. 

\ 1st ser. i. *7. ' 

IT!8. - ‘‘This place !Trani|Uobar) is alto- 
c-.uherinhabited b\ Malabarian Heathens.” 
— Pitiful, nt fhi iiii f /n i i'i the h..is\ pt. i. (3rd 
• ■d p. I s . 

“Tito di-tinct languages are neces- 
-arily required : one i- rite h.nm'limi, eom- 
, moniy called Malabarick. ' P»d. i’t. iii. 33. 

! 1734.—“ .Maiznopviv comnicndanteszelnm, 

, ac.-tudium Mivioiiiinorum, qui lihros sacram 
j Kccle-iae Catholicae d*H trin.un. rerunique 
i -acraruni monnmenta cot.'inentes, pro In- 
; durum f’hri-ti tidcimm eruditionc in lingunm 
1 Malabaricam sou Tamulicam transtulero." 
I -Itri'j of Pi'/i' 1 (.'/’in.nt MIL, in Sorbert, ii, 
' 132-3. These word- are adopted from Car,!. 
| Tollmen's decree of 1701 (see ibid. i. 173). 


* “Tin! Poiliignese . . . sniiiug from Malalmr j 
<m voyngim of exploration . . . made their ac¬ 
quaintance wltli various places on the eastern or 
CoTomamlel Coast . . . and Uniting tin* language 
spoken by the lishitig ami sen-faring classes on 
the eastern const similar to that spoken on the 
western, they came to the conclusion that it was 
identical with it, and called it in consequence by 
the same name—viz. Malabar ... A circum¬ 
stance which naturally conllrmed the Portuguese, 
in their notion of the identity of the people and 
language of the Coromandel Coast with those of 
Malabar was that when they arrived at Cael, in 
Tinnevelljr, oil the Coromandel Coast . . . they 
found the King of Qiillon (one of the most lin- 
portant places on the Malabar Coast) residing 
there.”— Bp. Caidwetl, u.a 


1760. “Such was the ardent zeal of 
M. Ziogenholg that in less than n year he 
attained a perfect knowledge of the Mala¬ 
barian tongue. ... He compiled also a 
Malabarian dictionary of 20,000 words.”— 
arose, i. 261. 

1782. - - “ Lea habitans do la cote do 
Coromandel sout api*ell£s TammU; lea 
Eurffp&ms les nomment iruproprement 
Malabars. "—-Sonnerat, i. 47. 

1801.—“ From Niliseram to the (’hander- 
gerry River no language is understood but 
the Malaban of the Coast .”—Sir T. Afmrv, 
in Life, i. 322. 
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In the following passage the. word 
Malabar s is misapplied still further, 
though by a writer usually most 
accurate and intelligent: 

1810.—“The language spoken at Madras 
is the Tilling**, here called Malabars.” — 
Maria Graham, 128. 

1880.—“ The term ' Malabar ’ is used 
throughout the following pages in the com¬ 
prehensive sense in which it is applied in 
the Singhalese Chronicles to the continental 
invaders of Ceylon ; but it must be observed 
that the adventurers in these expeditions, 
who are styled in the Mahawanto ‘ Uamita 
or Tamils, came not only from . . . ‘ Mala¬ 
bar,’ but also from all parts of the Peninsula 
as far north as Cuttack and Orissa.” — 
Tennent'i Ceylon, i. 353. 

MALABAR-CREEPER, s. Argy- 
rtia malabarica, Choisy. 

[MALABAR BARS, s. The seed 
vessels of a tree which Ives calls 
Codaga palli. 

1773. —“ From their shape they are called 
Malabar-Ean, on account of the resem¬ 
blance they bear to the ears of the women 
of the Malabar coast, which from the large 
slit made in them and the great weight of 
ornamental rings put into them, are rendered 
very large, and so long that sometimes they 
touch the very shoulders.”— lea, 405. 

MALABAR HILL, n.p. This 
favourite site of villas on Bombay 
Island is stated by Mr. Whitworth to 
have acquired its name from the fact 
that the Malabar pirates, who haunted 
this coast, used to lie behind it. 

[1874. —“ On the other side of the great 
Inlet, to the Sea, is a great Point abutting 
against Old Woman’s Island, and is called 
Malabar-Hill . . . toe remains of a stupen¬ 
dous Pagod, near a Tank of Fresh Water, 
which the Malabars visited it mostly for.” 
— Fryer , 68 seq.) 

[MALABAR OIL, s. “ The ambigu¬ 
ous term ‘Malabar Oil* is applied to 
a mixture of the oil obtained from 
the livers of several kinds of fishes 
frequenting the Malabar Coast of 
Inma and the neighbourhood of 
Karachi.”-— Wait, Eton. Did. v. 113. 

MAT.ABAR BITES. This was a 
name given to ^certain heathen and 
superstitious practices which the 
Jesuits of the Madura, Carnatic, and 
Mysore Missions permitted to their 
converts, in spite of repeated prohibi 
tions by the Popes. And though 
these practices were finally condemned 


by the Legate Cardinal de Tournon 
in 1704, they still subsist, more or less, 
among native Catholic Christians, and 
especially those belonging to the (so- 
called) Goa Churches. These practices 
are generally alleged to have arisen 
under Father de’ Nobili (“ Robertus 
de Nobilibus”), who came to Madura 
about 1606. There can be no doubt 
that the aim of this famous Jesuit whs 
to present Christianity to the people 
under the form, as it were, of a Hindu 
translation! 

The nature of the practices of which 
we speak may be gathered from the 
following particulars of their prohibi¬ 
tion. In 1623 Pope Gregory XV., by 
a constitution dated 31st January, 
condemned the following :—1. Tfie 
investiture of Brahmans and certain 
other castes with the sacred thread, 
through the agency of Hindu priests, 
and with Hindu ceremonies. For 
these Christian ceremonies were to be 
substituted ; and the thread was to 
be. regarded as only a civil badge. 
2. The ornamental use of sandalwood 
paste was permitted, but not its 
superstitious use, e.g., in mixture with 
cowdung ashes, &e., for ceremonial 
purification. 3. Bathing as a cere¬ 
monial purification. 4. The observ¬ 
ance of caste, and the refusal of 
high-caste Christians to mix with low- 
caste Christians in the churches was 
disapproved. 

The quarrels between Capuchins 
and Jesuits later in the 17th century 
again brought the Malabar Rites into 
notice, and Cardinal de Tournon was 
sent on his unlucky mission to de¬ 
termine these matters finally. His 
decree (June 23, 1704) prohibited :— 
1. A mutilated form of baptism, in 
which were omitted certain ceremonies 
offensive to Hindus, specifically the 
use of ‘ saliva, sal , et insufflation 2. 
The use of Pagan names. 3. The 
Hinduizing of Christian terms by 
translation. 4t Deferring the baptism 
of children. 5. Infant marriages. 6. 
The use of the Hindu tali (sec TALES). 
7. Hindu usages at marriages. 8. 
Augury at marriages, by means of a 
coco-nut. 9. The exclusion of women 
from churches during certain periods. 
10. Ceremonies on a girl’s attainment 
of puberty. 11. The making distinc¬ 
tions between Pariahs and others. 12. 
The assistance of Christian musicians 
at heathen ceremonies. 13. The use 
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of ceremonial washings and bathings. 
14. The use of cowdung-ashes. 15. 
The reading and use of Hindu Ijooks. 

With regard to No. 11 it may be 
observed that in South India the 
distinction of castes still subsists, and 
the only Christian Mission in that 
quarter which has really succeeded in 
altolishing caste is that of the Basel 
Society. 

MALABATHBtlU, s. There can 
be very little doubt that this classical 
export from India was the dried leaf 
of various species of Cinnamomum, 
which leaf was known in Skt. as 
tamdla-jpcMra. Some who wrote soon 
after the Portuguese discoveries took, 
rhaps not unnaturally, the pdn or 
tel-leaf for the malabathrum of the 
ancients; and this was maintained bv 
Dean Vincent in his well-known work 
on the Commerce and Navigation of 
the Ancients, justifying this in part 
by the. Ar. name of the betel, tnmbftl, 
which is taken from Skt. tdmbiila , 
betel; Idmbula-pattra, betel-leaf. The 
larndUt-pailra , however, the produce of 
certain wild spp. of Cinnamomum, 
obtained both in the hills of Eastern 
Bengal and in the forests of Southern 
India, is still valued in India as a 
medicine and aromatic, though in no 
such degree as in ancient times, and it 
is usually known in domestic economy 
as tejpit, or corruptly tupdt, t.c. j 
‘pungent leaf.’ The leaf was in the 
Arabic Materia Medica under the name 
of sddhaj or sddluiji Hintlt, as was till 
recently in the English Pharmaeopo;ia 
as Folium indicam , which will still be 
found in Italian drug-shops. The 
matter is treated, with his usual 
lucidity and abundance of local know¬ 
ledge, in the Colloquios of Garcia de 
Orta, of which we give a short extract. 
This was evidently unknown to Dean 
Vincent, as he repeats the very errors 
which Garcia dissipates. Garcia also 
notes that confusion of Malabathrum 
and Folium indieum with spikenard, 
which is traceable in Pliny as well as 
among the Arab pharmacologists. 
The ancients did no doubt apply the 
name Malabathrum to some other 
substance, an unguent or solid extract, 
lllieede, we may notice, mentions that 
in his time in Malabar, oils in high 
medical estimation were made from 
both leaves and root of the “wild 
cinnamon ” of that coast, and that from 


the root of the same tree a camphor 
was extracted, having several of the 
properties of real camphor and more 
fragrance. (See a note by one of the 
present writers in Cathay, &c., pp. 
cxlv.-xlvi.) The name Cinnamon ia 
properly confined to the tree of Ceylon 
(C. Zeylanicum). The other Cinna- 
moma are properly Cassia barks. [See 
IFutt. Econ. Did. ii. 317 se gg.] 

c. A. n. 60.—“ yiaXipattpov tvtoi uroXd/i- 
ftdvavffi* tlvai rrjt ’IMociJf vipiou tpCXKov, 
vXav&fitvot into ryt icarA •H}* de/.dfr, tp$e- 
pctat, . . . 13 ton yap ten yt* os $v6fuvov tv 
rots TrAucaft rf\uaet, 4>6\\o» A* ixunjxf- 
Htvov Man.”— Dioscorid.es, Mat. Med. i. 11. 

c. a.d. 70.—“We are beholden to Syria 
for Malabathrum. This is a tree that 
beareth leaves rolled up round together, 
and seeming to the eie .withered. Out of 
which there is drawn and pressed an Oilo 
for perfumers to use. . . . And yet there 
commeth a better kind thereof from India. 

. . . The rellish thereof ought to resemble 
Nardua at the tonguo end. The perfume 
or smell that . . . the leafe yeeldeth when 
it is boiled in wine, passeth all others. It 
is straunge and monstrous which is observed 
in the pt ice; for it hath risen from one 
denier to three hundred a pound.”— Pliny, 
xii. 26, in Ph. Holland. 

c. a.o. 90. — “. . . Getting rid of the 
fibrous parts, they take the leaves and 
double them up into little balls, which they 
stitch through with the fibres of the withes. 
And these they divide into three classes. 
... And thus originate the three qualities 
of Malabathrum, which the people who 
have prepared them carry to India for sale." 
—Perl plus, near the end. [Also see Yule, 
Intro. GUI, Hirer of Golden tie ml, ed. 1883, 
p. 89.] 

1563.—" R. I remember well that in 
speaking of betel you told me that it was 
not fotJum indu, a piece of information 
of great value to roc; for tho physicians 
who put themselves forward as having 
Learned much from these parts, assert that 
they are the same; and what is more, the 
modern writers . . . call betel in their 
works trmbul, and say that the Moors give 
it this name. . . . 

“ 0. That the two things are different as 
I told you is clear, for Avicenna treats them 
in two different chapters, viz., in 259, which 
treats of folium indu , and in 707, which 
treats of fmnliul . . . aud ihefoliitin indu is 
called by the Indians T&malapatra, which 
tho Greeks and Latins corrupted into 
Malabathrum,” he.—Garcia, ff. 95r, 96. 

c. 1690.—“Hoe Tembul sou Sirium, licet 
vulgatissinmtn in India sit folium, distin- 
guendum est a Folio Indo seu Malabathro, 
Arnbibus Cadegi Hindi, in Pharmacopoeia, 
et India, Tamala-patra et folio Indo dicto, 
... A nostra autem nations intellexi 
Malabathrum nihil aliud esse quam folium 
canellae, seu cinnamomi sylvestria."— Hum- 
, phius, v. 337. 
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c. 1760.—. . quand l'on eonsidhrc quo 
lea Indiens appellant notre feuille Indienne 
tamalap&tra on croit d’apercevoir qua lo 
mot Grec paXAfiarpov en a 6Us anciennement 
d4riv6.”— (Diderut) tincgclopfdie, xx. 846. 

1837: — (Malatroon is given in Arabio 
works of Materia Median as the Greek of 
S&dhaj, and tuj and lej-mt as the Hindi 
synonymes). “By the latter names may 
be obtained everywhere in the bazars of 
India, the leaves of Vinn. Tunuila and of 
Cum. albijiorum." — Jingle, Assay on Aictiy. 
of Hindoo Mrdieint, 85. 


In the year 1409, the imperial envoy Cheng 

Ho brought an order from the emperor ana 

gave to the chief two silver seals, ... he 
erected a‘ stone and raised the place to a 
city, after which the land was called the 
Kingdom of Malacca (Moa-la-lca). . . . Tin 
is found in the mountains ... it is cast 
into small blocks weighing 1 catti 8 taels . . 
ten pieces are bound together with rattan 
and form a small bundle, whilst 40 pieces 
make a large bundle. In all their trading 
. . . they use these pieces of tin instead 
of rnonev /'—Chinese An nab, in tJroen cefdt, 
p. 123. ' 


MALACCA, «.]». The city which 
gives its name to the Peninsula ami 
the Straits of Malacca, and which was 
the seat of a considerable Malay mon¬ 
archy till its capture by the Portuguese 
under D’AHioquerquc m 1511. One 
naturally supposes some etymological 
connection between Malay, md Malacca. 
Arid such a connection is put forward 
by De Barron and D’Alboquerque (see 
below, and also under MALAY). Tin- 
latter also mention* an alternative 
suggestion for the origin of the name 
of the city, which evidently refers to 
the Ar. muldlut. ‘a meeting/ This 
last, though it appears also in the 
Sijara Matayu, may be totally rejected. 
Crawfurd is positive, that the place 
was called from the word nuTlaka, the 
Malay name of the Phyllanth m emftlica, 
or emblic Myrobalan (q.\.), “a tree 
said to be abundant in that, locality; 
and this, it will be seen below, is given 
by (Jodinlio de Kredia a* the ety¬ 
mology. Malaka again seems lo l>e a 
corruption of the Skt. amhdn , from 
aiiiht, ‘acid.’ [Mr. Ske.it writes: 
“There can be no doubt that Craw¬ 
furd' is right, and that the place was 
named from the tree. The suggested 
connection between Mnltiyu and Ma- 
laka appears impossible to me, and, 
I think, would do so to any one ac- 

? uainted with the laws of the language. 

have seen the Malaka tree myself 
and eaten its fruit. Kid ley in his 
Botanical Lists has luka-laka and ma- 
laJea which lie identifies as Phyllanthus 
emblica , L. and 1\ pectinutus Hooker 
(Euphorbiarme), The two species are 
hardly distinct, but the latter is the 
commoner form. The fact is that the 
place, as is so often the case among 
the Malays,'must have taken its name 
from the Sungei Malaka, (fc Malaka 
River.”] 

1416.—“There was no King but only a 
chief, the country belonging to Siam. . . . 


1498.—“Melequa ... is 40 days from 
Qualecut with a fair wind . . . hence pro¬ 
ceeds all the clove, and it is worth there 9 
crusados for a bah&r (q.v.), and likewise 
nutmeg other 9 crusades the bahar; and 
there is much porcelain and much silk, and 
much tin, of which they make money, hut 
the mono)' is of large size and little value, 
so that it takes 8 farazalas (see Fraz&la) 
of it to make a crusade. Here too are many 
large parrots all red like fire.” - lioteiru de 
V.dat/anui, 110-111. 

1510, - “ When wo had arrived at the city 
of Mel&cha. we were immcdialely prc'Onted 
to the Sultan, who is a Moor ... I bolieve 
that more ships arrive here than in any 
other place in the world . . ." - Vnrthe)m>, 
221. 

1511. --* This l’uremii,'ura gave the name 
of Malaca to the new oniony, because in 
the language of Java, when a man of I’aluu- 
biio fives away they call him Malaga. . . . 
Others say that it was called Malaca because 
of the number of people who catnc there 
from one part and the other in .so short a 
Mj>ace of time, for the word Mahan Tiiso 
signifies to men:. . . . Of these two opinions 
let, each one accept that which he thinks 

I to be 
! matte 

1 by lurch, lii 76-77. 

1 1516.--“The said Kingdom of Ansy.-uie 

| (see Siam) throws out a great point of land 
i into the sea, which makes thoro a cape, 
i where the sea returns again towards China 
i to the north ; in this promontory is a small 
kingdom in which there is a large city 
called Malaca.” - Ilarbuxa, 191. 

1553.— “A son of Pararnisora called Xa- 
ijuetn I>arxa, (i.<\ Si Honda r Shah) ... to 
form the town of Malaca, to which ho gave 
that name in memory of the banishment of 
his father, because in hi.s vernacular tongue 
(Javanese) this was as much as to say ‘ hon- 
ished,’ and hence the people are callod 
Malaios.”- Harms, II. vi. 1. 

,, “That which he (Alboqnenpic) 
regretted most of all that was lost on that 
vessel, was two lions cast in iron, a first-rate 
work, and most natural, which the King of 
China had sent to the King of Malaca, and 
which King Mahamed had kept, as an honour¬ 
able possession, at the gate of bis Palace, 
whence Affonso Alboquerquo carried them 
off, as the principal item of his triumph on 
the capture of the city."— Ibid. II. vii. 1. 


the bent, for this is the truth of the 
t r ." - f'liiiiinentiirie* of . I / hot,‘icinue. K.T, 

i • ■ ■/> -a 
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“ Hem tu menus fugir podwtfo dost® 

Poe toque rica, e pc* toque asaentada 
LX no gremio da Aurora, onde naaceste, 
Opulenta Mal^oa nomoada! 

' Assettas venenoeas, quo fizeste, 

On crises, com que j'i te vejo armada, 
Malaios namoradoe, Jaos valentes, 

Todos fanSs ao Luso obedientes.” 

CamOr», x. 44. 

By Burton: 

“ Nor sbalt thou ’scape the fate to fall his 
prize, 

albeit so wealthy, and so strong thy site 
there on Auroral bosom, whence tby rise, 
thou Home of Opulence, Malacca night' 
Tbo poysoned arrows which thine art 
supplies, 

the Krises thirsting, as I see, for fight, 
th’ enamoured Malay-men, the Javan 
braves, 

all of the Lusian shall become the slaves." 
1612-—“ The Arabs call it Afalukat , from 
collecting all merchants.”— 8ijara Malayu, 
in J. hut. Arrh. v. 322. 

1613. — "Malaca significa Atirabotano <, 
fructa do hua arvoro, plantada ao longo de 
hum ribeiro chaniado Aerlcle." - Gudntho tie 
E red in , f. 4. 

MALADOO, s. Chicken maladoo is 
an article in the Anglo-Indian menu. 
It looks like a corruption from the 
French cuisine, but of what? [Mala- 
doo or Manadoo , a lady informs me, is 
cold meat, such as chicken or mutton, 
cut into slices, or pounded up and 
re-cooked in batter. The Port, mallutdo , 
‘beaten-up,’ has been suggested as a 
possible origin for the word.] 

MALA Y, n.p. This is in the 
Malay language an adjective, Malayu; 
thus orang Maldyn, ‘a Malay’; tuna 
idmdi\ Malay it, ‘the Malay country’; 
wham [6/irfrw] Malayu, ‘the Malay 
anguage.’ 

In Javanese the word mahiyu signi¬ 
fies ‘to run away,’ and the proper 
name lias traditionally been derived 
from this, in reference to the alleged 
foundation of Malacca by Javanese 
fugitives; but we can hardly attach 
importance to this. It may he worthy 
at least of consideration whether the 
name was not of foreign, i.e. of S. 
Indian origin, and connected with the 
Malaya of the Peninsula (see under 
MALABAR). [Mr. Skeat writes : “The 
tradition given me. by Javanese in the 
Malay States was that the name was 
applied to Javanese refugees, who 
peopled the S. of Sumatra. Whatever 
lie the original meaning of the word, 
it is probable that it started its life- 
2 M 


history as a river-name in the S. of 

Sumatra, and thence became applied 

to the district through which the 
river ran, and so to the people who 
lived there; after which it spread 
with the Malay dialect until it in¬ 
cluded not only many allied, but also 
many foreign, tribes; all Malay- 
speaking trib&s being eventually called 
Malays without regard to racial origin. 
A most important passage in this con¬ 
nection is to be found in Leyden’s Tr. 
of the ‘ Malay Annals ’ (1821), p. 20, 
in which direct reference to such a 
river is made: ‘There is a country 
in the land of Audalas named Paral- 
embang, which is at present denomin¬ 
ated Palemhang, the raja of which was 
denominated llamang Lebar Dawn, 
(chieftain Broad-leaf), who derived his 
origin from Raja Sulan (Chulan ?), 
whose great-grandson he was. The 
name of its river Muartatang, into 
which falls another river named 
Sungey Malayu, near the source of 
which is a mountain named the 
mountain Sagantang Malta Mini.’ 
Here Palemhang is the name of a 
well-known Sumatran State, often de¬ 
scribed as the original home of the 
Malay race. In standard Malay i Da¬ 
rn any I.char Daicn ’ would be ‘ D&mang 
Lebar Daun .’ Raja Chulan is prob¬ 
ably some mythical Indian king, the 
story being evidently derived from 
Indian traditions. ‘ Muartatang’may 
be a mistake for Muar Tenang, which 
is a place one heard of in the Penin¬ 
sula, though I do not know for certain 
where it is. ‘ Sungey Malayu ’ simply 
means ‘liner Malayu.’ ‘Sagantang 
Maha Mini’ is, I think, a mistake for 
8a-g tin tang Maha Mini, which is the 
name usetl in the Peninsula for the 
sacred central mountain of the world 
on which the episode related in the 
Annals occurred” (see Skeat, Malay 
Magic, p. 2).] 

It is a remarkable circumstance, 
which has been noted by Crawfurd, 
that a name which appears on 
Ptolemy’s Tables as on the coast of 
the Golden Chersonese, and which 
must, he located somewhere about 
Maulmain, is MaXeoO KwXov, words 
which in Javanese ( Malayu-Kuloti) 
would signify “Malays of the West.” 
After this the next (possible) occurrence 
of the name in literature is in the 
Geography of Edrisi, who describes 
Mauxi as a great island in the eastern 
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- t or rather as occupying the position 
of the Lemuria of Mr. Sckter, for fin 
partial a&ommodation to the Ptole¬ 
maic theory of the Indian Sea) it 
stretched eastward nearly from the 
coast of Zinj, i.e. of Eastern Africa, to 
the vicinity of China. Thus it must 
be uncertain without further accounts 
whether it is an adumbration of the 
great Malay islands (as is on the whole 
probable) or of the Island of the Mala- 
gashes (Madagascar), if it is either. 
We then come to Marco Polo, and 
after him there is, we believe, no 
mention of the Malay name till the 
Portuguese entered the seas of the 
Archipelago. 

[a.D. 690.—-Mr. Skeat notes: “I Tsing 
speaks of the ‘Molo-yu country,’ i.e. the 
district W. or N.Yv. of Palembang in 
Sumatra."] 

c. 1150.—“ The Tale of Malai is very great. 

. . . The people devote themselves to very 
profitable trade ; aud there are found here 
elephants, rhinoceroses, and various aro¬ 
matics and spices, such as clove, cinnamon, 
nard . . . and nutmeg. In the mountains 
are mines of gold, of excellent quality . . . 
the people also have windmills.”— Edrisi, by 
JHubert, i. 945. 

c. 1273.—A Chinese notice records under, 
this year that tribute was sent frotn Siam 
to the Emperor. “The Siamese had long 
been at war with the M&lijri, or M&liurh, 
hut both nations laid aside their feud and 
submitted to China.”—Notice by Sir T. 
Wade, in Bowring's Siam, i. 72. 

c. 1292.—“ You come to an Island which 
forms a kingdom, and is called Malaiur. 
The people have a king of their own, and 
a peculiar language. The city is a fine and 
noble one, ana there is a great trado carried 
on there. All kinds of spicery are to be 
found there."— Marco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 8 

c. 1539.—“. . . as soon as he had de¬ 
livered to him the letter, it was translated 
into the Portugal out of the Malayan tongue 
wherein it was written.’’—Pinto, E.T. p. 15. 

1548.—“. . . having made a breach in 
the wall twelve fathom wide, he assaulted 
it with 10,000 strangers, Turks, Abyssins, 
Moan, Ma/auares, A chems, Jaos, and 
Malsyoa.”— Ibid. p. 279. 

1553:—“And so these Gentiles like the 
Moon who inhabit the sea-coasts of the 
Island (Sumatra), although they have each 
their peculiar language, almost all can 
apeak the Malay of Malacca as being the 
most general language of those parts.”— 
Bams, III. v. 1. 

„ “ Everything with them is to be 

a gentleman; and this has such prevalence in 
those parts that you will never find a native 
Malay, however poor he may be, who will 
set hie hand to lift a thing of his own or 
anybody else’s; every service must be done 
by slavea.”—/Wtf. II. vi. 1. 


1610.—“I cannot imagine what the Mol- 
landers means, to suffer thfiSfl MkliyilUU, 
Chinesians, and Moores of these countries, 
and to assist them in their free trade thorow 
all the Indies, and forbid it their owne 
seruants, countrymen, and Brethern, upon 
paine of death and losse of goods.”— Peter 
Williamson Floris, in Pnrchas, i. 321. 

[Mr. Skeat writes: “ The word 
Malaya is now often applied by 
English writers to the Peninsula as a 
whole, and from this the term Ma¬ 
laysia as a term of wider application 
{i.e. to the Archij>elago) lias been 
coined (see quotation of 1610 above). 
The former is very frequently mis¬ 
written by English writers as ‘ Malay,' 
a barbarism which has even found 
place on the title-page of a book— 
‘Travel and Sport in Burma, Siam 
aud Malay, by John Bradley, London, 
1876.’”] 

MALA Y AT. AM. This is the name 
applied to one of the cultivated 
Dravidian languages, the closest in its 
relation to the Tamil. It is spoken 
along the Malabar coast, on the 
Western side of the Ghauts (or MaUlya 
mountains), from the Cbandragiri 
River on the North, near MangaLore 
(entering the sea in 12“ 29'), beyond 
which the language is, for a limited 
distance, Tula, and then Canarese, to 
Trevandrum on the South (lat. 8° 29'), 
where Tamil begins to supersede it. 
Tamil, however, also intertwines with 
Mulayalait) all along Malabar. The 
term Mulaydlam properly applies to 
territory, not language, and might Ire 
rendered “Mountain region” [See 
under mat.abaii, and Logan, Man. of 
Malabar, i. 90.] 

MALDIVES, MALDIVE ISLDS., 

n.p. The proper form of this name 
appears to be Male-dtva ; not, as the 
estimable Garcia de Orta says, Nale- 
d!va; whilst the etymology which he 
gives is certainly wrong, hard as it 
may be to say what is the right one. 
The people of the islands formerly 
designated themselves and their 
country bv a form of the word 
for ‘island’ which we have in the 
Skt. dvlpa and the Pali dlpo. We find 
this reflected in the Divi of Ammianus, 
and in the Diva and Biba- jftt (Pers. 
plural) of old Arab geographers, whilst 
it survives in letters of the 18th 
century addressed to the Ceylon 
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Government (Dutch) by the Sultan 

of the lalce, who oaUu his kingdom 

Divehi Rajjd, and his people trivehe 
mlhun. Something like the modern 
form first appears in Ibn Batuta. He, 
it will he Been, in his admirable 
account of these islands, calls them, 
as it were, Mahal- dives, and says 
they were so called from the chief 
group Mahal , which was the residence 
of the Sultan, indicating a connection 
with Mahal, ‘ a palace.’ This form of 
the name looks like a foreign 1 striving 
after meaning.’ But Pyrard de Laval, 
the author of the most complete 
account in existence, also says that the 
name of the islands was taken from 
Male, that on which the King resided. 
Bishop Caldwell has suggested that 
these islands were the dives, or islands, 
of Male, as Malebdr (see MALABAR) 
was the coast-tract or continent, of 
Mai It is, however, not impossible 
that the true etymology was from 
nuiUl, ‘ a garland or necklace,* of which 
their configuration is highly suggestive. 
[The Madras Gloss . gives Malayal. mdt, 
•black,’ and dvipa, ‘island,’ from the 
dark soil. For a full account of early 
notices of the Maldives, see Mr. Gray’s 
note on Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. ii. 
423 seqqi] Milburn (Or. Gommmerce, i. 
335) says: “ This island was (these 
islands were) discovered by the Portu¬ 
guese in 1507.” Let us see 1 

a.d. 362.—“ Legationes undique solifco 
ocius concurrebant ; hinc Transtigritanis 
j iacem obsecrantibus ot Armeniis, inde 
nationibus Tndicis cortatim mini donia opti- 
mates mittentibus ante tempus, ab usque 
Diyia et Serendivis.”— A mmian. Marcellinut , 
xxji. 3. 

c. 545. — “And round about it (SUlaliba 
or Taprobane, i.e. .Ceylon) there are a number 
of small islands, in all of which you find 
fresh water and coco-nuts. And these are 
almost nil set close to one another."— 
Cosmos, in Cathay, Ac., clxxvii. 

851. —“ Between this Sea (of Horkand) 
and the Sea called L&ravi there is a great 
number of iBles ; their number, indeed, it is 
said, amounts to 1,900; . . . the distance 
from island to island is 2, 3, or 4 parosangs. 
They are all inhabited, and all produce 
coco-palms. . . . The last of these islands 
is Serendlb, in the Sea of Horkand; it is 
the ohief of all; they give the islands the 
name of DIbaj&t” (i.«. 2K&«u).— Relation, 
Ac., tr. by Rrinavd, i. 4-5. 

c. 1030.—“The special name of Diva is 
given to islands whioh are formed in the 
sea, and whioh appear above water in the 
form of accumulations of sand; these sands 
continually augment, spread, and unite, 


till they present a firm aspect . . . these 
islands are divided into two elaesos, ac¬ 
cording to the nature of their stapUproduot. 
Those of one class are called ulttL-KOzaJi 
(or the Cowry Divabsb because of the cowries 
which are gathered from coco - branches 

S lanted in the sea. The others are called 
Ava-Kanhar, from the word kanbar (see 
COIR), which is the name of the twine made 
from coco-fibres, with which vessels ere 
stitched .”—A l-Birunl, in Iteinavd, Fragment, 


1150.—See also Edriti, in Jaubert’sTransl. 
i. 68. But the translator prints a bad 
reading, HaUnhtU, tor Dibajlt. 

c. 1343.—“Ten days after embarking at 
f'alecut we arrived at the Islands called 
Dhlbat-al-Mahal. . . . These islands are 
reckoned among the wonders of the World; 
there are some 2000 of them. Groups of a 
hundred, or not quite so many, of these 
islands are found clustered into a ring, and 
each cluster has au entrance like a harbour- 
mouth, and it is only there that ships can 
enter. . . . Most of the trees that now on 
these islands are coco-palms. . . . They are 
divided into regions or groups . . , among 
which are distinguished ... 3° Mahal, 
the group which gives a name to the whole, 
and which is the residence of the Sultans.” 
—Ibv Batuta, iv. 110 teqq. 

1442.—Abdurrazzak also calls them “the 
isles of Diva-M&hal.’’ — In Not. Ot Bxts. 
xiv. 429. 

1503.—“ But Dorn Vasco . . . said that 
things must go on as they were to India, 
and there he would inquire into the truth. 
And so arriving in the Gulf ( golflto) where 
the storm befel them, all were separated, 
and that vessel which steered badly, parted 
company with the fleet, and found itself at 
one of the first islands of Maldiva, at which 
they stopped some days enjoying themselves. 
For the island abounded in provisions, and 
the men indulged to excess in eating cocos, 
and fish, and in drinking bod stagnant 
water, and in disorders with women; so 
that many died.” — Correa, i. 847. 


[1512.—“ Mafamede Mayay with two ships 
put into the Maidive islands (ilhas ae 
Mtldiva).” — Albuquerque, Cartas, p. 30.] 


1563.—“ It. Though it be somewhat to 
interrupt the business in hand,—why is that 
chain of islands called 1 Islands of Maldiva ’ t 
“0. In this matter of the nomenclature 
of lands and Reas and kingdoms, many of 
our people make gerat mistakes even in 
regard to our own lands ; how then oan you 
expect that one oan give you the rationale 
of etymologies of names in foreign tongues f 
But, nevertheless, I will tell you what I 
have heard my. And that is that the right 
name is not Maldiva, but Nalediva ; for vale m 
in Malabar means ‘ four,* and diva * island/ ' 
so that in the Malabar tongue the name is 
as much as to say ‘ Four Isles.’ . . . And in 
the some way we call a certain island that 
is 12 leagues from Goa A ngediva , (see 
AMCHEDXvA), because there are five in 
the group, and eo the name in Malabar 
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means ‘ Five Isles,* for ange is ‘ five.' But 
these derivation^ rest on common report, I 
don’t detail them to you os demonstrable 
facta."— Garcia, QoUotptios, f. 11. 

1572.—“Nas ilhas de Haldiva.” (See 
COCO-DEMER.) 

c. 1610.—“Ce Royaume en leur langage 
s'appelle lbli-raffut, Royaume de Male, et 
dee autres peuples de l’lnde il s'appelle 
Kal4-dlvar, et les peuples dines . . . L’IsIe 
principals, comme j'uy dit, s'appelle Held, 
qui donne le nom k tout le rest® des autres; 
car le mot Dines signifie vn nombre de petites 
isles amass^es .”—Pyrttrd de Luval, i. 63, 68, 
ed. 1679. [Hak. Soc. i. 83, 177.] 

1683.—“ Mr. Beard sent up his Couries, 
which he had received from ye Manldivas, 
to be put ofT and passed by Mr. Charnock 
at Cassumbazar.”— Hedges, Diurv, Oct. 2; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 122]. 

MALUM, s. In a ship with 
English officers .and native crew, the 
mate is called indium sahib. The word 
is Ar. mu’allim, literally * the In¬ 
structor,’ and is properly applied to 
the pilot or sailing-master. Tne word 
may be compared, thus used, with our 
‘master’ in the Navy. In regard to 
the first quotation we may observe 
that Ndlthuda (see NACODA) is, rather 
than Mu’allim , 4 the captain ’; though 
its proper meaning is the owner of 
the ship ; the two capacities of owner 
and skipper being doubtless often com¬ 
bined. The distinction of Mu’allim 
front Ndkhuda accounts for the former 
title being assigned to the mate. 

1497.—“And he sent 20 cruzados in gold, 
and 20 festoons in silver for the Malemos, 
who were the pilots, for of these coins he 
would give each month whatever ho (the 
Sheikh) should direct.”— L’vrrea, i. 38 (E.T. 
by Ld. Stanley of Alderley, 88). On this 
passage the Translator says : “The word is 
perhaps the Arabic for an instructor, a word 
in general use all over Africa. 1 ’ It is curious 
that his varied experience should have failed 
to recognise the habitual marine use of the 
term. 

1541.—“Meanwhile he sent three catun 
(q.v.) to the Port of the Malems (Porto dot 
Malemos) in order to get some pilot. . . . 
In this Port of the Bande.i of the Malania 
the ships of the Moors take pilots when 
they enter the Straits, and when they 
return, they leave them here again.”*— 
Correa, iv. 168. 


* This Port was immediately outside the Straits, 
as appears from the deecription of Dom JoJo de 
Castro (1941): “Now turning to the 1 Gates' of 
the Strait, which are the chief object of our 
description, we remark that here the land of 
Arabia juts out into the sea, forming a prominent 
Point, and very prolonged. . . . Thu is the point 
oar promontory which Ptolemy calls Pouiaiom. 
... In Brant of it, a little more than a gunshot 


1553.—. among whom (at Melinda) 
came a Moor, a Guzarate by nation, called 
Milan Cana, who, as much for the satis- 
faction ho had in conversing with our people, 
as to please the King, who was inquinng for 
a pilot to give them, agreed to accompany 
them."— Barros, I. iv. 6. 

c. 1590.—“ Mu'allim or Captain. He must 
be acquainted with the depths and shallow 
places of the Ocean, and must know 
astronomy. It is he who guides the ship 
to her destination, and prevents her falling 
into dangers.”—.4is, ed. Btochmann, i. 280. 

[1887.—“The second class, or Maltunil, 
are sailors.” --Ieogun, Malabar, ii. cexcv.] 

MAMIE AN, MAMIBA, a. A 

medicine from old times of much 
repute in the East, especially for eye- 
diseases, and imported from Himalayan 
and Trans-Himalayan regions. It is 
a popular native drug in the Punjab 
bazars, where it is still known as 
mamira, also as pilidri. It seems 

f irobable that the name is applied to 
>itter roots of kindred properties but 
of more than one specific origin. 
Hanbury and Fliukiger describe, it as 
the rhizome of (Joplis Teeta, Wallich, 
tlta being the name of the drug in 
the Mishtui country at the bead of 
the Assam Valley, from which it is 
imported into Bengal. But Stewart 
states explicitly that the mamira of 
the Punjab bazars is now “ known to 
be” mostly, if not entirely, derived 
from Thalirtrum foliosum 1).(_\, a tall 
plant which is common throughout the 
temperate Himalaya (f>000 to 8000 feet) 
and on the Ka->ia Hills, and is ex¬ 
ported from Kumaun under the name 
of Momiri- [Bee Watt, Horn. Dirt. vi. 
pt- iv. 42 m/.J “The Mamira of the 
old Arab writers was identified with 
XeXiddviov fstya, by which, however. 
Low (Araln. Pflanzmnamen, p. 220) 
says they understood curcuma longa .” 
W.R.S. 

c. A.D. 600-700. — “ M a fit pit, dtor 
frtflov rt x6as iarlv t\oy Gxrxtp KoySiiKovi 
xvkvovs, 6xoi oe\dt re Mil \evKibpara \tx- 
rvvtir wexuTTex'itrai, hijKovbn frvxriKrji inrdp- 
vor Svydfsim."—Pauli Aeginetac Medici, 
Libri vii., Jk.sileae 1538. lab. vii. cap. iii. 
sect. 12 (p. 246). 

c. 1020.—“Mamirem quid eat? Eat lig¬ 
num sicut nodi declinana ad nigredinem . . . 


off, is an islet called the Ilhto doe Jtoboeens; because 
Robo&o in Arabic means a pilot; and the pilota 
living here go aboard the shins which come from 
outside, ana conduct them,” ao.~tUM.ro do Mar 
Horn, Ac., 15. 

The Ialand retains Its name, and la mentioned 
as Pilot Island by Capt, Haines in J. A Oeog. Sot. 
lx. 120. It ilea about 1} m. dun east of Perim. 
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mundifleat albuginom in oculis, et acuit 
visum: quum ex eo fit collyriutn et abstergit 
humiditatemgrosaam. . . &c.— Avicenna? 
Opera, Venet 1564, p. 345 (lib. ii. tractat. ii.). 

The glossary of Arabic terms by Andreas 
de Alpago of Beliuno, attached to various 
early editions of Avicenna, gives the fol¬ 
lowing interpretation: “ Menurem est radix 
nodosa, non multum grossa, citrini colons, 
feicut curcuma; minor tamen ost ct subtilior, 
et asportatur ex IndiA, et apud physicos 
orientates est valde nota, et usitatur in 
passionibus oculi.” 

c. 1100.—“ Memiram Ambibus, 
vior pAya. Graecis," &c.— Io. Serapionis de 
Sinipl. Mediram. Histuriu, Lib. iv. cap. lxxvi. 
(ed. Ven. 1552, f. 106). 

c. 1200. - “ Somo maintain that this plant 
{‘unit al-sdbagkin) is the small kurkum 
(turmeric), and Others that it is mamlrftn. 
. . . The kurkum is brought to us from India. 
. . . The mamlr&n is imported from China, 
and has the same properties as kurkum .”— 
Jlni Buithar, ii. 186-188. 

c. 1550. — “ But they have a much greater 
appreciation of another little root which 
grows in the mountains of Succnir (i.e. 
Suchnu in Shensi), where the rhubarb grows, 
nud which they call Mambroni-Chini (i.e. 
Mamlr&n-t-CAlnt). This is extremely dear, 
and is used in most of their ailments, but 
especially when the eyes are affected. They 
grind it on a stone with rose water, ana 
anoint the eyes with it. The result is 
wonderfully beneficial. 1 '— Hojji Mahommed'x 
Account of Cathay, in Haitiuxto, ii. f. 15c. 

c. 1573. -(At Aleppo). 1 ‘Mamiranitchini, 
good for eyes as they say.”- -liauttoltf, in 
Ray's 2nd cd. p. 114. 

Also the following we liorrow from 
Dozy’s Suppl. aux Jhrtt. Arahes :— 

1582.- ‘‘Mehr ha ben ihre Kramer kleine 
wiirtzelein zu verkaufen mtmlnuit tchini 
genennet, in gehresten der Augen, wio sio 
furgeben ganz dienslich ; diene seind gelb- 
lecht wie die Curcuinu uinb ein zimlichs 
lenger, auch dlinner und knopffet das solche 
nnseren weisz wurtzlen sehr ehnlieh, und 
wol fiir das rechte mamiran mogen gchalten 
werden, dessen sondorlich Ehases an mehr 
orton gedcncket." — Rauteolff, Aigenlltehe 
hrschreibung der liaise, 126. 

c. 1665.-- “These caravans brought back 
Musk, China-trtmd, Jtubarb, and Mamixon, 
which last is a small root exceeding good 
for ill eyes.” — Bernier, E.T.. 136; [ed. 
Constable, 426]. 

1862. — “ Imports from Yarkand and 
Changthan, through Leh to the Punjab . . . 
Mamiran-i -Chini (a y.llow root, medicine 
for the eyes) . . — Punjaub Trade Report, 

App. xxiv. p. ccxxxiii. 

MAMLUTDAR, s. P.—H. mu'. 
dnuUatddr (from Ar. m u'dmala, 'affairs, 
business'), and in Mahr. mdmlatddr. 
Chiefly used in Western India. For¬ 


merly it was the designation, under 
various native governments, of the 
chief civil officer of a district, and is 
now in the Bombay Presidency the title 
of a native civil officer in charge of a 
Talook, corresponding nearly to the 
Tahseeld&r of a pergunna in the 
Bengal Presidency, but of a status 
somewhat more important. 

S I828.—“ I now proceeded to the Maamu- 
-dar, or farmer of the district. . . 
1‘anduraug Hari , ed. 1873, i. 42.] 

MAMOOL, s.; MAMOOLEE, adj. 
Custom, Customary. Ar.—H. ma'miLl. 
The literal meaning is 'practised, 1 and 
then ‘established, customary.’ Ma’mul 
is, in short, ‘precedent,’ by which all 
Orientals set as much store as English 
lawyers, e.g. “ And Laban said, It must 
not so be done in our country {lit. It is 
not so done in our place) to give the 
younger before the firstborn .”—Genesis 
xxiv. 26. 

MAMOOTY, MAMOTY. MO- 
MATTY, s A digging tool of the 
form usual all over India, i.e. not in 
the shape of a spade, but in that of a 
hoe, with the helve at an acute angle 
with the blade. [See FOWBA.] The 
word is of S. Indian origin, Tamil 
manvUUi, ‘ earth-cutter ’; and its ver-. 
nacular use is confined to the Tamil 
regions, but it has long been an estab¬ 
lished term in the list of ordnance 
stores all over India, and thus has a 
certain prevalence in Anglo-Indian use 
Wyond these limits. 

[1782.—“ He marched . . . with two 
battalions of sepoys . , . who were ordered 
to mAke a show of entrenching themselves 
with mamuties. . . .'' — Letter of Id. 
Macartney, in Forrest, Selections, iii. 855.] 
[1852. —“. . . by means of a mometty or 
hatchet, which he ran and borrowed from a 
husbandman . . . this fellow dug . . . a 
reservoir. . . ."— Neale, Narrative of Resid¬ 
ence in Siam, 138.] 

MANCHUA, s. A large cargo-boat, 
with a single mast and a square sail, 
much used on the Malabar coast. This 
is the Portuguese form; the original 
Malayalam word is imnri,\manchi, Skt. 
mam-ha, ‘a cot,’ so called apparently 
from its raised platform for cargo,] 
and nowadays a nearer approach to 
this, manjee, &c., is usual. 

c. 1512.—“ So he made ready two UUUk- 
chuas, and one night mot into the house of 
the King, and stole Iran him the moat 
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beautiful woman that he had, and, along 
with her, jewels and a quantity of money. 
— Coma, i. 281. 

1625.—“Quatro lanoharaa (q.v. ) grandes 
e mu qvalalvzu (see CALALuZ) e man* 

chuaa quo se remam muyto.”— Lembranqa 
dot Canixu de India, p. 8. 

1552.— “Manchuxs que sam navioa de 
remo.”— Ceutanheda, ii. 382. 


e. 1610.—“ II a vne petite Galiote> qu'ils 
appellent Manchoufia, fort bien oouverte 
. . . et faut huit ou neuf hommes seulement 
pour la mener .”—Pyrurd de Laval, ii. 26; 
[Halt. Soo. ii. 42]. 


[1623.—“. . . boats which they call 
Haneive, going with 20 or 24 Oars."—/*. 
della Valle, Hak. Soc. ii. 211; Wawfiwn i n 
ii. 217. 


(1679.—“ I commanded the shibbare and 
iwiiwilinm to keepe a little ahead of me."— 
Yule, Hedge*' Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. clxxxiv.] 
1682.—“ Ex hujusjnodi arboribus excavatis 
naviculas Indi conficiunt, quas Mansjoaa 
appellant, quaram nonullae longitudine 80, 
lantndine 9 pedum mensuram superant.”— 
RKtede, Hart. Malabar, iii. 27. 

S 736.—“All ships and vessels ... as 
as the munchuaa appertaining to the 
Company’s officers.” — Treaty, in Logan, 
Malabar, ii. 31. 


MANDADORE, s. Port, mandador, 
‘ one who commands. 5 

1673.—“ Each of which Tribes have a 
Mandadore or Superintendent "—Fryer, 67. 

MANDALAY, MANDALE, n.n. 
The capital of the King of Burnmn, 
founded in 1860, 7 miles north of the 
preceding capital Amarapura, and 
between 2 ana 3 miles from the left 
hank of the Irawadi. The name was 
taken from that of a conical isolated 
hill, rising high above the alluvial 
plain of the Irawadi, and crowned by 
a gilt pagoda. The name of the hill 
(ana now of the city at its base) prob¬ 
ably represents Mandara , the sacred 
mountain which in Hindu mythology 
served the gods as a churning-staff at 
the churning of the sea. The hill 
appears as Mandiye-taung in Major 
Grant Allan’s Map of the Environs 
of Amarapura (1855), published in the 
Narrative of Major I%ayre*s Mission, 
but the name does not occur in the 
Narrative itself. 


[I860.—Sec the account of Mandalay in 
Jfcuon, Burmah, 14 «gy.] 

1861.—“Next morning the son of my 
friendly host aocomparea me to the Man¬ 
dalay Hill, on which there stands in a gilt 
chapel the image of Sbweaayatto, pointing 
down with outstretched finger to Hie Palace 


of Mandalay, interpreted as the divine 
command there to build a eity ... on the 
other ride where the hill falls in an abrupt 
precipice, sits a gigantic Buddha gassing in 
motionless meditation on the mountains 

opposite. There are here some caves in the 
hard rock, built up with bricks aud white¬ 
washed, which are inhabited by eremites. 

. . ."—BattiaiCa Travel* (German), ii. 89-90. 

MANDARIN, s. Port. Mandarij y 
Mandarim. Wedgwood explains and 
derives the word thus: “A Chinese 
officer, a name first made known to 
us by the Portuguese, and like the 
Indian caste, erroneously supposed to- 
be a native term. From Portuguese 
mandar , to hold authority, command, 
govern, &c.” So also T. Hyde in the 
quotation below. Except as regards 
tne word having been first made 
known to us by the Portuguese, this 
is an old and persistent mistake. 
What sort of form would mandarij l>e 
as a derivative from mandar ? The 
Portuguese might have applied to 
Eastern officials some such word as 
mandador , which a preceding article 
(see MANDADORE) snows that they 
did apply in certain cases. But the 
parallel to the assumed origin of 
mandarin from mandar would be that 
English voyagers on visiting China, 
or some other country in the far East, 
should have invented, as a title for 
the officials of that country, a new 
and abnormal derivation from ‘order,’ 
and called them orderumbos. 

The word is really a slight corrup¬ 
tion of Hind, (from Skt.) mantri , ‘a 
counsellor, a Minister of State,’ for 
which it was indeed the proper old pre- 
Mahommedan term in India. It has 
been adopted, and specially affected in 
various Indo-Chinese countries, and 
particularly by the Malays, among 
whom it is habitually applied to the 
highest class of public officers (see 
Crawfurd's Malay Diet. s.v. [and Klin- 
kert, who writes manteri, colloquially 
mentri ]). Yet Crawfurd himself, strange 
to say, adopts the current explanation 
as from the Portuguese (see J. Ind. 
ArcMp. iv. 189). [Klinkert adopts 
the Skt. derivation.] It is, no douut, 
probable that the instinctive “striving 
after meaning” may have shaped the 
corruption of mantri into a semblance 
of mandar. Maraden is still more 
oddly perverse, videns meliora, deteriora 
secutus, when he says: “ The officers, 
next in rank to the Sultan are Mantree, 
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which some apprehend to be a cor¬ 
ruption of the word Mandarin, a title 
of distinction among the Chinese ” {H. 
of Sumatra, 2nd el. 285). Ritter 
adopts the etymology from mandar, 
apparently after A. W. Schlegel * 
The true etymon is pointed out in 
Notes and Queries in China and Japan, 
iii. 12, and by one of the present 
writers in Ocean Highways for Sept. 
1872, p. 186. Several of the quota¬ 
tions below will show that the earlier 
applications of the title have no 
reference to China at all, but to officers 
of state, not only in the Malay 
countries, but in Continental India. 
We may add that mantri (see MUN- 
TREE) is still much in vogue among 
the less barbarous Hill Races on the 
Eastern frontier of Bengal (e.g. among 
the Kasias (see C0S87A) as a de¬ 
nomination for their petty dignitaries 
under the chief. Gibbon was perhaps 
aware of the true origin of mandarin ; 
see below. 

c. a.d. 400 (*).—■'"The King desirous of 
trying cases mu<*t enter the assembly com¬ 
posed in manner, tugother with Brahmans 
who know the Vedas, and mantriiu (or 
counsellors).”— Maim, viii. 1. 

[1522.-- “. . . and for this purpose he sent 
one of his chief mandarins (mandarim )."— 
India Office MSS. in an Agreement made by 
the Portuguese with the “ R*y de Sundo, 
this Sunda being that of the Straits.] 

1524.—(At the Moluccas) “and they cut 
off the heads of all the dead Moors, and 
indeed fought with one another for these, 
because whoever brought in seven heads of 
enemies, they made him a knight, and 
called him manderym, which is their name 
for Knight."— Carrot, ii. 808. 

c. 1510.—“. . . tho which corsairs had 
their own dealings with the Mandarins of 
those ports, to whom they used to give 
many anti heavy bribes to allow them to 
sell on shore what they plundered on the 
sea."— Pinto, cap. 1. 

1552.—(At Malacca) “whence subsist the 
King and tbo Prince with thoir mandarins, 
who are the gentlemen.”— Castanheda, iii. 


„ (In China). “There nre among 
them degrees of honour, anti according to 
their degrees of honour is their service; 
gentlemen (fidalgos') whom they call man¬ 
darins ride on horseback, and whon they 
pass along the streets the common people 
make way for them.”— Ibid. iv. 57. 

1553.—“ Proceeding ashore in two or 
three boats dressed with flags and with a 


* See Srdkundr, v. 047. The Index to Ritter 
gives a reference to A. Schott, Meg. fiir die 
literal dee Ami., 1887, No. 128. This we have 
sot been able to see. 


grand blare of trumpets (this wee at Malacca 
in 1506-9). . . . Jeronymo Teixein was 
received by many MandarUs of the King, 
these being the most noble class of the city.” 
—De Banos, Dec. II. liv. iv. cap. 3. 

„ “And he being already known to 
the Mandarlja (at Chittagong, in Bengal), 
and held to be a man prontable to the 
country, because of the heavy amounts of 
duty that he paid, he was regarded like a 
native.”— Ibid. Dec. IV. liv. ix. cap. 2. 

,, “ And from the4e Cellaies and native 

Malays come all the Mandarina , who are 
now the gentlemen (fidalgos) of Malaca.”— 
Ibid. II. vi. 1. 

1598.—“They are called . , . Mandorijns, 
and are always borne in the streetes, sitting 
in chariots which are hanged about with 
Curtaiues of Silke, covered with Clothes of 
Gold and Silver, and are much given to 
hanketing, eating and drinking, and making 
good cheare, as also the whole land of 
China.”— Linschoten, 39; [Hak. Soc. i. 135]. 

would have interverted the king’s command 
for their own covetousnesse ” (at Siam).— 
Peter Williamson Fltrris, in Purrhas, i. 322. 

1812.—“Shah Indra Br&ma fled in liko 
manner to Malacca, where they were gra¬ 
ciously received by the King, Mansur Shah, 
who had the Prince converted to Islamism, 
and appointed him to be a M&ntor.” —Sijara 
Malayii, in J. Ind. Arch. v. 730. 

c: 1683.—“Demand!) il Signor Carlo so 
mandarino fc voce Chinese. Disse esscr 
Purtoghese, e che in Chinese si chiamauo 
Quuan, cho signifia signoreggiare, coman- 
dare, gnbernare.”— Viagglo del P. tfio. 
Umeber, in Thrmiot. Dicer* Voyages. 

1682.—In the Kingdoms of Patane(on E. 
coast of Malay Peninsula) “The King's 
counsellors are called Mentary.” — Fieukof, 
Zn en Lant Rein, ii. 64. 

c. 1690. — “ Mandarinorum autem nomine 
intelliguntur omnia generic officiarii, qui a 
inandmulo appcllantur maudarini lingn.l 
husitanicA, quae union Europaca est. in oris 
Chinensibus obtinens.”— T. Hyde, De hod is 
Oriental thus, in Syntagmata, Oxon. 1767, 
ii. 266. 

1719.—“. . . one of the Mandarins, a 
kind of viceroy or principal magistrate in 
the province where they reside."— Itobin»<n. 
Crusoe, Pt. ii. 

1726. —“ Mantrla. Councillors. These 
give rede and deed in things of moment, 
and otherwise are in the* Government next 
to the King. . . ." (in Ceylon).— ValerUijn, 
Fames, Ac., 6. 

1727. —“Every province or city (Burma) 
has a Mandereen or Deputy residing at 
Court, which is generally in the City of 
Ava, the present Metropolis.”— A. Hamilton, 

I ii. 43, |ed. 1744, ii. 42). 

1774.—. . presented to each of the 
B&tchian Manteries as well as the two 
officers a scarlet coat.”— Forrest, V. to N. 
Quinta, p. 100. 
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1788.—“ . . . Some words notoriously 
corrupt are fixed, and aa it were naturalised 
in the vulgar tongue . . . and we are pleased 
to blend the three Chinese monosyllables 
Cvn-firtitc in the reauwtable name of 

Confucius, or even to adopt the Portuguese 
corruption of Mandarin. "—Gibbon, Preface 
to his 4th volume. 

1879.—“ The Mentri, the Malay Governor 
of Lamt . . . was powerless to restore 
order.” — Mum Bird, Golden Chersonese, 267. 

Used as an adjective : 

[c. 1848.—“Themandarin-boat,or 'Smug- 
boat,' as it is often called by the natives, is 
the most elegant thing that floats."— liem- 
cuMile, Voyage to China, ii. 71. 

[1878.—“The Cho-Ka-Shun, or boats in 
which the Mandarins travel, arc nut unlike 
large floating caravans.”— Gray, China, ii. 
270.] 

MANDARIN LANGUAGE, «. 

The language spoken by the. official 
and literary class in China, as opposed 
to local dialects. In Chinese it is 
called Kuan-Hua. It is substantially 
the language of the people of the 
northern and middle zones of China, 
extending to Yun-nan. It is not to 
lie confounded with the literary style 
which is used in books. [See Ball , 
Things Chinese, 169 seq.] 

1674.—“The language ... is called 
Quenkra ( hua), or the Language of Manda¬ 
rines, because as they spread tbeir com¬ 
mand they introduced it, and it is used 
throughout all the Empire, as Latin in 
Europe. It is very barren, and as it has 
more Letters far than any other, so it has 
fewer words."— Faria y Sauna, E.T. ii. 468. 

MANGALORE, n.p. The only 
place now well known by this name 
is (a) Mangal dr, a port on the coast 
of Southern Canara aud chief town of 
that district, in lat. 12° 51' N. In 
Mir Husain Ali’s Life of Haidar it is 
called “ Gorial Bunder ,” perhaps a corr. 
of Kandial, which is said in the Imp. 
Gaz. to be the modern native name. 
There is a place called Gurupura close 
■v ; see Madras Gloss, av. Goorpore.) 
The name in this form is found in an 
inscription of the 11th century, what¬ 
ever may have been its original form 
and etymology. [The present name 
is said to he taken from the temple of 
Mangold Devi.] But the name in 
approximate forms (from mangala, 
* gladness') is common in India. One 
other port (b) on the coast of Peninsu¬ 
lar Guzerat was formerly well known, 
now commonly called Mungrole. And 


another place of the name (c) Manglo- 
var in tne valley of Swat, north of 
Peshawar, is mentioned by Hwen 
T’sang as a city of Quadbitra. It is 
probably the same that appears in 
Skt. literature (see Williams, s.v. 
Mangala) as the capital o Udyana. 

a. Mangalore of Canara. 

c. 150.—“ M«to££> SI too 'ktvSoarbyov 
Kal rov B dptos nuXeis aide Mayydroop ."— 
Ptolemy, VII. i. 86. 

c. 545.—“And the most notable places of 
trade are these . . . and then the five ports 
of Mal<S from which pepper is exported, to 
wit, Parti, Mangaruth- . . — Cosmos, in 

Cathay, &c. clxxvii. 

[c.1300.—“Manjarur." See under SHIN- 
KALI.] 

c. 1343. — “Quitting Fukntiur (see 
BACANORE) we arrived after three days 
at the city of Maojarttr, which is large aud 
situated on an estuary. ... It is here that 
most of the merchants of Pars and Yemen 
land ; pepper and ginger are very abundant.” 
—Jin Batata, iv. /9-80. 

1442.—“After having passed the port of 
Bcndiuaneh (see PANDARANI) situated on 
the coast of Melibar, (he) reached the port 
of Mangalor, which forms the frontier of 
the kingdom of Bidjanagar. . . — Ahdur- 

ratziUe, in hulia in the X Vlh Cent., 20. 

1516.—“There is another large river 
towards the south, along the sea-shore, 
where there is a very large town, peopled 
by Moors and Gentiles, of the kingdom of 
Narsinga, called Mangalor. . . ■ They also 
ship there much nee in Moorish ships for 
Aden, also pepper, which thenceforward the 
earth begin* to produce.”— Barbosa, 83. 

1727.—“The Fields here bear two Crops 
of Com yearly in the Plains ; and tho higher 
Grounds produce Pepj>cr, Bettjc-imt, Sandal¬ 
wood, Iron and Steel, which make Man¬ 
galore a Place of pretty good Trade.”— 
.4. Hamilton, i. 285, [ed. 1744]. 

b. Mangalor or Mungrole in 

Guzerat. 

c. 150.—“ 1vpaorpT)vf)s . . . 

ilvpdtrrpa Ktiiyq 
yior/byXuaaoTf ifurbtnw. . 

Ptolemy, VII. i. 3. 

1516.—“. . . there is another town of 
commerce, which has a very good port, and 
is called Surati Mangalor, where also many 
ships of Malabar touch.”— Barlow, 59. 

1536.—. . for there was cotne another 
Catur with letters, in which the Captain of 
Diu urgently called for help; telling how 
the King (of Cambay) bad equipped large 
squadrons in the Ports of the Gulf . . . 
alleging . . . that he was sending them to 
Mangalnr to join others in an expedition 
against Binds . . . and that all this was 
false, for he was really sending them in the 
expectation that the Rumis would ootne to 
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Maa^&lor next September. . . — Correa, 

1648.- -This place in called Mangerol by 

1 an Tvirt, p. 13. 

1727.-“The next maritime town ia 
Hunronl. It admits of Trade, and 
Affords coarse Callicoes, white and died, 
Wheat, Pulse, and Butter for export.”— 
.1. Hamilton, i. 136, Ted. 1744]. 

c. Manglavax in Swat. 

c. 630.—“Le rovaume de Ou-tchnng-na 
(Oudy&na) a environ 5000 U do tour . . . 
on comp to 4 ou 5 villes fortifies. La plus- 
part des rois de ee pays ont pris pour capitalc 
la ville de Moung-kle-li (Moungali). . . . 
La population est fort nombrouse ."—Jlwn 
T'tang, in l‘it. Bowltlk, ii. 131-‘2. 

1858. — “ Mongkieli se retrouve dans 
Manglavor (in .Sanskrit Mailgala-poura). . . 
ville situee pr}>8 de la rive gauche de la 
rivifere de Svat, et qui a dt<? Iongtomp'c ail 
rapport des indigfe.ies, La capitate du pitys.” 
-- ! ivien d* Si. Martin, Ibid. iii. 311-315. 

MANGELIN, s. A small weight, 
corresponding in a general way to a 
carat used in the S. of India 

and in ('eyIon fur weighing precious 
stones. The word is Telegu manjdli ; 
in Tamil manjddi, [from Skt. mavju , 
‘beautiful’]; the seed of the Aden- 
(inthera pavtmina (Compare RTJTTEE). 
On the origin of this weight see Sir 
W. Elliot’s Coins of X. India. The 
manjddi seed was used as a measure of 
weight from very early times. A parcel 
of 50 taken at random gave an average 
weight of 4T3 grs. Three parcels 
of 10 each, selected by eye as large, 
gave average 5 02 and 5 03 (op. fit. p. 47). 

1516.- Diamonds “. . . sell by a weight 
w hich is called a Mangiar, which is equal to 

2 lure and 5 , and 2 lore make a carat of 
good weight, and 4 tare weigh one fanam." 

Barbosa, in Bnmnsio, i. f. 321 r. 

1554.—(In Ceylon) “ A rahtmja contains 
20 mamgelins, each mamgelim 8 grains of 
rice; a Portugues of gold weighs 8 calamjas 
and 2 mangelins."—- A. Nunez, 35. 

1584.— “There is another sort of weight 
called M&ngiallino, which is 5 graincs of 
Venice weight, and therewith they weigh 
diamante and other jewels.” - Barrel, in 
Jlakl. ii. 400. 

1611.— “Quern nffo sabe a grandoza das 
nrinas de fiuisaimos diainantes do Reyno de 
Bisnaga, dondc cadft dia, e cada hora se 
tirara pecaa de tamanho do hum ovo, o 
inuitas de sossenta e oitenta mangelins.”— 
Canto, Dialogo do Soldalo Prutiro, 154. 

1665.—“Le poids principal des Diamans 
eat le nugtlin ; il pose cinq grains et trois 
einquibmea.”— Thevenot, v. 293. 

1676. — “At the mine of Rao/conda they 
weigh by Mange lias, a Mangelin being one 
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Carol and three quarters, that is 7 grains. 
... At the Mina of Soumel pore in Bengal 
they weigh by Bali’s (see SUTTEE), and 
the Rati is | of a Carat, or 3£ grains. In 

the Kingdoms of Golconda and Vmpoitr, 

they make use of Mangeline, but a 
in those parts is not above 1 carat and §. 
The Portugal* in (/«*« make use of the same 
Weights in Con; but a Mangelin there is 
not above 5 grains."- -Tarernier, E.T. ii. 141 ; 
[ed. Ball, ii. 87, and see ii. 433.] 

MANGO, s. The royal fruit of the 
Mangifera itvlirn, when of good quality 
is one of the richest and best fruits in 
the world. The original of the word 
is Tamil mdn-kdy or man-gay, is. mdn 
fruit (the tree being mdmarum, ‘ mdn- 
trefc’). The Portuguese formed from 
this manga, which we have adopted 
as mango. The tree is wild in the 
forests of various parts of India; but 
the fruit of the wild tret; is uneatable. 

The word lues sometimes been 
supposed to be Malay ; but it was in 
fact introduced into the Archipelago, 
along with the fruit itself, from S. 
India. Kumphius ( Ifirb. Antboyn. i. 
05) traces its then recent introduction 
into the islands, and says that it is 
tailed (Mitlaick) “ mangka, vel vulgo 
Manga et Maptlaam This hist word 
is only the Tamil MajtaUun, i.e. 4 mdn 
fruit- ’ again. The close approximation 
of the Malay manghi to the Portu 
guese form might suggest that the 
latter name was derived from Malacca. 

, Hut. we sec iimiuja already used by 
Vartbcma, who, according to Garcia, 
never really went beyond Malal>ar. 
[Mr. Skeat writes; “The modern 
standard Malay won! i- mangga, from 
which the Port, form was probably 
taken. The other Malay form emoted 
from Kumphius is in standard Malay 
mapdam, with mriwlam, himpflam, 
nmptfam, and ’ptlam or ’plant as 
variants. The Javanese is pflfm."] 

The word has been taken to Mada¬ 
gascar, apparently by the Malayan 
colonists, whose language has left so 
large an impression there, in the 
precise shape manyka. Had the fruit 
been an Arab importation it is im¬ 
probable that the name, would have 
been introduced in that form. 

The N. Indian names are Am and 
Amba, and variations of these we find 
in several of the older European 
writers. Thus Fr. Jordanus, who 
had been in the Konkan, and appreci¬ 
ated the progenitors of the Goa and 
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Bombay Mango (c. 1328), calls the 
fruit Aniba. Some 30 years later 
John de* Marignolli calls the tree 
“ amburan , having a fruit of excellent 
fragrance and flavour, somewhat like 
a peach” ( Cathay , &c., ii. 362). Garcia 
de Orta show’s how early the Bombay 
fruit was prized. He seems to have 
been the owner of the parent tree. 
The Skt. name is Amra, and this we 
find in Hwen T’sang (c. 645) phoneti¬ 
cised as ’An-mo-lo. 

The mango is probably the fruit 
alluded to by Theophrastus as having 
caused dysentery in the army of 
Alexander. (See the passage s.v. 

JACK). 

c. 13%.—“ Kst etiam alia arbor quae 
fructus facit ad mod uni jiruni, grosiasiruos, 
qui vocarotur Aniba. Hi sunt fructus ita 
tlulces et amabiles, quod ore tenus exprimi 
hoc minimfe possit.”-—/V. Jordan us, in Rec. 
de Voyagtx, kc., iv. 42. 

c. 1334.—“The mango tree {'anha) re¬ 
sembles an orange-tree, but is larger and 
more leafy ; no othpr tree gives so much 
shade, but this shade is unwholesome, and 
whoever sleeps under it gets fever .”—I bn 
Batuta, iii. 125. At ii. 185 he writes ’anbd. 
[The same charge is made against the 
tamarind; see liurton, Ar. Nights, iii. 81.] 


c. 1349.—“They have also another tree 
called Ambvran, having a fruit of excellent 
fragrance and flavour, somewhat like a 
neach .”—John dr' Mariynolli, in Cathay, kc., 

1510.—“ Another fruit is also found here, 
which is called A mba, the stem of which is 
called Manga,” &e.— Varthemn, 160-161. 
c. 1526.—“Of the vegetable productions 

e liar to Hindust&n one is the mango 
eh). . . . Such mangoes as are good 
are excellent. . . kc. — Baber, 324. 

1563.—“0. Boy! go and see what two 
vessels those are coining in—yon see them 
from the varanda here—and they seem but 
small ones. 

“ Servant. I will bring you word presently. 


“ S. Sir! it is Simon Toscano, your 
tenant in Bombay, and he brings this 
hamper of m&ngas for you to make a 
present to the Governor, ana says that when 
ne has moored the boat he will cotne here to 
stop. 

“ 0. He couldn't have come more h pro- 
pos. I have & manga-tree (mangvrira) in 
that island of mine which is remarkable for 
both its two crops, one at this time of year, 
the other at the end of May, and much as 
the other crop excek this in quality for fra¬ 
grance and favour, this is just as remark¬ 
able for coming out of season. But come, 
let us taste them before His Excellency. 
Boy! take out six mangas.” —Garcia, ft. 
134v, 135. Thin author also mentions that 
the mangas of Ormuz were the most cele¬ 


brated ; also certain mangas of Guzernt, 
not large, but of surpassing fragrance and 
flavour, and having a very small stone. 
Those of Balaghat were both excellent and 
big; the Doctor had seen two that weiehod 
4 arratel and a half (4£ lbs.); and thoso 
of Bengal, Pegu, and Malacca were also 
good. 

[1569.—“There is much fruit that cornea 
from Arabia and Persia, which they call 
mangoes (mangas), which is very good fruit.”’ 
— Cranica doe Ileus Donrnz , translated from 
the Arabic in 1569.] 

c. 1590.— “The Mangoe (Anba). . . . 
This fruit is unrivalled in colour, smell, 
and taste; and some of the gourmand.* of 
Ttir£n and Inin place it above musk melons 
and gropes. ... If a half-ripe mango, to¬ 
gether with its stalk to a length of about 
two fingers, be taken from the tree, and 
the broken end of its stalk be closed with 
warm wax, and kept in butter or honey, the 
fruit will retain its taste for two or three 
months." —A In, ed. Blochtnanu, i. 67-68. 

[1614.—“Two jars of Manges at rupees. 
4J.”— Foster, Letters, iii. 41. 

[1615.—“ Georgo Durois sont in a present 
of two pottos of Mangeas.”— Cache's Dim u, 
Hak. Soe. i. 79.] 

,, “ Thero is another very licquori-h 

fruit colled Amangues growing on tr*<.-, 
and it is as bigge as a great quince, with a 
very great stone in it.”— De Monfart, 20. 

1622.—P. della Valle describes the tree 
and fruit at Mini (\finao) near Homiu/, 
undor the name of A mba, as an exotic in¬ 
troduced from India. Afterwards at Goa 
he speaks of it as “manga or ainba.”- ii. 
pp. 313-14, and 581 ; [llak. Hoe. i. 40], 

1631.— “Alibi verocommcinorat mangae 
speciem fortis admodum odoris, Terebi i- 
thinam scilicet, et, Piceae arboris lacrym;. :u 
redolenlcs, quas propterea nostri stinkers ap¬ 
pellant.”— Piso on Bontius , llist. Nat. p. Sm. 

[1663.—“ Ambiu, or Mangues, are in 
season during two months in summer, niul 
arc plentiful and cheap ; but those grown at 
Delhi are indifferent. The best come fn.rn 
Benyale, Golkonda, and Goa, and these n re 
indeed excellent. 1 do not know any 
sweet-meat more agroeablo.”— Bernier , ud. 
Constable, 249.] 

1673.—Of the Goa Mango,* Fryer says 
justly: “ When ripe, the Apples of the 

Jfesperides are but Fables to them; for 
Taste, the Nectarine, Peach, and Apricot 
fall short. . . p. 182. 

1679.—“ Mango and saio (see BOY), two- 
sorts of sauces brought from the East Indies." 
— Locke’s Journal, m Ld. King’s Life, 1830, 
i. 249. 


* The excellence of the Goa Mangoes is stated 
to be due to the care and Hkill of the Jesuits 
t Annate Maritime*, ii. 370). In 8. India all good 
kinds have Portuguese or Mahommedan names. 
The author of THbet on My Frontier, 1688, p. 1-M„ 
mentions the luscious peirit and the delicate o/o<* 
as two fine varieties, supposed to bear the name* 
of a certain Peres and a certain Afonso. 
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1727.—“ The Ooa mu |0 is reckoned the 
largest and most delicious to the taste of 
any in the world, and 1 may add, the whole- 
somest and best tasted of any Fruit in the 
World.”—.!. Ha»t if fan, i. 255, [ed. 1744, i. 
258]. 

1883.—". . . the unsophisticated ryot 
. . . conceives that cultivation could only 
emasculate the pronounced flavour and Arm 
fibrous texture of that prince of fruits, the 
wild mango, likest a ball of tow soaked in 
turpentine.” — Tribe* on My Frontier, 149. 

The name has been carried with the 
fruit to Mauritius and the West 
Indies. Among many greater services 
to India the late Sir Proby Cautley 
diffused largely in Upper India the 
delicious fruit of the Bombay mango, 
previously rare there, by creating and 
encouraging groves of grafts on the 
banks of the Ganges and Jumna 
canals. It is especially true of this 
fruit (as Sultan Balier indicates) that 
excellence depends on the variety. 
The common mango is coarse and 
strong of turpentine. Of this only 
an evanescent suggestion remains to 
give peculiarity to the finer varieties. 
fA useful account of these varieties, 
by Mr. Maries, will be found in JFaft, 
Ecoh. Dirt. v. 148 $«/</.] 

MANGO-BIRD, s. The popular 
Anglo-Indian name of the beautiful 

f olden oriole (Or wins aureus, Jordon). 

ts “loud mellow whistle” from the 
mango-groves and other gardens, which 
it afteets, is associated in Upper India 
with the invasion of the hot. weather. 

1878.—“ The mango-bird glances through 
the groves, and in the early morning 
announces his beautiful hut unwelcome 
presence with his merle melody.” — Ph. 
Robinson, In My Indian Harden, 59. 

MANGO-FISH, s. The familiar 
name of an excellent fish ( Polynthtus 
Visva of Buchanan, P. paradise ns of 
Day), in flavour somewhat, resembling 
the smelt, hut, according to l)r. Mason, 
nearly related to the mullets. It 
appears in the Calcutta market earlv 
in the hot season, and is much prized, 
especially when in roe. The Hindu¬ 
stani name is tapsi or tapassi, ‘an 
ascetic,’ or ‘penitent,’ but we do not 
know the rationale of the name. 
Buchahan savs that it is owing to the 
long fibres (or free rays), proceeding 
from near the head, which lead the 
natives to associate it with penitents 
who are forbidden to shave. [Dr. 


Grierson writes: “What the connection 
of the fish with a hermit was I never 
could ascertain, unless it was that like 
wandering Fakirs, they disappear 
directly the rains begin. Compare the 
uposatm of the Buddhists.’ But 
tapasya means ‘ produced by heat,’ 

J and is applied to the month Ph&guu 
* (Feb.-March) when the fish appears; 
and this may be the origin of the 
name.] 

1781.—"The Board of Tkcstirs Assemble 
on Tuesday at the New-Tavern, where the 
Committee meet to eat Mangos Fish fur 
the benefit of the Subscribers and on other 
special affairs.”— Hirk-y's Bengal O'uiHte, 
March 3. 

[1820.—“. . . the mangoe fish (no named 
from its appearing during the mangoe 
season). ... By the natives they are named 
the Tapassi (penitent) fish, (abbreviated by 
Europeans to Tip*;/) from their resembling 
a class of religious penitents, who ought 
never to shave .”—Ham HU «, li*s. of Hindu¬ 
stan, i. 58.] 

MANGO-SHOWERS, s. Used in 
Madras for showers which fall iu 
March and April, when the mangoes 
begin to ripen. 

MANGO-TRICK. One of the most 
famous tricks of Indian jugglers, in 
■ which they plant a mango-stone, and 
show at brief intervals the tree shoot¬ 
ing alx>ve ground, and successively 

5 inducing leaves, flowers, and fruit. 
t has often been described, but the 
description given by the Emperor 
Jahangir in his Autobiography cer¬ 
tainly surpasses all in its demand on 
our belief. 

c. 1610.—•* . . . Khaun-e-Jehaun, one of 
the nobles present, observed th*t if they 
spoke truly ho s-houid wish them to produce 
for his conviction a mulberry-tree. The 
men arose without hesitation, and haying in 
ten sejvirate spots set some seed in the 
ground, they recited among themselves . . . 
when insuvutly a plant was seen springing 
from each of the ten places, and each proved 
the tree required by Khaun-e-Jehaun. Ill 
the same manner they produced a mango, au 
apple-tree, a cypress, a pine-apple, a fig- 
tree, an almond, a walnut . . . open to the 
observation of all present, the trees were 
perceived gradually and slowly springing 
from the earth, to the height of one or 
perhaps of two cubits. . ■ • Then making a 
sort of procession round the trees as they 
stood ... in a moment there appeared oil 
the respective trees a sweet mango without 
the rind, an almond fresh and ripe, a large 
fig of the roost delicious kind . . . the fruit 
being pulled in my presence, and every one 
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present was allowed to taste it. This, how¬ 

ever, was not all; before the trees were 

removed there appeared among the foliage 
birds of such surpassing beauty, in colour 
and shape, and melody and song, os the 
world never saw before. ... At the close 
of the operation, the foliage, as in nutunm, 
was seen to put on its variegated tints, and 
the trees gradually disappeared into the 
earth. . . .”—3/m. of the Jimp . Jeluinguier, 
tr. by Major l>. Price, pp. 96-97. 

c. 1650.—“Then they thrust a pieco of 
stick into the ground, and ask’d the Com¬ 
pany what Fruit they would have. One 
told them he would have Menguex ; then 
one of the Mountebanks hiding himself in 
the middle of a Sheet, stoopt to the ground 
five or six times one after another. I was 
so curious to go upstairs, and look out of 
a window, to see if I could spy what the 
Mountebank did, and perceived that after 
he had cut himself under the armpits with 
a Razor, he rubb’d the stick with his Blood. 
After the two first times that he rais’d him¬ 
self, the stick seemed to the very eye to 
grow. The third time there sprung out 
branches with young buds. The fourth 
time the tree was covered with leaves ; and 
the fifth time it bore flowers. . . . The 
English Minister protested that he could 
not give his consent that any Christian 
should be Spectator of such delusions. So 
that as soon as he saw that these Mounte¬ 
banks had of a dry stick, in less than half- 
an-honr, made a Tree four or five foot high, 
that bare leaves and flowers as in the 
Spring-time : he went about to break it, pro¬ 
testing that he would not give the Com¬ 
munion to any person that should stay any 
longer to see those things.”— Tawnier, 
Travels made English, by J.P., ii. 36 ; [od. 
Jlall, i. 67. #*»/.]. 

1667.—“When two of these Javgvi* (see 
JOGEE) that are eminent, do meet, and 
you stir them up on the point and power of 
their knowledge or JauguLane, you fihaU see 
them do such tricks out of spight to one 
another, that I know not if Simon Magus 
could have outdone them. For they divine 
what one thinketh, make the Branch of a 
Tree blossome and bear fruit in less than an 
hour, hatch eggs in their bosome in less 
than half a quarter of an hour, and bring 
forth such birds as you demand. ... I 
mean, if what is said of them is true. . . . 
For, as* for me, I am with all my curiosity 
none of those happy Men, that Are present 
at, and see these great feats.”— Bernier, 
E.T. 103 ; [ed. Constable 321]. 

1673.—“Others presented a Mock-Crea¬ 
tion of tv. Mango-Tree, arising from the 
Stone in a short space (which they did in 
Hugger-Mugger, being very careful to avoid 
being discovered) with Fruit Green and 
Ripe; so that a Man must stretch his Fancy, 
to imagine it Witchcraft; though the com¬ 
mon Sort think no less.”— Fryer, 192. 

1690.—“ Others are said to raise a Mango- 
Tkjo, with ripe Fruit upon its Branches, in 
the space of one or two Hours. To confirm 
which Relation, it was affirmed confidently 


to me, that a Gentleman who had pluckt 

ooo of these Mangoes, fell sick upon ft, and 

was never well as long as he kept it 'till he 
consulted a Bramin for his Health, who 
prescrib'd his only Remedy would be the 
restoring of the Mango, by which be waa 
restor’d to his Health again."— Oeington, 
258-259. 

1726.—“They have some also who will 
show you the kernel of a mango-fruit, or 
may be only a twig, nnd ask if you will see 
the fruit or this stick planted, and in a short 
time see a tree grow from it and bear fruit: 
after they have got their answer the jugglers 
(Koonle - dunsserx) wrap themselves in a 
blanket, stick the twig into the ground, and 
then put a basket over them (&<•. Ac.). 

“There are somo who have prevailed on 
these jugglers by much money to let them 
see how they have accomplished this. 

“Those have revealed that the jugglers 
made a hole in their bodies under the arm- 
pits, and rubbed the twig with the blood 
from it, ami every time that they stuck it in 
the ground they wetted it, and in this way 
they clearly saw it to grow and to come to 
the perfection before described. 

“ This is asserted by a certain writer who 
has seen it. But this can’t move me to 
believe it' ”— Valentijn, v. (Chorum.) 53. 

Our own experience does not go 
beyond l)r. Fryer’s, and the hugger- 
mugger performance that he disparages. 
But many others have testified to more 
remarkable skill. We once heard a 
traveller of note relate with much spirit 
such an exhibition as witnessed in the 
Deccan. The narrator, then a young 
officer, determined with a comrade, at 
all hazards of fair play or foul, to solve 
the mysteiy. In the middle of the 
trick one suddenly seized the. conjuror, 
whilst the other uncovered and snatched 
at the mango-plant. But lo! it came 
from the earth with a root , and the 
mystery was darker than ever! We 
tell the tale as it was told. 

It would seem tliat the trick was not 
unknown in European conjuring of the 
16th or 17th centuries, e.y. 

1657. — “ . . . trium horarum sputio 
arbusculam veram spitamae longitudme e 
ruenaft, facere enasci, ut et alias arborea 
frondifefaa et fructiferaa. "—Magia Univer¬ 
salis, of P. Caspar Schott ux e Hoe. Jes., Her- 
bipoli, 1657, i. 32. 

MANGOSTEEN, s. From Malay 
vtumggusta (Crawfurd), or manggxdan 
(Favre), in Javanese Manggis. [Mr. 
Skeafc writes: “The modern standard 
Malay form used in the W. coast of the 
Peninsula is manggis, as in Javanese, 
the forms manggusta and manggistan 
never being heara there. The Siamese 
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form maanykhut {given in McFarland's 

fiwiiim tframmiw la i>rol>ahly from the 

Malay manggusta. It was very inter¬ 
esting to me to find that some distinct 
trace of this word was still preserved 
in the name of this fruit at Patani- 
Kelantan on the E. coast, where it was 
called baimh ’seta (or ’seta'r), i.e. the 
‘ setar fruit,' as well as occasionally 
mustar or inesetar , clearly a corruption 
of some such old form as mavggistar. 1 '] 
This delicious fruit is known through¬ 
out the Archipelago, and in Siam, by 
modifications of the same name ; the 
delicious fruit of the Gurrinia Mango- 
stana (Nat. Ord. Gnttiferue). It is 
strictly a tropical fruit, and, in fact, 
near the coast does not bear fruit 
further north than lat. 14°. It is a 
native of the Malay Peninsula and the 
adjoining islands. 

1563. — “ R. They have bragged much to 
me of n fruit which they call m&ngOBta&B ; 
let ns hear what you have to say of these. 

“ O. What 1 h«\o heard of the mangOS- 
tan is that ’tis one of the most delicious 
fruits that they have in these regions. . . 
—Go rein, f. 151 

1598.- “There are yet other fruites, as 
. . . Mangostaine (in Ifak. Hoc. Mange- 
Btains} . . . hut because they are of small 
account I thinke it not requisite to write 
severallio of them.”- -f.iu*-hvte», 1)6; [Huk. 
Hoc. ii. 34]. 

1631.-- 

“ Cedant llesperii lunge hinc, mala a urea, 
fructus, 

Ambrosia past it Mangostan et Hectare 
divos- 

. . . Inter omnes Indino fructus longc 
sapidissimuH." 

Jae. Buntii. lib. vi. cap. 28, p. 115. 

1615.— “11 s’y trouuo do plus vne especo 
<le fruit propre du terroir do Malaque, 
nu’ils nomnient MangoatanB .'—Co rdim, 
Rrt. dr la 1‘rur. d* Jajnm, 162. 

[1662.—“The Mangoathan is a Fruit 
growing by the Highways* in Jan r, u]wn 
hushes, like our Sloes.”— Mumlrltlo , tr. 
ItawVn, Bk. ii. 121 {Stan/. Did.). ] 

1727.—“The MangOBtane is a delicious 
Fruit, almost in the Shape of an Apple, the 
Skin is thick and red, being dried it is a 
good Astringent. The Kernels (if 1 may 
so call them) are like Cloves of Garlick, of 
a very agreeable Taste, but very cold.”-- .1. 
Hamilton , ii. 80 [ed. 1744]. 

MANGROVE, a. The sea-loving 
genera Rhizophora and Avicennia derive 
tnis name, which applies to both, from 
some happy accident, but from which 
of two sources may be doubtful. For 
while the former genus is, according to 


Crawfurd, called by the Malays mdnggi- 

irnmgi , a term which he supposes to 

be the origin of the English name, we 
see from Oviedo that one or other was 
called mangle in S. America, and in 
this, which is certainly the origin of 
the French manglier , we should be 
disposed also to seek tlie derivation 
of the English word. Both genera are 
universal in the tropical tidal estuaries 
of both Old Work! and New. Prof. 
Sayce, by an amusing slip, or over¬ 
sight probably of somebody else’s slip, 
quotes from Humboldt that “maize, 
mangle, hammock, canoe, tol»acco, are 
all derived through the medium of 
the Spanish from the Hnytian mahiz, 
mangle, hanutca , canon, and tahaco.” 
It is, of course, the French and not 
the English mangle that is here in 
question. [Mr. Skeat observes: “ I 
believe (be old English as well as 
French form was mangle, in which 
ease Prof. Sayce would W perfectly 
right. Mangrove is probably mangle- 
grove. The Malay munggi-nuinggi is 
given by Klinke.it, and is certainly on 
account, of the reduplication, native. 
But. I never heard it in the. Peninsula, 
where, mangrove is always called bakuu."] 
The mangrove abounds on nearly all 
the coasts of further India, and also on 
the sea margin of the Ganges Delta, 
in the backwaters of S. Malabar, and 
less luxuriantly on the Indus mouths. 

1535.—“ Of the Tree called Mangle. . . . 
These trees grow in places of mire, and on 
the shores of the sea, and of the rivers, and 
streams, and torrents that run into the sea. 
They are trees very strange to see . . . they 
grow together in vast numbers, and many 
of their branches seem to turn down and 
change into roots . . . and these plant 
themselves in the ground like stems, so 
that the tree looks as if it hnd many legs 
joining one to the other.”— Ocirdo, in 
Ram Hido, hi. f. 14. r »-. 

“ So coming to the coast, embarked 
in a great Canoa with some 30 Indians, and 
5 Christians, whom he took with him, and 
coasted along amid solitary places and islets, 
passing sometimes into the sea itself for 4 
or 5 leagues,— among certain trees, lofty, 
dense and green, which grow in the very 
sea-water, and which they call mangle.” — 
lhid. f. 224. 

1553.--“. ... by advice of a Moorish 
tilot, who promised to take the people 
iy night to a place whore water could be 
got . . . ana either because the Moor 
desired to land many times on the shore 
by which he was conducting them, seek¬ 
ing to get away from the hands of those 
whom he was conducting, or because he was 
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really perplext by ita being night, and in 
the middle of a great growth of mangrove 
(miagma) he never succeeded in finding 
the wells of which he spoke.”— Barra*, I. 
ie. 4. 

c. 1830.—“ ‘Smite my timbers, do the 
treae bear shellfish ? ’ The tide in the Gulf 
tlf Mexico does not ebb and flow above two 
feet except in the springs, and the ends of 
the drooping branches of the mangrove 
trees that here cover the shore, ore clustered, 
within the wash of the water, with a small 
well-flavoured oyster.”— Tom Cringle, ed. 
1833,119. 

MANILLA-MAN, s. This term is 
applied to natives of the Philippines, 
who are often employed on shipboard, 
and especially furnish the quarter¬ 
masters (Seacunny, q.v.) in Lascar 
crews on the China voyage. But 
Manilla-man seems also, from Wilson, 
to be used in S. India as a hybrid 
from Telug. maneld vadn, ‘an itinerant 
dealer in coral and gems 1 ; perhaps in 
this sense, as he says, from Skt. mani , 
‘a jewel,' but with some blending 
also of the Port, mamlha, ‘a bracelet.’ 
(Compare COBRA-MANILLA.) 

MANJEE, s. The master, or 
steersman, of a boat or any native 
river-craft; Hind, mdnjhi, Beng. mdji 
and mdjhi, [all from Skt. madhya, 
‘one who stands in the middle *1. The 
word is also a title borne by the head 
men among the Paharis or Hill-people 
of Rajmahal (IVikon), [and as equiva¬ 
lent for Majhwdr, the name of an 
important Dravidian tribe on the 
borders of the N.W. Provinces and 
Chota Nagpur]. 

1683.—" Wo were forced to track our boat 
till 4 in the Afternoon, when we saw a great 
black cloud arise out of ye North with much 
lightning and thunder, which made our 
■bmgM or Steerman advise u< to fasten 
our boat in some Creeke.”— Hedge*, Diary, 
Hak. Soc. i. 88. 

[1706. —“ Manjee.” See under HARR7.} 

1781.—“This is to give notice that the 
principal Gaut Mangiea of Calcutta have 
entered, into engagements at the Police 
Office to' supply all Persons that apply there 
with Boats and Budgerom, and to give 
security for the Dandiet." — India. Gazette, 
Peb. 17. 

1784.—“Mr/Austin and his head bearer, 
who were both in the room of the budgerow, 
are the only persons known to be drowned. 
The manjee and dandees have not ap¬ 
peared."—In fkion-Ka.tr, i. 25. 

1610.—“Their manjiee will not fail to 
take every advantage of whatever distress, 


or difficulty, the passenger may labour 
under.”- WilHanuon, V. M. i. 148.* 

For the Pahari use, see Long'* Selection*, 
p. 561. 

{1864.—“The Khond chiefs of villages 
and Mootas are termed Mali instead of 
Mulliko as in Goomsur, or Khonro as in 
Road. . . "—Campbell, Wild Tribe* of 
KhonduUti), 120.] 

MANNICKJORE, s. Hind, mdnik- 
jor; the white-necked stork (Ciconia 
leurorephala, Gmelin); sometimes, ac¬ 
cording to Jerdon, called in Bengal 
the ‘Beef-steak bird,’ because palatable 
when cooked in that fashion. “The 
name of Manikjor means the com¬ 
panion of Manik, a Saint, and some 
Mussulmans in consequence abstain 
from eating it” (Jerdon). [Platts 
derives it from manik, ‘a ruby?] 

[1840.—“ I reached the jheel, and found 
it to contain many manickchora, ibis, 
paddy birds, Ac. . . .”— Ditvideon, Tractls 
ni Upper India, ii. 165.] 

MANUCODIATA (See BIRD OF 
PARADISE.) 

MARAMUT, MURRUMUT, s. 

Hind, from Ar. maramma(t), ‘repair? 
In this sense the use is general in 
Hindustani (in which the terminal t 
is always pronounced, though not by 
the Arabs), whether as applied to a 
stocking, a fortress, or a ship. But 
in Madras Presidency the word had 
formerly ,» very specialised sense as 
the recognised title of that branch of 
the Executive which included the con¬ 
servation of irrigation tanks and the 
like, and which was worked under the 
District Civil Officers, there being then 
no separate department of the State in 
charge of Civil Public Workf. Tt is a 
curious illustration of the wide spread 
at one time of Musulman power that 
the same Arabic word, in the form 
Marama, is still applied in Sicily to 
a standing committee charged with 
repairs to the Duomo or Catnedral of 
Palermo. An analogous instance of 
the wide grasp of the Saracenic power 
is mentioned dv one of the Musulman 
authors whom' Amari quotes in his 
History of the Mahommedan rule in 
Sicily. It is that the Caliph Al-M&nvfin, 
under whom conquest was advancing 
in India and in Sicily simultaneously, 
ordered that the idois taken from the 
infidels in India should be sent for sale 
to the infidels in Sicily! 
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[1767.—"On the 6th the Major (Eyre 
Coote) left Mvxadabad with ... 10 Mar- 
mutty men. or pioneers to clear the road.” 
-/«*, 156. 

11878.—“For the actual execution of works 
there was a Maramat Department con¬ 
stituted under the Collector.”— Boswell, Man. 
■of Nellore, 642.] 

MABOOSA, s. A name in the 
8. of India and Ceylon for the Nim 
(see NEEM) tree. The word is a 
corruption of Port, amargosa, ‘bitter,’ 
indicating the character of the tree. 
This gives rise to an old Indian 
proverb, traceable as far back as the 
JdtaJcas , that you cannot sweeten the 
nlm, tree though you water it with 
syrup and ghee (Naturam rxpcllas 
fared. Sic.). 

1727.—“The wealth of an evil man shall 
another evil man take from him, just as the 
crows come and eat the fruit of the m&rgoise 
tree as soon as it is ripe.”—Apophthegms 
translated in Valentijn, v. (Ceylon) 390. 

1782.—“. . . 11 m lavent le malade avee 
<le l’eau froide, ensuite ils le frottent rude- 
ment avec do la feuille de Margosier.”— 
Ooiinerat, i. 208. 

1834.— “ Adjacent to the Church stand a 
number of tamarind and margosa trees.”— 
<Jhilly, Ceylon Gazetteer, 183. 

MARKHORE, s. Pers. mar Jchlir, 
* snake-eater.’ A fine wild goat of the 
Western Himalaya; Capra megtiecros, 
Hutton. 

( 1861.—“ Henco the people of the country 
1 it the Markhor (eater of serpents)."— 
Edward**, A Year on the Punjab Frontier, 
i. 474. 

[1895.—“ Never more would he chose the 
iliex and makor.”— Mrs. Crokn •, Village 
Tata, 112.] 

MABTABAN, n.p. This is the 
conventional name, long used by all 
the trading nations, Asiatic and Euro¬ 
pean, for a port on the east of the 
lrawadi Delta and of the Sitang 
estuary, formerly of great trade, but 
now in comparative decay. The 
original name is Talaing, Mut-ta-man, 
the meaning of which we have been 
unable to ascertain. 

1514.—“. . . passed then before Maita- 
rwn, tiie people also heathens; men expert 
in everything, and first-rate merchants; 
great masters of accounts, and in fact the 
greatest in the world. They keep their 
accounts in books like us. In the said 
country is great produce of lac, cloths, and 
preMncm.—Letter q} Qim, da Utmpoli, p. 80. 


1545.—“ At the end of these two days the 
King . . . caused the Captains that were 
at the Guard of the Gates to leave them and 
retire; whereupon the miserable City of 
Mar ti hano was delivered to the mercy 
of the Souldiers . . . and therein showed 
themselves so cruel-minded, that the thing 
they made least reckoning of was to kill 
100 men for a crown.” — Pinto , in Coyaa, 206, 

1553. — “ And the towns which Btand 
outside this gulf of the Isles of Pegu (of 
which we have spoken) and are placed along 
the coast of that country, are Yagara, 
Martaban, a city notable in the great trade 
that it enjoys, and further on Rey, Talaga, 
and Tavay.”— Bairot, I. ix. 1. 

1568.—“Trouassimo nella citth di Mar- 
tauan intomo a nouanta Portoghesi, tra 
mercadanti e huomini vagabondi, li quali 
stauano in gran differenza co’ Ret tort della 
citth.”—(>,». Ffdrrici, in Ramniio, iii. 893. 

1586.—“The city of Martaban hath its 
front to the south-east, south, and south¬ 
west, and stands on a river which there 
enters the sea ... it is a city of M&upa- 
ragia, a Prince of the King of Pegu's.”— 
Gatjntro lialbi, f. 129t), 130r. 

1680. — “That the English may settle 
ffactorys at Serian, Pegu, and Ava . . . and 
alsoe that they may settle a ffactory in 
like manner at Mort&van. . . ."—Article* 
to hr ^proposed to the King, of Burma and Pegn 
in Sole* and Ext*., No. iii. p. 8. 

1695.—“Concerning Bartholomew Rodri¬ 
gues. ... 1 am informed and do believe 
he put into Mortavan for want of wood and 
water, and was there seized by the King's 
officer*, because not hound to that Place." 
• Governor Higginson, in lJalripnplr, Or. 
Repert. ii. 342-3. 

MABTABAN, a Tins name was 
given to vessels of a peculiar pottery, 
of very large size, and glazed, which 
were famous all over the East for 
many centuries, and were exported 
from Marta)wn. They were some¬ 
times called Pegu, jars, and under that 
name specimens were shown at the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. We have 
not been able to obtain recent informa¬ 
tion on the subject of this manufacture. 
The word appears to be now obsolete 
in India, except as a colloquial term 
in Telegu. fThe word is certainly not 
obsolete in Upjier India: “ The nwir- 
taban ’ (Plate ii. fig. 10) is a small deep 
jar with an elongated body, which is 
used by Hindus and Muhammadans to 
keep pickles and acid articles ” ( Halit- 
fax. Mono, of Punjab Pottery, p. 9). In 
the endeavour to supply a Hindi deri¬ 
vation it has been derived from «n- 
rita-bdn, ‘the holder of the water of 
immortality.’ In the Arabian Nighti 
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the word appears in the form bartaman , 
and is used tor a crock in which cold 
is buried. ( Burton , xi. 26). Mr. Bell 
saw some large earthenware jars at 
Male, some about 2 feet high, called 
rumba; others larger and barrel¬ 
shaped, called mataban. ( Fymrd , 
Hj^k. Soe. i. 259.) For the modern 
manufacture, see Scott, Gazetteer of Upper 
* Burma, 1900, Ft. i. vol. ii. 399 seq.] 

- c. 1350.—“Then the Princess made me 
a present consisting of dresses, of two 
elephant-loads of rice, of two she-buffaloes, 
ten sheep, four roth of cordial svrup, and 
four Mart&b&ns, or huge jars, tilled with 
pepper, citron, and mango, all prepared 
with salt, as for a sea - voyage." — I bit 
Batata, iv. 253. 

(?).—“Un grand bassin de Martabani.” - 1 
1001 Jour*, ed. Paris 1826, ii. 19. Wo do 
not know the date of these stories. The r 
French translator has a note explaining 
w porcelaine verte.” 

1508. — “ The lac {lucre) which your 
Highness desired me to send, it will he a 
piece of good luck to get, because these ships 
depart early, and the vessels from Pegu 
ana Martaban come late. But 1 hope for 
a good quantity of it, as I have given orders 
for it." -Letter from the Viceroy Dorn Fran¬ 
cisco Almeida to the King. In Correa, i. 900. 

1516. "In this town of Martaban are 
made very large and beautiful porcelain 
vases, and some of glazed earthenware of 
a black colour, which are highly valued 
among the Moors, and they export them 
as merchandize.’’ —Barham, 185. 

1598. -“ In this towne many of the great 
earthen pots are made, which in India are 
called Martauanaa, and many of them 
carryed throughout all India, of all sortes 
both small and great; some are so great 
that they will hold full two pipes of water. 
Tho cause why so many arc brought into 
India is for that they vms them in ever' 
house, and in their shippes insteede of 
caskes 1 ." -Lintrhoteu, p. 30; [Hak. 8oc. i. 
101 ; see also i. 28. 268], 

c. 1810.--“. . . des iarres les plus belles, 
lea rnieux vernis et les mieux fa^oumSes que 
j’aye veu ailleurs. [I y en a qui tiennent 
autant qu’vne pip pc et plus. Giles se font 
au Royaume de Martabane, d’ou on les 
apporte, et d’oii elles prenneut lenr nom 
par toute iTnde.”— 1‘ifrard de. Land, i. 179 ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 259]. 

1615.—“ Vasa figulina quae vulgo Marta- 
bania dicuntur j>cr Indiam nota sunt. . . . 
Per Orientem omnom, quin et Lusitaniam, 
horum est usus.” —- Jarric, Thesaurus - Rer. 
Indie, pt. ii. 389. 

*, 1673.—“Jarvis un vase d’une certains 

terra verte qui vient des Jndes, dpnt lex 
Turcs . . . font un grand eatime,. et qu’ils 
acheptent bien cher a cause de la pfbpriltd 
qu’elle a de se rompre k la prdaebce du 

C isco. . . . Ceste terre se nomme Merde- 
ni."— JournalnFAnt. Gotland, ii. 1J0. 


1673.—“ ... to that end offer Rioe, Oyl, 
and Cocoe-Nuts in a thick Grove, where 
they piled an huge 'Heap of long Jars like 
Mortivana. "—Fryer, 180. 

1688.—‘'■They took it out of the cask, anti 
put it iuto earthen Jars that held about eight 
Barrels apiece. These they call Montabiui 
Jars, from a town of that name in Pegu, 
whenco they are brought, and carried all 
over India.”— Dumpier, ii. 98. 

c. 1690.—“Sunt antem haee vastissimne 
ac turgidae oilae in regionibus Martavana 
et Siama confectac, quae per tutam trans- 
feruntur indiam ad varies liquores conser- 
vandox ."—Humph tux, i. ch.iii. 

1711.—“. . . 1‘eyu, ijuedah, Johore and 
all their own Coasts, whence they are plenti¬ 
fully -upply’d with several Necessarys, they 
otherwise must want; As Ivory, Beeswax, 
Mortivan and small Jars, Pepper, Ac.” — 
Lmkijrr, 35. 

1726. -“. . . and the M&rtavaans con¬ 
taining the water to drink, when empty 
require two persons to carry them/’ — 
I'ldentijn, v. 254. 

,, “The goods expirted hitherward 
(from Pegu) are . . . glazed pots (called 
Martavana after the district where they 
properly belong), both targe and little.” 
lbul. v. 128. 

1727. - “ Martavan was one of the most 
flouri-hing Towns for Trade in the East. . . . 
They make earthen Ware there still, and 
glaze them with Lead-oar. I have seen 
some -lar-i made there that could contain 
two Hogsheads of Liquor."-- A. Hamilton, 
i. 63, fed. 1744, ii. 62). 

1740. — “Tho Pay Master is likewise 
ordered ... to look out for all the Pegu 
Jars in Town, or other vessels proper for 
keeping water."- -In IVhitler, lii. 194. 

Such jars were apparently imitated in 
other countries, hut kept the original name. 
Thus Baillie Fraser says that' “certain jaw 
cailed Martaban were manufactured in 
Oman." —Journey into Khorasun, 18. 

1851. — “ Assortment of PeglX Jan aa used 
in the Honourable Company’s Dispensary 
at Calcutta." 

“ Two large Pegu Jan from Moulmein." 
—Ujftrial Catol. Exhibition of 1851, ii. 921. 

HARTIL, MARTOL, s. A 

hammer. Hind mdrtol, from Port. 
martella, but assisted by imaginary 
connection with Hind mdr-nd , ‘ti> 
strike.’ 

MARTINGALE, s. This is no 
specially Anglo-Indian word ; our 
excuse for introducing it is the belief 
that it is of Arabic origin. Popular 
assumption, we believe, derives the 
name from a mythical Colonel Martin- a 
gale. But the word seems to come' 
to us from the French, in which 
language, besides the English use. 
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Littrd gives chauaes A la martingale 
as meaning “culottes dont le pont 
etait placd par derriere," and this he 
strangely declares to' be the true and 
original meaning of the word. His 
etymology, after Manage, is from 
Martiguea in Provence, where, it is 
alleged, breeches of this kind were 
worn. Skeat seems to accept these 
explanations. [But see his Concise 
Diet, where he inclines to the view 

iven in this article, and adds: “ I 

nd Arab, rataka given by Richardson 
as a verbal root, whence ratak , going 
with a short quick step.’’] But there 
is a Span, word al-martaga, for a kind 
of bridle, which Urrea quoted by Dozy 
derives from verb Arab, rataka, “ qui, 
a la I'Ve forme signifie ‘elfecit ut bre- 
vibus aasibus incederet.’ ” This is pre¬ 
cisely the effect of a martingale. And 
we venture to say that probably the 
word Ixnre its English meaning origin¬ 
ally also in French and Spanish, and 
came from Arabic direct into the 
latter tongue. Dozy himself, we 
should add, is inclined to derive the 
Span, word from al-mirta'a, ‘ a halter.’ 

MARWAREE, n.p. and s. This 
word Mdrvxiri, properly a man of the 
Marwar [Skt. mam, • desert ’], or 
Jodhpur country in R&jputana, is used 
in many parts of India as synonymous 
with Banya (see BANYAN) or Sowcar, 
from the fact that many of the 
traders and money-lenders have come 
originally from Murwar, most fre¬ 
quently Jains in religion. Compare 
the Lombard of medieval England, 
and the caordno of Dante’s time. 

[1819.—“ Miseries seem to follow the foot¬ 
steps of the M&rwareeB. 77. Lit. Soc. 
Bo. i. 297- 

[1828 —“ One of my master’s under-shop¬ 
men, Sewchund, a Marwaxry.” — Pandnrang 
Han, ed. 1873, i. 233.] 

MARYACAR, n.p. According to 
R. Drummond and a MS. note on the 
India Library copy of his book R. 
Catholics in Malabar were so called. 
Marya Karar , or ‘ Mary’s People.’ 
[The word appears to l>e really marak- 
Jcar, of which two explanations are 
given. Logan (Malabar, i. 332 note) 
says that Mwrakkar means ‘doer or 
follower of the Law’ ( marggam), and 
is applied to a foreigta religion, like 
*that of Christians and Mohammedans. 
The Madras Gloss, (iii. 474) derives it 
2 N 


from Mai. mara&kalam, ‘boat,* and kar, 
a termination' showing possession, ana- 
defines it as a 41 titular appellation of 
the Moplah Mahommeaans on the 
S.W. coast.”] ** 

a MASGABAB, a This is giyen by 
C. P. Brown (MS. notes) as an Indo- 
Portuguese word for * the laBt day of 
the month,’ quoting Calcutta Bernese, 
viii. 345. He suggests as its etymon 
Hind, mds-ke-bd’aa, ‘ after a month.’ 
[In N. Indian public offices the mds- 
fcabdr is well known as the monthly 
statement of cases decided during the 
month. It has been suggested that it 
represents the Port. mes-acabar t ‘end 
of the month ’; but according to R|ptts, 
it iB more probably a corfuntite of 
Hind, nuldk-wdr or nuls-kd-wm.] 

MASH, s. Hind, mdsh, {Sk* 
mdsha, ‘ a bean ’] ; Phaseolus rachatiis? 
Roxb. One of the common Hindu 
pulses. [See MOONS.] 

MASKEE. This is a term in 
Chinese “pigeon,” meaning ‘never 
mind,’ * n import*,' which is constantly 
in the mouths of Europeans in Chins. 
It is supposed that it may be the cor¬ 
ruption or ellipsis of a Portuguese 
expression, but nothing satisfactory 
has been suggested. [Mr. Skeat 
writes: “ Surely this is simply Port. 
mas que, probably imported direct 
through Macao, in tne sense of 
‘ although, even, in spite of,’ like 
French malgre. And this seems to 
be its meaning in ‘ pigeon’: 

“ That nightey tim begin chop-chop, 

Ono young man walks©—no can stop. 
Maskee snow, maskee ice! 

He cally flag with chop so nice— 

Topside Galow! 

‘ Excelsior,' in pigeon.’ ”] 

MASULIPATAM, im>. This 
coast town of the Madras Presidency 
is sometimes vulgarly called Machhlx- 
patan or MachMi-bandar , or,., simply 
Bandar (see BUNDER, 2) ; and its nam^ 
explained (Hind, machhU, ‘fish’) as 
Fish-town, [the Madras Gloss, says 
from an old tradition of a whale being 
stranded on ^he shtffre.] The ety¬ 
mology %iay o^inally have had such 
a connection, but there can be no" 
doubt that tljg name is a trace 
of the MatruXfa and Moun&Xov varapoO 
ixpoKal which we find in Ptolemy’s 
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Tables; and of the McuraXia producing 
muslins, in the Periplua. [In one or 
the old Logs the name is transformed 
into Mesopotamia ( J.R. As. Soc., Jan. 
1900, p. 108). In a letter of 1605-6 it 
appears as Meeepatamya ( Birdwood , 
Fmt Letter Book, 73). 


[1613.—“Concerning the Darling was de¬ 
serted for HossapOMm.”— Foster, Letters, 


[1616.—“Only here are no returns of any 
large sum to be employed, unless a factory 
at Hessepotan." — Ibid. iv. 5.] 

1619. — “ Master Methwold came from 
Missulapatam in one of the country Boats.” 
— Pring, in Purchas, i. 638. 

[1623.—' ‘ Miallpatan. ” P. della Valle, 
Hak. Soc. i. 148. 


[c. 1661.—“ It was reported, at one time, 
that he was arrived at Masaipatam. . . 

— ’Bernier, ed. Constable . 112.] 
c. 1681.—“The road between had been 
covered with brocade velvet, and Machli- 
bender chintz .”—Seir Mutaqherin, iii. 370. 


1684. — “These sort of Women are so 
nimble and active that when the present 
king went to see Maslip&t&n, nine of them 
Undertook to represent the figure of an 
Elephant; four making the four feet, four 
the body, and one the trunk ; upon which 
the King, sitting in a kind of Throne, made 
his entry into the City.”— Tavernier , E.T. 
ii. 65 ; [ed. Ball, i. 158]. 

1789.—“ Masulipatam, which last word, 
by the bye, ought to be written Machli- 

e tan (Fish-town), because of a Whale that 
ppened to he stranded there 150 years 
ago. ’—Note on Seir Mutaqherin, iii. 370. 

c. 1790.—“. . . cloths of great value . . . 
from the countries of Bengal, Bunaras, 
China, Kashmeer, Boorhanpoor, Mutchli- 
puttun, he.” — Meer Hussein Ah', H. of 
Hydur Na’ik, 383. 


HATE, MATT, a An assistant 
under a head servant; in which sense 
or something near it, but also some¬ 
times in the sense of a ‘ head-man,’ the 
word is in use almost all over India. 
In the Bengal Presidency we have a 
mate-bearer for the assistant body- 
servant (see BEARER) ; the mate 
■attendant on an elephant under the 
mahout; a mate (head) of coolies 
or jompoxmies (qq.v.) (see jompon), 
&c. And in Madras the maty is an 
under-servant, whose business it is to 
clean crockery, knives, &c., to attend 
to lamps, and so forth. 

The origin of the word is obscure, 
if indeed it has not more than one 
origin. Some have supposed it to be 
fake" from (die English'word in thq 
of comrade, &c.; whilst Wilson 


gives metti as a distinct Malaysia m 
word for an inferior domestic servant,. 
[which the Madras Gloss, derives from 
Tamil mely ‘high’]. The last word is 
of very doubtful genuineness. Neither 
derivation will explain the fact that 
the word occurs in the Ain, in which 
the three classes of Attendants on an 
elephant in Akbar’s establishment are 
styled respectively Mahawa , Bhai, and 
Meth ; two of which terms would, 
under other circumstances, probably 
be regarded as corruptions of English 
words. This use of the word we find 
in Skt. dictionaries as metha, mentha , 
and metida, ‘an elephant-keeper or 
feeder.’ But for the more general use 
we would query whether it may not be 
a genuine Prakrit form from Skt. viitra, 
‘associate, friend’? We have in Pali 
metta, ‘ friendship,’ from Skt. maitra. 

c. 1590.—“A meth fetches fodder and 
assists in caparisoning the olophant. Maths 
of all classes get on the march 4 dCims daily, 
and at othor times 34."— Ain, ed. fi/ochmann, 
i. 125. 

1810. — “ In some families mates or 
assistants are allowed, who do the drud¬ 
gery.”— Williamson, I’. M. i. 241. 

1837.—“ One mates.’’— Seo Letters from, 
Madras, 106., 

1872. — “At last the morning of our 
departure came. A crowd of porters stood 
without the veranda, chattering and squab¬ 
bling, and the mate distributed the boxes 
and bundles among them." — A True Re¬ 
former, ch. vi. 

1873. —“To procure this latter supply (of 
green food) is the daily duty of one of the 
attendants, who in Indian phraseology is 
termed a mate, the title of Mahont being 

j reserved for tJ;e head keeper ” (of an ele¬ 
phant).— Sat. Rec. Sept. 6, 302. 


MATRANEE, a Properly Hind, 
from Pars, mihtardnlj a female sweeper 
(see MEHTAR). [In the following ex¬ 
tract the writer seems to mean Bhathi- 
ydran or Bhathiydrin, the wife oi‘ a 
Bhathiydra or inn-keeper. 


[1785.—“... a handsome serai . . . where 
a number of people, chiefly women, called 
metrahueee, take up their abode to attend 
strangers on their arrival in the city."— 
Diary, in Forbes, Dr. Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 404.] 


MATROSS, s. An inferior class of 
soldier in the Artillery. The word is 
quite obsolete, and is introduced here 
because it seems to have survived a 
good deal longer in India than in 
England, and occurs frequently in 
old Indian narratives. It is Germ. 
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matrose, Dutch matrooe, ‘a sailor,’ 
identical no doubt with Fr. matelot. 
The origin is so obscure tliat it seems 
hardly worth while to quote the 
conjectures regarding it. In the 
establishment of a company of Royal 
Artillery in 1771, as given in Duncan's 
Hist, of that corps, we have besides 
sergeants and corporals, “ 4 Born* 
bardie rs, 8 Gunners, 34 Matrosses , and 
2 Drummers.” A definition of the 
Matross is given in onr 3rd quotation. 
We have not ascertained when the 
term wa9 disused in the R.A. It 
appears in the Establishment as given 
by Grose in 1801 (Military Antiq. i. 
315). As far as Major Duncan's book 
informs us, it appears first in 1639, 
and has disappeared by 1793, when we 
find the men of an artillery force 
divided (excluding sergeants, corporals, 
and bombardiers) into First Gunners, 
Second Gunners , and Military Drivers. 

1673. — “ There being in pay for the 
Honourable East India Company of English 
and Portuguese, 700, reckoning the Mon- 
trOBSea and Gunners."— Fryer, 38. 

1745.—“. . . We were told with regard 
to the Fortifications, that do Expense should 
bo grudged that was necessary for the 
Defenco of the Settlement, and in 1741, a 
Person was sent out in the character of an 
Engineer for our Place; hut ... ho lived 
not to come among us; and therefore, wo 
could only judge of his Merit and Qualifi¬ 
cations by the Value of his Stipend, Six 
Pagodas a Month, or alx>ut Eighteen Ponce a 
J)ay, scarce the Pay of a common Matross. 

. . .”—Letter from Mr. Burnett to the Secret 
Committee, in Letter to a Proprietor of the 
A,’./. Co., p. 45. 

1757.—“ I have with me one Gunner, one 
Matross, and two Lascars.” — Letter in 
Daln/mplr, Or. Itepert. i. 203. 

1779.—“Matrosses are properly appren¬ 
tices to the gunner, being soldiers tn the 
royal regiment of artillery, and next to 
them; they assist in loading, firing, and 
spunging the great guns. They carry fire¬ 
locks, and march along with the guns and 
store-waggons, both as a guard, and to give 
their assistance in every emergency."— Copt. 
O. Smith’s Cnirrrsal Military Dictionary. 

1792. — “Wednesday evening, the 25th 
inst., a Matross of Artillery deserted from 
tho Mount, and took away with him bis 
firelock, and nino rounds of powder and 
ball ."—Madras Courier, Feb. 2. 

[1800.—“A serjeant and two matrossss 
employed under a general committee on the 
captured military stores in Reringapatam.”— 
Wellington Suppl. Deep. ii. 32 (Stun/. Diet.).'] 

MATT, s. Touch (of gold). Tamil 
mtlxtu (pron. nulttn), perlinps fiv.Mii 


Skt. mdira, ‘ measure.’ Very pure gold 
is said to be 9 mdTtu, inferior gold of 
5 or 6 mdrru. 

[1615.—“ Tec&lls the matte Janggamay 8 
is Sciam 7\." — Foster , Letters, iii. loo. 
[1680.-“ Matt." See under BATTA] 
1693.—“Gold, purified from all other 
metals ... by us is reckoned as of four- 
and-Twenty Carats, but by the blacks is 
here divided and reckoned as of ten mat." 
— llavart, 106. 

1727. — At Mocha . . . “the Coffee 
Trade brings in a continual Supply of Silver 
and Gold . . . from Turkey, Ebramies and 
Mograbis, Gold of low Matt.’’— A. Hamilton. 
i. 43, [ed. 1744]. 

1752.—“. . . to find the Value of the 
Touch in Fanams, multiply the Matt by 10, 
and then by 8, which gives it in Fanams.” 
— T. Brooks, 25. 

The same word was used in Japan 
for a measure, sometimes called a 
fathom. 

[1614.—“The Matt which is about two 
yards."— Foster, Letters, ii. 3.] 

MAUMLET, s. Domestic Hind. 
mam la t, for ‘omelet-’; [Mdtnlet is 
marmalade ’] 

MAUND, s. The authorised Anglo- 
Indian form of the name of a weight 
(Hind, man , Mahr. man), which, with 
varying values, has been current over 
Western Asia from time immemorial. 
Professor Sayce traces it (maim) back 
to the Accadian language.* But in 
any case it was the Babylouiau name 
for -rV of a talent, whence it passed, 
with the Babylonian weights and 
measures, almost all over the ancient 
world. Compare the men or mna of 
Egyptian hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
preserved in the emna or amna of the 
Copts, the Hebrew mane) i, the Greek 
pea, and the Roman min a. The intro¬ 
duction of the word into India may 
have occurred during the extensive 
commerce of the Arabs with that 
country during the 8th and 9th 
centuries; possibly at an earlier date. 
Through the Arabs' also we find an 
old Spanish word almena, and in old 
French almbir, for a weight of about 
20 lbs. (Marcel Devic). 

The quotations will show how the 
Portuguese converted man into mao, 
of which the English made maune , and 
so (proliably by the influence of the 

* Bee Sayce, Principles of Comparative Philology, 
2 nd ed. 208-211. 
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old English word mound)* our present 
form, which occurs as earlv as 1611. 
Some of the older travellers, like 
Liujschoten, misled by the Portuguese 
mao, identified it with the word for 
‘hand 1 in that language, and so 
rendered it. 

The values of the man as weight, 
even in modem times, have varied 
immensely, i.e. from little more than 
2 lbs. to upwards of 160. The ‘ Indian 
Maund,’ which is the standard of 
weight in British India, is of 40 sera, 
each ser being divided into 16 chhitdks; 
and this is the general scale of sub¬ 
division in the local weights of Bengal, 
and Upper and Central India, though 
the value of'the ser varies. That of 
the standard ser is 80 tolas (q.v.) or 
rupee-weights, and thus the maund— 
82* lbs. avoirdupois. The Bombay 
maund (or man) of 48 sers=28 lbs.; 
the Madras one of 40 sers= 25 lbs. 
The Palloda man of Ahmadnagar con¬ 
tained 64 sers, and was —163^ lbs. 
This is the largest man we find in the 
* Useful Tables' The smallest Indian 
man again is that of Colachy in 
Travancore, and that=18 lbs. 12 os. 
13 dr. The Persian Tabrizl man is, 
however, a little less than 7 lbs. ; the 
man shdhl twice that; the smallest of 
all on the list named is the Jeddah 
man=2 lbs. 3 oz. 9] dr. 

B.O. 692.—In the “ Eponymy of Zazai,” a 
house in Nineveh, with its shrubbery and 
gates, is sold for one m&neh of silver 
according to the royal standard. Quoted by 
Sayce, u.s. 

B.0.667.—We find Nergal-sarra-nacir lend¬ 
ing “fourmanehs of silver, according to the 
twawah of C&rohemiah.” — Ibid. 

c. B.c. 524.— “Cambyses received the 
Libyan presents very graciously, but not 
so the gifts of the Cyrenaeans. They had 
sent no more than 500 minae of silver, 
which Cambyses, I imagine, thought too 
little. He therefore snatched the money 
from them, and with his own hand scattered 
it among the soldiers.”— Herodot. iii. ch. 13 
(E.T. by Rawlinson). 

c. A.D. 70. —“ Et quoniam in mensuris 
quoque ac ponderibua crebro Graecis nomi- 
nibus utenaum est, interpretationem eorum 
aemel ip hoc loco ponemus: . . . rwna , 
quam nostri minam vocant pendet drach¬ 
mas Atticas c.”— Pliny, xxi., at end. 

o. 1020.—"The gold and silver ingots 


* " Maund, a idnd ef great Basket or Hamper, 
containing eight Bales, or two Eats. It te com¬ 
monly a quantity of 8 bales of unbound Books, 
each Bale having 1000 lbs. weight ”—Giles Jacob, 
New Late Diet.,Tth ed., 17M, sv 


amounted to 700,400 main in weight."— 
At ’Vtbi, in EUiot, ii. 85. 

1040. —“The Amir said:—‘Let us keep 
fair measure, and fill the cups evenly.' . , . 
Each goblet contained half a — 

Baihaki, ibid. ii. 144. 

o. 1348.— 

“ The Mena of Sar&i makes In 

Genoa weight . lb. 6 or, 2 

The Mena of Organci ( Urghanj) 
in Genoa . . . lb. 3 or. 9 

The Mena of Oltrarre (Otrdr) 
in Genoa . . . . lb. 3 or. 9 

The Mena of Armalecho (Al- 
maligh) in Genoa . . . lb. 2 or. 8 

The Mena of Camexu (Kaneheu 
in N.W. China) . . . lb. 2” 

Pegolotti, 4. 

1563. — “ The value of stones is only 
because people desire to have them, ana 
because they are scarce, but as for virtues, 
those of the loadstone, which staunches 
blood, are very much greater and better 
attested than those of the emerald. And 
yet the former sells by maos, which are in 
Cambay . . . equal to 26 arratels each, and 
the latter by rat is, which weigh 3 grains of 
wheat.”— Garria, t. I59i>. 

1598.—“They have another weight called 
Mao, which is a Hand, and is 12 pounds.” 
— Linschoten, 69; [Hak. 8oc. i 245]. 

1610. — “ He was found ... to have 
sixtie maunes in Gold, and euery m&une 
is five and Hftie pound weight.”— Hawkins, 
in Pvrrhas, i. 218. 

1611. —“Each maund being three and 
thirtie pound English weight.’’— Middleton, 
ibid. i. 270. 

[1645.—“As for the weights, the ordinary 
mapil is 69 limes, and the livrr is of 16 
unces ; hut the maud, which is used to 
weigh indigo, is only 53 limes. At Surat 
you speak of a seer, which is livres, and 
the hvre. is 16 om.cs." — Tavernier, ed. Ball, 
i. 38. J 

e. 1665.— “Le man peso quarante livres 
par toutea les Indus, mais ces livres ou 
serres sont differentes selon les Pais."— 
Tkeverwt, v. 54. 

1673.—“A LimJbriro (Sconce) of pure Gold, 
weighing about one Maund and a quarter, 
which is Forty-two pounds."— Fryer, 78. 


“ The Surat Maund . . . is 40 Sear, of 20 
Pice the Sear, which is 37 1. 

The Pucka Bsnml at Agra is double as 
much, where is also the 
Ecbarry Maund which is 40 Sear, of 30 
Pice to the Sear. . . .” 


Ibid. 205. 

1683.—“ Agreed with Chittnr Mullsaw 
and Muttrodas, Merchants of this place 
(Hugly), for 1,500 Bales of ye best Tissinda 
Sugar, each bale to weigh 2 Maunda, 
6£ Seers, Factory weight.”— Hedges, Diary, 
April 5; [Hak. Soc. i. 75]. 

1711.—“ Sugar, Coffee, Tutanague, all 
sorts of Drugs, Ac., are sold by the ManwA 
Tabrees; which in the Factory and Custom 
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house is nearest 6 fi. Avoirdupois. . . . 
Eatables, and all sorts of Fruit . . , Sea. 
are sold by the Maund Copara of 7$£. ■ . . 
The Maund Shaw is two Maundi Tabrees, 
used at Ispahan.”— Lockyer, 280. 

c. 1760.—Grose says, “the maund they 
weigh their indicoa with is only 63 lb.” He 
states the maund of Upper India as 69 lb.; 
at Bombay, 28 lb. ; at Goa, 14 lb. ; at Surat, 
374 lb. ; at Coromandel, 25 lb. ; in Bengal, 
76 lb. 

1854.—“. . . You only consent to make 
play when you have packed a good maund 
of traps on your back .”—Life of Lord Law¬ 
rence, i. 433. 


MAYLA, s. Hind, meld, ‘a fair,' 
almost always connected with some 
religious celebration, as were so many 
of the medieval fairs in Europe. The 
word is Skt. viela, melaka , ‘meeting, 
concourse, assembly.’ 

[1832.—“A party of foreigners . . . wished 
to see what was going on at this far-famed 
m&yll&h. . . .”— Mrs. Meer Hussein Ali , 
Observations, ii. 321-2.] 

1869. —“ Le Mela n'est pas pr£cis6ment 
une foire tello que nous l’entendont; e’est 
le nom qu'on donno aux reunions do pfelerins 
et des marchands qui . . . so rendent dsns 
les lieu* eoiwiddr^s coniine sacr4s, aux fdtes 
do certaine dieux indiens et des personn- 
ages reputes saints parmi les musulmans.”— 
Oarein de Tossy, Ret. Mux. p. 26. 


MAZAOONO, MAZAOON, n.p. 
A suburb of Bombay, containing a 
large Portuguese population. [The 
name is said to be originally Mahesa- 

S drnii, 1 1 the village of the Great 
>rd,’ Siva.] 

1543.— 

“ Mazagu&o, por 1b,000fedeas, 
Monbaym (Bombay), por 15,000." 

S. Botellw, Tvmbo , 149. 
1644.— “Going up the stream from this 
town (Mombaym, i.e. Bombay) some 2 
leagues, you come to the aides of Maza- 
gam.” — Hoedrro, MS. f. 227. 

1673.—“. . . for some miles together, 
till the Sea break in between them; over 
against which lies M&asegoung, a great 
Fishing Town. . . . The Ground between 
this and the Great Breach is well ploughed 
and bears good Batty. Here the Portugals 
have another Church and Beligious House 
belonging to the Franciscans. ”— Fryer, p. 67. 


[MEABBAB, a Pers. mlrbahr, 
‘ master of the bay,’ a harbour-master. 
MlrbaArl, which appears in Botelho 
(Tombo, p. 66) as znirabary, means 
‘ferry dues.’ 


[1676—“There is another bangs up at 
the daily Waiters, or. Meerbar'a Choultry, 
by the Landing-place. . . .'’—Fryer, 98.] 


[1682.—“... ordering them to bring away 
e boat from ye Me a i fcar. M — Hedges, Diary, 
k. Soc. i. 84.] 


MEGKLEY, n.p. One of the names 
of the State of Mtumeepore. 


MEEANA, MY ANNA H.-P. 
miydna, ‘middle-sized.’ The name 
of a kind of nalankin ; that kind out 
of which tne palankin used by 
Europeans has been developed, ana 
which has been generally adopted in 
India for the last century. [Buchanan 
Hamilton writes: “The lowest kind 
of palanquins, which are small litters 
suspended under a straight bamboo, 
by which they are carried, and shadea 
by a frame covered with cloth, do not 
admit the passenger to lie at length, 
and are here called miyana, or Mahapa. 
In some places, these terms are con¬ 
sidered as synonymous, in others the 
Miyana is open at the sides, while 
the Mahapa , intended for women, is 
surrounded with curtains.” ( Eastern 
India, ii. 426).] In Williamson’s Vade 
Mecum (i. 319) the word is written 
Mohannab. 

1784.— “. . . an entire new myannah, 
{tainted and gilt, lined with orange silk, 
with curtains and bedding complete."—In 
Seton-Karr, i. 49. 

„ “Patna common chairs, couches 
and teapoys, two Mahana palanquins.”— 
Ibid. 62. 

1793.—“To be sold . . . an Elegant New 
Bengal Meana, with Hair Bedding and 
fnrniture.”— Bombay Courier, Nov. 2. 

1795.—“ For Sale, an Elegant Fashionable 
New Meannafrom Calcutta."— Ibid. May 16. 

MEEBASS, s., MEEBAS8Y, adj., 
ME EBASSIDAB. s. ‘ Inheritance,’ 
‘hereditary,’ ‘a holder of hereditary 
property.’ Hind, from Arab, mirth, 
mirdfi, mirdsddr ; and these from 
irans, ‘ to inherit.’ 

1806.—“Every meerassdar in Tanjore 
has been furnished with a separate pottab 
(q.v.) for the land held by him.”— Fifth 
Report (1812), 774. 

1812.—“The term meerassee . . . was 
introduced by the Mahommedana."— Ibid. 
136. 

1877.—“ All miras rights were reclaimable 
within a forty years’ absence.”— Meadows 
Taylor, Story of My Life, ii. 211. 

„ “ I found a great proportion of the 

occupants of land to be minsdan, —that 
is, persons who held their portions of tend 
in hereditary oocupanoy.”— Jbid. 210. * 
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MEHAUL, s. Hind, from Arab. 
mafidll, being properly the pi. of Arab. 
mahall. The word is used with a con¬ 
siderable variety of application, the 
explanation of which would involve a 
greater amount of technical detail than 
is consistent with the purpose of this 
work. On this Wilton may be con¬ 
sulted. But the most usual Anglo- 
Indian application of mahdll (used as 
a singular and generally written, in¬ 
correctly, malidl) is to ‘an estate,' in 
the Revenue sense, i.e. ‘a parcel or 
parcels of land separately assessed for 
revenue. 5 The sing, mahall (also 
written in the vernaculars mahal, and 
mahdl) is often used for a palace or 
important edifice, e.g. (see SHISH 
MUHULL, TAJ-MAHAL). 

MEHTAR, s. A sweeper or 
scavenger. This name is usual in the 
Bengal Presidency, especially for the 
domestic servant of this class. The 
word is Pers. eomp. mihtar (Lat. 
major), ‘a great personage, 5 ‘a prince, 5 
and has been applied to the class in 
question in irony, or rather in consola¬ 
tion, as the domestic tailor is called 
caleefa. But the name has so com¬ 
pletely adhered in this application, 
that all sense of either irony or con¬ 
solation has perished; mehtar is a 
sweeper and nought else.. His wife is 
the Matranee. It is not unusual to 
hear two mehtars hailing each other as 
Mahdr&j! In Persia the menial ap¬ 
plication of the word seems to be 
different (see below). The same class 
of servant is usually called in W. 
India bhangi (see BTTNQY), a name 
which in Upper India is applied to 
the caste generally and specially to 
those not in the service of Europeans. 
[Examples of the word used in the 
honorific sense will be found below.] 

c. 1800.—“Maitre.” See under BUNOW. 

1810.—“The mater, or sweeper, is con¬ 
sidered the lowest menial in every family." 
— \VilliaiMon, V. M. i. 276-7. 

1828.—“. . . besides many mebtan or 
stable-boys.”— Hajji Baba in England, i. 60. 

[In the honorific sense: 

[1824.—“In each of the towns of Central 
India, there is . . . a mehtar, or head of 
every other class of the inhabitants down to 
the lowest.”— Malcolm, Central India, 2nd 
ed. i. 656. 

[1880,—“ On the right bank is the fort in 
winch the Mibter or B&dsh&h, for he is 


known by both titles, resides."— Biddvlpk, 
Tribes of the Hindoo Kush, 61.] 

MELINDE, MELINDA, n.p. The 
name (Malinda or Malindi) of an Arab 
town and State on the east coast of 
Africa, in S. lat. 3" 9' ; the only one 
at which the expedition of Vasco da 
Gaufa had amicable relations with the 
people, and that at which they ob¬ 
tained the pilot who guided the 
squadron to the coast o£ India. 

c. 1150.— “Melinde, a town of tho Zendj, 

. . . is situated on the sea-shore at the 
mouth of a river of fresh water. ... It is 
a large town, the people of which . , . draw 
from the sen different kinds of fish, which 
they dry and trade in. They also possess 
and work mines of iron ."—Jidrisi (Jauberi ), 

i. 56. 

c. 1320.—See also Abulfeda, by Reinaud, 

ii. 207. 

1498.—“And that .same day at sundown 
we cast anchor right opposite a place which 
is called Milinde, which is 30 leagues from 
Mombasa. . . . On Floater Day those Moors 
whom we held prisoners, told ns that in the 
said town of Milinde were stopping four 
ships of Christians who were Indians, and 
that if we desired to take them these would 

f ive us, instead of themselves, Christian 
Hots .”—Jioleivo of Vatco tin (lama , 42-3. 
1554.—“As the King of Melinde pays no 
tribute, nor is there any reason why ho 
should, considering the many tokens of 
friendship we bavo received from him, both 
on the first discovery of these countries, 
and to this day, and which in my opinion 
we repay very badly, by tho ill treatment 
which he has from tho Captains who go 
on service to this Coast.”— Rimdo Botdho, 

TomJbo, 17- 

c. 1570.—“Di Chiaul si negotia anco per 
la costa de’ Melindi in Ethiopia .”—Centre 
de Federiri in Ramusio, iii. 396e. 

1572.- 

“ Qmindo chegava a frota dquella parte 
Onde o reino Melinde id se via, 

De toldos adornada, e leda de arte: 

Quo hem mostra estimar a sancta dia 
Treme a bandeira, voa o estandarte, 

A cor purpurea ao longe apparecia, 

Soam os atambores, e pandeiros: 

E assi entravam led os e guerreiroe.” 

Camden, ii. 73. 

By Burton: 

“ At such a time the Squadron neared the 
part 

where first Melinde’e goodly shore unseen, 
in awnings drest and prankt with gallant 
art, 

to show that none the Holy Day misween: 
Flutter the flags, the streaming Estandart 
gleams from afar with gorgeous purple 
sheen, 

tom-toms and timbrels mingle martial jar: 
thus pest they forwards with the pomp of 
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1610.—P. Texeira tells us that among 
the "Moors” at Ormuz, Alboquerque was 
known only by the name of Malandy, and 
that with some difficulty he obtained the 
explanation that he was so called because 
he came thither from the direction of 
Melinde, which they call Maland.— AWarton 
de los Reyes de Hormuz, 46. 

[1823.—Owen calls the place M&leenda 
and gives an account of it.— Narrative., i. 
399 zet/q.] 

1859.—“As regards the immigration of 
the Wagemu (Ajemi, or Persians), from 
whom the* ruling tribe of the Wasawahiti 
derives its name, they relate that several 
Shaykhs, or elders, from Shiraz emigrated to 
Shangaya, a district near the Ozi River, and 
founded the town of Malindi ( Melinda — 
Burton, in J.R.ff.S. xxix. 61. 

MELIQUE VERIDO, n.p. The 
Portuguese form of the style of the 
princes of the dynasty established at 
Bldar in the end of the 15th century, 
■on the decay of the Bahmani kingdom. 
The name represents ‘Malik Barld.’ 
It was apparently only the third of 
the dynasty, '‘Ali, who first took the 
title of (’Ali) Band Shah. 

1533.—“And as the fo/osomia (?) of Badur 
was very great, us well as his presumption, 
he sent word to Yzam Maluco (Nizamaluco) 
and to Verido (who were great Lords, as 
it were Kings, in tho Decanim, that lies 
between tho Balgat and t’ambaya) . . . that 
they must pay aim homage, or ho would 
hold them for enemies, and would direct 
war against them, and take away their 
dominions."—Correa, iii. 614. 

1563.— “And these regents . . . concerted 
among themselves . . . that they should 
Heize the King of Daquem in Bedur, which 
is the chief city and capital of the Decan; 
so they took hitn and committed him to one 
of their number, by name Verido ; and then 
he and tho rest, either in person or by their 
representatives, make him a —la am (calema) 
at certain days of tho year. . . . The Verido 
who died in the year 1510 was a Hungarian 
by birth, and originally a Christian, as 1 
have heard on sure authority."— (tarria, f. 
35 and 35o. 

c. 1601.—“ About this time a letter arrived 
from the Prince SultAn DSniyiQ, reporting 
that (Malik) Amber hod collected his troops 
in Bidar, and had gained a victory over a 
party which had been sent to oppose him 
by Malik Barid. "—InAyat Ullah, in Elliot, 
vi. 104. 

MEM-SAHIB, & This singular 
example of a hybrid term is the usual 
respectful designation of a European 
married lady in the Bengal Presidency; 
the first portion representing ma’am. 
Madam Sahib is used at Bombay; 
Doresani (see DOBAY) in Madras.. 
(See also BTHEIBA BEBBBB.) 


MENDT, & Hind. mehiuU, [mekhdt, 
Skt. mendhikd the plant Latosonia 
alba, Lam., of the N. O. Lythraceas, 
strongly resembling the English privet 
in appearance, and common injpudenA 
It is the plant whose leaves afford the 
henna, used so much in Mahommedan 
countries for dyeing the hands, &e., 
and also in the process of dyeing the 
hair. Mehndi is, according to Boyle, 
the Cyprus of the ancients (see Puny, 
xii. 24). It is also the camphire of 
Canticles i. 14, where the margin of 
A.V. has erroneously cypress for Cyprus. 

[1813.—“ After the girls are betrothed, 
the ends of the fingers and nails are dye.': 
red, with a preparation from the Mendey, 
or hinna shrub."— Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. 
i. 55; also see i. 22.] 

c. 1817.—. . his bouse and garden 
might be known from a thousand others by 
their extraordinary neatness. His garden 
was full of trees, and was well fenced round 
with a ditch and xnindey hedge.”— Mrs. 
Sherwood's Stories, ed. 1873, p. 71. 

MERCALL, MARCAL, s. Tam. 

marakkdl, a grain measure in use in 
the Madras Presidency, and formerly 
varying much in different localities, 
though the most usual was=12 sers of 
grain. [Also known as foom.] Its 
standard is fixed since 1846 at 800 
cubic inches, and = * hr of a garce (q.v.). 

1554.—(Negapatam) ' ‘ Of ghee (mamteiga) 
and oil, one mereax is =24 canadas" (a 
Portuguese measure of about 3 pints).— A. 
Nunez, 36, 

1803.—. . take care to put on each 
bullock full six mercalls or 72 seers.”— 
Wellington ltesp., ed. 1837, ii. 85. 

MERGUI, n.p. The name by which 
we know the most southern district of 
Lower Burma with its town; annexed 
with the rest of what used to be called 
the “Tenasserim Provinces” after the 
war of 1824-26. The name is prob¬ 
ably of Siamese origin; the town iB 
called by the Burmese Beit (Sir A. 
Phayre). 

1568.—“ Tmasari la quale h Cittk della 
rogioni del regno di Sion, posta infra tom 
duo o tre nrnree sopra vn gran flume . . . 
ed oue il flume eutra in mare e vna villa 
chiamata Magi, nel porto della quale oga* 
anno si caricano alcune navi di vermma 
(see BBAZIL-tooei and SAPPAH-ttoed), di 
nipa (q.v.), di belzuin (see BENJAMIN), a 
qualche poco di garofalo, macia, nod. . . .** 
— Cet. Ftderiti , in Ramurio, iii. 327v. 

[1684-6.—“A Country Vessel belonging 
to Mr. Thomaa Lucas arriv'd in this Boaa 
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from Ion.''— Pringle, Diary, Ft. St. Geo., 
lot aor. It. 19. 

[1727. —“Mexjee.” See under TEN AS 

8EBIM.] 

MILK-BUSH, MILE ^EDGE, a. 

Euphorbia Tirucalli, L., often used for 
hedges on the Coromandel coast. It 
abounds in acrid milky juices. 

e. 15901—‘'They enclose their fields and 
gardens with hedges of the zekoom (zakkum) 
tree, which is a strong defence against 
cattle, and makes the country almost im¬ 
penetrable by an army.”— Amen, od. Glad- 
tail t, ii. 68; [ed. Jarrell, ii. 239]. 

[1778.— "Milky Hedge. This is rather a 
shrub, which they plant for hedges on the 
coast of Coromandel. . . —/tvs, 462.] 

1780. — "Thom hedges are sometimes 
placed in gardens, but in the fields the milk 
push is most commonly used . . . when 
squeezed emitting a whitish juice like milk, 
that is deemed a deadly poison. ... A 
horse will have his head and eyes pro¬ 
digiously swelled from standing for some 
time under the shade of a milk hedge.”— 
Munro’t Narr. 80. 

1879.- 

“ So saying, Buddh 

Silently laid aside sandals and staff, 

His sacred thread, turban, and cloth, and 
came 

Forth from behind the milk-bush on the 
sand. . . .” 

Sir E. Arnold, Light of Asia, Bk. v. 

c. 1886.—“ The milk-hedge forms a very 
distinctive feature in the landscape of many 
parts of Ouzerat. Twigs of the plant thrown 
roto running water kill the fish, and are 
extensively used for that purpose. Also 
charcoal from the stems is considered the 
best for making, gunpowder.” — M.-Gen. 
R. H. Keatinge. 

MINCOPIE, n.p. This term is 
attributed in books to the Andaman 
islanders as their distinctive name for 
their own race. It originated with a 
vocabulary given by Lieut Colebrooke 
in voL iv. of the Asiatic Researches, 
and was certainly founded on some 
misconception. Nor has the possible 
origin of the mistake been ascertained. 
[Mr. Man (Proc. Anthrop. Institute, xii. 
71) suggests that it may have been a 
corruption of the words min kaich! 
‘Come here!’] 


MINICOT, n.p. Minikai; [Logan 
(Malabar, i. .2) gives the name as 
MmakOyat, which the Madras Gloss. 
derives from Mai. min, ‘fish,’ Jcayam, 
‘ deep pool.' The natives call it Maliky 
(note by Mr. Gray on the passage from 
Pyrard quoted below).] An island 


intermediate between the Maidive and 
the Laccadive group. Politically it 
belongs to the latter, being the property 
of the Ali Raja of Cannanore, but the 
people and their language are Mal¬ 
divian. The population m 1871 was 
2800. One-sixth of the idults had 

f ierished in a cyclone ill 1867. A 
ighthouse was in 1883 erected on 
the island. This is probably the 
island intended for MuUcee in that ill- 
edited book the E.T. of Tuhfat al- 
Muidhidin. [Mr. Logan identifies it 
with the "female island” of Marco 
Polo. ( Malabar , i. 287.)] 

[c. 1610.—". . . a little island named 
M&licut. ''-—Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. 
i. 322.] 


MISCALL, & Ar. mistdl ( mithkdl, 
properly). An Arabian weight, origin¬ 
ally that of the Roman aureus and the 
gold dindr ; about 73 grs. 

c. 1340.—"The prince, violently enraged, 
caused this officer to be put in prison, and 
confiscated his goods, wnich amounted to 
437,000,000 mithkalB of gold. This anecdote 
serves to attest at onco the severity of the 
sovereign and the extreme wealth of the 
country.” — Shikdhttddin, in Not. ft Ext., 
xiii. 192. 

1602.—"Upon which the King (of Sofala) 
showed himself much pleased . . . and 

S ave them as a present for the Captain- 
lajor a mass of strings of small golden 
beads which they call pingo, weighing 1000 
meticals, every matic&l being worth 500 
r«>, and gave for the King another that 
weighed SOOOmatioall. . . ." -Correa, i. 274. 

MISREE, 8. Sugar candy. Misri, 
1 Egyptian,’ from Mi$r, Egypt, the 
Mizraim of the Hebrews, showing the 
original source of supply. [We find 
the Miqri or ‘ sugar ot Egypt ’ in the 
Arabian Nights (Burton, xi. 396).] (See 
under BUOAK.) 

1810.—“ The bugar-candy made in India, 
where it is known Dy the name of miscery, 
bears a price suited to its quality. ... It 
h usually made in small corneal pots, 
whence it concretes into masses, weighing 
from 3 to 6 lbs. each.”— Williamson, V. M. 
ii. 134. 

MISSAL, s. Hind, from Ar. mist, 
meaning ‘similitude.’ The body of 
documents in a particular case before 
a court. [The word is also used in its 
original sense of a ' clan.’] 

[1861.— "The martial spirit of the Sikhs 
thus aroused . . . formed itself into elans 
or confederacies called Minis. . . Gtnw- 
Brown, Punjab and Delhi, i. 868.] 
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MOBED, a. P. mfibid, a title of 
Parsee Priests. It is a corruption of 
the Pehlevi magll-pat, ‘ Lord Magus.’ 

tl815.—“The rites ordained by the chief 
Mobuds are still observed ."—Ala lailm, H. 
of Pernio., ed. 1829, i. 499. J 

MOOUDDUM, s. Hind, from Ar. 
mukaddam, ‘praepositus,’ a head-man. 
The technical applications are many ; 
e.g. to the headman of a village, re¬ 
sponsible for the realisation of the 
revenue (see LUMBEBDAB) ; to the 
local head of a caste (see CHOWDBY) ; 
to the head man of a body of peons 
or of a gang of labourers (see MATE), 
&c. &c. (See further detail in Wilson). 
Cobarruvias (Tesaro de la Lengua Castel¬ 
lano, 1611) gives Almoc&den, “Capi- 
tan de Infanteria.” 

e. 1347.—“ . The princess invited . . . 
the tanduil (Bee TINDAL) or mukaddam of 
the crew, and the rip&hxd/dr or mukaddam 
of the archers .”—I bn Batuta, iv. 250.* 

1538,—“ 0 Mocadio da mazmorra q era 
o caroereiro d’aquella jmihSo, tanto q os vio 
mortos, deu logo reha to disso ao Guar.il da 
justi^a. . . — Pinto , cap. vi. 

,, “The Jaylor, which in their language 
is called Mocadan, rejiairing in the morning 
to us, and finding our two comjianions dead, 
goes away in all haste therewith to acquuint 
thp Gaunt, which is as the Judg with us.”— 
Cog «n’* Trans!., p. 8. 

1554.—“E a hum naique, com soys piaes 
(peons) e hum mocad&o, com seys tochas, 
hum boy dosombreiro, dons mainatos, “Ac. 
—Hotel ho, Tombo , 57. 

1567.—“ . . . furthermore that no infidel 
shall serve as scrivener, shroff {farmJo) 
mocadam (mocad&o), naique (see NA1E), 
peon (piSo) parjmtrim (see PABBUTTY), 
collector of dues, corregidor, interpreter, 
procurator or solicitor in court, nor in any 
other office or charge in which he can in 
any way hold authority over Christians.”— 
Decree of the Sacred Council of Goa, Dec. 27. 
In Arch. Pori. Orient, faacic. 4. 

[1598.—“. . . a chief Botcaon . . . which 
they call Mocadon.”— Linsrhoten, Hak. Soc. 


[c. 1610.—“They call these Lascarysand 
their captain Monc&don. ”— Pt/rard de Laval, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 117. 

* This passage is also referred to under 
NACODA. The French translation runs hs fol¬ 
lows: — “Cette princesee in vita . . . le (radii ou 
‘ gin&al des pistons,’ et. le sipahsdldr ou * gendial 
dee archers.' In answer to a query, our friend, 
Prof. Robertson Smith, writes: “The word Is 
vijdl. and this may be used either as the plural of 
nOul, 1 man,' or as the pL of rijti, ' piston.' But 
foreman, or 1 pruposltue' of the * men' (mvJjaoddom 
le not well rendered * grii&al'), is Just as 
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[1615.--“ The Generali dwelt with the 
Makadoir of Swally .”—Sir T. Roe, Hak. 
Soc. i. 45 ; comp. Danvers, Letters, i. 234.] 

1644.—“ Each vessel carries forty mariners 
and two mocadffiu.”— Bocarro, MS. 

1672.—“II Macadam 0 , cosi ehiamano li 
Padroni df quoste barcbe. P, Vincent. 
Maria, 3rd ed. 459. 

1680.—“ For the better keeping the Boat- 
men in order, resolved to appoint Black 
Tom Muckadurn or Master of the Boatmen, 
being Christian ns he is, his wages being 
paid at 70 fanama per mensem.”— Fort St. 
Geo. Coven., Dec. 23, in' Fates and Ext*. 
No. lii. p. 42. 

1870.—“This headman was called the 
Mokadd&m in the more Northern and 
Eastern provinces.” — Si/xtmis of Land 
Tenure (Cobden Club), 163. 

MOCCUDDAMA, s. Hind, from 
Ar. mukaddama, ‘a piece of business,’ 
but especially ‘a suit at law.’ 

MODELLIAR, MODLIAB, s. 

Used in the Tamil districts of Ceylon 
(and formerly on the Continent) for 
a native bead-man. It is also a caste 
title, assumed by certain Tamil people 
who stvled themselves Sudras (an 
honourable assumption in the South). 
Tam. mudaliyar, mulhaltydr, an 
honorific pi. from mndali, muthali , ‘a 
chief.’ 

c. 1350. — “When 1 was staying at 
Oolumbum (see QUILON) with those Chris¬ 
tian chiefs who are called Modilial, and 
are the owners of the jumper, one morning 
there came to me . . —John de Marigno/lt, 
in Cathay, Ac., ii. 381. 

1522.—“And in oponing this foundation 
they found about a cubit below a grave made 
of brickwork, white-washed within, as if 
newly made, in which they found part of 
the bones of the King who was converted 
by the holy Apostle, who tho natives said 
they hoard was called Toni (Tami) mudo- 
lyar, meaning in their tongue 'Thomas 
Servant of Goa.'”—(Wrct, ii. 726. 

1544.— “. . . apnd Praefectum locis illis 
quern Mudeliarem vulgo nuncupant.”— 
S. Fr. Xarcrii fipistolae, 129. 

1607.—“On the part of Dorn Fernando 
Modeliar, a native of Ceylon, I have re¬ 
ceived a petition stating bis services.”— 
Letter of K. Philip Ill. in L. das Montfks, 
135. 

1616.—"These entered the Kingdom of 
Candy . . . and had an encounter with the 
enemy at Matal6, where they cut off five- 
and-thirty heads of their people and took 
certain oraches and modlliarea who are 
chiefs among them, and who had . . . de¬ 
serted and gone over to the enemy as is the 

_ . . Tm ■ • tl M i ab 


1648.—“The 5 August followed from 
Gaudy the Modeliar, or Great Captain . . « 
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in order to inepevt the ehipe.”— V«» Sjpil- 
bergen’s Voyage, 33. 

1685.-“ The Modeliarea ... and other 
great men among them put on a shirt and 
doublet, which those of low caste may not 
wear.”— Ribeiro, f. 46. 

1708.—“Mon R6v€rend Pfere. Vouadtea 
tellement accofttumtf X voua niftier des 
affaires de la Compagnie, que non obstant 
la prifere que je vous ai ieit£r4e plusieurs 
fois de nous laisser on repos, je ne suis pas 
dtonnft si vous prenez parti dans l’affaire de 
Lazaro ci-devant courtier ot Modellar de la 
Compagnie.”— Norbert, Mtmoires, i. 274. 

1726.—“Modelyaar. This is the same 
as Captain ."—Valentijn (Ceylon), Names of 
Officers, kc., 9. 

1810. — “ We . . . arrived at Barbareen 
about two o’clock, where we found that the 
provident HodelUur had erected a beautiful 
rest-house for us, and prepared an excellent 
collation .”—Maria Graham, 98. 

MOFUSSIL, s., also used adjectively, 
“ The provinces,”—the country stations 
and districts, as contra-distinguished 
from ‘ the Presidency ’; or, relatively, 
the rural localities of a district as 
contra-distinguished from the Budder 
or chief station, which is the residence 
of the district authorities. Thus if, in 
Calcutta, one talks of the Mofussil, he 
means anywhere in Bengal out of 
Calcutta; if one at Benares talks of 
going into the Mofussil , he means going 
anywhere in the Benares division or 
district (as the case might be) out of 
the city and station of Benares. And 
so over India. The word (Hind, from 
Ar.) mufassal means properly ‘separate, 
detailed, particular/ and hence ‘pro¬ 
vincial,’ as mufassal 'addlat , a ‘pro¬ 
vincial court of j ustice.’ This indicates 
the ’way in which the word came to 
have the meaning attached to it. 

About 1845 a clever, free-and-easy 
newspaper, under the name of The 
Mofnssilite, was started at Meerut, 
by Mr. John Lang, author of Too 
Clever by Half, &c., and endured for 
many years. 

1781.—“. . . a gentleman lately arrived 
from the Mouaul. (plainly a misprint).— 
Micky's Bengal Gazette, March 31. 

„ “A gentleman in the Mofussil, 
Mr. P., fell out ot his chaise and broke his 
leg. . , ."—Jbjft., June 30. 

1810.—“Either in the Presidency or in 
the Mofussil. . . "-Williamson., V. M. 
ii. 499. 

1888.—“. . . the Mofussil newspapers 
■which I have seen, though generally dis¬ 
posed to cavil at all the acts of the Govern- 


meat, hare often spoken favourably of the 
measure."— T. £.■ Macaulay, in Life, ka. 
i. 399. 

MOGUL, n.p. This name should 
properly mean a person of the great 
nomad race of Mongols, callea in 
Persia, &c., Mughals ; but in India it 
has come, in connection with the 
nominally Mongol, though essenti¬ 
ally rather Turk, family of Baber, to 
be applied to all foreign Mahommedans 
from the countries on the W. and 
N.W. of India, except the Pathans. 
In fact these people themselves make 
a sharp distinction between the Mu¬ 
ghal Irdni, of Pers. origin (who is a 
Shiah), and the M. Turdni of Turk 
origin (who is a Sunni). Beg is the 
characteristic affix of the Mughal’s 
name, as Khdn is of the Pathiin's. 
Among the Mahommedans of S. India 
the Mogul s or Mughals constitute a 
strongly marked caste. [Thay are also 
clearly distinguished in the Punjab 
and N.W.P.] In the quotation from 
Baber below, the name still retains its 
original application. The passage 
illustrates the tone in which Baber 
always speaks of his kindred of the 
Steppe, much as Lord Clyde used 
sometimes to speak of “confounded 
Scotchmen.” 

In Port, writers Mogol or Mogor is 
often used foi “Hindostan,”or the terri¬ 
tory of the Great Mogul, 

1247.— ‘'Terra quaodam eat in partibu* 
orient!a . . . quae Mougal nominatur. Haec 
terra quondam popuTos quatuor habuit: 
unus Yeka Moug&l, id eat magni Mon- 

5 ali. . . — Joannisde Plano Carpihi, Hist, 

fongalomm, 645. 

1253.—“Dicit nobis supradiotua Coiac 
.... ‘Nolite dicere quod dominus noater 
sit chrLstianus. Non eat christianus, sed 
Moal ’; quia enim nomen christianitatia 
videtur eis nomen cujuadem gentia . . . 
volentes nomen auum, hoc eat Ifo&l, exal- 
tare super omne nomen, nec volunt vocari 
Tartari." — It in. Willielmi de Rubruk, 259. 

1298.—“. . . Mungul, a name aometimea 
applied to the Tartars. ”— Marco Polo, I. 276 
(2nd ed.). 

c. 1300.—“ Ipei verb diouut se deacendiaae 
de Gqg et Magog. Vnde ipei dicuntur 
Mogoli, quasi corrupto vouabulo Magogoh.” 
— Ricoldus de Monte Crude, in Per. Qh tvor, 
p. 118. 

c. 1308. — “’O HI Noyat . . . 9t 6 /ta 
rXebmut bvedyceaw 4£ bfioyevQv Toxdpwv, 
oOs afoot MovyovXfovt Xfyowrt, fftvw- 
vaXetf 4k run nark rdt Kacnrfar dpxbrrur 
roO yivovt obi Kdrtbai oro/udfovoir."— 
Georg. Pachymeres, de Mick. Palaeol., Kb. v. 
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Ci 1340.— “ In tho first place from Tana to 
Gintarchan may be 26 days with an ox- 
waggon, and from 10 to 12 days with a 
horse-waggon. On the road you will find 
plenty of Moeeols, that is to say of armed 
troopers.”— Pegolotti, on the Land Route to 
Cathay, in Cathay, kc., ii. 287. 

1404. —“And the territory of thin empire 
of Samarkand is called the territory of Mo- 
galia, and the language thereof is called 
Mugalia, und they don't understand this 
languogo on this side of tho River (the 
Oxus) . . . for the character which is used 
by those of Samarkand beyond the river is 
not understood or read by those on this side 
tho river; and they cnll that character 
Mongali, and the Emperor keeps by him 
certain scribes who can read and write this 
Mogali character .”—Clan jo, § ciii. (Comp. 
Markham, 119-120.) 

c. 1600.—“The Moghul troops, which 
had come to my assistance, did not attempt 
to fight, but instead of fighting, betook 
themselves to dismounting and plundering 
my own people. Nor is this a solitary 
instance; such is the uniform practice of 
these wretches the Moghulfl ; if they defeat 
the enemy they instantly seise tho booty; 
if they are defeated, they plunder and 
dismount their own allies, and betide what 
may, carry off the spoil.”— Baber, 93. 

1534.—“And whilst fiadur was there in 
the hills engaged with his pleasures and 
luxury, there came to him a messenger 
from the King of the Mogores of the 
kingdom of Delv, called Bobor 'Mirra.”— 
Correa, iii. 571. 

1536. — “ Dicti Mogores vel a papulis 
I’eraarum Mogoribus, vel quod nunc Turkae 
Ii Pereis Mogores appellant nr.”--Letter from 
K. John 111. to Pope Paul HI. 

1565. —“Tartaria, otherwyse called Mon- 
gal, As Vincentius wryteth, is in that parte 
of the earthe, where the Easte ana tho 
northe joine together." — IP. Watremun, 
Furdle of Fanou ns. 

1563.—“This Kingdom of Dely is very far 
inland, for tho northern part of it marches 
with tho territory of Cora^one (Kliorasan). 
. . . The Mogores, whom wo call Tartars, 
conquered it more than 30 years ago. . . .” 
— Garcia, i. 34. 

[c. 1590. — “ In his time (Nasim’ddln 
Mahmud) the Mllghals entered the Panjab 
. . .”—A in. ed, Jarrett, ii. 304. 

[c. 1610.—“The greatest ships come from 
the coast of Persia, Arabia, Mogor." — 
Pi/rard de Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 258. 

[1636.—India “containeth many Provinces 
and Realmes, os Camhaiar, Delli, Decan, 
Bishagar, Malalvar, Narsingar, Orixa, Ben- 
gala, Sanga, Mogores^ Tipura, Gouroiw, 
Ava, Pegua, Aurea Chersonesus, Sina, Cam- 
lwia, ana Carapaa.”—T. Blnndevil, Descrip¬ 
tion and vse of Plancivs his Mappe, in Eight 
Treatises, ed. 1626, p. 547.] 

c. 1660.—“Now shall I tell how the royal 
Rouse arose in the land of the Mooghol. . .. 
And the Ruler (Chingiz Khan) said, . . . 
4 1 will that this people Bbdfe, resembling 


a precious crystal, which even to the com¬ 
pletion of ray enterprise bath shown the 
greatest fidelity in every peril, shall take 
the name of Kales (Blue) Mooghol. . . 
Sanang Settsn, by Schmidt, pp. 67 and 71. 

1741.—“ Ao mesmo tempo que a pax se 
ajusterou entre os referidos generaes Mogor 
e Marata .”—Bostjuejo das PossessSes Poring. 
Tin Orients— IiocuiMtUos Comprovativos, iii. 21 
(Lisbon 1853). 

1764. — “ Whatever Moguls, whether 
Oranies or Tocranies, come to offer their 
services should he received on the aforesaid 
terms." —Paper of Articles sent to Major 
Munro by tho Na irat>, in Long, 360. 

c. 1773. — “. . . the news-writers of Rai 
Droog frequently wrote to the Nawaub . . . 
that the besieged Naik . . . had attacked 
the batteries of the besiegers, and had killed 
a great number of the Moghuls."— H. of 
11 gAar, 317. 

1781.—“ Wanted an'European or Mogul 
Coachman that can drive four Horses in 
hand ."—India Gatette, June 30. 

1800.—“I pushed forward the whole of 
the Mahrattn and Mogul cavalry in one 
body. . . .’’—Sir A. Wellesley to Mnn.ro, 
Munro'.i Life, i. 268. 

1803.—“ The Mogul horse do not appear 
very active ; otherwise they ought certainly 
to keep the pind&TTies at a greater dis¬ 
tance.’ — Wellington, ii. 281. 

In these last two quotations the term is 
applied distinctively to Hyderabad troops. 

1855.—“The Moguls and others, whp at 
the present day settle in the country, inter¬ 
marrying with these people (Burmese 
Mahommedans) speedily sink into the same 
practical heterodoxies." — Yule, Mission to 
A w* 151. 

MOGUL, THE OEEAT, mp. 

Sometimes ‘ The Mogul ’ simply. The 
name by which the Kings of Delhi of 
the House of Timur were popularly 
styled, first, by the Portuguese (o grao 
!\iogor) and after them by Europeans 
generally. It was analogous to the 
Sophy (q.v.), as applied to the Kings 
of Persia, or to the ‘Great Turk’ 
applied to the Sultan of Turkey. 
Indeed the latter phrase was probably 
the model of the present one. As 
noticed under the preceding article, 
MOGOL, MOGOR, and also Mogolistcm 
are applied among old writers to the 
dominions of the Great Mogul. We 
have found no native idiom precisely 
suggesting the latter title ; hnt Mughal 
is thus used in the Araieih-i-MahJU 
l>elow, nnd Mogolistan must have been 
in some native use, for it is a form, that 
Europeans would not have invented. 
(See quotatio ns f rom Thevenot here 
and under MOHWA.) 
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c. ISAS.—“Ma gih dodici anni il gran 
Be Moro dAgra et del Deli . . . si 
e impatronito di tutto il Beguo de Cambaia.” 
— v. di Mttter Ceaare Fedtrici, in Ramvtio, 

iii. 

1572.— 

“ A este o Bei Cambayco soberbissimo 

Fortaleza dark na rica Dio ; 

Porque contra o Mogor jroderosissimo 

Lhe ajude a defender o senhorio. . . .” 

CamSet, x. 64. 

By Burton: 

“ To him Cambaya's King, that haughtiest 
Moor, 

shall yield in wealthy Diu the famous fort 

that he may gain against the Grand 
Mogor 

’spite his stupendous power, your firm 
support. . . 

[1609. — “When you shall repair to the 
Groato Magull.” — Birdwood, Firtt Letter 
Book, 325. 

[1612.—“Hecchabar (Akbar) tho last de¬ 
ceased EmpCror of Hindustan, the father of 
the present Gnat Mogul.”— Ihmver*, Letters, 

i. 1&.] 

1615. —“Nam praeter Magnum Mogor 
cui hodie potissima illius pars subjects est; 

ui turn quidem Mahometicae religioni 
editus erat, quainuis oaro modo cane et 
angue peius detestetur, vix scio an illius 
alius rex Mahometana sacra coleret.” — 
Jarric, i. 58. 

„ “. . . prosecuting my travaile by 

land, I entered the confines of the gnat 
Mogor. . . .’'—Be Monfart, 15. 

1616. —“It IChitor) is in tho country of 
one Bama, a Prince newly subdued by the 
Mogul.”—-Sir T. Roe. [In Hak. Soc. (i. 
102) for “the Mogul" the reading is “this 
King.”] 

,, “TheSeuerall Kingdomes andFro- 
uinces subject to the Great Mogoll Sha 
Selin Gehangier.”— Idem, in Purchan, i. 578. 

„ “ . . . the base cowardice of 

which people hath made The Great Mogul 
sometimes use this proverb, that one Portu¬ 
guese would beat three of his people . . . 
and he would further add that one English¬ 
man would beat three Portuguese. The 
truth is that those Portuguese, especially 
those bom in those Indian colonies, . . . are 
a very low poor-spirited ■ people. . . .”— 
Terry, ed. 1777, 153. 

[ „ “. . . a copy of the articles granted 

by the Great Mogoll may partly serve for 
precedent.'”— Foster, Letter», iv. 222.]' 

1623. — “The people are partly Gentile 
and partly Mahometan, but they live 
mingled together, and in harmony, because 
the Great M#§ulj; to whom Guzerat is now 
subject . . . although he is a Mahometan 
(yet not altogether that, as they say) makes 
no difference in his states between one kind 
of people and the other.”— P. della Voile, 

ii. 510; [Hak. Soc. i. 30. where Mr. Grey 
reads “Gran Moghei £]. 


1644.—“The King of the inland country, 
on the confines of this island and fortress of 
Dlu, is the Mogor, the greatest Prince in 

all the East."— Bocarro , MS. 

1653.—“ Mogol est vn terme dea lodes 
qui signifie blanc, et qnand nous disons le 
grand'Mogol, quo les Indians appellant 
Schah Geanne Boy du monde, c’est qu’il est 
effectiuement blanc . . . nous l’appellons 
grand Blanc ou grand Mogol, comma nona 
appellons le Boy dew Ottomans grand 
Turq ."—Be la Bouffaye-le-Govi, ed. 1657, 
pp. 549-550. 

„ “This Prince, having taken them 
all, mado fourscore and two of them abjure 
their faith, who served him iu his wars 
against the Great Mogor, and were every 
one of them miserably slain in that expedi¬ 
tion.”— Cogan’s Pinto, p. 25. The expres¬ 
sion is not in Pinto’s original, where it is 
Rey do* Mogorrs (cap. xx.). 

c. 1663. —“Since it is the custom of Asia 
never to approach Great Persons with 
Empty Hands, when I had the Honour to 
kiss the Vest of the Great Mogol Aureng 
Zebf, I presented him with Eight Roupees 
. . .”— Bernier, E.T. p. 62; [ed. Constable, 
200 ]. 

1665.- 

. . Sanutrchand by Oxus, Temir's throne, 

To Paquin of Hinaean Kings ; and thence 

To Agra and Lahor of Great Mogul. . . . ’ 
Paradue Lost, xi. 389-91. 

c. 1665. — “L’Empire du Grand-Mogol, 
qu'on nomine particulieremeut le Mogoli- 
Btan, eat le plus <stendu et le plus puissant 
des Boiaumes des Indes. . . Le Grand- 

Mogol viont en ligne directs do Tamerlan, 
dont les descendants qui se sont Itablis aux 
Indes, se sont- fait appeller Mogols. . . .”— 
There not, v. 9. 

1672. —“ In these beasts the Great Mogul 
takes his pleasure, and on a stately Elephant 
ho rides m person to the arena where they 
fight.”— Baldaens (Germ, ed.), 21. 

1673. —“ It is the Flower of their Em¬ 
peror’s Titles to be called the Great Mogul, 
Burrort (read Burrow, see Fryer’s Index) 
Mogul Podethar, who ... is at present 
A vren Zeeb." — Fryer, 195. 

1716.—Gram Mogol. Is as much as t<> 
say ‘Head and king of the Circumcised,’ 
for Mogol in the languago of that country 
signifies circumcised ” (!)— Bhiteau, s.v. 

1727.—“Having made what observations 
I could, of the Empire of Pernio,, I’ll travel 
along the Seacoast towards Indunfun, or the 
Groat Mogul's Empire.”—A. Hamilton, i. 
115, [ed. 1744]. 

1780.— “There are now six or seven 
fellows in the tent, gravely disputing 
whether Hyder is, or is not, the person 
commonly called in Europe the Groat 
Mogul.”—Letter of T. Mun.ro, in Life, i. 27. 

1783.— “The first potentate sold by tho 
Company for money, was the Groat Mogul 
— the descendant of Tamerlane." — Burke, 
Speech on Foaft E.T. BiU, EL 458. 
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1786. — “That Shah AUum, the prince 
commonly called the Gnat Mogul, or, by 
eminence, the King, ia or lately was in 
poaaoamon of the ancient oapital of Hindo- 
atan. . . ."—Art. qf Charge against Hasting*, 
in Bwrke, vii. 189. 

1807*—“ L'Hindouatao eat deppia quolque 
temps doming par une multitude do petita 
uouverains, qui a’arrachent l'un l’autre leurs 
poesessionB. Aucun d'eux ne reconnait 
oomme il faut l’autoritfi ldgitirae du Mogol, 
ai oe n'eat cependant Messieurs les Anglais, 
leaquela n’ont pas cesad d’etre soutnis a son 
obeutsance; en sort qu’actuellement, c'est 
u dire en 1222 (1807) us reconnaissent l'au- 
toritd supreme d’Akbar Schah, fils de Schah 
Alain.”— Afsos, A raish-i-MahjU, quoted by 
(farcin dt Tatty, Jtel. Mm. 90. 

MOGUL BREECHES, s. Ap- 

]«rently ail early name for what we 
eftll long-drawers or pyjamas (qq.v.). 

1625.—“... let him have his shirt on and 
his Mogul breeches ; here are women in the 
house.” -- Beaumont «l' Fletcher, The Fair 
Maid of the. Inn, iv. 2. 

In a picture by Vandyke of William 
1st Earl of Denbigh, belonging to the 
Duke of Hamilton, and exhibited at 
Edinburgh in July 1883, the subject 
is represented as out shooting, in a red 
striped shirt and pyjamas , no doubt, the 
“ Mogul breeches” of the period. 

MOHUR, GOLD, s. The official 
name of the chief gold coin of British 
India, Hind, from Pern, muhr, a 
(metallic) seal, and thence a gold coin. 
It seems possible that the word is 
taken from mihr, ‘the sun,’ as one of 
the secondary meanings of that word 
is *a golden circlet on the top of 
an umbrella, or the like’ (Fu tiers). 
[Platts, on the contrary, identifies it 
with Skt. mudrd , ‘ a seal.’l 
The term muhr, as applied to a coin, 
appears to have been popular only and 
quasi-generic, not precise. But that to 
which it has been most usually applied, 
at least in recent centuries, is a coin 
which has always been in use since 
the foundation of the Mahommedan 
Empire in Hindustan by the Ghiirii 
Kings of Ghazni and their freedrnen, 
circa ad. 1200, tending to a stan dard 
weight of 100 ratis (see BUTTES) of 
pure gold, or about 175 grains, thus 
equalling in weight, and probably in¬ 
tended then to equal ten times in 
value, the silver coin which has for 
more than three centuries been called 
Jtapod. 

There is good ground for regard¬ 


ing this as the theory of the system.* 
But the gold coins, especially, have 
deviated from the theory considerably ; 
a deviation which seems to have com¬ 
menced with the violent innovations 
of Sultan Mahoimued Tughlak (1320* ' 
1351), who raised the gold coin to 
200- grains, and diminished the silver 
coin to 140 grains, a change which may 
have been connected with the enormous 
influx of gold into Upper India, from 
the plunder of the immemorial accumu¬ 
lations of the Peninsula in the first 
quarter of the 14th century. After 
this the coin again settled down in 
approximation to the old weight, 
insomuch that, on taking the weight 
of 46 different mahurs from the lists 
given in Prinsep’s Tablet, the average 
of pure gold is 167*22 grains.t 

The first gold mohur struck by the 
Company’s Government was issued in 
1766, and declared to be a legal tender 
for 14 sicca rupees. The full weight 
of this coin was 179*66 grs., containing 
149*72 grs. of gold. But it was im¬ 
possible to render it current at the 
rate fixed; it was called in, and in 
1769 a new mohur was issued to pass 
as legal tender for 16 sicca rupees. 
The weight of this was 190*773 grs.* 
(according to Kegn. of 1793, 190*894), 
and it contained 190*086 grs. of gold. 
Regulation xxxv. of 1793 declared 
these gold mohurs to be a legal 
tender in all public and private trans¬ 
actions. Regn. xiv. of 1818 declared, 
among other things, that “it has been 
thought advisable to make a slight 
deduction in the intrinsic value of 
the gold mohur to be coined at this 
Presidency (Fort William), in order 
to raise the value of fine gold to fine 
silver, from the present rates of 1 to 
14 861 to that of 1 to 15. The gold 
mohur will still continue to pass cur¬ 
rent at the rate of 16 rupees.” The 
new gold mohur was to weigh 204*710 

8 *s., containing fine gold 187*661 grs. 

nee more Act xvii. of 1836 declared 
that the only gold coin to be coined at 
‘ Indian mints should be (with propor- 

• Sea Cathay, Ac., pp. ecxlvii.-cd. ; and Mr. E. 
Thomas, Pathdn Kings nf Delhi, passim. 

t The average was taken as follows:—(11 We 
took the whole of the weight of gold in the list at 
p. 48 (“Table of the Gold Colne of India”) with 
the. oralsaiou of four pieces which are exception¬ 
ally debased; and (2), the first twenty-foux pieces 
In the list at p. 80 <“ Supplementary Table ”), 
omitting two exceptional cases, and divided by the 
whole number of coins so taken, dee the tables 
at eud of Thomas’s ed. of i*ri Hasp's Essays. 
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tionate subdivisible) a gold moltur 
or “ 16 rupee piece ’ of the -weight of 
180 grs. troy, containing 165 grs. of 
pure gold; and declared also that no 
gold coin should thenceforward be a 
legal tender of payment in any of 
the territories of the E.l. Company 
There has been since then no sub¬ 
stantive change. 

A friend (W. Simpson, the accom¬ 
plished artist) was told in India that 
gold mohur was a corruption of gol, 
(‘ round ’) mohr, indicating a distinction 
from the square mohurs of some of the 
Delhi Kings. But this we take to be 
purely fanciful. 

1090.—“The Gold Moor, or Gold Roupie, 
is valued generally at 14 of Silver; and 
the Silver Roupie ut Two Shillings Three 
Pence. Ovington, 219. 

1726.—“There is here only also a State 
mint where gold Moors, silver Ropyes, 
Peysen and other money aro struck."— 
Valentijii, v. 106. 

1758.—“80,000 rupees, and 4000 gold 
mohurs, equivalent to 60,000 rupees, were 
the military chostlfor immediate expenses." 
— Orme, ed. 1803, ii. 364. 

[1776.—“Thank you a thousand times for 
your present of a parcel of months. "—Mr*. 
P. Francis, to her husband, in Francis Letters, 
i. 286.] 

1779.—“ I then took hold of his hand : 
then he (Francis) took out gold mohurs: j 
and offered to give them to me: I refused 
them; he said ‘ Take that (offering both his 
hands to me), 'twill make you great men, 
and f will give you 100 gold mohurs i 
more.”'— Evidence o/Rambux Jemadar, on 
Trial of Grand v. Francis, quoted iu Echoes 
of Old Calcutta, 228. 

1785.—“ Malver, hairdresser from Europe, 
proposes himself to the ladies of the settle¬ 
ment to dress Hair daily, at two gold 
mohurs per month, in the latest fashion 
with gauze dowers, &c. He will also instruct 
the slaves at a moderate price.” *~In Srton- 
Karr, i. 119. 

1797.—“Notwithstanding he (the Nabob) 
was repeatedly told that T would accept 
nothing, he had prepared 5 lacs of rupees 
and 8000 gold Mohurs for me, of which I 
was to have 4 lacs, my attendants one, and 
your Ladyship the gold.”—Letter in Mem. 
of Lord Teignmoulh, i. 410. 

1809.— “l instantly presented to her a 
nazur (see NUZZER) of ninoteen gold 
mohurs in a white handkerchief .”—Lord 
Valentid, i. 100. 

1811.—“Some of his fellow passengers 
. . . offered to bet with him sixty gold 
mohurs.” — Morton’s Life of Leyden, 83. 

* Was this ignorance, or slang? Though slave- 
bows are occasionally mentioned, them is no indi¬ 
cation that slaves were at all the usual substitute 
for domestic servants at this time In European 
families. 


1829.—“I heard that a private of the 
Company's Foot Artillery passed the very 
noses of the prize-agents, with 500 gold 
mohurs (sterling 1000/.) in his hat or cap. 

— John Shipp, ii. 226. 

[c. 1847. —“The widow is vexed out of 
patience, because her daughter Maria has got 
a place beside Cambric, the penniless curate, 
and not by Colonel Golcbnore, the rich 
widower from India."— Thackeray, Book of 
Snobs, ed. 1879, p. 71.] 

MOHURRER, MOHRER, &c., s. 
A writer in a native language. Ar. 
muharrir, ‘an elegant, correct writer/ 
The word occurs in Grose (c. 1760) 
as ‘ Mooreis, writers.’ 

[1765. — “This is not only the custom 
of the heads, but is followod by every petty 
Mohooree in each office.”— Verelst , View of 
Bengal, App. 217.] 

MOHURRUM, s. Ar. Muharram 
(‘sorer’), properly the name of the 1st 
month of the Mahommedan lunar 
year. But in India the term is applied 
to the period of fasting and public, 
mourning observed during that month 
In commemoration of the death of 
Hassan and of his brother Husain 
(a.d. 669 and 680) and which termin¬ 
ates in the ceremonies of the ’Ashfird-a, 
commonly however known in India a* 
“ the Mohurrum .” For a full account of 
these ceremonies see Herklots, Qanoon- 
e-Islum , 2nd ed. 98-148. [Perry, 
Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain .] 
And see in this book H0BS0N-J0B80N. 

1869.—“ Fite dv Martyre de lluc.ain. . . . 
On la nomine g£n£ralement Muharram du 
nom da mow . . . et plus spdcialoment 
Jiahti, mot porsan d£riv£ do dak ‘dix,’ . . . 
les denominations viennent de co quo la 
fftte do Ilucain dure dix jours." —Garein de 
Tossy, R>‘l, Mus. p. 31. 

MOHWA, MHOWA, MOWA, s. 

Hind. &c. mahua, mahwd, Skt. mad- 
huka, the large oak-like tree Russia 
latifolia,* Roxb. (N. 0. Hapotareae), also 
the flower of this tree from which a 
spirit is distilled and the spirit itself. 
It is said that the Mahwa flower is 
now largely exported to France for the 
manufacture of liqueurs. The tree, in 
groups, or singly, is common all over 
Central India in the lower lands, and, 
more sparsely, in the Gangetie pro¬ 
vinces. “It abounds in Guzerat. 
When the flowers are falling the Hill- 

* Moodoen Sheriff (Supplt..tu the 1’harmacopoHa 
of India) say* that the Mahwd In question t* Haesia 
longifolia and the wild Mahwi Batsia laHfiHa, 
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men camp under the trees to collect 
them. And it is a common practice 
to sit perched on one of the trees in 
order to shoot the large deer which 
come to feed on the fallen mhowa. 
The timber is strong and durable.” 
{M.-Gen. R. H. Keatinge). 

c. 1665.—“Lea homes du Mogollstaa et 
de Goloonde sont plan ties k environ un lieue 
et demie de Calvar. Ce sont des arbres 
qu’on appelle Mahoua ; ila marquent la 
dernikre terre du Mogol.” — Thseniot, v. 200. 

1810.— 44 . . . the number of shops where 
Toddy, Mow&h, Pariah Arrack, &c., are 
served out, absolutely incalculable.”— 
Williamson, V. M. ii. 153. 

1814.—“ The Mowah . . . attains the size 
of an Knglish oak . . . and from the beauty 
of its foliage, makes a conspicuous appear¬ 
ance in the landscape.”— Forbes, Or. Mem. 
ii. 452; [2nd ed. ii. 261, reading Hawaii). 

1871.—“The flower . . . possesses con¬ 
siderable substance, and a sweet but sickly 
taste and sm6)l. It is u favourite article of 
food with all the wild tribes, and the lower 
classes of Hindus; but its main use is in 
the distillation of nrdent spirits, most of 
what is consumed heing Mhowa. The 
spirit, when well made, and mellowed by 
age, is by no means of despicable quality, 
resembling in some degree Irish whisky. 
The luscious flowers are no less a favourite 
food of the brute creation than of man. ...” 
Forsyth, Highlands of V. India, 75. 

MOLE- ISLAM, n.p. The title 
applied to a certain class of rustic 
Mahoinmedans or quasi-Maliommedans 
in Guzerat,.said to have been forcibly 
converted in the time of the famous 
Sultan Mahmud Bigarra, Butler’s 
“ Prince of Cam hay.” We are ignorant 
of the true orthography or meaning 
of the term. [ In the E. Panjab the de¬ 
scendants of Jats forcibly converted to 
Islam are known as Mfila, or 4 unfortu¬ 
nate’ ( lhbfttson , Panjab Ethnography , 
p. 142). The word is derived from the. 
nakshatra or lunar asterism of Mil, to 
he born in which is considered speci¬ 
ally unlucky.] 

[1808. — 44 Mole - Islama.” Sec under 
0&A8SIA.] 

MOLEY, s. A kind of (so-called 
loet) curry used in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, a large amount of coco-nut. 
being one of the ingredients. The 
ford is a corruption of ‘Malay’; the 
dish being simply a had imitation of 
one used by the Malaya 

[1886.---“ Regarding the Ceylon curry. 
• . , It ia known by some os the ‘Malay 


curry,’ and it b oloeely allied to the moll 
of the Tamils of Southern India.” Thep 
follows the recipe. — Wyvem, Culinary 
Jottings, 5th ed., 290.] 

MOLLY, or (better) MALLEE, s. 
Hind. mdU, Skt. inulika, ‘a garland* 
maker ’ or a member of the caste which 
furnishes gardeners. We sometimes 
have heard a lady from the Bengal 
Presidency speak of the daily homage 
of “the Molly with his dolly,” viz. 
of the mdli with his ddli. 

1759.—In a Calcutta wages tariff of this 
year wo find— 

“ House Molly . 4 Rs.” 

In Long, 182. 

MOLUCCAS, n.p. The ‘Spice 
Islands,’ strictly speaking the five 
Clove Islands, lying to tne west of 
Gilolo, and by name Ternate (Tamdti), 
Tidore ( Tidori ), Mortir, Makian, ana 
Bachian. [See Mr. Gray’s note on 
Pyrard do Laml, Hak. Soc. ii. 166.] 
But the application of the name has 
been extended to all the islands under 
Dutch rule, between Celebes and N. 
Guinea. There is a Dutch governor 
residing at Atnboyna, and the islands 
are divided into 4 residencies, viz. 
Anilwyna, Banda, Ternate and Mauado. 
The origin of the name Molucca, or 
Maluco aa the Portuguese called it, 
is not recorded; but it must have been 
that by which the islands were known 
to the native traders at the time of the 
Portuguese discoveries. The early 
accounts often dwell on the fact that 
each island (at least three of them) 
had a king or its own. Possibly they 
got the(Ar.) name of Jazirat-al-Muluk, 
‘The Isles of the Kings.’ 

Valentijn probably entertained the 
same view of the derivation. He 
begins his account of the islands by 
saying: 

‘‘There are many who have written of 
the HoIuccob and of their Kings, but we 
have hitherto met with no writer who has 
given an exact view of the subject ” {Peel, i. 
Mol. 3). 

And on the next page he says : 

“ For what reason they have been called 
Moluccos we shall not here say ; for we shall 
do this circumstantially when we shall speak 
of the Molukse Kings and their customs.” 

But we have been unable to find the 
fulfilment of this intention, though 
probably it exists in that continent 
of a work somewhere. We have also 
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seen a paper by a writer who draws 
much from the quany of Valentijn. 
This is an article by Dr. Van Muschen- 
broek in the Proceeding* of the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Geog. at Venice 
in 18£1 (iL pp. 596, eegq.), m which he 
traces the name to tne same origin. 
He appears to imply that the chiefs 
were known among themselves as 
Molokoa, and that this term was 
substituted for the indigenous Kolano, 
or King. “ Ce nom, ce titre resterent, 
et furent nicme peu a peu employes, 
non seulenient pour les chefs, mais 
aussi pour l'etat rnenie. A la longue les 
lies et les etats des Molokos devmrent 
les lies et les etats Molokos.” There 
is a good deal that is questionable, 
however, in this writer’s deductions 
and etymologies. [Mr. Skeat- remarks : 
“ The islands appear to be mentioned 
in the Chinese history of the Tang 
dynasty (618-696) as Mi-li-kn, and if 
this be so the name is perhaps too old 
to be Arab."] 

c. 1430.—“ Has (J&vas) ultra xv dierum 
cursu dnae reperiuntur insulae, orientern 
versus. Altera Sntidai appellator, in qua 
nuces muscatae et maces; altera Bandam 
nomine, in qua sola gariofali producuntur.” 
— N. Conti, in Poggiun. 

1501.—The earliest mention of these 
islands by this name, that we know, is in a 
letter of Amerigo Vespucci (quoted under 
CANHAME1BA), who in 1501, among the 
places heard of by Cabral’s fleet, mentions 
the Maluche Islands. 

1510.—“ We disembarked in the island of 
Monoch, which is much smaller than Ban- 
dan ; but the people are worse. . . . Here 
the cloves grow, and in many other neigh¬ 
bouring islands, but they are small and un¬ 
inhabited."— Varthema, 246. 

1514. —“ Further on is Timor, whence 
comes sandalwood, both the white and the 
red; and further on still are the Maine, 
whence come the cloves. The bark of these 
trees I am sending you; an excellent thing 
it is; and so are the flowers ."—Letter of 
Giovanni da Emj/oli, in Archivio Stor. Ital., 
p. 81. 

1515. —“From Malacca ships and junks 
are come with a great quantity of spice, 
cloves, mace, nut (meg), sandalwood, and 
other rich things. They have discovered 
the five Islands of Cloves ; two Portuguese 
are lords of them, and rule the land with 
the rod. ' Tis a land of much meat, oranges, 
lemons, and clove-trees, which grow there 
of their own accord, just as trees in the 
woods with us . . . God be praised for such 
favour, and such grand things! ”— Another 
letter of do., ibid. pp. 86-86. 

1516. —“ Beyond these islands, 25 leagues 
towards the north-east, there are five islands, 
one before the other, which are called the 


islands of Malueo, in which all the oloves 
grow. . . . Their King* are Moort, and the 
first of them is called Barkan, the seoond 
Maquian, the third is called Motil, the 
fourth Tidory, and the fifth Ternaty . . . 
every year the people of Malaoa ana Java 
come to these islands to ship cloves. . . ."— 
Bortova, 201-202. 

1518.—“ And it was the monsoon for 
Malueo, dom Aleixo despatched dom Tris¬ 
tram de Meneses thither, to establish the 
trade in clove, carrying letters from the 
King of Portugal, and presents for the Kings 
of the isles of Teruate and Tidore where the 
clove grows."—Correa, ii. 552. 

1521.—“ Wednesday the 6th of November 
... we discovered four other rather high 
islands at a distance of 14 leagues towards 
the east. The pilot who had rem&tned 
with us told us these were the Malueo 
islands, for which we gave thanks to God, 
and to comfort ourselves we discharged all 
our artillery . . . since wo had passed 27 
months all but two days always in search of 
Maluoo-”— Pigafetta, Voyage of Magellan, 
Hak. Soc. 124. 

1553.—“We know by our voyages that 
this part is occupied by sea and by land 
cut up into many thousand islands, these 
together, sea and islands, embracing a great 
part of the circuit of the Earth . . . and in 
the midst of this great multitude of islands 
are those called Malueo. . . . (These) five 
islands called MalUCO . . . stand all within 
sight of one another embracing a distance 
of 25 leagues ... we do not call them 
Malueo because they have no other names ; 
and we call them fine because in that number 
the clove grows naturally. . . . Moreover 
we call them in combination Malueo, as 
here among us we ".peak of the Canaries, 
the Terceiras, the Cabo-Verde islands*, in¬ 
cluding under these names many islands each 
of which has a name of its own.”— Barron , 
III. v. 5. 

“ . . . li molti viaggi dalla cittk di 
Lishona, e dal mar rosso a Calicut, et insino 
alie Molucche, done nascono le spezierie.” 
—G. B. Ramutio , Pref. nopra il Libra del 
Magn. M. Marco Polo. 

1665.- 

“ As when far off at sea a fleet descried 

Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 

Closo sailing from Bengala, or the Isles 

Of Temate and Tidore, whence merchants 
bring 

Thoir spicy drugs. . . 

ParadiM Lont, ii. 636-640. 

MONK, n.P ; Mon or Man, the 
name by which the people who 
formerly occupied Pegu, and whom 
we call Talaing, called themselves. 
See TALAING. 

MONEGAB, s. The title of the 
headman of a village in the Tamil 
country; the same asvdtti (see PATEL) 
in the Deccan, &c. The word is Tamil 
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rnani yakkdran, * an overseer,’ maniyam, 
' superintendence.’ 

1707.—“ Ego Petrus Manicaxen, id eat 
Vi liar um Inspector. . .—In Norhert, Mem. 
i. 380, note. 

1717.—“Towns and villages are governed 
by inferior Officers . .. maniakarer (Mayors 
or Bailiffs) who hear the complaints.”— 
Phil lips. Account, ho., 83. 

1800 —“ In each HMy, for every thousand 
Pagodas (335/. 15*. 10J<x.) rent that he pays, 
there is also a Munegar, or a Tahsildar 
(see TAHSEELDAB) as he is called by the 
Mussulmans."— Buchanan's Mysore, he., i. 
276. 

MONKEY BREAD TREE, a The 

Baobab, Adansonia digitata , L. “a 
fantastic-looking tree with immense 
elephantine stem and small twisted 
branches, laden in the rains with 
large white dowers; found all along 
the roast of Western India, but whether 
introduced by the Mahommedans from 
Africa, or by ocean-currents wafting 
its large light fruit, full of seed, across 
from shore to shore, is a nice specula¬ 
tion. A sailor once nicked up a large 
seedy fruit in the Indian Ocean off 
Bombay, and brought it to me. It 
was very rotten, but I planted the 

seeds. It turned out to be Knjelia 

pinnata of E. Africa, and propagated 
so rapidly that in a few years I 

introduced it all over the Bombay 
Presidency. The Baobab however is 
generally found moat abundant about 
the old ports frequented by the early 
Mahoiumedau traders” ( Sir (l. Bird- 
wood, MB.) We may add that it 

occurs sparsely about Allahabad, where 
it was introduced apparently in the 
Mogul time; and m the Gangetic 
valley as far E. as Calcutta, but always 
planted. There are, or were, noble 
specimens in the Botanic Gardens at 
Calcutta, and in Mr. Arthur Grote’s 
garden at Alipur. [See Watt, Econ . 
lJict. i. 105.] 

MONSOON, s. The name given to 
the periodical winds of the Indian 
seas, and of the seasons which they 
affect and characterize. The original 
word is the Ar. mausim, ‘season,’ 
which the Portuguese corrupted into 
mmfjio, and our people into monsoon. 
Dictionaries (except Dr. Badger’s) do 
not apparently give the Arabic word 
maunm the technical Bense of monsoon. 
But there can be no doubt that it had 
that sense among the Arab pilots from 
2 0 


whom the Portuguese adopted the 
word. This is shown by the quota¬ 
tions from the Turkish Admiral Sidi 
’Ali. “The rationale of the term ia 
well put in the Beirut MoAU, which 
says: ‘ Mausim is used -of anything 
that comes round but once a year, like 
the festivals. In Lebanon the maunm 
is the season of working with the silk,’ 
—which is the important season there, 
as the season of navigation is in 
Yemen.” (W. R. S.) 

The Spaniards in America would 
seem to have a word for season in 
analogous use for a recurring wind, 
as may be gathered from Tom Cringle* 
The Venetian, Leonardo Ca’ Masser 
(IkjIow) calls the monsoons li tempt. 
And the quotation from Garcia De Orta 
shows that in his time the Portuguese 
sometimes used the word for season 
without any apparent reference to the 
wind. Though mon$ao is general 
with the Portuguese writers of the 
10th century, the historian Diogo de 
Gouto always writes mou£&o, and it 
is possible that the n came in, as in 
some other eases, by a habitual mis¬ 
reading of the written u for ». Lin- 
sehoten in Dutch (1596) has moiwaoyn 
and monssoen (p. 8 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 33]). 
It. thus appears probable that we get 
our monsoon from the Dutch. The 
latter in modern times seem to have 
commonly adopted the French form 
mousBon. [Prof. Skeat traces our 
monsoon from Ital. monsonc.] We see 
below (Ces. Feder.) that Monsoon was 
used as synonymous with “the half 
year,” and so it is still in S. India. 

1505. — *'T)e <}ui pasaano el colfo de 
Coloeut che sono leghe 800 de pacieo 
(1 passeggio): aspettuno ti tempi che eono 
nel principio dell’ Autuno, e con le cole 
fatte (*) pasaano.”— Leonardo di Ca' Masser, 
26. 

[1512.—“. . . because the manqam for 
)>oth the voyages is at one and the same 
time.”— Albtujverque, Cartas, p. 30.] 

1553.—“. . . and the more, because the 
voyage from that region of Malaca had to 
be made by the prevailing wind, which they 
call moxislo, which was now near its end. 
If they should lose eight days they would 
hare to wait at least three months for the 
return of the time to make the voyage.”— 
Ban-os, Dec. II. liv. ii. cap. iv. 

* " Don Ricardo began to fret and fidget moat 
awfully—* Beginning of the teaxms'— why, we 
may not get away for a week, and all the snips 
will be kept hack In their loading.’’—Ed. 18®, 
p. 809. 
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1564.—"The principal winds an four, 
according to the Arabs, . . . but the pilots 
call then by names taken from the rising 
and setting of certain stars, and assign them 
certain limits within which they begin or 
attain their greatest strength, and cease. 
These winds, limited by space and tine, 
are called Mausim."— TV Mohxt, by Sidi 
’Ali Kapuddn, in J. As. floe. Beng. iii. 548. 

„ “Be it known that the ancient 
masters of navigation have fixed the time 
of the monsoon (in orig. doubtless maueim), 
that is to say, the time of voyages at sea, 
according to the year of Yazdajird, and 
that the pilots of recent times follow their 
steps. . . (Mvch detail on the monsoons 
follows.) — Ibid. 

1563. —“The season (monQ&o) for these 
(».«. mangoes) in the earlier localities we 
have in April, but in the other later ones in 
May and June; and sometimes they come 
as a rodolho (as we call it in our own country) 
in October and November."— Garcia, f. 134c. 

1568.—“Come s’arriua in vna cittA la 
prima cosa si piglia vna casa a fitto, b per 
meai b per anno, seconda che si disegnk di 
starui, e nel Pogb h costume di pigliarla per 
Moaon, ciob per sei mesi.” —Cm. Federici, in 
Ramutio, iii. 394. 

1585-6.—“But the other goods which 
come by sea have their fixed season, which 
here they call MOXU&O. "—Rossetti, in Be 
Gubernatu, p. 204. 

1599. — “ Ora nell anno 1599, essendo 
venuta la Msnsone a proposito, si raessero 
alia vela due navi Portoghesi, le quali eran 
venute dalla citti di Goa in Amacao (see 
MACAO). ”— CarleUi, ii. 206. 

c. 1610.—“Ces Monsoons ou Muessons 
sont vents qui changent pour l’Estd ou pour 
1’Hyver de six mois on six mois.”— Pyrard 
de Laval , i. 199 ( see also ii. 110; [Hak. Soc. 
i. 280; in i. 257 Monsons ; in ii. 175, 235, 
Mnesons]. 

[1615.—“I departed for Bantam having 
the time of the year and the opportunity of 
the Konsthsone." — Foster, Letters, iii. 268. 

[ „ “The Monthsone will else l>e 
spent.” —Sir T. Roe, Hak. Soc. i. 36.J 

1616.—“. . . quos Lusitani patriA voco 
Monesm indigetant.”— Jarric, i. 46. 

„ Sir T. Roe writes Monson. 

1627.—“Of Corea hee was also told that 
there are many bogges, for which cause they 
have Waggons with broad wheeles, to keepe 
them from sinking, and obseruing the Mon¬ 
son or season of the wind . . . they have 
sayles fitted to these waggons, and so make 
their Voyages on land. — Purchas, Pil¬ 
grimage, 602. 

1634.— 

“ Partio, vendo quo o tempo em vao gastava, 
E qoe s monijao di navegar pasgava. 1 ' 

Mcdaca, Conquistada, iv. 75. 

1644.—“ The winds that blow at Diu from 
the commencement of the change of season 
in September are sea-breezes, blowing from 
.time to time from the S., 8.W., or N.W., 


with no certain Monsun wind, and at that 
time one can row across to Dio with great 
facility.”— Boearro, MS, 
c. 1685.—“. . . and it would be true to 
say, that the sun advancing towards one. 
Pole, causeth on that side two groat regular 
currents, viz., that of the Set, ATHt tfiSt Of 
the Air which maketh the Mounson-wnW, 
as he causeth two opposite ones, when he 
returns towards the other Pole." —Bernier, 
E.T. 139-40; [ed. Constable, 436; see also 
109]. 

1673.—“The northern Monsoons (if 1 
may so say, being the name imposed hy 
the first Observers, i.e. Motiones) lasting 
hither.”— Fryer, 10. 

,, “A constellation by tho Portugal a 
called Rabodel Klephanta (see ELEPHANT A, 
b.) known by the breaking up of the 
Munsoons, which is the last Flory this 
Season makes.”— Ibid. 48. He has also 
MoBsoons or Monsoons, 46. 

1690.—"Two Musaouns arc the Age of 
a Man.” — Bombay Proverb in t hnngton’s 
Voyage, 142. 

“Mnssoans. 1 ' See under ELE- 
ANTA, b.] 

1696.—“We thought it most advisable 
to remain here, till the next MoBSOon."— 
Bowyear, in Dulrymple, i. 87. 

1783.— “From the Malay word moosain, 
which signifies season.” — Forrest, V. to 
Mergui, 95. 

„ “ Their prey is lodged m England ; 

and the cries of India are given to seas and 
winds, to be blown about, in every breaking 
up of the monsoon, over a remote and un¬ 
hearing ocean .''—Burke's Speech on Fox’s 
E.I. Bill, in Wieks, iii. 468. 

fMOOBABEK, adj. Ar. mubdrak, 
‘blessed, happy’; as an interjection, 

‘ Welcome ! 3 ■ Congratulations to you!' 

[1817. — “. . . a present ... is called 
Momb&reck, good No won, or good Successe.” 
—Sir T. Roe, flak. Soc. ii. 413. 

[1812.—“ Bombarerk . . . which by sailors 
is also called Bombay Bock, is derived 
originally from ‘moobarek,’ ‘happy, for¬ 
tunate.’ "— Morier, Journey through Persia, 6,] 

MOOCHULKA, s. Hind, muchulkd 
or muchalka. A written obligation or 
1>ond. For technical uses see Wilson. 
The word' is apparently Turki or 
Mongol. 

c. 1267.—“ Five days thereafter judgment 
was held on Husamuddin the astrologer, 
who had executed a muchilkai that the 
death of the Khalif would be the calamity of’ 
the world.”— Hammer's Golden Horde, 166. 

c. 1280.—“When he (Kubilai Kaan) ap¬ 
proached his 70th year, he desired to 
raise in his own lifetime, hi* son Chimkin 
to be his representative and declared suc¬ 
cessor. . . . The chiefs . , . represented 
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. . . that though the measure . . . was not 
in accordance with the Yasa and oustoms of 
the world-conquering hero Chinghix Kn&n, 
yet they would grant a muchllka in favour 
of Chimkin’s Kaanship."— History, 

Germ, by Hammer, 4o. 

C. 1360.—“Ho shall in all divisions and 
districts execute muchilkas to lay no burden 
on the subjects by extraordinary imposts, 
and irregular exaction of supplies.”—Form 
of the Warrant of n Territorial Governor 
under the Mongols, in the above, App. p. 468. 

1818.—“You were present at the India 

Board when Lord B- told me that I 

should have 10,000 pagodas fair annum, and 
all my expenses paid. ... I never thought 

of taking a muohalka from Lord B-, 

because T certainly never suspected that my 
expenses would . . . have been restricted 
to 600 pagodas, a sum which hardly pays 
my servants and equipage.” — Mnnro to 
Malcolm., in Munro’s I.lje , 4c., iii. 257. 

MOOCHY, s. One who works in 
leather, either as shoemaker or saddler. 
It is the name of a low caste. Hind. 
viochi. The name and caste are also 
found in S. India, Telug. muchche. 
These, too, are workers in leather, but 
also are employed in painting, gilding, 
and upholsterer’s work, &e. 

[1815.—“Cow-stealing ... is also prac¬ 
tised by . . . the Mootshee or Shoemaker 
cast.”— Tytler, Considerations, i, 103.) 

MOOKTEAB, s. Properly Hind, 
from Ar. mukhtdr , ‘chosen,’ but cor¬ 
ruptly mukhtydr. A n authorised agent; 
an attorney. Mukhtydr-ndma , ‘ a power 
of attorney.’ 

1866.—“1 wish he had been under the 
scaffolding when the roof of that now 
Outcherry he is building fell in, and killed 
two mookhtars."— The Dawk Bungalow (by 
G, 0. Trevelyan), in Fraser'» Mag. lxxiii. 
p. 218. 

1878.—“These wero the mookhty&rs, or 
Criminal Court attorneys, teaching the 
witnesses what to say in their respective 
cases, and suggesting answers to all possible 
questions, the whole thing having been 
previously rehearsed at the mookhtyor’s 
house .”—Life in the Mofussil, f. 90. 

1885.—“The wily Bengali muktears, or 
attorneys, were the bane of the llill Tracts, 
and I never relaxed in my efforts to banish 
them from the oountrv.”— Lt.-Col. T, Levin, 
A Fly on the 1FA eel, p*. 336. 

MOOLLAH, s. Hind, mulld, corr. 
from Ar. mauld, a der. from wild, ‘pro¬ 
pinquity.’ This is the legal bond which 
still connects a former owner with his 
manumitted slave; and in virtue of this 
bond the patron and client are both 


called mauld. The idea of patronage 
is in the other senses; and the worn 
comes to mean eventually ‘a learned 
man, a teacher, a doctor of the Law.’ 
In India it is used in these senses, and 
for a man who reads the Koran in a 

house for 40 days after a death. When 
oaths were administered on the Kbran, 
the servitor who held the book was 
called Mulld Kordni. Mulld is also 
in India the usual Mussulman term 
for ‘a schoolmaster.’ 

1616.—“Their Hoolaas employ much of 
their time like Seriuetiers to doe busiuease 
for others.”— Terry, in Purchax, ii. 1476. 

[1617. — “He bad shewed it to his 
Mulaies."— Sir T. Roe, Hak. Soc. ii. 417.) 

1638.—“ While the Body is let down into 
the grave, the kindred mutter certain 
Prayers between their Teeth, and that done 
all the company returns to the house of the 
deceased, where the Moll&S continue their 
Prayers for his Soul, for the space of two 
or three days. . . — Mandelslu, E.T. 63. 

1673.—“At funerals, the Mullahs or 
Priests make Orations or Sermons, after a 
Lesson read out of the Alckoran .”— Fryer , 94. 

1680.—“The old Mulla having been dis¬ 
charged lor misconduct, another by flame 
Cozzee (see CAZEE) Mahmud entertained on 
a salary of 5 Pagodas per mensem, bis duties 
consisting of the business of writing letters, 
Ac., in Persian, besides teaching the Persian 
language to such of the Company’s servants 
as shall desire to learn it. - Ft. «V. Geo. 
Comm. March 11. Fotes and Ests. No. iii. 
p. 12; [also see Pringle, Diary, Ft. St. Geo., 
1st ser. ii. 2, with note]. 

1763.—“The Mulla in Indostan superin¬ 
tends the practice, and punishes the breach 
of religious duties.”— Orme, reprint, i. 26. 

1809. — “The British Government have, 
with their usual liberality, continued the 
allowance for the Moolahs to read the 
Koran.”— Ld. Valentin, i. 423. 

[1842.—See the classical account of the 
Moollahs of Kabul in Elphinstone’s Caubul , 
ed. 1842, i. 281 seqy.] 

1879.—“. . . struck down by a fanatical 
crowd impelled by a fierce Moola.” — Sat. 
Rev. No. 1251, p. 484. 

MOOLVEE, s. Popular Hind. 
mulvi, Ar. rnanlavl, from same root 
as mulld (see MO0LLAH). A Judge, 
Doctor of the Law, &c. It is a usual 
prefix to the names of learned men 
and professors of law and literature. 
(See LAW-OFFICEE.) 

1784.— 

“ A Pundit in Bengal or Molavee 
May daily see a oaroaae burn; 

But you can’t furnish for the soul of ye 
A dirge sans ashes and an urn.” 

JV. B. ffalhed, see Calc. Revit*, xxri. 79, 
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MOONAUL, s. Hind, murull or 
mondl (it seems to be iu no dictionary); 
[Platts gives “Mundl (dialec.)]. The 
Lopophonu Impeyanus, most splendid 
perhaps of all game-birds, rivalling the 
brilliancy of hue, and the metallic lustre 
of the hu mm i ng -birds on the scale of 
the turkey. “ This splendid pheasant 
is found throughout the whole extent 
of the Himalayas, from the hills 
bordering Afghanistan as far east as 
Sikkim, and probably also to Bootan ” 
{Jordon). “ In the autumnal and 
winter months numbers are generally 
collected in the same quarter of the 
forest, though often so widely scat¬ 
tered that each bird appears to be 
alone" ( Ibid .). Can this fast circum¬ 
stance point to the etymology of the 
name as connected with Skt. muni, 

4 an eremite ’ ? 

It was pointed out in a note on 
Marco Polo (1st ed. i. 246,2nd ed. i. 272), 
that the extract which is given below 
from Aelian undoubtedly refers to the 
Mundl. We have recently found that 
this indication had been anticipated by 
G. Cuvier, in a note on Pliny (tom. vii. 
p. 409 of ed. Ajasson de Grandsagne, 
Paris, 1830). It appears from .Terdon 
that Monaul is popularly applied by 
Europeans at Darjeeling to the Sik¬ 
kim noroed pheasant Ceriomis taiyra, 
otherwise sometimes called ‘ Argus 
Pheasant’ (q.v.). 

e. a.D. 360.—“Cocks too are produced 
there of a kind bigger than any others. 
These have a crest, but instead of being red 
like the crest of our cocks, this is variegated 
like a coronet of flowers. The tail-feathers 
moreover are not arched, or bent into a 
curve (like a cock’s), but flattened out. 
And this tail they trail after them as a 
peacock does, unless when they erect it, 
and set it up. And the plumage of these 
Indian cocks is golden, and dark blue, and 
of the hue of the emerald." — De Nat. 
Animal, xvi. 2. 

MOON BLINDNESS. This affec¬ 
tion of the eyes is commonly believed 
to be produced by sleeping exposed to 
the full light of the moon. There is 
great difference of opinion as to the 
facts, some quoting experience as in¬ 
controvertible, others regarding the 
thing merely as a vulgar prejudice, 
without substantial foundation. Some 
remarks will be found in Colling wood' < 
Hamiles of a Naturalist, pp. 308-10. 
The present writer has in the East 
twice suffered from a peculiar affection 


of the eyes aud face, after being in 
sleep exposed to a bright moon, but he 
would hardly have used the term moon- 
blindnm. 

M00NG, MOONGO, s. Or.‘green- 

f rara ’; Hind, m&ng, [Skt. mudgoj. A 
ind of vetch {Phaetolus Mungo, L.) 
in very common use over India; ac¬ 
cording to Garcia the mesce (mdsh T) of 
Avicenna. Garcia also says that it 
■was popularly recommendea as a diet 


for fever in the Deccan; [and is still 
recommended for this purpose by 
native physicians (Watt, Econ. Diet. vi. 
pt. i. 191)]. 

c. 1338. —“The munj again is a kind of 
mdsh, hut its grains are oblong and the 
colour is light green. Munj is cooked along 
with rice, anu eaten with butter. This is 
what they call Kichrl (see KEDGEREE), and 
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—Thn Batata, iii. 131. 

1557.—“The people were obliged to bring 
hay, and com, and mungo, which is a 
certain species of seed that they feed horses 
with."— Albuquerque, Hak. Soo. ii. 132. 

1563.— 

“ Servant-maid. — That girl that you 
brought from the Deccan asks me for 
mungo, and says that in hor country they 

§ ive it them to eat, husked and boiled, 
hall I give it her ? 

“ Orta. —Give it her since she wishes it; 
but bread and a boiled chicken would be 
better. For she comes from a country 
where they eat bread, and not rice."— 
Garcia, i. 145. 

[1611.—“. . . for 25 maunds Moong, 
28m. 06 p.” — Danvers, Letters, i. 141.] 

MOONGA, MOOGA, s. Beng .mdgd. 
A kind of wild silk, the produce of 
Antheraea assama, collected and manu¬ 
factured in Assam. [“Its Assamese 
name is said to be derived from the 
amber munga, * coral ’ colour of the 
silk, and is frequently used to denote 
silk in general” {B. C. Alim, Mono, on 
the Silk Clothe of Aeeam, 1899, p. 10).] 
The quotations in elucidation of this 
word may claim some peculiar interest. 
That from Purchas is a modem illus¬ 
tration of the legends which reached 
the Roman Empire in classic times, of 
the growth of auk in the Seric jungles 
(“ veueraque ut foliis depectunt tenuia 


Berm”); whilst that from Robert 
Lindsay may possibly throw light on 
the statements in the Periylue regard¬ 
ing an overland importation of silk 
from Thin into Gangetic India. 
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1826.—“. . . Mogm which is made of 
the bark of a oartaina traa.” — Purchas, 
Pilgrimage, 1005. 

o. 1676.—“The kingdom of Atan is one 

of the beat countries of all Asia.There 

is a sort of Bilk that is found under tha 
tree\ which is spun by a Creature like our 
Bilk-worms, but rounder, and which lives all 
the year long under the trees. The Silks 
which are made of this Bilk glist'n very 
much, blit they fret presently."— Tavernier, 
E.T. ii. 187-8; [ed. Ball, ii. 281]. 

1680.—“The Floretta yam or Muckta 
examined and priced. . . . The Agent in¬ 
formed ‘ that ’twas called Arundee, made 
neither with cotton nor silke, but of a kind 
of Herba spun by a worine that feeds upon 
the leaves of a stalke or tree called Arunder 
which bears a round prickly berry, of which 
oyle is made ; vast quantity’s of this cloth is 
made in the country about (Joora Ghaut 
beyond Seri pore Mercha; where the worrnes 
are kept as silke wormes here; twill never 
come white, but will tako any colour'" Ac. 
— Ft. Bt. (xeo. Aymt on. 7'oitr, Consn., Nov. 
19. In Notes and Kurts. , No. in. p, 58. 
A rand's or remix is the castor-oil plant, and 
this must be the AUarus nt-ini, Jones, 
called in //. Arrimfi, Arriiuliaria (0 and in 
Bengali Kri, Kna, Krittdy, according to 
Forhes IFabw/A - Nomenclature, No. 8002, 
p. 871. [For full details seo Allen, Mono. 
pp. 5, *<V/.j. 

1763.- “No duties have ever yet been 
paid on Lacks, Mugg&-dW>V.«, and other 
goods brought from Assam." —In Fun Stttarl, 
i. 249. 

c. 1778.— “. . . Silks of a coarse quality, 
called Moonga dutties, arc also brought 
from the frontiers of China for the Malay 
trade.”— Non. R. Lindsay, in Lues of the 
Lindsays, iii. 174. 

MOONSHEE, s. Ar. mun.ihi , but 
written in Hind, murishl. Tin* verb 
insha, of which the Ar. word is the 
participle, means ‘to educate’ a youth, 
as well jis ‘to compose’ a written docu¬ 
ment. Hence ‘a secretary, a reader, 
an interpreter, a writer.’ It is com¬ 
monly applied by Europeans specifi¬ 
cally to a native teacher of languages, 
especially of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu, 
thongh the application to a native 
amanuensis in those tongues, and to 
any respectable, well-educated native 
gentleman is also common. The word 
probably became tolerably familiar in 
Europe through a book of instruction 
in Persian bearing the name (viz. “ The 
Persian Moonshee , by F. Gltmtoyn," 1st 
ed. s.a., but published in Calcutta 
about 1790-1800). 

1777.—“ Moonzbi. A writer or secre¬ 
tary."— Halkrd, Code, 17. 

1782.—“The young gentlemen exercise 
themselves in translating . . . they reason 


and dispute with their innnrrh—S (tutors) 
in Persian and Moors. . . ."— Price's Tracts. 
i. 89. 

1786.—“Your letter, requiring our autho¬ 
rity for engaging in your service a Htaahj, 
for the purpose of making out passports, 
and writing letters, has been received.”— 
Tippoo’s Letters, 67. 

,, “A lasting friendship was formed 
between the pupil and his Moonshee. . . . 
The Moonshee, who bad become wealthy, 
afforded him yet more substantial evidence 
of his recollection, by earnestly requesting 
bim, when on the point of leaving India, 
to accept a sum amounting to i'1600, on the 
plea that the latter (i.e. Shore) had saved 
little."— Mem. of Lord Triynmovtk, i. 32-33. 

1814,—“ They presented me with an 
address they bad just composed in the 
Hindoo language, translated into Persian 
by the Durbar muiuee."— Forbes, Or. Mem . 
iii. 365 ; [2nd ed. ii. 344]. 

1817.—“ Its authenticity wm fully proved 
by . . . and a Persian Moonshee who 
translated.”— Mill, Hist. v. 127. 

1828.—“. . . the great Moonshi of State 
himself had applied the whole of his genius 
to selecting such flowers of language as 
would not fail to diffuse joy, when exhibited 
in those dark and dank regions of the 
north.”— Uajji Baba in England, i. 39. 

1867.—“When the Mirza grew up, he 
fell among English, and ended by carrying 
his rupees as a Moonshee, or a language- 
master, to that infidel people." — Selnt 
Writings of I'liCuiiat Otrangford, i. 265. 

MOONSIFF, s. Hind, from Ar. 
mmtsif, ‘one who doea justice’(tnscfA 
a judge. In British india it is the 
title of a native civil judge of the 
| lowest grade. This office was first 
established in 1793. 

1812.—“. . . munsifs, or native justices." 
- - Fifth Repin t, p. 32. 

[1852.— “‘1 wonder, Mr. Deputy, if 
Providenco had made yon a Moonsiff, instead 
of a Deputy Collector, whether you would 
have been more lenient in your strictures 
upon our system of civil justice I ’"— Rail**, 
Notes on the N. IF. Provinces, 166.] 

MOOR, MOORMAN, s. (and adj 
MOORISH). A Mahommedan; and 
so from the habitual use of the term 
( Mouro ), by the Portuguese in India, 
particularly a Mahommedan inhabitant 
of India. 

In the Middle Ages, to Europe 
generally, the Mahommedana were 
known as the Saracens. This is the 
word always used by Joinville, and by 
Marco Polo. Ibn Batuta also mentions 
the fact in a curious passage (ii. 425-6). 
At a later day, when the fear of the 
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Ottoman had made itself felt in Europe, 
the word Turk was that which identi¬ 
fied itself with the Moslem, and thus 
we have in the Collect for Gbod 
Friday,—“Jews, Turks , Infidels, and 
Heretics.” But to the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, whose contact was with 
the Musulnians of Mauritania who had 
passed over and conquered the Penin¬ 
sula, all Mahommedans were Moors. 
So the Mahommedans whom the 
Portuguese met with on their voyages 
to India, on what coast soever, were 
alike styled Mouros; and from the 
Portuguese the use of this term, as 
synonymous with Mahommedan, passed 
to Hollanders and Englishmen. 

The word • then, as used hy the 
Portuguese discoverers, referred to 
religion, and implied no nationality. 
It is plain indeed from many passages 
that the Moors of Calicut aud Cochin 
were in the beginning of the 16th 
century people of mixt race, just as 
the Moplahs (q.v.) are now. The 
Arab, or Arabo-Afriean occupants 
of Mozambique and Melinda, the 
Sumalis of Magadoxo, the Arabs and 
Persians of Kalhat and Ormuz, the 
Boras of Guzerat, are all Mouros 
to the Portuguese writers, though the 
more intelligent among these are quite 
conscious of the impropriety of the 
term. The Moors of the Malabar coast 
were middlemen, who had adopted a 
profession of Islam fur their own 
convenience, and in order to minister 
for their own profit, to the constant 
trallic of merchant.-: from Ormuz and 
the Arabian ports. Similar influences 
still affect the boatmen of the same 
coast, among whom it has become a 
sort of custom in certain families, that 
different members should profess 
respectively Mahommedanism, Hin¬ 
duism, and Christianity. 

The use of the word Moor for Mu- 
liommedan died out pretty well among 
educated Europeans in the. Bengal 
Presidency in the beginning of the last 
century, or even earlier, but probably 
held its ground a good deal longer 
among the British soldiery, whilst 
the adjective Moorish will be round in 
our quotations nearly as late as 1840. 
In Ceylon, the Straits, and the Dutch 
Colonies, the term Moorman for a 
Muaalman is still in common use. 
Indeed the word is still employed by 
the servants of Madras officers in 
speaking of Mahommedans, or of a 


certain class of these. Moro is still 
applied at Manilla to the Muaulman 
Malays. 

1498. —. . the Moore never came to 
the house when this trading went on, and 
we became aware that they wished us ill, 
insomuch that when any of ns went ashore, 
in order to annoy us thoy would spit on the 
ground, and say 'Portugal, Portugal.’"— 
liotfiro de V. da Gama, p. 75. 

„ “For you must know, gentlemen, 
that from the moment you put into port 
here (Caloeut) you caused disturbance of 
mind to the Moors of this city, who are 
numerous and very powerful in the country.” 
—Correa, Hftk. Sue. KSti. 

1499. —“We reached a very large island 
called Sumatra, whero pepper grows in con¬ 
siderable quantities. . . . The Chief iB a 
Moor, but speaking a different language.”— 
Sinto Utejano, in India in the XVlh Vent. [7]. 

1505.— “Adi 28 zugno veno in Yenetia 
irweine e<> Xior Alvixe do Boni un Sclav 
moro ol qual portorono i .-pagnoli da la in- 
aula sqiagniola." • -MS. in Muaea Video at 
Venice. Here the term Moor is applied to 
a native of Hispaniola ' 

1513.—“ H/mc (Malacearn) ro* Maurus 
gubemahat.”— Kmmivdis /.’fyw Epixtulu, f. 1. 

1553. — “ And for tlio hatred iri which 
they hold them, and for their abhorrence of 
the name of Franyne, they call in reproach 
the Christians of our parts ot the world 
Fmngsn (see FIRINGHF.E), just as wo 
improperly call them again Moors. ”— Burros, 
IV'. iv. 16. 

e. 1560.-When wo lay at Fuquien, we 
did see certain Moores, who knew so little 
of their . ecto that they could say nothing 
else but that Mahomet was a Moore, my 
father v as a Moore, and 1 am a Moore." — 
Hi pil'd of the /‘runner of China, done into 
English by Jt. V.’i/fet, in "lfal-1. ii. 557. 

1563.—“ And as to what you say of 
Ludovico' Vartomaho, I have spoken both 
here and in Portugal, with people who 
knew him here in India, and they told mo 
that ho went, about hero in the garb of a 
Moor, and that be came back among us 
doing penance for his sins; and that the 
man never went further than I'alecut and 
Cochin, nor indeed did we at that timo 
navigate those seas that we now navigate.” 
—Garcia, f. 30. 

1569.—“. . . always whereas I have 
spoken of Gentiles is to be understood 
Idolaters, ami wheroas I speak of Moores, 
1 mean Mahomets secto ."—Ctusar Frederikr, 
in Ilakl. ii. 359. 

1610.—“The King was fled for feare of 
the King of Maknsar, who . . . would force 
the King to turno Moore, for he is a 
Gentile. Addition, in Purchas, i. 239. 

1011.—“Lea Mores du pay faiaoiBt courir 
le bruict, que les notree avoient ent 6 battue.” 
— Wiftjliet, II. des hairs, iii. 9. 

1648.—“King Jangier (Jebftnglr) used to 
make use of a reproach : That one Portugees 
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was better than three Moore, and one 
Hollander or Englishman' better than two 
Portugees."— Van Twill, 69. 

c. 1666.—“ II y en a de Morea et de 
Oontfla Jtaspoutee (see RAJPOOT) parce que 
je savois qu’ila servant mien* que fee Mores 
<pii sont superbes, and ne veulent pas qu’on 
se plaigne d’eux, qnelque notise on quelque 
tromperie qu’ils fassent.”— Tkcvemt, v. 217. 

1673.—“Their Crew were all Moore (by 
which Word hereafter must bo meant those 
of the Mahometan faith) apparcll’d all in 
white.”— Fryer, p. 21. 

„ “They are a Shame to oar Sailors, 
who can hardly ever work without horrid 
Oaths and hideous Cursing and Impreca¬ 
tions ; :md these Moormen, on the contrary, 
never set their TIunds to any Labour, but 
that they sing a Psalm or Prayer, and 
conclude at every joint Application of it, 
‘Allah, Allah,' invoking the Name of God.” 
— Ibid. pp. 65-56. 

1685.—“We putt out a peece of a Red 
Ancient to appear like a Moor's Vessel: not 
judging it safe to bo known to be English ; 
Our nation having lately gott an ill name 
by abusing yc Inhabitants of these Islands: 
but no lxiat would come neor us . . (in 
the Maldives). ■ Hedges, Dntn/, March 9; 
[Hak. Koc. i. PJOj. 

1688. — Lascars, who are Moors of 
India.”— Dumpier, ii. 57. 

1689. —' ‘ The place where tboy went ashore 
was a Town of tho Moors : Which name our 
Hcnmen give to all the Subjects of the 
great Mogul, but especially his Mahometan 
Subjects; calling tho Idolaters, Gciitous or 
Ramboots (see RAJPOOT).” — Dumpier, i. 
607. 

1717.—“ Wo had tho Misfortune to lie re¬ 
duced to almost inevitable Danger, for os 
our Success chiefly depended on the assist¬ 
ance of the Moors. We were sw>n brought 
to the utmost Extremity bv being abandoned 
by them .”—fatter fyuil Ft. St. Geo. to the 
< •iin t. May 2 (India Office MS. Records). 

1752.— “ His successor Mr. Godehue . . . 
even permitted him (Dupleix) to continue 
the exhibition of those murks of Moorish 
dignity, which With Murzafa-jing and Salla- 
bad-jing had permitted him to display."— 
Orme, i. 367. 

1757.—In Ives, writing in this year, wo 
constantly find the terms Moormen, and 
Moorish, applied to the forces against which 
Clive and Watson were acting on tho Hoogly. 

1763.—“ From these origins, time has 
formed in India a mighty nation of near 
ten millions of Mahomodans, whom Euro- 
l>eans call Moors.” — Orme, ed. 1803, i. 24. 

1770.—“ Before the Europeans doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Moors, who 
were the only maritime people of India, 
aailed from Surat and Bengal to Malacca.”— 
Raynal (tr. 1777), i. 210. 

1781.—“ Mr. Hicky thinks it a Duty 
incumbent on him to inform his friends in 
particular, and the Public in General, that 


ap attempt was made to Assassinate Mm 
last Thursday Morning between tire Honrs 
of One and two o'clock, bjr two armed 
Europeans aided and assisted by a Moor- 
mail. • . — Ilicky't Bengal Gazette, April 7. 

1784.—“ Lieutenants 8peediman and Rut¬ 
ledge . . . were bound, circumcised, and 
clothed in Moorish garments.”—In Seton- 
Karr, i. 15. 

1797.—“ Under the head of castes entitled 
to a favourable term, T believe you compre¬ 
hend Brahmans, Moormen, merchants, and 
almost every man who does not belong to 
the Sudra or cultivating caste. . . — 

Minute of Sir T. Munro, in Arbwtknat, i. 17. 

1807.—"The rest of the inhabitants, who 
are Moors, and the richer Gentoos, are 
dressed in various degrees and fashions.”— 
Ld. Min to in India, p. 17. 

1829.—“ 1 told my Moorman, as they call 
the Mussulmans hero, just now to ask the 
drum-major When the mail for the Pradwan 
(?) was to be made up.”— Mem. of Col. Moun¬ 
tain, 2nd ed. p. 80. 

1839.—“ As I came out of the gate 1 met 
some young Moorish dandies on horseback ; 
one of them was evidently a 'crack-rider,' 
and began to show off.” —fatten from. Madras, 
p. 290. 

MOORA, s. Sea Hind, mttrd, from 
Tort. tnuMra, Ital. mura ; a tack (Roe¬ 
buck). 

MOORAH, s. A measure used in 
the sale ofpaddv at Bombay and in 
Ouzerat. The true form of this word 
is doubtful. From Molesworth’s Makr. 
Did. it would seem that mud/.I and 
modi are properly cases of rice- 
straw hound together to contain 
certain quantities of grain, the former 
larger and the latter smaller. Hence 
it would be a vague and varying 
measure. But there is a land measure 
of the same name. See Wilson, a.v. 
Mftdi. [The Madras Gloss, gives 
mooda, Alai. mtH a, from mutu , 'to 
cover,’ “a fastening package; especi¬ 
ally the packages m a circular form, 
like a Dutch cheese, fastened with 
wisps of straw, in which rice is made 
up in Malabar and Canara.” The 
mooda is said to be 1 cubic foot and 
1,116 cubic inches, and equal to 3 
Kulsies (see CULSEY).] 

1664.—“(At Ba^aim) the Mura of bate* 
(see BATTA) contains 3 candis (see CANDY), 
which (batee) is rice in the husk, and after 
it is etript it amounts to a candy and a half, 
and something more.”— A. Nunez, p. 30. 

[1611.—“ 1 send your worship by the 
bearer 10 moraee of no®.”— Danvers, Letters, 
i. 116.] 
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1818.—" Batty Measure.— 

• # • • • 

25 parahs.make 1 moorah.* 

4 candies . „ 1 moorah.” 

Milbvm, 2nd ed. p, 143, 

MOOBPUNKY, a. Corr. of Mor- 
pemkhL ‘peacock-tailed, 1 or 'peacock¬ 
winged *; the name given to certain 
state pleasure-boats on the Gangetic 
rivers, now only (if at all) surviving 
at Murshidabficl. They are a good 
deal like the Burmese ‘ war-boats; * 
see cut in Mission to Ava (Major 
Phayre’s), p. 4. [A similar boat was 
the Feelchehra (Hind. fiUchehra , 
'elephant-faced’). In a letter of 1784 
Warren Hastings writes: “ I intend 
to finish my voyage to-morrow in the 
feelchehra ” ( Busteed , Echoes , 3rd ed. 
291).] 


1767.—“ Charges Dewanny, viz. 

“ A lew mooxpfOSgkeyB and beuulwhs (seo 
BOLIAH) for the service of Mahomed Reza 
Khan, and on the service at the city some 
are absolutely necessary . . . 25,000 : 0 : 0.” 
— Dacca Accounts, in fang, 524. 

1780. — “ Another boat . . . very curiously 
constructed, the Moor-punky : these are 
very long and narrow, sometimos extend¬ 
ing to upwards of 100 feet in length, and 
not more than 8 feet in breadth ; they are 
always paddled, sometimes by 40 men, and 
are steered by a large paddle from the 
•tern, which rises in the shape of a peacock, 
a snake, or some other animal. 1 '- -Hodges, 40. 

(1785.—“. . . moor-punkees, or peacock- 
bents, which are made as much as possible 
to resemble the peacock."— Diary, in Forbes, 
Or. Mere. 2nd ea. ii. 450.] 

MOORS, THE, a. The Hindustani 
language was in the 18th century 
commonly thus styled. The idiom 
is a curious old English one for the 
denomination of a language, of which 
'broad Scots’ is perhaps a type, and 
which we find exemplified in ‘Mala- 
bora’ (see MALABAR) for Tamil, 
whilst we have also met with Bettgnls 
for Bengali, with Indostans for Urdu, 
and with Turks for Turkish. The 
term Moors is probably now entirely 
obsolete, but down to 1830, at least, 
some old officers of the Royal army 
and some old Madras civilians would 
occasionally use the term as syuony- 
mous with what the former would also 
call 'the black language.’ [Moon for 
Urdtl was certainly in use among the 
old European pensioners at Chunar as 
late as 1892.] 
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MOORS, THE . 

The following is a transcript of the 
title-page of Hadley’s Grammar, the 
earliest English Grammar of Hindu¬ 
stani :* 

“ Grammatical RemarkH | on the | Prac¬ 
tical and Vulgar Dialect | Of the | Indostan 
Language j commonly called Moors | with 
a Vocabulary I English and Moors. The 
Spelling according to | The Porsian Ortho¬ 
graphy | Wherein are | References between 
Words resembling each other in | Sound 
and different in Significations | with Literal 
Translations and Explanations of the Com- | 
pounded Words and Circumlocutory Expres¬ 
sions | For the more easy attaining tho Idiom 
of the Language | The whole calculated for 
The Common Practice in Bengal. 

“-Si quid uovtsti rectiux istis, 

Cainlidus imperti; si non his utcre mecum." 

By Capt. Gbokox Hadley. 

London : 

Printed for T. Codell in the Strand. 

MDCCLXXII." 

Captain Hadley’s orthography is 
on a detestable system. He writes 
chookerau, chookeree, for chhokrd, chhokri 
(‘ boy, girl ’) ; dolchinney for ddl-chini 
(‘cinnamon’), &c. His etymological 
ideas also are loose. Thus he gives 
‘shrimps = chinghra mutchee, ‘fish with 
legs and claws,’ as if the word was 
from chang (Pers.), ‘a hook or elaw.’ 
Bagdor , ‘a halter,’ or as he writes, 
baug-doore, he derives from dur, ‘dis¬ 
tance,’ instead of dor, ‘a rope.’ He 
has no knowledge of the instrumental 
case with terminal He, and he does not 
seem to be aware that havi anti turn 
( hum and ti.'m, as he writes) are in 
reality plurals (‘we’ and ‘you’). The 
grammar is altogether of a very 
primitive and tentative character, and 
far behind that of the R. O. Mission¬ 
aries, which is referred to s.v. Hindo- 
gtanee. We have not seen that of 
Schulz (1745) mentioned under the 
same. 

1752.—“The Centinel was sitting at the 
top of the gate,, singing a Moorish song.”— 
Orme, ed. 1803, i. 272. 

1767.—“ In order to transact Business of 
any kind in this Countrey, you must at least 
have a smattering of the Language for few 
of the Inhabitants (except in great Towns) 
speak English. The original Language, of 
this Countrey (or at least the earliest we 
know of) is the Bengala or Gentoo. . . . 
But the politest Language is the Moors 
or Mussulmans and Persian. . . . Tho only 
Language that 1 know anything of is the 


* Hadley, however, mentions in his preface that 
a small pamphlet had been received by Mr. George 
Bogie in 1770, which he found to be the mutilated 
embryo of his own grammatical schema Thia 
was circulating in Bengal "at his expence.“ 
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Bengal*, and that .1 do not speak perfectly, 
for you may remember that I had a very 
poor knack at learning Languages.”— MS. 
Letter of James Rennet! , March 10. 

1779.— 

“ C. What language did Mr. Francis speak ? 

IV. (Mrerum Kitmutgar). The same as I 
do, in broken Moors/'— Trial of Grand v. 
Philip Francis, quoted in Echoes of Old 
Calcutta, 226. 

1783. —“ Moors, by not being written, 
bars all close application.”—Letter in Life of 
OoleOroobe, 13. 

,, “ The language called ‘ Moors' has 

a written character differing both from the 
Sanskrit and Bengalee character, it is called 
Nugree, which means ‘writing.’"—Letter in 
Mem. of J.d. Teignmovth, i. 161. 

1784. - 

“ Wild perroquets first silence broke, 

Eager of dangers near to prate ; 

But they in English never spoke, 

And she began her Moors of late.” 

Plassey Plam, a Ballad by Sir IT. 

Jones, in Works, ii. 504. 

1788. — “ Wants Employment. A young 
man who has been some years in Bengal, 
used to common accounts, understands 
Jlenga/lics, Moors, Portuguese. . . .”—In 
Set<»>-Karr, i. 286. 

1789. . . sometimes slept half an 
hour, sometimes not, and then wrote or 
talked Persian or Moors till sunset, when I 
went to parade.’’—Letter of Sir T. Monro, 
i. 76. 

‘1802.- “All business is transacted in a 
barbarous mixture of Moors, Mahratta. and 
Gentoo .”—Sir T. Monro, in Lift, i. 333. 

1803. —“Conceive what society there.will 
Ik: when people speak what they don’t think, 
in Moors."—.If. E/phinsrone, in Lift, i. 108. 

1804. —“She had a Moorish woman in¬ 
terpreter, and as l heard her give orders 
to her interpreter in the Moorish language 
... 1 must consider the conversation of the 
first authority."— HV Hi nylon, ni. 290. 

,, “ The Stra,oja's Uuide to the 

Hindoostanie, or (hand Popular Ixtin/uaoe 
if India, improperly called Moorish ; by 3. 
Borthwick Gilchrist: Calcutta.'' 

MOOBUM, s. A word used in 
Western India for gravel, &c., especi¬ 
ally as used in road-metal. The word 
appears to he Mahratti. Molesworth 
gives “ murum, a fissile kind of stone, 
probably decayed Trap.” [Murukallu 
is the Tel. name for Latente. (Also 
see CABOOK.)] 

[1876.—“There are few places where Mor- 
run, or decomposed granite, is not to be 
found.”— Cribble, Cudaapah, 247. 

[1883.—“ Underneath is Morambo, a good 
filtering medium.”— L« Fans, Salem, ii. 43.] 


MOOTStJDDY, a. A native ac¬ 
countant. Hind, mutasaddi from Ar. 
mutasaddi. 

1683.— 1 “ Cossiftdasg ye Chief Secretary, 

Mutsnddles, and ye Nabobs Chief Eunuch 
will be paid all their money beforehand.”— 
Hedges, Diary , Jan. 6; [Hak. Soc. i. 61], 

[1762. — “ Muttasnddies.” See under 
GOMASTA.] 

1785.—“This representation has caused 
us the utmost surprise. Whenever the Mat- 
saddles belonging to your department cease 
to yield you proper obedience, you must 
give them a severe dogging."— Tippoo’s 
Letters, p. 2. 

-,, “ Old age has certainly made 

havuck on your understanding, otherwise 
you would have known that the Mutu- 
auddies here are not the proper persons to 
determine the market prices there.”— Ibid. 

p. 118. 

[1809, - “The regular battalions have also 
been riotous, and confined their Mootusu- 
dee, the officer who keeps their accounts, 
and transacts the public busmen on the 
part of the commandant." — Broughton, 
Ltlferi, ed. 1892, p. 135.] 

MOPLAH, S. Malayul. mdppilu. 
The usual application of this word 
is to the indigenous Mahonimedans 
of Malabar; but it is also applied to 
the indigenous (so-called) Syrian 
Christians of Cochin and Travancore. 
hi Morton’s Life of Leyden the word 
iu the latter application is euriouslv 
misprinted as mad ilia. The derivation 
of tin* word is very obscure. Wilson 
gives md-pilla, ‘mother’s son, “us 
sprung from the intercourse of foreign 
colonists, who were persons unknown, 
with Malabar women.’’ Nelson, as 
quoted below inter]nets the word as 
‘ bridegroom ‘ (it should however rather 
lie 1 son-in-law ’) * l)r. Badger suggests 
that it is from the Arabic verb faXaha, 
and means‘a cultivator ’ (compare the 
fellah of Egypt), whilst Mr. C. P. 
Brown expresses his conviction that 
it was a Tamil mispronunciation of 
the Arabic mu’nbbar, ‘from over the 
water.’ No one of these greatly com¬ 
mends itself. [Mr. Logan ( Malabar , 
ii. eeviii.) and the Madras Glossary 
derive it from Mai. nw, Skt. mdlui, 
‘great,’ and Mai. ptlla , *a child.’ Dr. 
Gundert’s view is that Mdpilla was an 
honorary title given to colonists from 


* The hunhand of the existing Princess of Tan- 
Jore is habitually styled by (he natives “ htajiiUai 
Sahib " (" 11 Signor Geuero "), as the son-in-law of 
the late Raja. 
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the W. f perhaps at first only to their 
'representatives.] 

1516.—"In all this country ot Malabar 
there are a great quantity of Moors, who are 
of the same language and colour ns the 
Gentiles of the country. . . . They call 
these Moors Mapnlen; they carry on nearly 
all the trade of the seaports.”— Barbosa, 14c. 

. 1767.—“Ali Raja, the Chief of Cannnore, 
who was a Muhammadan, and of the tribe 
called Mapilla, rejoiced at the success and 
conquests of a Muhammadan Chief."— If. of 
Itydur, p. 184. 

1782.—“. . . lea Maplets ro^urent les 
continues ot les superstitions des Gentils, 
sous l’empire des quels ils vivoient. Cost 
pour sc conformed aux usages des Malabars, 
cue les enfans des Maplets n’hfiritent point 
de leurs pferos, mais des freres de lours 
meres.”— Sonnerat, i. 193. 

1787.- 

“Of Moplas fierce your hand has tam’d, 

And monsters that your sword has 
maim’d.” 

Life and Letters of J. Bit so a, 1833, i, 114. 

1800.—“ We are not in the most thriving 
condition in this country. Pologars, nairs, 
and moplas in arms on all sides of us.”— 
Wellington, i. 43. 

1813.— "At one period the Moplaha 
created great commotion in Travancore, 
and towards the end of tKe 17tli century 
massacred the chief of Anjengo, and all 
tho English gentlemen belonging to the 
settlement, when on a public visit to the 
Queen of Attinga.” — Forties, Or. Mnn. i. 
402; [2nd od. i. 259]. 

1868.— "1 may add in concluding my 
notice that tho Kallaus alone of all the 
castes of Madura call the Mahometan' 
* m&piflet's ' or bridegrooms (Moplaha).’ - 
Nelson's Madura, Pt. ii. 65. 

MORA, s. Hind, morka. A stool 
(tabouret) ; a footstool. In common 
colloquial use. 

[1795.—"The old wan, whose attention 
had been chiefly attracted by a Ramnaghur 
morah, of which he was desirous to know 
the construction, . . . departed." — Capt. 
Blunt, in Asiat. Res., vii. 92. 

[1843.—“ Whilst soated on a round stool, 
or mondah, in the thanna, . . . f entered 
into conversation with the thannadar. . . ." 
— Davidson, Travels in Upper India, i. 127.] 

MORCHAL, a A fan, or a fly- 
whisk, made of peacock’s feathers. 
Hind, mnrch'hal. 

1673.— "All the heat of the Day they 
idle it under soijio shady Tree, at night 
they come in trrifops, armed with a great 
Pole, a Mirchal or Peacock's Tail, and a 
Wallet.”— Fryer, 95. 

1690.—(The heat) "makes us Employ onr 
Peons in Fannihg of us with Murchalf 


made of Peacock’s Feathers, four or five 
Foot long, in the time of our Entertain* 
ments, and when we take our Repose."— 
Ovington, 335. 

[1826.—“They (Gosseins) are clothed in 
a ragged mantle, and carry a long pole, and 
a nurchal, or peacock’s tail —Baiulttrang 
Hari, ed. 1873, i. 76.] 

MORT-DE-CHIEN, s. A name for 
cholera, in use, more or less, up to the 
end of the 18th century, and the 
former prevalence of which has tended 
prolwhly to the extraordinary and 
baseless notion that epidemic cholera 
never existed in India till the governor¬ 
ship of the Marquis of Hastings. The 
word in this form is really a corruption 
of the Portuguese mordezim, shaped 
by a fanciful French etymology. The 
Portuguese word again represents the 
Konkani and Mahratti inodachi, motfshi, 
or modwashl , ‘cholera,’ from a Mahr. 
verb 7 nodne.n, ‘to break up, to sink’ 
(as under infirmities, in fact ‘to 
collapse’). The (Juzaratl appears to 
be morchi or inorarhi. 

[1504. - Writing of this year Correa 
mentions the prevalence of the diseaso m 
tho Samorin’s army, but he gives it no 
name. “Resides other illness there was 
one almost sudden, which caused such a 
pain in the belly that a man hardly survived 
o hours of it.”-- Correa, i. 489.] 

1543.—Correa's description is so striking 
that we give it almost at length: “This 
winter they had in Goa a mortal distemper 
which the natives call money, and attacking 
persons of e,’ery quality, from the smallest 
infant at the breast to tho old man of 
fourscive, and also domestic animals and 
fowls, so that it affected every living thing, 
male and female. And this malady attacked 
people without any cause that could ho 
assigned, falling upon sick ami sound alike, 
on the tat and the lean ; and nothing in the 
world was a safeguard against it. And this 
malady attacked the stomach, caused its 
some experts affirmed by chill; though 
Jator it was maintained that no causo what¬ 
ever could be discovered. Tho malady was 
so powerful and so evil that it immediately 
produced tho symptoms of strong poison ; 
e.g., vomiting, constant desire for water, 
with drying of tho stomach ; and cramps 
that contracted the hams and the soles of 
the feet, with such pains that the patient 
seemed dead, with the eyes brokou and 
the nails of the fingers and toes black 
and crumpled. And for this malady our 
physicians never found any cure; and 
the patient was carried off in one day, or 
at tho most in a day and night; insomuch 
that not ten in a hundred recovered, and 
those who did recover were such as wore 
healed in baste with medicines of little 
importance known to the natives. So great 
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WM the mortality this season that the bells 
wren tolling all day . . . insomuch that 
the governor forbado the tolling of the 
church bells, not to frighten the people . , . 
and when a man died in the hospital of 
this malady of xnorexy the Governor ordered 
all the experts to come together aud upon 
the body. But they found nothing wrong 
except that the paunch was shrunk up like 
a hen’s gizzard, and wrinkled like a piece 
of scorched leather. . . ."--Vurrm, iv. 288- 
289. 

1563.- 

“ Page. —Don Jcronymo sends to beg that 
you will go and \isit his brother imme¬ 
diately, for though this is not the time of 
day for visits, delay would Vie dangerous, 
ana be will be very thankful that you come 
at once. 

“ Orta. — What is the matter with the 
patient, and how long has he heen ill 1 

“ Page .—He has got morxi ; ami he has 
been ill two hours. 

Orfct. — I will follow you. 

Ruano .—Is this the disease that kills 
so quickly, and that few recover from ? 
Tell me how it is called by our jieople, and 
by the natives, and the symptoms of it, and 
the treatment you. use in it,. 

“ Orta. — Our name for the disease is 
iJollrrira pauto; ami the Indians cull it 
iitur/ i; whence again by corruption we call 
it mordexi. . . . It is sharper here than in 
our own part of the world, for usually it 
kills in four and twenty hours. And I 
ha ve seen some cases where the patient did 
not live more than ten hours. The most 
that it lasts is four days ; but as there is 
no rule without an exception, I once saw 
ft man with great corintancy of virtue, who 
lived twenty days continually throwing up 
(“ curginosa " l) , ... bile, .mil died at last. 
Let. us go and sec this sick man ; and ns 
for the symptoms you will y ourself see what 
ft thing it is."— Oareta. If. 74r, 75. 

1578.—“There is another thing which i« 
useless called by them rammu, which the 
Canarin Brahman physicians usually employ 
for the rulhrim /Jtuo-io sickness, which they 
cull morxi ; which sickness is SO sharp that 
it kills in fourteen hours or less."— Anisia, 
Tract ado, 27. 

1598. —“There rciguoth a sickncsw culled 
Mordexijn which stealcth uppou men. and 
lisndloth them in such sorte, that it wca- 
kcueth a man, and maketh him cast out all 
that he hath in his hodie, and many times 
his life witholl.”— Linsehotcn, 67 ; [Hak. Soc. 
i. 235 ; Morxi in ii. 22], 

1599. - “The disease which hi India is 
called Mordicin. This is a sjiecics of Colic, 
which comes on in those countries with such 
foreo and vehemence that it kills in a few 
hours; and there is no remedy discovered. 
It causes evacuations by stool or vomit, and 
makes one burst with pain. Hut there is 
a herb proper for the cure, which boars the 
same name of mordescin." Carletti, 227. 

1602.—“In those islets (off Aracan) they 
found bad and brackish water, and certain 
beans like ours both green and dry, of which 


they ate some, and in the same moment 
this gave them a kind of dysentery, which 
in India they corruptly call mordexlS!, 
which ought to be morxi*, and which the 
Arabs call taclutizu (Ar. haypu), which is 
wluit Basis calls tuhu/a, a disease which kills 
in 24 hours. Its action is immediately to 
produce a sunken and slender pulse, with 
cold sweat, groat inward tire, and excessive 
thirst, the eyes sunken, great vomitings, and 
in fact it leaves the natural power so col¬ 
lated (derribwlu) that the patient seems 
like a dead man.’ - -Cuufo, Dec. IV. liv. iv. 
cap. 10. 

c. 1610.— “II regne cn'tre eux vne autre 
maladic qui vient a l’improviste, ils la norn- 
meut Mordesin, et vient aucc grande douleur 
dus testei,, et votnissement, et orient fort, 
et !e phis souvent en meurent.”— Pt/rard de 
Lund, ii. 19 ; [tlak. Soc. ii. 13]. 

1631.—“Pulvis ejus (Calumbac) ad scrap, 
uni us jtondus sumptus cholerae prodost, 
quam Mordexi incolau vacant. — Jac. 
Jiuntii, lib. iv. p. 43. * 

1638.—“. , . cellos qui y regnent lc plus, 
sent cellos qu'ils uppellent Mordexin, qui 
tno subitement.”— Aiande/sh-, 265. 

1648. - Set* also the (questionable) Voyaget 
Fana-vs <h< Sn-ur I’u/w le Ji/ttite, 76. 

c. 1665.--“ Les Portugal* nppellent Mor- 
dechin lea qnatre sorte-* de C-oiiquc« qu’on 
M.utfre dans les Indcs on ellos sont fre- 
quenlos . . . ceux qui out la quatrierne 
Mjufrcnt Its t-rois maux ensemble, a savoir le 
vomis-ement, le ilux de ventre, les extremes 
ibmlciirs, et jo crois que cctto dcniicre cst 
lc (Viera-Morbus ."—Therm ut, v. 324. 

1673. “They apply Cauteries most un- 
mercifully in a Mordisheen. called so by 
the Portugals, being a Vomiting with Loose- 
m-s ."■-Fryer. 111. 

1674. “The disease called Mordechl 
generally commences with a violent fever, 
accompanied hv tremblings, horrors and 
vomitings; those symptoms arc generally 
followed by delirium and death." He pro¬ 
scribes a hot imu applied to the soles of the 
feet. Ho attributes the disease to indiges¬ 
tion, and remarks bitterly that at least the 
prisoners of the Inquisition were safe from 
this disease. —fiel/an, Rtfatioti de l'Inquisi¬ 
tion de (t'iKt, ii. eh. 71.] 

1690. - “ The Mordechine is another 
Pisen.se . . . which is a violent Vomiting 
and Iioosenoss."-- 0< tugtvn, 350. 

o. 1690. — limit pit in*, speaking of the 
Jack-fruit (q.v.): “ Non nisi vacuo stomaeho 
odondus cst, alias cuirn . . . plorumque 
oritur Pastiu ('hoUrictt, Portugallis Mordexi 
dicta.”— llerh. Amh., i. 106. 

1702.—“Cette grande indigestion qu’on 
appelle aux Indes Mordechin, et que 
quolques uus de nos Franyais ont appellee 
Mort-de-Chien.’’--7^«rM bid if., xi. 166. 

Blutmu (s.v.) says Mordexim is 
properly a failure of digestion which 
is very perilous in those parts, unless 
the native remedy be used. This is to 
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apply a thin rod, like a spit, and 
heated, under the heel, till the patient 
screams with pain, and then to slap 
the same part with the sole of a shoe, 
&c. 

1705.—“ Ce mal s'appelle mort-de-chien." 
— LuilHer, 113. 

The following is an example of 
literal translation, as far as we know, 
unique : 

1716.—“The extraordinary distempers of 
this country (I. of Bourbon) are the Cholick, 
and what they call the Dog's Disease, which 
is cured by burning the heel of the patient 
with a hot iron. '— Arct. of the I. of Bourbon, 
in La Rogue’s Voyage to Arabia the Happy, 
k<s., E.T. London,' 1726, p. 155. 

1727. —. . the Mordexin (which seizes 
one suddenly with such oppression and 
palpitation that he thinks he is going to 
die on £he spot).”— Valmtijn, v. (Malabar) 5. 

c. 1760.—“There is likewise known, on 
the Malabar coast chiefly, a most violent 
disorder they call the Mordechin; which 
seizes the patient with such fury of purging, 
vomiting, and tormina of the intestines, that 
it will often carry him off in 30 hours."— 
Grose, i. 250. 

1768.—“This (cholera morbus) in the East 
Indies, where it is very frequent and fatal, 
is called Mort-de-chien.”— Lind, Essay on 
Diseases incidental to Hot Climates, 248. 

1778.—In the Vocabulary of the Portu¬ 
guese Gram motion Indratana, we find Mor- 
deohizn, as a Portuguese word, rendered in 
Hind, by the word badaemi, i.e. bad-hazmi, 
‘dyspepsia’ (p. 99). The most common 
modern Hind, term for cholera is Arab. 
haizah. The latter word is given by Garcia 
de Orta in the form hachuha, and in the 
quotation from Couto as sarhaua (?). 
Jahangir speaks of one of his nobles as dying 
in the Deccan, of haizah, in a.V. 1615 (see 
note to Elliot, vi. 346). It is, however, 
perhaps not to bo assumed that haizah 
always means cholera. Thus Macpherson 
mentions that a violent epidemic, which 
raged in the Camp of Aurangzib at Bljapur 
in 1689, is called so. But in the history of 
Kh&fl Khan ( Elliot , vii. 337) the general 
phrases ta’un and ttxtbd are used in reference 
to this disease, whilst the description is that 
of bubonic plague. 

1781. —“Early in the morning of the 21st 
June (1781) we had two men seized with 
the mort-ae-chien.” — Curtis, Diseases of 
India, 3rd ed., Edinb., 1807. 

1782. —“ Les indigestions appellees dans 
l’lnde Mort-de-chien, sont frfouentea. Les 
Castes qui mangent de la vianao, nourriture 
trop pesante pour un climat si chaud, en 
sont souvent attaqutfes. . . .”— Sonnerat, 
i. 205. This author writes just after having 
described two epidemics of cholera under 
the name of Flux aims. He did not appre¬ 
hend that this was in fact the real Mort- 
de-chlen. 


1783. — “A disease generally called ‘Mort- 
de-chien ’ at this time (during the defence 
of Onore) raged with groat violence among 
the native inhabitants. ’’— Forbes. Or. Mem. 
iv. 122. 

1796.—“ Far more dreadful are the conse¬ 
quences of the above-mentioned intestinal 
colic, called by the Indians shani, mordexim 
and also Nirromben. It is occasioned, as I 
have said, by the winds blowing from £he 
mountains . . . the consequence is that 
malignant and bilious slimy matter adheres 
to the bowels, and occasions violent pains, 
vomiting, fevers, and stupefaction; so that 
persons attacked with the disease die very 
often in a few hours. It sometimes happens 
that 30 or 40 persons die in this manner, 
in one place, in the course of the day. . . . 
In the year 1782 this disease raged with so 
much fury that a groat many persons died 
of it .”—Fra Paotino, E.T. 409-410 (orig. see 
p. 353). As to the names used by Fra 
Paolino, for his Shani or Ciani, we find 
nothing nearer than Tamil and Mal,m». 
‘convulsion, paralysis.’ (Winslow in his 
Tamil Dirt, specifies 13 kinds of sanm. 
Komben is explained as ‘ a kind of cholera or 
smallpox' (I); and nir-komben (‘water-k.’) 
as a kind of cholera or bilious dinrrhwn.) 
Paolino adds: “La droga amara costa assni, 
e non si poteva amministrare a tanti roiser- 
nbili che perivano. Adunque in mancanza 
di questa droga amara noi distillasimo in 
Tdgara, o acqun vito di coco, molto stereo di 
cavalli ('), c l'amministrammo agl’ infermi. 
Tutti quelli che prendevano questa guari- 
vano.” 

1808.- “Morchee nr Mortshee (Guz.) 
and At (idee (Mah.). A morbid affection in 
which the symptomp are convulsive action, 
followed by evacuations of the first passage 
up and down, with intolerable tenesmus, or 
twiHting-like censation in the intestines, 
corresponding remarkably with the cholera- 
morbus of European synopsis, oalled by 
the country people in England (?) morti- 
sheen, and by others mord-du-chlen and 
Maua dee chienes, as if it had come from 
France."-—/!, Drummond, Illustrations, &c. 
A eurious notice; and the author was, we 
presume, from his title of “Dr.,” a medical 
man. We suppose for England above should 
be road India. 

The next quotation is the latest 
instance of the familiar use of the 
word that we have met with : 

1812. —“General M-was taken very 

ill three or four days ago; a kind of fit—- 
mort de chien—the doctor said, brought on 
by *»ting too many radishes.’’— Original 
Familiar Corretpondenee between Residents in 
India, &o., Edinburgh, 1840, p. 287. 

1813. —“Mort de chien is nothing more 
than the highest degree of Cholera Morbus." 
— Johnson, ln.fl. of Tropical Climate, 405. 

The second of the following quota¬ 
tions evidently refers to the outbreak 
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of cholera mentioned, after Macpherson, 
iu the next paragraph. 

1780. —"I am once or twice & year (!) 
subject to violent attacks of cholera morbus, 
here called mort-de-ohlen. . . ."—hnpty to 
Dawning , quoted by Sir James Stephen, 
ii. 389. 

1781. —“The Plague is now broke out in 
Bengal, and rages with great violence; it 
has swept away already above 40(X) persons. 
200 or upwards havo been buried iu the 
different Portuguese churches within a few 
days.”— Jlicky's Bengal OazHte, April 21. 

These quotations show that cholera, 
whether as an epidemic or as sporadic 
disease, is no new thing iu India. 
Almost in the beginning of the Portu¬ 
guese expeditious to the East we find 
apparent examples of the visitations of 
tins terrible scourge, though no precise 
name is given iu the narratives. Thus 
we read in the Life of Giovanni da 
Emboli, an adventurous young Floren¬ 
tine who served with the Portuguese, 
that, arriving in China in 1517, the 
ships’ crews were attacked by a pesdnta 
VHUatiu di frutm (virulent flux) of such 
kind that there died thereof about 70 
men, and among these Giovanni him¬ 
self, and two oilier Florentines {Vita, 
in Archiv. Stor. Ital. 33). Correa says 
tliat, in 1603, 20,000 men died of a 
like disease in the army of the Zamorin. 
We have given above Correa’s descrip¬ 
tion of the terrible Goa pest of 1643, 
which was most evidently cholera. 
Madras accounts, according to Mac* 
pherson, first mention the disease at 
Arcot in 1766, and there are frequent, 
notices of it in that neighbourhood 
between 1763 and 1787. The Hon. 
R. Lindsay speaks of it as raging at 
Sylhet in 1781, after carrying off a 
number of the inhabitants of Calcutta 
(Macpherson, see the quotation of 1781 
above). It. also raged that year at 
Ganjam, and out of a division of 5000 
Bengal troops under Col. Pearse, who 
were on the march through that dis¬ 
trict, 1143 were in a few days sent 
into hospital, whilst “ death raged in 
the camp with a horror not to be de¬ 
scribed.” The earliest account from 
the pen of an English physician is by 
Dr. Paisley, and is dated Madras, 
Feby. 1774. In 1783 it broke out at 
Haraw&r Fair, and is said, in less 
than 8 days, to have carried off 20,000 
pilgrims. The paucity of cases of 
cholera among European troops in the 
returns up to 1617, is ascribed by Dr. 


Macnamara to the way in which facts 
were disguised l>y the current nomen¬ 
clature of disease. It need not perhaps 
be denied that the outbreak of 1817 
marked a great recrudescence of the 
disease. But it is a fact that some of 
the more terrible features of the epi¬ 
demic, which are then spoken of as 
quite new, had been prominently de- 
scrilwd at Goa nearly three centuries 
before. 

See on this subject an article by Dr. 
J. Macpherson in Quarterly Review, 
for Jany. 1867, and a Treatise on Asiatic 
Cholera, l»v C. Macnamara, 1876. To 
these, and especially to the former, we 
owe several facts and references; 
though we had recorded quotations 
relating to mordexin and its identity 
with cholera some years before even 
the earlier of these publications. 

MOEDEXIM, MOEDIXIM, s. 

Also the name of a sea-fish. Blnteau 
says ‘ a fish found at the, Isle of Quix- 
eiube on the Coast of Mozambique, 
very like bogus (?) or river-pikes.’ 

MOSELLAY, n.p. A site at Shiraz 
often mentioned by Hafiz a* a favourite 
spot, and near which is his tomb. 

c. 1350.— 

“ Boy ! let yon liquid ruby flow, 

And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 
Whate’er tne frowning zealots say ; 

Tell thorn that Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear as Boons bad ; 

A bower so sweet as MoBsellay.” 

HajU, rendered by Sir W*. Jones. 

1811.—“The stream of Rtfknab&d mur¬ 
mured near us ; and within three or four 
hundred yards was the Mosselli and the 
Tomb of Hafiz.”—IT. (hurley’s Travels, i. 818. 

1813.—“ Not a shrub now remains of the 
bower of MosBella, the situation of which is 
now only marked by the ruins of an ancient 
tower." — Macdonald Kin nfir's Persia, 62. 

MOSQUE, s. There is no room for 
doubt as to the original of this word 
being the Ar. masjid, ‘a place of 
worship,’ literally the place of sujild, 
i.e. ‘prostration.’ And the probable 
course is this. Masjid becomes (1) in 
Span, mexquita, Port, mesquita;* (2) 


* According to Pyrard mesquitt is tlie word used 
in the Maidive Islands. It Is difficult to suppose 
the people would adopt such a word from the 
Portuguese. And probably the form both in east 
and west is to )» accounted for by a hard pronun¬ 
ciation of the Arabic j, as iu Egypt now; tlie older 
and probably the most widely diffused. [Bee Mr. 
Gray s note in Hak. Boo. 1i. 417-1 
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Ital. meachita, motehea; French (old) 
mosquete, mosque*; (3) Eng. mosque. 
Some of the quotations might suggest 
a different course of modification, but 
they would probably mislead. 

Apropos of masjid rather than of 
mosque we have noted a ludicrous 
misapplication of the word in the 
advertisement to a newspaper story. 
“Musjeed the Hindoo: Adventures 
with the Star of India in the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857.” The Weekly Jietroit 
Free Press, London,- July 1, 1882. 

1336. — “ Corpusque ipsius perditisaimi 
Pseudo-prophetae ... in civitate quae 
Mecha dicitur . . . pro maximo sanotuario 
conservator in pulchr& ipsorum Ecclesia, 
quam Mulscket vulgariter aicunt."— Uni. d- 
Boldensde, in Canisti Thmutr. ed. Basnugt , iv. 


1384. —“ Sonvi le moequette, cioe chiese 
de’ Saraceni . . . dentro tutte bianche ed 
intonicate ed ingessat e."-—Fmeobatdi, 29. 

1543. — n And with the stipulation that 
the 5000 iarin tangos which in old times 
were granted, and are deposited for the 
expenses of the mizquitas of Ba^-aim, are 
to be paid from the said duties as they 
always have been |«iid, and in regard to 
the said mizquitas and the prayers that ure 
made in them there shall be no innovation 
whatever.-”—Treaty at Rafnitn of the Portu¬ 
guese with King Bndor of (.'anViaj a (Bahadur 
Shah of Guzerat) in If. Jlot'lho, Tombo, 137. 


1553.—“. . . but destined yet to unfurl I 
that divine and royal banner of the Soldiery 
of Christ ... in the Eastern regions of 
Asia, amidst the infernal mesquitas of 
Arabia and Persia, and all the pagodes of 
the heathenism of India, on this side and 
beyond the Ganges.”— Barron, I. i. 1. 

[c. 1610.—“The principal temple, which 
they call Oucoitrou misquitte (Huknm 
rnishUn, ‘Fridaymosque ').—PyrardiU Laval, 
Hak. Soc. i. 72.] 

1616.—“They are very jealous to let tbeir 
women or MoBchees be seen. ”—Sir T. Roe, 
in Purr/uu, i. 537; (Hak. Soc. ii. 21]. 

S 623.—“ We went to see upon the same 
e a meflehita, or temple of the 
Mahometans.”— P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. 
i. 69.] 

1634.— 

“ Qua a de aboroina$ao mosquito immQda 
Casa, a I)eos dedicada hoje se veja.” 

Malaca Conquistada , 1. xii. 43. 

1638. — Mandelslo unreasonably applies 
the term to all sorts of pagan tcmplos, *.g. — 
“Nor is it only in great Cities that the 
Benjans have their many Moaqueys. . . 

—KT. 2nd od. 1669, p. 52. 

“ The King of Siqm is a Pagan, nor do 
his Subjects know any other Religion. 
They have divers Mosquees, Monasteries, 
and Chappels.”— Ibid. p. 104. 

c. 1662.—“... he did it only tor love to 
their Mammon; and would have sold after* 


wards for as much more St. Peter's . to 
the Turks for a Mosquito. ’ ’—Cowley, Dis¬ 
course concerning the GoYt. of 0. Cromwell. 

1680.—Consn. Ft. St. Geo. March 38: 

rt Records the death of C&ssa Verona . . . 
and a dispute arising as to whether his 
body should be burned by the Genhun or 
buried by the Moors, the latter having- 
stopped the procession on the ground that 
the deceased was a Mussleman and built a 
Musseet in the Towne to be buried in, the 
Governor with the advico of his Council 
sent an order that the body should bo 
burned as a 1/entue, and not buried by the 
Moors, it being apprehended to be of 
dangerous consequence to admit the Moors 
such pretences in the Towne.”— Notes and 
Exit. No. iii. p. 14. 

1719.—“On condition they had a Cowle 
granted, exempting them from paying the 
Pagoda or Musqueet duty.”—In Wheehr, 
ii. 301. 

1727.—“ There are no tine Buildings in tlio 
City, but many large Houses, and some Cara- 
vansemys and Muscheits.”— Hamilton. 
i. 161; [od. 1774, i. 1631. 

e. 1760.—“The Roman Catholic Churches, 
the Moorish Moschs, the Gentoo Pagodas, 
the worship of the Parsecs, are all equally 
unmolested and tolerated.”— Oro*e, i. 44. 

[1862. -“. . . 1 slept at a Musheed, or 
village house of prayer.”— Brinchnan, Rifle 
in Cushmnv, 78.] 

MOSQUITO, a. A gnat is so called 
in the tropics. The word is Spanish 
and Port. (dim. of moxca, 4 a fly and 
probably came into familiar English 
use from the East Indies, though the 
earlier quotations show that it was first 
brought from S. America. A friend 
annotates her 4 *: “ Arctic mosquitoes 
are worst oi all; and the Norfolk, ones 
(in the Broads) beat Calcutta! ” 

It is related of a young Scotch lady 
of a former generation who on her 
voyage to India had heart! formidable, 
but vague accounts of this terror of the 
night, that on seeing an elephant for 
the first time, she asked: “Will yon 
be what’s called a musqueetae ? ” 

1539.—“To this misery was there ad- 
joyned the great affliction, which the Flies, 
and Gnats (por parts dot Mobiles t mosquitos), 
that coming out of the neighbouring Woods, 
bit and stung us in such sort, as not one of 
us but was gore blood.”— Pinto (orig. cap. 
xxiii.), in Oogan,, p. 29. 

1582. — “ We were oftentimes greatly 
annoyed with a kind of flie, which in tho 
Indian tongue is called Tiquari, and tho 
Spanish call them Muakitos . ” — Milts 
PhUHps, in Hail. iii. 564. 

1584.—“The 29 Day we set Salle from 
Saint Tohna, being many of vs stung before 
upon Shoare with the Muakitos; but the 
name night we tooke a Spanish Frigat.”— 
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MOTURPHA. 6£ 

Sir Rukard Oreauvile's Voyage, in HaJU. 
iii. 308. 

1818 and 1673.—See both Terry and Fryer 
under Chintl. 

1662.—“At night there is a kind of 
insect that plagues one mightily; they are 
called Musoieten,— it is a kind that by 
their noise and sting cause much irritation. 

— Soar, 68-69. 

1673.—“The greatest Test is tho Mos¬ 
quito, which not only wheals, but domineers 
by its continual Hums.’’— Fryer, 189. 

1690. — (The Governor) “ carries along 
with him a Peon or Servant to Fan him, 
and drive away tho busio Flics, and trouble¬ 
some Muaketoes. This is done with tho 
Hair of a Horse’s Tail.” —Oriaytoii, 227-8. 

17*10.—“... all tho day we were postered 
with great numbers of mUscatos. which are 
not much unlike tho gnats in fint/hind, hut 
more venomous. . . .’ — Anton's I'ui/aye, 9th 
ed., 1756, p. 46. 

1764.- 

•* Mosquitos, sandflies, seek the sheltered 
roof, 

And with full rage the stranger guest 
assail, 

Nor spare the sportive child." 

— fJra>nye,r , bk. i. 

1883. — “ Among rank weeds in deserted 
Bombay gardens, - too, there i-* a large, 
peek led, unmusical mosquito, raging and 
importunate and thirsty, which will give a 
new idea in pain to any one that visits its 
haunts.” - -Tribes on My Frontier, 27. 

MOTURPHA, s. Himl. from Ar. 
mahtarafa, but according to C. P. B. 
inu’turi/a; [rather Ar. mvhlitrifa, mu/i- 
hirif, ‘an artizun’]. A name techni¬ 
cally applied to a number of miscel¬ 
laneous taxes in Madras and Bombay, 
such as were called sayer (q.v.), m 
Bengal. 

[1813. — “Mohterefa. An artificer. Taxes, 
personal and professional, on artificers, 
merchants and others; also on houses, im¬ 
plements of agriculture, looms, &c., a branch 
«>f the sayer."-- (Hons, btk Re^nt, s.v. 

*1826.—“. . . for example, the tax on 
merchants, manufacturers, Ac. (called moh- 
turfa). . . ."—Grant Duff , //. of the, 
Mahrattas , 3rd od. 356.] 

MOULMEIN, n.p. This is said to 
lie originally a Talaing name Mut- 
mwoa-tm, syllables which mean (or 
may be made to mean) ‘one-eye-de- 
stroyed ’; and to account for which a 
cock-and-bull legend is given (prob¬ 
ably invented for the purpose): “ Tra¬ 
dition says that the city was founded 
... by a king with three eyes, having 
an extra eye m his forehead, but that 
by the machinations of a woman, the 


ey# in his forehead was destroyed....” 
Qtfatm’t Burmah , 2nd ed. p. 18). The 
Burmese corrupted the name into Mau- 

ia-yainq , whence the foreign (probably 
Malay) form Maufmnn. The place so 
called is on the opposite side of the 
estuary of the Salwin R. from Marta¬ 
ban (q.v.), and has entirely superseded 
that once famous port. Moulmeiu, a 
mere site, was chosen as the head¬ 
quarters of the Tenasserim provinces, 
when those became British in 182ft 
after the first Burmese War. It lias 
lost political importance since the 
annexation of Pegu, 26 vears later, 
but is a thriving city which numbered 
in 1881, 53,107 inhabitants ; [in 1891, 
55,785]. 

MOUNT DELY, n.p. (See DELLY, 
MOUNT.) 

MOUSE-DEER, s. The beautiful 

little creature, Mtminnn uulica (Gray), 
[Trayulus meminna, the Indian Chev- 
rotain ( BUvnford, Mammalia, 655),] 
found in various jiavts of India, and 
weighing under 6 lbs., is so called. 
But Ihe name is also applied to several 
pigmv species of the genus Tragulus, 
found in the Malay regions, [where, 
according to Mr. Skeat, it takes in 
popular tradition the place of Brer 
Rabbit, outwitting even the tiger, 
elephant, and crocodile.] All belong 
to the family of Musk-deer. 

MUCHAN, s. Hind, marhdn , Dekin 
manchdn , Skt. maiuha. An elevated 
platform; such as the floor of huts 
among the Indo-Chinese races; or a 
stage or scaffolding erected to watch a 
tiger, to guard a held, or what not. 

c. 1662.—“ As the soil of the country is 
very damp, the people do not live on the 
ground-floor, but on the xnuch&n, which ia 
(he name for a raised floor .”—ShiMbuddin 
Tdlish, by Btochmann, in J.A.S.B. xli. 
Pt. i. 84. 

[1882.—“In a shady green median in 
some fine tree, watching at the cool of 
evening. . . Sanderson, Thirteen Years, 
3rd cd. 284.] 

MUCHWA, s. Mahr. machwd, Hind. 
mctchud, machwd. A kind of boat or 
barge in use about Bombay. 

MUCKNA, s. Hind, makknd , 
[which comes from Skt. matkma, ‘a 
bug, a flea, a beardless man, an 
elephant without tusks*]. A mala 
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elephant without tugka or with 
rudimentary tusks. These latter ar$| 
familiar in Bengal, and still more so 
in Ceylon, where according to Sir S. 
Baker, ( “not more than one in 300 
has tusks; they are merely provided 
with short grabbers, projecting gener¬ 
ally about 3 inches from the upper 
jaw, and about 2 inches in diameter.” 
(The Rifle and Hound, in Ceylon , 11.) 
Sanderson (13 Years among the Wild 
Beasts of India, [3rd ed. 66]) says: “ On 
the Continent of India mucknas, or 
elephants born without tusks, are de¬ 
cidedly rare . . . Mucknas breed in 
the herds, and the peculiarity is not 
hereditary or transmitted.” This 
author also states that out of 51 male 
elephants captured by him in Mysore 
ana Bengal only 5 were mucknas. But, 
the definition of a makhmi in Bengal 
is that which we have given, including 
those animals which possess only 
feminine or rudimentary tusks, the 
‘short grubbers’ of Baker ; and these 
latter can hardly be called rare among 
domesticated elephants. This may be 
partially due to a preference in 
purchasers.* The same author derives 
the term from mnkh, ‘ face ’; but the 
reason Is obscure. Shakespear and 
: Platts give the word as also applied to 
‘a cock without spurs.’ 

c. 1780.— “An elephant born with the left 
tooth only is reckoned sacred ; with black 
spots in the mouth unlucky, and not saleable; 
the mukxuL or elephant born without teeth 
is thought the best.”— Hon. R. Lindsay in 
Lives of the Lindsays, iii. 194. 

MUCOA, MUKUVA, n.p. Mal- 
ayal. and Tamil, mvkkuvan (sing.), *a 
diver, 1 and mukkuvar (pi.). [Logan 
(Malabar, ii. Gloss. s.v.) derives it from 
Drav. mukkuha, ‘to dive’; the Madras 
Gloss, gives Tam. muzhugu , with the 
same meaning.] A name applied to 
the fishermen of the western coast of 
the Peninsula uear 0, Comorin. [But 
Mr. Pringle (Diary, Ft. St. Geo. 1st 
ser. iii. 187) points out that formerly 
as now, the word was of much more 
general application. Orme in a passage 
quoted below employs it of lxiatmen at 
Karikal. The use of the word ex- 


* Sir George Yule notes: " I can distinctly call 
to mind 0 mucknas that ! had (I may have had 
more) out of 80 or 40 elephants that passed through 
my hands.” This would gi-ve 15 or iiO per cent, of 
mucknas, but as the stud Included females, the 
result would rather consist with Mr. Sanderson's 
8 out of 81 males. 


tended as fat If. as and on 

the W. coast; it was hot' Oortfined to 
the extreme S.] It was among these, 
and among the corresponding class of 
P&ravars on the east coast, that P. 
Xavier’s most noted labours in India 
occurred. 

1510.— “ The fourth class are called 
Mechua, and those arc fishers.”— Varthema, 
142. 

1525. — “ And Dorn Joiio had secret speech 
with a married Christian whose wife and 
children were inside the fort, and a valiant 
man, with whom ho arranged to give him 
200 pardaos (and that he gave him on the 
siiot) to set fire to houses that stood round 
the fort. ... So this Christian, called 
Duarte Fernandes . . . put on a lot of old 
rags and tags, and powdered himself with 
ashes after the fashion of joyves (huo JOGEE) 

. . . also defiling his hair with a mixture of 
nil and ashes, and disguising himself like a 
regular jugue, whilst he tied under his rags 
a parcel of gunpowder and pieces of slow- 
match, and so commending himself to God, 
in which all joined, slipped out of the fort 
by night, and as the day broke, he came to 
certain huts of macuaa, which are fishermen, 
and began to beg alms in the usual palaver 
of the jor/ues, i.e. prayers for their long life 
and health, and the conquest of enemies, 
and ea*>y deliveries for their wotnenkind, 
and prosperity for their children, and other 
grand things.”— Correa, ii. 871 

1552. — Barren has mucu&ria, ‘a fisher¬ 
man’s village.' 

1(500.--"Those who gave the best recep¬ 
tion to the Gospel were the Macons; ana, 
as they had no church in which to assemble, 
they did so in the fields and on the shores, 
and with *uch fervour that the Father 
found himself at times with 5000 or 6000 
souls alsmt him.”— Lncena, Vida do P. F. 
Xhier, 117. 

[c. 1610.- Those mariners are culled 
Moaooii.”— Pyrard de /.amt., flak. Soe. 
i. 314.] 

1615.—“Edixit ut Macuae omnos, id est 
vilissima plcbocula et piscatu vivens, Chris¬ 
tiana sacra susciperent.”— Jarrir, i. 390. 

1626.—“ The Muchoa or Mechoe are 
Fishers . . . the men 'I'hecuus, the women 
Harlots, with whom they please. . . ■ 

— Pnrcfuts, Pilgrimage , 553. 

1677. — Resolved “ to raise the rates of 
hire of the Mesullns (see MUB800LA) boat¬ 
men called Macquara.” Ft. St. Geo. C'uiun., 
Jan 12, in Notes and F.xts. No. i. 54. 

[1684.—“The Maquas or Boatmen ye 
Ordinary Astralogors (sir) for weather did 
. . . prognosticate great 1 tains. . . 
Pringle, Diary, Ft. St. Ueo., 1st ser. iii. 131.] 

1727.—“ They may marry into lower 
Tribes . . . and so may the Muckw&S, or 
Fishers, who, 1 think, are a higher tribe 
than the Pottlian (see POLEA).” — A . 
Hamilton, i. 310, [ed. 1744, i. 312]. 
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[1788. —// 0**to« oom, Nairos, *ftbas, 
Ma^oaS. ’’^j4^«©xaent, fit Logan, Malabar, 
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-st, 


a kind of M&labariff 


who have apooiaily this business, and, aa wo 
might say, the exclusive privilege in all that 
concerns sea-faring.”— Norbert, 1 . 227-8. 

1746.— 11 194 Hacquars attending the sea¬ 
side at night. . . (P.) 8:8: 40 ."—Account 
of Extrtutrdirnary Expenses, at Ft. St. David 
(India Office MB. Records). 

1760. — “Fifteen nuusoolas (see MU8- 
800LA) accompanied the ships; they took 
in 170 of the troops, besides the Macoaa, 
who are the black fellows that row them.” 
— Orme, ed. 1803, iii. 617. 

[1813.—“The Huckwaa or M&cuan of 
Tellicherry are an industrious, useful set of 
people.”— Forbes , Or. Men. 2nd ed. i. 202.] 

MUDDAR, s. Hind. maddr , Skt. 
manddra; Calotropis procera, R. Brown, 
N.O. Asclepiadaceae. One of tlie most 
common und widely diffused plants in 
uncultivated plains throughout India. 
In Sind the l«irk fibre is used for 
halters, &c,, and experiment has shown 
it to be an excellent material worth 
£40 a ton in England, if it could be 
supplied at that rate ; but the cost of 
collection has stood in the way of its 
utilisation. The seeds are imbedded 
in a silky floss, used to stuff pillows. 
This also has been the subject of ex¬ 
periment for textile use, but as yet 
without practical success. The plant 
abounds with an acrid milky juice 
which the Rajputs are said to employ 
for infanticide. ( Punjab Plants.) The 
plant is called Ak in Sind and through¬ 
out N. India. 


MUDDLE, b. (?) This word is only 
known to us from the clever—perhaps 
too clever—little book quoted below. 
The word does not seem to be known, 
and was probably a misapprehension 
of budlee. [Even Mr. Brandt and 
Mrs. Wyatt are unable to explain this 
word. The former does not remember 
hearing it. Both doubt its connection 
with budlee. Mrs. Wyatt suggests 
with hesitation Tamil Hinder, “boiled 
rice,” mudei-paUi, 44 the cook-house.”] 

1838-7.—“Besides all these acknowledged 
and ostensible attendants, each servant has 
a kind of muddle or double of his own, who 
does all the work that can be put off upon 
him without being found out by his master 
or mistress .”—Lettert front Madras,, 38. 

,i “They always ooms accompanied 
by their Vakeels, a land of Secretaries, or 
interpreters, or flappers,—their muddles in 
2 P 


short; everybody here hffa a muddle, high 

—Letters from Madras, 66. 

MUFTY, s. 

a. Ar. Mufti , an expounder of 
the Mahommedan Law, the utterer 
of the/of wd (see FUTWAH). Properly 
the Mufti is above the Kdzt who 
carries out the judgment. In the 
18th century, and including Regulation 
IX. of 1793, which gave the Company’s 
Courts in Bengal the reorganization 
which substantially endured till 1862, 
we have frequent mention of both 
Cauzies and Mufties as authorized ex¬ 
pounders of the Mahommedan Law; 
but, though Eaxis were nominally 
maintained in the Provincial Courts 
down to their abolition (1829-31), 
practically the duty of those known 
as Kaais became limited to quite 
different objects and the designation 
of the Law-officer who gave the fvJtvod 
in our District Courts was Maulavi. 
The title Mufti has been long obsolete 
within the limits of British adminis¬ 
tration, and one might safely say 
that it is practically unknown to any 
surviving member of the Indian Civil 
Service, and never was heard in India 
as a living title by any Englishman now# 
surviving. (See CAZEE, LAW-OFFHHER^ 
MOOLVEE). -(At 

f '’Sjv 

b. A slang phrase in the army, for 
4 plain clothes/ No doubt it is taken 
in some way from a, but the transition 
is a little obscure. [It was perhaps 
originally applied to the attire of 
dressing - gown, smoking - cap, and 
slippers, which was like the Oriental 
dress of the Mufti who was familiar 
in Europe from his appearance in 
Moliere’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Com¬ 
pare the French en Pekin."] 

a.— 

1653.—“ Pendant la tempeste vne femme 
Indtistani mourut sar notre bard ; vn 
Moufti Persan de la Sects des SchaX (see 
BHEEAH ) assists k cette derniere extr&nitft 
luy donnant esperance d’vne meilleure vie qua 
celle-cy, et d’vn Paradis, oh l’on aoroit tout 
ce quo l’on peut desirer . . . etla fit changer 
de Sects. . . ."—De la Boultayt-te-Goms, ed. 
1657, p. 281. 

1674.—“ Resolve to make a present to toe 
Governors of Changulaput ana PeUeverem, 
old friends of the Company, and now about 
to go to Golcondah, for the marriage of the 
former with the daughter of the King's Mufti 
or Churchman."— Fort St. Geo. Coosa., 
March 26. In Notes and Ext*., No. i. 80. 
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1767.—“3d. You will not let the Gausy 
or Mufty receive anything from the tenant* 
unlawfully.” — Collectors’ Instructions, in 
Long, 511. 

1777.— “The Caai and Muftis now de¬ 
liver in the following report, on the right of 
inheritance claimed by the widow and 
nephew of Shabaz Beg Khan. . : .”— Report 
on the Patna Cause, quoted in Stephen’s 
Nunconmr and hnpey, ii. 167. 

1793.—“§ XXXVI. Tho Cannes and 
Muftis of the provincial Courts of Appeal, 
shall also be cauxies and mufties of the 
courts of circuit in the several divisions, and 
shall not l>e removable, except on proof to 
the satisfaction of the Governor-General in 
Council that they are incapable, or havo 
been guilty of misconduct. . . — Reg. IX. 

of 1793. 

^ 1855.— 

ink'st thou I fear the dark vizier, 

Or the mufti’s vengeful arm ? ” 

Bon Gaultier, The Cadi’s Du lighter.] 

MUCK}, u.p. Beng. Mcugh. It ia 
impossible to deviate without deteri¬ 
oration from Wilson’s definition of this 
obscure name: “ A name commonly 
applied to the natives of Arakan, 
particularly those bordering on Bengal, 
or residing near the sea ; the people of 
Chittagong.” It is beside the question 
of its origin or proper application, to 
say, as Wilson goes on to say, on the 
authority of Lieut, (now Sir Arthur) 
Phayre, that the Arakanese disclaim 
the title, and restrict it to a class held 
in contempt, viz. the descendants of 
Arakanese settlers on the frontier of 
Bengal by Bengali mothers. The 
proper names of foreign nations iri 
any language do not require the 
sanction of the nation to whom they 
are applied, and are often not recog¬ 
nised by the latter. German is not 
the German name for the Germans, 
nor Welsh the Welsh name for the 
Welsh, nor Hindu (originally) a Hindu 
word, nor China a Chinese word, lire 
origin of the preseut word is very 
obscure. Sir A. Phayre kindly 
furnishes us with this note: “There 
is good reason to conclude that the 
name is derived from Maija, the name 
of the ruling race for many centuries 
in Magadha (modern Behar). The 
kings of Arakan were no doubt origin¬ 
ally of this race. For though this is 
not distinctly expressed in the histories 
of Arakan, there are several legends of 
Kings from Benares reigning in that 
country, and one regarding a Brahman 
who marries a native princess, and 


whose descendants reign for a long 
period. I say this, although Buchanan 
appears to reject the theory (see Monty. 
Martin, ii. 18 »eqq.) n The passage is 
quoted below. 

On the other hand the Mahommedan 
writers sometimes confound Buddhists 
with fire-worshippers, and it seems 
possible that the word may have been 
Pers. magh = ‘ magus.’ [See Risley, 
Tribes and Castes, ii. 28 ««o.] The 
Chittagong Muggs long furnished the 
best class of native cooks in Calcutta ; 
hence the meaning of the last quota¬ 
tion below. 

1585.—“ThoMogeu, which bo of tha king¬ 
dom of Recon (sea ABAKAN) and Ratne, he 
strougor than tho King of Tipara ; so that 
Chatig&m or Porto Grande (o.v.) is often 
under the King of Recon.”— It. Fitch, in 
Hall. ii. 389. 

e. 1590.—(In a country adjoining Pegu) 
“ there are mines of ruby and diamond and 
gold and silver and copper and petroleum 
and sulphur and (the lord of that country) 
has war with the tribe of M&gh about the 
mines : also with tho tribe of Tipara there 
are battles.”— Ain (orig.)i. 388 ; fed. Jam(t, 
ii. 120J. 

c. 1604.— “ Defeat of the Magh R&jd .— 
This short-sighted KAjA . . . beeamo elated 
with tho extent of his treasures and tho 
number of his elephants. . . . lie then 
openly rebelled, and assembling an army at 
SunArgAnw laid scigo to a fort in that 
vicinity . . . HAjA Min Singh . . . despatched 
a force. . . . These soon brought the Magh 
RAjA and all his forces to action . . . regard • 
less of the number of his boats and the 
strength of his artillery."— Indyatullah, in 
JX'iot, vi. i09. 

1638.— 41, Submission of Manok RAf, tho 
Mag RAjA of Chittagong.”— Abdul-IIamid 
Lahuri, in do. vii. 66. 

c. 1665.—“Those many years there havo 
always been in the Kingdom of Jtalan or 
May (read Mog) some Portuguese, and with 
them a great number of their Christian 
Slaves, and other Franguis. . . . That was 
tho refuge of the Run-aways from Goa, 
Ceilan, Cochin, Mat ague (see MALACCA), 
and all these other places which tho Portu¬ 
geses formorly held in the Indies .”— 
Bernier, E.T. p, 53; jod. Constable, 109j. 

1676.—“ In all Bengala this King (of 
Arakan) is known by no other name but the 
King of Mogae. ”— Tavernier, E.T. i. 8. 

1752.—“. . . that as tho time of the 
Mugs draws nigh, they request us to order 
the pinnace to no with them by the end of 
next month.”—In Long, p. 87. 

c. 1810.—“In a paper written by Dr. 
Leyden, that gentleman supposes . . . that 
Magadha is the country of the people whom 
we call Muggs. . . . The term Mugg, these 
people assured me, is never used by either 
themselves or by the Hindus, except when 
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m akin g the jargon commonly called Hindu* 
stani by European*. . . ."—A. Buchanan , in 
Eastern India, ii. 18. 

1811.—“Muga, a dirty and disgusting 
people, but strong and skilful. They are 
somewhat of the Malayan race.”— Solcyns, iii. 

1866.—“That vegetable curry was excel¬ 
lent. Of course your oook is a Mug?”— 
The Davk Bungalow, 389. 

MUQOUR, s. Hind, and Mahr. 
nutyar and makar , from Skt. make era 
4 a sea-monster ’ (see MACABEO). The 
destructive broad-snouted crocodile of 
the Ganges and other Indian rivers, 
formerly called Crocodilus hiporcatns , 
now apparently subdivided into several 
sorts or varieties. 

1611. — “Alagaters or Crocodiles there 
called Murgur match. . . Hawkins , in 
Pvrchas, i. 436. The word is here intended 
for magar-muts or machh, 1 crocodile-fish.’ 

[1876.—See under NUZZER.] 

1878. —“The muggur is a gross pleb, and 
his features stamp him as low-born. His 
manners are coarse.”— Ph. Robinson, In Mg 
Indian Garden, 82-3. 

1879. — “ En route I killed two crocodiles ; 
they are usually called alligators, but that 
is a misnomer. It is the mugger . . . these 
muggers kill a good many people, and have 
a playful way of getting under a boat, and 
knocking off the steersman with their tails, 
and then swallowing him afterwards."— 
Poll ok. Sport, &c., i. 168. 

1881.—“ Alligator leather attains by use a 
beautiful gloss, and is very durable . . . 
and it is possible that our rivers contain a 
sufficient number of the two varieties of 
crocodile, the muggar and tbo genial (see 
GAVIAL) for the tanners and leather- 
dressers of (Jawnpore to experimeut upon.” 
—Pioneer Mail, April 26. 

MUQQRABEE, n.p. Ar. maghrabl , 
‘western.’ Tins word, applied to 
western Aralw, or Moors proper, is, 
as might be exacted, not now common 
in India. It is the term that appears 
in the Hayraddin Mograbbinof Quen¬ 
tin Duruard. From gharb, the root of 
this word, the Spaniards have the 
province of Algarve, and both Spanish 
amd Portuguese have garbin, a west 
wind. [The magician in the tale of 
Alaeddin is a Maghrabl , and to this 
day in Languedoe and Gascony Maug- 
raby is used as a term of cursing. 
(Burton , Ar. Nights , x. 35, 379). 
Muggerbee is used for a coin (see 
GUBBER).] 

1663.— “The proper tongue in which 
Avicena wrote is that which is used in Syria 
and Mesopotamia and in Persia ana in 


Tartary (from which latter Avicena came) 
and this tongue they call Ai-aby; and that 
of our Moors they call Magaraoy, as much 
as to say Moorish of the West. . . 
Garcia, f. 19v. 

MULL, s. A contraction of Mulli¬ 
gatawny, and applied as a distinctive 
sobriquet to members of the Service 
belonging to the Madras Presidency, 
as Bengal people are called Qui-his, 
and Bombay people Ducks or Be¬ 
nighted. 

(1837.—“The MuIIb have been excited also 
by another occurrence , . . affecting rather 
the trading than fashionable world."— Asiatic 
Journal, December, p. 251.] 

[1852.—“. . . residents of Bengal, Bom¬ 
bay, and Madras are, in Eastern parlance, 
designated * Qui Hies,’ * Ducks,' and 
‘Mulls.’”— Holes and Queries; 1st ser. v. 
165. | 

I860.—“ It y« arte darke Londe, and ther 
dwellen ye Cimmerians whereof speketh 
Homer us Porta in his Odgssei d, and to thy* 
Daye thei clepen Tenebrosi or ‘ ye Benyghted 
ffolko.’ Bot thei clepen hemselvys Mttllys 
from Muthgatawner wh th ys ane of theyr 
goddys from w th thei ben v?prong."—Ext. 
from a lately discovered MS. of Sir John 
Maunderille. 

MULLIGATAWNY, s. The name 
of this well-known soup is simply a 
corruption of the Tamil milogu-tannir , 
‘pepper-water ’; showing the correct¬ 
ness of the popular belief which 
ascribes the origin of this excellent 
article to Madras, whence—and not 
merely from the complexion acquired 
there—the sobriquet of the preceding 
article. 

1784— 

" In vain onr hard fate wo repine ; 

In vain on our fortune wo rail; 

On Mullaghee-tawny we dine. 

Or Congee, in Bangalore Jail.” 

Song by a Gentleman of tbe Navy 
(one of Hyder’s Prisoners), in 
Set on-Karr, i. 18. 

[1823.— ... in a brasen pot was mulugu 
taunt , a hot vegetable soup, made chiefly 
from pepper and capsicums.”—J5 Toole, Mis¬ 
sions in Madras, 2nd ed. 249.] 

MULMULL, s. Hind, malmal; 
Muslin. 

fc. 1590,—“Malmal, per piece ... 4 R.” 
—Ain, ed. Blodvmann, i. 94.] 

1683.—“ Ye said Ellis told your Petitioner 
that he would not take 500 Pieces of your 
Petitioner's mulmulls unless your Peti¬ 
tioner gave him 200 Rupe. which your 
Petitioner being poor could not do."— 
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Petition, of Rogoodee, Weaver of Hugly, in 
Hedge*, Diary, March 26 ; [Hak. Boss. i. 78 ]. 

1705.—“ Malle-molles at antre divenea 
aortas da toilea . . . stinquerques et lea 
belles moussolines.”— Luillier, 78. 

MUNCHEEL, MANJEEL, & 

This word is proper to the S.W. coast; 
Malayal. manjil, inahehal, from Skt. 
mahout. It is the name of a kind of 
hammock-litter used on that coast as 
a substitute for palankin or dooly. It 
is substantially the same as the dandy 
of the Himalaya, but more elaborate. 
Correa describes but does not name it. 

1561.—. . He came to the factory in 
a litter which men carried on their shoulders. 
These are made with thick canes, bent up¬ 
wards and arched, and from them are 
suspended some clothes half a fathom in 
width, and a fathom and a half in length; 
and at the extremities pieces of wood to 
sustain the cloth hanging from the pole; 
and upon this cloth a mattress of the same 
rise as the cloth .. . the whole very splendid, 
and as rich as the gentlemen . . . may 
desire.’’— Correa, Three Voyages, 4c., p. 199. 

1811.—“The Inquisition is about a quarter 
of a mile distant from the convent, and we 
proceeded thither in manjaels-”— Buchanan, 
Christian Researches, 2nd ed., 171. 

1819.—“ Muncheel, a kind of litter re¬ 
sembling a sea-cot or hammock, hung to a 
long pole, with a moveable cover over the 
whole, to keep off the sun or rain. Six men 
will ran with one from one end of the Malabar 
coast to the other, while twelve are necessary 
for the lightest palanquin.”— Welsh, ii. 142. 

1844.—“ Mnncheels, with poles complete. 

. . . Poles, Muncheel-, Spare.”— Jameson's 
Bombay Code, Ordnance Nomenclature. 

1862.—“ We . . . started ... in Mun- 
■heels or hammocks, slung to bamboos, with 
a shade over them, and carried by six men, 
who kept up unearthly veils the whole time.” 
— Markham, Peru and India , 853. 

e. 1886.—“When I landed at Diu, an 
officer met me with a Muncheel for my use, 
vis. a hammock slang to a pole, ana pro¬ 
tected by an awning.”— M.-Gen. R. H. 
Keating*. 

A form of this word is used at 
Reunion, where a kind of palankin is 
called “ le manehy.** It gives a title 
to qpe of Leconte de Lisle’s Poems: 

e. 1868— 

“ Sous no nuage frais de claira mousseline 
Tons les dtmanehes an matin, 

Tn venaia k la rills an manehy de rotin, 

Par les linage* de la oolliae." 

Le Manohy. 

The word has also been introduced 
by the Portuguese into Africa in the 
forms maxilla, and maehitta. 


1810.—“. . . tongas, que ellea chamKo 
marlins. "—A mutes Maritimas, Hi. 484. 

1880—“The Portugu»>s (in Quilliman) 
seldom even think of walking the length of 
their own street, and ... go from house to 
house in a sort of palanquin, called here a 
m&chilla (pronounced musheela). This 
usually consists of a pole placed upon the 
shoulders of the natives, from which is 
suspended a long plank of wood, and upon 
that is fixed an old-fashioned-looking chair, 
or sometimes two. Then there is ail awning 
over the top. hung all round with curtains. 
Each m&chilla requires about 6 to 8 bearers, 
who are all dressed alike in a kind of 
livery." —A Journey in E. Africa, by M. A. 
Pringle, p. 89. 

MUNGOOSB, s. This is the popu¬ 
lar Anglo-Indian name of the Indian 
ichneumons, represented in the South 
by Mattgusfa Mungos (Elliot), or Her- 
pestei t griseus (Geotfroy) of naturalists, 
and in Bengal by Ilerpestes vnalaccenm. 
[Blanford (Mammalia, 119 seqq.) recog¬ 
nises eight species, the “ Common 
Indian Mungoose” being described as 
Herpextes mungo.~\ The word is Telugu, 
mangisn, or mungisa. In Upper India 
the animal is called newal, neold, or 
nyaul. Jerdon gives mangSs however 
as a Deccani ana M&hr. word ; [Platte 

? ives it as dialectic, and very aoubt- 
ully derives it from Skt. makshu, 
‘moving quickly/ In Ar. it is bint- 
’arus , ‘daughter of the bridegroom,* in 
Egypt kitt or kail Vardun, ‘Pharaoh’s 
cat’ ( Burton, Ar. Nights, ii. 369]. 

1673.—“. . . a Mongoose is akin to a 
Ferret. . . .”— Fryer, 116. 

1681.—“The knowledge of these antidotal 
herbs they have learned from the Mottng- 
gutia, a kind of Ferret.”— Knot, 115. 

1685.—“They have what they call a 
Mangos, creatures something different from 
ferrets; these bold snakes in great antipathy, 
and if they once discover them never give 
up till they have killed them.”— Ribeyrh, 
i. 56*. 

Bluteau gives the following as a 
quotation from a History of Ceylon, 
tr. from Portuguese into French, pub¬ 
lished at Paris in 1701, p. 153. It is in 
fact the gist of an anecdote in Ribeyro. 

“There are persona who cherish this 
animal and have it to sleep with them, 
although it is ill-tempered, for they prefer 
to be bitten by a mangas to being killed by 

a snake.” 

1774.—“He (the Dhiurma Baja of Bhoo- 
tan) has got a little lap-dog sad a Muagoos, 
which he is very fond of.— Bogle’s Siary, 
in Markham'* Tibet, 87* 
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1790. — “HU (Mr. CHaa'e) nMimtoii 
have also established a vary curious fact, 
that the ichneumon, or muagooM, which is 
very common in this country, and kills 
snakes without danger to itself, does not 
use antidotes . . . but that the poison of 
snakes is, to this animal, innocent. —hotter 
in Colebrooke’e Life, p. 40. 

1S29.—"II Moaghse animale simile ad 
una donnola.”— Pam, in de Oubemath, St. 
dei Viagg. Ital., p. 279. 

MtTNJEET, s. Hind, majith, Skt. 
manjishtha; a dye-plant ( Rturia cordi- 
folia, Li, N.O. Oinchonaceae); * Bengal 


/olta, L., N.O. 0i‘ 
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MUNNEEPORE, n.p. Properly 
Manipur ; a quasi-independent. State 
lying between the British district of 
Cachar on the extreme east of Bengal, 
and the upper part of the late kingdom 
of Burma, and in fact including a part 
of the watershed lietween the tributaries 
of the Brahmaputra and those of the 
Xrawadi. The people arc of genuinely 
Indo-Chinese ami Mongoloid as]>ect, 
and the State, small and secluded as it 
is, has had its turn in temporary con¬ 
quest and domination, like almost all 
ttie States of Indo-China from the 
borders of Assam to the month of the 
Mekong. Like the other Indo-Chinese 
States, too, Manipiir has its royal 
chronicle, but little seems to have Wn 
gathered from it. The Rajas and people 
nave, for a period which seems un¬ 
certain, professed Hindu religion. A 
disastrous invasion of Manipur by 
Alompra, founder of the present Bur¬ 
mese dynasty, in 1755, led a few years 
afterwards to negotiations with the 
Bengal Government, and the conclusion 
of a treaty, in consequence of which a 
body of British sepoys was actually de¬ 
spatched in 1763, but eventually re¬ 
turned -without reaching Manipur. 
After this, intercourse practically 
ceased till the period of our first 
Burmese War (1824-25), when the 
country was overrun by the Burmese, 
who also entered Cachar ; and British 
troops, joined with a Manipfirl force, 
expelled them. Since then a British 


officer has always been resident at 
Manipiir, and at one time (c. 1838-411 
a great deal of labour was expended 
on opening a road between Cachar 
and Manipiir. [The murder of Mr. 
Quinton, Chief-Commissioner of Assam, 
and other British officers at Manipiir, 
in the close of 1890, led to the inflic¬ 


tion of severe punishment on the 
leaders of the outbreak. The Mahfi- 
rftja, whose abdication led to this 
tragedy, died in Calcutta in the follow¬ 
ing year, and the State is now under 
British management during the min¬ 
ority of his successor.] 

This State has been called by a 
variety of names. Thus, in Bennell’s 
Memoir and maps of India it bears 
the name of Meckley. In Symes’s 
Narrative , and in maps of that period, 
it is Cassay; names, both of which 
have long disappeared from modem 
majts. Meckley represents the name 
( MakliT) by whien the country was 
known in Assam ; Mogli (apparently 
a form of the same) was the name in 
Cachar ; Ka-se or Ka-thd (according to 
the Ava pronunciation) is the name 
by which it is known to the Slians or 
Burmese. 

1755.—“I have carried my Arms to tha 
conjivn of China ... on the other quarter 
I have reduced to my subjection the major 
part of the Kingdom of Caaaay; whose 
neir T have taken captive, see there he sits 
behind you. . . ."—Speech of Alompra to 
C«/d. Baler at Mowchtthuc. Dairymplf, Or. 
Hep. i. 152. 

1759.—"Cassay, which . . . lies to the 
X. Westward of Ava, is a Country, so far 
i as I can learn, hitherto unheard of in 
j Europe. . . — Letter, dd. 22 June 1759, 

'< in ibid. llti. 

1 

\ [1762. —- “. . . the President sent the 

! Board a letter which he had received from 
Mr. Verelst at Chittagong, containing an 
invitation which had been made to him and 
his Council by the Rajah of Mecldey to 
assist him in obtaining redress . . . from 
the Burmas. ...” — Letter, in Wheeler, 
Karly Records, 291.] 

1763.--“ Meckley is -a Hilly Country, 
and is bounded on the North, South, and 
West by huge tracts of Cookie Mountain*, 
which prevent nny intercourse with the 
countries beyond them; and on the East * 
bv the Bnrampoota (seb BURRAM- 
POOTER); beyond the Hills, to the North 
by Asam and Pomuj ; to the West Cashnr; 
to the South and East the Burma h Country, 
which lies between Meckley and China. . . . 
The Bnrampoota is said to divide, some¬ 
where to the north of Poong, into two large 
branches, one of which passes through 
Asam, and down by the way of Dacca, the 
other through Poona into the Burma 
Country."— Acct. of Meckley, by Nerher Dost 
Qoueen, in Dalrymple’t Or. Rep., ii. 477-478. 

,, "... there is about sewn day* 

plain country between Moneypoor and 
Bnrampoota, after crowing which, about 

* Hers the KyendwenR. is resided as a branch 
Of the Brahmaputra. See further on. 
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mm day*, Jangle and Mill*, to the in¬ 
habited oorder of the Burm&h country."— 

Ibid. 481. 

1793.—“. . . The first ridge of mountains 
towards Thibet and Bootan, forms the limit 
of the survey to the north ; to which I may 
now add, that the surveys extend no farther 
eastward, than the frontiers of Assam and 
Meckley. . . . The space between Bengal 
and China, is occupied by the provinoe of 
Meckley and other districts, subject to the 
King of Bunnah, or Ava. . . .”— Rtnnell's 
Memoir, 295. 

1799,—(Referring to 1757). “ Elated with 
success Alompra returned to Monchaboo, 
now the seat of imperial government. After 
some months ... he took up arms against 
the Caagayera. . . . Having landed his 
troops, he was preparing to advance to 
Munnepoora, the capital of Caasay, when 
information arrived that the Feguers had 
revolted. . . — Syvies, Narrative, 41-42. 

„ “All the troopers in the King’s 
service are natives of C&ssay, who are 
much better horsoraen than the Birmans.” 
— Ibid. 318. 

1819.—“Beyond the point of Negraglia 
(see NEGRAI8), as faros Azcn (see ASSAM), 
and even further, there is a small chain of 
mountains that divides Aracan and Cased 
from the Burmese. . . .”— Sangermano, p. 33. 

1827.—“The extensive area of the Burraan 
territory is inhabited by many distinct 
nations or tribes, of whom I have heard 
not less than eighteen enumerated. The 
roost considerable of these are the proper 
Barmans, the Peguans or Tal&ins, the 
Shans or peoplo of Lao, the Caasay, or 
more correctly Kath£. . . .” — Crawfurd's 
Journal, 872. 

1855.—“The weaving of these silks . . . 
gives employment to a large body of the 
population in the suburbs and villages 
round the capital, especially to the Munni- 
pooxians, or Kathd, os they are called by 
the Burmese. 

“These people, the descendants of un¬ 
fortunates who were carried off in droves 
from their country by the Burmans in the 
time of King Mentaragyi and his prede¬ 
cessors, form a very great proportion . . . 
of the metropolitan population, and they 
are largely diffused in nearly all tho dis¬ 
tricts of Central Burma. . . . Whatever 
work is in hand for the King or for any of 
the chief men near the capital, these people 
supply the labouring hands; if boats have 
to lie manned they furnish the rowers; and 
whilst engaged on such tasks any remune¬ 
ration they may receive is very scanty and 
uncertain. — Yule, Minion, to itw, 153-154. 

MUNSUBDAR. Hind, from Pers. 
wanmbddr , ‘the holder of office or 
dignity ’ (Ar.~ manmb). The term was 
used to indicate quasi-feudal dependents 
of the Mogul Government who had 
territory assigned to them, on condition 
of their supplying a certain number o'f 


horse, 500, 1000 or more. In many 
cases the title was hut nominal, ana 
often it was assumed without warrant. 
[Mr. Irvine discusses the question at 
length and represents mansab by “ the 
word ‘ rani as its object was to settle 
precedence and Ax gradation of pay ; 
it did not necessarily imply the 
exercise of any particular office, and 
meant nothing beyond tile fact that 
the holder was in the employ of the 
State, and bound in return to yield 
certain services when called upon.” 
( J.R.A.S. , July 1896, pp. 610 

[1617.—“. . . slew one of them and 
twelve Maancipdares." -- -Sir T. Noe, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 417 ; in ii. 461, “ Mancipdaries.” 

[1623. — “, . . certain Officers of the 
Militia, whom they call Mansabd&r.”— P. 
della Valle, Hak. Hoc. i. 97.] 

c. 1665.— “Mansebdars are Cavaliers of 
Manuel/, which is particular and honourable 
Pay ; not so grant indeed as that of the 
Omrahs . . . they being esteemed as little 
Qmrahs, and of the rank of those, that are 
advanced to that dignity."— Bernier, E.T. 
p. 67 ; [ed. Constable, 215J. 

1673.— “Munsubdars or petty omrahs.'* 
— Fryer, 195. 

1758.—“... a munsubdar or commander 
of 6000 horse.”— Onne, ed. 1803, ii. 278. 

MUNTRA, s. Ski. mantra , ‘a text 
of the Vedas ; a magical formula.’ 

1612.—“. . . Trata da causa primeira, 
segmulo os livros quo tom, chamados 
Terum Mandra mole” ( mantra-mu/a , mala 
‘text’).— Coutv, Dec. V. liv. vi. cap. 3. 

1776.- Mantur—a text of the Shatter.” 
— Ha'hed, Code, p. 17. 

1817.—“ . - . he is said to have found the 
great mantra, spell or talisman.” — Mill, 
Hist. ii. 149. 

MUNTREE, s. Skt. Mantri. A 
minister or high official. The word is 
especially affected in old Hindu States, 
and in the Indo-Chinese and Malay 
States which derive their ancient 
civilisation from India. It is the 
word which the Portuguese made into 
mandarin (q.v.). 

1810.—“When the Court was full, and 
Ibrahim, the son of Candu the merchant, 
was near the throne, the Raja entered. . . . 
But as soon as the Rajah seatod himself, the 
mnntrles and high officers of state arrayed 
themselves according to their rank.”—lit a 
Malay’s account of Government Honso at 
Calcutta, tmnsl. by Dr. Leyden, in Maria 
Qraham, p. 200. 

[1811.—“Mantel.” SeeunderORANXAY. 

11829.—'“ The Mantels of Mewar prefer 
estates to pecuniary stipend, which gives 
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more consequence in every point of view."— 
Tod, Annals, Calcutta reprint, i. 150.] 

MUNZIL, s. Ar. manzil, ‘descend¬ 
ing or alighting,’ hence the halting 
place of a stage or march, a day’s 
stage. 

1685. — “ Wo wore not able to reach 
Obdeon-deen (ye usual Menzill) but lay at 
a sorry Caravan Sarai ."—Hedges, Diary, 
July 30; [Huk. Soc. i. ‘203. In i. 214, 

manseill]. 

MUSCAT, n.p., properly Mdskiit. 
A port and city of N.E. Arabia ; for a 
long time the capital of ’Oman. (See 

IMAUM.) 

[1659.—“The Governor of the city was 
Chah-Navnue-kan . . . descended from the 
ancient Princes of Machate. . . ."— Jlemier, 
cd. Constable , 73.] 

1673.—“ Muschat ” See under IMAUM. 

MUSIC. There is no matter in which 
the sentiments of the people of India 
differ more from those, of Englishmen 
than on that of music, and curiously 
enough the one kind of Western music 
which they appreciate, and seem to 
enjoy, is that of the bagpipe. This is 
testified by Captain Miinro in the passage 
quoted helow ; hut if was also shown 
(luring Lord Canning’s visit to Lahore 
in 1860, in a manner which dwells in 
the memory of one of the present 
writers. The escort consisted of |>art 
of a Highland regiment. A venerable 
Sikh chief who heard the pipes ex¬ 
claimed; ‘That, is indeed music! it 
is like that which we hear of in 
.ancient story, which was so exquisite 
that the hearers became insensible 
{behoshy 

1780. —“The bagpipe apjxsara also to be a 
favourite instrument among the natives. 
They have no taste indeed for any other 
kina of music, and they would much rather 
listen to this instrument a whole day than 
to an organ .for ten minutes."— Munro’s 
Narrative, 33. 

MUSK, s. We get this word from 
the Lat. muschus, Greek and 

the latter must have been got, probably 
through Persian, from the Skt. nmshka, 
the literal meaning of which is rendered 
in the old English phrase ‘a cod of 
musk. 1 The oldest known European 
mention of the article ia that which 
we give from St. Jerome; the oldest 
medical prescription is in a work of 
Aetiua, of Amida (c. 540). In the 


quotation from Cosmos the word used 
is n6<rxot, and kad&ri is a Skt. name, 
still, according to Boyle, applied to 
the musk-deer in the Himalaya. The 
transfer of the name to (or from) the 
article called by the Greeks Kaorbptov, 
which is an analogous product of the 
heaver, is curious. Tne Musk-deer 
(Moschua mottchiferut, L.) is found 
throughout the Himalaya at elevations 
rarely (in summer) below 8000 feet, 
and extends east to the borders of 
Szeehuen, and north to Siberia. 

e. 390.—“Odoris autera suavitas, at diversa 
thymiamata, etumomum, etcyphi, oenanthe, 
xnuscus, at peregrini nuns pellicula, quod 
dissolute at amatoribus conveuiat, nemo 
nisi dissolutus negat."— St. Jerome , iu Lib. 
Second, udv. Jovtrdannm, ed. Vallarsii, ii. 
col. 337. 

c. 545.—“This little animal is the Mtuk 
(fiixfX 0 *)• The natives call it in their own 
tongue KdoroOpi. They hunt it and shoot 
it. and binding tight the blood collected 
about the navel they cut this off, and this 
is the sweet smelling part of it, and what 
we call musk .”—Cosmos Jndicopleustet, Bk. xi. 

[“Musks comroeth from Tartaria. . . . 
There is a certaine beast in Tartaria, which 
is wildo and big as a wolfc, which beast- they 
take aline, and beat him to death with small 
htanes y l his blood may be spread through 
his whole laxly, then they cut it in pieces, 
and take out all the bones, and beat the 
flesh with the blood in a mortar very smal, 
and dry it, and make purses to put it in of 
t he skin, and these be the Cods of Muske."— 
Caesar Frederick, in JIakl. ii. 372.] 

1673.— “Musk. It is best to buy it in 
the Cod . . . that which openeth with a 
bright Mask colour is beat.”— Fryer, 212. 

MUSK-BAT, s. The popular name 
of the Sorex caeniUscens, Jerdon, [Croci- 
dura caerulea, Blanfordl an animal 
hat ing much the figure of the common 
shrew, but nearly as large as a small 
brown rat. It diffuses a strong musky 
odour, so penetrative that it is 
commonly asserted to affect bottled 
beer by running over the bottles in a 
cellar. As Jerdi >n j udiciously observes, 
it is much more probable that, the 
corks have Iteen affected before being 
used in bottling; [and Blanfnrd 
(Mammalia, 237) writes that “ the 
absurd story ... is less credited in 
India than it formerly was, owing to 
the discovery that liquors bottled in 
Europe and exported to India are not 
liable to be tainted.”] When the 
female is in heat she is often seen to 
he followed by a string of males 
giving out the odour strongly. Can 
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1791.—“. . . im muolchi, ou porte- 
finmbeau, pour la nuit.”— B. de St. Pierre, 
Iai Chawmlre Indienne, 16. 

1809. —“It is universally the custom to 
drive out between sunset and dinner. The 
Husalchees, whon it grows dark, go out 
to meet their masters on their return, and 
run before them, at the full rate of eight 
miles an hour, and the numerous lights 
moving along the esplanade produce a sin¬ 
gular and pleasing effect."— Ld. Vahntia, 
l. 240. 

1813. —“The occujuition of mass&ulchee, 
or torch-ljcaror, although generally allotted 
to the village harber, in the purgannas 
under my charge, may vary in other dis¬ 
tricts. ”— Forbes , Or. Mem. ii. 417 : [2nd ed. 
ii. 43]. 

1826,—“After a short conversation, they 
went away, and quickly rotnmed at the 
head of 200 men, accompanied by Mus- 
B&lcheeB or torch - bearers. ”— Pandurang 
Mari, 557 ; [ed. 1873, ii. 69]. 

[1831.—“. . . a moflsolei, or man to light 
up the place .”—Asiatic Journot, N.S. v. 197.] 

MUSSENDOM, CAPE, n.p. The 
extreme eastern point of Arabia, at 
the entrance of the Persian Gulf. 
Properly speaking, it is the extremity 
of a small precipitous island of the 
name, which protrudes beyond the 
N.E. horn of ’Oman. The name is 
written MasAndim in the map which 
Dr. Badger gives with his H. of ’Oman. 
But it is Mils Mnsandam (or possibly 1 
Mamndnm ) in the Mohit of Sidi 'Ali 
Kapudan (J. As. Soc. Jim., v. 459). 
Sprenger writes Mosandam (Alt. Umj. 
*4 rabiens, p. 107). [Morier gives 
another explanation (see the quotation 
below).] 

^ 1516.— . . it (the coast) trends to the 
N.E. by N. 30 leagues until Cape Mocondon, 
which is at the mouth of the Sea of Persia.’’ 
— Barbosa, 32. 

1553.—. . before you come to Capo 
Mogandan, which Ptolemy calls A saber o 
{'AaafJwv tLxpov) and which .he puts in 23J ’, 
but which we put in 26° ; and here termin¬ 
ates our first division” (of the Eastern 
Coasts).— Barret, I. is. 1. 

1572.- 

“ Olha o cabo Asnburo quo chamado 

Agora he Uoqasd&o dos navegantes: 

Por aqui entra o logo, que he fechado 

De Arabia, e Porsias terras nbundantos.” 

Cavities, x. 102. 

By Burton: 

“ Behold of Asabdn the Head, now hight 

Mosandam, by the men who plough the 
Main: 

Here lies the Gulf whose long and lake- 
like Bight, 

{■arts Araby from fertile Persia’s plain." 


The fact that the poet copies the misprint 
or mistake of Bnrros in Asaboro, shows how 
he made use of that historian. 

1673.—“On the one side St. Jaques (see 
JASK) his Headland, on the other that of 
Mussendovyn appeared, and afore Sunset we 
entered the Straights Mouth."— Fryer, 221. 

1727.—“The same Chain of rooky Moun¬ 
tains continue as high as Zear, above Cape 
Masenden, which Cape and Cape Jaques 
begin the Gulf of Persia.”— A. Hamilton, 
i. 71; [ed. 1744, i. 73J. 

1777.—“At the mouth of the Strait of 
Mocandon, which leads iuto tho Persian 
gulph, lies the island of Gombroon” (I) — 
Raynal, tr. 1777, i. 86. 

[1808.— “Musseldom is a still stronger 
instance of the perversion of words. The 
genuine name of this head land is Mama 
Se/emeh, who was a female saint of Arabia, 
and lived on the spot or in its neighbour¬ 
hood.”— Morier, Journey through Persia, p. 6.] 

MUSSOOLA, MUSSOOLAH, 
BOAT, s T) le surf boat used on the 
Coromandel Coast ; of capacious size, 
and formed of planks sewn together 
with coir-twine ; the open joints being 
made good with a caulking or wadding 
■of twisted coir. The origin of the 
word is very obscure. Leyden thought 
it, was derived from “mnsunla . . . the 
Mahratta term for Jish ” ( Morton’s Life, 
of Leyden, 64). As a matter of fact 
the Malic, word for fish is mdsoli , 
Konk. mdsdli. This etymology is sub¬ 
stantially adopted by Bp. Heber (see 
below) ; [and bv the compiler of the 
Madras ‘Hass., who gives Tel. masala. 
Hind, tnachhli]. But it may he that 
the word is some Arabic sea-term not 
in the dictionaries. Indeed* if the 
term used by C. Foderiei (below) las 
not a clerical error, it suggests a 
possible etymology from the Ar. 
iwisad, ‘the fibrous bark of the palm- 
tree, a rope made of it.’ Another 
suggestion is from the Ar. - may ml, 
‘joined,’ us opposed to ‘dug-out,’ or 
canoes ; or possibly it may he from 
maftsul, ‘tax,’ if these boats were 
subject to a tax. Lastly it is possible 
that the name may be connected with 
Masulipatam (q.v), where similar 
boats would seem to have been in use 
(see Fryer , 26). But these are conjec¬ 
tures. The quotation from Gasparo 
Balbi gives a good account of the 
handling of these boats, but applies 
no name to them. 

c. 1560.—“Spaventosa coaa’fe chi n 6 ha 
piu visto, l’iinbarcare e aba rear le mercantie 
e le persona a San Tomb . . . adopermao 
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certo barchette fatte aposta mol to alte e 
larghe, ch’ essi chiamano H&sndi, e aoqo 
fatte con tauole sottili, e cou corde sot till 
cusite insiemo vna tauola con roltro," kc. 
< there follows a very correct description of 
their use).— C. Federici, in Jtamuno, iii. 391. 

c. 1580.—“. . . where (Nogapatam) they 
cannot land anything hut in the Macules of 
the same country ."—Primwr e Honra , kc., 
f. 93. 

c. 1582.—“. . . There is always a heavy 
sea there (Sau ThorwS), from swell or storm ; 
so the merchandise and passengers are trails- 
>orted from shipboard to the town by certain 
joats which are sewn with fine cords, and 
when they approach the beach, where the 
sea breaks with great violence, they wait 
till the perilous wave has past, and then, in 
the interval between one wave and the nest, 
those boatmen pull with great force, and so 
run ashore; and being there overtaken by 
the waves they are carried still further up 
the beach. And the boats do not break, 
because they give to the wave, and because 
the beach is covered with sand, and the 
boat# stand upright on their bottoms.”— 
O. Haiti, f. 89. 

1678.—“1 went ashore in a Mussoola, a 
Boat wherein ten Men puddle, the two 
•aftermost of whom are Steersmen, using their 
Paddles instead of a Itudder. The Boat is 
not strengthened with Knee-Timbers, as ours 
are ; the bended Planks are sowed together 
with Rope-Yarn of t.ho (Jocoe, and calked 
with Dammar (see DAMMER) (a sort of 
Kerin token out of the Seal, mi artificially 
that it yields to every ambitious Surf.”--- 
Fryrr, 37. 

(1677.—“Mesullas.” SoeMUC0A.l 

1678. —“Three Englishmen drowned by 
upsetting of a Mussoola boat. The fourth 
on board saved with the help of -the 
Muchoas ” (see MUC0A1. — Ft. St. (Jeo. 
Coam., Aug. 13. Notesaud Ests., No. i. p. 78. 

1679. —“A Mussoolee being overturned, 
although it was very smooth water and no 
surf, and one Englishman being drowned, a 
Dutchman being with difficulty recovered, 
the Boatmen were seized and put in prison, 
one escaping." — Ibid. July 14. In No. 
ii. p. 16. 

1 1683.—“This Evening almut seven a (’lock 
lusaula coming oshoar . . . was oversett 
in the Surf and all four drowned.”— Pringle, 
Diary, Ft. St. (Do. lstser. ii. 54.] 

1685. —“This morning two Musool&s and 
two Callamurant came off to ye Rhippe.”— 
Hedges, Diary, Feb. 3; [Hnk. Sec. i. 182J. 

1760.— “As soon as the yawls and pin¬ 
naces reached the surf they dropped their 
gr&plings, arid cast off the masoolas. which 
immediately rowed ashoro, and landed the 
troops.”— Orme, iii. 617. 

1762.—“No European boat can land, but 
the natives make use of a host of a particular 
-construction called a Mausolo,” kc.~MS. 
I,eUrr of James Rtnntll, April 1. 

[3773.—“. . . the governor . . . sent 
also four Mossulas, or country boats, to 
accommodate him, . . ."—Ives, 182.] 


1783.—“The want of Msssoola boats 
(built expressly for crossing the surf) will 
be severely felt.*'—In Life of OoUbrootr, 9. 

1826.—“The maauli-boats (which- first 
word is merely a corruption of 'muchli,' 
fi«h) have been often described, and except 
that they are sewed together with coco-nut 
twine, instead of being fastened with nails, 
they verv much resomble the high, deep, 
charcoal boats ... on the Ganges. — Heber, 
ed. 1844, ii. 171. 

1879.—“ Madras has no harbour; nothing 
but a long open beach, on which the sun 
dashes with tremendous violence. Unlucky 
passengers were not landed there in the 
ordinary sense of the term, hut were thrown 
violently on the shore, from springy and 
elastic Masulah boats, and were occasionally 
carried off by sharks, if the said boats 
chanced to be upset in the rollers.”— Suty. 
Renew, Sept. 20. 

MUSSUCK, s. The leathern water- 
1 wig, consisting of the entire skin of 
a large goat, stript of the hair and 
dressed, which is carried by a bhishti 
(see BHEESTY). Hind, tnashak, Skt 
masaka. 

;1610.—“Musiocke.” See under RUPEE. 

(1751.- “7 hands of Musnlt'' (probably 
meaning Rhisti*).— In Yale, Hedges' Diary, 
Hak. Hoc. 11. xi.j 

1842.—“Might 1 it not be worth while to 
try the experiment of having 'mUBSUCks* 
made of waterproof cloth in England?"— 
S,r (J. Arthur, in Jnd. Adm. if I Ami Ellen - 
borough, 220. 

MUSSULMAN, ad j. and a. Mahom- 
medan. Muslim, ‘resigning’ or ‘sub¬ 
mitting’ («c. oneself to (hid), is the 
name given by Mahommed to the 
Faithful. The Persian plural of this is 
Musliman, which appears to have been 
adopted as a .-ingular. and the word 
Mnslimdn or Musalnutn thus formed. 
[Others explain it as either from Ar. 
pi. Mttslimin , or from Muslim-man , 
‘like a Muslim, 5 the former of which 
is adopted by Platts as most probable.] 

1246. — “ Intruvimus terrain Biaennino- 
mm . lsti homines liuguam Comanicam 
loquebnntnr, ct adhuc loquuntur; sed legem 
Sarracenorum tenont,"— Plano Carpini, in 
Un . de Vumujes, kc. iv. 750. 

c. 1540.—“. . . disse por tres vezes, Dak, 
hi tah, hi/ah, lah Muhameil rufal kaiak, o 
MasBOleymoena e homes justos da santa ley 
de Mafamede.’’ — Pinto, ch. lix. 

1559.—“ Although each horde (of Tartan) 
has ita proper name, e.g. particularly the 
horde of the Savolhensians . . . and many 
others, which are in truth Mahometans; yet 
do they hold it for a grievous insult and 
reproach to be called and styled Turks; they 
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wish to be styled IUmiiihiiI. and by this 
name the Turks also desire to be styled."— 
Herbsrstein, in Ramnsio, ii. f. 171. 

[1608.—“ I tore noted here before that if 
any Christian will become a Busorxnan, . .. 
and be a Mahumetan of their religion, they 
give him any gifts . . .”— A. tidwani, in 
Rakl. i. 442.] 

c. 1580.—“Tutti sopradetti Tartar! segui- 
tano la fade de* Turchi et alia Turchosca cre- 
dono, ma si tegono a gran vergogna, e molto 
si corrociano l’esser detti Turchi, secondo che 
all’ incontro godono d’esser Besunnani, ciofe 
gSte eletta, cbiamati.”— Descrittione della 
Sarmatia JSvropea del magn. oaval. Ah'**. 
Gvagnino, in Jiamusio, ii. Pt. ii. f. 72. 

1619.—. , i MusulmaJli, cio£ i snl- 
vati: che cosa pazzamente si chiamano fra 
diloroimaomettani.”— P. della Valle, i. 794. 

„ “ The precepts of tbe Hoslemans 

are firirt, circumcision . . ."—Gabriel Sionita, 
in Pwrchas, ii. 1504. 

1653.—“. . . son infantterie d’lndistannis 
■aamlmans, ou Indiens de la secte des 
Sonnis."— De la Boullaye-le-Goaz, ed. 1657, 
233. 

1673.—“ Yet here are asortof bold, lusty, 
and most an end, drunken Beggars of the 
Xualemext Cast, t hat if they see a Christian 
in good clothes, mounted on a stately horse 
. . . are presently upon their Punctilio’s 
with God Almighty, and interrogate him, 
Why he suffers him to go a Foot, and in 
Rags, and this Coffery (see CAFFER) (Un¬ 
believer) to vaunt it thus 1 ”— Fryer , 91. 

1788.—“ We escape an ambiguous termina¬ 
tion by adopting Moslem instead of Musul- 
man in the plural number "—(ribbon, pref. 
to vol. iv. 

MUST, adj. Pers. mast, ‘drunk.’ 
It is applied in Persia also, and in 
India specially, to male animals, such 
as elephants and camels, in a state of 
periodical excitement. 

[1882.—“Fits of Most differ in duration 
in different animals (elephants); in some 
they last for a few weeks, in others for even 
four or five months.”— Sanderson , Thirteen 
Years, 3rd ed., 59.] 

MUSTEES, MESTIZ, Ac., s. A 
half-caste. A corruption of the Port. 
mestifo, having the same meaning ; “a 
milling ; applied to human beings and 
animals bom of a father and mother 
of different species, like a mule" 
( Bluteau ); French, vm&is and mdtif. 

1546.—“The Governor in honour of this 
great action (the victory at Diu) ordered 
that all tbe who were in Dio should 

be inscribed in tbe Book, and that pay and 
suhsistenoe should be assigned to them,— 
subject to the King’s confirmation. For a 
/-regulation had been sent to India that no 
IPMUeo of India should be given pay or 
• subsistence: for, as it was laid down, it waa 


their duty to serve for nothing, seeing that 
they had their houses and heritages m the 
country, and being on their native soil were 
bound to defend it ."—Correa, iv. 580. 

1552.—“. . . the sight of whom as soon 
as they came, caused immediately to gather 
about them a number of the natives, Moors 
in belief, and Negroes with curly hair in 
appearance, and some of them only swarthy, 
as being mistifOS. "—Rarros, I. ii. 1. 

1586.—“. . . che se sono nati qua 'di 
donne indiane, gli domand&no xneetud." — 
Saeeetti, in lit Gubemaiie, 188. 

1588.--“... an Interpretour . . . which 
was a Mestizo, that is halfe an Indian, and 
halfe a Portugall.’’— Candish, in Hall. iv. 337. 

c. 1610. — “ Le Capitaine et les Marchands 
estoient Mestifs, les autres Indiens Chris¬ 
tianise/..”—Pyrard de Laval 165 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 78 ; also see i. 240] This author has 
also Motifs (ii. 10; fllak. Soc. i. 373]), and 
again; “. . : quails appellont Metiees, 
e’est h dire Motifs, meslez ’’ (ii. 23; [Uak. 
Soc. ii. 38]). 

,, “ le vy vne moustre generaUe de 

tons les llabitans portans armes, taut 
Portugais que Metices et Indiens, and sc 
trouuerent environ 4000.”— Moquet, 352. 

[1615.—“ A Mestiso came to demand tms- 
sage in our junck.”— Cocke’s Diary, Hak. 
Soc. i. 216.] 

1653. —(At Goa) “ Les Mestissos sont de 

E 'eura sortes, mais fort mesprisee des 
ols et Castissos (see CASTEE8), parce 
qu’il y a eu vn peu de sang noir dans la 
generation de leurs ancestrcs ... la tache 
d’auoir eu pour ancestre une Indienne leur 
demeure iuaques h la centiesme generation: 
ils peuuent toutestops estre soldats et C&pi- 
taines de fortoresses ou de vuisseaux, s r il.s 
font profession de suiure les arm’es, et a’il.s 
se iettent du coeW de l'Eglise ils peuuent 
estre Lecteurs, mais non Prouinciaux.”-- 
De In Bituflaye-le-Goue, ed. 1657, p. 226. 

c. 1665.—"And, in a word, Bengale is a 
country abounding in all things; aud 'tw 
for this very reason that so many Portu¬ 
guese, Mesticks, and other Christians are 
fled thither.” — Bernier, E.T. 140; [ed. 
Constable, 438] 

[1673.- “ Beyond the Outworksdiva^few 
Portugal* Mnsteroea or Miateradoae. 1 ’— 
Fryer, 57.] 

1678.— “Noe Roman Catholick or Papist, 
whether English or of auy other nation 
shall bear omoein this Garrison, and shall 
have no more pay than 80 fawaitia per 
mensem, as private centin&lls, and the pay 
of those of tne Port uglier nation, as Euro¬ 
peans, Musteeaes, aud Topaaeea, is front 
70 to 40 fanamz per mensem,"— Articles and 
Orders ... of Ft. St. Geo., Madraspatam. 
In Notes and Bxte., i. 86. 

1699. —“ Wives of Freemen, MuateM.”— 
Census of Company’s Servants on the Coast, 
in Wheeler, i. 860. 

1727.—“ A poor Seaman had got a pretty 
Mnirtlee Wife."—A. Hamilton, ii. Iff; [ed. 
1744, fl. 8] 
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1781. —“ Eloped from the service of his j 
Mis trees a Slave Boy aped 20 yean, or 
thereabouts, pretty white or colour of 
Mnity, tall and winder,”— Hickv’t Bengal 

Gam, rob. 24. 

1790.—“August 13th. . . . Visited by ap¬ 
pointment . . . Mrs. Carey, the last survivor 
of those unfortunate persons who were im¬ 
prisoned in the Black Hole of Calcutta. . . . 
This lady, now iifty-eight years of age, or 
she herself told me, is ... of a fair Mesticia 
■colour. . . . She confirmed all which Mr. 
Holwell has said. . . ."--Note h/ Thomas 
Boileau (an attorney in Calcutta, the father 
of Major-Generals John Theophilus and 
A- H. E. Boileau, R.E. (Bengal)), quoted in 
Echoes of Old Calcutta, 34. 

1834.—“You don't know these Baboos. 

. . . Most of them now-a-days have their 
Misteesa Beebe**, and their Moosulmauneos, 
and not a few their (lorn Iteebees likewise." 
—The Baboo, Ac., 167-168. 

1868.—“These Mestlzas, as they are 
termed, are the native Indians of the Philip¬ 
pines, whose blood has to a groat extent 
perhaps been mingled with that of their 
•Spanish rulers. They arc a very exclusive 
people . . . and have their own places of 
amusement . . . and Mestiza balls, to 
which no one is admitted who does not don 
the costume of the country,"— Collingtoood, 
/tumble* of a Naturali*(, p. 296. 


MUSTER, s. A pattern, or a sample. 
From Port, moutra (Spun, mimlra , Ital. 
mostra). The word is current in China, 
as well as India.. See IVells IVilliams't 
Guide, 237. 

e. 1444.—“ Vierao as nossas Gal6s por 
commiiwSo sua com algunas amostras de 
a?ucar da Madeira, de Sangue de Drogo, e 
de outras cousas.”— Cadamosta, Xaiegaf&o 
primeira, 6. 

1563. —“ And they gave me a mostra of 
amomttm, which 1 brought to Goa, and 
showed to the apothecaries here; and I 
compared it with the drawings of the 
simples of Dioecorides.” — Garcia, f. 15. 

1601. — “Muster* and Shewos of Gold.”— 
Old Transl. of Galvano, Hak. Soc. p. 83. 


1812.—“A Moore came aboord with a 
muster of Cloves."— Barit, in Purchas, i. 357. 

11612 -13. — “ Mostra**." See under 
CORGE.] 

1673.—“ Merchants bringing and receiving 
Masters. ’’—Fryer, 84. 

1702.—“. . • Booking Stuff, Packing 
Materials Musters." — Quinquepartite In¬ 
denture, in Charter* cf the E.I. Co., 325. 


1727.—“He advised me to send to the 
King . . . that 1 designed to trade with his 
Subjects . . . which 1 did, and in twelve 
Days received an Answer that 1 might, but 
dewed me to send some person up with 
Masters of all my Goods.'—A. Hamilton, 
ii. 200; [ad. 1744]. 


c. 1760.—“ He (the tailor) never measures 
you; be only asks matter for muster, as he 
terms it, that is for a pattern.”—/war, 62. 

1772.—“The Governor and Council of 

Bombay most be written to, to Mod round 

Musters of such kinds of silk, and silk piece- 
goods, of the manufacture of Bengal, as will 
serve the market of Surat and Bombay.”— 
Price'* Travels, i. 39. 

[1846.—“The above muster was referred 
to a party who has lately arrived from 
. . . England. . . ."—J. Aari. Hart. Soc., 
in Watt, Econ. Bid. vi. pt. it. 601.] 

MUTLUB, a. Hind, from Ar. mat- 
lab. The Ar. from talnb, ‘he asked,' 
properly means a question, hence 
intention, wish, object, &e. Iu Anglo- 
Indian use it always means ‘ purpose, 
and the like. Illiterate natives 
>y a common form of corruption turn 
the word into rnatbal. In the Punjab 
this occurs in printed books; and an 
adjective is formed, matbali, ‘opinion¬ 
ated,’ aud the like. 

MUTT, MUTH, s. Skt. matha; a 
sort of convent where a celibate 
priest (or one making such profession) 
lives with disciples making the same 
profession, one of whom becomes his 
successor. Buildings of this kind, are 
very common all over India, and some 
are endowed with large estates. 

[1856.—“. . . a Gosaeen's Mut in the 
neighbourhood . . .”—Rds MOM, ed. 1878, 
P. 527.] 

1874.—“The monastic Order is celibate, 
and in a great degree erratic and mendicant, 
but has anchorage places and head-quarters 
in the maths.”— Calc. Review, cxvii. 212. 

MUTTONGOSHT, a, (i.e. ‘Mutton- 
flesh.’) Anglo-Indian domestic Hind, 
for ‘Mutton.’ 

MTJTTONGYE, s. Sea-Hind, ma- 
tangai, a (nautical) martingale; a cor¬ 
ruption of the Eng. word. 

MUTTRA, n.p. A very ancient 
and holy Hindu city on the Jumna, 
30 miles above Agra. The name is 
Mathura, and it appears in Ptolemy 
as Mbbovpa j) r&v QeQr. The sanctity 
of the name has caused it to be 
applied in numerous new localities; 
see under MADURA. [Tavernier (ed. 
Ball, ii. 240) calls it MatniAy and 
Bernier (ed. Constable, 66), Matron*,] 

MUXAPABAD, n.p. Ar.~P, 

MaJktOddbdd, a name that often ocean 
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in books of the 18th century. It per¬ 
tains to the same city that has latterly 
been called Murahiadbdd , the capital 
of the Nawabs of Bengal since the 
beginning of the 18th century. The 
town Maimddbud is stated by Tiefen- 
thaler to have been founded by Akbar. 
The Governor of Bengal, Murshid Knli 
Khan (also called in English histories 
Jatier Khan), moved the seat of Govern¬ 
ment hither in 1704, and gave the 
place his own name. It is written 
Muxndavad in the early English 
records down to 1760 (Sir TV. TV. 
Hunter). 


than to increase your own, for your great 
skill in geography would point out to you 
that Muxadabad is as far from Madras, as 
Constantinople is from Glasgow,"— T. Munro 
to his brother William, in Life, he. iii. 41. 

1884. — It is alleged in a passage in¬ 
troduced in Mrs. C. Mackenzie’s interesting 
memoir of her husband, /Storm and Sunshine, 
of « SoldW» Lift, that “ Admiral Watson 
used to sail up in his ships to Moorahedabad." 
But there is no ground for this statement. 
So far as I can trace, it does not appear 
that the Admiral’s ling-ship ever wont 
above C'handernagore, uml the largest of 
the vessels sent to Hoogly eveu Wfta thO 

Bridgewater of 20 guns. No vessel of the 
fleet appears to have gone higher. 


[c. 1670.—“ Madesou Bazarkt,"in Taver¬ 
nier, ed. Ball, i. 132.] 

1684.—“Dec. 26.—in yo morning I went 
to give Bulchund a visit according to his 
invitation, who rose up and embraced me 
when I came near him, enquired of my 
health and bid ine welcome to Muxood&vad. 
. . .’’— Hedges, Liam, Hnk. Hoc. i. 59. 

1703-4.—“The first act of the Nuwab, on 
bis return to Bengal, was to change the 
name of the city of MakhBOOsabad to Moor- 
shudabad; and by establishing in it the 
mint, and by erecting a palace ... to 
render it the capital of the Province.”— 
SteKart, H. of Bengal. 309 

1726. —“ Moxadabath. Valmtijn, (%>- 

root., he., 147. 

1727. —“ Muxadabaud i- but 12 miles 
from it (Cossimbazar), a Place of much 

S reater Antiquity, and the Mogul has a 
tint there ; but the ancient name of 
Miueadabaud has been changed for Kajah- 
mal, for above a Century.”— .1. Hand Hon, 
ii. 20 ; [ed. 1744]. (There is great confusion 
in this.) 


1751.—“I have heard that Ram Kissen 
Seat, who lives in Calcutta, has carried goods 
to that place without paying the Muxidav&d 
Byre (see 8AYER) Chowkey duties. I am 

K tiy surprised, and send a Chubdar to 
£ him, and desire you will bo speedy in 
delivering him over.”- -Letter from A'u»nb 
Altyverdi Cavil to the Prest. of Council, 
dated Muxidavad. May 20. 

1753.—“ En omettant quelques lieux de 
moindre consideration, jo m’arrOte d’ahord 
k Mocsudabad. Co noin signifie ville do la 
monnoie. Kt en effet e’est Ik oh se frapp© 
cello du pays; et un grand fauxbourg de 
cette ville, appel£ Azingonge, est la residence 
du Nabab, qui gouverne le Bsngalo preaquo 
souverainement.”— D’Anville, 63. 


1756.—".The Nabob, irritated by the 
disappointment of his expectations of im¬ 
mense wealth, ordered Mr. Holwell and the 
two other prisoners to bo sent to Muxa- 
davad.”— Orme, iii. 79. 

1782.—“ You ddfoand an account of the 
East Indies, the Mogul's dominions and 
Muxadabad. ... 1 imagine when you 

a ide the abpve requisition that you did it 
Ik a view rather to try toy knowledge 


MUZBEE, s. The name of a class 
of Sikhs originally of low caste, vulg. 
mazbiy apparently vmzkabl from Ar. 
mashnb, ‘ religious belief.’ Cunningham 
indeed says that the name was applied 
to Sikh converts from Mahommedan- 
ism ( History , p. 379). But this is not 
the usual application now. [“When 
the sweepers have adopted the Sikh 
faith they are known as Mazhabis. 
. . . When the Vhuh.ru is circum¬ 
cised and becomes a Musulinan, he is 
known as a Mumlli. or a Katana ” 
(Maclutjan, Panjnh Census Rep., 1891, 

L 20"2).] The original corps of MllZ- 
68, now represented Lv the 32nd 
Bengal N.I. (Pioneers) was raised 
among the men labouring on the 
Barer Doab Canal. 

1H58.— “On tb.» 19th .lunc (1857) I ad¬ 
vocated, in the search for new Military 
classes, the raising of a corps of MtUCZU- 
bees. . . . The idea was ultimately carried 
out, and improved by making them pioneers.” 
— 1 .1 tar from Col. H. B. Edward's to ll. 
Montgomery, Ksg., March 23. 

„ “To the same destination (Delhi) 
was sent a strong corps of Muzhubee (low r - 
casto) Sikhs, numbering 1200 men, to serve 
as pioneers." -Letter from 11. Temple, See re¬ 
turn to Bun jab (Jovt., dd. Lahore. May 25, 
18r>8. 

MYDAN, MEIDAUN, a Hind, 
from Pers. maiddn. An open space, 
an esplanade, parade-ground or green, 
in or adjoining a town ; a piazza (in 
the Italian sense); any open plain 
with grass on it; a chautjdn (see 
CHICANE) ground ; a liattle-field. In 
Ar., usually, a hippslrome or race¬ 
course. 

c. 1330.—“ But the brethren were mean¬ 
while brought out to the Medan, t.e., the 
piazza of the City, where an exceeding great 
fire had been kindled. And Friar Thomas 
went forward to cast himself into the fire, 
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but as he did so a certain Saracen caught 
him by the hood . . ."—Friar Odorie, in 
Cathay, €3. 

1618.—“ When it is the hour of complines, 
or a little later to speak exactly, it is the 
timo for tho promenade, and every one goes 
on horseback to tho meidan, which is always 
kept clean, watered by a number of men 
whose business this is, who water it carrying 
the water in skins slung over the shoulder, 
and usually well shaded and very cool.”— 
i'. dri/a Valle , i. 707. 

c. 1665.—“ Celui (Quorvansera) des Stran¬ 
gers est bien plus sjKicieux que l'antre et est 
qunrrd, et tous deux font face an Meidan.” 

—Theeenot, v. ‘214. 

1670.—“ Before thi« house is a great 
square meidan or promenade, planted on I 
all sides with great trees, standing in rows.” | 
— Andriesz, 35. 

1673.—“ The Midan, or open .Space before 
tho Caun’s Palace, is an Oblong and Stately 
Piatzo, with real not belied Cloisters."— 
Fi ger, 243. 

1828.—“All this was done with as much 
coolness and precision, as if he had been at 
exercise ui)on tho maidaun. ” — The. Jiiuzif- 
hash, i. 223. 

(1859. -“A 24-{>ound howitzer, hoisted on 
to the maintop of tho Shannon, looked 
menacingly over the M&idan (at Calcutta) 

. — Uhphunt, Narrative of Ld. Elgin's 

Mission, i. 60. 

MYNA, MINA, &c. Hind. 
maind. A name applied to several 
birds ol’ the family of starlings. The 
common myna is the, Acridotheres trial is 
of Linn. ; the southern Hill-Myna istlie 
(Iracula , also Pin lakes reliyimui of Linn. ; 
the Northern Hill-Myna, Fnlabrs inter¬ 
media of Hav (see JtuUni'* Birds, ii. 
Pt. i. 325, 337, 330). Of both the 
first and last it may be wud that they 
are among the most teachable of 
imitative birds, articulating words 
with great distinctness, and without 
Polly’s nasal tone. We have heard a 
wild one (probably the first), on a 
tree in a field, spontaneously echoing 
the very peculiar call of the black 
partridge from an adjoining jungle, 
with unmistakable truth. There is 
a curious description in Aclian (/>« 
Nat. An. xvi. 2) of uu Indian talking 
bird which we thought at one time 
to be the Myna; hut it seems to be 
nearer the Shjun&, and under that 
head the quotation will be found. 
[Mr. M'Crindle ( Invasion of India, 186) 
•8 in favour of the Myna.] 

[1590.—“ The Mynah is twice the site of 
the Sh&rat , with glossy black plumage, but 
with the bill, wattles and tail coverts yellow. 


It imitates the human voice and speaks with 
jfreat distinctness.” — Jin, ed. Jarrett, iii. 

1631.— Jac. Bontius describes a kind of 
Myna in Java, which he calls Pica, seu 
potius Stumus I adieus. “The owner, an 
old Mussulman woman, only lent it to the 
author to be drawn, after great persuasion, 
and on a stipulation that the beloved bird 
should get no swine’s flesh to eat. And 
when he had promised accordingly, the 
tins /iKssinta immediately began to cnaunt; 
(hang Xasurani catjor maeaa lathi ! i.e. ‘Dog 
of a Christian, eater of swine ! ’ ”—Lib. v. 
cap. 14, p. 67. 

11664.—“In the Dttke’s chamber there is 

a bird, given him by Mr. Pierce, the surgeon, 
comes from the East lndys, black the 
greutest part, with the finest collar of white 
about the neck ; but talks many things and 
neyes like tho horse, and other things, the 
best almost that ever I heard bird in my 
life.”— Pengs, I/iary, April 25. Prof. Newton 
in Mr. Wheatley’s ed. (iv. 118) is inclined to 
identify this with the Myna, and notes that 
one of the earliest figures of the bird is by 
Kleazar Albin (Sot. Hist, of Birth, ii. pi. 38) 
in 1738. 

[1703. — “Among singing birds that 
which in Bengali is called the Min&W is 
tho only one that comes within my know¬ 
ledge.”—In 1 'nfe, Helges Diary, Hak. Soc. 
ii. ccexxxiv ] 

1803.—“During the whole of onr stay two 
minahs wore talking almost incessantly, to 
tho great delight of the old lady, who often 
laughed at what they said, and praised their 
talents. Her hookah tilled up the interval.” 
— Ld. Valentin, i. 227-8. 

1813 —“ 'Hie myneh is a v ery entertaining 
bird, hopping aliout the house, and articu¬ 
lating several words in the manner of the 
starling.”— Forbes, Or. Mem. i. 47 ; (2nd ed. 
i. 32.) 

1817-—“ Of all birds the chiong (miliar) is 
the most highly prized. ”— Rajfles, Ja^a, L 260. 

1875.—“A talking mina in a cage, and a 
rat-trap, completed the adornments of the 
veranda .”—Tin hilrmmi, oh. xii, 

1878. —“The myna has no wit. . . . His 
only way nf catching a worm is to lay hold 
of its tail and pull it out of its hole,— 
generally breaking it in the middle and 
losing the bigger half.”— Ph. Robinson, la 
My Indian Garden, 28. 

1879. —“ So tho dog went to a main 4, and 
said : * What shall 1 do to hurt this cat! ’ ”— 
Miss PtoJtes, Indian Fairy Tales, 18. 

,, . . beneath 

Striped squirrels raced, the mynas perked 
and picked. 

The nine brown sisters chattered in the 
thorn ...” 

E. Arnold, The Light of Asia, Book. i. 

See SEVEN SISTERS in Gloss. Mr. 
Arnold makes too many ! 

MYROB ALAN, s. A name applied 
to certain dried fruits and kernels of 
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Astringent flavour, but of several* 
species, and ndc even all belonging 
to the same Natural Order, which 
were from an early date exported from 
India, and had a high reputation in 
the medieval pharmacopoeia. This 
they appear (some of them) to retain 
in native Indian medicine; though 
they seem to have disappeared from 
English use and have no place in 
Hanbury and Fluckiger’s great work, 
the Pharmacoyraphia. They are still, 
to some extent, imported into England, 
but for use in tanning and dyeing, not 
in pharmacy. 

It is not quite clear how the term 
myrobalan, in this sense, came into use. 
For the people of India do not seem to 
liave any single name denoting these 
fruits or drugs as a group ; nor do the 
Arabic dictionaries attord one either 
(but see further on). MvpopdXavos is 
spoken of by some ancient authors, 
e.g. Aristotle, Dioscorides and Pliny, 
but it was applied by them to one or 
more fruits * entirely unconnected with 
the subjects of this article. This name 
had probably been' preserved m the 
laboratories, and was applied by some 
early translator of the Arabic writers 
on Materia Medica to these Indian 
products. Though we have said that 
(so far as we can discover) the diction¬ 
aries afford no word with the compre¬ 
hensive sense of Myrobalan, it is 
probable that the physicians had such 
a word, and Garcia de Orta, who is 
trustworthy, says explicitly that the 
Arab practitioners whom he had con¬ 
sulted applied to the whole class the 
name delegi, a word which we cannot 
identify, unless it originated in a 
clerical error for aleleyi, i.e. ihlilaj. 
The last word may perhaps be taken 
as covering all inyrobalans ; for accord¬ 
ing to the Glossary to Rhazes at 
Leyden (quoted by Dozy, Supjtt. i. 43) 
it applies to the Kdbuli , the yellow, 
and tne black (or Indian), whilst the 
Emblic is also called Ihlilaj amlaj. 

In the Kashmir Customs Tariff 
(in Punjab Trade Report , ccxcvi.) we 
have entries of 

“ Hulela (Myrobalan). 

BuUla (Bellerick ditto). 

Amla (Emblica Phyllanthua).” 


* One of them it generally identified with the 
eeede of Jforfaga pterpgotjxrm a—ere HORSfi 
RADISH TRBB—the Ben-nut* of old writer*, 
and affording Oil oj Ben, used as a basts in 
perfumery. 


The kinds recognised in the Medieval 
pharmacopoeia were five, viz.:— 

(1) The Emblic myrobalan; which is 
the dried astringent fruit of the 
A mould, dnwld of Hind., the Emblica 
officinalis of Gaertner ( Phyllanthue 
Emblica, L., N. 0. Euphorbiaeeae). 
The Persian name of this is dmlah, 
but, as the Arabic amlaj suggests. 

robablv in older Persian amlay, ana 
ence no doubt Emblica . Garcia says 
it was called by the Arab physicians 
emhelgi (which we should write 
umbalji). 

(2) The Belleric Myrobalan ; the fruit 
of Terminalia Bellerica , Roxb. (N.O. 
Combretaceae), consisting of a small 
nut enclosed in a thin exterior rind. 
The Arabic name given in Ibn Baithar 
is balilij ; in the old Latin version of 
Avicenna helilmi; and in Persian it is 
called Mil and balila. Garcia says the 
Arab physicians called it beleregi 
(baltrij , and in old Persian proliably 
balirig) which accounts for Bellerica, 

(3) The Chebulic Myrobalan; the 
fruit of Terminalia Chebula, Roxb. 
The derivation of this name which we 
have given under CHEBULI is con¬ 
firmed by the Persian name, which is 
Halila-i-Kdbuli. It can hardly have 
lteen a product of Kabul, but may 
have been impoi-ted into Persia by 
that route, whence the name; as 
calicoes got their name from Calicut. 
Garcia says these inyrobalans were 
called by his Arabs quebulyi. Ibn 
Raif t.ar calls them halilaj, and many 
or the authorities whom he quotes 
specify them as Kdbuli. 

(4) and (5). The Black Myrobalan, 
otherwise called ‘ Indian ,’ and the 
Yellow or Citrine. These, according 
to Royle ( Essay on Antiq. of Hindoo 
Medicine, pp. 36-37), were loth 
products of T. Chebula in different 
states; but this does not seem quite 
certain. Further varieties were some¬ 
times recognised, and nine are said to 
l>e specified in a paper in an early vol. 
of the Philos. Transactions* One kind 


* Thin article we have been unable to find. l>r. 
Hunter In At. Re*, (xi. 182) quote* from a Fenian 
work of Mahommed Haaafn 8h trial, communi¬ 
cated to him by Mr. Coiebrooke, the name* of 
6 varieties of HalUa (or Myrobalan) a* afforded 
In different atagea of maturity by the Termlnma 
Chebula:-— 1. H. Zira , when juat set (from Zlro, 
cummin-aeerfV. 2. B. Jaw i (from /aw, barley). 
>. Zmmfi or Hindi (The Black M.) 4. H. CMmL 
5. H. ‘Atfar, or Yellow. 4 H. ffdfrwH, tha nmtore 
fruit. (Bae Dr. Mumy’* article In Walt, An, 
Diet vLpt.lv. Ml wfg.f 
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called Sini or Chinese, is mentioned 
by one' of the authorities «•„ Ibn 
Baithar, quoted below, and is referred 
to by Garcia. 

The virtues of Myrobalans are said 
to be extolled by Chnraka, the oldest 
of the Sanskrit writers on Medicine. 
Some of the Arabian and Medieval 
Greek authors, referred to by Boyle, 
also speak of a combination of different 
kinds of Myrobalan called Tryphera or 
Tryphala; a fact of great interest. 
For this is the triphula (‘ Three-fruits ’) 
of Hindu medicine, which appears in 
Aimrakoslm (c. a . i >. 500), as well as in 
a prescription of Snsruta, the disciple, 
of Charaka, and which is still, it would 
seem, familiar to the native Indian 
practitioners. It is, according to Hoyle, 
a combination of the black, yellow and 
Chfbitlic. ; but Garcia, who calls it tine- 
jHiln (tin-phalin Hind. =‘Three-fruits 1 ), 
seems to imply that it consisted of the 
three kinds known in Goa, vise, citrine 
(or yellow), the Indian (or black), and 
the belleric. [Watt, Econ. Diet. vi. pt. 
iv. 32 se/ra.} The emblir. he says, were 
not used in medicine there, only in 
tanning, like sumach. The Mvro- 
halans imported in the Middle Ages 
seem often to have been preserved (in 
syrup ?). 

c. n.r. 840.—“ Sibri i] yivvrpTi r roZ napirov 
iv ry apxv tori \oipU yXvKirryTos. Twe 
fivpa,(ia\dvwv Si SlvSpuv iv rrj apxv, 
Srav Qavwoiv, oi icapirol riot yAvutlr koivuis 
S i that orpvipvoi xoi iv rrj Kpicet ttiVwr 
irticpoi. . — Aristotelcs, De PI anti*, ii. 10. 

C. A.n. 60. —iv Aiyvxrip yivtrac 
rpuyarai Se fjLtroxwpovayt rrjt sari ryv 
ixwpav dK/jc/js, xapt/jLipipivv ry 'ApafiiKy 
fivpoftaXavip, irttfxa 61 \iycrat .”— Dio- 
scon des, dr Mat. Mnlica. i. cxlviii. 

c. a.d. 70.- “Myrobalanum Troglodyte 
«t Thebaidi ot Arabiae quae Iudaeam ab 
Aegypto disterminat communo ost, naseeus 
unguentn. ut ij*so nomine npiMiret, quo 
item indicator ct glnndem esse. Arbor est 
heliotropio . . . siinih folio, fructus magni- 
tadino abolhiruvo nucis.” kc ---P'ii<n. \ii. 
21 <40). 

c. 540.—A prescription of Actios of Amida, 
which will l>o found transcribed under 
ZEDOARY, includes myrobalan among a 
large number of ingredients, chiefly of 
Oriental origin; nnd one doubts whether 
the word may not here he used in the later 
sense. 

e. 1343.—“Preserved Mirabolans (» lira- 
holani conditi) should be big and black, and 
the envelope over the nut tender to the 
tooth | ana the bigger and blaeker and 

2 Q 


tenderer to the tooth (like candied walnuts), 
the better they are. . . . Some people say 
that in India they are candied when uh- 
ripe (acerbe), just as we candy * the unripe 
tender walnuts, and that when they are 
candied in this way they have no nut 
within, but are all through tender like our 
walnut-comfits. But if mis is really done, 
anyhow none reach us except those with a 
nut inside, and often very hard nuts too. 
They should be kept in brown earthen 
pots glazed, in a syrop made of cassia 
fistula f and honey or sugar; and they 
should remain always in the syrop, for they 
form a moist preserve and are not fit to use 
dry.”— 1‘egdlotti, p. 377. 

c. 1343.—(At Alexandria) "are sold by the 
ten mans (mene, see MAUND), . . . amo- 
mum, mirob&l&ns of every kind, camphor, 
ca3tor. . . — Ibid. 57. 

1487.—. . Vasi grandi di confections, 
mirobolani e gengiovo.”— Letter on presents 
sent by the Sultan to L. do’ Medici, in 
/toscor's Lormzo, od.1825, ii. 372. 

1505.—Tn Calicut) “li nasee mirabolani, 
emblici e chebali, li quali valeno ducats do' 
el hour (see BAHAR.)” — Livnardo Ca’ 
Masse,- t p. 27. 

1552. — “La cam png tie de Jericho est 
entourage de rn.'taignes de tous costex: 
poignant laquelle, et du coste de midy est 
Hi mer morte. . . . Les arbres qui portent 
lo Licion, naissent en cest.e plaine, et aussi 
les arbres qui portent les Myrobalans 
Citrins, du noyau desquels les habitants 
font de lTsuille/’J— P. tielon, Observations , 
ed, 1554, f. 144. 

1560.—“Mais jionree que le Ben, queles 
Grecz appellent Balanus Myrepsica, m’a 
fait souvenir des Myrabolans des Arabes, 
<iont y en a cinq especes: et que d’ailleurs, 
on en vse ordinairement en Medecine, 
encores que los anciens Grecz n'en ayent 
fait aucunc mention: il m'a sembl^ bon 
d'en toucher mot: ear i'eus«e fait grand 
tort a c«' C'ommentaires de les priuer <j’vn 


* '• ('(ii'fctitomo,'' “make comfits of”; “ pre¬ 
set ve,' but the latter word is too vague. 

t This is Miiely not what we now call Cassia 
t'istuU f, tin- long cylindrical pod of a leguminous 
t ree, ntVording a mild laxative v But Uanbury and 
Fluckiger (pp. 1 * 15 , 475) show that some Cassia 
Mr Jr (of the cinnamon kind) was known in the 
early centimes of our era as Kao la. ovptyywSyi 
and cassia fislnlaris; whilst the drug now' called 
Cussio Fistula, I,., is first noticed by a medical 
writer ot CoiieUntinoptetowards a.d. 1300. Pego- 
lotti, ut p. 866, gives a few lines of instruction for 
nidging of cassia fistula: “It ought to be blaok, 
and thick, and unbroken (snhia), and heavy, and 
the thicker it is. and the blacker the outside rind 
is, the riper and better it is; and it retains Its 
virtue well for 2 yearn." This is not very decisive, 
but on the whole we should suppose Pegolottfa 
otiuto fistula to bn either a Spice-bark, or solid 
twigs of a like plant (H. 4 F. 476). 

♦ This is probably Balanitis aegyptiaca, Delile, 
the tnk of the Arabs, which is not unlike myro¬ 
balan fruit and yields an oil much used medi¬ 
cinally. The negroes of the Niger make an 
intoxicating spirit of it 
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fraict si requis an Medecine. II y a donqnes 
cinq eepeces de Myrabolans.”— Mattkioli, 
Com. on Diotcorides, old Fr. Tr. p. 394. 

1610.— 

“ Kastril, How know you ? 

Subtle. By inspection on her forehead ; 
And subtlety of lips, which must be tasted 
Often, to make a judgment. 

[Kisses her again.] 

’Slight, she melts 

Like a Mymbolane .”—The Alchemist, iv. 1. 

[o. 1665.—“Among other fruits, they 
preserve (in Bengal) large citrons . . . small 
Hirobolans, which are excellent. . . — 

Bernier, ed. Constable, 438.] 

1672.— “Speaking of the Gians Ungntn * 
taria, otherwise call’d Balanus Afirepsica or 
Ben Arabum, a very rare Tree, yielding a 
most fragrant and highly esteem’d Oyl; he 
is very particular in describing the extra¬ 
ordinary care he used in cultivating such os 
were sent to him in Holland .”—Notice of a 
Work by Abraham M anting, M.D., in 
Philosoph . Trans, ix. 249, 

MYSORE, n.p. Tam. Maisur, Can. 
Maisuru. Thu city which was the 
capital of the Hindu kingdom, taking 
its name, and which last was founded 
in 1610 by a local chief on the decay 
of the Yijayanagar (see BISNAGAR, 
NARSINGA) dynasty. G. P. Blown 
gives the etym. as Maid-nr, Maid 
Being the name of a local goddess like. 
Pomona or Flora ; Hr, ‘ town, village.’ 
It is however usually said to he a 
corruption of Mahish-dsura, the buffalo 
demon slain by the goddess Durga or 
Kali. [Rice ( Mysore. , i. 1) gives Can. 
Maisa, from Skt, Mahisho , and lira, 
‘ town.’] 

[1696.—“ Nabob Zulphocar Cawn is gorio 
into the Mizore country after tho Mahn.tta 
army. . . .”—Letter in Wdks, Hist, SbWhes, 
.Madras reprint, i. 60.] 

MYSORE THORN. Tho Caeml- 

jyinia tepiaria, Roxh. It is armed with 
short, sharp, recurved prickles; and 
is much used as a fence in the Deccan. 
Hyder Ali planted it round his strong¬ 
holds in Mysore, and hence it is often 
called “Hyder’s Thorn,” Haidar hi 
jh/Jr., 

(1867.—“ What may bo termed tho under¬ 
wood consisted of milk bashes, prickly 
pears, mysore thorn, intermingled in wild 
confusion. . ...”—Lady Falkland, Choic-chov:, 
2nd ed. i. 300.] 


N 

NABOB, s. Port. Nabdbo , and 
Fr. Nabob, from Hind. Nawdb, which 
is the Ar. pi. of sing. Ndyah (see 
NAIB), ‘a deputy,’ and was applied in 
a singular sense * to a delegate of the 
supreme chief, viz. to a Viceroy or 
chief Governor under the Great Mogul, 
e.g. the Naictib of Surat, the. Nawdb of . 
Oudh, the Nawdb of Arrot, the Nawdb 
Ndsim of Bengal. From this use it 
became a title of rank without neces¬ 
sarily having any oflice. attached. Tt 
is now a title occasionally conferred, 
like a peerage, on Maluuumedan 
gentlemen of distinction and good 
service, as lull and Ihijd arc upon 
Hindus. 

Nabob is used in two ways: (a) 
simply as a corruption and representa¬ 
tive of Namib. We get it direct from 
the Port. nabCibo, see quotation from 
Blutcuu below, (b) It began to be 
applied in the 18th century, when the 
transact ions of Olive made the epithet 
familiar in England, to Anglo-Indians 
who returned with fortunes from tho 
East ; and Foote’s play of ‘The Na¬ 
bob' - (Xdhnb) (1768) aided in giving 
general currency to the word m this 
«ense. 

a. - 

l , i04.--“. . . dekute Wei N&uabo <iuo 
so jiinticia mayor." - Grirrnro, H'lticton, ,0. 

1615. There was .is Nababo in Surat 
a certain Persian Mahoimnedari {Mourn 
Car no) called M war re Rclhiilo, who had 
come to (tow in the time of tho Viceroy 
Huy Louronro do Tavora, and who being 
treated with much familiarity and kindness 
by tho Portuguese , . . came to confess 
that it could not but be that truth was with 
their Law. . . .''--limtrro, p. 351. 

1616. —“Cateehumeni ergo pa rentes viroe 
aliquot inducunt honeatos et assossores 
Nauabl, id est, judicis su pro ini, cui con- 
si liar ii crant, uti et Prorogi, ut libollum 
famosuro ad versus linnerum sparge rent."— 
Jarrie, Thesaurnx, iii. 378. 

1652. — “Tho Nah&bf was sitting, ac- 


* Dozy says (2nd ed. 883) that the plural form 
has been adopted by mistake. Wilson says ‘hono- 
riflcally.’ Possibly in this and other like eases ft 
came (rum )iopular misunderstanding of the Arabic 
plurals. Ho we have omra, i.e. umard, pi. of amir 
used singularly and forming a plural uvtr&ydn, 
(See also OMLAH and MEHAUL.) 

t The word is so misprinted throughout this 
part of the English version. 
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cording to the custom of the Country, bare¬ 
foot, uke one of our Taylors, with a great 
number of Papers sticking between his 
Toes, and others between the Fingers of his 
left hand, which Papers he drew sometimes 
from between his Toes, sometimes from 
between his Fingers, and order’d what 
answers should be given to overy one.’’— 
Tavernier, E. T. ii. 99; [ed. Balt, i. 291]. 

1653. — “. . . i) prend la quality de 
Nabab qui vault autant k dire que mon- 
seigneur/’ — De la Boullaye-le-Uouz (ed. 
1657), 142. 

1666.—“ The ill-dealing of the Nahab 


was thus in short . . ."—Tavernier, E.T. I 
ii. 57 ; [ed. Ball, i. 134]. | 

l 

1673.—“Gaining by those steps a nearer ! 
intimacy with the Nabob, ho cut the new j 
Business out every day."— Fryer, 183. , 

1675. — “ But when wo were purposing 
next day to depart, there came letters out 
of the Moorish Camp from the Nabab, the 
field-marshal of the Great Mogul. . . ."— 
linden. Verraarhjkr Bthip-Urtak, 52. 

1682.— “. . . Ray Nundelall ye N&b&bs 
Diian, who gave me a most courteous recep- ; 
t.ion, rising up and biking of me by y< ! 
hands, and ye like at my departure, which j 
1 am informed is a greater favour than hu : 
has ever shown to any Ft ante. . . — 1 

Hedges, Diary, Oct. ‘27 : {link So.-, i. pj 1 . J 
Hedges writes Sabah, Surah, Sa<ub. | 

1716.- “Nababo. Tenno do Mogol. lie! 
o TitiIn do Mimstro <pu> lie t'nbuca. ’ -- j 
Bititra", s.v. J 

1727.—“A few \ car.'- ago, the Nabob or i 
Vico - Roy of I'livnuundil, who re-ides at j 
Chiilakal, aud who superintends that t’min- i 
try for the Mogul, for some Disgust he bad I 
received from the Inhabitants of Thu ; 
Islands, would have made a Present of < 


“ And though my years have passed in this 
hard duty, 

No Benefit acquired—no Nabob’s booty.’’ 
Epilogue at Fort Marlborough, by W. 

Marsden, in Mem. 9. 

1787.— 

“ Of armaments by flood and field ; 

Of Nabobs you have made to yield." 

Mitson, in Life and Letters, i. 124. 

1807. — “Some say that he is a Tailor 
who brought out a long bill against some 
of Lord Wellesley's staff, and was in conse¬ 
quence provided for; others say he was an 
adventurer, and sold knicknacks to the 
Nabob of Oudo ."—Sir T. Mun.ro, in Life, 
i* 3/1 • 

1809.— “ I was surprised that I had heard 
nothing from the N&waub.of the Canmtic.” 

— Ld. Valencia, i. 381. 

e. 1858.— 

“ Le vieux Nabab et la Begum d'Arkatc." 

Leconte d- Lisle, ed. 1872, p. 156. 

b.~ 

[1761. — “ Mogul Pitt ,ind Nabob Bute.” 

- - ll'truer 1 Vat pule. Letters, ed. 1857, iv. 222 

(/■>?,(c r. Din.).] 

1773 - t regretted the decay of respect 
for men “f family, and that a Nabob would 
not carry ao election from them. 

“.lo'is><>_\. Why, sir, the Nabob will 
curry it ’y mi 'in - of h : s wealth, in a country 
where money )■= highly valued, as it must 
be whcie nothing can bo had without 
money ; but. if it comes to personal pre¬ 
ference, the man of family will always 
carry it."- li-swll, Ji.-rrnal of a Tour to the 
11 fbrides, nndtr Aug. *25. 

1777. - * In such a revolution , it was 
impossible but that a number of individuals 
should have acquired largo property. They 
did acquire it; and with it they seem to 
have obtained the detestation of their 
countrymen, and the appellation of nabobs 
us a term of reproach.— DnCr's Tracis, i. 13. 


them to the Colony of Fort lit. George."’-- 
A. Hamilton , l. 874 ; [ed. 17441 

1742.—-“ We have had a great man called 
the Nabob (who is, the next person in dignity 
to the Great Mogul) to visit, the Governor. 

. . . His lady, with all her women atten¬ 
dance, cutno the night before hun. All the 
guns fired round the fort upon her arrival, 
as well as upon his; he. and she are Moors, 
whoso women are never seen by any man 
u(ion earth except their husbands.” - letter 
from Madras in Mrs. Dclany's Life , ii. 169. 

1713. — “ Every governor of a fort, and 
every commander of a district had assumed 
the title of Nabob . . . one day after having 
received the homage of several of these 
little lords, Nizam ul muluck said that he 
had that day seen no less than eighteen 
Nabobs in the Carnatic. ”— Or me. Reprint, 
Bk. i. 51. 

1752. — “Agreed . . . that a present 
should he made the Nobab that might 
prove satisfactory."—In Long, 33. 


1 1730.—“The Intrigues of a Nabob, or 

1 Bengal the Fittest Soil for the Growth of 
j Lu>t, Injin-tioe, and Dishonesty. Dedicated 
! to the Hon the Court of Directors of tho 
| East India Company. By Henry Fred, 
i Thompson. Printed for the Anther.” (A 
base book). 

1783.—“The office given to a young man 
going to India is of trifling consequence. 
But he that goes out an insignificant boy, 
in a few years returns a great Nabob- Mr. 
Hastings’says ho has two hundred and fifty 
of that kimi of raw material, who expect 
to be speedily manufactured into the mer¬ 
chantlike quality T mention.” — Burke, 
Sixech on Fox's K.I. Bill, in Works and 
(forr., ed. 1852, iii. 506. 

1787.—“The speakers for him (Hastings) 
were Burgess, who has completely done for 
himself in one day ; Nichols, a lawyer; Mr. 
Vansittart, a nabob ; Alderman Le Mo- 
surier, a smuggler from Jersey; . . . and 
Dempeter, who is one of the good-natured 
candid men who connect themselves with 
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evary bad man they eon find.”— Li. Minto, 
in Life, ko., i. 128. 

1848. — “ ' Isn’t h# very rich! ’ said 

Roboccfta 

‘“They say all Indian Nabotw are enor¬ 
mously rich.’'’— Vanity Fair, ed. 1867i i. 17. 

1872.—“Ce train de vie facile . . . suffit 
h me faire d&serner . . . le surnom de 
Nabob par les Imurgeois et les visi tours de 
la petite villo.”— tie.e. des Deux Monies, 
xcvui. 938. 

1874.—“Atthat time (c. 1880) the Royal 
Society was very differently composed from 
what it is now. Any wealthy or well-known 

S irson, any M.P. . . . or Enst Indian 
•bob, who wished to have F.R.S. added 
to his name, was sure to obtain admittance." 
— Oeikie, Life of Murchison, i. 197. 

1878.—“. . , A Tunis ?-interrompit le 
duo. . . . Alors pourquoi ce nom de Nabab ? 
— Bab ! les Parisians n'y regardent pas de 
si prba. Pour cux tout riche Stranger est 
un Nabab, n’importe d’oh il vienne.” — 
Le Nabab, par Alph. Daudet, cli. i. 

It ia purism quite erroneously ap¬ 
plied wtien we find Nabob in this 1 
sense miswritten Nmmb; thus : 

1878. — “These were days when India, 
little known still in the land that rules it, 
was less known than it had been in the 
previous generation, which had seen Warren 
Hastings impeached, and burghs* bought 
and sold by Anglo-Indian Nawabs. — 
Smith’t Life of Dr John. IVi/son, 30. 

But there is r.o question of purism 
in the following delicious passage : 

1878.—“If . . . the spirited proprietor 
of the Daily Telegraph had been informed 
that our aid of their friends the Turks 
would have taken the form of a tax upon 
paper, and a concession of the Levis to act 
as Commanders of Regiments of Bashi- 
Bocouks, with a request to the General- 
iasimo to place them in as forward a 
position as Nabob was given in the host of 
King David, the harp in Peterborough 
Court would not have twanged long to the 
tune of a crusade in behalf of the Sultan 
of Turkey."—TVidA, April 11, p. 470. In 
this passage in which the wit is equalled 
only by tne scriptural knowledge, observe 
that Nabob— Naboth, and Nahoth—Uriah. 


NACODA, NACODER, &c., a. Pers. 
nd-khudi (navit dominus) ‘a skipper’; 
the master of a native vessel. (Per¬ 
haps the original sense is rather the 
owner of the ship, going with it as 
his own supercargo.) It is bard to 
understand why Reinaud ( Relation, 
it. 42) cajls this a “Malay word . . . 

* Qu. boroughs f The writer does injustice to 
hie country when be speaks of burghs being bought 
sad sold. The representation of Scotch burghs 
before 1832 was bed, but it never was purchasable. 
Then are no burghs in England. 


derived from the Persian,” especially 
considering that he is dealing with a 
book of tne 9th and 10th centuries. 
[Mr. Skeat notes that the word is 
sometimes, after the manner of Hobaon- 
Jobson , corrupted by the Malays into 
Attak ieuda, ‘ son of a horse.’] 

c. 916.—“ BientAt Ton ne garda pas mdme 
de managements pour les patrons ao navires 
(mwnkhnda, pi. of n&khudf) Arabes, et 
les mattrOH de hatiments marohands furent 
on butte ,'i des pretensions injustes." — 
Relation, Ac., i. 68. 

c. 1348. — “The second day after our 
arrival nt the port of Kailiikarl, thin 
princess invited the n&khodha, or owner of 
the ship (sdJtib-al-iruu hih), the kuranx (see 
CRANNY) or clerk, the merchants, the 
chief people, the tihulail (see TINDAL) or 
commander of the crew, the sipasaldr (see 
SIPAHSELAR) or commander of the fight¬ 
ing men ."—Jim Batata, iv. 260. 

1602.— “But having been seen by our 
fleet, the caravels made for them, and the 
Moors being laden could no longer escape. 
So they brought them to the Captain 
General, and all struck sail, ami from six 
of the SCamhucos (sec SAMBOOK) the 
aacodaa came to the Captain Genera!.' 1 
-Correa, i, 302. 

1640. — “Whereupon bo desired us that 
the throe necodas of the Junks, so are the 
commanders of them called i u that country 
. . — Pinto, (orig. cap. xxxv.) in Cogan, 

p. 42. 

[c. 1590. - “ In large ships there art- 
twelve classes. 1, The Nakhuda, or owner 
of the ship. ’Phis word is evidently a short 
form of JS’ arid)wld. Ho fixes the course of 
the ship."— Ain, ed. Bloehmann, i. 280.] 

1610 — “The sixth Nohuda Meloch 
Andxir, O apt aine of a great ship of Dabuli 
(see DABtJL), came ashore with a great 
many of Merchants with him, he with the 
rest wero carried about the Towne in 
pomge." — Sir //. Middleton, in Purchas, 

(1616.—“ Nobody Ohinhonno’s voyage for 
Syam was given over.”— Foster, Letters, iv. 
187.] 

1623.— “The China Nochoda hath too 
long deluded you through your owne sim¬ 
plicity to give creditt unto hitn."— Council 
at Bata da, to Rick. Cocke, in his Diary, ii. 
341. 

1626. — Purcbas has the word in many 
forms; Nokayday, N&hoda, Nohuda, Ac. 

1638. — “ Their uockado or India Pilot 
was stab'd in the Groyne twice.” — In 
Hall. iv. 48. 

1649. —“ In addition to this a receipt must 
be exacted from the Nachodaa." — Secret 
Instructions in Batdaew (Germ.), p. 6. 

1758.—“Our Chocarda * (?) assured us they 
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were rogue*; but our Knookaty or pilot 
told ua he knew them."— Ives, 248. This 
word looks like confusion, in the manner of 
the poet of tho “ Snark, between ntUrkuda 
end (Hind.) arldtt, “a pilot," [so called 
because many came from Arcot.] 

[1822. — “The Knockada was very at¬ 
tentive to Thoughtless and his family. . . 

— Wallace, Fifteen Yeari in India, 241. 

[1831.— “The ltoban (Ar. rubbt In, ‘the 
master of a ship’) and Nock&der being 
afraid to keep at sea all night . . .”— Life 
and Adventures of Nathaniel Pearce, written 
by himself, ii. 303.] 

1880. — “That a pamphlet should be 
printed, illustrated by diagrams, and widely 
circulated, commends itself to the Govern¬ 
ment of India . . . copies being supplied 
to Nakhudas and tin dais of native craft 
at small cost.”— Ri.m. of Hurt, of India as 
to Lights for Shipping, 28 Jan. 

NAGA, n.p. The name applied to 
an extensive group of uncivilised clans 
of warlike and vindictive character in 
the eastern part of the hill country 
which divides Assam Proper (or the 
valley of the Brahmaputra) from 
Kacliar and the basin of the Burma. 
A part of these hills was formed into 
a British district, now under Assam, 
in 1867, but a great body of the Niiga 
clans is still independent. The ety¬ 
mology of the name is disputed ; some 
identifying it with the NCnpt or Snake 
Aborigines, who are so prominent in 
the legends and sculptures of the 
Buddhists. But it is, perhaps, more 
probable that the word is used in the 
sense of ‘naked’ (Skt. naif tut, Hind. 
nangd , Beng. ventjtd , &c.), which, 
curiously enough, is that which 
Ptolemy attributes to the name, and 
which the spelling of Shihabuddin 
also indicates. [The word is also used 
for a class of ascetics of the Diidupan- 
thl sect, whose liead-ipiurters are at 
Jaypur.] 

0. A. n. 50.—“ Kai roe Mai dvSpov, 

. . . N ayya, \byai 6 cr^paieti yvp.v£>v 
K&rfun. ”— Plot. VII. ii. 18. 

o. 1662.—“Tho Rdjaki had first intended 
to fiy to the N4gd Hills, but from fear of 

functionaries have many Chokadars attached to 
their establishments. In this ease, probably the 
Pasha of the province through which Ives was 
travailing, or perhaps some functionary at Con¬ 
stantinople, appointed one of his ChokeuUn to 
look after the traveller. The word literally means 
‘ cloth-keeper,' and it 1> probable that the name 
was originally given to a servant who hod charge 
of hie master's wardrobe. But it has long been 
applied to a lackey who walks beside his master’s 
bone when his master la out riding.”) 


our army tbe NAgAs* would not afford him 
an asylum. ‘The N&gds live in the southern 
mountains at Aaim, have a light brown 

complexion, are well built^ but treacherous. 
In number they equal the helpers of Yagog 
and Magog, and resemble, in hardiness ana 
physical strength the ’Adis (an ancient 
Arabian tribe). They go about naked like 
beasts. . . . Some of their chiefs came to 
see the Nawdb. They wore dark hip-clothes 
(fung), ornamented with cowries, and round 
about their heads they wore a belt of boar’s 
tusks, allowing their black hair to hang 
down their neck.'” — tshiMdmddin Tdlitk, 
tr. by Prof. Blochmann, in J. At. Soc. Beng., 
xli. Pt. i. p. 84. (See Plate xvi. of Dalton's 
Descriptive Jithnology of Bengal; Journ. 
A nihrop. Inst. xxvi. 161 seq y.) 

1883.—A correspondent of the “Indian 
Agriculturist ” (Calcutta), of Sept. 1, dates 
from the Naga Hills, which he calls “Noga, 
from Not, not Nogu, . . .” an assertion 
which one is not bound to accept. “One 
on the S{>ot ” is not bound to know the ety¬ 
mology of a name several thousand years old. 

[Of the ascetic class: 

[1879.—“Tho NigAs of Jaipur are a sect 
of militant devotees belonging to the Dddti 
Pfiiithi sect, who are enrolled in regiments 
to serve the State: they are vowed to celibacy 
and to arms, and constitute a sort of military 
order in tho sect.”— Rajpolana Hazettecr, 

ii. 117.] 

NAGAREE, s. Hind, from Skt. 
nthjuri. Tlio proper Sanskrit character, 
meaning literally *«if the city’; and 
often called deva-mlguri , ‘the divine 
city character.’ 

[1623.—“An antique character . . . us’d 
by tbo Brarhmana, who in distinction from 
other vulgar Characters . . . rail it NAgheri-’ 
— P. delta Vatie, link. Soc. i. 75. 

[1781.— “The Shanskrit alphabet . . . is 
now called Diewn&gar, or the Language of 
Angela, . . — lit!find, Code, Intro, xxiii.] 

[c. 1805.—“As you sometimes see Mr. 
Wilkins, who was tbe inventor of printing 
with Bengal and Nagree types. . . - 

Lettor of Colebrooh-, in Lift . 227.J 

NAIB, s. Hind, from Ar. ndyah, 
a deputy ; (see also under NABOB). 

(c. 1610.—In the Maldives, “Of these are 
constituted thirteen provinces, over each of 
which is a chief called a Naybe .”—-Pyrard 
de Inirat, Hak. Soc. i. 198.] 

1682.—“Before tho expiration of this time 
we were overtaken by ye Caddie's Neift, ye 
Meerbar's (see MEARBAR) deputy, and ye 
Dutch Director’s Val-ill (see VAKEEL) (by 
the way it is observablo ye Dutch omit no 
opportunity to do us all the prejudice that 
lyes in their power)."— Hedges, Diary, Oct. 
11; [Hak. Soc. i. 35]. 

• The word VtAgi ta spelt with a nasal a, 

• Ndkt/d“ (p. 70), 
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1765.—. . this person was appointed 
Niab, or deputy governor of Onssa."— 
Ho/well, Hitt. Event*, i. 53. 

[1856.—“The Naib gave me letters to 
the chiefs of several encampments, charging 
them to provide me with horses."— Ferrier, 
Caravan Journey*, 237.] 

NAIK, NAIQUE, &e. s. Hind. 
nCttjnk. A term which occurs in nearly 
all the vernacular languages; from 
Skt. ndyaka, ‘ a leader, chief, general.' 
The word is used in several applica¬ 
tions among older writers (Portuguese) 
referring to the south and west of 
India, as meaning a native captain or 
headman of some sort (a). It is also 
a title of honour among Hindus in the 
Deccan (b). It is again the name of a 
Telugu caste, whence the general name 
of the Kings of Vijayanagara (a.p. 
1325-1674), and of the Lords of 
Madura (1559-1741) and other places 
(c). But its common Anglo-Indian 
application is to the non-commissioned 
officer of Sepoys who corresponds to 
a corjioral, and wears the double 
chevron of that rank (d). 

<»)- 

c. 1538.—“ Mandou tambem hit Nayque 
<x>m vinti Abescins, qua nos veio gunrdando 
doslodrSes.”— Pinto, ch. iv. 

1548.—“With these four captains there 
are 12 naiques, who receive as follows—to 
wit, for 7 naiques who have 37 pardoos 
and 1 tanga a year . . . 11,160 reis. For 
Cidi unique, who has 30 pardaos, 4 tangos 
. . . and Madguar unique the same . . . 
and B&lgy unique 24 pardaos a year, and 
two luifarr* [Ar. nafar, ‘ servant'] who have 
8 vintens a month, equal to 12 pardaos 4 
tangos & year.”— S. Botelho, Tombo, 215. 

1553.—“To guard against these be estab¬ 
lished some poople of the same island of 
the Canarese Gentoos with their Nniquen, 
who are tho captains of the footmen and of 
the horsemen. — liarros , Dec. II. Liv. v. 
cap. 4. 

c. 1565.—“ Occorae l’anno 1565, se mi 
rioordo bene, che il Nalc ciofe il Signore 
della CittA li mandi a domondami certi 
caualli Arabi.”— C. Federici, in Ramutio, 
iii. 391. 

c. 1610.—“ Ie priay done ce eapitnine . .. 
qa’il me fit bailfer vne almadie on bateau 
nuec dee marinien et vn Unique pour 
truchement,”— Mooqad, 2S9. 

1646.—“!] s’appelle Naique, qui eignifle 
Capita ine, doutant qua e’eet vn Capitaine 
du Roy an NarriMue.”— Barretto, Ad. du 
Prov. at Malabar, 266 . 

0 >)— 

1698.—“The Kings of Dvca.rn also have 
a euatome when they will honour n man or 


recompense [reoompence] their service done, 
and rayse him to dignitie and honour. 
They give him the title of Naygue, which 
signs Beth a Capitaine." — LintekoUn. 51; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 173]. 

1673.—“The Prime Nobility have the 
titlo of Nailu or Haigs. "—Fryer, 162. 

e. 1704. — “Hydur S&bih, the son of 
Muhammad llins, at tho invitation of the 
Ministers of the Polygar of Mysore, pro¬ 
ceeded to that country, and was entertained 
by them in their service ... he also re¬ 
ceived from them the honourable title of 
Naik, a term which in the Hindu dialect 
signifies an officer or commander of foot 
soldiers."— H. of Hydur Naik, p. 7. This 
was the uncle of the famous Haidar Naik or 
Hyder Ali Khan. 

<c)- 

1604.—“Mad ur€; eorte del Naygue Sefior 
destas terras."-— (laerrera, Relacion, 101. 

1616. “. . . and that orders should be 

given for issuing a proclamation at Nega- 
jr&tam that no one was to trade at Tevena- 
p&tam, Porto Novo, or other port belonging 
to the Naique of Ginja or the King of 
! Massulapatam."— Borarro, 619. 


1646.- •• Le Naique de Madur4 ; ?«. qui 
apjiartient la coste de la pcschene, a la 
pescho d’vij jour par semaine pour son 
tribut." -Barretto, 248. 

c. 1665.—“ 11 y a phisioiirs Naiques au Sud 
de Saint-Thorn^, qui sont Souverains: Le 
Naique de Mad ure en est un."— TUeoenot, 
v. 317. 

1672.-- “The greatest Lords and Naiks of 
this kingdi m (Camataca) who are subject to 
the Crown of Velour . . . namely Vitipa 
naik of Madura, tho King's Cuspidore- (see 
CT7SPADORE) bearer . . . and Cristapa 
naik of Chcngier, the King's Betel-holder 
. . . the naik of Tan jower the King’s Shield - 
bearer."— Balda'u* (Germ.), p. 153. 

1809.— “ All l could learn waa that it was 
built bv a Naig of the place."— LA. Va/mtia, 
i. 398. ' 


(d)- 

[c. 1610.—“ These men are hired, whether 
Indians or Christians, and are called Naides." 
—Pyrard de iMrat, Hak. Soc. ii. 42.] 

1787.—“A Troop of Native Cavalry on the 
present Establishment consists of 1 European 
subaltern, 1 European sergeant, 1 Subidar, 
3 Jemidars, 4 Havildars, 4 Naigues, 1 
Trumpeter, 1 Farrier, and 88 Privates. — 
Regn*. for It. Co.'* Troop t on the Court of 
(kromandd, Ac., 6. 


1884.—“. . . they Went gallantly on till 
every one was shot down except the one 
naik, who continued hacking at the gate 
with bis axe ... at last a shot from above 


. . passed through his body. He fell, but 
n dying hurled bu axe against the enemy." 
—Jen. Mackenzie, Storm and Suatkine a 
Soldier’* Life, i. 37-38. 
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We may add as a special sense that 
in West India Naik is applied to the 
head-man of a hamlet (KRri) or camp 
(Tdnda) of BrinjarrieB (q.v.). [Bhangi 
and Jhangi Naiks, the famous Ban- 
jftra leaders, are said to have had 
180,000 bullocks iu their camp. Bee 
Berar Gazetteer, 196.] 

KATR , s. Malayal. ndyar; from 
the same Skt. origin as Naik- Name 
of the ruling caste in Malabar. [The 
Greek v&ovpa as a tract stood for the 
country of the Naira. For their 
customs, see Logan, Malabar, i. 131.] 

1510,—"The first class of Pagans in Cali¬ 
cut aro called Brahmins. The second are 
Naeri, who are the samo as the gentlefolks 
amongst us; and these aro obliged to bear 
sworcf and shield or bows and lances.”— 
Vartbrma, pp. 141-142. 

1516.—“These kings do not marry . . . 
only each has a mistress, a lady of great 
lineage and family, which is called nayre.” 
— Barbosa, 165. 

1553.—"And ns . . the (1 entiles of the 
place are very superstitious iu dealing with 
people foreign to their blood, and chiefly 
those called Brommanes and N&ires.”— 
llam.s, Dec. 1. 11 v. iv. cap. 7. 

1563.— “. . . The Naires who are the 
Knights.”— Garcia. 

1582. The Men of Wnrro which the 
King of Calicut an<l the other Kings have, 
are Nayres, which he all Gentleman.”-- t \u~ 
Utilnla (by N. L.), f. 355. 

1644.—"We have much (Christian people 
throughout his territory, not only the 
Christians of St. Thomas, who are the lasst 
soldiers that he (the King of Cochin) has, 
hut also many other vassals who aro converts 
to our Holy Catholic Faith, through the j 
preaching of the Gospel, but none of these 
are Nayrea, who are his fighting men, 
and his noblus or gentlenjon.”— Bocarro, 
MS., f. 315. 

1755.—“The king has disciplined a Ixxly 
of 10,000 Naires; the people of this de¬ 
nomination arc by birth the Military tribe 
of the Malabar coast.”— Ome, i. 400. 

1781.— “ The soldiers preceded the Naira 
or nobles of Malabar.”— Gibbon, ch. xlvii. 

It may be added that Ndyar was also 
the term used in Malabar for the mahout of 
an elephant; and the fact that Ndyar and 
N&yaJca are of the same origin may be con¬ 
sidered with the etymology which we have 
given of Comao (see Garcia, 86r). 

NALKEE, 8.' Hind, ndlki. A kind 
of litter formerly used by natives of 
rank; the word and thing are now 
obsolete. [It is still the name of the 
bride’s litter in Behar (Grierson, Bihdr 
Peasant Life, 46).] The. name was 


perhaps a factitious imitation of 
pdtkt? [Platts suggests Skt. nalika, 

’ a tube.’] 

1789.—“A nalekv is a paleky, either 
opened or covered, but it bears upon two 
bamboos, like a sedan in Europe, with this 
difference only, that the poles are carried by 
four or eight men, and upon the shoulders. 1 ' 
—Note by Tr. of Seir Mutaqherin, iii. 2G9. 

[1844.—“This litter is called a ‘salki.* 
It is one of the three great insignia which 
the Mogul emperors of Delhi conferred upon 
independent princes of the first class, and 
could never be used by, any person upon 
whom, or upon whose ancestors, they had 
not been so conferred. These were the 
}-.«lki, the order of the Fish, and the fan 
of peacock’s feathers.”— Sleeman, Rambles, 
ed. V. A. Smith, i. 165.] 

NAMBEADABIM, s. Malayal. 

nambiyadiri, nambiyattiri, a general, a 
prince. [See Logan, Malabar, i. 121.] 

1503.—“ Afterwards we were presented to 
the King called Nambi&dora; who received 
us with no Rroall gladness and kindness."— 
da Ewpoli , m Ramusic, i. f. 146. 

1552.— “ This advice of the Nambeadarim 
was disapproved by the kings and lords.”— 
Casta n/uda; see also Transl. by N. L., 1582. 
f. 147. 

1557. - “The Nambeadarim who is the 
principal governor .”—If A Uunfuerqur, H&k. 
Hoc. i. 9. The word is. by the translator, 
erroneously identified with Nambddiri (see 
NAMBOOREE), a Malabar Brahman. 

1634.— 

“ Entra em Cochim no thaiamo sec re to 

Aonde Naxnbeoderi dorme quieto." 

Malaca Corupiist. i. 60. 

NAMBOOBEE, Malayal. nambu- 
diri, Tam. nambftri; [Logan ( Malabar, 
ii. Gloss, ecxi.) gives nambutirx, mm 
j hurt, from Drav. nambuka, ‘ to trust,' 
jfiW, Skt. Jtri, ‘blessed.’ The Madras 
! Gloss, lias Mai. nambu, ‘ Lbe Veda/ 
Othu, ‘to teach/ tiri, ‘holy.’] A Brah¬ 
man of Malaliar. (See Logan, i. 118 
seqq.]. 

1644.—“ No more than any of his Nam* 
bores (among Christian converts) who are 
his padres, for you Would hardly see any one 
of them become converted and baptised 
because of the punishment that the king 
has attached to that.”— Bocarro, MS., f. 318. 

1727.—“ The Nambouriea are the first in 
both Capacities of Church and State, and 
some of them are Popek, being sovereign 
Princes in both .”—A. Hamilton, 1.812; [ed. 
1744]. 

[1800.—“The N&mburU eat no kind of 
animal food, and drink no spirituous liquors. ^ 
—Buchanan, Mysore, ii. 42o.] 
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NANKEEN, s. A cotton stuff of a I 
brownish yellow tinge, which was 
originally imported from China, and 
derived its name from the city of 
Nanking. It was not dyed, but made 
from a cotton of that colour, the 
Ootsypium religiosum of Roxb., a 
variety of G. herbaceum. It was, how¬ 
ever, imitated with dyed cotton in 
England, and liefore long exports of 
this imitation were made to China. 
Nankeen appears to be known in the 
Central Asia markets under the modi¬ 
fied name of Nanka (see below). 

1793- 4.—“ The land in this neighbourhood 
produces the cloth usually called Nankeens 
in Europe ... in that growing in the 
province of Kiangnan, of which the city of 
Nan-kin is the capital, the down is of the 
same yellow tinge which it itossesses when 
■spun and woven into cloth.”— Staunton's 
Narr. of Ld. Macartney's Embassy, ii. 425. 

1794- 5.—“The colour of Nam-King is 
thus natural, and not subject to fade. . . . 
The opinion (that it was dyed) that I combat 
was the cause of an order being sent from 
Europe a few years ago to dye the pieces of 
Nam-King of a deeper colour, because of 
late they had grown paler ."—Van Braam's 
Embassy , E.T. ii. 141. 

1797 .—“China Investment per I'pton Castle. 

.. . Company’s broad and narrow Nankeen, 
brown Nankeen."— In Seton-Karr , ii. 605. 

c. 1809.—“Cotton in this district ( l‘m - 
aniya or Purneeaj is but a trifling article. 
There are several kinds mentioned. . . . 
The Kukti is the most remarkable, its wool 
having the colour of nankeen cloth, and 
it seems in fact to be the same material 
which the Chinese use in that manufacture." 
— F. Buchanan, in Eastern India, iii. 244. 
[See Watt , Earn, Diet. iv. 16, 29.] 

1838.-“ Nanka is imported in the greatest 
quantity (to Kabul) from Russia, and is 
used for making the outer garments for the 
people, who have a great liking to it. It 
is similar to nankeen cloth that comes to 
India from China, and is of a strong durable 
texture. ” —Report by Baines, in Punjab 
Trade. Report, App. p. ix. See also p. clxvii. 

1848.—“ 1 Don’t be trying to deprecate 
the value of the lot, Mr. Moss, ’ Mr. Hammer- 
down mid ; 1 let the company examine it as 
a work of art—the attitude of the gallant 
animal quite according to natur, the gentle¬ 
man in a nankeen- jacket, his gun in hand, 
is going to the chase ; in the distance a 
banyhann tree (see BANYAN-TREE) and a 
pagody. "— Vanity Fair, i, 178. 

NANKING) n.p. The great Chinese 
eity on the lower course of the Yangtse- 
ki&ng, which waa adopted as capital of 
the Empire for a brief space (1368- 
1410) by the (native) Ming dynasty on 


the expulsion of the Mongol family of 
Chinghiz. The city, previously known 
as Kin-ling-fu, then got the style of 
Nan-king , or ‘South Court.’ Peking 
(‘ North Court') was however re-occu- 

5 tied as imperial residence by the 
Jmperor Ching-su in 14L0, and has 
remained snch ever since Nanking 
is mentioned as a great city called 
Chilenfu (Kin-ling), whose walls had 
a circuit of 40 miles, by Friar Odoric 
(c. 1323). And the province bears the 
same name ( Chelim ) in the old notices 
of China translated by R. Willes 
in Hakluyt (ii. 546). 

It. appears to be the city mentioned 
by Conti (e. 1430), as founded by Lbe 
emperor: “Him? prope XV. dierum 
itinere (t.e. from Cambalec or Peking), 
alia civitas Nemptai nomine, ab ini- 
jtcratore conditu, eujus ambitus putet 
triginta mi Ilian bus, eufjue est popo- 
losissiiua omnium.” This is evidently 
the same name that is coupled with 
Cambalec, in Petis de la Croix's 
translation of the Life, «J Timour (iii. 
218) under the form Nemnai. The 
form Lankin, &c., is common in old 
Portuguese narratives, prolwibly, like 
Liampo (q.v.), u Kuhkion form. 

c. 1520. —“ After that follows Great China, 
the king of which is the greatest sovereign 
in the world. . . . The port of this kingdom 
is called Guantan, and among the many 
cities of this empire two are the most 
important., namely Nankin and Comlaka 
(read Gymlsilal), where the king usually 
resides.”— Pif/afetta's Magellan (Hnk. Hoc.), 

p. 156. 

c. 1540.—“Thereunto we answored that 
we were strangers, natives of the Kingdom 
of Siam, and that coming from the port of 
Liampuo to go to the fishing of N&nquin, 
we were cast away at sen . . . that we 
purposed to go to the city of Nanquin there 
to imbarque ourselves as rowers in the first 
Lanteaa (see LANTEA8) that should put to 
sea, for to pass, unto Cantan. . . ."—Pinto, 
E.T. p. 99 (orig. cap. xxxi.). 

1553.—“ Further, according to the Cosmo¬ 
graphies of China . . . the maritime pro¬ 
vinces of this kingdom, which run therefrom 
in a N.W. direction almost, are these three: 
N&nquiJ, Xanton (Sluintunff), ar«l Quincij ” 
( Kingsze. or capital, i.e. Pecheli).— Barron, I. 
ix: 1. 

1556.—“ Ogni anno va di Persia alia China 
vna grossa Carauana, che camina sei noesi 
priroa ch’nrriui alia Cittk de Lanchln, Citth 
nella quale riaiede il Re eon la sua Corte."— 
Ces. Federici, in Ramusio, iii. 391c. 

[1615.—“678* Catties China of raw Lan¬ 
kin* silk."— Foster, Letters, iii. 137.] 
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NABOONDAM, n.p. The name of I 
a strange weird-looking volcanic cone, 
which rises, covered with forest, to a 
height of some 2,330 feet straight out 
of the deep sea, to the eastward of the 
Andamans. One of the present writers 
has observed (Marco Polo , Bk. III. ch. 
13, note) that in the name of Narkun- 
dam one cannot but recognise Narak , 

* Hell ’; perhaps Naraka-kundam , ‘ a 
pit of hell ’; adding : “Can it be that 
m old times, but still contemporary 
with Hindu navigation, (his volcano 
was active, nnd that some Brahmin St. 
Brandon recognised in it the mouth of 
ilell, congenial to the. llakshasas of the 
adjacent group” of the Andamans? 
We have recently received an interest¬ 
ing letter from Mr. F. R. Mallet of the 
Geological Survey of India, who has 
lately been on a surtey of Narcondam 
and Barren Island. Mr. Mallet states 
that Narcondam is “without, any 
crater, and has certainly been extinct 
for many thousand years. Barren 
Island, on the other hand, forms a 
complete amphitheatre, with high 
precipitous encircling walls, and the 
volcano has been in violent eruption 
within the last rentnrv. The term 
‘pit, of hell,’ therefore, while quite 
inapplicable to Narcondam, applies 
most aptly to Barren Island.” Mr. 
Mallet suggests that there may have 
been some confusion between the two 
islands, and that the name Narcondam. 
may have been really applicable to 
Barren Island. [See the account of 
both islands in Rail, Jungle Life, 397 
»•<!/</.] The name Barren Island is 
quite modern. We are told in Purdy's 
Or. Navigator (350) that. Barren 
Island was called bv the Portuguese 
IUia alto, a name which again would 
be much more apt for Narcondam, 
Barren Island liciug only some fiOO 
feet high. Mr. Mallet mentions that 
in one of the charts of the E.I. Pilot 
or Oriental Navigator (1781) he finds 
“Narcondam according to the Portu¬ 
guese ” in 13“ 45' N. lat. and 110° 35' 
K. long, (from Ferro) and “ Narcondam 
or High Island, according to the 
French,” in 12° 50' N. lat. and 110° 
56' E. long. This is valuable as show¬ 
ing both that there may have been 
some confusion between the islands, 
and that Ilka alta or High Island has 
been connected with the name of 
Narcondam. The real positions by 
our charts arc of Naranwam, N. lat. 


13° 24', E. long. 94° 12'. Harms Island, 
N. lat. 12° 16', E. long. 83* 64'. 

The difference of lat. (52 miles) 
agrees well with that between the 
Portuguese and French Narcondam, 
but the difference in long., though 
approximate in amount (18 or 20 
miles), is in one case plus and in the 
other minus; so that tne discrepancies 
may be due merely to error in the 
French reckoning. In a chart in the 
E.I. Pilot (1778) “Monday or Barren 
Island, called also High Island n and 
“ Ayconda or Narcondam," are marked 
approximately in the ]>ositions of the 

§ resent Barren Island and Narcoudam. 

till, we believe that Mr. Mallet’s 
suggestion is likely to be well founded. 
The form Ayronda is nearer that found 
in the following: 

1598.-—“. . . as you put off from the 
llandes of ,1 ndeiuau towards the Coast . , . 
there lyeth ouely in the middle way an 
Uande which the inhabitantes call Viacoa- 
dam, which is a small Hand having fair© 
ground round about it, but very little fresh 
water."— Ltn3chot*n, p. 328. 

The di.M-repanry in the jmsition of 
the islands is not iced in D’Anville : 

1753. -“Jo n’uublierai pa« Narcondam, 
ct d'nurant moms quo ce quo j'en trouve 
dans les Portugal ne rej*>nd point k la 
position que nos cartes lui donnont. Le 
routier do Caspar Pereira de los Keys 
indique l'lle NarcodS .0 ou Narcondam k 6 
Iieues des lies tWo«, 12 de la tfite de 
1’Andaman ; et le rhumb de vent k l'dgard 
do co [mint il lo determine, bstt quarto, do 
nordcstf, mega quinta w tie para le* nordestes, 
e’est k dire k pou-prf , f. 17 degr^s de 1’est au 
nord. Salon les cartes Francoises, Nax- 
condam sVSrarte environ 25 lioues marines 
de la Wte d’Andaman : et au lieu de prendre 
plus du nord. cette ile baisso vers le sud 
d'une fraction de dog re plus ou moins con¬ 
siderable selon differfintea cartes.”— D’Aa- 
i-ittr, JSctuirc., 141-112. 

I may add that I find in a French 
map of 1701 (Carte Marine depuit 
Suratte ju.vju’an Detroit de Malaca, par 
le Pbc P. P. Taehard) we have, in the 
(approximately) true position of Nar- 
condaui, Isle Haute , whilst an islet 
without name appears in the approxi¬ 
mate position of Barren Island. 

NABD, s. The rhizome of the 
plant Nardostachys Jatamansi, D.C., a 
native of the loftier Himalaya (allied 
to Valerian). This is apparently an 
Indian word originally, nut, as we 
have it, it has come from the Skfc. 
naUnda through Semitic media, whence 
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the change of ( into r; and in this 
form it is found both in Hebrew and 
Greek. [Prof. Skeat gives: “ F. nard, 
L. nardus. Greek vdpSos, Pers. nard 
(whence Skt. n alada), spikenard. Skt. 
nada, a reed.”] The plant was first 
identified in modern times by Sir W. 
Jones. See in Canticles, i. 12, and 
iv. 13, 14. 

b. c. c. 25.— 

“ Cur non sub altA vel platano, Tel hac 

Pinu jacentes sic temere, et roa& 

Canos odorati capillos, 

Dum licet, Assyri&quo nardo 

Potamua uncti ? ” 

Horace , Odu, II. xi. 

A.D. 29. — “Kal Svros ainoo iv BrjOavlg., 
iv tt? obclp Sl/iuvot . . . f/\0e ywij exovaa 
dXdpaorpov pi'pov, vdpSov xuttikijs toXv- 
reXoOt. . . .”— St. Mark, xiv. 3. 

c. A.D. 70.—“ As touching the leafe of 
Nardus, it were good that wo discoursed 
thereof at large, seeing that it is one of the 
principal ingredients aroinaticali that goe 
to the making of most costly and precious 
ointments. . . . The head of Nardus 
apreadeth into certain spikes and ears, 
whereby it hath a twofold use both as spike 
and also as leafe.”— Pliny (Ph. Holland), 
xii. 12. 

C. A.D. 90.—“ Kardyerai Si Si airrrjs 
(Ofavrif} Kal air 6 twv dvu rbnruv, tj Sia 
JhiHcXatSos KarafepofUvr) vdpSot, r? Katr- 
raxvpijvi), Kal r/ llapoiravuri/vr), Kal 17 Kapo- 
Xlry, Kal Sid rfjs xapaKeipivys XKvdlar.” 
— Perxplus, § 48 (corrected by Fabricius). 

c. A.D. 545, —“. . . also to Hindu, where 
you get the musk or castorin, and andro- 
stachyn " (for nardostachys, i.e. spikenard). 
— Comas, in Cathay, p. clxxviii, 

1563.—“I know no otherspikenard (espiyue- 
nardo) in this country, except what I hare 
already told you, that which comes from 
Chitor and Mandou, regions cm the confines 
of Deli, Bengala, and the Decan.”— Garcia, 
t. 191. 

1790.—“ We may on the whole be assured 
that the nardus of Ptolemy, the Indian 
Svmbul of the Persians and Arabs, the 
Jatdmdnsi of the Hindus, and the spike¬ 
nard of our shops, are one and the same 
plant."— Sir W. Jones, in As. Ret. ii. 410. 

c. 1781.- 

“ My jvrtt shuts out thieves from your house 
or your room, 

My second expresses a Syrian perfume ; 

My whole is a man in whose convene is 
shared 

The strength of a Bar and the sweetness 

of Nard."— 

Charade on Bishop Barnard by 
Dr, Johnson. 

NARGEELA, NABGILEH, & 

Properly the coco-nut (Skt ndnkera, 
-kda, or -Mi; Pen. ndrgti; Greek of 


Cosmos, ’A pyiWtov ); thence the bubble- 
bubble, or hooka iu its simplest form, 
as made from a coco-nut shell; and 
thence again, in Persia, a hooka or 
water-pipe with a glass or metal vase. 

[c. 545.—“ Argell.” See under SURA- 

[1623.— “ Narghil, like the palm in the 
leaves also, and is that which we call JVux 
Indica.” — P. delta Valle, Hak. Boc. i. 40. 

[1758.-—“ An Argile, or smoking tube, 
and coffee, were immediately brought us 
. . ."-Ives, 271. 

[1813.—. . the Persians smoked their 
culloons aud nanrills. . . ."—Forbes, Or. 
Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 173.] 

NARROWS, THE, n.p. A name 
applied by tbe Hoogly pilots for at 
least two centuries to the part of the 
river immediately below Hoogly Point, 
now known as ‘ Hoogly Bight.’ 8ee 
Mr. Barlow’s note on Hedges' ])iary, 
i. 64. 

1684. —“ About 11 o’clock we mot with ye 
Qoml-hojie, at an anchor in yo Narrows, 
without Hugly River.* and ordered him 
upon yc first of Ce flood to weigh, and make 
all haste he could to Hugly , . —Hedyit, 
Diary, Hak. Hoc. i. 64. 

1711. —“From the lower Point of the 
Narrows on the Starl>oard-side . . . the 
Eastern Shore is to be kept close aboard, 
until past tho said Creek, afterwards allowing 
only a small Birth for the Point off the 
River of Rogues, commonly called by the 
Country People, Adogom. . . . From tho 
River of Rogues, the StnrUmrd Shore, with 
% great Ship, ought to he kept close aboard 
down to the Channel Trees, for in tho 
Offing lies the Grand middle Ground. . . .” 
— English Pilot, p. 57. 

NARSINGA, n.p. This is the 
name most frequently applied in the 
16th and 17th centuries to the king¬ 
dom in Southern India, otherwise 
termed Vijayanagara or Bisnag&r 
((j.v.), the latest powerful Hindu 
kingdom in the Peninsula. This 
kingdom was founded on the ruins of 
the Belala dynasty reigning at Dwara 
Samudra, about a.d. 1341 [see Rice, 
Mysore, i. 344 seqq.]. The original 
dynastv of Vijayanagara became ex¬ 
tinct about 1467, and was replaced by 
Naranyha, a prince of Telugu origin, 
who reigned till 1508. He was there¬ 
fore reigning at the time of the first 
arrival of the Portuguese, and the 


• The “ Hugly" River was then considered (In 
ascending) to begin at Hooghly Point, and the 
confluence of the Rupnarain R., often called the 
0**00 (see under GO DA VERY) 
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name of Narainga, which they learned 
to apply to the kingdom from his 
name, continued to be applied to it for 
nearly two centuries. 

1606.—“Haase notizia delli maggiori He 
che hanno nell* India, che h el Re de 
Narsin, indiano until; confina in Estre- 
xnadura con el regno de Comj (qu. regno 
Deconij t), el qua! Re si & Moro. El qual Re 
de Harain tien grande regno > sarh (hark ?) 
ad ogni auo comando 10 mila elefanti, 30 
tnila eavalli, e infinite nuraero di genti."— 
Lumardo Ca’ Mauser, 35. 

1610. —“The Governor , . . learning of 
the embassy which the King of Bisncga 
was sending to Cananore to the Viceroy, to 
offer firm friendship, he was most desirous to 
make alliance ana secure peace . . -. prin¬ 
cipally because the kingdom of Narainga 
extends in the interior from above Calecut 
and from the Balagate as far as Camlsiya, 
and thus if we had any wars in those 
countries by bsu, we might by land have 
the most valuable aid from the King of 
Bisnoga. H — Correa, ii. 30. 

1613.—“Aderant tunc apud nostrO prae- 
fectfl a Narsingae rege Jegati."— Emanuel. 
Ileg. Eput. f. 3». 

1516.—“46 leagues from these mountains 
inland, there is a very large city which is 
called Bijanaguer, very populous. . . . The 
King of Narainga always resides there.”— 
Barbosa, 85. 

c. 1538.—“ And she (the Queen of Onor) 
swore to him by the golden sandals of her 
pogod that she would rejoice as much should 
Goa give him the victory over them (the 
Turks) as if the King of Narainga, whose 
slave she was, should place her at table 
with his wife.”— F. Mendez Pinto, ch. ix. ; 
see also Pagan, p. 11. 

1553.—“And they had learned besides 
from a Friar who had come from Xarsinga 
to stay at Cananor, how that the King of 
Narainga, who was as it were an Emperor 
of the Gentiles of India in state and riches, 
was appointing ambassadors to send him 
. . — Barros, I. viii. 9. 

1672.- 

“ . . . O Reyno Narainga poderoso 

Mais de onro e do pedras, que do forte 
gente.” Camfos, vii. 21. 

By Burton; 

“ Narsinga's Kingdom, with her rich dis¬ 
play 

Of gold and gems, but poor in martial 
vein . . .' 

1680.—“ In the Kingdom of Narsingaa to 
this day, the wives of their priests are 
buried alive with the bodies of their 
husbands; all other wives aro burnt at 
their 'husbands’ funerals. ”— Montaigne, by 
Cotton, ch. xi. (What is here said about 
priests applies to Lingaita, q.v.). 

1611. —“. . . the Dutch President on the 
coast of Gkoromandell, shewed us a Caul 
(see COWLS) from the King of Narainga, 


Weneapati, Rata, wherein was granted that 
it should not be lawful! for any one that 
came out of Europe to trade there, but 
such an "brought Prince Maurice his Patent, 
and therefore desired our departure.”— P. 
W. Floris, in Purchas, i. 320. 

1681.—“Coromandel. Ciudadmuygrande, 
Hiigcta al Roy de Narainga, el qtial Reyno 
e llamado por otre norohre Bisnaga.” — liar- 
tine: de la Puente, Compendia, 16. 

NABSICK, n.p. Ndstk; Naobca of 
Ptolemy (vii. i. 63) ; an ancient city of 
Hindu (sanctity on the upper course 
of the Godaverv R., and the head¬ 
quarter of a district of the same name 
in the Bombay Presidency. A curious 
discussion took place at the ft. Geog. 
Society in 1867, arising out of a 
paper by Mr. (afterwards Sir) George 
Campbell, in which the selection of a 
capital for British India was deter¬ 
mined on logical principles in favour 
of Nassick. But logic does not decide 
tile site of capitals, though government 
by logic is quite likely lo lose India. 
Certain highly elaborated magic squares 
and magic cubes, investigated by the 
Rev. A. H. Frost (Carnbridae Math. 
Jour., 1857) have been called by him 
Xatik squares, and Nasik cubes, from 
bis residence in that ancient place (see 
Encyc. Britan. 9th ed. xv. 216). 

NAT, s. Burmese ndt, [apparently 
from Skt. ndtha, ‘lord’]; a term ap¬ 
plied to all spiritual beings, angels, 
elfs, demons, or what not, including 
the gods of the Hindus. 

[1878.—“ Indeed, with the country popu¬ 
lation of Pegu the worship, or it should 
rather l>o said the propitiation of the * Nits ’ 
or spirits, enters into every act of their 
ordinary life, and Buddha's doctrine seems 
kept for sacred days and their visits to the 
kyoung (monastery) or to the pagoda.”— 
Forties, British Burma, 222.] 

NAUND, s. Hind. ndnd. A coarse 
earthen vessel of large size, resembling 
in shape an inverted liec-hive, and use¬ 
ful for many economic and domestic 
purposes. The dictionary definition 
in Fallon, ‘ an earthen trough,* conveys 
an erroneous idea. 

[1832.—“The ghurf (see GHURRY), or 
copper cup, floats usually in a vessel of 
coarse red pottery filled with water, called 
a nfca .”—Wanderings of a Pilgrim, i. 260. 

[1899.—“To prevent the crickets- from 
wandering away when left, I had a huge 
earthen pan placed over them upside down. 
These pans are termed Banda, They are 
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made of the coarsest earthenware, and are 
very capacious. Those I used were nearly a 
yara in diameter and about eightMp inches 
deep."— Thornhill, Haunt* and Holme* of an 
Indian Official, 79.] 

NAUTCH, s. A kind of liallet- 
rlance performed by women ; also any 
kind ot stage entertainment; an Euro¬ 
pean ball. Hind, and Malir. ndch, 
from Skt. nritya, dancing and stage¬ 
playing, through Prakrit nuchcha. The 
worn is in European use all over 
India. [A jpoyyly nautch (see POGOLE) 
is a fancy-dress ball. Also see POOTLY 
NAUTCH.] Browning seems fond of 
using this word, and persists in using 
it wrongly. In the first of the quota¬ 
tions below he calls Fitine the ‘Euro¬ 
pean nautch,' which is like calling 
some Hindu dancing-girl ‘the Indian 
l>allet.’ He repeats the mistake in the 
second quotation. 

[1809.—"You Europeans are apt to picture 
to yourselves a Nach as a mast attractive 
spectacle, but once witnessed it generally 
dissolves the illusion."— Broughton, Letters 
from a Mahratta Camp, ed. 1892, p. 142.] 

1823.—“I joined Lady Macnoghten and a 
large party this evening to go to a n&ch 
given by a rich native, Rouplall Mullich, on 
the opening of his new house."— Mrs. Ifeb*r, 
in Heber, ed. 1844, i. 37. 

[1829.—“. . . a dance by black people 
which they calls a Notch. . . 'f—Oriental 
Sjwrt. Mag. ed. 1873, i. 129.] 

c. 1831.—“Elle (Begum Surnrou) fit en- 
terrer vivante une jcune esclavc, dont ello 
etait jalouse, et donna h son mart un nautch 
(bal) sur oette horrible tom be.”— JacyuentorU, 
Uorrespondance, ii. 221. 

1872.— 

“ . . . let be there was no worst 

Of degradation spared Fifine; ordain u I 
from first 

To last, in body and soul, for one life¬ 
long debauch, 

The Pariah of the North, the European 

Nautch I ” 

Fifine at the Fair, 31. 

1876.- 

“ . . . I locked in the awarth little lady— 
I swear, 

From the head to the foot of her,—well 
quite aa bare! 

'No Nautch shall cheat me/ said I, 
taking my stand 

At this bolt which I draw. . . 

Natural Magic, in Facchiarotto, ko. 

Civ 

.NAUTCH GIBL, s. (See BAYA 
DEBE, DANCINGGIBL.) The last quo¬ 
tation is a glorious jumble, after the 
manner of the compiler. 


[1809.—‘‘Naoh Girls are exempted from 
all taxes, though they pay a kind of 
voluntary one monthly to a Fuqeer. . . — 

Broughton, Letters from a Makratta damp, 
ed. 1892, p. 113-4.] 

1825.—' ‘ The Nioh woman were, as usual, 
ugly, huddled up in huge bundles of rad 
petticoats; and their exhibition as dull and 
insipid to an European taste, as could well 
be conceived.”— Heber, ii. 102. 

1836.—“ In India and the East dancing- 
girls are trained called Almeh, and they 
give a fascinating entertainment called ft. 
natch, for which thoy are woll paid,”— 
In K. Phillips, A Million of Farts, 322. 

NAVAIT, NAITEA, NEVOYAT, 

&c„ lt.jt. A name given to Mahom- 
medans of mixt race in the Konkun 
and S. f’anara, corresponding more or 
leas to Moplahs (q.v.) and Lubbyes of 
Malabar and the Coromandel coast. 
[The lie.-w 1-quarters of the Navayats 
are in N. Canara, and their traditions 
state that their ancestors fled from the 
Persian Gulf about the close of the 
7th century, to escape the cruelty of 
a Governor of Iran. >See Sturrock, 
Man. of N. Canara, i. 181.1 It. is ap¬ 
parently a Konkani word connected 
with Skt. nava, ‘new/ and implying 
‘new convert/ [The Madras Gloss. 
derives the word from Pers. nditl, 
from NtiU, the name r*f an Arab clan.] 

1552 — “ Sons of Moors and of Gentile 
women, who are called Neite&s. . . — 

Cnstanhedn, iii. 24. 

1553. ‘ llalte&a quo sSo mestizos: quanto 
aos padres de gcrayiio dos Arabics . . . e 
perjiartj das madras das Gentian.”— Burros, 
I. is. 3. 

,, And because of this fertility of 
soil, and of the trade of these ports, there 
was hero a great number of Moors, natives 
of the country, whom they call Naiteas, 
who were accustomed to buy the horses and 
sell them to the Moors of the Decani . . 

— Ibid. I. viii. 9. 

c. 1612.---‘‘From this period the Ma- 
homedans extended their religion and their 
influence in Malabar, and many of the princes 
and inhabitants, becoming converts to the 
true faith, gavo over the management of 
some of the seaports to the strangers, whom 
they called Nowayits (literally the New 
Race). . . ."— Finshta , by Briggs, iv. 538. 

1615.— ". . . et passim inflniti Maho¬ 
metan! reperiobontur, turn indigenae quos 
naiteas vocabant, turn extern). . . .”— 
Jarric, \. 57. 

1828.—" Thera are two aorta of Moon, one 
Mestico* of mixed Med of Moore-fathers and 
Ethnike-mothera, called HalteattL, Mongrels 
also in their reMfioa, the other Forreuten 
. . "—Pvrchat, Pilgrimage, 564. 
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NAZIR, b. Hind, from Ar. ndsir, 
4 inspector* (wwr, ‘sight’)• The title 
of a native official in tne Anglo-Indian 
Courts, sometimes improperly rendered 
* sheriff,’ because he serves processes, &c. 

1670. —"The Khan . . . ordered his 
Nasslr, or Master of the Court, to assign 
something to the servants. . , Andrian, 

41, 

[1708. —" He especially, who is called 
Nader, that is the chief of the Mahal ...” 
—Coir on, II. of the Mogul Dynastg, E.T. 295. 

[1826. —"The Nazir is a perpetual sheriff, 
and executes writs and summonses to all 
the parties required to attend in civil and 
criminal cases. — Pandumng Hart, ed. 1873, 
ii. 118.] 

1878.— “The Nazir had charge of the 
treasury, stamps, Jtc., and also the issue of 
summonses and processes .”—Lift iu tk* 
Mofuxtil, i. 204. 

[In the following the word represents 
tuilkdrn, ‘a kettle-drum.’ 

1763. — “ His Excellency (Nawab Meer 
< Joann)) had not eaten for three days, nor 
allowed his Nazir to be beaten .”—Diary of 
a Prisoner at Patna , in H'A*. he, Early 
Records, 323.] 


Letter of Fernando Nums to the King, 
Sept. 7. 

[1554.*.", All the spoil at Mombasa that 
came irilb the general stock was sold by 
leilfco.’ ‘—Castankeda, Bk. ii. ch. 13.] 

1598. —" In Goa there is holden a daylie 
assemblie . . . which is like the meeting 
upO tho burse in Andwarpe . . . and there 
are all kindes of Indian commodities to sell, 
so that in a manner it is like a Faire . , . 
it beginnoth in y* morning at 7 of the clocke, 
and continueth till 9 ... in the principal 
streets of the citie . . . and is called tho 
Leylon, which is as much as to say, as an 
outroop . . . and when any man dietn, all his 
goods are brought thethcr and sold to the 
last penuieworth, in the same outroop, who¬ 
soever rhoy Iks, yea although they were the 
Viccrovesgoodes,.. ."—Liuschotrn, ch. xxix.; 
i [link. 8oc. i. 184 ; aud compare Pyrard de 
Law,!, Hak. Soc. ii. 52, who spells the word 
Laylon]. 

c. 1610. . . . le many, vient frapper a 

la porte, dont la femme faisant fort leston- 
nee, prie le Portugal* de se caeher dans vne 
petite cuue a pourcelainc, et l’ayant fait 
entrur lit dedans, et forme tres bien it clef, 
nuiirit la porte a son mary, qui . . . le 
laj.ss.-i tremper la iusqu'nu lendemain matin, 
qu'il fit porter ceste cuue uu march#, ou 
lailanain-i (jjj’ilsappellent. . . ."—Mocquet, 
314. 


NEELAM, LEELAM, s. Hind. 
niUlm, front Port, lei Id o. An auction 
or public, outcry, as it. used to la; 
called iji India (corresponding to 
Scotch roup; comp. Germ, rufai , and 
outroop of Liusohoten’s translator 
ljelow). The word is, howcu-r, Ori¬ 
ental in origin, for Mr. C. P. Brown 
(MS. notes) points out that the Portu¬ 
guese word is from Ar. x'Ulm (al-CUlm), 
‘proclamation, advertisement..’ It is 
omitted by Dozy and Enuelmann. How 
old the custom in India of prompt 
disposal by auction of the effects of a 
deceased European is, may be seen in 
the quotation from Linschoten. 

1615. — “ Poro d'Alpoym came full of 
sorrow to Cochin with all the apparel aud 
servants of Afonso d’Alboquerque, all »f 
which Dom Gracia took charge of; but the 
Governor (Lopo Soares) gave orders that 
there should be a leillo (auction) of all the 
wardrobe, which indoed mode a very poor 
show. Dom Gracia said to D. Aloixo in tho 
church, where they mot: The Governor your 
uncle orders a leluio of all the old wardrobe 
of Afonso d’Alboquerque. 1 can't praise his 
intention, but what he has done only adds 
to my uncle's honour; for all the people 
will eee that he gathered no rich Indian 
studs, and that he despised everything but 
to be foremost in honour. "— Correa, ii. 469. 

[1627.—“ And should any man die, they 
at once make a Ley lam of bis property.”— 
India Office MBS., Gorpo Chnmoiogtco, vol. i. 


Linschoten gives an engraving of the 
Itua J Hi tit a in Goa, with many of 
tlu-se am tions going on, ami the super¬ 
scription : “ 0 Leilao que se fas coda 
ilia pola inenlid tin Run- direifu de Goa.” 
The Portuguese word has taken root 
at. (Vinton Chinese in the form getting; 
but. more distinctly betrays its origin 
in the. Amov form Id-lung and Swatow 
toil In tu) (see Giles; also Jlennys’s Notes 
and Queries , vol. i.). 

NEELGYE, NILGHAU. &c., s. 
Hind, tillgdn, nilgdt , lilgdu, i.e. 'blue 
cow ’; the popular name of the great- 
antelope, called by Pallas Antilope 
trayocamelns (Portnx pictus , of Jerdon, 
[Boselaphns trugocamdus of Blatiford, 
Mammalia , 517J), given from the slaty* 
bine which is its predominant colour. 
The proper Hind, name of the animal 
is rojn (Skt. risya , or fishy a). 

1663.—"After these Elephants are brought 
divers tamed Gazelles, which are made to 
fight with one another; as also some NU- 
gaux, or grey oxen, which in my opinion 
are a kind of Elands, and Rhinoceross, and 
those great Buffalos of Bengala ... to 
oombat with a Lion or Tiger."—Bernier, E.T, 
p. 84; fed. Constable, 262; in 218 nilsgaus: 
m 364, 377, nil-ghaux]. 

1778.—"Captain Hamilton has been so 
obliging as to take charge of two deer, a 
male and a female, of a spades which ia 
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called neelgow, and is, I believe, unknown 
in Europe, which he will deliver to you in 
my name.” —Warren Sailings to Sir 0. Cole- 
brookt, in Gleig, i. 288. 

1824.—“ There are not only neelghaus, 
and the common Indian deer, but some 
noble red-deer in the park ” (at Lucknow),— 
Heber, ed. 1844, i. 214. 

1882.—“ All officers, we believe, who have 
served, like the present writers, on the 
canals of Upper India, look back on their 
peripatetic life there as a happy time . . . 
occasionally on a winding part of the bank 
one intruded on the solitude of a huge 
nilgai." — Mem. of General JSir H r . ft. Baker, 
pTll. 

NEEM, s. The tree (N.O. Meliaceae) 
Asadirachta indica , Jussieu ; Himl. nlm 
(and »*6, according to Playfair, Taleef 
Shereef, 170), Mahr. nimb, from Skt. ! 
nimba. It grows in almost all parts of 1 
India, and has a repute for various 
remedial uses. Thus poultices of the 
Leaves are applied to boils, and their , 
fresh juice given in various diseases; ! 
the bitter bark is given in fevers; 
the fruit is described as purgative and 
emollient, and as useful in worms, &c., 
whilst a medicinal oil is extracted 
from the seeds ; and the gum also is 
reckoned medicinal. Lt is akin to the 
bakain (see BUCKYNE), on which it 
grafts readily. 

1563. - 11 /t 1 bog you to recall the tree 
by help of which you cured that valuable 
horse <A yours, of which you told mo, for I 
wish to remember it. 

“ 0. You are quite right, fur in sooth it 
is a tree that has a great repute as valuable 
and medicinal among nations that I am ac¬ 
quainted with, and the name among them 
all is nimbo. I came to know its virtues 
in the Balaghat, because with it I there 
succeeded in curing sore backs of horses 
that were most difficult to clean and heal ; 
and these sores were cleaned very quickly, 
and the horses very quickly cured. Aud 
this was done entirely with the leaves of 
this tree pounded and put over the sores, 
raixt with lemon-juice. . . .”— Garcia, f. 153. 

1578.—“There is another tree highly me¬ 
dicinal . . . which is called nimbo; and the 
Malabara call it Bepole {Malayiil. cfppu].” 
— Acosta, 284. 


tree in the town, and attended to all com¬ 
plaints." —Meadotra Taylor, Story , Ac., ii. 85. 

NEGAPATAM,' n.p. A seaport of 
Tanjore district in S. India, written 
Ndgai-ppattanam, which may mean 
‘ Snake Town.’ It is perhaps the 
Niya/ia MijrpiwoXit of Ptolemy ; and 
see under COROMANDEL. 

1534. —“ From this he (Cunhall M&rcar, a 
Mahommedun corsair) went plundering the 
coast as far as Negap&t&o, where there 
were always a number of Portuguese trad¬ 
ing, and Moorish merchants. These latter, 
dreading that this pirate would come to 
the place and plunder them, to curry favour 
with him, sent him word that if he catno ho 
would make a famous haul, because the 
Portuguese had there a quantity of goods 
on the river hank, where he could come up. 

. . — Uorrnt, iii. 554. 

[1598.—“The coast of <’hornmnndol be- 
ginneth from the ('ape of Neg&pat&n." — 
Ltnschoten, link. Six;. 1 . 8‘... 

[1615. - “ Two (ships) fuuu Negapotan, 
one from I’ullmat and Messc(xitau. luster. 
Letter,*, iv. <i, J 

NEGOMBO, n.p. A pleasant town 
and old Dutch fort nearly 20 miles 
north of Colombo in Ceylon ; formerly 
famous for the growth of the best 
cinnamon. The etymology is given 
in very different ways. We read 
recently that the name is properly 
(Tamil) Nlr-Kolunbu , i.e. 'Colniubo 
in the water.’ But, according to 
Emerson Tennent, the ordinary deri¬ 
vation i.< Mi-gamoa, the ‘Village of 
bees’; whilst Bnrnouf says it is 
properly Ntlga-bhu, ‘Land of Nagas,’ 
or serpent worshippers (see Tennent, ii. 
630). 

1613. “On this he cast anchor ; but the 
wind blowing very strong by daybreak, the 
ships wcie obliged to weigh, as they could 
not stand at their moorings. Tho vessel of 
Andrea Cool bo and that of Nuno Alvares 
Teixeira, after weighing, not being able to 
weather the reef of Negumbo, ran into the 
bay, where tho storm compelled them to bo 
beached: but as there were plenty of people 
there, tho vessels were run up by hand and 
not wrecked.”— Bocarro, 42. 


[1813.—“. . . the principal square . . . 
regularly planted with beautiful nym or 
lym-trees. — Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 

445. 

[1856.—“ Onco on a time Guj Singh . . . 
said to those around him, ‘ Is there any one 
who would leap down from that limb tree 
into the oonrt ? ’ ”— Forbes, Ms MdlA, ed. 
1878, p. 485.] 

1877. —“ Tho olders of the Clans sat every 
day 00 their platform, under tho great neem 


NEGRAIS, CAPE, n.p. The name 
of the island and cape at the extreme 
south end of Arakan. In the charts 
the extreme south point, of the main¬ 
land is called Pagoda Point, and the 
seaward promontory, N.W. of this, Capo 
Negrais. The name is a Portuguese 
corruption probably of the Arab or 
Malay form of the native name which 
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the Burmese express as Naga-rit, 
‘Dragon's whirlpool,’ The set of the 
tide here is very apt to carry vessels 
ashore, and thus the locality is famous 
for wrecks. It is possible, however, 
that the Burmese name is only an 
effort at interpretation, and that the 
locality was culled in old times by 
some name like NdgardslUra. Tbn 
Batuta touched at a continental coast 
occupied by uncivilised people having 
elephants,between Bengal and Sumatra, 
which he calls JJnranagdr. From the 
intervals given, the place must have 
been near Negrais, and it is just 
possible that the term Harm de Xegrain, 
which frequently occurs in the old 
writers («.</. set* Balbi, Fitch, and 
Bocarro below) is a misinterpretation 
of the old name used by Ibn Batuta 
(iv. 224 -2-28). 

1553.—“ Up to the t ape of Negrais, 
which stands in 16 degrees, and where the 
Kingdom of Pegu commences, the distance 
may he 100 leagues.’’ - Hamm, l. ix. 1. 

3583.—“Then the wind came from the 
S.W., and wo made sail with our stern to 
the N.K., and running our course tiil morn¬ 
ing we found our-'dveh close to the Bur of 
Negrais. as ill their language they call tin* 
jKirt which runs up into Pegu.”— tfanjutro 
Jluffji. f. 1**2. 


Dunn it is Ntaada or Neijuda, or Leqvado, or 
Sunken Island (AT. Dir. 1780, 325). 

1759. —“ The Dutch by an Inscription in 
Teutonic Character*, lately found at Negrais, 
on the Tomb of a hutch Colonel, who died in 
1607 (qu. if not 1627 ?), appear then to have 
had Possession of that Island.”—Letter in 
JJalrympte, Or. Rep. i. 98. 

1763.—“ It gives us pleasure to observe 
that the King of the Burinahs, who caused 
our people at Negrais to be so cruelly 
massacred, is since dead, and succeeded by 
his son, who seems to be of a more friendly 
and humane diqiosition ."—Fort William 
Comm., Feb. 19. In Long, 288. 

[1819. Negraglia.” See under MUN- 
NEEPOREi 

NELLY, NELE. s. Malayal. ntl, 
‘ rice in the husk ’; [Tel. and Tam. 
j nrlli, ‘ rice-like This is the Dravidian 
equivalent of paddy (q.v.), and is often 
used by the French and Portuguese in 
South India, where Englishmen use 
the latter word. 

' 1606.—“. . . when they sell nelo, after 

| they have measured it out to tbe purchaser, 

I for the seller to roturn and take out two 
grains for himself fur luck {com cn perstigOu), 
things that aie all heathen vanities, which 
the synod cntireli prohibits, and orders that 
those who pi active them shall be severely 
punished by the Bishop.”— (iouvea, Sunodo, 
f. 525. 


1586.—“ We entered the lurreoi Negrais, 
which is a brant* ham*,” \-c. tsee COSMIN). 
- R. Fitch, in llolt ii. 390. 

1613.—“ Philip de Unto having sure in¬ 
telligence of this great armament . . 

ordered the arming of seven 'hips and some 
sangnirrls, and appointing as their commo¬ 
dore Paulo de Rego Pinheiro, pine him pre¬ 
cise orders to engage the prince of A mean at 
sea, before he should enter the hot and rivers 
of Negrais, a liich form the mouth of all those 
of the kingdom of Pegu.” — liocano. 137. 


1727.— ''The Sea < 'oust of A nudum reaches 
from Xatigam (see CHITTAGONG) to t'ape 
Negrais, about 400 Miles in length, hut few 
places inhabited . . ” (after speaking Of 

“ the great Island of Negrais”) . . . he goes 
on. . . . “The other Island of Negrais, 
which makes thu Point called the Capo . . . 
is often called Diamond Island, because its 
Shape is a Rhombus. . . . Three Leagues to 
the Southward of Diamond Island lies a 
Reef of Rocks a League long . . . con¬ 
spicuous at all Times by the Sea breaking 
over them . . . the Rocks are called the 
Lrgarti, or in English, the Li card." —,4. 
Hamilton, ii. 29. This reef is the Algvada, 
on which a noble lighthouse was erected by 
Capt. (afterwards Lieut.-Gen.) Sir A. Fraser, 
0. B., of tho Engineers, with great labour and 
skill. The statement of Hamilton suggests 
that the original name may have been 
Lagarto. But Alagada, “overflowed,” is 
the real origin. It appears in the old 
French chart of d’Aprfca as lie Xogfe. In 


1651. -“Nili, that is impounded rice, 
which i.-i still in the husk.”— Rogerius, p. 95. 

1760.—“ Champs do nelia. ” See under 

JOWAUR. 

[1796. —“75 j ii rails Nelly.” —lust of Ex¬ 
port Duties, in Logan, Malabar , iii. 265.] 

NELLORE, n.p. A town and 
[ district north of Madras. The name, 
i may be Tamil. XttU-ur, ‘Good Town.’ 

| But the local interpretation is from 
ticl (see NELLY) ; and in the local 
records it is given in Skt. as JJhdnya- 
purain, meaning ‘ rice-town ’ (Seshagiri 
Sdstri). [The Madras Man. (ii. 214) 
gives Nall-ur, ‘ Good-town ’; but the 
0lo*s. (s.v.) has nellu, ‘paddy,’ Sru, 
‘village.’ Mr. Boswell (Nellore, 687) 
suggests that it is derived from a netli 
chcU tree under which a famous lingam 
was placed.] 

c. 1310.—“ Ma’bar extends in length from 
Kularn to Niliwar, nearly 300 parasangs 
along tho sea coast.”— Wasadf, in Elliot, 
iii. 32. 

NERBXTDDA R., n.p. Skt Nat- 
madd, ‘causing delight'; Ptol. 'Sipa.Sat; 
Peripl. Aa/uvatot (amended by Fabricius 
to N&ftpallos). Dean Vincent’s con- 
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jectured etymology of Nahr-liudda, 
1 River of Budda/ is a caution aguinst 
such guesses. 

c. 1020.—“ Prom Dhar southwards to the 
R. Nerbadda nine (parosangs); thence to 
Mahrat-des . . . eighteen . . ."— Al-Biriint, 
in Elliot, i. 60. Tho reading of Nerbadda is 
however doubtful. 

o. 1310.—"There were means of crossing 
all the rivers, but the Nerbadda was such 
that you might say it was a remnant of tho 
universal deluge .”—Amir KlnisrA, in Elliot, 
i. 79. 

[1616.—"The King rode to the riuer of 
Darbadath. ’' —Sir T. line, Halt. Soc. ii. 413. 
In his list (ii. 539) he has Narbadah.) 

1727.—"The next Town of Note for Com¬ 
merce is Baroach ... on the Banks of the 
River Nerdaba. ”—.1. Hamilton, cd. 1714, i. 
145.] 

NERCHA, *. Malavfil. nrrchcha, 
‘a vow,’ from verb ««•?<><*, ‘to agree or 
promise.’ 

1606.—“ They all assemble on certain days 
in the porches of the churches and dine 
together . . . and this they call aercha.”— 
Gouoea, St/nodo, f. 63. See also f. 11. This 
term also includes offerings-to saints, or to 
temples, or particular forms of devotion. 
Among Hindus a common form is to feed a 
lamp before an idol with ghee instead of oil. 

NERRICK, NERRUCK, NIRK, 

&c., s. Hind, from Pers. nirkh, vulgarly 
nirakh, nirikh. A tariff, rate, or price- 
current, especially one established by 
authority. The system of publishing 
such rates of prices and wages by local 
authority prevailed generally in India 
a generation or two hack, and is 
probably not quite extinct even in 
our own territories. [The provincial 
Gazettes still publish periodical lists of 
current prices, but no attempt is made 
to fix such by authority.] It is still in 
force in the French settlements, and 
with no apparent ill effects. 

1799. —“ I have written to Campbell a long 
fetter about the nerrick of exchange, in 
which I have endeavoured to explain the 
principles of the whole system of shroffing 
(see SHROFF). . . .”— Wellington, i. 56. 

1800. —"While I was absent with the 
army, Col. Sherbrooke hud altered the ner- 
riek of Artificers, and of all kinds of materials 
for building, at the instigation of Capt. 
Norris . . . and on the examination of the 
subject a system of engineering came out, 
well worthy of.,,the example set at Madras." 
-Ibid. i. 67. ' 

[ „ " Here is established a nirnc, or 

regulation, by which all coins have a certain 
value affixed to them; and at this rate they 
are received in the payment of the revenue; 


but in dealings between private persons 
attention is not paid to this rule."—A'. 
Buchanan, Mysore, ii. 279.] 

1878.—" On expressing his surprise nt 
this, the man assured him that it was really 
tho case that the bazar 1 nerilt * or market- 
rate, had so risen ."—Life in the Mofustil, 
i. p. 33. 

NGAPEE, a. The Burmese name, 
itgapi, ‘pressed fish,’ of the odorous 
delicacy described under BALACHONGk 
[See Forbes, British Burma , 83.] 

1855.— " Makertieh, tho Armenian, as¬ 
sured us that the jars of ngape at Amara- 
poora exhibited a Hux and reflux of tide 
with the changes of the moon. I see this 
is an old belief. Do la Loubbre mentions 
it in 1688 as held by the Siamese."— Yule, 
Mission to .lot, p. 100. 

NICOBAR ISLANDS, n.p. The 
name for centuries applied to a group 
of islands north of Sumatra. They 
appear to be the fidpovooai of Ptolemy, 
and the Lanklia Rains of the oldest 
Arab Relation. [Sir G. Birdwood identi¬ 
fies them with the Island of the Bell 
(Nakiis) to which Sindbad, the Seaman, 
is carried in his fifth voyage. (Report 
on Old Records, 108; Burton, Arnbuin 
Nights, iv. 368).] The Danes attempted 
to colonize the islands in the middle of 
the 18th century, and since, unsuccess¬ 
fully. An account of the various 
attempts will be found in the Voyage 
of the Norara. Since 1869 they have 
been partially occupied by the British 
Government, as an appendage of the 
Andaman settlement. Com] wiring the 
old forms Lankhn and Nakkomram, and 
the nakedness constantly attributed to 
the people, it seems possible that the 
name may have had reference to this 
(jtuffijtl). [Mr. Man (Journ . Anthrop. 
Institute, xviii. 359) writes: “A possible 
derivation may he suggested bv the 
following extract from a paper by A. 
de Candolle (1885) on ‘The Origin of 
Cultivated Plants’: ‘Tlu* presence of 
the coconut in Asia three or four 
thousand years ago is proved by 
several Sanskrit names. . . . The 
Malays have a name widely diffused 
in tne Archipelago, kalapa, Jdapa, 
fclopo. At Sumatra arid Nicobar we 
find the name njior, nieor, in the 
Philippines niog, at Bali, nioh, njo, . .’ 
While the Nicobars have long been 
famed for the excellence of their coco¬ 
nuts, the only words which bear any 
resemblance to the forms above given 
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are ngodt, ‘a ripe nut,’ and ni-ndu, ‘a 
half-ripe nut.’"] 

c. 1050.—Tha name appears as Nakka- 
-vlram in the great Tanjore Inscription of 
the 11th century. 

o. 1202.—“When you leave the island of 
Java (the Lean) and the Kingdom of 
Lambri, you sail north about 150 miles, 
und then you come to two Islands, one of 
which is called Necuveran. In this island 
they have no king nor chief, but live like 
beasts. . . —Marco Pith, Bk. III. ch. 12. 

c. 1300.—“Opposite Lrfmtfri is the island 
of Ltfkwtfram (probably to read N&kwAram), 
which producos plenty of red amber. Men 
and women go naked, except that the latter 
■cover the pudendn with uocoamit leaves. 
They are all subject to the Kaon."— Rashid- 
vddln, in Elliot, i. 71. 

c. 1322.—“Departing from that oountry, 
and sailing towards the south over the Ocean 
Sea, I found main islands and countries, 
where among others was one called 
Nicoveran . . . both the men and women 
there have faces like dogs, etc. . . ."—Friar 
Odtirir, in Cathay, tic., 1*7. 

1510.—“In front of the lxsfore named 
island of Sumatra, across the Gulf of the 
Ganges, are 5 or 6 small islands, which ' 
have very good water and ports for ships. 
They are inhabited by Gentiles, poor people, 
and are called Niconvar (Sarabar in Lisbon 
od.), and they find in them very good 
amber, which they carry thence to Malaca 
and other i>arts.”— Barbosa, 195. 

1514.—“Seeing the land, the pilot said it 
was the land of Nicubar. . . . The pilot 
was at the top to look out, and coming 
down be said that this land was all cut up 
it.e. in islands), and that it was possible to 
pass through the middle; and that now 
there was no help for it but to chance it or 
turn back to Cochin. . . . The natives of 
the country had sight of us and suddenly 
came forth in great boats full of iieople.. . . 
They wore all Caffres, with fish-bones in¬ 
serted in their lips and chin: big men and 
frightful to look on ; having their boats full 
of bows and arrows poisoned with herbs.”— 
Giov. da Empoli, in Archiv. Star, pp. 71-72. 

NIGGER, s. It is an old brutality 
of the Englishman in Iudia to apply 
this title to the natives, as we may see 
from Ives ouoted )*low. The* use 
originated, however, doubtless in 
following the old Portuguese use of 
negro* for “the blacks” (q.v.), with 
no malice prepense, without, any in¬ 
tended confusion between Africans and 
Asiatics. 

_ 1539.—See quot. from Pinto under COBSA 
MB CAPELLv where negroes is used for 
natives of Sumatra. 

1548.—“ Moreover three blacks (negxos) 
in this territory occupy lands worth SOW 
9 H 


or 4000 pardaos of rent;(they are related 
to one another, and are placed as guards in 
the outlying parts.”—A Botdko, Cartas, 111. 

1582.— “A nigroo of John Cambravm, 
Pilot to Paulo ae la Gama, was that day 
run away to the Moores."— CastaHeda, by 
N. L. f f. 10. 

[1608.—“The King and people niggers.” 
— Danvers, Letters, i. 10.] 

1622.—Ed. Grant, purser of the Diamond, 
reports capture of vessels, including a junk 
“ with some stoor- of negsrs, which was 
devided bytwick the Duch and the English.” 
—Sainsbury, iii, p, 78. 

c. 1755.—“ You cannot affront them (the 
natives) more than to call them by the name 
of negroe, as they conceive it implies an 
idea of slavery.”— Ives, Voyage, p. 23. 

c. 1757.—“Gli Gesuiti sono missionarii e 
parocchi de’ negri detti Malabar. ’’—Della 
Tomba, 3. 

1760.—“The Dress of this Country is 
entirely linnen, save Hats'and Shoes; the 
latter are made of tanned Hides as in 
England . . . only that they are no thicker 
than coarse paper. These shoes are neatly 
made by Negroes, and sold for about 10 d. 
a Pr. each of which will last two months 
with care.”— MS. Letter of James Pennell, 
Sept. 30. 

1866.—“Now the political creed of the 
frequenters of dawk bungalows is too 
uniform ... it consists in the following 
tenets . . . that Sir Mordaunt Wells is the 
greatest judge that ever sat on Hie English 
bench: and that when you hit a nigger he 
dies on purpose to spite you.”— The Dawk 
Bungalow, p. 225. 

NILGHERR7, NEILGHERKT, 

&c., n.p. The name of the Mountain 
Peninsula at the end of the Mysore 
table land (originally known as malai- 
nddu, ‘Ilill country’), which is the 
chief site of hill sanataria in the 
Madras Presidency. Skt. Nilagiri, 
‘Blue Mountain.’ The name Nila or 
Nilddri (synonymous with Nilagiri) 
belongs to one of the mythical or semi- 
mythical ranges of the Puranic Cosmo¬ 
graphy (see Vishnu Purdna, in Wilson's 
Works , by Hall , ii. 102, 111, &c.), and 
has been applied to several ranges of 
more assured locality, e.g. in Orissa as 
well as in S. India. The name seems 
to have been fancifully applied to the 
Ootacamund range about 1820, by 
some European. [The name was un¬ 
doubtedly applied by natives to the 
range before the appearance of Euro¬ 
peans, as in the Kongu-deia Rajdkal, 
quoted by Grigg (Nilagiri Man. 388), 
and the name appears in a letter or 
Col. Mackenzie of about 1816 (Ibid. 
278). Mr. T. M. Horsfall writes; 
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at nna oerta Mqv» hmbio«t» da vn illwo 
detto AjuiMMt, ck' b aUa boooa asaoi gusto- 
▼ole; oa *1 eorpo glove e nuoca, secondo le 
flomi dedoei de gu huomini.”— G. Batbi, 

1. 127. 

1591.—“Those of Tonaseri are chiefly 
freighted with Rioe and Mlpar vine, which 
is very strong.”— Barker’* Account of Loan- 
outer’t Voyage, in Bail. ii. 692. 

In thfe next two quotations nipe is 
confounded with coco-nut spirit. 

1596.—“ likewise there is much wine 
brought thether, which is made of Cocos or 
Indian Natter and is called Hype de 
Taiutssaria, that is Aqpa - CompotUa of 
Tanauaria. " — Lintchoten, 30; [llak. Soc. 
i. 103]. 

„ “ The Sura, being distilled, is called 

Fula (see FOOL’S BACK) or Ntpe, and is 
an excellent Aqua Vitae as any is made in 
Dort ."-/bid. 101; [Hak. Soc. if. 49]. 

[1616,—“ One jar of Neepe ” - Foster, 
Letters, iv. 162]. 

1623.—“ In the daytime they did nothing 
but talk a little with one another, and some 
of them get drunk upon a certain wine they 
have of raisins, or on a kind of aqua vitw 
with other things mixt in it, in India called 
sippa, which had been given them."— P. 
della Valle, ii. 669 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 272]. 

We think there can lut little doubt 
that the elang word sip, for a email 
dram of spirits, is adopted from nipft. 
[But compare Dutch nippen, 'to take 
a dram.' The old word nippitatnm 
was used for ‘strong drink ’; see Stanf. 
Diet.] 

NIB VAN A, a. Skt. nirvdna. The 
literal meaning of this word is simply 
* blown out,’ like a candle. It is the 
technical term in the philosophy of 
the Buddhists for the condition to 
which they aspire as the crown and 
goal of virtue, vis. the cessation of 
sentient existence. On the exact 
meaning of the term see Childer’s 
Pah Dictionary, a.v. nibbdna, an 
article from which we quote a few 
sentences below, but wnich covers 
ten double-column pages. The word 
has become common in Europe along 
with the growing interest in Buddhism, 
and partly from its use by Schopen¬ 
hauer. But it is often employed very 
inaccurately, of which an instance 
occurs in the quotation below from 
Dr. Draper. The oldest European 
occurrence of which we are aware is 
in Purchas, who had met with it in 
the Bali form common in Burma, Ac., 
wMan. 


NIRVANA . 

1626.—“ After death they (the Tslanoje) 
beleeve three PUees, one of Pleasure mnM 
(perhaps tukham) like the M&humitane Pun- 
alee; another of Torment Naxae (read Bar 
roe); the third of Annihilation which they 
call Nlbn.”— Purchas, Pilgrimage, 606. 

0.1815.—". . . the state of Nlbeji, which 
is the most perfect of all states. This con¬ 
sist* in an almost perpetual extacy, in 
which those who attain it are not only free 
from troubles and miseries of life, from 
death, illness and old ago, but are abstracted 
from all sensation; they have no longer 
either a thought or a desire."— tiangemano, 
Burmese Empire, p. 6. 

1858. — “. . . Transience, Pain, and 
Unreality . . . these ore the characters of 
all existence, and the only true good is 
exemption from these in the attainment of 
alrwiaa, whether that be, as in the view 
of the Brahmin or the thsisti c Buddhist, 
absorption into tha supreme essence; or 
whether it be, os many. have thought, 
absolute nothingness; or whether it be, 
as Mr. Hodgson quaintly phrases it, the 
ubi or the modus in which the infinitely 
attenuated elements of all things exist, in 
this last and highest state of abstraction 
from all particular modifications such as our 
senses and understandings are cognisant of.” 
— Yule, Mission to Ava, 236. 

„ “ When from between the ail trees 

at Kusio£ra he passed into nlzwina, he 
(Buddha) ceased, os the extinguished fire 
ceases.”— Ibid. 239. 

1869. — “ What Bishop Bigandet and 
others represent as the popular view of the 
NirvAna, in contradistinction to that of the 
Buddhist divines, was, in my opinion, the 
conception of Buddha and his disciples. It 
represented the entrance of the soul into 
rest, a subduing of all wishes and desires, 
indifference to joy and pain, to good and 
evil, an absorption of the soul into itself, 
and a freedom from the circle of existences 
from birth to death, and from death to a 
new birth. This is still the meaning which 
educated people attach to it, whilst NirvAna 
suggests rather a kind of Mohammedan 
Paradise or of blissful Elysian fields to the 
minds of the larger masses.”— I^raf. Max 
Mailer, Lecture on Buddhistic Nihilism, in 
TrUbner's Or. Record, Oct. 16. 

1875. — “Nibb&xuun. Extinction; de¬ 
struction ; annihilation; annihilation of 
being, NirvAna; annihilation of human 
passion, Arhatship or final sanctification. 

. . . In Triibners Record for July, 1870, l 
first propounded a theory which meets all 
the difficulties of the question, namely, 
that the word Nirviga is used to designate 
two different things, the state of blissful 
sanctification called Arhatship, and the 
annihilation of existence in which Arhat- 
sbip ends.’’— Childers, Pali Dictionary, pp. 
265-266. 

„ “ But at length reunion with the 

universal intellect takes place: Nirwana 
ia reached, oblivion is attained . . . the 

state in which wa were before we were 
bora.”—Draper, Oo^tict, to., 122. 
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1879.— 

“ And how—in fulness of tho times—it fell 

That Buddha died . . . 

And how a thousand thousand crores since 
then 

Have trod the Path which leads whither 
he went 

Unto Nirvina where tae Silence livos." 

Sir E. Arnold, Light of Asia, 237. 

NIZAM, THE, n.p. The hereditary 
style of the reigning prince of the 
Hyderabad Territories ; ‘ His Highness 
the Nizdm,’ in English official phrase¬ 
ology. This in its full form, Ntzdm- 
ul-Mulk, was the title of Asaf Jah, the 
founder of the dynasty, a very able 
soldier and minister of the Court of 
Aurangzih, who became Siibadnr (see 
SOUBADAB) of the Deccan in 1713. 
The title is therefore the same that 
had pertained to the founder of the 
Ahinednagar dynasty more than two 
centuries earlier, which the Portuguase 
called that of Nizamaluco. And the 
circumstances originating the Hyder¬ 
abad dynasty were parallel. At the 
death of Asaf Jah (m 1748) he was 
independent sovereign of a large 
territory in the Deccan, with his 
residence at Hyderabad, and with 
dominions in a general way cor¬ 
responding to those still held by his 
descendant. 

NIZAMALUCO, n.p. Izaxn Mai 
UCO is the form often found in Correa. 
One of the names which constantly 
occur in the early Portuguese writers 
on India. It represents Nizfim-nl- 
Mulk (see NIZAM). This was the title 
of one of the chiefs at the court of the 
B&hmani king of the Deccan, who had 
been originally a Brahman and a 
slave. His son Ahmed set up a 
dynasty at. Ahmednagar (a.d. 1490), 
which lasted for more than a century. 
The sovereigns of this dynasty were 
originally called by the' Portuguese 
Nizamaluco. Their own title was 
Nizdm Shah, and this also occurs as 
Nvzamma. [Linschoten’s etymology 
gitfen below is an incorrect guess.] 

1521.— "Meanwhile (the Governor Diego 
Lopes de 8equeira) . . . sent Fernao 
Camello m ambassador to the Nizamaluco, 
Lord of this lands of Choul, with the object 
of making a fort at that place, and arrang¬ 
ing for an expedition against the King of 
Gambaya, which the Governor thought the 
Nizamaluco would gladly join in, because 
he waa in a quarrel with that King. To 


this be made the reply that 1 shall relate 
hereafter.”—Correa, ti. 623. 

c. 1539. — “ Trtlado do Contrato quo o 
Vito Rry Dom Garcia de Noronha fez com 
hn Nina Muxaa, gue d'antes se chamava Hu 
Niza Maluquo.”— Tombo, in Subsidios, 115. 

1543. — “ I tain maluco." See under 
COTAMALUCO. 

1553. — “This city of Cbaul ... is in 
population and greatness of trade one of 
the chief ports of that coast; it was subject 
to the Nizamaluco, one of the twelve 
Captains of the Kingdom of Decan (which 
we corruptly call Iku/vem). , . . The 
Nizamalueo being a man of great estate, 
although he possessed this maritime city, 
and other ports of great revenue, generally 
in order to he closer to the Kingdom of the 
Decan, held his residence in the interior 
in other citios of his dominion ; instructing 
his governors in the coast districts to aid 
our fleets in all ways and content their 
captains, and this was not merely out of 
dread of them, but with a view to the great 
revenue that he had from tho ships of 
Malabar. . . — Barms, II. ii. 7. 

1563.— “. . . This King of Dely conquered 
the Decani (see DECCAN) and the ('uncam 
(see CONCAM); and retained the dominion 
a while; but he could not rule territory 
at so great a distance, and so placed in 
it a nephew crowned as king. This king 
was a groat favourer of foreign people, 
such as Turks, Rumis, (Walnuts, and Arabs, 
and he divided his kingdom into captaincies, 
liestowing upon Adc/lmm (whom we call 
Ida/cam —see ID ALCAN) the coast from 
Angediva to Gifardarn . . . and to Nizamo- 
luco the coast from Gifardarn to Negotana. 
. . —Garcia , I. 34e. 

,, “ Ji. Let us mount and ride in the 

country; and by the way you shull tell mo 
who is meant by Nisamoxa, as you often 
u.«* that term to me. 

“ O. At once T toll you he is a king in 
the Balaghat (see BALAGHAUT) ( llagatatc 
for Balagttte), whose father I have often 
attended, and sometimes also the son. . . 

— Ibid. f. 33«. 

[1594-5. - ‘ ‘ Nizim - ul - Mnlkhiya. ” See 
under ID ALCAN. 

[1598.—“ Maluco is a Kingdoms, and Niea 
a Lance or Spearo, so that Nisa Maluco is 
as much as to say as tho Lance or Speare of 
the Kingdom." —- LinschoUn, Hak. 8oc. i. 
172. As if Nrza-ul-mulk, ‘spear of the 
kingdom.'] 

NOKAB, a. A .servant, either 
domestic, military, or civil, also pi. 
Nokar-logue, * the servants.' Hind, 
nauJcar , from Pers. and navkat-lOg. 
Also naukar-chdkar , 4 the servants,’ 
one of those jingling double-barrelled 
phrases in which Orientals delight 
even more than Englishmen (see 
LOOT?). As regards Englishmen, 
compare hugger-mugger, hurdy-gurdy, 
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tip - top, highty - tighty, higgledy - 
piggleay, hocus • pocus, tit lor tat/ 
topsy-turvy, harum-scarum, roly-poly, 
fiddle-faddle, rump and stump, slip¬ 
slop.In this case chdJcar’ (see 
GHACKUB) is also Persian. Naukar 
would seem to be a Mongol word 
introduced into Persia by the hosts 
of Chinghiz. According to I. J. 
Schmidt, Forschungen im Gebiete der 
Volker Mitiel Aeien s, p. 96, niiktir is 
in Mongol, ‘a comrade, dependent, or 
friend.’ 


c. 1407. —“L’Emir Khodaidad fit partir 
avec ce derate son sorviteur (naukar) et 
celui de Mirza Djihanghir. Cos trois per- 
sonnoges joignent la cour auguste. . . .”— 
Abdurrazz&l, in Notices et Extraits, XIV. i. 
146. 

c. 1660. —“ Mahmiid Sultan . . . under¬ 
stood accounts, and could reckon very well 
by memory the sums which ho had to receive 
from his subjects, and those which he had 
to pay to his ‘ nauk&rs 1 (apparently armed 
followers).”— Abvlgh&zi , by Detmuisims, 271. 

[1810.—“Noker." Hoe under CHACKUB. 

[1834. — “Its (Bulkh) present population 
does not amount to 20C>0 souls; who are 
chiefly . . . the remnant of the Kara 
Noukur. a description of the militia estab¬ 
lished hero by the Afgans." — Barnes, 
Travels into Bokhara, i. 238.] 

1840.-—“Noker, ‘the servant.’; this title 
was borne by Tub the fourth son of Chenghiz 
Khan, because he was charged with the 
details of the army and the administration." 
— Hammer, Golden Horde , 460. 


NOL-KOLE, s. This is the usual 
Anglo-Indian name of a vegetable a 

i jooa deal grown in India, perhaps 
ess valued in England than it deserves, 
and known here (though rarely seen) 
ns Kol-rabi, kohl-rubi, ‘cabbage-turnip.’ 
It is the b'ramm oLracea, var. cuuio- 
rapa. The stalk at one point, expands 
into a globular mass resembling a 
turnip, and this is the edible part. 
I see my friend Sir G. Bird wood in 
his Bombay Products spells it KnoUchol. 
It is apparently Dutch, ‘ Knollkool ’ 
‘Turnip-cabbage; Chouxrarc of the 
French.’ 


NON-REGULATION, adj. The 
style of certain Provinces of British 
India (administered for tlie most part 
under the more direct authority of 
the Central Government in its Foreign 
Department), in which the ordinary 
Laws (or Regulations, as they were 
formerly called) are not in force, or 
are in force only so far as they are 


specially declared by the Government 
of India to be applicable. The 
original theory of administration in 
such Provinces was the union of 
authority in all departments under 
one district chief, and a kind of 
paternal despotism in the hands of 
that chief But by the gradual re¬ 
striction of personal rule, and the 
multiplication of positive laws and 
rules of administration, and the 
division of duties, much the same 
might now be said of the difference 
between Regulation and Non-regulation 
Provinces that a witty Frenchman said 
of Intervention and Non-intervention : 
—“ lift Non-intervention est une phrase 
politique et technique qui veut dire 
enfin a-peu-prbs la meine chose que 
PIntervention.” 

Our friend Gen. F. C. Cotton, R.E., 
tells us that on Lord Dalhousie’s visit 
to the Neilgherry Hills, near the close 
of his government, he was riding with 
the Governor-General to visit some 
new building. Lord Dalhousie said to 
him : “ It is not a thing that one must 
say in public, but 1 would give a great 
deal that the whole of India should 
be Non-regulation” 

The Punjab was for many years the 
greatest example of a Non-regulation 
Province. The chief survival of that 
state of things is that there, as in 
Burma and a few other provinces 
military men are still eligible to hold 
office in the civil administration. 

I860. — . . Nowe what ye ffolke of 

Bengala worschyppen Sir Jhone discourseth 
lit.yl. This moche wee gadore. Some wor- 
schyppin ane Idole yclept ^rgnlaruunt and 
noino worschyppen £ton-rrgnlacion (veittti 
(Gog ft -jHagog). - . Ext. from a MS. 
of Tiie Trtiiv'* of Mr John MundevHl in the 
E. Indies, lately <h«co>erud. 

1867.— “. . . We believe we should Indi¬ 
cate the sort of government that Sicily 
wants, tolerably well to Englishmen who 
know anything of India, by saying that iu 
should He treated in great measure as a 
‘ non - regulation ’ province. ” — Quarterly 
Rerieir, Jan. 1867, p. 136. 

1883.—“The Delhi district, happily for 
all, was a non-regulation province.”— Life 
of Ld. Lawrence, i. 44. 


NORIMON, s. Japanese word. A 
sort of portable chair used in Japan. 

[1616. — “ He kept hinselfe cloee in a 
ntremon. "—Cocks's Diary, L 164.] 

1618. — “As we were going out of <h» 
towne, the street being full of hsokueymon 
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HUGGUBKOTB, n.p. Nagarkot. 
This is the form used in olden times, 
nnd even now not obsolete, for the 
name of the ancient fortress in the 
Punjab Himalaya which we now 
usually know by the name of Kot- 
kdngra, both being substantially the 
same name, Nagarkot , ‘the fortress 
town,’ or Kot-hv-nagara, 'the town of 
the fortress.’ [If it be implied that 
Kdngra is a corruption of Kot-kd- 
nagara, the idea may be dismissed as 
a piece of folk-etymology. What the 
real derivation of Kdngra is is un¬ 
known. One explanation is that it 
represents the Hind, khankhara, 4 dried 
up, shrivelled.’] In yet older times, 
and in the history of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, it is styled Bhim-nagar. The 
name Nagarkot is sometimes used by 
older European writers to designate 
the Himalayan mountains. 

1008.—“ The Snltan himself (Mahrn&d)- 
joined in the pursuit, and went after them 
as far as the fort called Bhim-nagar, which 
is very strong, situated on the promontory 
of a lofty hill, in the midst of impassable 
■waters.”— Al-'Utbi, in Elliot, i. 34. 

1337.--“ When the sun was in Cancer, the 
King of the time (Mahommed Tughlak) took 
the atone fort of Nagarkot in the year 738. 
... It is placed between rivers like the 
pupil of an eye . . . and is so impregnable 
that neither Siknndar nor Dara were able to 
take it."— Budr-i-ehach, ibid. iii. f>70. 

c. 1370.—“Sultan Piroz . . . marched 
with his army towards Nagarkot, and pass¬ 
ing by the valleys of N&kbach - nuhgarhi, 
he arrived with his army at Nagarkot, 
which he found to lie very strong and secure. 
The idol JwtQ&nukhi {see JOWAULLA 
MOOKHEE), much worshiped by the infidels, 
was situated in the road to Nagarkot. . . .” 
— Shamt-i-Sir&j, ibid. iii. 317-318. 

1898,—“ When I entered the valley on 
that side of the Siwrflik, information was 
brought to me about the town of Nagarkot, 
which is a large and important town of 
Hindustan, and situated in these mountains. 
The distance was 30 hot, but the road lay 
through jungles, and over lofty and rugged 
hills.’^— Avtobiog. qf Timur, ibid. 466. 

1658.—“But the sources of these rivers 
(Indus and Ganges) though they burnt forth 
separately in the mountains which Ptolemy 
calls Imaus, and which the natives call 
Dalanguer and Nangraoot, yot are these 
mountains so closely joined that it seems 
as if they sought to hide these springs.”— 
Barrot, I. iv. 7. 

o. 1590. — “ Nagarkot* is a city situated 
Upon a mountain, with a fort called Kan- 
gerah. In the vkmfty of this city, upon a 
lofty mountain, is a pfcae called Mahsasa&sy 
{MahAm&yO). which they oonsider as one cu 
ibe works of the Divinity, and eome in pil> 


grimace to it from groat distances, thereby 
obtaining the accomplishment of their 
wishes. It is most wonderful that ha order 
to effect this, they cat out their tongues, 
which grow again in the course of two or 
three days. . . .”— A wen, ed. Gladwin, ii. 
119; [ed. Jarrett, ii. 3l2). 

1609.—“ Bordering to him is another gnat 
Jtmaw called Tulluel Ckand, whose chiefe 
City is Negercoat, 80 c. from Labor, and as 
much from Syrinan, iu which City is a 
famous Pagod, called /< or Durga, vnto 
which worlds of People resort out of all 
parts of India. . . . Diuers Moores also 
resorte to this Peer. . . —IT. Finch, in 
Purchas, i. 438. 

1616.—“ 27. Nagra Cutt, the chiefs Citie 
so called. . . ."— Terry, in Purchas, ii.: [ed. 
1777, p. 82]. 

[c. 1817.— 44 Nakarkutt.” — Sir T. Hoe, 
Hak. Hoc. ii. 534.] 

c. 1676.—“The caravan being arriv'd at 
the foot of the Mountains which are call’d 
at this day by tbe name of Naugrooot, 
abundance of people come from all parts of 
the Mountain, the greatest part whereof are 
women and maids, who agree with the 
Merchants to carry them, their Goods and 

P rovisions cross tno Mountains. . . ."— 
'avertner, E.T. ii. 183; [ed. Ball, ii. 263]. 

1788.—“Kote Kang rah, the fortress be¬ 
longing to the famous temple of Nagooceeta, 
is given at 49 royal cosses. equal to 99 G. 
miles, from Sirhind (northward).”— RenneU, 
Memoir, ed. 1793, p. 107. 

1809.— “At Patanoote, where the Padshah 
(so the Bilths call Kunjeet) is at present 
engaged in preparations and negotiations 
for the purpose of obtaining possession of 
Cote Caungrah (or Nagar Cota), which 
place is besieged by the Baja of Nepanl. 
; . . ” —Elphinstone, in Life, i. 217. 

NUJHEB, a. Hind, from Ar. nag ift, 
‘noble.’ A kind of half-disciplined 
infantry soldiers under some of the 
native Governmentsj also at one time 
a kind of militia under tbe British; 
rereiving this honorary title as being 
gentlemen volunteers. 


[c. 1790.—“There were 1000 men, 
jeeves, sword men. . . .” Evidence of 
Sheikh Mohammed, quoted by Mr. Plantar, 
in Trial of W. Hastings, in Bond, iii. 393. 

1796.—“TheNesibe ore Matchlock men.” 
— W. A. Tone, A Letter on the Mahratta 
People, Bombay, 1798, p. 50.] 

1813.— 44 There are some oorps (Mahratta) 
styled Nujeeb or men of good family. . . . 
These ire foot soldiers invariably armed 
with a sabre and matchlock, ana having 
adopted some semblance of European disef 
pline are much respected."— Forbes, (hr. 
5fm.fi. 46; [2nd ed. 1,348]. 

[ „ “ A corps of Nnjaoba, or infantry 

with matchlocks. . . .‘’—Broughton, Lathee 
from a Mahratta Gamp, ed. 186, p. 11. 
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[1817.—“ In some instances they are called 
Nnjeeb (literally, Noble) and would not 
deign to stand sentry or perform any fatigu¬ 
ing duty.”— V. Blocker. Mem. of the Opera¬ 
tion* in India in 1817-19, p. 22.] 

NULLAH, s. Hind. ndld. A 
watercourse; not necessarily a dry 
watercourse, though this is perhaps 
more frequently indicated in the 
Anglo-Indian use. 

1776.—"When the water falls in all the 
nullahs. . . ."-Malhcd's Code, 52. 

c. 1785.-—" Major Adams had sent on the 
11th Captain Hebbert ... to throw a 
bridge over Shinga nullah. Curraccio/i, 
Life of Ctiee, i. 93. 

1789.—"The ground which the enemy 
had occupied was entirely composed of 
sandhills and deep nullahs. . . ."— Munro, 
Narrative , 224. 

1799.—" 1 think I can show you a situa¬ 
tion where two embrasures might be opened 
in the bank of the nullah with advantage.” 
— Wellington, Despatches, i. 26. 

1817.—“ On the same evening, as soon as 
dark, the party which was destined to open 
the trenches marched to the chosen spot, 
and before daylight formed a nullah . . . 
into a large parallel.”— Mill's Hist. v. 377. 

1843.—" Our march tardy because of the 
nullahs. Watercourses is the right name, 
bot we get here a slip-slop way of writing 
quite contemptible.”— Life of Sir C. Napier, 
n. 310. ! 

1860.—"The real obstacle to movement is 
the depth of the nullahs hollowed out by 
the numerous rivulets, when swollen by the 
rains.”— Tranent's Ceylon, ii. 574. 

NUMDA, NUMNi, a. Hind. 
namda, namdd, from Pers. nomad, 
[Skt. namata\ Felt; sometimes a 
woollen saddle-cloth, properly made 
of felt. The word is perhaps the. 
same as Ar. namat , ‘a coverlet,’ spread 
on the seat of a sovereign, &c. 

[1774.—“ The apartment was full of people 
seated on Nlsmets (felts of camel hair) 
spread round the sides of the room. . . 
Hanvoay, Hid. Account of British Trade, 
I. 226.] 

1815.—"That chief (Temugin or Chingiz), 
we are informed, after addressing the Kbans 
in an eloquent harangue, was seated upon 
a black felt or nummnd, and reminded of 
the importance of the duties to which he was 
called. — Malcolm, H. of Persia, i. 410. 

[1819.— " A Kattie throws a nunda on his 
mars.”— Tram. Lit. Soc. Bo. i. 279.] 

1828.—" la a two-poled tent of a great 
sise, and lined with yellow woollen stuff of 
Europe, sat Nader Koolee Khan, upon a 
ooanenumud... ."—The KwzUbash, i. 254. 

[1860.—" The nativas use (for their tents) 
a sort of woollen stuff, about half an inch 


thick, called ‘ numbda-' ... By the bye, 
this word ‘numbda’ is said to be the origin 
of the word nomade, because tbe nomad» 
tribes used the same material for their tents "" 

(!)— Letter in Notes and Queries, 1st ser. i. 342.] 

NUMEBICAL AFFIXES, CO¬ 
EFFICIENTS, or DETERMIN¬ 
ATIVES.* What is meant by these 
expressions can perhaps lie best eluci¬ 
dated by an extract from the Malay 
Grammar of the late venerable John 
Crawfurd: 

“ In the enumeration of certain 
objects, the Malay has a peculiar 
idiom which, as far as I know, dries 
not exist in any other language of the 
Archipelago. It is of the same nature 
as the word ‘ head,’ as we use it in the 
tale of cattle, or ‘sail ’ iu the enumera¬ 
tion of ships ; but in Malay it extend.* 
to manv familiar objects. Alai, of 
which the original meaning has not 
lieen ascertained, is applied to such 
tenuous objects as leaves, grasses, &c. ; 
Batana, meaning ‘stem,’ or ‘trunk,’ to 
trees, logs, siiears, and javelins; Baidak, 
of which the meaning has not been 
ascertained, to such objects as rings ; 
Bidanrj , which means ‘spreading’ or 
‘spacious,’ to mats, carpets, thatch, 
sails, skins, and hides; Biji, ‘seeds,’ 
to corn, seeds, stones, pebbles, gems, 
eggs, the eyes of animals, lumps, and 
candlesticks,” and so on. Crawfurd 
names 8 or 9 other terms, one or 
other of which is always used in 
company with the numeral, in en- 
numerating different classes of objects, 
as if, in English, idiom should compel 
us to say ‘two stems of spears,’ ‘four 
spreads of carpets,’ ‘six corns of 
diamonds.’ As a matter of fact we 
do s|ieak of 20 head of cattle, 10 file of 
soldiers, 100 sail of ships, 20 pieces of 
cannon, a dozen stand of rifles. But 
still the practice is in none of these 
cases obligatory, it is technical and ex¬ 
ceptional ; insomuch that I remember, 
when a boy, in old Reform-Bill days, 
and when disturbance* were expected 
in a provincial town, hearing it stated 
by a well-informed lady that a great 
proprietress in the neighbourhood was 
bo alarmed that she had ordered from 
town a whole stand of muskets t 
To some small extent the idiom 
occurs also in other European languages. 


* Other term* applied have been Nwmemlta, 
[uantitattve Auxffiarlee, Numeral Auxiliaries, 
cgregttivm, 4c. 
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including French and German. Of 
French I don’t remember any example 
now except tttc (de betail), nor of 
German except Stiick, which is, how* 
ever, almost as universal as the 
Chinese pieccy. A quaint example 
dwells in my memory of a German 
courier, who, when asked whether he 
had any employer at the moment, 
replied: ‘Jo freilich! dreizehn Stuck 
At Afrikaner!’ 

The same peculiar idiom that has 
been described in the extract from 
Crawfurd as existing in Malay, is 
found also in Burmese. The Burmese 
affixes seem to be more numerous, and 
their classification to he somewhat 
more arbitrary and sophisticated. 
Thus oo% a root implying ‘chief’ or 
‘first,* is applied to kings, divinities, 
priests, &c.; YauJc , ‘a male,’ to 
rational beings not divine; (Juung, ‘a 
brute beast,’ to irrational beings ; Pya 
implying superficial extent, to dollars, 
countries, dishes, blankets, &e. ; Lvn , 
implying rotundity, to eggs, loaves, 
bottles, cups, toes, fingers, candles, 
bamboos, hands, feet, &c. ; Tueng and 
Gyaung, ‘extension in a straight line,’ 
to rods, lines, spears, roads, &c. 

The same idiom exists in Siamese, 
and traces of it appear in some of the 
vocabularies that have been collected 
of tribes on the frontier of China and 
Tibet, indicated by the fact that the 
numerals in such vocabularies in 
various instances show identity of 
origin in the, essential part of the 
numeral, whilst a different aspect is 
given to the whole word bv a variation 
m what appears to he the numeral- 
affix'*' (or what Mr. Brian Hodgson 
calls the ‘servile affix’). The iaioiu 
exists in the princijml vernaculars of 
China itself, and it is a transfer of 
this idiom from Chinese dialects to 
Pigeon-English which has produced 
the piece y, which in that quaint jargon 
seems to be used as the universal 
numerical affix (“Two piccey cooly,” 
“ three piecey dollai&c.). 

This one pigeon phrase represents 
scores that are used in the vernaculars. 
For in some languages the system lias 
taken what seems an extravagant 
development, which must form a 
great difficulty in the acquisition of 


* 8m Sir H. Yale’s Introductory Kttay to Cepfc. 
GUI's River of GoMrw Sand, ed. 1881, pp. [1J7J, 


colloquial use by foreigners. Some 
approximate statistics on this subject 
will be given below. 

The idiom is found in Japanese and 
Corean. but it is in these cases possibly 
not indigenous, but an adoption from 
the Chinese. 

It is found in several languages of 
C. America, i.e. the Quicli4 of Guate¬ 
mala, the Nahault of Mexico Proper; 
and in at least two other languages 
(Tep and Pirinda) of the same region. 
The following are given as the co¬ 
efficients or determinatives chiefly 
used in the (Kahualt or) Mexican. 
Compare them with the examples of 
Malay and Burmese usage already 
given : 

Tdl (a stone) used for roundish or 
cylindrical objects; e.g: eggs, beanS, 
cacao lieans, cherries, pnekly-pears, 
Spauish loaves, &c., also tor books, ana 
fowls: 

Fantli (?) for long rows of persona 
and things ; also for walls and furrows : 

Tiamantli (from vuma, to spread on 
the ground), for shoes, dishes, basins, 
paper, &c., also for speeches and 
sermons: 

Olotl (maize-grains) for ears of 
maize, cacao-pons, bananas: also for 
flint arrow-heads (see W. v. Hvmboldt , 
Kaun-Spruche , ii. 265). 

1 have, by the kind aid of my 
friend Professor Terrien de la Couperie, 
compiled a list of nearly fifty languages 
in which this curious idiom exists. 
But it takes up too much space to be 
inserted here. I may, however, give 
his statistics of the number of such 
determinatives, as assigned in the 

f rammars of some of these languages 
n Chinese vernaculars, from 33 in 
the Shanghai vernacular to 110 in 
that of Fuchau. In Corean, 12; in 
Japanese, 16; m Annamite, 106; in 
Siamese, 24 ; in Shan, 42 ; in Burmese, 
40 ; in Malay and Javanese, ID. 

If I am not mistaken, the pro¬ 
pensity to give certain technical and 
appropriated titles to couples of 
certain beasts and birds, which had 
such an extensive development in old 
English sporting phraseology, and still 
partly survives, had its root in the 
same state of mind, viz. difficulty in 
grasping the idea of abstract numbers, 
and a dislike to their use. Some light 
to me was, many years ago, thrown 
upon this feeling, and on the origin 
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of the idiom of whichfc-we have been 
speaking, by a passage in a modern 
book, which is the more noteworthy 
as the author does not make toy 
reference to the existence of tins 
idiom in any language, and possibly 
was not aware of it: 


“ On entering into conversation with the 
{Red) Indian, it becomes speedily apparent 
that he is unable to comprehend the idea of 
■abstract numbers. They exist in his mind 
only as associated ideas. He has a distinct 
conception of five dogs or five deer, but he 
is so unaccustomed to the idea of number 
as a thing apart from specific objects, that 
I have tried in vain to get an Indian to 
admit that the idea of the number five, as 
associated in his mind with fire dogs, is 
identical, as far as number is concerned, 
with that of five fingers. ”—( Wilton's Pre¬ 
historic Man, 1st ed. ii. 470.) [Also see 
Tytor , Primitive Culture, 2nd ed. i. 252 »eqq.}. 


Thus it-seems prolwble that the uae 
of the numeral co-efficient, whether 
in the Malay idiom or in our old 
sporting phraseology, is a kind of 
survival of the effort to bridge the 
difficulty felt, in identifying abstract 
numbers as applied to different objects, 
the introduction of a common 
concrete term. 

Traces of a like tendency, though 
probably grown into a mere fashion 
and artificially developed, are common 
in Hindustani and Persian, especially 
in the official written style of mutiskit, 
who delight in what seemed to me, 
before my attention was called to the 
Indo-Chinese idiom, the wilful sur¬ 
plusage («.</.) of two ‘ sheets ’ (Jard) of 
letters, also used with quilts, carpets, 
Ac.; three ‘ persons ’ (nafar) of nar- 
kandazes; five 'rope ’ (rdt) of buffaloes ; 
ten ‘chains’ (zanjir) of elephants; 
twenty ‘grips’ ( iabza ) of swords, &c. 
Bnt 1 was not aware’ of the extent of 
the idiom in the munshVt repertory 
till 1 found it displayed m Mr. 
Camegy’s Kaehahri Technicalities, under 
the head of Mufrdwara (Idioms or 
Phrases). Besides those just Quoted, 
we there find > adad (‘number^ used 
with coins, utensils, and sleeveless 
garments; ddna (‘grain’) with pearls 
and coral beads; dost (‘hand^ with 
falcons, Ac., shields, and robes of 
honour; jild (volume, lit. ‘skin’) 
with books; muhdr (‘nose-bit’) with 
camels; Pita (‘ portion,’ piecey /) with 
precious stones, gardens, tanks, fields, 
letters; manxil (‘a stage on a journey, 
an alighting place 1 ) with tents, boats, 


houses, carriages, beds, howdas, Ac.; 
tOz (‘an instrument 1 ) with guitars, 
Ac.; riUc (‘thread’) with necklaces of 
all sorts, Ac. Several of these, with 
others purely Turkish, are used also 
! in Osmanli Turkish.'* 

NUNGATHB&, a Rich cakes made 
by the Mahommedans in W. India 
chiefly imported into Bombay from 
Surat. [There is a Pers. word, ndn- 
IfraMi, ‘ bread of Cathay or China,’ with 
which this word has been connected. 
But Mr. Weir, Collector of Surat, 
writes that it is really nnnkkutdi, Pers. 
ndn, ‘bread,’ and Mahr. khat, that, 
'six’; meaning a special kind of cake 
composed of six ingredients—wheat- 
flour, eggB. sugar, butter or ghee, 
leaven produced from toddy or grain, 
and almonds.] 

[NUT, s. Hind, noth, Skt. nadd, 
‘tne nose.’ The nose-ring worn by 
Indian women. 

[1819.—“An old fashioned nuth or nose¬ 
ring, stuck full of precious or false stones.” 
— Trant. Lit. ttoc. Bo. i. 284. 

[1832. — “The ant (nose-ring) of gold 
wire, on which is strung a ruby lietween 
two pearls, worn only by married women.” 
— Mrs. Meer Honan Alt, Oi an*. i. 45.] 

NUT PROMOTION, s. From its 
supposed indigestible character, the 
kernel of the cashew-nut is so called 
in 8. India, where, roasted and hot, 
j it is a favourite dessert dish. [See 
Liruchoten, Hak. Soc. ii 28.] 

NUZZBB, s. Hind, from Ar. nazr 
or nazar (prop. nadhr\ primarily e n, 
vow or votive offering 1 ; but, in 
ordinary use, a ceremonial present, 
properly an offering from an inferior 
to a superior, the converse of 
The root is the same as that of Naza- 
rite (Numbers, vi. 2). 

[1765.— “The congratulatory naiin, Ac., 
shall be set opposite my ordinary expenses; 
uid if ought remains, it shall go to Poplar, 
or some other hospital.” — tatter of Ld. 
Clive, Sept. 30, in Verriet, View of Bengal, 127. 


* Home details on the subject of these deter¬ 
minatives, in reference to language* on the eastern 
border of India, will be foanam Prof. Max Midler's 
letter to Bunsen in the latter’s Ovttt nee of Me PMl. 
of Universal History, i. 890 nog .; as well as In 
W. von Humboldt, quoted above, prof. Max 
Mttller refers to Humboldt’s Complete Porb, vL 
402; but this I have not been able to find, nor. 
In either writer, any suggested rationale of the 
Idiom. 
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[o. 1775.—“The Oorernor lays before the 
board two bags . . . which were presented 
to him in simn. . . ."—Progs, of Council, 
quoted by Fox in speech against W. 
Hastings, in Bond, iv. 201.] 

1762.—"Col. Monaon was a man of high 
and hospitable household expenses; and so 
determined against receiving of presents, 
that he would not only not touch a naxier 
(a few silver rupees, or perhaps a gold 
mohor) always presented by country gen¬ 
tlemen, according to their rank. . . 

Price'i Tracts, ii. 61. 

1785. — “ Presents of ceremony, called 
nuxiers, were to many a great portion of 
their subsistence. . . ."—Letter in Life of 
Colebrooke, 16. 

1786. —Tippoo, even in writing to the 
French Governor of Pondicherv, whom it 
was his interest to conciliate, and in acknow¬ 
ledging a present of 500 muskets, cannot 
restrain his insolence, but calls thorn "sent 
by way of ausr.”-~»S 'elect Letters if Tippoo, 
8/7. 

1809.—“The Aumil himself offered the 
naxur of fruit.”— I A. Valentin , i. 453. 

[1832. — “ I . . . looked to the Meer 
for explanation; he told me to accept 
Muckabeg's ‘nuxxa.’” — Mis. Meer Hasson 
Ali, Olsen:n.i. i. 198.] 

1876.—“The Standard has the following 
curious pieco of news in its Court Circular 
of a few days ago :— 

*Sir Salar Jung was presented to the 
Queen by the Marquis of Salisbury, and 
offered his Muggur as a token of allegiance, 
which her Majesty touched and returned.'” 
- -Punch-, July 15. 

For the true sense of the word so deli¬ 
ciously introduced instead of Nuxxer,- see 

MUGGUB. 


o 


OABT, s. A coco-nut garden. The 
word is peculiar to Western India, and 
is a corruption of Port, orta (now more 
usually horta). “Any man’s par¬ 
ticular allotment of coco-nut trees in 
the groves at Mahim or Girgaum is 
spoken of as his o&rt.” (Sir G. 
Birdwood). 

1564. —“. . . e me pros de faisar merce 
a dita cidade emfatiota para sempro quo a 
octal 19 a des ortu dos moradorea Portu- 
gueaes o christS os quo nesta cidade de Goa 
e ilha tl . . . possao vender. . . .” Ac.— 
Proclamation qf Dorn Sebastian, in A rchiv. 
Port Orient, fasc. 2, 157. 

0. 1610 .—“II yam grand nombre de 
Palnero ou orta, oomme vous diriea id de 
dm vergers, plains d’arbrea de Cocoa, plan tax 


8ld stbait. 

bian praa h pragymais ils ne viennent qu’fes 
liaux aqnatiques at has. . . .”— Pyrard de 
Laval.u. 17-18; [Hak. Soc. ii. 28]. 

, 1618.—“ E os naturaee habit&o ao longo do 
pro de Malaca, em sous pomares e orthai." 
— Qodinko deJEredia, 11. 

1678.—“ Old Goa . .. her Soil is luxurioas 
and Campaign, and abounds with Rich 
Inhabitants, whose Rural Palaces are im¬ 
mured with Groves and Hortoa.”— Fryer, 
154. 

[1749. — “. . . as well Vargents (Port. 
vargem, * a held ’} lands as Hortoa."—Letter 
in Logan, Malabar, iii. 48.] 

e. 1760.—“As to the Oarts, or Coco-nut 
groves, they make the most considerable 
part of the landed property.”— Grose, i. 47. 

1798.—“For sale. . . . That neat and 
commodious Dwelling House built by Mr. 
William Beal; it is situated in a most lovely 
Oart. . . —Bombay Courier, Jan. 12. 

OBANG, s. Jap. Oh’o-ban, lit. 
‘greater division.’ The name of a 
large oblong Japanese gold piece, 
similar to the kob&ng (q.v.), but of 
10 times the value; 5 to 6 inches in 
length and 3 to 4 inches in width, 
j w ith an average weight of 2564 grs. 
! troy. First Issued in 1580, and mat 
, in 1860. Tavernier has a representa* 
j tion of one. 

! |1662. — “A thousand Osbans of gold, 

which amount to forty seven thousand 
Thayh . or Crowns.”— Mandefslo, E.T. Bk, 
ii. 147 (Stanf. Diet.). 

[1859.—“The largest gold coin known is 
the Obang, a most inconvenient circulating 
medium, as it is nearly six inches in length, 
and three inches and a half in breadth.”— 
OHphant, Narrative <f Mission, ii. 232.] 

OLD STBA1T, n.p. This is an old 
name of the narrow strait between the 
island of Singapore and the mainland, 
wh ich was the old passage followed by 
ships passing towards China, but lias 
long been abandoned for the wider 
strait south of Singapore and north of 
Bintang. It is called by the Malays 
Soldi Tambran, from an edible fish 
called by the last name. It is the 
Strait of Singapura of some of the old 
navigators; whilst the wider southern 
strait was known as New Strait or 
Governor’s Straits (q.v.). 

1727. — Johort Lami, which is 

sometimes the Place of that Sling’s Resid¬ 
ence, and has the Benefit of a fine deep 
large River, which admits of two Entrances 
into it. The smallest is from the Westward, 
called by Europeans the Straights of Sine o- 
;pore, but by toe Natives SoUeta ds Brae” 
\i.e. SaUU Tambran, as above).—A. EmhAm, 
ii. 92; [ed. 1744]. 
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I860.— -“The Old Straits, through which 
formerly oar Indiamen passed on taeir way 
to China, are from 1 to 2 miles in width, 
and except where a few clearings hare been 
made . . . with the shores on both sides 
covered with dense jungle . . . doubtless, 
in old times, an isolated vessel . . . must 
have kept a good look out against attack 
from piratical prahvs darting out from one 
of the numerous creeks.”— Caw-nagh, linn, 
of an Indian Official, 285-6. 

OLLAH, s. Tam. dlai, Mai. ala. 

A palm-leaf; Imt especially the leaf 
of the Palmyra (BorassusjUwtUifonnis) 
as prepared for writing on, often, lmt 
incorrectly, termed c&djan (q.v.). In 
older books the term ola generally 
means a native letter; often, as in 
some cases below, a written order. A 
very good account of the royal scribes 
at Calicut, and their mode of writing, 
is given by Barbosa as follows:— 

1516.—“The King of Calecut keeps many 
clarks constantly in his palace ; they aro all 
in one room, separate and far from the king, 
sitting on benches, and there they write all 
the affairs of the king's revenue, and his alms, 
and the pay which is given to all, and the 
complaints which are presented to the king, 
and, at the same time, the accounts of the 
collectors of taxes. All this is on broad stiff 
leaves of the palm-tree, without ink, with 
pons of iron; they write their letters in lines 
drawn like ours, and write in the same direc¬ 
tion as we do. Each of these clerks has great 
bundles of these written leaves, and whom¬ 
ever they go they carry them under their ; 
arms, ana the iron pen in their hands . . . 
and amongst these are 7 or 8 who are great, 
confidants of the king, and men held in ; 
great honour, who always stand before him 
with their pens in their hand and a bundle 
of paper under their arm ; and each of 
them has always several of those leaves in ] 
blank but signed at the top by the king, and 
when he commands them to despatch any 
business they write it on these leaves.” - i 
Pp. 110-111, liak. Soc., but translation 
modified. 

1553.—“All the Gentiles of India . . . 
when they wish to commit anything to 
written record, do it on certain palm-leaves 
which they call olla, of the breadth of two 
fingers.”— Burro*, I. ix. 3. 

„ “ All the rest of the town was of 

wood, thatched with a kind of palm-leaf, 
which they call ola.”— Ibid. I. iv. vii. 

1561. — “All this was written by the 
kind’s writer, whose business it is to pre¬ 
pare bis olas, which are palm-leaves, which 
they use for writing-paper, scratching it 
with an iron point. — Correa, n 212-213. 
Correa useoAho wozd in three applications; 
(a) for a palm-leaf as just quoted; (6) for 
a palm-leaf letter; and (c)for (Coco) palm- 
leaf thatch. 

1563. — “. . . in the Maldiva Islands 
they make a kind of vessel which with its 


nails, its sails, and its oordage is all made 
of palm; with the fronds (which we oall 
Olla in Malavor) they cover houses and 
vessels.”— Garcia, f. 6/. 

1586.— “I answered that 1 was from 
Venice, that my name was Gasporo Balbi 
. . . and that I brought the emeralds from 
Venice expressly to present to his majesty, 
whose fame for goodness, courtesy, and 
greatness Hew through all the world . .’. 
and all this was written down on an olio, 
and read by the aforesaid ‘ Master of the 
Word’ to his Majesty."— (i. Balbi, f. 104. 

„ “But to show that be did this as 
a matter of justice, he sent a further order 
that nothing should be done till they re¬ 
ceived an olla, or letter of his sign manual 
written in letters of gold ; and so he (the 
King of I’egh) ordered all the families of 
those nobles to be kept prisoners, oven to 
the women big with child, and the infants 
in bands, and so he caused the whole of 
them to be led upon the said scaffolding; 
and then tbo king sent the olla, ordering 
them to be burnt; and the Decagini exe¬ 
cuted the order, and burned the whole of 
them."—-/forf. f. 112-113. 

[1598.--“Savles which they make of the 
leaves, which leaves are called Olas.” — 

' Linsclu-O n, Milk. ,SoC. li. 45. 

! [ltil 1. — “Two Ollfths, one to Gimpa 
1 Raya. . . ." — /Mncers, Letters, i. 154.] 

1626. — “The writing was on leaves of 
, Palme, which they call Olla." — Purchase 
: Pilgrimage, 554. 

| 1673. The houses aro low, and thatched 

. with ollas of the Cococ-Troca."— Fryer, 66. 

c. 1690. - . . Ola peeuliaritor Ma- 

labaris dicta, et inter alia Papyri loco 
ndhibetur.” - -Huviphius, j. 2. 

17i8.— “. . . Damulinn Leaves, com¬ 
monly called Oles."- Prop. vj th * Gospel * 
Ac , lii. -57. 

1760.— “ lie /King Alompra) said he would 
give orders for Olios t<> l<e made out for de¬ 
livering of what Englishmen were in his- 
Kingdom tome.” - Copt. A/us, in iMtlrgntple, 
Or. Hep. i. 377. 

1806.— “Many persons had their Oil aha 
in their hands, writing the sermon in Tamil 
shorthand.”— Buchanan, Christian He*. 2nd 
cd. 70. 

1860. — “Tlie books of the Singhalese 
aro formed to-day, as they have been for 
ages [«ast, of olas, or strips taken from the 
young leaves of the Talipot or the Palmyra 
palm. 11 — Tcnnent, Ceylon, i. 512. 

1870.--“. . . Pn manuscrit sur oil SI. 
. . Jin iie Critique, June 11, 374. 

OMEDWAUB, s. Hind, from 
Pers. ummtdwdr (uwi nud, umed,, ‘hope *1; 
literally, therefore, ‘a hopeful one 5 ; 
i.e. “an expectant, a candidate for em¬ 
ployment, one who awaits a favour- 
! able answer to some representation ot 
| request." (Wikon.) 
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1816.—“The thoughts of being three or 
four years an omeedmur, and of staying out 
here till fifty deterred me.”— M. ElpMn- 
j tone, in Life, i. 344. 

OMLAH, s. This is properly the 
Ar. pi. ’amalat', ’amald, of ’dmil (see 
AUHIL). It is applied on the Bengal 
side of India to the native officers, 
clerks, and other staff of a civil court 
or cutcherry (q.v.) collectively. 

c. 1778.—“ I was at this place met by the 
Omlah or officers belonging tu the establish¬ 
ment, who hailed my arrival in a variety of 
boats dressed out for the occasion." - Hon. 
It. Lindsay, in Lifts of the Lindsays, iii. 167. 

1866.—“ At the worst we will hint to the 
OmlahB to discover a fast which it is neces¬ 
sary they shall keep with great solemnity." 
— Trercti/au, The Jhnvk Hung alow, in Fraser, 
lxxiii. 390. 

The use of an English plural, omltths, here 
is incorrect and unusual ; though omrahs is 
used (see next word). 

1878.—. . the subordinate managers, 
young, inexperienced, and altogether in the 
hands of the Omlah.’’ —/.</<■ in the Mofusril, 
ii. 6. 


OMRAH, s. This is properly, like; 
the bust, word, an Ar. pi. ( Unmrd , 
pi. of A mlr —see AMEER), and should 
l»e applied collectively to the higher 
officials at a IWahominedan Court, 
especially that of the (treat Mdgul. 
But in old European narratives it is 
used as a siaguliu* for a lord or grandee 
of that Court,; and indeed in Hindu¬ 
stani the word was similarly used, for 
we have a Hind, plural umardydn, 
* omrahs.’ From tne remarks and 
quotations of Blochtnann, it would 
seem that Mansabddrs (see MUNSUB- 
DARX from the commandant of 1000 
upwards, were styled umard-i-kabiir, 
or uviara-i-izdm, ‘Great Amirs’; and 
these would be the Oinrahs properly. 
Certain very high officials were styled 
Amir-ul-Umard (Jin, i. 239 - 240 ), a 
title used first at the Court of the 
Caliphs. 

1616.—" Two Oinrahs who are great Com¬ 
manders .”—Sir T. Roe. 


appellant OxuasraudM."— Mandelslv, Fane, 
1659, p. in. 

1663.—" 11 y a quantity d’elephans dam 
lee Indes . . les Omaraa s’en seruent par 

f randeur." — Oe la Boullayc - le - Uonz, ed. 

657, p. 2S0. 

c. 1664.—“ It is not to be thought that 
the Omrah*, or Lords of the Mogul* Court, 
are sons of great Families, as in France , . . 
these Omrahs then arc commonly but Ad¬ 
venturers and Strangers of all sorts of 
Nations, some of them slaves; most of them 
without instruction, which the Mogul thus 
raiseth to Dignities as he thinks good, and 
degrades them again, as ho pleaseth.”— 
Bernier, E.T. 66; [ed. Constable, 211]. 

c. 1666. —“ Les Omra* sont les grand 
seigneurs du Roiaume, qui sont pour la 
plupart Persons ou fils de Persans.”— Theve- 
not, v. 307. 

1673.—"The President . . . has a Noise 
of Trumpets ... an Horse of Shite led 
liefore him, a Mirrhaf (sce.MORCHAL) (a 
Kan of Ostrich Feathers) to keep off the Sun, 
as tho Ombr&ha or (treat Men have.”— 
Fryer, 86. 

1676.— 

" Their standard, planted on the liattlement, 
Despair and death among tho soldiers 
sent; 

You tho Isild Omrah tumbled from the 
wall, 

And shouts of vic tory pursued the fall.” 

| Jlrydf.i, A nrengfbt, ii. 1, 

1 1710.— “ Donna Juliana ... let the 

| Hcer Aniba«s-adur know . . . that the 
Emperor had ordered the Ammaraws Enay 
Ulluh Chan (Ac.) to take cure of our in¬ 
terests."— Va/entijn, iv. Semite, 284. 

1727.--“ You made several complaints 
against former Governors, all of which 1 
have hero from several of my Umbra*-”— 
Firman of A ttrangpih, in .4. Hamilton, ii. 227; 
[ed. 1744, i. 231]. 

1791.—“. . . les OmrabB ou grands 
1 seigneurs Indiens. . . B. d>’ St. Pierre, 
j Iai Chaumiire huiienne, 32. 

OMIJM WATER, s. A common 
domestic medicine iti S. India, made 
from the strong-smelling carminative 
seeds of an umbelliferous plant, Varum, 
ropticum , Benth. (Ptychotis coptira, and 
Ptych. Ajmmn of Deeand.), called in 
Tamil omam, [which conies from the 
,Skt. yamdni , yardin ', in Hind, ajwdti.] 
See Hanbury ami Fliickiger, 269. 


[ „ “The King lately sent out two 

Ymbni with horse to fetch him in."— Ibid. 
Hak. Soc. ii. 417; in the same page he writes 
Vmreis, and in ii. 445, Vmraes.] 
o. 1630.—“ Howbeit, out of this prodigious 
rent, goes yearely many great payments: to 
his Lieutenants of Provinces, andVmbrayes 
of Townes and Forts .”—Sir T. Herbert, p. 65. 

1688.—“ Et sous le commandement de 
plusieurs autre# seigneurs de oeux qu'ils 


OOJYNE, n.p. UJjayani, or, in the 
modern vernacular, Ujjain, one of the 
most ancient of Indian cities, and one 
of their seven sacred cities. It was the 
capital of King Vikramaditva, and 
was the first meridian of Hindu astro¬ 
nomers, from which they calculated 
their longitudes. 
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The of Ujjain loigjed to a 
curious imbroglio in the iute^retation 
of the Arabian geographers. Its 
meridian, as we have just mentioned, 
was the zero of longitude among the 
Hindus. The Arab writers borrowing 
from‘the Hindus wrote the name ap¬ 
parently A tin, but this by the mere 
omission of a diacritical point became 
Aria, and from the Arabs passed to 
medieval Christian geographers as the 
name of an imaginary point on the 
equator, the intersection of the central 
meridian with that circle. Further, 
this point, or transposed city, hod 
probably been represented on maps, as 
we often see cities on medieval maps, 
by a cupola or the like. And hence 


"Cupola of the Earth” (AUkvbba al- 
ardh) became an established common¬ 
place for centuries in geographical 
tables or statements. The idea was 
that just 180 s of the earth’s circumfer¬ 
ence was habitable, or at any rate cog-, 
nizable as such, and this meridian of 
Arin bisected this habitable hemi¬ 
sphere. But as the western limit ex¬ 
tended to the Fortunate Isles, it 
bdfeaine manifest to the Arabs that the 
central meridian could not be so far 
east as the Hindu meridian of Arin 
(or of Lanka, i.fi. Ceylon). (See quota¬ 
tion from the AryabkaUa, under JAVA.) 
They therefore shifted it westward, 
but shifted the mystic Arin along the 
equator westward also. We find also 
among medieval European students (as 
with Koger Bacon, below), a confusion 
between Arin and Syene. This Rein- 
aud supposes to have arisen from the 
’Eagtok ifxr6pum of Ptolemy, a place 
which he locates on the Zanzibar 
coast, and approximating to the shifted 
position of Arin. But it is perhaps 
more likely that the confusion arose 
from some survival of the real name 
A An. Many conjectures were vainly 
made as to the origin of Arym, and 
M. Sedillot was very positive that 
nothing more could be learned of it 
than he had been able to learn. But 
the late M. Reinaud completely solved 
the mystery by pointing out that Arin 
was simply a corruption of Ujiain. 
Even in Arabic the mistake had Deen 
thoroughly ingrained, insomuch that 
the word Arin had been adopted as a 
generic name for a place of medium 
temperature or qualities (see JorjdtO, 
quoted belowX 


o. A.D. 150.—/SariXrtw Tia#- 
wofc”— PM. VII. i. 08. 

o. 880.—"The Equator bums between 
east and west through an Island situated 
between Hind and Habash (Abyssinia), 
and a little south of those two countries. 
This point, half way between north and south 
is cut by the point (meridian?) half way be¬ 
tween the Eternal Islands and the extremity 
of China; it is what is called The Cupola of 
the Earth.”— Majid*, i. 180-181. 

c. 1020.—" Les Astronomes . . . ont fait 
oorrespondre la ville d'Odjein aveo le lieu 
qui dans le tableau des villas ins&d dans les 
tables astronomiques a re$u le nom d’Arin, 
et qui est suppose situg sur les bords de la 
mer. Blau entre Odjein et la mer, il y a 
prfcs de eent yodjana*.” — Al-Ririnl, quoted 
by Reinaud, Intro, to Abulftda, p. ocxlv. 

o. J267.—“ Bferidianum vero latus !riht 
descend it a tropica Capricorn!, et eeeat 
aequinoetialem ciroulutn apud Montem 
Maleum et regions* ei conterminos et 
transit per St/enem, quae nunc Arym voca- 
tur. Mam in libro oursuum planetarum 
dioitur quod duplex est Syene; una sab 
solstitio . . . alia sub aequinoctiali oirculo, 
de quA nunc e*t serino, distans per xo gradus 
ab Occident®, sed magts ab oriente elongatur 
propter hoc, quod longitudo habitabilis 
major est quam medietas coeli vel terras, 
et hoc versus oriente in .”—Roger Baton, Opus 
Majus, ed. London, 1633, p. 196. 

c. 1300.—"Sous la ligne gquinoxiale, au 
milieu du monde, lit ou il n’y a pas de 
latitude, se trouve le point de la correlation 
servant de centre aux parties que se coupent 
entre elles. . . . Dans tat endroit et sur 
oe point se trouve le lieu nomui6 Covpole 
de Alin ou Coupole de Arin. IA est un 
ch A t ea u grand, «ev6 et d’un acc^s difficile. 
Suivant Ibn-Alaraby, cost le s£jour dea 
demons et la trdne d’Eblis, , . . Las Indians 
parieut (igalement do ce lieu, et dlhitent 
des fables a son sujet." -/I rahie C os mography, 
quoted by Reinaud, p. eexliii. 

o. 1400.—"Alia (at arin. he lieu d’nne 
proportion moyenne dans les choees . . . un 
point sur la terra A une hauteur dgale dee 
aeux poles, sn sorto que la nuit n’y empihte 
point sur la durie du jour, ui Iq jour sur la 
aurie de la nuit. Ce mot a pasad dans 
l’ussge ordinaire, pour signifier d’une manifcre 
glntfrale un lieu d’une temperature may* 


1498. Ptolemy and tbo other philoso¬ 
phers, who have written upon the globe, 
thought that it was sphoncal, believing that 
this hemisphere was round as well aa that in 
which they themselves dwelt, the centre of 
which was in the island of Aria, which is 
under the equinoctial line, between the 
Arabian Gulf and the Gulf of Persia. 
/setter of Cofumbus, on his Third Voyage, to 
the King and Queen. Major’s Trand.,U*k. 
Soo. 2nd ed. 135. 

[c. 1688.—"From thence we went to 
Vrini and Serringe. . . ."—it. Fitek in 

Mail. ii. 886. 
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[1610.—“ Tim. the Cheefe Citty of 
Malwa.”—jSfir tTrm, Hak. 800 . ii. 879.] 

0 .1060.—“Dere haying understood what 
passed at Eugenes, fell Into that choler 
against Kaeem Kan-, that it was thought he 
would have out off his head.”— Bernier , B.T. 
p. 18; [ed. Constable, 41]. 

1786.—“ The City of XJgm is very ancient, 
a»wi said to have been the Residence of the 
Prince Biodr Majit, whose is now 
Current among the Hindus.”— Sir C. Malet, 
in Dalrynple, Or. Rep. i. 268. 

OOOLOOBALLONG, s. Malay, 
Ulubalang, a choeen warrior, a 
champion. [Mr. Skeat notes: “ hulu 
or ulu certainly means ‘head,’ especi¬ 
ally the head of a Raja, and baking 

S ’ My means ‘ people *; hence ulu- 
, ‘men of the head,’ or ‘body- 
1 

0 . 1546.—" Four of twelve gates that were 
in the Town were opened, thorough each of 
the Which sallied forth one of the four Cap- 
taines with his company, having first sent 
out for Spies into the Camp six Orobalons 
of the most valiant that were about the 
King. . . .”— Pinto (in Cogan), p. 280. 

1088.—“ The 500 gentlemen Orobalang 
wero either slain or drowned, with all the 
Janizaries.”— Dryden, Life of Xavier, 211. 

1784.—(At Acheen) "there are five great 
officers of state who are named Haha Rajah, 
TaxAm&na (see LAXXMANA), Raja Oolah, 
Ooloo Baltaf, and Porkab Rajah.”— 
Forrret, V. to Mergui, 41. 

1811.—“ The ulu balnng are military 
officers, forming the body-guard of the 
Sultan, and prepared on all occasions to 
execute his orders.”— Mar mien, H. of Su¬ 
matra , 3rd ed. 361. 

OOPLAH, & Cow dung patted into 
cakes, and dried and stacked for fuel. 
Hind. upld. It is in S. India called 
bratty (q.v.). 

1072.—“The allowance of cowdunge and 
wood was—for every basket of cowdunge, 
2 cakes for the Gentu Pagoda; for Peddi- 
nagg the watchman, of every baskett of 
cowdunge, 6 cakes.”— Order* at Ft. St. Geo., 
Note* and Baste, i. 66 . 

[Another name for the fuel is kandd. 

[1809.—“. . . small fiat cakes of cow-dung, 
mixed with a little chopped straw and water, 
and dried in the sun, are used for fuel; 
they are called kundhaa. . . ."—-Broughton, 
Letter* from a Mahratta Camp, ed. 1892, 
p. 168. J 


p. 168. J 

This fuel which is also common in 
Egypt and Western Asia, appears to 
have been not unknown even in 
England a century ago, thus:— 

1789.—" We rode about 20 miles that day 
(near Woburn), the country ... is very 


open, witk&ttle or no weed. They have 
even lcssMal than w# {i.e. la fcott wt ), and 
the poor bum cow-dung, wUsh they scrape 
off tee ground, and set up to bum as we ao- 
divot* (Ce. turf)."— Lord Mimic, in Life, L 301. 

1803. — A passage in Ur. Marsh’s Mm 
and Nature, p. 242, contains a similar fact 
in reference to the practice, in cousequenee 
of the absence of wood, in France between 
Grenoble and Briaafon. 

[For the use of this fuel, in Tartary 
under the name of argoli, see Hue, 
Travel s, 2nd ed. i. 23. Numerous- 
examples of its use are collected in 8 
ser. Note* and Queries, iv. 226,,277, 
377, 417. 

[c. 1600.—"The plates (in refining gold) 
having been washed in clean water, are . . , 
covered with oowdung, which in Hindi is 
called uplah.”— Ain, ed. Bloekmann, i. 21. 

1828.—"We next proceeded to the 
Ooplee Wallee’s Bastion, as it is most 
erroneously termed by the Mussulmans, 
being literally in English a ‘ Brattee,’ or 
‘dried oowdung—Woman’s Tower.’ . . 
(This is the Upri Burj, or ‘Lofty Tower' 
of Bijapur, for which see Bombay Gazetteer, 
xxiii. 638).— Wehh, MHilary Reminiscence!, 
ii. 318 esq.] 

[OOBD, OORUD, s. Hind. urad. 
A variety of ddl (see DHALL) or pulsg, 
the produce of Phaseolus radiatus. 
“ Ura is the most highly prized of. all 
the pulses of the genus Phaseolus, and 
is largely cultivated in all parts of 
India” (IVatt, Econ. Diet. vi. pt. i. 102, 
seqg.). 

[1792.—“The stalks of theoordare hispid 
in a lesser degree than those of moong. — 
Asiat. Re*, vi. 47. 

[1814.—“Oard.” See under POPPEB. 

[1857.—“ The Oordh Dal is in more com¬ 
mon use than any other throughout the 
country."— Chcver*, Man. of Medical Juris¬ 
prudence, 309.] 

OORDOO, a The Hindustani 
language. The (Turki) word urdtt 
means properly the camp of a Tartar 
Kh&n, ana is, in another direction, 
the original of our word horde (Russian 
orda), [which, according to Schuyler 
(Turkistan, i. 30, note), “is now com¬ 
monly used by the Russian soldiers 
aud Cossacks in a very amusing 
manner as a contemptuous term for an 
Asiatic”! The ‘Golden Horde* upon 
the Volga was not properly (paw 
Littrd) the name of a tribe of Tartars, 
os is often supposed, but was the style 
of the Royal Camp, eventually Palace, 
of the Khans of the House of Batu at 
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Sand. Horde is said by Pihan, quoted 
by Deny (Ooderl. 43) to have . been 
introduced into Frencn by Voltaire in 
bis Orpkelin de la Chine. But Littr4 
quotes it as used in the 16th century. 
Urda • is now used in Turkistan, e.ij, 
at Tashkend, Khokliand, &c., for a 
‘ citadel ’ (Schuyler, loc. cit. i. 30). The 
word urdu, in the sense of a royal 
camp, came into India probably with 
Baber, and the royal residence at Delhi 
was styled urdu-i-mu’alld, ‘the Sublime 
damp*’ The mixt language which grew 
up in the court and camp was called 
zabdn-i-urdS, * the Camp language,’ 
and hence we have elliptieally Until. 
On the Peshawar frontier the word 
Urdu is still in frequent use as applied 
to the camp of a field-force. 

1247.—“ Post haec venimus ad primam 
ordain Imper&torU, in qua erat una do ux- 
oribus suia ; et quia nondum videramus 
Imperatorem, noluerint nos vocare nec intro- 
mittere ad ordam ipsiua."— Plano Uurpmi, 
p. 752. 

1254.—“ Et siout populus Israel sciebat, 
unusquiaque ad quam regionem tabemaculi 
deberet Kgere tentoria, ita ipsi sciuut ad 
quod Ifttus curie dnheant so collocara. . . . 
Unde dicitur curia Orda lingua eorutn, 
quod sonat medium, quia semper est in 
medio hominurti suorum. . . .”— William of 
Jbubrui, p. 267. 

1404.—“ And tbe Lord (Timour) was very 
wroth with his Mirassaes (Mirzas), because 
he did not see the Ambassador at this feast, 
and because tho Truxirnan (Interpreter) had 
not been with them . . . and ho sent for 
the Tnuciman and said to him : ‘ How is it 
that you hare enraged and vexed the Lord 1 
Now since you were not with tho Frank 
ambassadors, and to punish you, and ensure 
your always being ready, we order your 
nostrils to bo borea, and a cord put through 
them, and that you be led through the 
whole Ordo as a punishment.'”— Claeijo, 
§cxi. 

e. 1440.—“What shall I saie of the great 
and innumerable moltitude of beaates that 
are in this Lordo 7 ... if you were disposed 
in me daie to bie a thousande or ij. horses 
ou shulde finde them to sell in this Lordo, 
yr they go in heardes like sheepe. . . .”— 
Jotafa Barba.ro , old E.T. Hak. Soc. 20. 

c. 1540.—“ Sono diuisi i Tartan in Horde, 
e Horde nella lor lingua signifies ragunSza 
dl popolo vnito e Concorde a similitudlne 
d’vnaCittA"— P. Jovio, delle Cote della Mot- 
coma, in Ramtuio, ii. f. 133. 

1545. —“ The Tartars are divided into cer¬ 
tain groups or congregations, which they 
«all hordes. •Among which tbe Savola horde 
or group is the first in rank.”— Hcrbcrtlcin, 
in hamutio , ii. 171. 

[1560.—“They call this place (or camp) 
Orda bazaar.”— Tetireiro, ed. 1820, ch. xvii. 
P< 45.] 


1673. — “ L'Oo^ly sortit d’Aadrinople 
pour aller au camp. Le mot ovfdy signtHe 
camp, et sous ce nom sont pompris tea mea- 
tiers que.sont necessaires pour la oommoditd 
du voyage.”— Journal d'Ant. OaUund, i. 117. 

[1753.—“ That part of the camp called in 
Turkish the Ordubax&r or camp-market, 
begins at the end of the square fronting the 
guard-rooms. . . ."— Manway. Hut. Account, 
i. 247.] 

OOBIAL, Panj. until, Ovis cycloceros, 
Hutton, [Ovis vignei, Blanfot (Mam¬ 
malia, 497), also called the Shd;] the 
wild sheep of the Salt Range and 
Sulimanl Mountains. 

OORIYA, n.p. The adjective ‘per¬ 
taining to Orissa’ (native, language, 
what not) ; Hind. Utriya. The proj>er 
name of the country is Odra-desa, and 
Or-desa, whence Or-iya and Ur-iya. 
[“The Ooryah hearers were an old 
institution in Calcutta, as in former 
days palankeens were chiefly used. 
From a computation made in 1776, it 
is stated that they were in the habit 
of carrying to their homes every vear 
sums of money sometimes as much as 
three lakhs made by their business” 
(Carey, (rood Old Days of Honble. John 
Covijxiuy, ii. 148).] 

OOTACAMUND, n.p. The chief 
station in the Neilgherry Hills, and 
the summer residence of trie Governor 
of Madras. The word is a corruption 
of the Badaga name of the site of 
‘ Stone house, the first European 
house erected in those hills, properly 
Hottaqa-mavd (see. Metz, Tribes of the 
Neiltjherries, 6). [Mr. Grigg (Man. of 
the Nilagiris, 6, 189), followed by the 
Madras Gloss., gives Tam. Ottagaimandu, 
from Can. ottai, ‘dwarf bamboo,’ Tam. 
hay, ‘fruit,’ mnndu, ‘a Toda village.’] 

OPAL, s. Tliis word is certainly 
of Indian origin: Lat. opalus, Greek, 
&rctX\(ov, Skt. upala, ‘a stone.’ The 
European word seems first to occur in 
Pliny. We do not know how the Skt. 
word received this specific meaning, 
but there are many analogous cases. 

OPIUM, s, This word is in origin 
Greek, not Oriental. [The etymology 
accepted by Platts, Skt. ahiphma, 
* snake venom * is not probable.] But 
from the Greek fa-tor the Aram took 
afydn which has sometimes reacted 
on old spellings of the word. The 
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collection of the Mbs, or juice of the 
poroy^oapeoleft, is mentioned by Dios- 
coriaes (c. a 77), and Pliny gives a 
pretty full account of the drug as 
opton (see Harimry and Fliidciger, 40). 
The Opium-poppy was introduced into 
China, from Arabia, at the beginning 
of the 9th century, and its earliest 
Chinese name is A-fa-yung, a re¬ 
presentation of the Arabic name. The 
Arab, afy&n is sometimes corruptly 
called a/in, of which a/in, ‘imbecile,’ 
is a popular etymology. Similarly 
the Bengalees derive it from aji-heno, 
‘serpent-home.’ [A number of early 
references to opium smoking have been 
collected by Burnell, Linsehoten, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 113.'] 


c. a.d. 70.—“ . .. which juice thus drawne, 
and thus prepared, hath power not onely to 
provoko sleeps, hut if it be taken in any 
great quantitie, to make men die in their 
sleepe: and this our Physicians call opion. 
Cortes I have knownc many come to their 
death by this meaneB; and namely, the 
father of Licinius Cecinna late deceased, a 
man by calling a Pretour, who not being 
able to endure the intollerable pains ana 
torments of a certaine disease, and being 
wearie of his life, at Bilbil in Spaine, 
shortened his owne daics by taking opium.” 
— Pliny, in Holland's transl. ii. 68. 


(Medieval ).— 

“ Quod venit a Thebis, opio laudem perhi- 
bebis; 

Naribus borrendum, rufum laus dictat 
emend um.” 

Otho Cremonensis. 

1511.—“ Next day the General (Albo- 
quorque) sent to call me to go ashore to 
speak to the King; and that I should say 
on his part . . . that ho had got 8 Guzza- 
rate ships that he had taken on the way 
because they were enemies of the King of 
Portng&l; and that these had many rich 
stuffs and much merchandize, and Ktfiun 
(for so they call opio tebaico) which they eat 
to cool themselves ; all which he would sell 
to the King for 300,000 ducats worth of 
goods, cheaper than they could bur it from 
the Moors, and more such matter.”—Letter 
of Giovanni da JSnpoli, in Archivio Storico 
Italiano, 55. 

[1518.—** Opium (oafyam) is nothing else 
than the milk of poppies.”— Alboquerque, 
Cartas, p. 174.] 

1616.--“ For the return voyage (to China) 
they ship there (at Malacca) Sumatra and 
Malabar Jpepper, of which then' use a great 
deal in China, and drugs of Cambay, much 
anjtam^ which we call opium. . .."—Barbosa, 
206. 

1568.—“ A. 1 desire to know for certain 
about t*»*i what it is, which is used by 
the people at this oountry ;* if it is what 
we call «phua, and whence comes such a 
2 6 


quantity, as is expended, and how much 
may be eaten every day f ^ 


“ 0. . . . that which I call of 
come for the most part from one tern toy 
which is called Main (Mdl xod). ... I knewa 
secretary of Nisamoxa (see N1ZAMALUCO), 
a native of Coracon, who every day eat three 
tdllas (see TOLA), or a weight of 10% cru¬ 
zados . . . though he was a well educated 
man, and a great scribe and notary, he was 
always dozing or sleeping; yet if you put 
him to business be would speak like a man 
of letters and discretion ; from this you may 
see what habit will do.”— Garcia, 153t> to 
155*. 

1568.—“ I went then to Camheya . . . 
and there I bought 60 parcels of Opium, 
which cost me two thousand and a bund reth 
duckets, every ducket at foure shillings two 
pence ."—Master C. Frederike, in Hall. ii. 
371. The original runs thus, showing the 
looseness of the translation: “. . . compraa 
sessanta man d’Anffon, che mi costb 2100 
ducati serafim (see XERAFINE), che a 
nostro conto poesono valere 5 lire l’vno.”— 
In Jiamntio, iti. 396*. 

1598.—“ Amfion, so called by tbe Portin- 
gales, is by Arabians, Mores, and Indians 
called Affion, in latine Opio or Opium. . . . 
The Indians use much to eat Amjion. . . . 
Ilee that useth to eate it, must eate it daylie, 
otherwise he dicth and consumeth himselfe 
. . . likewise hee that hath never eaten it, 
and will venture at the first to eate as much 
as those that dayly use it, it will surely kill 
him. . . ."— Linsehoten, 124 ; [Hak. Soc. 


ii. 112]. 

[c. 1610.—“Opium, or as they (in the 
Maldives) call it, Aphion.” — Pyrard de 
Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 195. 

[1614.—“The waster washer who to get 
Awanan hires them (the cloths) out a 
month."— Foster, Letters, ii. 127- 

[1615.—“. .. Coarse chintz, and ophyan. ” 
-Ibid. iv. 107]. 


1638.—“ Turcae opium experiuntur, etiam 
in bona quantitate, innoxium et confor- 
tativum ; adeo ut etiam ante praelia ad 
fortitudinem illud snmant; nobis vero, nisi 
in parvA quantitate, et cum bonis oor- 
rectivis letbale sot. —Baron, H. Vitas et 
Mortis (ed. Montague) x. 188. 


1644. — “The principal cause that this 
monarch, 'or rather say, this tyrant, is so 
powerful, is that he holds in his territories, 
and especially in the kingdom of Cambaya, 
those three plants of which are made the 
Autism , ana the anil (see ANILE), and 
that which gives the Algodam ” (Cotton).— 
Bocarro, MS. 


1694.—“ This people, that with amjMoen 
or opium, mixed with tobacco, drink them¬ 
selves not merely drunk but mad, am 
wont to fall furiously upon any one whom 
they meet, with a naked kris or dagger iu 
the hand, and to stab him, though it be but 
a child, in their mad passion, with the wy 
of Amocl (see A MUCK), that is ‘strike 
dead,’or‘fallon him.' . . . ”— Valentyn, iv. 
(China, tea.) 124. 
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1726. —“It will hardly bo believed . . . 

that Java alone consumes monthly 850 
pa cks of opium, each being of 136 eahs (see 
CATTY), chough the E. 1. Company make 
145 catis oat of it. . . — Valenhjn, iv. 61. 

1727. —“ The Chiefs of Calecut, for many 
yean had vended between 500 and 1000 
chests of Bengal Ophlom yearly up in the 
inland Countries, whore it is very much 
used."—A. Hamilton, i. 815; [ed. 1744, i. 
317 «?.]. 

1770.—“ Patna... is the most celebrated 
place in the world for the cultivation of 
• opium. Besides what is carried into the 
inlan d parts, there are annually 3 or 4000 
chests exported, each weighing 300 lbs. . . . 
An excessive fondness for opium prevails 
in all the countries to the east of India. 
The Chinese emperors have suppressed it 
in their dominions, by condemning to the 
flames every vessel that imports this species 
of poison .”—Raynal (tr. 17/7), i. 424. 

OBANGE, s. A good example of 
plausible but entirely incorrect ety¬ 
mology is that of orange from Lat. 
aurantium. The latter word is in fact 
an ingenious medieval fabrication. 
The word doubtless came from the 
Arab, ndranj , which is again a form 
of Pen. ndrang, or ndrangi, the latter 
being still a common term for the 
orange in Hindustan. The Persian 
indeed may be traced to Skt. ndgaranga , 
and ndranga, but of these words no 
satisfactory etymological explanation 
has been given, and tney have perhaps 
been SanBcritized from some southern 
term. Sir W. Jones, in his article on 
the Spikenard of the Ancients, quotes 
from Dr. Anderson of Madras, “a very 
curious philological remark, that in 
the Tamul dictionary, most words 
beginning with nar have some relation 
to fragrance; as narukeradu , to yield 
an odour; ndrtum fillet, lemon-grass; 
ndrtei, citron; n&rta manum (read 
mdrum), the wild orange-tree; ndrum 
panei, the Indian iaBinine; ndrum 
alleri, a strong smelling flower; and 
ndrtu, which is put for nard in the 
Tamul version of our scriptures.” (See 
At, Ret. vol. ii. 414). We have not 
been able to verify many of these 
Tamil'terms. But it is true that in 
both Tamil and Malayalam naru is 
* fragrant,’ See, also, on the subject of 
this article,, A. E. Pott , in Lassen’s 
Zeiteehrift f. a. Kundt dee Morgenlandct, 
viL 114 eeqq. 

The native country of the orange 
is believed to be somewhere on the 
northern bonder of India. A wild 


orange, the supposed parent of the 
cultivated species, both sweet and 
bitter, occurs in Garhwal and Sikkim, 
as well as iu the Ktisia (see C088YA) 
country, the valleys of which last 
are still abundantly productive of 
excellent oranges. [See Watt , Mean. 
Did. ii. 336 teqq.\ It is believed that 
the orange first known and cultivated 
in Europe was the bitter or Seville 
orange (see Danbury and Fluckiger , 
111 - 112 ). 

From the Arabic, Byzantine Greek 
got nepdvrtior, tlve Spaniards naranja, 
old Italian, narancia , the Portuguese 
laranja, from which last, or some 
similar form, by the easy detachment 
of the l (taken prolwibly, as in many 
other instances, for an article), we have 
the Ital. arancio, L. Latin aurantium, 
French orange , the modification of 
these two being shaped by aurum and 
or. ITideud, the quotation from Jacques 
de Vitry possibly indicates that some 
form like al-arangi may have been 
current in Syria. Perhaps, however, 
his phrase ab indigent» nuncujKmtur 
may refer only to the Frank or quasi- 
Frank settlers, in which case we Bnould 
have among them the birthplace of 
our word in its present form. The 
reference to thus passage we derived 
in the first place from Helm, who 
gives a most interesting history of the 
introduction ot the various species of 
citrus into Europe. But we can 
hardly thjnk lie is right in supposing 
that the Portuguese first brougnt the 
sweet orange. ( Citrus aurantium dulee) 
into Europe from China, c. 1548. No 
doubt there may have been a re- 
introduction of some fine varieties at 
that time* But as early as the 1 k*- 
ginning of the 14th century we find 
Abulfeaa extolling the fruit of Cintra. 
His words, as rendered by M. Keinaud,. 
run : “ Au nombre des dependances de 
Lisbonne est la ville de Schintara; h 
Bchintara on recueille des pommes 
ad mi rabies pour la grosseur et le gout” 
(244 1). That these pommet were the 
famous Cintra oranges can hardly be 

* Then* Menu* to hive been greet oscillation of 
traffic in this matter. About 1878, one of the 
present writers, then resident st Palermo, sent, 
in compliance with » request from Lahore, a col¬ 
lection of plant* of many (about tody) varieties 
of eUrtu cultivated in Bioily, for introduction into 
the Punjab. This despatch waa modi tided by 
the kindness of Prof. Todaro, in charge of the 
Royal Botanic Garden at Palermo, 

t In Retake's version “ poms etupendse mol is 
et axoeUiBtiaebns."—INiMtmp’a Magatta, iv. flia 
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doubted. For Baber (Autobieg. 328) 
describes an orange under the name 
of Sangtarah, which is, indeed, a recog¬ 
nised Persian and Hind, word for a 
species of the fruit. And this- early 
propagation of the sweet orange in 
Portugal would account not only for 
such wide diffusion of the name of 
Ointra , but for the persistence with 
which the alternative name of Portugal* 
has adhered to the fruit in question. 
The familiar name of the large sweet 
orange in Sicily and Italy is portogallo, 
and nothing else; in Greece reoproyaXia., 
in Albanian protokale , among the 
Kurds portoghdl; whilst even colloquial 
Arabic has burtul-dn. The testimony 
of Mas’udi as to the introduction of 
the orange into Syria before his time 
(c. a.d. 930), even if that were (as it 
would seem) the Seville orange, 
renders it quite possible that better 
qualities should have reached Lisbon 
or been developed there during the 
Saracenic occupation. It was indeed 
suggested in our hearing by the late 
Sir Henry M. Elliot that sangtarah 
might lie interpreted as sang-tar, * green 
stones’ for in fact ‘mgist pips’); bur 
we hardly think he would have started 
this had the passage in Abulfeda been 
brought to his notice. [In the Ain 
(ed. Gladwin, 1800, ii. 20) we rear! : 
“Sircar Silhet. . . . Here grows a 
delicious fruit called Soantara, in 
colour like an orange, but of an 
oblong form.” This passage reads in 
Col. Jarrett’a translation (ii. 124): 
“There is a fruit called Skntarah 
in colour like an orange but large 
and very sweet.” Col. Jarrett dis¬ 
putes the derivation of Sangtarah 
from Cintra, and he is followed by 
Mr. H. Beveridge, who remarks that 
Humayun calls the fruit Sanotra, 
Mr. Beveridge is inclined to think 
that Santra is the Indian hill name of 
the fruit, of which Sangtarah is a cor¬ 
ruption, and refers to a village at the 
foot of the Bhutan Hills called Santra- 
bdri, because it had orange groves.] 


a.d. c. 930.—“ The same may be said of 
the orange-tree ( Shajr- u /-n&rtuij) and of the 
round citron, which were brought from 
India after the year (a.h.) 800, and first 
sown in 'Oman. Thence they were trans¬ 
planted to Basra, to Tr&k, and to Syria 
. . . but they lost the sweet and pene¬ 
trating odour and beauty that they had in 
India, having no longer the benefits.of the 
cantata, aoiL and water peculiar to that 
vxuxtrjS-Mitf**, a. 488-9. 


c. 1220.—“In parvis autem arboribus 
quaedam creaount alia poma dtrina, minora 
quantitatia frigida et aeidi seu nontiei 
(bitter) saporis, quae poma oranges ab indi- 
genia nuncupantar.”— Jacobus Vitriacus , in 
Bongart. These were apparently our Seville 
oranges, 

c. 1290.—“ In the 18th erf Edward the 
first a large Spanish Ship came to Ports¬ 
mouth ; out of the cargo of which the Queen 
bought one frail (see FBAZALA) of Seville 
figs, one frail of raisins or grapes, one bale 
of dates, two hundred and thirty pome¬ 
granates, fifteen citrons, and seven oranges 
(Poma de. orange).” — Manner* and Household 
Expenses of England in the 13tA and l&A 
Centuries, Roxb. Club, 1841, p. xlviit. The 
Editor deigns only to say that ‘ the MS. is 
in the Tower.’ [Prof. Skeat writes (9 ser. 
Note* and Queries, v. 821): “The only known 
allusion to oranges, previously to 1400, in 
any piece of English literature (1 omit house¬ 
hold documents) is in the ‘ A lliteratUe Poems,' 
edited by Dr. Morris, ii. 1044. The next 
reference, soon after 1400, is in Lydgate's 
‘ Minor Poems, ed. Halliwell, p. *15, In 
1440 we find onmge in the * Pnmptorium 
Parrulorum,' and in 1470 we find ONBgn 
in the ‘ Poston Letters,' ed. Gairdner, ii. 394."] 

1481.—“Item to the galeman (galley man) 
brought the lampreis and oranges... iiijd. 
—H<ru*'huld Book of John D. of Norfolk, 
Roxb. Club, 1844, p. 38. 

c. 1526. —“They have besides (in India) 
the n&ranj [or Seville orange, IV. j and the 
various fruits of the orange species. ... It 
always struck me that the word naranj was 
accented in the Arab fashion : and 1 found 
that it really was so; the men of Bajour 
and Siw&d call n&ranj n&rank" (or perhaps 
rather nlrang). — Rihr, 328. in this 
passage Baber means apparently to say that 
the right name was nilrang, which had been 
changed by the usual influence of Arabic 
pronunciation into ndranj. 

1883.—“Sometimes the foreign products 
thus cast up (on Shetland) at their doors were 
a new revelation to the islanders, as when a 
cargo of oranges was washed ashore ou the 
coast of Belting, the natives boiled them as 
a new kind of potatoes.” — Saty. Review, 
July 14. p. 57. 

ORANG-OTANG, ORANG- 
OUTAN, &c. s. The great man-like 
ape, of Sumatra and Borneo; Stmio 
Satyr us, L. This name was first used 
by Bontius (see below). It is Malay, 
Ordng-uUtn, ‘homo sylvaticns.’ The 
proper name of the animal in Borneo 
is mias. Crawfurd says that it is 
never called orang-utan by ‘the 
natives.’ But that excellent writer is 
often too positive—especially in his 
negatives 1 Even if it be not (as 
is probable) anywhere a recognised 
specific name, it is hardly possible that 
toe name should not be sometimes 
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applied popularly. We remember a 
tame hooltlGk belonging to a gentle¬ 
man in E. Bengal, which was habitu¬ 
ally known to the natives a&JangU 
Odm i, literally = orang-utan. [There 
seems reason to believe that Crawfurd 
was right after all. Mr. Scott (Malayan 
Word* in English , p. 87) writes : “ But 
this particular application of Orang 
titan to the ape does not appear to be, 
or ever to have been, familiar to the 
Malays generally; Crawfurd (1852) and 
Swettenham (1889) omit it, Pnnappel 
says it is ‘ Low Malay,' and Klinkert 
(1893) denies the use entirely. This 
uncertainty is explained by the limited 
area in which the animal exists within 
even native observation. Mr. Wallace 
could find no natives in Sumatra who 
‘had ever heard of such an animal,' 
and no ‘Dutch oilicials -who knew 
anything about it.’ Then the name 
came to European knowledge more 
than 260 years ago; in which time 

C bably more than one Malay name 
faded out of general use or wholly 
disappeared, and many other things 
have happened.” Mr. Skeat writes: 
“ I believe Crawfurd is absolutely right 
in saying that it is never called "Orang- 
Utan by the natives. It is much more 
likely to have been a sailor’s mistake 
or joke than an error on the part of 
the Malays who know better. Through¬ 
out the Peninsula Orang-utan is the 
name applied to the wild tribes, and 
though the maioas or rnias is known 
to the Malays only by tradition, yet 
in tradition the two are never con¬ 
fused,* and in those islands where the 
matoas does exist he is never called 
Orang-Utan, the word Orang being re¬ 
served exclusively to describe the 
human specjes.”] 


1631. — “Loqui vero eoa casque posse 
bnoi aiunt, sed non velle, no ad labore* 

a antur ; ridicule mebercules. Nomen ei 
aunt Onrutg On tang, quod ‘ hominem 
stivae ' significat, eosque naaci affirmant e 
Hbsdine mulienun Indarum, quae se Simiia 
et Cercopithecis detestanda libidine uniunt." 
— Eohtii, Hist. Hat. v. cap. 32, p. 85. 


1668.-“ Brat auteca hie satyrus quad- 
rupM: sed ab humanfi specie quam pree 
as fert, vocatur India Ourang atan#: sive 
homo silvestri*. "—Licetus dt Monstris , 338. 


S 701. — “ Orang - outaug sive Homo 
restris: or the Anatomy of a Pygmie 
oaanacod with that of a Monkey, an Ape, 
and a Man... .’’—Title of work by E. Tyson, 


1727.—“ As there are many species of 
wild Animals in the Woods (of Jam there is 
one in particular oalled the Oniu-Outug." 
—A. Hamilton, ii. 131; [ed. 1744, ii. 186^ 

1783.—“Were we to be driven oat of 
Iudia this day, nothing would remain to 
tell that it bad been possessed, daring the 
inglorious period of our domiaion, by any 
thing better than the ourang-outang or the 
tiger.”— Burts, So. on Fox's Hindus Hitt, 
Worts , ed. 1852, iii. 468. 

1802.—“ Man, therefore, in a state of 
nature, was, if uot the our&ng-outang of 
the forests and mountains of Asia and 
Africa at the present day, at least an 
animal of the same family, and very nearly 
resembling it.”— Ritson, Essay on Abstinence 
from Animat Food, pp. 13-14. 

1811.—“I have one slave more, who was 
given me in a present by the Sultan of 
Pontiana. . . . This gentleman is Lord 
Monboddo’s genuine Orang-outang, which 
in the Malay language signifies literally wild 
man. . . . Some people think seriously that 
the or&n-out&ng was the original patriarch 
and progenitor of the whole Malay race.” 
- -Lord if into, Mary in India,. 268-9. 

1868.—“One of my chief objects . . , 
was to see the Orang-utan ... in his 
native haunts.”- Wallace, Malay Archip. 39. 

In the following passage the term 1*3 
applied to a tribe of men : 

1884.—“ The Jacoons belong to ono of the 
wild aboriginal tribes . . . they aro often 
styled Orang utaa, or men of the forest ” 
—Caitnagh, Rrm. of an Indian Official, 293. 


ORANKAY, ARANOKAIO, &<. 

s. Malay Orang kflya. In the Archi¬ 
pelago, a person of distinction, a chief 
or noble, corresponding to the Indian 
omrah ; literally ‘a rich man,' analo- 

i fous therefore to the use of riche-homme 
>y Joinville and other old French 
authors. [Mr. Skeat notes tliat. the 
terminal 0 in ar&ngkaio represents a 
dialectical form used in Sumatra and 
Java. The Malay leader of the Pa¬ 
hang rising in 1891-2, who was sup¬ 
posed to liear a charmed life, was 
called by the title of Orang Kaya 
Pahlawan (see PULWAUN).] 

o. 1612.—“The Malay officers of state 
are classified as 1. Bandahara; 2. Ferdana 
Afantri; 3. Pvnghulu Banduri • 4 . the chief 
Hulubalang or champion (see OOLOO- 
BALLONG); 5. the Paramanlris ; 6. Orang 
Kaya*; 7. Chtdriyas (Kshatriyas); 8. Seda 
Sidnhs; 9. Bmtaras or heralds; 10. Hulu- 
bala^s."—Sijam Malaya, in J. Jnd. Arch. 

1618.—“ The nobler Orascayaa spend 
their time in pastimes and recreations, in 
music and in cock fighting, a royal sport... 

—Oodinho dt Eredia f. Sir. 
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1618.—“ An Oru Ctyt came aboord, and 
told me that a Ourra (hurra (see CARACOA) 
of the Flemminga had searched three or 
foure Prawa or Oanoaa comming aboard vs 
with Cloues, and had taken thorn, from 
them, threatening death to them for the 
next offence."— Saris, in Purchas, i. 348. 

[ „ “. . . gave him the title of Onun- 
caya Pate, which id white or clear hearted 
loro.”— Danvers, Letters, i. 270.] 

1615.—“ Another conference with all the 
Arrankayos of Lugho and Cambello in the 
hills among the bushes: their reverence for 
the King and the honourable Company."— 
Sainsbury, i. 420. 

W ! „ “ Presented by Mr. Oxwicke to the 

nuMaw’.’’— Foster, Letters, iii. 96. 

[ „ **. . . a nobleman called Aron Caie 
Hettam.”— Ibid. iii. 128.] 

1620.—“ Premiorement sur vn fort grand 
Elephant il y auoit vne chaire couuerte, 
dons laquello s'est assis vn des principaux 
Oraogcayes ou Seigneurs.”— Beaulieu, in 
Therenot's Collection, l. 49. 

1711.—“Two Pieces of Callico or Silk to 
the Sfuibander ^see 8 HABUNDER), and head 
Oronkoy or Minister of Stato.”— Lockyer, St>. 

1727.- --“As ho was ontering at the Door, 
the Orankay past a long Isince through his 
Heart, and so made an end of the Beast.”— 
A. Hamilton, ii. 97 ; led. 1744, ii. 96]. 

„ “However, the reigning King not 
expecting that his Customs would meet 
with such Opposition, sent an Or&ngkaya 
aboard of my .Ship, with the Linguist, to 
know why wo made War on him.”— Ibid. 
106; [oil. 1744], 

1784.—“ Three or four day 3 before my 
departure, Penally signified to me the King 
meant to confer on me the honour of being 
made Kuight of the Golden Sword, Orang 
Kayo d>rnj piddang mas ” (orang kaya dth t 
jntaang mas). — Forrest, V. to Mergui, 54. 

1811.—“Prom amongst tho orang kayas 
the Sultan apj>oints the officers of state, 
who as members of Council are called 
muntri (see MUNTREE, MANDARIN).” - 
Marsden, H. of Sumatra, 3,'iO. 

[ORGAN, s. An Oriental form of 
mitrailleuse. Steingass (Dirt. 38) lias 
Pers. arghan, ttrghon, from the Greek 
6pywon, ‘an organ.’ 

1790.—“ A weapon called an OTgaxt, which 
is composed of about thirty-six gun barrels 
so joined as to fire at once.”- - letter fnmi 
De Boigne's Camp at Mairthn, dated Sept. 
13, in H. Compton, A particular Aixount of the 
European Military Adventurers of Hindustan, 
from 1784 to 1803, p. 61.] 

ORISSA, n.p. [Skt. Odrdshtra, 
1 the land of the Odras ’ (see OORITA). 
The ■word is said to be the Prakrit 
form of iUtara, ‘north,’ as applied to 
the N. part of Kalinga.] The name 
of the ancient kingdom and modern 


province which lies between Bengal 
and the Coromandel Coast. 

1516.—“ Kingdom of Qtiea. Farther on 
towards the interior there is another king, 
dom which is conterminous with that of 
Narsynga, and on another side with Ben- 

S ala, and on another with the great King- 
om of Dely. . . .”— Barbosa, in Lisbon ad. 
306. 

c. 1568.—“Orisa fu gik vn Regno molto 
bello e securo . . . sina che regab il sue Rfe 
legitimo, qual era Gentile.”—(7a. Federici, 
ftamvsio, hi. 392. 

fc. 1616.— “Vdexa, the Chiefe Citty called 
Iekanat (Juggurnaut).”— Sir T. Roe, Hak. 
Boc. ii. 538.] 

ORMESINB, s. A kind of silk 
texture, which we are unable to define. 
The name suggests, derivation from 
Ormus. [The Draper's Did. defines 
“Armozeen, a stout silk, almost in¬ 
variably black. It is used for hat¬ 
bands and scarfs at funerals by those 
not family mourners. Sometimes sold 
for making clergymen’s gowns.” The 
N.E. D. s.v. Armozeen, leaves the ety- 
j mology doubtful. The Stanf. Dut, 
j gives Omuzine, “a fabric exported 
| from Ormuz.’'] 

j c. 1566.—“. . . a little Island called 
1 Tana, a place very populous with Portugals, 

1 Moores and Gentiles; these havo nothing 
but Rico ; they are makers of Armeue ana 
weavers of girdles of wooll and bumbast.” 
— Cacs. Fredencke, in Jldkl. ii. 344. 

1726. — “ Velvet, Damasks, Annoayn, 
Snttyn.- Valeniijn, v. 183. 


ORMUS, ORMUZ, n.p. Properly 
Hurmuz or Hurtnue , a famous mari¬ 
time city and minor kingdom near the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf. The 
, original place of the city was on the 
j northern shore of the Gulf, some 30 
miles east of the site of Bandax Abbas 
i or Gombroon (q.v.); but about ad. 
1300, apparently to escape from Tartar 
raids, it was transferred to the small 
island of Geriin or Jerun, which may 
be identified with the Organa of 
Ncarchus, about 12. m. westward, and 
five miles from the shore, and this 
was the seat of the kingdom when 
first visited and attacked by the 
Portuguese under Alboquerque in 
1506. It was taken by them about 
1515, and occupied permanently 
(though the nominal reign of the 
native kings was maintained^ until 
wrested from them by Shah ’Abb&s, 
with the assistance of an English. 
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squadron from Surat, in 1622. The 
place was destroyed by the Persians, 
and the island has since remained 
desolate, and all but uninhabited, 
though the Portuguese citadel and 
water-tanks remain. The islands of 
Hormuz, Kishm, &c., as well as Ban¬ 
dar ’Abbas and other ports on the 
coast of Kerman, had been held by 
the Sultans of Oman as fiefs of Persia, 
for upwards of a century, when in 
1854 the latter State asserted its 
dominion, and occupied those places 
in force (see Badger's Imamu of Ovuin, 
&c., p. xciv.). 

B.c. c. 325.—“They weighed nest day at 
dawn, and after a course of 100 stadia 
anchored at the mouth of the river Anamis, 
iu a oountry called Harmozeia." —A man. 
Voyage of Nearckus, ch. xxxiii., tr. by 
APCrindlr, p. 202. 

c. a.D. 150.—(on the const of Carmunia) 
“ "Apfiovsa woXis. 

"Apfiolor 6.<pov, ’’ 

I‘lul. VI. viii. 5. 

c. 540.—At this time one Gabriel is men¬ 
tioned as (Nestorian) Bishop of Hormuz 
(see Aumam, iii. 147-8). 

c. 655.—“Nobis . . . visum est nihil- 
ominus velut ad seputehra mortuonim, 

r les roe esse video, geminos bosce Dei 
erdotes ad vos allegare; Theodorum 
videlicet Episcopum Hormuzdadachir et 
Georgium Episcopum Susatrao.”— Syriac 
Jjetter of the Patriarch Juujabut, ibid. 133. 

1298. —“When you have ridden'those two 
days you come to the Ocean Sea, and on the 
shore you find a City with a harlmur, which is 
called Hormofl." —Marco Polo, Bk. i. ch. xix. 

c. 1830.—“. . . 1 came to the Ocean Sea. 
And the first city on it that I reached is 
called Onnes, a city strongly fenced and 
abounding in costly wares. The city is on 
an island some five miles distant from the 
main; and on it there grows no tree, and 
there is no fresh water. —Friar Odoric, in 
Cathay, Ac., 56. 

c. 1331.—“I departed from ’Gm&n for the 
country of Hormuz. The city of Hormuz 
stands on the shore of the sea. The name 
is also called Moghistan. The new city of 
Hormuz rises in face of the first in the 
middle of the sea, separated from it only 
by a channel 3 parasangs in width. We 
arrived at New Homox, which forms an 
island of which the capital is called Jaraun. 
... It is a mart for Hind and Sind."— 
Ihn. Batuta, ii. 230. 

1442.—“ Ormuz (qu. ffurmOzf), which is 
now called ©jerun, is a port situated in the 
middle of the v *ea, and which has not its 
equal on the face of the globe.”— Abdur- 
raadi, in India in X V. Cent. p. 5. 

e. 1470.—“Hormuz is 4 miles across the 
water, and stands on an Island.”— A than. 
JfOUm, p. 8. 


1608.—“Habitantautem ox eorum (Fran- 
corutn) gente homines fere viginti in urbe 
Gauanoro: ad quos profecti, postquam ex 
Hormisda urbe ad earn Indorum civitatem 
Cananorum venimus, signifioarimus illis nos 
esse Christianos, noetramque oonditionem 
et gradum indicavimus; et ab illis rnagno 
cum gaudio suscepti suraus. . . . Eorundem 
autem Francorum regio Portugallus vocatur, 
una ex Francorum rogionibus; eorumque Rex 
Emanuel appellatur; Emmanuelen oramus 
ut ilium custodiat.”—Letter from Nedorian 
Ilishoia on Mission to India, in Aueman t, 
iii. 591. 

1505.—“ In la l>ocha di questo mare (di 
Persia) e vnaltra insula chiamata Agramexo 
doue sono perle infinite: (e) canalli che' per 
tutte quelle parti sono in gran precio.— 
Letter of K. Emanuel, p. 14. 

1572.— 

“ Mas v6 a ilia Gerum, como discobre 

O que fazem do tempo os intervallos; 

Que da cidade Armuza, que alii esteve 

Ella o noroe despois, e gloria teve.” 

CamOet, x. 103. 

By Burton: 

“ But see yon Gerum’s isle the tale unfold 
of mighty things which Time can make 
or mar; 

for of Armuza-town yon shore upon 
the name and glory this her rival won.” 

1575.—“Touchant Je mot Ormuz, it est 
modems, et luy a cst6 impost par les 
Portugais, lo nom venant de l’acciaent do 
ce qu’ils cherchoient que c’ostoit que I’Or; 
tcllcment qu’estant arrives Ik, et voyaus le 
tratic do tous biens, auquel le pais abonde, 
ils dirent Veti etta Orwicho, e’est k dire, 11 
y a force d'Or; ot pource ils donnerf t le 
nom d’Ozmucho k la dite isle."- A. Thrvft\ 
Cosmographie I'niv., liv. x. i. 329. 

1623.—“Non volli lasciar di andare eon 
gl’ Ingleru in Hormuz a vedcr la forteza, la 
cittk, e cib che vi era in fine di notabile in 
quell’isola ,delta Vallf, ii. 463. Also 
see ii. 61. 

1667.— 

“ High on a throne of royal state, which 
far 

Outshone the wealth of Ormua and of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous East with richest 
hand 

Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and 
gold.” 

Paradite Lott, ii. 1-4. 

OROMBABROS, h. This odd 
word seems to have been used as 
griffin (q.v.) now is. It is evidently 
the Malay orang-baharu , or orang 
bharu, 'a new man, a novice.’ This 
is interesting as showing an un¬ 
questionable instance of an expression 
imported from the Malay factories to 
Continental India. [Mr. Skeat re¬ 
marks that the form of the word 
shows that it came from the Malay 
under Portuguese influence.] 
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1711.—At Madras . . . ‘ 1 refreshments for 
the Km, which they are presently supply'od 
with from Countnr Boats and Cattomarans, 
who make a good Peny at the first coining 
of Orombaipoa, as they call those who have 
not been there before.' — Lacb/er , 28. 

ORTOLAN, «. This name is ap¬ 
plied by Europeans in India to a 
small lark, Gouandrella bnuhydactyla , 
Temm., in Hind, bargel and bageri, 
£Skt. varga, ‘a troop']. Also some¬ 
times in 8. India to the finch-lark, 
Pyrrhalauda gritted, Scopoli. 

OTTA, OTTER, s. Corruption of 
did, ‘flour,' a Hindi word having no 
Skt. original; [but Platts gives Skt. 
dnira ,‘ soft ’]. Popular rhyme : 

“ At tori SbekhSwati 

Adba fitfi adh& mat!!" 

“ Confound this Shekhawati land, 

My bread’s half wheat-meal and half 
sand." 

Itoilnut, Tour through Ihnwura, 
1*17, p. 274. 

[1853.—“ After travelling three days, one 
of the prisoners bought some ottah They 
prepared bread, some of which was given 
him; after eating it ho lanauno insensible. 
. . ."— Jmw Report, in Q/ufcei *, Jnd. Med. 
Jvriepr. 166.] 

OTTO, OTTER, a. Or usually 
‘Otto of Hoses,' or by imperfect 
purists 'Attar of Hoses,’ an essential 
oil obtained in India from the petals 
of the flower, a manufacture of which 
the chief seat is at Ghiizipur on the 
Ganges. The word is tin* Arab, ’itr, 
'perfume.' From this word are de¬ 
rived 'attar, a ‘perfumer or druggist,’ 
*attdri, adj., ‘pertaining to a perfumer.’ 
And a relic, of Saracen rule in Palermo 
is the Via Latterini , ‘the. street of the 
perfumers’ shops.' We find the same 
m an old Spanish account of Fez : 

1578.—“ Issuing thence to the Cayxorie 
by a gate which face* the north there in a 
handsome street which is culled of the 
Ataxia, which ia the Spieory.”— Marmot, 
Africa, ii, f. 88. 

[’Itr of roses is said to have been 
discovered by the Empress Nur-jahan 
on her marriage with Jahangir. A 
canal in the palace garden was filled 
with rose-water in honour of the 
event, and the princess, observing a 
scum on the surface, caused it to be 
collected, and found it to be of admir¬ 
able fragrance, whence it was called 
5 *fr-t-/aMnyiri.] 


1712. —Kaempfer enumerating the depart¬ 
ments at the Boyal Household in Persia 
names: “ Pharmacopoeia . . , Atthaar 
c honeh, in quA medicaments, et praeeerthn 
variae virtutis opiate, pro Maj estate et 
aulicis pr&eparantur. . . ."—Am. Kxot. 124. 

1769.—“To presents given, 4c. 
***■»* 

“ 1 Otter box set with diamonds 
“ Sicca Re. 3000 . 8222 3 6 .” 

A ccti. of Entertainment to Jugget Set, 
in hong, 89. 

c, 1790.—“ Elies ont encore une predilec¬ 
tion particulifere pour les hoilesoderiferantes, 
surtout pour cello do rose, appel£e Otta.” — 
Haafner, ii. 122. 

1824.—“The attar is obtained after the 
ruse-water is made, by setting it out during 
the night and till sunrise in the morning 
in large open vessels exposed to the air, and 
then skimming off the essential oil which 
floats at the top.”— Htber, ed. 1844, i. 154. 

OUDH, OUDE, u.p. Awadh ; 
properly the ancient and holy city of 
Ayixlhyd (Skt. ‘not to be warred 
against'}, the capital of Rama, on the 
right bank of the river Sarayu, now 
commonly culled the Gogra. Also the 
province in which Ayodhya was 
situated, but of which Lucknow for 
about 170 years (from c. 1732) has 
been the capital, as that of the dynasty 
of the Nawabs, and from 1814 kings, 
of Oudh. Oudh was annexed to the 
British Empire in 1856 as a Chief 
Commissionersliip. This was re-estab¬ 
lished after the Mutiny was subdued 
and the country reconquered, in 1858. 
In 1877 the Chief Commissionership 
was united to the Lieut.-Governorship 
of the N.W. Provinces. (See JUDEA.) 

B. C. x.-~ “The noble city of Ayodhjfi 
crowned with a royal highway had already 
cleaned and besprinkled all its streets, and 
spread its broad banners. Women, chil¬ 
dren, and all the dwellers iu the city eagerly 
looking for the consecration of Rdma, waited 
with impatience the rising of the morrow’s 
sun.”—/fAmdyoaa, Bk. iii. {Ayodhya Kanda), 
ch. 3. 

636. — “ Departing from this Kingdom 
(KmttSJcvhja or Kanauj) he (Hwen Tsang) 
travelled about 600 li to the S.E., crossed 
the Ganges, and then taking his ooone 
southerly he arrived at the Kingdom of 
’Oynt’o (AyodhyS).”— Ptlerim Jiouddh. ii. 
26/. 

1255.—“ A peremptory command had been 
issued that Malik Kutlugh Khan . . . should 
I care the province of Awmdh, and prooeed 
to the tie) of Bharfi’ij, and he had not 
obeyed. . . .” — Tabafat-i-NtUiri, E.T. by 
Raverty, 107! 

1289. — “ Mu’imi-d din Kai-Kubtd, on. 
his arrival from Dehli, pitched his camp at 
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Oodb (Ajudhya) on the bank of the Qh&gra. 
Nasiru-d din, from the opposite side, sent 

his chamberlain to deliver & mssssp to 

Kai-Kubtfd, who by way of intimidation 
himself discharged on arrow at him. . . — 

Amir Khusri, in Elliot, iii. 530. 

c. 1335.—“The territories to the west of 
the Ganges, and where the Sultan himself 
lived, were afflicted by famine, whilst those 
to the east of it enjoyed great plenty. Those 
latter were then governed by ’Ain-ul-Mulk 
. . . and among their chief towns we may 
name the city of Awadh, and the city of 
£afarab&dand the city of Labia.u, etcetera.” 
— Ibn Batuta, iii. 342. 

c. 1340.—The 23 principal provinces of 
India under Mabommed Tughlak are thus 
stated, on the authority of Sirajuddln Abu’l- 
fatah Omah, a native of 'Awadh: “(1) Aklim 
Dikii, (2) Multin, (3) Kahvan (Guhram), 
and (4) Samdn (both about Sirhind),. (5) Si- 
wast&n (Sehwan in Sind), (6) Waja (Uia, i.t. 
tjch), (7) Hdsi (Hinsl), (8) SarsatHSirM), (0) 
Ma’bar (Coromandel), (10) Tiling (Kalinga), 
(11) Oujrdt, (12) Bad&iiv, (13)'Awadh, (14) 
Kanavj, (15) Laknanli (N. Bengal), (16) 
BaJidr, (17) Karra (Lower Do&b), (18) 
Maldtca (Malwa), (19) Lahdvmr (Lahore), 
(20) Kalanur (E. Punjab), (21) Jajrtagar 
(Orissa), (22) Til inj (?), (23) Dursamand 
(Mysore).”— Shihdbuddin, in A T otices et Ext*. 
xiii. 167-171. 

OUTCRY, s. Auction. This term 
seems to have survived a good deal 
longer in India than in Eugland. 
(See NEELAM). The old Italian ex¬ 
pression for auction seems to be 
identical in sense, viz. gridaggio, and 
the auctioneer gridatort , thus: 

c. 1343.—“For jewels and plate; and 
(other) merchandise that is sold by outcry 
[gridaggio), i.e. by auction (oncanto) in 
Cyprus, the buyer pays the crier ( gridatore ) 
one quarter carat per bezant on the price 
bid for the thing bought through the crier, 
and the seller pays nothing except," See.— 
Pegolotti, 74. 

1627.—“ flOnt-trir of goods to be sold. 
G(allich) Enctfnt. Incdnt. (I(talice),—Tncdnto. 
. .. H(ispanich). Alntonoda, ab Al. articulut, 
et Arab, ntbcgr, clatnare, vocare. . . . 
B(atavicfe). ©t-rorp. ”— Minsheu, s.v. 

[1700.— “The last week Mr. Proby made 
a Outcry of lace.”—In Yule, Hedges' Diary, 
Hak. Soc. ii. cclix.] 

1782.—“On Monday next will be sold by 
Public Outcry . . . large and small China 
silk Kittisals (KITTYSOL). . . .“—India 
Gatette, March 31. 

1787. — “ Having put up the Madrass 
Galley at Outcry and nobody offering more 
for her than 2360 Rupees, we think u more 
for the Company's Int. to make a Sloop of 
Her than let Her go at so low a price.”— 
Et. William MS. Report*, March. 

(1841.—“When a man dies in India, we 
make short work with him ; . . . an ‘ out- 


cay’ is held, his goods and chattels are 
brought to the hammer. . . .”—Society in 

India, ii. 227.] 

OVERLAND. Specifically applied 
to the Mediterranean route to India, 
which in former days involved usually 
the land journey ’from Antioch or 
thereabouts to the Persian Gulf; and 
still in vogue, though any land journey 
may now be entirely dispensed with, 
thanks to M. Leaseps. 

1612.—“ His Catholic Majesty the King 
Philip III. of Spain and II. of Portugal, 
our King and Lord, having appointed Dora 
Hicrouymo do Azevedo to succeed Ruy 
Louronvo de Tavira ... in January 1612 
ordered that a courier should be despatched 
Overland (por terra) to this Government to 
ciirry these ordors and he, arriving at Ormuz 
at the end of May following. . . — Bucurro, 

lieauda, p. 7. 

1629.—“ The news of his Exploits and 
Death being brought together to King 
Philip the Fourth, he writ with his own 
hand as follows. Considering the two Pinks 
that were fitting for India may be. gone without 
an Account oj my Concern, for the Death of 
Nunno Alvarez Botello, an Express shall ini 
mediately be sent by Land with advice." 
Faria y Sousa (Stevens), iii. 373. 

1673. — “ French and Dutch Jewellers 
miming overland . . . have made good 
Purchase by buying Jewels here, and carry¬ 
ing them to Europe to Cut and Sot, and 
■ returning thence sell them here to the 
I Ombrahs (see OMRAH), among whom were 
Monsieur Tavernier. . . . ”— Fryer, 89. 

1675. —“On: last to you was dated tho 
17th August past, overland, transcripts of 
which we herewith send you.”— Letter from 
Cowl fa Ft. St. Geo. In Notes and Exts. No. 
i. p a. 

1676. — “ Docket Copy of the Company’s 

General Overland. 

“ * Our Agent, and Councel Fort St. 
George. 

* * * * * 

“ ‘The foregoing is copy of our letter of 
28th June overland, which wo sent by three 
several conveyances for Aleppo.”' —Ibid. 
p. 12. 

1684. — “ That all endeavors would bo 
used to prevent my going home the way I 
intended, by Persia, and so overland.”— 
Hedges, Diary, Aug. 19; [Hak. Soc. i. 155}. 

c. 1686.—“Those Gentlemen’s Friends in 
the Committeo of the Company in England, 
acquainted them by Letters over Land, of 
the Danger they were in, and gave them 
Warning to lie on their guard.” — A . 
Hamilton, i. 196; [ed. 1744, i. 195]. 

1787.—"Though so far apart that we can 
only receive letters from Europe once a 
year, while it takes 18 months to get an 
answer, we Europeans get news almost 
every year over land by Constantinople, 
through Arabia or Persia. ... A few days 
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ago «• received the news of the Peace in 
Europe*, of the death of Prince Eugene ; 
of the marriage of the Pi of Wales with 
the PrinoeM of S&xe-Gotha. , , —Letter 

of the Germ. Missionary Sartorius, from 
Madras, Feb. 16. In Notices of Madras, 
and Cuddalort, 4c. 1866, p. 159. 

1763.—“ We have received Overland the 
news of the taking of Havannah and the 
Spanish Fleet, as well as the defeat of the 
Spaniards in Portugall. We must surely 
make an advantageous Peace, however I’m 
no Politician."— MS. Letter of James Rennet!, 
Juno 1, fr. Madras. 

1774.—“ Los Mart-hands k Bengal e cn- 
voybrent un Vaisseau a Sues en 1772, roais 
il fut endominag^ dans le Golfe do Bengale, 
et oblige de retoumer ; en 1773 le Sr. 
Halford entreprit encore ce voyage, r6u»sit 
cette fois, et fut ainsi )e premier Anglois 
qui eut conduit un vaisseau k Sub. . . . 
On s’est d£jk servi pluaieurs fois de cette 
route comme d’tin chomin de )*>ste ; car le 
Gouvcrnemcnt des 1 rides cnvoye actucl le¬ 
nient dans des cas d’niqrortunee ses Coimer* 
jiar Sub en Angleterre, et petit, pres pi'avoir 
plutftt rejxinse de Londrts quo lours lettres 
no peuvent venir en Europe par le Chomin 
ordinaire tin tour du (.'.ip de bonne e.sper- 
lincc."— Niebuhr, Voyage, ii. 10. 

1776.—“Wo had advices long ago from 
England, av Into as the end of May. by wav 
of Sue/.. This is a new Route opened by 
tiovr. Hastings, and the Letters which left 
Marseilles tht» 3rd June uitimmI here the 


1798.—“ Ext. of a letter from Foonama ee, 
dated 7th June. 

‘ Tbs dispatch by wav of Sues has pat as 

all in a commotion.' ,T — Bombay Courier, 
June 29. 

1803.—“From the Governor General to 
the Secret Committee, dated 24th Deer. 
1802. Reed. Overland, 9th May 1803. V- 
Makralta War Papers (Parliamentary). 

OVIDOBE, s Port. Ouvidor, i.t. 
‘auditor,’ an official constantly men¬ 
tioned in the histories of Portuguese 
India. But the term is also applied 
in an English ({notation below to 
certain Burmese officials, an applica¬ 
tion which must have been adopted 
from the Portuguese. It is in this 
case probably the translation of a 
Burmese designation, perhaps of 
j Nekhnn-dau, ‘ Koval Ear,’ which is 
j the title of certain Court officers. 

1500.—"The Captain-Major (at Melinde) 
■ '■eut on board all the ships to beg that no 
1 one when ashore would in itny way mis- 
j behave or produce a scandal ; any such 
; offence would lie severely punished. And 
; he ordered the mannen of the ships to 
i land, old his own Provost of the force, 
with an Ouvidor that he bad on hoard, that 
! they might keep an eye on our people to 
I prevent mischief.”- Correa, i. 165. 


20th August. This, you'll allow, is u ready I 1507.—“And the Viceroy ordered the 
communication with Europe, and may Vie ! Ouvidor General to hold an inquiry on this 
kept open at all times, if we chnse to take a | matter, on which the truth < arne out clearly 
ittle pains."— A/S. Let Or from James Ren- ! that the Holy Apostle iSanctugo) showed 
vett, Oct. 16, “from Islamabad, capital <>f himself to the Moors when they were fighting 
Chittigong. ” with our people, and of this he sent word to 

1781.—“ On Monday last was Married Mr. the King, telling him that such martyrs were 
George Greenlcy to Mrs. Anno Barrington, the men who were serving in these parts 
relict of the late Copt. William B-— , who that our Lord look thought of them and 
unfortunately perished on the Hcsart, in the J se j}I them a Helper from Heaven. Una. 
attack that was made on the Cnrravan of *■ <17. 


Bengal Goods under his and the other j 1698.—(At Syriam) “OvidoreB (Persons 
Gentlemen's care between Sue/, and Grand j apjiointed to take notice of all passages in 
Cairo."— India Oa.ette, Vfarch 7. j the It undo u (office of administration) and 

1782. —“When you left England with an ! advise them to Ava. . . -Three OvidoreB 
intention U' iiass overland and bv the route } that always attend the h»ndatf t and are 
of the Ked Sea into India, did voli not know j tu the King, upon errands, as occasion 
that iu> subject of these kingdoms can law- ; obliges. --Hertn-oixls Huiry, m Dalrymple, 
fully reside in India . . . without the ! f>r - i. 3u5, JoO. 

permission of the United Company of j 

Merchants? .. ."-Price, Tnut*, i. 136. [ [OWL, s. Hind, aul, ‘any great 

1783. — “. . . Mr. Paul Bonfield, a I calamity, as a plague, cholera,’ &«. 
gentleman whoso means of intelligence were ! 

known to he both ex tensive and expedition-, [1787.— “ At the foot of the hills the 
publicly declared, from motives the most country is called Terinni (see TERAI) • . - 
iwnovolent, that ho had just received over- and people in their passage catch a disorder, 
land from England certain information that called in the language of that country 
Great Britain nad finally concluded a peace aul, which is a putrid fever, and of which 
with all the belligerent powers in Europe.” the generality of persons who are attacked 
— Mnnro's Narrative, 317. with it die in a few days. • > — Asiat. Ret. 

1786.—“The packet that was coming to ”• 3°7- . 

us overland, and that left England in July, 1816.—“. . . rain brings alone with it 
wm cut off by the wild Arabs between the local malady called the Owl, so much 
Aleppo and Bussora.”— Lord Cornwallis, dreaded in the woods and valleys of Nepaul.' 
Dec. 23, in Correspondence, 4c., i. 247. —.limdie Journal, ii. 405. 
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1868.—“ 1 have known European officers, 
who were never conscious of having drunk 
either of the water* above described, take 
the fever (owl) in the month of May in the 
Tarao."— Steanan, Journey in Ovett, ii. 108.] 


P 


PADDY, s. Rice in the husk ; hut 
the word is also, at least in composition, 
applied to growing rice. The word 
appears to nave in some measure, tv 
double origin. 

There is a word batty (see BATTA) 
used by some writers on the west 
coast of India, which has probably 
helped to propagate our uses of paddy. 
This seems to be the ('anarese fxitta or 
bhatta, ‘rice in the husk,’ which is 
also found in Mahr. as bhdt with the 
same sense, a word again which in 
Hind. is applied to ‘cooked rice.' The 
last meaning is that of Skt. bhaktrf, 
which is perhaps the original of all 
these forms. 

But in Malay ptfdi [according to 
Mr. Skeat, usually pronounced ptidil 
Javan, pdri, is ‘rice in the straw. 
And the direct parentage of the word 
in India is thus apparently due to the 
Archipelago; arising probably out of 
the old importance of the export trade 
of rice from Java (see Hafflm, Java , i. 
339-240, and Vrawfurd's Hi-t. iii. 345, 
and Descript. Diet., .368). Crawfurd, 
(Joum. Ind. Arch., iv. 187) seems to 
think that the Malayo-Javanese word 
may have come from India with the 
Portuguese. But this is impossible, 
for as ne himself has shown (I)esc. Diet., 
U.S.), the word pdri, more or less 
modified, exists in all the chief tongues 
of the Archipelago, and even in 
Madagascar, the connection of which 
last with the Malay regions certainly 
was long prior to the arrival of the 
Portuguese. 

1580.—“ Certain® Wordea of the natural! 
language of J&ua . . . Puree, ryce in the 
huske. —Sir F. IIrakis Voyage, in Halt. 
iv. 348. 

1598.—-“There are alto divert other kinds 
of Bice, of ’& lease price, and slighter than 
the other Byee, and it called Batte . . — 

Linschotm, 70; [Hak. Hoc. i. 248]. 

1800.—“In the fields it such a quantity 
of rioe, which they call bate, that it gives 
ite name to the kingdom of Galon, which it 


called on that account Bateealou. ”— Lvcena, 
Vida do Pairs F. Xavier, 121. 

1615.—“. . . oryzae quoque agri feracet 
quam Batagun income dicunt.”— Jarric, Thu- 
taunts, i. 461. 

1673.—“The Ground between this and 
the great Breach is well ploughed, and 
bears good Batty.”— Fryer, 67, tee alto 125. 
But in the Index he has Paddy. 

1798.—“The paddie which it the name 
givon to the rice, whilst in the husk, does 
not grow ... in compact ears, hut like oats, 
in loose spikes.”— Stai'trrinus, tr. i. 231. 

1837.-“ Parrots brought 900,000 loads 
of hill-paddy daily, from the marshes of 
Uhandata,— mice husking the hill-paddy, 
without breaking it, converted it into rioe.” 
— Tumour's Mahaieanso, 22. 

1871.—“In Ireland Paddy makes riots, 
in Bengal raiyats make paddy; and in this 
lies the difference between the paddy of 

f reen Bengal, and the Paddy of the Kmerald 
ale .”—tinfhula Samanta, ii. 25. 

1878.—“ II est ctabli un droit sur let riz 
ct lea paddys exports de la Oolonie, except# 
pour lo Cambodge par la voie du fleuve. — 
Conrrirr tie Sattjtm, Sept. 20. 

PADDY-RIRD, s. The name 

commonly given by Europeans to 
certain baser sjiecies of the family 
Ardeidae or Herons, which are common 
in the rice-fields, close hi the wake 
of grazing cattle. Jerdon gives it as 
the European’s name for tne Ardeoln 
lucoptera, Bodduert, andhd bagld 
(‘blind heron’) of the Hindus, a bird 
which is more or less coloured. But 
in Betigal, if we are not mistaken, it' is 
more commonly applied to the pure 
white bird— Heroduis atba, L., or 
Ardea Torra, Buck Ham., and Herodia* 
ryrettoides, Teinrninck, or Ardea puteu, 
Buch. Ham. 

1727.—“They have also Store of wild 
Fowl; but who have a Mind to eat them 
must shoot them. Flamingoes are large 
and good Meat. The Paddy-bird is also 
good in their season.”— A. Hamilton, i. 161 ; 
[ed. 1744, i. 162-3] 

1868.—“The most common bird (in For 
mosa) was undoubtedly the Fadi bird, a 
species of heron (Ardea prusimsctlts), which 
was constantly flying across the |«di, or 
rice-fields.”— Coflingwood, Hambies of a 
Naturalist, 44. 

PADDY-FIELD, & A rice-field, 
generally in its flooded state. 

1759.—“They marched onward in the 
plain towards Preston's force, who, seeing 
them coming, halted on the other side of 
a long morass formed by paddy-fields. - 
Orme, ed. 1808, iii. 480. 

1800.—“There is not a single paddy-field 
in the whole county, but plenty of ttttoa 
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ground (mo BEOUB) swamps, which in this 
wet weather we delightful. — Wellington to 
Alunro, in Detpatchtt, July 3. 

1809.—“The whole country was in high 
cultivation, consequently the paMy-iietes? 
were nearly impassable.*'— LA. 1 afmlia, 
i. 360. 

PADRE, ». A priest, clergyman, 
or minister, of the Christian Religion; 
when applied by natives to their own 
priests, as it sometimes is when they 
speak to Europeans, this is only by 
way of accommodation, as * church > is 
also sometimes so used by them. 

The word has been taken up from 
the' Portuguese, and was of course 
applied originally to Roman Catholic 
priests only. But even in that respect- 
there was a peculiarity in its Indian 
use among the Portuguese. Fur P. 
della Valle (s*?e below) notices it as a 
singularity of their practice at (loa 


he may think advisable, and king* have 
to submit to, his authority.*’— BaMmX, in 
B/ochmann't -din, i. 182. 

c. 1606.—“Et ut adesse Patrea com peri- 
unt, minor exclamat P&drigi, Padrigl, id 
est Domine Pater, Christian us sum.”— 
Jun k, in. 155. 

1614.—"The P&drea make a churcb^of 
one of their Chambers, whare they say 
Masse twice a day.”—W*. Wkilti.^ton, in 
Pvrchas, j. 486. 

1616.—“So seeing Master Terry whom 1 
brought with me, he (the King) called to 
him, Padre you are very welcome, and this 
house is yours. .Vi r T. Roe, in Purchtu, 

i. 564 ; [Hak. S<x!. ii. 385). 

1623.—“I Portoghesi chiaxuano anche i 

j. reti secolari padri, come noi i religiosi 

. . <i-Ua Valle, ii. 586; [Hak. Soc. 

i. 142). 

1665.—“They (Hindu Jogis) are irnjierti- 
nent enough to. compare themselves with 
our Religious Mon they meet with in the 
Indies. 1 have often taken pleasure to 
catch them, using much ceremony with 


that they gave the title uf Padre to! them, and giving them great respect; but 

secular priests, whereas in Italy this j I soon heard them say to one another, This 
. _ „ 1 a i,i i- • ■ ■ Jruiignis knows who we are, he hath been a 

was reserved to the religion or regulars. | ?reat y vhi?e iu th( . h ' e knows that we 

In Portugal itself, as Bluteau's ex- j uro the Padrys of the 1 dam*. A fine com- 
planation shows, the use is, or was i pariw.n. said f, within myself, made by an 
formerly, the same as in Italy; but, : impertinent and idolatrous rabble of Men !” 
as the first ecclesiastics who went to j “ b- *• ^4; [ed. Constable, 323). 

India were monks, the name apparently 16/5. -“Tbs Padre (or Minister) com- 

• s"*i.<•>« ! firsts 


there for all priests 

It is a curious example of ‘the 
vitality of words that this one which 
had thus already in the 10th century 
in India a kind of abnormally wide 
application, has now in that country 
a still wider, embracing all Christian 
ministers. It is applied to the 
Protestant clergy at Madras early in 
the 18th century. A bishop is known 
as Lord (see LAT) padre. See LA.T 
Saha. 

According to Leland the word is 
used in China in the. form pa-ti-li. 

1541.—“Chegando ft Porta da Igreja, o 
sahirao a recoher oifco Padres.” — Pinto, 
ch. lxix. (see Cogdn, p. 85). 

1684.—“It was the will of God that we 
found there two Padres, the one an English¬ 
man, and the other a Flemming.”— Pitch, in 
Hail. ii. 881. 

,, “. . . hod it not pleased God to 

put it into the minds of the archbishop and 
other two Padres of Jesuits of B. Paul's 
Colledge to stand our friends, we might 
have rotted in prison.”— Newberrie, ibid, 
ii. 880. 

e. 1690.—“ Learned monks also come from 
Europe, who go by the name of P&dre. 
They have an infallible head called PdpA. 
He can change any religious ordinances as 


where that i-> duo unto him. ... At his 
request l promised to move it at ye next 
meeting of ye (Jouneell. What this little 
Sparkc may enkindle, especially should it 
break out in ye Pulpit, I cannot foresee 
further than the inflaming of ye dyning 
Roomc w* 1 * .sometimes is made almost in- 
tollernble hot upon other Acc**." — Mr, 
/‘Hftle's Mary ut M'tchlapatom, MS. in 
India Office. 

1676.—“And whiles the French have no 
settlement near hand, the keeping French 
P&drya here instead of Portuguese*, destroys 
the encroaching growth of the Portugall in¬ 
terest, who used to entail Portugalism as 
well as Christianity on all their converts.” 
—Madras Cans tut., Feb. 29. in Note > and 
PrU. i. p. 46. 

1680.—“. . . where as at the Dedication 
of a New Church by the French Padry* and 
Portugez in 1675 guns had been fired from 
the Fort in honour thereof, neither Pndxy 
nor Portugez appeared at the Dedication 
of our (’hurch, nor as much as gave the 
Governor a visit afterwards to give him joy 
of it."—Ibid. Oct. 28. No. 111. p. 37. 

c. 1692. — “ But their greatest act of 
tyranny (at Goa) is thia If a subject of 
these misbelievers dice, leaving young chil¬ 
dren, and no grown-up son, the children 
are considered ward* of the State. They 
take them to their places of worship, their 
churches ... and the pedxia, that is to 
say the priests, instruct the children in the 
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Christian religion, and bring them up in 
their own faith, whether the child be a 
Mussulman taiyid, or & Hindi! brikman,"— 
KhAfi Kh&n, in Elliot , vii. 345. 

1711.—“The Danish Padre Bartholomew 
Ziegenbalgh, requests leave to go to Europe 
in the first ship, and in consideration that 
he is head of a Protestant Mission, espoused 
by the Right Reverend the Lord Archbishop 
or Canterbury ... we havo presumed to 
grant him his passage.”—In Wkttler, ii. 177. 

1726.—“May 14. Mr. Leeke went with 
me to St. Thomas’s Mount. . . . We con- 
versed with an old Padre from Silesia, who 
had been 27 years in India. . . .’’—Diary «f 
the Missionary SchulUe (in Xotiees of Madriu, 
Ac., 1858), p.‘ 14. 

,, “May 17. The minister of the 
King of Pegu called on me. From him 1 
learned, through an interpreter, that Chris¬ 
tians of all nations and professions havo 
perfect freedom at Pegu; that even in the 
Capital two French, two Armenian, and 
two Portuguese Patras, have their churches. 
. . ."—Ibid. p. 15. 

1803.—“ Lord Lake was not a little 
pleased at the Begum's loyalty, and being 
a little elevated by the win©’. , . he gal¬ 
lantly advanced, arnd to the utter dismay of 
her attendants, took her in his arms, and 
kissed her. . . . Receiving courteously the 
proffered attention, she turned calmly round 
to her astonished attendants— 1 It is,’ said 
she, ‘ the salute of a padre (or priest) to hi* 
daughter.’”— Skim,rr T s Mil. Mem. i. 293. 

1809.—“The Padre, who is a half east 
Portuguese, informed me that he had three 
districts under him.”--Ad. Valentin, i. 329. 

1830.—“Two fat naked Brahmins, be¬ 
daubed with paint, had been importuning 
me for money . . . upon the ground that 
they were padres.”— Mem. of Oof. Moun¬ 
tain, iii. 

1876.—“There is Padre Blunt for ex 
ample,—we always call them Padres in 
India, you know,—makes a point of never 
going beyond ten minutes, at any rate 
during the hot weather ."—The bilewmn, 
ch. xliii. 

PADSHAW, PODSHAW, «. P«-ra. 
—Hind, pddishuh (Pers. pad, pal 
‘ throne,’ shah, ‘prince’), an emperor; 
the Great Mogul (q.v.); a king. 

[1553.-‘ 1 Patxiah.” Bee under POORUB. 

[1612.—“ He acknowledges no Paden- 
shawe or King in Christendom but the 
Po^tugals’ King. Danvers, Letters, i. 175.] 

c. 1630.—“. . . round all the rootno were 
placed taeite Mirzoes, Chauns, Sultans, and 
Beglerbegs, above threescore; who like so 
many inanimate Statues sat crosse - legg'd 
. . . their*' backs to the wall, their eyes to a 
constant object; not daring to speak to one 
Another, sneeze, cough, spot, or the like, it 
being held in the Potahaw’s presence a sinne 
of too great presumption .”—Sir T. Herbert 
ed. 1638, p. 169. At p. 171 of the same we 


have Potshaugh; and in the edition of 1677„ 
in a vocabulary of the language spoken in 

Hindustan, we have “lung, Patdbaw.'* 
And again: “Is the King at Agra? . . . 
Pnnshaw Agnmtha f ” (Padishah Agrtk men 
hai t) —99-100. 

1673.—“They took upon them without 
controul the Regal Dignity and Title of 
Pedeshaw. Fryer, 160. 

1727.—“Aureng-zob, who is now saluted 
Pautah&W, or Emperor, by the Army, not¬ 
withstanding his Father was then alive.” — 
A. Hamilton, i. 175, [ed. 1744]. 

PAGAB, s. 

a. This word, the Malay for a ‘fence, 
enclosure,' occurs in the sense of 
‘ factory ’ in the following passage : 

1702.—“Some other out-pagars or Fac¬ 
tories, depending uj»n the Factory of Ben- 
eoolen.” —Charters of (he E.l. Co. p. 324. 

In some decree analogous to this 
use is the application, common among 
Hindustani-speaking natives, of the 
Hind.—Aral), word ihdtn, ‘a fence, 
enclosure,’ in the sense of Prewlency: 
Bombay kl \kd ] Un i t o , Banydl ki \hl\ 
ilt<ito, ;i .scum; not given in fcshakeopear 
or Forbea; [it is given in Fallon and 
Platts. Mr. Skeat points out that the 
Malay word is payor , ‘a fence,’ but 
that it is not used in the sense of a 
‘factory’in the Malay Peninsula, in 
the following passage it seems to mean 
‘factory stock': 

[1615.—The King says that at her arrival 
he will send them their house and pagarr 
upor. rafts to them.”— Foster, Letters, hi. 151.] 

b. (paydr). This word is in general 
use in the Bombay domestic dialect for 
wages, Mahr. paydr. It is obviously* 
the Port, verb payor, ‘ to pay,’ used as 
a substantive. 

[1875.- “. . . the heavy-browed sultana 
of some Gangetic station, whoso stem look 
palpably interrogates the amount of you* 
monthly paggar.”— Wilson, Abode of Snow, 
16.] 


This obscure and 
used in three 


is 


PAGODA B - 

reuiarkahle word 
different senses. 

ft. An idol temple ; and also specifi¬ 
cally, in China, a particular form of 
j religious edifice, of which the famous 
“Porcelain tower" of Nanking, now- 
destroyed, may he recalled as typical. 
In the 17tli century we find the word 
sometimes misapplied to places of 
Mahoromedan worship, as by Faria-y- 
Sousa, who speaks of the “Pagoda of 
Mecca." 
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b. An idol. 

e. A coin long current in S. India. 
The coins so called were both gold and 
silver, but generally gold. The gold 
pagoda was the vardha or hUn of the 
natives (see HOOH); the former name 
(fr. Skt for‘boar’) being taken from 
the Boar avat&r of Vishnu, which was 
figured on a variety of ancient coins of 
the South; and the latter signifying 
‘gold,' no doubt identical with Bond, 
and an instance of the exchange of h 
and s. (See also PARDAO.) 

Accounts at Madras down to 1818 
were kept in pagodas , fanams, and has 
(see CASH) ; Sleds = 1 fanam, 42 fanams 
— 1 pagoda. Tn the year named the 
rupee was made the standard coin.* 
'Hie pagoda was then reckoned as 
equivalent to rupees. 

In the suggestions of etymologies 
for this word, the first and most 
prominent meaning alone has almost 
always been regarded, and doubtless 
justly ; for the other uses are de¬ 
ductible from it. Such suggestions 
have l»een many. 

Thus Chinese origins have been 
propounded in more than one form ; 
f.g. Pao-t’ah, ‘precious pile,’ and Poh- 
kah-Fah (‘ white-bones-pile’).t Any¬ 
thing can Ihj made out of Chinese 


goba. The latter is a genuine word, 
used in Ceylon, but known in Conti' 

rental India, since the extinction of 

Buddhism, only in the most rare and 
exceptional way. 

A fourth suggestion connects it with 
the Skt. bhagavat, ‘holy, divine,' or 
Bhagavatl, applied to Durga and other 
goddesses; and a fifth makes it a 
corruption of the Pers. but-kadah , 

‘ idol-temple ’; a derivation given 
l^elow by Ovington. There can be 
little doubt that the origin really lies 
between these two. 

The two contributors to this book are 
somewhat divided on this subject:— 

(1) Against the derivation from 
bhagavat, ‘holy,’ or the Mahr. form 
bhagavant, is the objection that the 
word pagode from the earliest date has 
the final e, which was necessarily pro¬ 
nounced. Nor is bhagavant a name 
for a temple in any language of ludia. 
On the other hand but-luulah is a phrase 
which the Portuguese would constantly 
hear from the Mahommedans with 
whom they chiefly had to deal on 
their fir*t arrival in India. This is 
the view confidently asserted by Rei- 
naud {Memmres .air Finds, 90), "and is 
the etymology giu-n by Littr£. 

As regards the coins, it has been 
! supposed, naturally enough, that they 


monosyllables in the way of etymology ; ; SrE* d the 

though no doubt it is curmus that the j fi of “ ten f ( / e thich some of them 

* ,r9 \i and whiSh indeed was borne by 
applied by the Chines the pagodas of the Madras Mint, u 

may be seen in Thomass Pnnsep, pi 


towers which in China foreigners speci 
ally call pagodas. Whether it l>e 
possible that this phrase may have 
been in any measure formed in ; 
imitation of pagoda, so constantly in 
the mouth of foreigners, we cannot 
say (though it would not be a solitary 
example of such borrowing — sea 
NEELAM); but we can say with confi¬ 
dence that it is impossible pagoda 
should have been taken from the 
Chinese. The quotations from Corsali 
and Barbosa set that suggestion at rest. 

Another derivation is given (and 
adopted by so learned an etymologist 
as H. Wedgwood) from the Portuguese 
pagao, ‘a pagan.’ It is possible that 
this word may have helped to facili¬ 
tate the Portuguese adoption of pagoda ; 
it is not possible that it should have 
given rise to the word. A third theory 
makes pagoda a transposition of da>- 


* Prtnaep's Umful Tablet, by A Thomas, p. 18. 
t Glim, Glossary of Ai/fernwt, s.v. 


xlv. But in fact coins with this im¬ 
press were first struck at Tkkeri at a 
date after the word pagode was already 
in use among the Portuguese. How¬ 
ever, nearly all bore on one side a rude 
representation of a Hindu deity (see 
r.g. Krishnaraja’s pagoda, c. 1520), and 
sometimes two such images. Some of 
these figures are specified by Prinsep 
(Useful Tables, p. 41), and Varthema 
speaks of them: “These pardai . . . 
have two devils stamped upon one side 
of them, and certain letters on the 
other” (116-116). Here the name 
may have been appropriately taken 
from bhagavat (A. B.). 

On the other hand, it may be, urged 
that the resemblance between but- 
kadah and pagode is hardly close 
enough, and that the derivation from 
but-kadah does not easily account for 
all the uses of the word. Indeed, it 
seems admitted in the preceding para- 
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graph that bhagavat may have had to 
do with the origin of the word in one 
of its meanings. 

Now it is not possible that the word 
in all its applications may have had 
its origin from bhagavat , or some 

current modification of that word? 

We see from Marco Polo that such a 
term was currently known to foreign 
visitors of S. India in his day—a term 
almost identical in sound with pagoda, 
and bearing in his statement a religious 
application, though not to a temple.* 
We thus have four separate applications 
of the word pacauta, or pagoda, picked 
up by foreigners on the shores or India 
from the 13th century downwards, viz. 
to a Hindu ejaculatory formula, to a 
place of Hindu worship, to a Hindu 
idol, to a Hindu coin with idols repre¬ 
sented on it. Is it not possible that all 
are to be traced to bhagavat, ‘sacred,* 
or to Bhagavat and Bhagavati, used as 
names ot divinities—of Buddha in 
Buddhist times or places, of Krishna 
and Durga in Brahininical times and 
places'? (uses which are fact). How ■ 
common was the use of Bhagavat7 as 
the name of an object of worship in 
Malabar, may lie seen from an ex¬ 
ample. Turning to Wilson’s work on 
the Mackenzie MSS., we find in the 
list of local MS. tracts belonging to 
Malabar, the repeated occurrence of 
Bhagavati in this way. Thus in this 
section of the book we have at p. xevi. 
(vol. ii.) note of an account “of a 
temple of Bhagavati ”; at p. ciii. 
“Temple of Mannadi Bhagavati god¬ 
dess . . at p. civ. “Ternple of 
Mangomhu Bhagavati . . . ” ; “ Temple 
of Paddeparkave Bhagavati . . . ”; 
“Temple of the goddess Panniiyeiinar 
Kave Bhagavati . . . ”; “ Temple of 
the goddess Patali Bhagavati . . . ”; 
“Temple of Bhagavati : . . ” ; p. evii., 
“Account of the goddess Bhagavati at, 
&c. . . . ”; p. cviii., “ Acc. of the 
goddess Yalanga Bhagavati ” “ Acc. of 

* “The prayer that they say daily consist* of 
thefts words: ‘Paeoufa ! Pacauta f Pacauta/’ And 
this they repeat 104 times."—(Uk. iii. ch. 17.) The 
word Is printed in RamuMo pacauea; but no one 
tamllisr with the constant confusion of e and t In 
medieval manuscript will reject this correction of 
M. Pkothlea Bishop Caldwell observes that the 
word was probably Bagava, or Pagwod, the Tamil 
form of Ehaoavata, “Lord"; a word reiterated In 
their earned formulae by Mindns of all sorts, 
especially Vaistaava devotees. The words given 
by Marco Polo, if written “ Pagoda/ Pagoda/ 
Pagoda t” would be almost nndlattnguiahaSle in 
sound from Pamamta. 


the goddess Yallur Bhagavati" The 
term Bhagavati seems thus to have 
l»een very commonly attached to 
objects of worship in Malabar temples 
(see also Fra Paolino, p. 79 and p. 67, 
quoted under c. below). And it is 

very interesting to observe that, in a 

paper on “Coorg Superstitions,” Mr. 
Kittel notices parenthetically that 
Bhadru Kali (i.e. Durga) is “also 
called PogOdi, Pavodi, a tadbhava of 
Bagavati ” (But. Antiq. ii. 1701—an 
incidental remark that, seems to bring 
us very near the possible origin of 
pagode. It is most probable that some 
form like pogodi or pagode was current 
in the. mouths of foreign visitors be¬ 
fore, the arrival of the Portuguese; 
but if the word was of Portuguese 
origin there may easily have been 
some confusion in their ears between 
Bagavati and but-kadah which shaped 
the new word. It is no sufficient ob¬ 
jection to say that bhagavati is not a 
term applied by the natives to a 
temple.; the question is rather what 
misunderstanding and mispronuncia¬ 
tion by foreigners of a native term 
may proliably have given rise to the 
term if—(H. Y.) 

Since the above was written. Sir 
Walter Elliot has kindly furnished a 
note, of which the following is an 
extract:— 

“ I t>x)k some pains to get at the 
origin of the word when at Madras, 
and the conclusion I came to was that 
it arose from the term used generally 
for the object of their worship, viz., 
Bhagavat, ‘god ’; bhagavati, ‘goddess.’ 

“Thus, the Hindu temple with its 
lofty gopnram or propylon at once 
attracts attention, and a stranger en¬ 
quiring what it waB, would lie told, 

‘ the house or place of Bhagavat / The 
village divinity throughout the south 
is always a form of Durga, or, as she 
is commonly called, simply ‘ Devi ’ (or 
Bhagavati, ‘ the goddess ’). . . . In like 
manner a figure of Durga is found on 
most of the gold Hutu (i.e. pagoda 
coins) current in the Dakhan, and a 
foreigner inquiring what such a coin 
was, or rather what was the form 
stamped upon it, would be told it was 
‘the goddess,’ m,, it was ‘ BhagavatV ” 

As my friend, Dr. Burnell, can no 
longer represent his own view, it seems 
right here to print the latest remark# 
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of his on the subject that I can find, in** of the Gentile., and in aemell M«d 
JfJ. "T in ft letter from Taniore. nettr thu > oa,led Ginnn, the Portuguese, in 

They «• v , o AoT. J ^ order to build the city, hare destroyed mi 

dated March 1 U, loo*/ • ancient temple called P&gode, which wee 

“ I think I overlooked a remark of built with marvellous art, and with ancient 

* Wtl **** * _ . • a ___ .1 i. A _ At- - __ A. _ A „ _ ft At 


~~ - •* j. - * |, , i • • uiuiiiotniuuiu^, niiucu aim euaticiou, unoauiw 

that this was a difficulty in acuYiug tjj ese Portuguese care nothing about them, 
it from Bhagavat . In modern rortu- if i can come by one of theso shattered 
mi pup, e is not sounded, lmt verses show images l will send it to your Lordship, that 
that it was in the 16th century. Now, you may perceive how much in old times 

if twi. ? w it Z£S% jrJZ7,.£l t 

must come from Bhagavati; but though oiu[iano de'MetPci, in Ramusio, i. f. 177. 
the goddess is .ad -I'^ 1543 A „ d „, th thi , 8ort h(J 

a certain extent in fe. India, n isM»y at CouJ5o (sc0 quilON) and landed there 
other names (Amina, &c.). ijunaert w ;th all his people. And the Governor 
and Kittel give ‘ Pogodi ’ as a name of (Martini Afonso do Sousa) went thither 
a Durca temple, but assuredly this is because of information he had of a pagode 
no corruption, of Bhagavati, “but Pa- «■ 6“^ neft f » n \ he interior, and 

goda ! Malayalam ami Tamil are full _ . ^ nd ( hc ^ ople of the ^ing 

of such adopted words. Khagavati. is th a t the Governor was going to the pagode, 
little used, and the goddess is too in- they sent to offer him 50,000 pardaos not to 
significant to give rise to pagoda as a go."—Correa, iv. 325-326. 
general name for a temple. 1554. — “ And for the monastery of Santa 


1582.--“. . . Pagode, which is the house 
of praiers to their Idolls .”—Castuiirda (by 
X. L.), f. 34. 

1594.— “ And as to what you have written 
to mo, viz., that although you understand 


. . « •, j uw.wu iow « >oui. . . ► —iiwcf/w, Airrrwvj 

payuvdn). As such, m Tamtl and in 70. 

MaUvSlam it equals Vishnu or Siva, i **«._“ They have (at Bmjaim) in one 
which would suit. But pagoda can t part a certain island called Sulsete. where 
be got out of lhagavilnj and if wo look there are two pagodes or houses of idolatry." 
to the N. Indian forms, bhagamnt, &«., —Garcia, f. 211 . . 

there is the difficulty about the e, to 1582.— “. . . Pagode, which is the house 
say nothing about the nf.” “f £™ i ° r " 34 to their -Casin',Ma (by 

The use of the word by Barbosa at “ 1594 .—“ And as to wlmt you have written 
so early a date as 1516, and its appli- t c ln0i viz., that although you understand 
cation to a particular class of temples how necessary it was for the increase of the 

must not be overlooked. Christianity of those parts to destroy all the 

pagodas and mosques (pagodes e mesr/Hitan), 

g"_ which the Gentiles and the Moors jtossesu in 

, ‘ . , ._the fortified places of this State. . . 

1513.-- There is another sect °f l l (The King goes on to enjoin the Viceroy to 

among the Indians of Malabar, which u l reat thi r matter carefulfy with some theo- 
called" AusAamn, Up,in, Malabar, , - m an( , call0nist « of those parts, but not 

i. 11 0 ]. . . . Their business is to w <'rk a ac t till he shall have rejK.rted to the 

tl, f f0r ,T en ?t E King).-Letter from the K. 0 / Portugal to 
with which the temples and hoyal buildings *».. iQ Are]u j> orL Fasc . 3 , 

are roofed. . . . Their idolatry and their , 1T v ’ 

_A f_nfhaiKi • F* • • 


idols are different from those of the others; 
and in their houses of prayer they perform 
a thousand acts of witchcraft ana necro¬ 
mancy ; they call their temples pagodes, 
and they are separate from the others."— 
Barbosa , 136. Tnis is from Lord Stanley of 
Alderiey’s translation from a Spanish MS. 
Hie Italian of Ramusio reads: “ nelle loro 
orationi fanno molto strigherie e necromfitie, 
le quali ohiamano Pagodes, differenti assai 
dalP altre” (Ramusio, i. f. 908s.). In the 


1598.—“. . . houses of Diuela [Divels] 
which they call Pagodes.’’— Linschoten, 22; 
fHnk. Soe. i. 70). 

1606. — Gouvea uses pagode both for a 


wo, 136. This is from Lord Stanley of temple and for an idol, e.g., see f. 46 i>, f. 47. 
riey’s translation from a Spanish MS. itBO.-—“ That he should erect pagoda for 
Italian of Ramusio reads: “nolle loro n WO rehin. and adore images under 


God’s worship, and adore images under 
green trees.”— Lord , Display , Ac. 

J 838 ,_“ There did meet us at a great 


p£tu££e XT ;Shed by the Msten Pogodo or Paged, which is a fammm «d 
Academy in 1812, the words are altogether sumptuous Temple (or Church). H. 
absent; and in interpolating them from Bruton, in Hail. v. 49. 


Ramusio the editor has given the same sense 
as in Lord Stanley’s English. 

1616.—** In this city of Goa, and all over 
India, that* are an infinity of aooient build* 


1674.—“Thus they were carried, many 
flocking about them, to a Pagod or Temple' ’ 
(pagode in theorig .).—SUomrs Faria y Sousa, 
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1674.—“Paged (quasi Pagan-God), an 
Idol or (aba god among the Indiana; Mao a 
kind of gold coin among them equivalent to 
our Angel." — Glossographia, Ac., by T. 8. 

1689.— "A Pagoda . . • borrows its 
Name from the Persian word Pout, which 
signifies'Idol; thence Fant-Gheda, a Temple 
or False Gods, and from thence Pagode. — 
Orington, 159. 

1696. — “. . . qui eussent €[4v6 dea 
nagodea au milieu des villes."— La Bruyire , 
(Jaractlres, ed. Joiiast, 1881, ii. 306. 

[1710.—“ In India we use this word pagoda 
(p&godes) indiscriminately for idols or 
temples of the Gentiles.”— Oriente Coiuprit- 
tado, vol. i. Conq. i. Div. i. 53.J 

1717.—“. . • the Pagoda, or Churches.” 
—Phillip's Account, 12. 

1727.—“There are many ancient Pagode 
or Temples in this country, but there is one 
very particular which stands upon a little 
Mountain near Vizugapatam, where they 
worship living Moukies.” — A. Hamilton, 
i. 380 (ed. 1744], 

1736. — “Pigod [incert. otym.], an idol’s 
temple in China.”— Bailey’s Diet. ‘2nd ed. 

1763. —“Those divinities are worshipped 
in temples called Pagodaa in every part of 
Indus tan.”— Or me, Hist. i. 2. 

1781.—“ During this conflict (at C'hil- 
lumbrum), all the Indian, females belonging 
to the garrison were collected at the summit 
of the highest pagoda, singing in a loud 
and melodious chorus hallelujahs, or songs 
of exhortation, to their people below, which 
inspired the enemy, with a kind of frantic 
enthusiasm. This, oven in the heat of the 
attack, had a romantic and pleasing effect, 
the musical sounds being distinctly heard 
at a considerable distance by the assailants.” 
— Micn.ro’s Narrative, 222. 

1809.— 

“ In front, with far stretch’d walls, and many 
a tower, 

Turret, and dome, and pinnacle elate, 

The huge Pagoda seemed to load the 
land.” Kehatna, viii. 4. 

[1830.—“. . . pagodas, which are so 
termed from pang, an idol, and ghoda, a 
temple (!) . . — Mrs. Eltcood, Narrative of 
a Journey Overland from England, ii. 27.) 

1855.—“. . . Among a dense cluster of 
palm-trees and small pagodas, rises a 
colossal Gaudama, towering above both, and, 
Memnon-like, glowering before him with a 


May, 1856. 

Ik— 

1498.—“ And the King gave the letter 
with his own band, again repeating the 
words at the oath he had made, and swearing 
besides by' his pagodas, which are their 
idols, that they adore for gods. . , — Correa, 

Ladas, i. 119. 

1682.— 11 The Divell is oftentimes in them, 
but they say it is one of their Gods or 
Piffffl— ”—CaMaHeda (tr. by N. L.), f, 87. 


' [In the following passage from the 
same author, as Mr. Whiteway points 
out, the worn is used in both senses, a 
temple and an idol: 

“In Goa I have seen this festival in a 
pagoda, that stands in the island of Divar, 
which is called ^apatu, where people collect 
from a long distance; they bathe in the arm 
of the sea between the two islands, and 
they believe . . . that on that day the 
idol (pagode) comes to that water, ana they 
cast in for him much betel and many 
plantains and sugar-canes; and they believe 
that the idol (pagode) eats those things."— 
Custanheda, ii. cb. 34. In the orig., pagode 
when meaning a temple has a small, ami 
when the idol, a capital, /*.] 

1584.—“ La religione di questo genii non 
si intende per esser different! sette fra loro ; 
hnnnocerti lor p&godi cbe son gli idoli. ...” 

- -Letter of Sassrtti, in l)e Gubematis, 155. 

1587.—“ The house in which his pagode 
or idol standeth is covered with tiles of 
silver.”— Ji. Fitch, in Bald. ii. 391. 

1598.—“. . . The Pagodas, their false 
and divelish idoh.”— Linschoten, 26; [Hak. 
Soc, i. 86 J. 

1630.—“... so that the Hramnnes under 
each green tree erect temples to pagods. 

. . — Lord , Display, Ac. 

c. 1630.—“ Many deformed Fagothos 
are here worshipped ; having this ordinary 
e vasion that they adore not Idols, but the 
Journos which they represent.” — Sir T. 
Herbert, ed. 1665, p. 375. 

1664.— 

“ Their classic modoi proved a maggot, 

Their Directory- an Indian Paged." 

Hudibras, Pt. II. Canto i. 

1693.—“. . . For, say they, what is the 
Pagoda? it is an imnge or stone. . . .”— 
In Wnetier, i. 269. 

1727.—“... the Girl with the Pot of 
Fire on her Head, walking all the Way be¬ 
fore. When they came to the End of their 
journey . . . whore was placed another 
black stone Pagod, the Girl set her Fire 
before it, and run stark mad for a Minute 
or so.”— A. Hamilton, i. 274 [ed. 1744). 

c. 1737.- 

“ See thronging millions to tile Pagod run, 

And offer country, Parent, wife or son.’’ 

Pope, Epilogue to Sat. I. 

1814.—“Out of town six days. On my 
return, find my poor little pagoo, Napoleon, 
pushed off his pedestalthe thieves are in 
Paris." — Letter of Byron’s, April 8 , in 
Moore’s Life, ed. 1832, iff. 21. 

C.— 

c. 1566.—“ Nell’ vseir pot li caualli Ar&bi 
di Goa, si paga di datio quaranta due Mgodl 
per oauallo, et ogni pagodo val otto lire 
alia nostra moneta ; e aono monete d’oro; 
de modo che li caualli Arabi moo in gran 
preaso in que* paeai, come aarebbe trecento 
quattro cento, cinque otnta a fina villa 
ducati l’vno.”— O. Federiei, in Hdsnofe, 
iff. 388. 
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1597. —“ I think well to order and decree 
that the pagodas which come from without 
shall not be current unless they be of forty 
and three points (assay 1) conformable to the 
first issue, which is called of Agra, and 
which is of the same value as that of the 
•Srtn. Toma, which wore issued in its like¬ 
ness."— Hdict of the. King, in Archie. Port. 
Orient. iii. 782. 

1598. — “ There are yet other sorts of 
money called PagodeB. . . . They are Indian 
and Heathenish money with the picture of 
a Diuell vpon them, and therefore are called 
PagodeB. . . ." —Linschoten, 54 and 69; 
IHak. Soc. i. 187, 242]. 

1602.—“ And he caused to be sent out 
for the Kings of the Decan and Canara two 
thousand horses from those that were in 
Goa, and this brought the King 80,000 
pagodas, for every one had to jay forty as 
duty. These were iiuj>ortetl by the Moors 
and other merchants from the jairts of 
Arabia and Persia ; in entering Goa they 
are free and uncharged, but on leaving that 
place they have to j>ay these duties.”— 
Cuitto, IV. vi. 6. 

f ,, “. . . with a sum of gold pagodea, 

a coin of the upper country {Balagato}, each 
of which is worth 500 ms (say 11s. 3d.; the 
usual value was 360 reis)." — Ibid. VII. i. 11.] 

1623.—“. . . An Indian Gentile Lord 


called Kama Uau, who has no more in all 
than 2000 pagod [pay gods] of annual 
revenue, of which again he pays about 800 
to Venktaph Naieka, whose tributary he is. 
. . della Valle, ii. 692; [Hak. Soc. ii. 

306]. 


1673.—‘‘About this time the Kajah . . . 
was weighed in Gold, and jxiisad about 
16,000 Pagoda.” - Fryer, SO. 


1676.--“ For in rogard these Pagoda are 
very thick, and cannot be dipt, those that 
are Masters of the trade, take a Piercer, and 
pierce the Pagod through the side, halfway 
or more, taking out of one piece as much 
Gold as comes to two or three Sous.”— 


Tavernier, E.T. 1684, ii. 4; [Half, ii. 92], 


1780. —“Sir Thomas Uumbold, Bart., re¬ 
signed the Government of Fort St, George 
on the Mg. of the 9th inst., and im¬ 
mediately went on lioard the General Barker. 
It is confidently reported that he has not 
been able to accumulate a very lnrge 
Fortune, considering the long time he has 
beon at Madras* ; indeed people say it 
amounts to only 17 Lacks and a half of 
Pagodas, or a little more than £600.000 
sterling .”—Hie left Bengal Oazette, April 15. 


1785.—“Your servants have no Trade in 
this country, neither do you jay them high 
wages, yet in a few years they return to 
England with many loos of pagodas.”— 
Nabob of Arcot, in Burke's Speech on. the 
Nabob'* Debts, Marks, cd. 1852, iv. 18. 


1796,—“ 1a Bhagavadi, moneta d’oro, 
che ha l’immagine della dea Bhagavadi, 
nonae oorrotto m Pagodi o Fagode dagli 
Europe!, b moneta rotunda, eonvessa in una 
parte . . ."—Fra Pao/irw, 67. 

2 T 


1803.—“It frequently happens that in 
the bazaar, the star pagoda exchangee for 
4 rupees, and at other times for not more 
than 3."— Wellington, Deep., ed. 1837, ii. 375. 

PAGODA-TREE. A slang phrase 
once current, rather in England than 
in India, to express the openings to 
rapid fortune* which at one time 
existed in India. [For the original 
meaning, see the quotation from Byklof 
Van Ooens under BO TBEE. Mr. Skeat 
writes: “ It seems possible that the 
idea of a coin tree may have arisen 
from the practice, among some Oriental 
nations at least, of making cash in 
moulds, the design of which is baaed 
on the plan of a tree. On the E. coast 
of the Malay Peninsula the name cash- 
tree (poko’ jritis) is applied to cash cast 
in this form. Gold and silver tribu¬ 
tary trees are sent to Siam bv the 
tributary States: in these the leaves 
! are in the shape of ordinary tree 
leaves.”] 

1877. —“ India has been transferred from 
the regions of romance to the realms of 
fact . , . the mines of Golconda no longer 
pay the cost of working, and the pagoda- 
tree has been stripped of all its golden 
fruit.”— Blacks<«xl's Magazine, 675. 

1881.—“It might he mistaken.. . , for 
the work of some modern architect, built 
| for the Nabob of a coujde of generations 
back, who had enriched himself when the 
pagoda-tree was worth the shaking."— 
Sat. Revietr, Sept. 3, p. 307. 

PAHLAVI, PEHLVI. The name 

applied to the ancient Persian language 
iu that phase which prevailed from tne 
beginning of the Sassanian monarchy 
to the time when it became corrupted 
by the. influence of Arabic, and the 
adoption of numerous Arabic words 
and phrases. The name Pahlavi was 
adopted by Europeans from the Parsi 
use. The language of Western Persia 
in the time of the Acliaemenian 
kings, as preserved in the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Persepolis, Behistun, 
and elsewhere, is nearly akin to the 
dialects of the Zend-Avesta, and is 
characterised by a number of inflec¬ 
tions agreeing with those of the 
A vesta and of Sanskrit. The dissolu¬ 
tion of inflectional terminations is 
already indicated as beginning in the 
later Achaemenian inscriptions, and 
in many parts of the Zend-Avesta; 
but its course cannot be traced, as 
there are no inscriptions in Persian 
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language during the time of the Arsa- 
cidae ; and it is in the inscriptions on 
rocks and coins of Ardakhshlr-i- 
Papakan (a.d. 226-240)—the Ardashir 
Babagan of later Persian—that the 
language emerges in a form of that 
which is known as Pahlavi. “But, 
strictly speaking, the medieval Persian 
language is called Pahlavi when it is 
written in one of the characters used 
liefore the invention of the modem 
Persian alphabet, and in the peculiarly 
enigmatical mode adopted in Pahlavi 
writings. . . . Like the Assyrians of 
old, the Persians of Parthian times 
appear to have borrowed their writing 
from a foreign race. But, whereas 
the Semitic Assyrians adopted a 
Turanian syllabary, these later Aryan 
Persians accepted a Semitic alphabet. 
Besides the alphabet, however, which 
they could use for spelling their 
own words, they transferred a certain 
number of complete Semitic words 
to their writings as representa¬ 
tives of the corresponding words in 
their own language. . . . The use of 
such Semitic words, scattered about in 
Persian sentences, gives Pahlavi the 
motley appearance of a compound 
language. . . . But there are good 
reasons for supposing that the language 
was never spoken as it was written. 
The spoken language appears to have 
been pure Persian ; the Semitic words 
being merely used as written repre¬ 
sentatives, or logogram*, of the Persian 
words which wen; spoken. Thus, the 
Persians would write malkdn malkti , 
* King of Kings,’ but they would read 
shdhan shdh. ... As the Semitic 
words were merely a Pahlavi mode 
of writing their Persian equivalents 
(just as ‘viz.’ is a mode ot writing 
‘namely’ in English*), they dis¬ 
appeared with the Pahlavi writing, 
and the Persians began at once to 
write all their words with their new 
alphabet, just as they pronounced 
them” (E. W. West, Introd. to Pahlavi 
Texts, p. xiii.; Sacred Books of the 
East, vol. v.).+ 

Extant Pahlavi writings are con¬ 
fined .to those of the Parais, transla- 


* Or our symbol (<V), now modified into (A), 
which Is tn fact Latin et, but Ip read 'and." 

t “The peculiar mode of writing Pahlavi here 
alluded to long made the character of the lan¬ 
guage a standing puzzle for European scholars, 
and was first satisfactorily explained by Professor 
Haag, of Munich, in his admirable Essay on the 
Pahlavi Language, already cited ” (Wat, p. xiL). 


tions from the A vesta, and others 
almost entirely of a religious character. 
Where the language is transcribed, 
either in the A vesta characters, or in 
those of the modern Persian alphabet, 
and freed from the singular system 
indicated above, it is called Pazand 
(see PAZEND); a term supposed to be 
derived from the language of the 
Avesta, paitizanti , with the meaning 
‘ re-explanation.’ 

Various explanations of the term 
Pahlavi have been suggested. It seems 
now generally accepted as a changed 
form of the Parthva of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, the. Parthia of Greek and 
Roman writers. The Parthians, though 
not a Persian race, were rulers of 
Persia for five, centuries, and it is 
probable that everything ancient, and 
connected with the period of their 
rule, came to be called by this name. 
It is apparently the same word that 
in the form pahlav and pahlavdn. Sic., 
has become the appellation ■ of a 
warrior or champion in both Persian 
and Armenian, originally derived from 
that most warlike people the Parthians. 
(See PULWAUN.) Whether there was 
any identity between the name thus 
used, and that of Pahlava, which is 
applied to a people mentioned often in 
Sanskrit books, is a point still un¬ 
settled. 

The meaning attached to the term 
Pahlavi by Orientals themselves, writ¬ 
ing in Arabic or Persian (exclusive of 
Parsis), appears to have been ‘Old 
Persian’ in general, without restric¬ 
tion to any particular period or 
dialect. It is thus found applied to 
the cuneiform inscriptions at Per- 
sepolis. (Derived from West as quoted 
above, and from llaug's Essays, ed. 
London, 1878.) 

c. 930.—“ Quant au mot dirafeh, en pehlvi 
(al-fuMviya) e’eat k dire dans la langue pri¬ 
mitive de la Perse, il signifie drapean, pique 
et standard."— MafvidX, iii. 252. 

c. a.d. 1000. — “GayOmarth, who was 
called OirshAh , because Oir means in Pah- 
lavt a mountain. . . .”—A tblHtnt, Chrono¬ 
logy, 108. 

PAILOO, s. The so-called * trium¬ 
phal arches,’ or gateways, which form 
so prominent a feature in Chinese 
landscape, really monumental erections 
in honour of deceased persons of emi¬ 
nent virtue. Chin, pat, ‘a tablet,’ and 
to, ‘a stage or erection.’ Ur. Ferguson. 
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has shown the construction to have 
been derived from India with Bnddh- 
ism (see Indian and Eastern Archi¬ 
tecture, pp. 700-702). [So the Toni of 
Japan seem to represent Skt. torana, 
‘ an archway ’ (see Chamberlain, Things 
Japanese, 3rd ed. 407 srg.).] 

pALAOILAsS, s. This is do¬ 
mestic Hind. for ‘Asparagus’ ( Panjab 
N. ds Q. ii. 189). 

PALANKEEN, PALANQUIN, s. 

A box-litter for travelling in, with a 
pole projecting before and behind, 
which is borne on the shoulders of 4 
or 6 men—4 always in Bengal, 6 
sometimes in the Telugu country. 

The origin of the word is not doubt¬ 
ful, though it is by no means clear 
how the Portuguese got the exact form 
which they have handed over to us. 
The nasal termination may be dismissed 
as a usual Portuguese addition, such 
as occurs in mandarin^ Baraim ( H 'ami), 
and many other words and names as 
used by them. The basis of all the 
forms is Bkt. parya nlca, or palyanka, 
‘a lied,’ from which we have Hind, 
and Mahr. palang, ‘a bed,’ Hind, pdlki, 
* a palankin,’ [Telugu pallaki i, which is 

¥ erhaps the origin of the Port,, word], 
ali pallanko, ‘a couch, bed, litter, dr 
jwdankin’ (Childers), and in Javanese 
and Malay palangki, 4 a litter or sedan ’ 
(Cra/vofurd).* 

It is curious that there is a Spanish 
word palanca (L. Lat. phalanga ) for 
,a pole used to carry loads on the 
shoulders of two bearers (called in Sp. 
palanquinos ); a method of transport 
more common in the south than in 
England, though even in old English 
the thing has a name, viz. ‘a cowle- 
staff ’ (see N.E.D.). It is just possible 
that this word (though we do not find 
it in the Portuguese dictionaries) may 
have influenced the form in which the 
early Portuguese visitors to-India took 
up the word. 

The thing appears already in the 
Bdmdyana. It is spoken of by Ibn 
Batuta and John Marignolli (both c. 


* In Oantirles, UL. 0, the "ferculum quod ftoit 
siW rtx Salomon dt Ugnit lAbani" is in the Hebrew 
nppiryon, which baa by some been supposed to be 
Greek Qopeior ; highly improbable, u the Utter 
came to Greece from the Hast. le it possible that 
the word ran be in Home way taken from pary- 
aMkaf The R.V. he* palanquin. (See the dis¬ 
ounion ip Enepclopatdia JHbUea, UL MM sea.]. 


1350), but neither uses this Indian 
name ; and we have not found evidence 
of pdlki older than Akbar (see Elliot, iv. 
516, and Ain, i. 264). 

As drawn by Linschoten (1597), and 
as described by Grose at Bombay (c. 
1760), the palankin was hung from a 
bamboo which bent in an arch over the 
vehicle ; a form perhaps not yet en¬ 
tirely obsolete in native use. William¬ 
son ( V. M., i, 316 seqq.) gives an 
account of the different changes in 
the fashion of palankins, from which 
it would appear that the present form 
must have come into use about the 
end of the 18th century. Up to 1840- 
50 most people in Calcutta kept a 
palankin and a set of bearers (usually 
natives of Orissa—see OOBIYA), but 
the practice and the vehicle are now 
almost, if not entirely, obsolete among 
the better class of Europeans. Till 
the same period the palankin, carried 
by relays of bearers, laid out by the 
post-office, or by private chowdries 
(q.v.), formed the chief means of ac¬ 
complishing extensive journeys in 
India, and the elder of the present 
writers has undergone hardly less 
than 8000 or JXXX) miles of travelling 
in going considerable distances (ex¬ 
cluding minor journeys) after this 
fashion. But in the decade named, 
the palankin began, on certain great 
roads, to be superseded by the daick- 
garry (a Palkee garry or palankin- 
carriage, horsed bv ponies posted along 
the road, under tfie post -office), and in 
the next decade to a large extent by 
railway, supplemented by other wheel- 
carriage, so that the 'palankin is now 
used rarely, and only in out-of-the-way 
localities. 

e. 1340. — “Some time afterwards the 
pages of the Mistress of the Universe came 
to me with a data. ... It is tike a bed of 
state . . . with a polo of wood above . . . 
this is carved, and made of the Indian cane, 
solid and compact. Eight men, divided into 
two relays, are employed in turn to carry 
one of these; four carry the palankin whilst 
four rest. These vehicles serve in India the 
same purpose as donkeys in Egypt; most 
people use them habitually in going and 
coming. If a man has his own slaves, he 
is carried by them; if not he hires men to 
carry him. There are also a few found lot 
hire in the city, which stand in the basons, 
at the Sultan’s gate, and also at the gates of 
private citizens /’—Ibn Batuta, iii. 886. 

o. 1360.—“Et eciara homines et mulieres 
portent super scapulas in leoticis de quibus 
u Centiois; fertnlvm fecit nbi Salomon de 
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lignit Libani, id eat leotulum portatilem 
sicut portabar ego in Zayton et in India.” 
—Marignolli (see Cathay , &c., p. 331). 

1515.—“ And so assembling all the people 
made great lamentation, and so did through¬ 
out all the streets the women, married and 
single, in a marvellous way. The captains 
lifted him (the dead Alboquerque), seated 
as he was in a chair, and placed him on a 
palaaqulffl, SO thut he was seen by all the 
people ; and Joao Mendes Botelho, a knight 
of Afonso d’Alboquerquo’s making (who was) 
his Ancient, bore the banner before the body. ” 
— Correa, Lendas, II. i. 460. 

1563 .—“. . . and the branches are for 
the moet part straight except some . . . 
which they twist and bend to form the canes 
for palenquins and portable chairs, such as 
are used in India.”— Garda, t. 194. 

1567. — “ . • • with eight Falchines 
{fackini), which are hired to carry the palan- 
chines, eight for a Palanchine (yalanchino), 
fouro at a time.”— C. Frederike, in Hail. 
ii. 348. 

1598.—“. . . after them followeth the 
bryde between two Commeres, each in their 
Fallunldn, which is most costly made.”— 
Lintchoten, 56; [Hak. Hoc. i. 196]. 

1606.—“The palanquins covered with 
curtains, in the way that is usual in this 
Province, are occasion of very great offences 
against God our Lord ”... (the Synod 
therefore urges the Viceroy to prohibit 
them altogether, and) . . . “enjoins on all 
ecclesiastical persons, on penalty of sentence 
of excommunication, and of forfeiting 100 
pardons to the church court * not to use the 
said palanquins, made in the fashion above 
described.”—4th Act of 5th Council of Goa, 
in Archil'. Port. Orient., faac. 4. (See also 
under B07.) 

The following is the remonstrance 
of the city of Goa against the ecclesi¬ 
astical action in this matter, addressed 
to the King: 

1606.—“Last year this City gave your 
Majesty an account of how the Archbishop 
Primate proposed the issue of orders that 
the women should go with their palanquins 
uncovered, or at least half uncovered, and 
bow on this matter were made to him all the 
needful representations and remonstrances 
on the part of the whole community, giving 
the reasons against such a proceeding, which 
were also sent to Your Majesty. Never¬ 
theless in a Council that was held this last 
summer, they dealt with this subject, and 
they agreed to petition Your Majesty to 
order that the said palanquins should travel 
in sach a fashion that it could be seen who 
was in them. 

“ The matter is of so odious a nature, and 
of such a description that Your Majesty 
should grant their desire in no shape what¬ 
ever, nor give any order of the kind, seeing 
this place is a frontier fortress. The reasons 


* "Pagos do alfubt." We are not sura of the 
meaning. 


for this have been written to Your Majesty; 
let us beg Your Majesty graciously to make 
no new rule; and this is the petition of the 
whole community to Your Majesty.”— Carta, 
cjue a Cidadf, de Goa escrevm a Sua Magestade, 
o anno de 1606. In Archiv. Port. Orient., 
fasc. i°. 2». Edic&o, 2*, Parte, 186. 

1608-9.—“ If oomming forth of his Fallaoe, • 
hee (Jahangir) get vp on a Horse, it is a 

eigne that he gooth for the Warres j but if 
he be vp vpon an Elephant or P&lankine, it 
will bee butau hunting Voyage."— Hawkins, 
in Purchas, i. 219. 

1616.—“. . . Abdula Chan, the great 
goveruour of Amadauas, being sent for to 
Court in disgrace, oomming in Pilgrim’s 
Clothes with fortie servants on foote, about 
si \ tie miles in counterfeit humiliation, 
finished the rest in his Pallankee.” — Sir T. 
Roc, in Purchas, i. 552; [llak. Hoc. ii. 278, 
which reads Palanckee, with other minor 
variances]. 

In Terry’s account, in Purchas, ii. 1475, 
wc have a Pallankee, and (p. 1481) P&l&nka ; 
in a letter of Tom Coryate's (1615) Palan¬ 
keen. 

1623.—“ In tho territories of the Portu¬ 
guese in India it is forbidden to men to 
t ravel in palankin ( Pafanchino ) as in good 
sooth too effeminate a proceeding ; never¬ 
theless as the Portuguese pay very little 
attention to their laws, as soon as the rains 
begin to fall they commence getting per¬ 
mission to uso the palankin, either by favour 
or by bribery ; and so, gradually, the thing 
is relaxed, until at last nearly everybody 
travels iti that way, and at all seasons."— 
P. dc/la Valle, i. 611 ; (comp. Hak. Hoc. 
i.31). 

1659. — “The designing rascal (Sivajf) 

. . . conciliated Afzal KMn, who fell into the 
snare. . . . Without arms he mounted the 
pAlki, and proceeded to the place appointed 
under the fortress. He left all his atten¬ 
dants at the distance of a long arrow-shot. 

. . . Hivajl had a wcajton, called in the lan¬ 
guage of the Dakhin bichtid (i.e. * scorpion ’) 
mi the Augers of his hand, hidden under 
his sleeve. . . — Khdfi Khdn, in Filial, 
vii. 259. See also p. 509. 

c. 1660.—“. . . From Golconda to Maali- 
vatan there is no travelling by waggons.. . , 
But Instead of Coaches they have the con¬ 
venience of Pallekies, wherein you are 
carried with more speed and more ease 
than in any part of India.”— TaremUr, 
K.T. ii. 70 ; [od. Roll, i. 175]. This was 
<juite true up to our own time. In 1840 
the present writer was carried on that road, 
n stage of 25 miles in little more than 5 
hours, by 12 bearers, relieving each other 
by sixes. 

1672. The word occurs several times in 
Baldacus as Pallinkijn. Tavernier writes 
Palleki and sometimes Pallanqain [Hall, 
i. 45, 175, 390, 3921; Bernier has Piltkr 
[ed. Constable, 214, 283, 3721. 

1673. —“. . . ambling after these a great 
pace, the Palankeen- Boys support them 
four of them, two at each end of a Bomba, 
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which is a long hollow Cane . . . arched 
in the middle . . . where hangs the Palan¬ 
keen, as big as an ordinary Coucl broad 
enough to tumble in. . . — Fryer , 34. 

1678.—“The permission you are pleased 
to give us to buy a Pallalcee on the Com¬ 
pany's Acct. Shall make use off as Soone 
as can possiblie meet w th one y l may be 
fitt for y* purpose. . . —MS. Letter from 

Factory at Rmtmrc to the Council (of Fort. 

St. George), March 0, in India Office. 

1682. —Joan Nieuhof has Palaldjn. Zee I 
<* Lant-Reize, ii. 78. 

[ „ “The Agent and Council . . . 
allowed him (Mr. Clarke) 2 pag<* p. mensem 
more towards the defraying h>s pallanquin 
charges, he being very crazy and much 
weaken’d by his sicknesse.”— Pringle, Diary 
Ft. St. (Jeo. 1st ser. i. 34. J 

1720.—“I desire that all a free Mer¬ 
chants of my acquaintance do attend me 
in their palankeens to the place of burial." 

- Will of Charles Daeers, Merchant, in 
W'herh r, ii. 340. 

1726.—“. . . P&langkyn dragers” (palan- 
kin-bearers). — Valentijn, Ceylon, 45. 

1736.— “Palanquin, a kind of chaise or 
chair, borne by men on tboir shoulders, 
much used by the Chinese and other Eastern 
peoples for travelling from place to place.” 
— Hailey’s Diet. 2nd ed. 

1750-52.— “The greater nobility are 
carried in a palekee, which looks very like 
a hammock fastened to a pole.”— Toreen's 
Voyage to Suratle, China, ke., ii. 201. 

1754-58. —In the former year the Court 
of Director* ordered that Writers in their 
Service should “lay oaule the expense of 
either horse, chair, or Palankeen, during 
their Writership.” The Writers of Fort 
William (4th Nov. 1756) remonstrated, 
begging “to be indulged in keeping a 
Palankeen for such months of the year 
as the excessive heats and violent rains 
make it impossible to go on foot without 
the utmost hazard of their health.” The 
Court, however, replied (11 Feb. 1756): 
“Wo very well know that the indulging 
Writers with Palankeens has not a little 
contributed to the neglect of business we 
complain of, by affording them opportunities 
of rambling ”; and again, with an obduracy 
and fervour too great for grammar (March 
3, 1758): “We do most positively order 
and direct (and will admit of no representa¬ 
tion for postponing the execution of) that 
no Writei whatsoever be permitted to keep 
either palankeen, horse, or chaise, during 
his Writership, on }nun of being immediately 
dismissed from our service. —In Long. 
pp. 54, 71, 130. 

1780.—“The Nawanb, on seeing his con¬ 
dition, was struck with grief and com¬ 
passion; but . . . did not even bend his 
eyebrow at the sight, bnt lifting up the 
curtain of the Palkee with his own hand, 
he saw that the eagle of his (Ali Rush’s) 
•ouL at one flight had winged its way to the 
gardens of Paradise.''—if. of Hydur , p, 429. 


1784.— 

“ The Sun in gaudy palanqneen 

Curtain’d with purple, fring'd with gold. 

Firing no more heav’n’s vault serene, 

Retir'd to sup with Ganges old.” 

Plasty Plain., a ballad by Sir IV. 
Jones; in Life, ana Works, 
ed. 1807, ii. 503. 

1804. — “Give orders that a palanquin 

may be made for me; let it be very light, 

with the pannels made of canvas instead of 
wood, and the poles fixed as for a dooley. 
Your Bengally palanquins are so heavy 
that they cannot be used out of Calcutta. ’ 
— Wellington (to Major Shaw), June 20. 

The following measures a change in 
ideas. A palankin is now hardly ever 
used by a European, even of humble 
position, much less by the opulent: 

1808. --“Palkee. A litter well known in 
India, called by the English Palankeen. 
A Guzerat punster (aware of no other) 
hazards the Etymology Pa lathee [pio- 
Idkhi] a thing requiring an annual income 
of a quarter Lack to support it and corre¬ 
sponding luxuries.”— R. Drummond, Him- 
trot uitie, &c. 

„ “The conveyances of the island 
(Madeira) are of three kinds, viz. : horses, 
mules, and a litter, ycle{>ed a palanquin, 
being a chair in tho shape of a bathing-tub, 
with a pole across, carried by two men, as 
doolees are in the east.”— Welsh, Remini- 
scences, i. 282. 

1809. — 

“ Woe I Woe ! around their palankeen, 

As on a bridal day 

With symphony and dance and song, 

Their kindred and their friends come on. 

The dance of sacrifice! Tho funeral song!" 

Kehama, i. 6 . 

c. 1830.—“ Gil rurieux indiscret requt un 
galet dans la tete; on l'emporta baijp 6 da 
sang, concha dans un palanquin.' — V. 
Jaegaemont, Corr. i. 67. 

1880. — “It wilt amaze readers in these 
days to learn that the Governor-General 
sometimes condescended to be carried in a 
Palanquin—a inode of conveyance which, 
except for long journevs away from rail¬ 
roads, has long been abandoned to portly 
Baboos, and Eurasian clerks.’’—Nrtf. Rev., 
Feb. 14. 

1881. —“ In the groat procession on Corpus 
Christi Day, when the Pope is carried in 
a palanquin round the Piazza of St. Peter, 
it is generally believed that the cushions 
and furniture of the palanquin are so ar¬ 
ranged as to enable him to bear the fatigue 
of the ceremony by sitting whilst to the 
spectator he appears to bo kneeling.”— Dean 
Stanley, Christian Institutions, 231. 

PALAVER AM, n.p. A town and 

cantonment 11 miles S.W. from 

Madras. The name is Palhlvaram 

prulwibjy Palln-punim, Pallav opura 
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the ‘town of the Pallas’; the latter a 
caste claiming descent from the Palla- 
vas who reigned at Conjeveram (Sesha- 
giri Sdstri). [The Madras Gloss. derives 
their name from Tam. pallam, ‘low 
land,’ as they are commonly employed 
in the cultivation of wet lands.] 

PALE ALE. The name formerly 
given to the beer brewed for Indian use. 
(See BEER.) 

1784. — “ London Porter and Pale Ale, 
light and excellent, Sicca Rupees 150 per 
hhd.”—Advt. in Seton-Karr, i. 89. 

1798. — “For sale . . . Pale Ale (per 
hbd.). . . Rs. 80."— Bombay Courier, Jan. 19. 

[1801.—“1. Pale Ale; 2. strong ale; 3. 
small beer; 4. brilliant beer; 5. strong 
porter; 6. light porter ; 7. brown stout."— 
Advt. in Carey, Good Old Daye, i. 147.] 

1848.— “Constant dinners, tiffins, pale 
ale, and claret, the prodigious labour of 
cutchery, and the refreshment of brandy 
awnee, which he was forced to take there, 
ad this effect upon Waterloo Medley."— 
Vanity Fair, od. 1867, ii. 258. 

1853.—“Parmi les caf£s, lea cabarets, les 
gargotes, Ton rencontre qh et la une taverne 
anglaiso placard&s de sa pancarte de porter 
simple et double, d’old Scotch ale, d'Kast 
India Pale beer.”— Th. Gautier, Constanti¬ 
nople, 22. 

1887.— 

“ Pain bis, galette ou panaton, 

Promage a la pie ou Stilton, 

Cidre on pale-ale de Barton, 

Vin de brie, ou branne-mouton.” 

Th. Gautier d Ch. Gamier. 

PALEMPOBE, s. A kind of chintz 
bud-cover, sometimes made of beautiful 
patterns, formerly made at various 
places in India, especially at Sadras 
and Masulipatam, the importation of 
which into Europe has become quite 
obsolete, but under the greater ap¬ 
preciation of Indian manufactures has 
recently shown some tendency to re¬ 
vive. The etymology is not quite 
certain,—we know no place of the 
name likely to have l>een the epony- 
mic,—and possibly it is a corruption 
of a hybrid (Hina, and Pers.) palang- 
posh , *a bed-cover,’ which occurs below, 
and which may have been perverted 
through the existence of Ealempore as 
a kina of stuff. The probability that 
the word Originated in a perversion of 
palang-posh, is strengthened by the 
following entry in Bluteau's Diet. 
(Suppt. 1727.) 

“ Cbaudus or Chaudbus rio buns panos 
grandee, quo aervem para cobrir camaa a 


outras cousas. S3o pintados de oorea may 
vistoeas, e alguns mats flnos, a qua ohamfo 
palangapuiee. Fabricllo-se de algodfio em 
Bengala e Choromandel,“ Ciavdtum 
Chaudeue” (this I cannot identify, perhaps 
I the same as Cfumtar among Pieoa-gOOaa) 

| “ are a kind of large cloths serving to cover 
beds and other things. They are painted 
| with gay colours, and there are some of a 
; finer description which are called pahuig- 
poshes," Ac. 

[For the mode of manufacture at 
Masulipatam, see Jo urn. Ind. Art. iii. 
14. Mr. Pringle (Madras Selections, 
4th ser. p. 71, and Diary Ft. St. Geo. 
1st ser. iii. 173) has questioned this 
derivation. The. word may have been 
taken from the State and town of 
Pdlanpur in Guzerat, which seems to 
have been an emporium for the manu¬ 
factures of N. India, which was long 
noted for chintz of this kind.] 

1848.—“IntGoverne van Raya mandraga 
. . . werdeu veel . . . Bal&mporij . ■ • 
geruaockt. ” — Van den Bmeeke, 87. 

1673.—“Staple commodities [at Masuli¬ 
patam) are calicuts white and painted, 
Palempores, Carpets.”— Fryer, 31. 

1813.— 

“ A stain on every bush that boro 

A fragment of his palaxnpore. 

His breast with wounds unnumber'd riven, 

His back to earth, his face to heaven .. 

Byron, The Giaour. 

1811.—‘ A variety of tortures were in¬ 
flicted to extort a confession; one was a 
sofa, with a platform of tight cordage in 
network, covered with a palampore, which 
concealed a bed of thorns placed under it: 
the collector, a corpulent Banian, was then 
stripped of his janui (see JAMMA), or 
muslin robe, and ordered to lie down.”— 
Forbee, Or. Mem. ij. 429; [2nd ed. ii. 54], 

1817.—. . these cloths . . . serve as 
coverlids, and are employed as a substi¬ 
tute for the Indian palexnpore.”— Raffles, 
Java, 171 ; [2nd ed. i. 191]. 

[1855.— 

“ The jewelled amaun of thy zemzem is 
bare, 

And the folds of thy palampore wave in 
the air.” 

Bon Gaultier, Eastern Serenade.] 

1862.—“Bala posh, or Palaag posh, quilt 
or coverlet, 300 to 1000 rupees."— Punjab 
Trade. Rejxrrt, App. p. xxxviii. 

1880. —“. . . and third, the celebrated 
palampores, or ‘ bed-covers,' of Masutipa- 
tam, Fatefagarh, Shikarpur, Hazara, and 
other places, whieh in point' of art decora¬ 
tion are simply incomparable.*’— Birdvoood, 
The Industrial Arts of India, 260. 

PALI, a. The name of the sacred 
language of the Southern Buddhists, 
in fact, according to their apparently 
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well-founded tradition Magadhi, the 
dialect of what we now call south 
Bahar, in which Sakya Muni dis¬ 
coursed. It is one of the Prakrits (see 
PRACBIT) or Aryan vernaculars of 
India, and has probably been a dead 
language for nearly 2000 years. Pdli 
in okt. means ‘aline, row, series’; and 
by the Buddhists is used for the series 
of their Sacred Texts. Pdli-bhdxhd is 
then ‘ the language of the Sacred 
Texts,’ i.e. Magadhi; and this is called 
elliptically by the Singhalese Pali, 
which we have adopted in like use. 
It has been carried, as the sacred 
language, to all the Indo-Chinese 
countries which have derived their 
religion from India through Ceylon. 
Pali is “a sort of Tuscan among the 
Prakrits ” from its inherent grace and 
strength (Childers). But the analogy 
to Tuscan is eloser still in the parallel¬ 
ism of the modification of Sanskrit 
words, used in Pali, to that of Latin 
v ovds used in Italian. 

Robert Knox does not apparently 
know by that name the Pali language 
in Ceylon. He only speaks of the 
Books of Beligion as “being in an 
eloquent style which the Vulgar people 
do not understand ” (p. 75); and in 
another passage says: “They have a 
language something differing from the 
vulgar tongue (like Latin to ns) which 
their books are writ in ” (j». 109). 


1689. —“Lea uns font valoir le stylo do 
lour Alcoran, les autres do lour Bali."— 
Jrtires Edif. xxv. 61, 

1690. —“ . . . this Doubt proceeds from 
the i Siameses understanding two Lnuguages, 
m., the Vulgar, which is a simple Tongue, 
consisting almost wholly of Monosyllables, 
without Conjugation or Declension; and 
another Language, which I have already 
spoken of, which to them is a dead Tongue, 
known only by the Learned, which is called 
the Balie Tongue, and which is enricht with 
the inflexions of words, like the Languages 
we have in Europe. The terms of Religion 
and Justice, the names of Offices, ana all 
the Ornaments of the Vulgar Tongue are 
borrow’d from the Balia.” — De la Loubirt's 
Atom, 1S.T. 1698, p. 0. 

1795.—“Of the ancient PAllia, whose 
language constitutes at the present day the 
scored text of Ava, Pegue, and Siam, as 
well as of several other countries eastward 
of the Ganges: and]of their migration from 
India to the banks of the Cali, the Kile of 
Ethiopia, wo have but very imperfect infor¬ 
mation.* ... It has been the opinion of 
some of the most enlightened writers on. the 


* The writer is hen led away by Wilferd's 


languages of the East, that the Pali, the 
sacred language of the priests of Bobdh, is 
nearly allied to the Shanscrit of the Bramins: 
and there certainly is much of that holy 
idiom engrafted on the vulgar language of 
Ava, by the introduction of the Hindoo 
religion.”— Symee, 337-8. 

1818.—“The Talapoina ... do apply 
themselves in some degree to study, since 
according to their rules they are obliged to 
learn the Sadh, which is the grammar of 
the Pali language or Magath, to read the 
Vini, the Pauimot'. . . and the aennons of 
Godama. ... All these books are written 
in the Pali tongue, but the text is accom¬ 
panied by a Burmese translation. They 
were all brought into the kingdom by a 
certain Brahmin from the island of Ceylon." 
— Nangermano's Burmese Empire, p. 141. 

[1822.—“. . . the sacred books of the 
Buddhists are conqtosed in the BaUi 
tongue. . . — Wallace, Pifte*n Yean in 

India , 187.] 

1837.—" Buddhists are'impressed with the 
conviction that their sacred and classical 
language, the Mrfgadhi or Pali, is of greater 
antiquity than the Sanscrit; and that it 
had attained also a higher state of refine¬ 
ment than its rival tongue had acquired. In 
support of this belief they adduce various 
arguments, which, in their judgment, are 
quite conclusive. They observe that the 
very word Pdli signifies original, text, 
regularity; and there is scarcely a Buddhist 
scholar in Ceylon, who, in the discussion of 
this question, will not quote, with an air of 
triumph, their favourite verse,— 

StX Mtyadhi ; miifa blidsd (Ac.). 

* There is a language which is the root; 

. . . men and br4h roans at the commence¬ 
ment of the creation, who never before heard 
nor uttered a human accent, and even the 
Supreme Buddhos, spoke it: it is MAgadhi.’ 

“This verse is a quotation from Kachchd- 
yatuVs grammar, the oldest referred to in 
the PAli literature of Ceylon. ... Let me 
... at once avow, that, exclusive of all 
philological considerations, 1 am inclined, 
on primA facie evidence—external as well 
as internal—to entertain an opinion advene 
to the olairas of tho Buddhists on this par¬ 
ticular point.”—61 ’eorge Tumour, Introd. to 
Maltdicanao, p. xxii. 

1874.—“Tho spoken language of Italy 
was to be found in a number of provincial 
dialects, each with its own characteristics, 
the Piedmontese harsh, the Neapolitan 
nasal, the Tuscan soft and flowing. These 
dialects had been rising in importance as 
Latin declined; the birth-time of a new 
literary language was imminent. Then 
came Dante, and choosing for his immortal 
Comraedia the finest and most cultivated of 
the vernaculars, raised it at once to the 
position of dignity which it still retains. 
Read Sanskrit for Latin, Magadheae far 
Tuscan, and the Three Baskets for the 
Divina Commedia, and the parallel is oom- 

S lete. . . . Like Italian Pali is at ones 
owing and sonorous; it is a characteristic 
of both languages that nearly every word 
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endq in a vowel, and that all harah conjunc¬ 
tions are softened down by assimilation, 
elision, or crasis, while on the other hand 
both lend themselves easily to the expression 
of sublime and vigorous thought.”— Childers, 
Preface to Pali J/ict. pp. xiii-xiv. 

PALKEE-GARRY, a. A 1 palank i n - 
coach,’ as it is termed in India ; i.e. 
a carriage shaped somewhat like a 
palank in on wheels ; Hind, pitlkbyon. 
The word is however one formed under 
European influences. [“The system 
of conveying passengers by ]>alkee 
carriages and trucks was first estab¬ 
lished between Cawnpore and Allaha¬ 
bad in May 1843, and extended to 
AUyghur in November of the same 
year; Delhi was included in June 
1845, Agra and Meerut about the 
same time; the now-going line not 
being, however, ready till January 
1846” (Carey, Good Old Days, ii. 91).] * 

1878.— “The Governor-General’s carriage 
. . . may be jostled by the hired ‘palki- 
gh&XTy,’ with its two wretched ponies, roj>e 
harness, nearly naked driver, and wheels 
whose sinuous motions impress one with 
the idea that they roust come off at the 
next revolution."— Life in the Mofussit, i. 138. 

This description applies rather to the 
cranchee (q.v.) than to the palkce-garry, 
which is (or used to be) seldom so sordidly 
equipt. [Mr. Kipling's account of tho 
Calcutta palki gan {Beast and Man, 192) -,s 
equally uncomplimentary.] 

PALMYRA, s. The fan-palm 
(Boramu flabelliformis), which is very 
commonly cultivated in S. India and 
Ceylon (as it is also indeed in the 
Ganges valley from Farrukhabad down 
to the head of the Delta), and hence 
was called by the Portuguese par ex¬ 
cellence, palmeira or ‘the palm-tree.’ 
Sir J. Hooker writes: “ I believe this 

E alm is nowhere wild in India; and 
ave always suspected that it, like the 
tamarind, was introduced from Africa.” 
[So Watt, Econ. Diet. i. 504.] It is an 
important tree in the economy of S. 
India, Ceylon, and parts of the Archi¬ 
pelago as producing jaggery (q.v.) or 
‘palin-sugar’; whilst the wood affords 
rafters and laths, and the leaf gives a 
material for thatch, mats, umbrellas, 
fans, and a, substitute for paper. Its 
minor uses are many: indeed it is 
supposed to supply nearly all the 
Wants of man, ana a Tamil proverb 
•scribes to it 801 uses (see Ferguson’s 
Palmyra-Palm of Ceylon, and Tennent’e 


Ceylon, i. Ill, ii. 619 eeqq.; also see 

BRAB). 

1563.—“... A ilha de Ceilno ... ha 
muitas palmeiras.”— Garcia, if. 66v-66. 

1673.—“Their Building* suit with the 
Country and State of the Inhabitants, being 
mostly contrived for Couveniency: the 
Poorer are made of Boughs and atlas of the 
Palmeroes.”— Fryer, 19&. 

1718.---“. . . Leaves of a Tree called 
Palmeira.”— Prop, of the Gospel in the East , 
iii. 85. 

1756.—“Tho interval was planted with 
rows of palmira, and coco-nut trees.”— 
Orme, ii. 90, ed. 1803. 

I860.—“Here, too, the beautiful palmyra 
palm, which abounds over the north of the 
Island, begins to appear.”— TennetU's Ceylon, 
ii. 54. 

PALMYRA POINT, n.p. Other¬ 
wise called Pt. Pedro, [a corruption of 
the Port. Punta das Pedros, ‘the rocky 
cape,’ a name descriptive of the natural 
features of the coast ( Tennent , ii. 535)]. 
This is the N.E. point of Ceylon, the 
high palmyra trees on which are con¬ 
spicuous. 

PALMYRAS, POINT, n.p. This 
ia a headland on the Orissa coast, quite 
low, hut from its prominence at the 
most projecting part of the combined 
Mahanadi and Brahman! delta an im- 

5 >ortiint landmark, especially in former 
lays, for ships bound from the south 
for tin mouth of the Hoogly, all the 
more for the dangerous shoal off it. A 
point of tin* Mahanadi delta, 24 miles 
to the south-west, is called False Paint , 
from its liability to be mistaken for 
P. Palmyras. 

1553.—“ . . . o Cabo Seg6gora, a quo oh 
nossos chamam dftfl Palmeiras por human 
que alii festam, ns quaes os navigantes notion 
por lhes dar conhecimento da terra. K dost® 
cabo . . . fazomos fim do lteyno Orix ft.”— 
Barros, I. ix. 1. 

1598.—“ ... 2 miles (Dutch) before you. 
come to the point of Palmerias, you shall 
see certaine blacke houels standing vppon a 
land that is higher than all the land there¬ 
abouts, and from thence to the Point it 
beginneth againo to be low ground and . . . 
you shall see some small (but not ouer white) 
sandie DoWnes ... you shall Undo being right 
against the point de Palmerias . . . that 
vpon the point there is neyther tree nor 
bush, and although it hath the name of the 
Point of Palm-trees, it hath notwithstanding- 
right forth, butone Palme tree."— Linschotm , 
3d Book, ch. 12. 

[c. 1665.—“ Even the Portuguese of OgerulC 
(see HOOGLY), in Btngale, puronued 
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without scruple these wretched captives, 
and the horrid traffic was transacted in the 
vicinity of the island of 6 Mies, near Cape 
das Palmas." — Bernier, ed. Constable, 176.] 

1828.—“ ft is a large delta, formed by 
the mouths of the Maha-Nuddee and other 
rivers, the northernmost of which insulates 
Cape Palmiras.’’-- Heber, ed. 1844, i. 88 . 

[PAMBRE, s. An article of dress 
which seems to liave been used for 
various purposes, as a scarf, and 
perhaps as a turl«in. Mr. Yusuf Ali 
(Monograph on Silk Fabrics, 81) classes 
it among ‘fabrics which are simply 
wrapped over the head and shoulders 
by men and women ’; and he adds : 
“The p&mri is used by women and 
children, generally amongst. Hindus.” 
His specimens are some 3 yards long 
by 1 broad, and are made of pure silk 
or silk and cotton, with an ornamental 
border. Tlie word does not appear in 
the Hind, dictionaries, but Moleswoitb 


and a punrM or loose mantle to throw 
over their shoulders, or to lye on upon the 
ground."— those , 2 nd ed. ii. 81.) 

PANCHANGAM, s. Skt.= 

‘ quinque-partite.’ A native almanac 
in S. India is called so, because it 
contains information on five subjects, 
viz. Solar Days, Lunar Days, Asterisms, 
Yogas, and htrauas (certain astrological 
divisions of the days of a month). 
Pawhtnu/a is used also, at least by 
Buchanan below, for the Brahman 
who keeps and interprets the almanac 
for the villagers. [This should he Skt. 
panchdmji.] 

1612. — “ Every year they mako new 
almanacs for the eclipses of the Sun and of 
the Moon, and they have a perpetual one 
which serves to pronounce their auguries, 
and this they cull Panchag&O- " -('onto, V. 
vi. 4. 

1651.—“The Bramius. in order to know 
the good and bad da vs have in ado certain 


has Mahv. juimar), ‘a sort of silk cloth.’ 

[1616. - “ Ho covered my head with his 
Pambre."— Foster, Letters, iv. 314.] 

For .some of the following quotations 
and notes l am indebted to Mr. W. 
Faster. 

[1617. - “ Antelojies and rarnshellcs,* v, hioh 
bear the finest wool in the world, with « hich 
they make very delicate mantles, called 
Pawnunerys.”- - Joseph Sallmnk to th- E. 
India (\k, Agra, Nov. 22, 1617; India Office 
Records, (). (No. 568. 

[1627.— “ L’on y [Kashmir] travaillc atissi 
plusieurs Vomeris [misprint for Pomeris, 
which he elsewhere mentions as a stuff from 
Kashmir and Lahore], qui sont des pieces 
d’estoffes longues de trms, aulnes. et largers 
de deux, faito de laine de moutons qui croit 
au dorriere de cos bcstc.«, et i|ui eat wis'd 
fine i]ue de la soye: on tient eea estotfes 
exposes au froid pendant Thyver: ellos out 
un t>eau lustre, somblables anx tabis de nos 
cartiers. " - Francois I’elsart, in Theonot's 
RtltUiotis de ditrrs Voyages, vol, i. pt. 2. 

[1634. — A letter in the India Office of 
Dec. 29 mentions that the (Jovemor of 
Burnt presented to tho two chief Factors a 
horse and “ n coat aud p&morinc ” apiece. 

[ „ O. C., No. 1543a (I. 0. Records) 
mentions the presentation to tho President 
of Surat of a coat and p&morine.” 

[1673. —“A couple of pamerina, which are 
fine mantles. Fryer's New Account, p. 79; 
also see 177 ; in ll2 nunerin. 

1766.-“. . . a lungee (see L00N0HEE) 
or olout, barely to cover their nakedness, 

• Query (I.) niimui (Hind.) or ramn (I-adnkhi) 
chMfiwtlie ratna (special vaiiety of goat) -gout; 
(ii.) or is Salbsnk mixing mma-stuil (goat-shawl), 
the product, with the name of the animal pro¬ 
ducing the raw material? 


writings after the fashion of our Almanacks, 
and these they call Pan)nngatn"— hngerivs, 
55. This author gives a specimen (pp. 
63-69). 

1800 - - No one without consulting tho 
P&nchanga. or iilnianaekeeiair, knows when 
he is to perform the ceremonies of religion." 

- Buchanan’s My.on e, Ac., i. 234. 

PANDAL, PENDAUL, s. A shod. 

Tamil, pnntlal, [Ski. handh, ‘tp bind’]. 

1651.—“. . . it is the custom in this 
country when there is a Bride in the house 
to set up before the door certain stakes 
somewhat taller than a man, and these are 
covered with lighter sticks on which foiiage 
is put to make a shade. . . . This arrange¬ 
ment is called a Pandael in the country 
speech."— ft oyer ins, 12. 

1717.--“ Water-Bandels, which are little 
sheds for the Convenieuoy of drinking 
Wnter.” — Phillips's Account, 19. 

1745. -“.Jo «uivis la procession d’un peu 
loin, et arrivd aux sepultures, j'y vis un 
pandel nil tente dress£e, sur la fosse du 
defunt; elle £tait ornfe de branches de 
figuier, de toiles peintes, Ac. L'inWrieur 
£tait garnie de jictites lanipes allum^es.”— 
Norhrrt, M(nonns, iii. 32. 

1781. "Les gens riches font construir 
devant leur porta un autre pendaL"— Son- 
nerat, ed. 1782, i. 134. 

1800.—“ I told the farmer that, as I meant 
to mako him pay his full rent, I could not 
take his fowl ami milk without paying for 
them ; and that I would not enter his pun- 
dull, because he had not paid the labourers 
who made it.”—Letter of Sir T. Munro, in 
Life, i. 283. 

1834.—“There I beheld, assembled in 
tho same pland&ul, or reposing under the 
friendly banian-tree, the Qoscmnet (see 
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OOSAHT) in a state of nudity, the Vooee 
(bee JOOEE) with a lark or paroquet his 
sole companion for a thousand miles."— 
Forbes, Or. Mem. ii. 465; [2nd ed. ii. 72. 
In ii. 109 he writes PendallJ. 

1815. — “Paadauls were erected opposite 
tjio two principal fords on the river, where 
under my medical superintendence skilful 
'natives provided with eau-do-luce and other 

remedies were constantly stationed. "—Dr. 
M'Kemie , in Asiatic Researches, ziii. 329. 

PANDARAM, s. A Hindu ascetic 
mendicant of the (so-called) Sudra, or 
even of a lower caste. A priest of the 
lower Hindu castes of 8. India and 
Ceylon. Tamil, panddram. C. P. 
lirown says the Panddram is properly 
a Vaishnava, but, other authors apply 
the name to Saiva priests. [The 
Madras Gloss, derives tne word from 
Skt. pdndu-ranga, ‘ white-coloured.' 
Messrs. Cox and Stuart (Man of N. 
Arcot. i. 199) derive it from Skt. bhdn- 
Angara, ‘a temple-treasury,’ wherein 
were employed those who had re¬ 
nounced the world. “The Pandarams 
seem ,to receive numerous recruits from 
the Saivite Siidra castes, who choose 
to make a profession of piety and 
wander about begging. They are, in 
reality, very lax in their modes of life, 
■often drinking liquor and eating 
animal, food furnished by any respect¬ 
able Siidra. They often serve in 
£iva temples, where they make up 
garlands of flowers to decorate the 
lingam, and blow brass trumpets when 
offerings are made or processions take 
place” (tfrid.).] 

1711.—“. . . But the destruction of 50 
or 60,000 pagodas worth of grain . . . and 
killing the Pandaxrum ; these are things 
which make his demands really carry 
too much' justice with them."--Letter in 
Wheeler, ii. 163. 

1717. —“. . . Bramans, Pantarongal, 
and other holy men.”— Phillips's Account, 
18. The word is here in the Tamil plural. 

1718. —“ Abundance of Bramanes, Pan- 
tares, and Poets . . . docked together.”— 
Pro/m. of Our. Gospel, ii. 18. 

1745.— “On voit ici quelquefois les Pan- 
darams ou Penitens qui ont 6t& on pfiWrin- 
age it Bengale; quand ils retournent ils 
apportent ici avec grand soin de l’oau dn 
Gauge dans des pots ou vases bien formas." 
— Norberi, M(m. iii. 28. 

c. 1760. — “The Pandarams, the Ma¬ 
hometan priests, and the Bramins thomsolves 
yield to the force of truth. ”— Grose, i. 252. 

1781.—“ Les Pandarau ne sont pas teoins 
r6v6r4s qne les Saniasis. Ils sont de la 
jwete de Chiven, se barbouillent toute la 


figure, la poitrine, et les bras avec des 
cendres de oouse de voche,” &o.— Sonntral, 
8 vo. od., ii. 113-114. 

1798.—'‘The other figure is of a Panda- 
ram or Senassey, of the class of pilgrims 
to the various pagodas."— Pennant's View of 
J/mdostan, preface. 

1800.—“ Jn Ohern the Piij&ris (see POO- 
JAREE) or priests in those temples are all 
Pandarima, who are the S&dras dedicated 
to the service of Siva’s temples. . . ."— 
Buchanan’s Mysore, Ac., ii. 338. 

1809.—“The chief of the pagoda (Itames- 
waram), or Pandaram, waiting on the 
beach /'—I A. Valmtia, i. 338. 

1860.—“In the island of Nainativoe, to 
the south-west of Jafna, there was till 
recently a little temple, dedicated to the 
goddess Naga Tambiran, in which conse¬ 
crated serpents were tenderly reared by the 
Pandarams, and daily fed at the expense of 
the worshippers."— Tcnnent’s Ceylon, i. 373. 

PANDARANI, n. p. The name of 
a port of Malabar of great reputation 
in the Middle Ages, a name which has 
gone through many curious corrup¬ 
tions. Its position* is clear enough 
from Varthema’s statement that an un¬ 
inhabited island stixwl opposite at three 
leagues distance, which must Ikj the 
“Sacrifice Rock " of our charts. [The 
Madras Gloss, identifies it with Collam.] 
Tlu; name appears upon no modern 
map, but it still attaches to a miserable 
fishing village on the site, in the form 
PantaJani (approx, hit. 11° 26'), a 
little way north of Koilandi. It is 
seen below in Ibn Batuta’s notice that 
Pandaram afforded an, exceptional 
shelter to shipping during the S.W. 
monsoon. This is referred to in an 
interesting letter to one of the present 
writers from his friend Col. (now Lt.- 
Gen.) R. H. San key, C.B., R.E., dated 
Madras, 13th Feby., 1881 : “One very 
extraordinary feature on the coast is 
the occurrence of mud-banks in from 
1 to 6 fathoms of water, which have 
the effect of breaking both surf and 
swell to such an extent that ships can 
run into the patches of water so 
sheltered at the very height of the 
monsoon, when the elements are rag¬ 
ing, and not only find a perfectly stul 
sea, hut are able to land their cargoes. 
. . . Possibly the snugness of some 
of the harbours frequented by the 
Chinese junks, such as Pandax&ni, 
may have been mostly due to hanks 
of this kind 7 By the way, I suspect 
your 1 Pandarani ’ was nothing but the 
roadstead of Coulete (Coulandi or 
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Quelande of our Atlas). The Master 
Attendant who accompanied me, ap¬ 
pears to have a good opinion of it as 
an anchorage, ana as well sheltered." 
[See Logan , Malabar , i. 72.] 

c. 1150.— “Fandarina is a town Wilt at 
the mouth of a river which comes from 
Mantitir (see MALABAR), whore vessels 
from India and Sind cant anchor. The 
Inhabitants are rich, the markets well 
supplied, and trade flourishing." — Edrisi, 
in klliot, i. 90. 

1296.—“In the year (1296) it was pro¬ 
hibited to merchants who traded in fine 
or costly products with Ma[Mirh (Ma’bar or 
Coromandel), Pel-nan (1) and Fantalaina, 
three foreign kingdoms, to export any one 
of them more than the value of f>0,000 hug 
in paper money.”— Chinese. Annals of the 
Mongol Dynasty, minted by Pauthier, Marc 
Pot, 532. 

c. 1300.—“Of the cities on the shore the 
first is Sind&btir, then Fnkndr, then the 
country of Manjarrfr, then the country of 
Hill, then the country of (Fandaraiua*)." 
— llathidudd'm , in Elliot , i. 68. 

c. 1321.—“And the forest in which the 
pepper groweth extend eth for a good 18 
days’ journey, and in that forest there 
bo two cities, the one whereof is called 
FVandrina, and the other Cyugilin ” (see 
SHIN KALI). — Friar Odoric, in Cathay, 
&o„ 75. 

c. 1843.—“ From Bodd fatten we proceeded 
to Fandaraina, a great and fine town with 
gardens and bazars. The Musulmans there 
occupy three quarters, each having its 
mosque. ... It is at this town that the 
shins of China pass the winter” (/.«. tho 
fS.W. monsoon ).—Hm Batata, iv. 88. (Com¬ 
pare Rotriro below.) 

c. 1442.--“The humble author of this 
narrative having received his order of dis¬ 
missal departed from Calicut by sea, after 
having passed the port of Bendinaneh (rend 
BandariLnah, and see MANGALORE, a) 
situated on the coast of Melabar, (he) 
reached tho port of Mangalor. . . 
AMvmutdi, in India in X V(ft Cent., 20. 

1498,—“. . . hum higar quo se chama 
Fandaranj . . . por quo alii ostava bom 
porto, e quo alii nos araamssemos . . . e 
que era costume que os navios qne vinliani a 
esta terra pousaaem alii por estarem seguros. 
. . —Roteiro de Vasco da damn, 63. 

1503.—“Da poi feceno vela et in vn 
porto de dioto He chiamato Fundar&ne 
amazorno molta g&to cfl artelaria ct delilier- 
omo andare verso il regno de Cuchin. . . .” 
— Letter of King Emanuel, p. 5. 

c. 1506.—“ Questo capitanio si trovb nave 
17 de mereadanti Mori in uno porto se 
chime Panidarami, e combattfe con quest? 
le quali se messeno in terra; per mono che 
■luesto capitanio niandb tutti li aoi oopani 
hen armadi con un baril de polvere per 

* This is the true reading, see note et the piece, 
and J.B. As. Son H.8. 


cadaun copano, e mine fuooo dentro detto 
navi de Mori; e tutte quelle brasolle, con 
tutle quelle spescierie che erano carghe per 
la Mecha, e s’intende ch’ erano molto 
ricche. . . ."-—Leonardo Ca’ Master, 20-21. 

1510.—“ Here we remained two days, and 
then departed, and went to a place which 
is called P&ndar&ni, distant from this one 
day’s journey, and which is subject to the 

King of Calicut. This place is a wretched 
affair, and has no port. ”— Varthema, 153. 

1516.—“Further on, south south-east, is 
another Moorish place which is called Pan- 
dar&ni, in which also there are many ships," 
— Barbosa, 152. 

In Rowlandson's Translation of the Tohfat- 
u I-Mujahidin (Or. Trans!. Fund, 1833), the 
name "is habitually misread Fundreeah for 

Fundar&ina. 

1536. — “Martim Afonso . . . ran along 
the coast in search of the jmraos, the galleys 
and caravels keeping the’ sea, and the foists 
hugging the shore. And one morning they 
came suddenly on Cunhalemarcar with 25 
paraof , which the others bad sent to collect 
rice; and on catching sight, of them as they 
came along tho coast towards the Isles of 
Pandarane, Diogn de Reynoso, who was in 
advance of our foists, he and his brother 
. . . and Piogo Corvo . . . set off to engage 
the Moors, who were numerous and well 
armed. And Cunh&le, when he knew it was 
Martim Afonso, laid all pressure on his oars 
to double the Point of Tiracole. . . — 

Correa, iii. 775. 

PANDY, a. The most current col¬ 
loquial name for the Sepoy mutineer 
during 1857-58. The surname Pdnde 
[Slit. Pandita] was a very common 
one among the high-cast? Sepoys of 
the Bengal army, being the title of 
a Jdt [qot, gotra ] or subilivisional 
branch of the"Brahmins of the Upper 
Provinces, which furnished many men 
to the ranks. “The first, two men 
hung" (for mutiny) “at Barrackpore 
were Pandies by caste, lienee all 
sepoys were Pansies, and ever will 
be so called” ( Bourchier, as below). 
“Tn the Bengal army before the 
Mutiny, there was a person employed 
in the quarter-guard to strike the 
gong, who was known as the gxmtn 
Pandy” (M.-Cf. Keatinge). Ghantd, ‘a 
gong or bell.’ 

1857.— “As long as 1 feci the entire 
confidence 1 do, that wo shall triumph over 
this iniquitous combination, I cannot feel 
gloom. 1 leave this feeling to the PandiM, 
who have sacrificed honour and existence to 
the ghost of a delusion."— if. (Jredthed, 
Letters daring the Siege of Delhi, 99. 

“ We had not long to wait before 
the line of guns, howitzers, and mortar carts, 
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chiefly drawn by elepb&nta, soon hove in 
sight. . . . Poor Pandy, what a pounding 
was in store for you! . . .”— Bmtrvhier, 
Eight Months' Campaign against the Bengal 
Sepoy Army, 47. 

PANOAR A, PANGAIA s. From 

the quotations, a kind of Ixiat used 
on the E. coast of Africa. [Pyrard 
de Laval (i. 53, Hak. Soc.) sj>eaxs of a 
“ kind of raft called a panguaye,” on 
which Mr. Gray comments: “ As 
Rivara points out, Pyrard mistakes 
the use of the word / tanyiutge , or, as 
the Portuguese write it, pauguio, 
which was a small sailing canoe. . . . 
Rivara says the word is still used in 
Portuguese Tndia and Africa for a 
two-masted barge, with lateen sails, 
It is mentioned in Lancaster's Voyages 
(Hak. Soc. pp. 5, 6, and 26), where it 
is described as being like a liarge with 
one mat sail of coco-nut leaves. ‘The 
barge is sowed together with the 
rinaes of trees and pinned with 
wooden pinnes.’ See also Alb. Comm. 
Hak. Soc. iii. p. 60, note; and I )r. 
Burnell’s note to Linschoten, Hak. 
Soc. i. p. 32, where it appears that the 
word is used as early as 1505, in Dom 
Manoel’s letter.”] 

[1513.—Pandejada and Panguagada are 
used for a .<ort of boat near Malacca in 
D'Andrade’s Letter to AUxyjuerquo of 22 
Feby.; and we have “a Pandejada laden 
with supplies and arms” in India Office MS., 
Carpo Chronofogico, vol. i.j 

1591.—“. . . divers Pang&ras or boatos, 
which are pinned with wooden pinnes, aud 
sowed together with Palmito conies.” - 
Barker, in Hakluyt, ii. 588. 

1598.—“In this fortresse of Sofala the 
Captaine of Momunbi<{U* hath a Factor, and 
twice or thrice every yere he sendoth 
certaine boats called Pangaios, which sails 
along the shore to fetch gold, and bring it 
to Mossamhiguji. These Pangaios are made 
of light planks, and sowed together with 
cords, without any nailes,"— Loischoten, ch. 
4; [Hak. Soc. i. 32]. 

1616. —“Each of those bars, of Quilimane, 
Cumama, and Luabo, allows of the entrance 
of vessels of 100 tons, viz., galoots and 
pangaios, loaded with cloth and provisions ; 
and when they enter the river they dis¬ 
charge cargo into other light and very long 
boats called abnadias. . . Jiocurro, 

Decode, 534. 

[1766.—“Their larger boats, called pan- 
*u*y», are raised some feet from the sides 
with reeds and branches of trees, well bound 
together with small-cord, and afterwards 
made water-proof, with a kind of bitumen, 
or resinous substance.'’— Urose, 2nd ed. ii. 13. ] 


PANGOLIN, s. This book-name 
for the Mania is Malay PangUlang , 

‘ the creature that rolls itself up.’ 
[Scott saya: “ The Malay word is 
peng-golina , transcribed also peng- 
gulingj Katingan pengiling. It means 
‘roller,’ or, more literally, ‘roll up.’ 
The word is formed from goling , * roll, 
wrap,’ with the denominative prefbc 
pe-, which takes before g the form 
peny. ” Mr. Skeat remarks that the 
modern Malay form is teng-giling or 
sengyiling, but the hitter seems to be 
used, not for the Mavis, but for a kind 
of centipede which rolls itself up. 
“The word pangolin, to judge by 
its form, should l>e derived from 
gtiling, which means to ‘roll over and 
over.’ The word pangytiling or imtg- 
yuling in the required sense of Mavis , 
does not exist in standard Malay. The 
word was either derived from some 
out-of-the-way dialect, or was due to 
some misunderstanding on the part of 
the Europeans who first adopted it.” 
Its use in English begins with Pennant 
(Synopsis of Quadrupeds, 1771, p. 329). 
Adam Burt gives a dissection of the 
animal in Ariat. Res. ii. 353 seqe.] It 
is the Mania pentedactyla of Linn. ; 
called in Hind, bujrkit (i.e. Skt. vajra- 
kita ‘adamant reptile’). We have 
sometimes thought that the Mania 
might have tieen the creature which 
was shown as a gold-digging ant (see 
Ihtsbeck below) ; was not this also the 
creature that Bertrandnn de la Broc- 
qlucre met with in the desert of Gaza? 
When pursued, “ it began to cry like 
a cat at the approach of a dog. Pierre 
de la Vaudrei struck it on the back 
with the point of his sword, but it did 
no harm, from being covered with 
scales like a sturgeon.” a.i>. 1432. (T. 
Wright’s Early Travels in Palestine, p. 
290) (Bolin). It is remarkable to find 
the statement that these ants were 
found in the possession of the King of 
Persia recurring in Herodotus ana in 
Busbeck, with an interval of nearly 
2000 years ! We sec that the sugges¬ 
tion of the Manis being the gold- 
digging ant lias been anticipated bv 
Mr. Blakesley in his Herodotus, [“ft 
is now understood that the gold-dig¬ 
ging ants were neither, as ancients 
supposed, an extraordinary kind of 
real ants, nor, as many learned men 
have since supposed, large animals 
mistaken for ants, hut Tibetan miners 
who, like their descendants of the 
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a. The title Pathi (or Passi, for 
the former is only the Burmese lisping 
utterance) is very old. In the remark¬ 
able Chinese Account of Camboja, 
dating from the year 1296, which has 
been translated by Alwl-Remusat, 
there is a notice of a sect in Camboja 
called Pa-sse. The author identifies 
them in a passing way, with the Tao- 
sse, but that is a term which Fah-hian 
also in India uses in a vague way, 
apparently quite inapplicable to the 
Chinese sect, properly so called. These 
Pa-sse, the Chinese writer says, “ wear 
a red or white cloth on their heads, 
like the head-dress of Tartar women, 
but not so high. They have edifices 
or towers, monasteries, and temples, 
but not to be compared for magnitude 
with those of the Buddhists. ... In 
their temples there are no images 
. . . they are allowed to cover their 
towers and their buildings with tiles. 
The Pa-sse never eat with a stranger 
to their sect, and do not allow them¬ 
selves to be seen eating; they drink 
no wine,” &<:. (Rdmusat, Nouv. Mel. 
As., i. 112). We cannot, be quite sure 
that this applies to Mahoinmedans, 
but it is on the whole probable that 
the name is the same as the Pathi of 
the Burmese, and has the same, ap¬ 
plication. Now the people from whom 
the Burmese were likely to adopt a 
name for the Yunnan hiahommedans 
are the Sbans, belonging to the great 
Siamese race, who occupy the inter¬ 
mediate country. The question oc¬ 
curs:—Is Panthe a Shan term for 
Mahommedan ? If so, is it not probably 
only a dialectic variation of the Passe 
of Camboja, the Pathi of Burma, but 
entering Burma from a new quarter, 
and with its identity thus disguised? 
(Cushing, in his Shan Diet, gives Past 
for Manotnmedan. We do not find 
Panthf). There would l)e many an¬ 
alogies to such a course, of things. 

(“The name Pantbay is a purely Burmese 
word, and has been adopted by us from 
them. The Sbdn word Pang-hae is identical, 
and gives us no help to the origin of the 
term. Among themselves ana to the 
Chinese they are known as Hui-hui or 
Hui-tzu (Mahomodans). ” — J. O. Scott, Gazet¬ 
teer Upper Burma, I. i. 606.} 

b. We find it stated in Lieut. 
Garnier’s narrative of his great ex¬ 
pedition to Yunnan that there is a 
nybrid Chinese race occupying part of 
the plain of Tali-fu, who are called 


Pen-ti (see Gamier, Voy. tPUheph i. 
518). This name again, it has been 
suggested, may possibly have to do> 
with Panthd. But we find that Pen-ti 
(‘root-soil’) is a generic expression 
used in various parts of S. China for 
‘ aborigines ’; it could hardly then 
have been applied to the Mahom- 
medans. 

PANWELL, n.p. This town on 
the mainland opposite Bombay was in 
pre-railway times a usual landing- 
place on tlie way to Poona, and the 
English form of the name must 
have struck many besides ourselves. 
[Hamilton ( Descr . ii. 151) says it 
stands on the river Pan, whence per¬ 
haps the name]. We do not know the 
correct form; but this one has sub¬ 
stantially come down to us from the 
Portuguese: e.rj. 

1644.-- “This Island of Caranja Is quite 
near, almost frontier-place, to si* cities of 
the Moors of the Kingdom of the Mclique, 
viz. Carnal li, J>rugo, Pmr, Sabayo, Abttta,. 
and panoel- "—Jlorurro, MS. f. 227. 

1804. — “ P.K. Tell Mrs. Waring that 
notwithstanding the debute at dinner, and 
her recommendation, wo propose to go to 
Bombay, by Panwell, and in the balloon ! ” 
— Wellington, from Candolle," March 8. 

PAPAYA, PAiPAW, s. This word 
seems to be from America like the 
insipid, not to say nasty, fruit which 
it denotes ( Garicn papaya, L.). A 
quotation below indicates that, it carne 
by way of the Philippines and Mal¬ 
acca. [The Malav name, according to 
Mr. Skeat, is betiic, which comes from 
the same Ar. form as pateca, though 
papaya and kapaya have been intro¬ 
duced by Europeans.] Though of 
little esteem, and though the tree’s 
peculiar quality of rendering fresh 
meat tender which is familiar in the' 
W. Indies, is little known or taken 
advantage of, 'the tree is found in 
gardens and compounds all over India, 
as far north as Delhi. In the N.W, 
Provinces it is called by the native 
gardeners arand-kharb&za , * castor-oil* 
tree-melon,* no doubt from the super¬ 
ficial resemblance of its foliage to that 
of the Palma Chrisli. According to 
Moodeen Sheriff it has a Perso-Arabic 
name * dnbah-i-Hindl ; in Canareae it 
is called P’arangi-hannu or -mara 
(‘Frank or Portuguese* fruit, tree’). 
The name papaya according to Oviedo 
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as quoted by Littrc (“ Oviedo, t. 1. 
p. 333, Madrid, 1801,”—we eanuot find 

ft in Ramurio) was that used in Cuba, 
whilst the Carib name was altdbai* 
[Mr. J. Platt, referring to his article in 
9th Ser. Notes A Queries, iv. 515, writes: 
“Malay papaya, like the Accra term 
Icpakpa , is a European loan word. The 
evidence for Carib origin is, firstly, 
Oviedo’s Historia, 1535 (in the ed. of 
1851, vol. i. 323): ‘ Bel arlx>l (pie en 
esta isla Espanola Hainan pajmya, y en 
la ticrra firme los llaman los Espanoles 
los higos del mastuerqo, y en la pro- 
vincia de Nicaragua llaman a tal arbol 
olocoton Secondly, Breton, Diction- 
naire Oaraibe, has: ‘ Ababui, papayer.’ 
Gilij, Satjgio, 1782, iii. 146 (quoted in 
N. d Q., u.t. X says the Otamic word is 
pappai.”] Strange liberties are taken 
witn the spelling. Mr. Robinson (below) 
calls it popcya ; Sir L. Pelly (J.R.G.S. 
xxxv. 232), poppoi {£> voxot !). Papaya 
is applied in the Philippines to Euro¬ 
peans who, by long residence, have 
fallen into native ways and ideas. 

e. 1550.— fl There is also a sort of fruit 
rexombliug figs, called by the natives 
Papaifl . . . peculiar to this kingdom " 
(Peru).— Oit'ol. lienconi, 242. 

1598.—“There is also a fruite that came 
out of the Spanish Indies, brought from 
beyond ye Philipinas or 1. it sum to Malacca, 
and frS thence to India, it is called PapaioB, 
and is very like a Mellon, . . . and will not 
grow, but alwaien two together, that is male 
and female . . . and when they are ditiidcd 
and set apart one from the other, then they 
yield no fruite at all. . . . This fruite at the 
first for the strangeness thereof was mnch 
esteemed, but now they account not of it." 
— Linschoten, 97 ; [Hak. Soc, ii. 35j. 

c. 1630.—“. . . P&ppaes, Cocoes, and 
Plantains, all sweet and delicious. . . 

Sir T. Herbert , ed. 1665, p. 350. 

c. 1635.— 

“ The Palma Cbristi and the fair Papaw 

Now but a seod (preventing Nature’s Law) 

In half the circle of the hasty year, 

Project a shade, and lovely fruits do 
wear." 

Waller, Battle of the Summer Islands. 

1658. — “ Utraque I*inogua?u (mas. et 
fnsmina), Mamooira Lusitania dicta, vulgo 
Papay, cujus fruotum Mama.ni vocant a 
figura, quia mammae inatar pendet in 
arbore . . . came lutea instar melonuro, 
sed aapore ignobiliori....”— Oul. Pison.is... 
de lnaiae utrivsque Re Natural! et Medkd, 
Ubri xiv. 159-160. 

1673.—“Here the flourishing Papaw (in 
Taste like our Melons, and as big, but 


* flee also De CandoUt, Mantes Oultivia, p. ‘284. 


growing on a Tree leaf’d like our Fig- 
tree. . . ."-Fryer, 19. 

1705.—“ II y a uussi des ananas, des 
Paptfes. . . .”— Luillier, 33. 

1764.— 

“ Thy temples shaded by the tremulous 
,Kilm, 

Or quick papaw, whose top is'necklaced 
round 

With numerous rows of particoloured 
fruit." Orainyer, Sugar Cant, iv. 

[1773.-“ Paw Paw. This tree rises to 
20 feet, sometimes single, at other times it 
is divided into several laidies.”— L*s, 480.] 

1878.— “. . . the rank popeyas clustering 
beneath their coronal of stately leaves.”— 
Ph. Robinson, In My Indian Carden, 50. 

PAPUA, n.p. This name, which is 
now applied genetically to the chief 
race of the island of New Guinea and 
resembling trilies, and sometimes (im¬ 
properly) to the great island itself, is 
a Malay word yapuwah, or sometimes 
puimh-puwah , meaning ‘frizzle-haired,’ 
and was applied by the Malays to the 
people in question. 

1528.—“And as tho wind fell at night 
| the vc-ifel Mas carried in among the islands, 

| where there arc strong currents, and got 
| into the Sea of the Strait of Magalhiies,* 
j where he encountered a great storm, so that 
i but for (Jod’s mercy they had all been lost, 
j and so they were driven on till they made 
tho land of tho Papnas, and then the east 
winds began to blow so that they could not 
sail to the Moluccas tili May 1527. And 
with their stay in these lands much people 
got ill and many died, so that they came to 
Molucca much shattered." — Correa, hi. 
173-174. 

1553.-(Referring to tho same history.) 
“ Thence ho went off to make the islands 
of a certain people called P&puas, whom 
many on account of this visit of Don Jorge 
(do Slenezes) call the Islands of Don Jorge, 
which he east of the Moluccas some 200 
leagues. . . ."— Banns, IV. i. 6. 

PARABYKE, s. Burmese pdra- 
beikj the name given to a species of 
writing book which is commonly used 
in Burma. It. consists of paper made 
from the bark of a spec, of daphne, 
which is agglutinated into a kind of 
pasteboard and blackened with a paste 
of charcoal. It is then folded, screen- 
fashion, into a note-book and written 
on with a steatite pencil. The same 
mode of writing has long been used in 
Cauara ; and from La Lonbere we see 


* “2S foy Aar no gotfam do eatreito de Magal- 
hies." I cannot explain the use of this name. It 
must be applied here to the Sea between Banda 
and Timor. 
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that it is or was used also in Siam. 
The Canara books are called kadatam, 
and are described by Col. Wilks under 
the name of eudduttum , carruttum, or 
currut (Hist. Sketches, Pref. I. xii.). 
They' appear exactly to resemble the 
Burmese para-beik, except that the 
substance blackened is cotton cloth 
instead of paper. “The writing is 
similar to that on a slate, ami may W 
in like manner rubbed out and re¬ 
newed. It is performed by a pencil 
of the btdapitm [Can. Wupa] or lapis 
ollaris; and this mode of writing was 
not only in ancient use for records and 
public documents, but is still univers¬ 
ally employed in Mysoor by merchants 
ana shopkeepers, I have even seen a 
bond, regularly witnessed, entered in 
the cudduttum of a merchant, produced 
and received in evidence. 

“This is the word kirret, translated 
‘palm-leaf’ (of course conjecturally) in 
Mr. Crisp’s translation of Tippuo’s 
regulations. The Sultan prohibited 
its use in recording the public ac¬ 
counts ; but altho’ liable to be ex¬ 
punged, and atfordijig facility to 
permanent entries, it is a much more 
durable material and record than the 
best writing on the best paper. . . . 
It is probable that this is tne linen 
or cotton cloth described bv Arrian, 
from Nearchus, on which the Indians 
wrote.” ( Strabo , XV. i. 67.) 

1688.—“The Siamese make Pajcr of 
old Cotton rags, and likewise of the hark 
of a Tree named Tun *W . . . but these 
Papers have a great deal less Equality, 
Body and Whiteness than ours. The 
Siameses cease not to write thereon with 
China Ink. Yet most frequently they black 
them, which renders them smoother, and 
gives them a greater Ixxiy ; and then they 
write thereon with a kind of Crayon, which 
is made only of a clayish earth dry’ll in the 
Sun. Their Books are not bound, and con¬ 
sist only in a very long Ijeaf . . . which 
they fold in and out like a Fan, and the 
way which the Lines aro wrote, is according 
to the length of the folds. . . —he la 

Loubere, Siam, E.T. p. 12. 

1855 .—“ Booths for similar goods are 
arrayed against the corner of the palace 
palisades, and at the very gate of the Palace 
is the principal mart for the stationers who 
deal in the paxa-beiks (or black books) and 
steatite pencil^ which form the only ordinary 
writing materials of the Burmese in their 
transactions.”— Yale, Mission, to A ra, 189 . 

PARANGHEE, s. An obstinate 
chronic disease endemic in Ceylon. 
It has a superficial resemblance to 


syphilis; the whole body being 
covered with ulcers, while the sufferer 
rapidly declines in strength. It seems 
to arise from insufficient diet, and to 
be analogous to the pellagra which 
causes havoc among the peasants of 
8. Europe. The word is apparently 
firinghee, ‘European,’or (in 8. India) 
‘Portuguese’; and this would point 
perhaps to association with syphilis. 

PABBUTTY, s. This is a name 
in parts of the Madras Presidency for 
a subordinate village officer, a writer 
under the p&tel, .sometimes the village- 
crier, &c., also in some places a super¬ 
intendent or manager. It. is a corrup¬ 
tion of Telug. and (.‘anarese pdrujMtti, 
purupatti , Mahr. and Konkani, pdr- 
pntya, from Skt. pravfitti, ‘employ¬ 
ment.’ The term frequently occurs 
in old Port, documents in such forms 
as perpotim, &c. We presume that the 
(Jreat Duke (atulax omnia perpet i !) 
has used it in the Anglicised form at 
the head of this article ; for though 
we cannot find it in his Despatches, 
( Jur wood's Explanation of Indian Terms 
gives “Parbutty, writer to the Pat ell.” 
[See below.] 

1567.—“ - . . That no unbeliever shall 
serve as scrivener, shroff Untrrufo), mocud 
j dum, naique (sec NA1K), peon, parpatrim, 

collector (mettutor), constable (I corrector), 
interpreter, procurator, or solicitor in court, 
nor m any other otlicc or charge by which 
they njav in any way whatever exercise 
authority over 1’hrisunns. . . Decree 27 
of the Sacred Council of Goa, in Arch. Port. 
(J'tevt. fasc. 4. 

1800.—“ In case of failure in the payment 
of these instalments, the crof« aro seized, 
and sold by the Paxputty or accomptant of 
the division.”— Buchanan's Mysore, ii. 151-2. 
The word is elsewhere explained by 
Buchanan, as “ the head person of a If obiy 
in Mysore." A IIobit/ [Canareseand Malay®!, 
hohah] is a sub-division of a t&look (i. 270). 

[1803.—“Neither has any ono a right to 
compel any of the inhabitants, much less 
the jiarticular servants of the government, 
to attend him about the country, as the 
soubnhdar (see SOUBADA&) obliged the 
parbutty and }>ateel (see PATEL) to do, 
running lieforo his horse." — Wellington, 
Deep. i. 323. (Stanf. Did.).] 

1878.—“The staff of the village officials 
... in most places comprises the following 
members . . . tbo crier (parpoti). . . — 

Fonseca, Sketch of Goa, 21-22. 

PABDAO, s. This was the popular 
name among the Portuguese of a gold 
coin from the native mints of Western 
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India, which entered largely into the 
early currency of Goa, and the name 
of which afterwards attached to a 
silver money of their own coinage, of 
constantly degenerating value. 

There coula hardly be a better word 
with which to associate some connected 
account of the coinage of Portuguese 
India, as the pardao runs through its 
whole history, and I give some space 
to the subject, not with any idea of 
weaving such a history, but in order 
to furnish a few connected notes on 
the subject, and to correct some 
flagrant errors of writers to whose 
works I naturally turned for help in 
such a special matter, with little result 
except that of being puzzled and 
misled, and having time occupied in 
satisfying myself regarding the errors 
alluded to. The subject is in itself a 
very difficult one, perplexed as it is by 
the rarity or inaccessibility of book's 
dealing with it, by the excessive 
rarity (it would seem) of specimens, 
by the large use in the Portuguese 
settlements of a variety of native 
coins in addition to those from the 
Goa mint,* by the frequent shifting 
of nomenclature in the higher coins 
and constant degeneration of value in 
the coins that retained old names. 1 
welcomed as a hopeful aid the appear¬ 
ance of Dr. Gerson DAcunha’s Con¬ 
tributions to the Study of Indo-Chinese 
Numismatics. But though these con¬ 
tributions afford some useful facts and 
references, on the whole, from the 
rarity with which they give data for 
the intrinsic value of the gold and 
silver coins, and from other defects, 
they seem to me to leave the subject 
in utter chaos. Nor are the notes 
which Mr. W. de G. Birch appends, 
in regard to monetary values, to his 
translation of Albuquerque, more to 
l>e commended. Indeed Dr. DAcunha, 
when he goes astray, seems sometimes 
to have followed Mr. Birch. 

The word pardao is a Portuguese (or 
perhaps an indigenous) corruption of 
Blffe, pratdpa , 4 splendour, majesty,’ &c., 
arid was no doubt taken, as Dr. 


* Antonio Nunex, “Comtador da Casa dal Ray 
noso Senhor,” who in 16M compiled the Litre do* 
Pme da Yvutla t any Mrdidtu e Mohtdai, say* of 
Mu in particular: 

“ The moneys here exhibit such variations and 
auoh differences, that it ia impossible to write any 
thing certain about them; tor every month, every 
« days indeed, they rise and Ml in value, accord¬ 
ing to the money that enters the place ” (p. 28} 

2 u 


DAcunha says, from the legend on 
some of the coins to which the n*a» 
was applied, e.g. that of the Raja of 
Ikken in Canara : ' Sri Pr&tfcpa 
krishna-rdya. 

A little doubt arises at first in 
determining to what coin the name 
pardao was originally attached. For 
m the two earliest occurrences of the 
word that we can quote—on the one 
hand Abdurrazzak, the Envoy of Shah 
Rukh, makes the partdb (or parddo) 
half of the Vardha (‘boar,’ so called 
from the Boar of Vishnu figured on 
some issues), hdn, or what we call 
pagoda;—whilst on the other hand, 
Ludovico V&rthema’s account seems 
to identify the pardao with the pagoda 
itself. And there can be no doubt 
that it was to the pagoda that the 
Portuguese, from the oeginning of the 
16th century, applied the name of 
pardao d’ouro. The money-tables which 
can t»e directly formed from the state¬ 
ments of Abdurrazzak and Varthema 
respectively are as follows : * 

Abdurbazzak (a.d. 1443). 

3 Jitals (copper) . = 1 Tar (silver). 

6 Tan . . . — 1 Fanam (gold). 

10 Fanam* . . — 1 PaxtAb. 

2 Part* be . — 1 Vardha. 

And the VardJia weighed about 1 Miihkal 
(see MISCALL), equivalent to 2 dinar* 
Kopekl . 

VaRTHKMa (a.D. 1504-5). 

16 Cm (see CASH) — 1 Tare (silver). 

16 Tare . . — 1 Fanam (gold). 

20 Panama . . = 1 Pardao. 

And the Pardao was a gold ducat, smaller 
than the seraphim (see XEBAFXNE) of 
Cairo (gold dlti&r), hut thicker. 

The question arises whether the 
vardha of Abdurrazzak was the double 
pagoda, of which there are some 
examples iu the S. Indian coinage, 
and his partdb therefore the same as 
Varthema’s, i.e. the pagoda itself; or 
whether his vardha was the pagoda, 
and his partdb a half-pagoda. The 
weight which he assigns to the vardha , 
“ about one miihJtdl , a weight which 
may be taken at 73 grs., does not well 
suit either one or the other. I find 
the mean weight of 27 different issues 
of the (single) h&n or pagoda, given in 
Prinsep’s Tables, to be 43 grs., the 


* I invert the similar table given by Dr, Redgir 
In hi* notes to Varthema. 
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maximum being 45 gra. And the fact 
that both the Envoy’s vardha and the 
Italian traveller’s pardao contain SO 
fanams is a strong argument for their 
identity.* 

In further illustration that the 
was recognised as a half hUn 
or pagoda, we quote in a foot-note 
“ the old arithmetical tables in which 
accounts are still kept” in the south, 
which Sir Walter Elliot contributed 
to Mr. E. Thomas’s excellent Chronicles 
of the Pathan Kings of Delhi , illustrated , 
&e.+ 

Moreover, Dr. D’Acunha states that 
in the “ New Conquests,” or provinces 
annexed to Goa only about 100 years 
ago, “the accounts were kept until 
lately in sanvoy and nixane pagodas, 
each of them being divided into 2 
praUps . . . &e. {p. 46, note). 

As regards the value of the pardao 
d’miro, when adopted into the Goa cur¬ 
rency by .Alboquerqiie, Dr. D’Acunlui 
tells us that it “was equivalent to 
370 reis , or Is. 6\d. J English.” Vet 
he accepts the identity of this pardao 
d’ouro with the nun cm rent, in Western 
Indio, of which the Madras pagoda 
was till 1818 a living and unchanged 
representative, a coin which was, at 
the time of its abolition, the recognised 
equivalent of rupees, or 7 shillings. 
And doubtless this, nr a few pent e 
more, was the intrinsic value of the 
pardao. Dr. D’Acunha in fact has 
made his calculation from the. present 
value of the (imaginary) rei. Seeing 
that a miirei is now reckoned equal to 
a dollar, or 50d., we have a single 
rci—^d., and 370 reis—U. 0 \d. fr 
seems not to have occurred to the 
author that the rei might have de¬ 
generated in value as well as every 
other denomination of money with 
which he has to do, every other in 
fact of which we can at this moment 
remember anything, except the pagoda, 


* The issuesoffanams,q.v.,hav<* teen inilnitc; 
but they have not varied much in weight, though 
very greatly in alloy, and therefore In the number 
reckoned to a pagoda, 
f "t gnnjgfi -1 dugala 

2 dugalaa = 1 chavnla ( = the panam or 
ftnarn), 

2 chavallaH=l horut ( -the pratapa, mada, 
or half pagoda, 

2 hoimaa »1 VarSha (the hiln or pagoda "y 
“The ga'nj* or nnit ( = J fanam) ia the rati, or 
Sanskrit raktlka, the need of the ahru»."—Op. eit. 
p. 224, note. See also Sir W. Elliot's Coin* of (S. 
liu Ho, p. M. 

t tea rei» ia the equivalent in the authorities, ae 
tar as I know. 


the Venetian sequin, and the dollar.* 
Vet the fact of this degeneration every* 
where stares him in the face. Correa 
tells us that the cruzado which Albo- 
querque struck in 1510 was the just 
equivalent of 420 reis. It was in¬ 
dubitably the same as the cruzado of 
the mother country, and f indeed A. 
Nunez (1554) gives the same 420 reis 
as the equivalent of the cruzado d’ouro 
de Portugal , und that amount also for 
the Venetian sequin, and for the 
sultani or Egyptian gold dinar. Nunez 
adds that a gold coin of Cambava, 
which he calls Madrafaxao (q.v.), was 
worth 1260 to 1440 reis, according to 
variations in weight and exchange. 
We have seen that this must have 
been the gold-mohr of Muzaffar-Shfih 
II. of Ouzo rat (1511-1526), the weight 
of which we h-arn from E. Thomas’s 
book. 

From the Venetian sequin (con 
tent of pure gold .VJ-27 grs. 
value 11V/.+ ) the value of the 
m at J) J - ' will he .... •'it! Id, 

From the Mnzrdfnr iShithi mohr 
(weight lSf. pn-. value, if pure 
gold, 392'52d.) value of rei at 
1 UO.0 •272'/. 

Mean value of /•*-< in 1M3 . . . O’Vld&/. 

<.*. more than (i\e times its present xtiluu. 

Dr. D'Acuulu himself informs us 
(p. 56) that at the beginning of the 
17th centur. the Venetian was worth 
690 to 720 ms (mean 705 reis), whilst 


* K\i'll the pound sterling, siniv it represented 
a pound of Mixer iliuluigs, has mum duivu to on«- 
thiril of th.it. value ; i-ut if Ilia value of silver goes 
on dwindling as it has done lately, nur pound 
might yet justify its name again ! 

I have remarked elsewhere- 
" Every Iwdy seems to lie tickled at. the notion 
that the Scotch Pound or l.ivrr was only 20 pence. 
Nnliody (Vud.s it funny that the French or Italian 
l.ii rr or Pound is only 20 ha If peri re or lew!'' t 
have not been able to trace how high the m be* 
pan, hilt the maw wh entered life an a gold piece, 
equivalent to the Saracen mithkdl, and ended-- ' 
t 1 calculate all gold values in this j*p«r at 
those of the present. English coinage. 

Besides the gradual depreciation of the Portugal 
rei, sit prominently noticed in this paper, them 
was introduced in (loa a reduction of the rei locally 
below the ref of Portugal (u the r&l it* of 15 to ft f 
do not know the history or understand the object 
of such a change, nor do 1 see that, it affects the 
calculations In this article. In a table of values 
of coins current in Portuguese India, given in tha 
Annan Manimot of 1844, each coin la valued troth 
in Reis of fion and in Reis of Portugal, tearing tha 
above ratio. My kind correspondent, Dr. J. N. 
Fonseca, author of the capital History of Goa, tell* 
rne that this was introduced In the beginning of 
the 17th century, but that he has yet found no 
document throwing light upon it. It Is a matter 
quite apart from the secular depreciation of the 
rei. 
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the pagoda was worth 570 to 600 reis 
(mean 586 reis). 

These statements, as we know the 
intrinsic value of the sequin, and the 
approximate value of the pagoda, 
enable us to calculate the value of the 
ret of about 1600 at . . . 010d. Values 
of the milrei given in Milburn’s 
Oriental Commerce, and in Kelly’s 
Cambist, enable us to estimate it for 
the early years of the last century. 
We have then the progressive de¬ 
terioration as follows; 

Value of rei in the beginning of 

the l«th century .... 0 - 268«f. 

Value 'if rri in the beginning of 

the 17 th century .... 0 ' 16 rf. 

Value of rei in the beginning of 

the 19th century . . 00t> to O.Ofifkf. 

Value of rei at present .... G'OtW. 

Yet Dr. D’Acunha has valued the 
coins of 1510, e.-limated in ni.<, at tin* 
rate of 1880. And Mr. Birch has 
done the same.* 

The Portuguese themselves do not 
seem ever to have strmk gold j-anhio s- 
or pagodas. The gold coin ot Albo- 
querqm’s coinage (1510) was, «<• have 
seen, a crnuida (or moon/!), and the 
next coinage m gold was by <lan.ia do 
Sa in 17)48-9, who issued coins tailed 
San Thome, worth 100<> sav about 
.£1, 2s. 4 d. ; with halves and uuuiters 
of the same. Neither, aonnling to 
IVAcunha, was there silver money of 
any importance coined at. (?oa ftom 
1510 to 17)50, and tlie coins tlieu issued 
were silver San Thornes, called also 


pataedes (see PATACA). Nunez in his 
Tables (1554) does not mention these 
by either name, but mentions re¬ 
peatedly pardaos, which represented. 
5 silver tangos, or 300 reis , and these 
D’Acunha speaks of as silver coins. 
Nunez, as far as I can make out, does 
not speak of them as coins, but rather 
implies that in account so many 
tangas of silver were reckoned as a 
pardao. Later in the century, however, 
we learn from Balhi (1580), Barrett* 
(1584), and Linsehoten (1583-89), the 
princij«al currency of Goa consisted of 
a silver coin called xernjia (see XERA- 
FINE) and pnrdao-zerajin, which was 
worth 5 tongas, each of 60 reis. (So 
these had been from the liegiiuiing, 
| and bo they continued, as is usual in 
; such cases. The scale of sub-multiples 
■ remains the same, whilst the value of 
i the divisible coin diminishes. Eventu¬ 
ally the lower denominations become 
! infinitesimal, like thewmivnvrfiXand the 
r/- s, atid either vanish fiom memory, 

; or survive only as denominations of 
; ai count). The data, such as they are, 
allow us to calculate the pardao or 
ir-aftn ar this time as worth 4.s. 2d. to 
1 4s. ti d. 

A a-iitury later, Fryer’s statement 
1 of cquiialeiits (Hob) enables us to use 
! the stabilitv of the Venetian sequin as 
| a gauge ; we then find the tamja gone. 

, down to iid. and the pardao or xerajin 
< to 24. ad. Thirty years later Lockver 
[ (1711) tells u» tint one rupee was 
leekoncd equal to 1-A puda. f'aleulat- 


" Thus Alt>nuuerqiii‘, returning lt> Kiimpc m 
1501, gne* a *■ MrMiris.li pilot. who t-arnrd him by 
a new course straight from I'ainiaimrc to Mo/ain- 
bique, a buckshish of tiOcnuailos , this. i» explained 
ns £5—a mi Id nmiiillrenee fur ouch a feat. In 
truth it was nonly fc24. ttir crusadn Im-u-j; atiout 
the some a* the sequin (se« i. ji 17). 

The mint at (!oa »»« (armed out by the same 
great man, after the conquest, tor 600 OOn rm, 
amounting, we art) told, to £r»*5. It was really 
£670 (iii. 41). 

AUioqurrquo demand* a* ransom to sjiarr Muscat 
“ 10,000 xrrafins of gold." And \n> are told by the 
translator that thts ransom of a wealthy trading 
city like Muscat amounted to £<121. Thi* coin in 
question is tlie ashmti, or gold dinar, as much a--, 
or more than the sequin in value, amt the Mini 
more than £.1000 (i. p. sa). 

In the note to the Aral of these cases it is said 
that the cruzado is “a silver coin (formerly gold), 
now equivalent to 460 rets, or shout 2s. English 
money, but probably worth much more relatively 
In the time of Dalboquerque." •• Much more rela¬ 
tively" means of course that the 2s. had touch 
more purchasing power. 

This 16 a very common way of speaking, but it 
is often very fallaciously applied. The change 
in purchasing power in fruit a generally till tlie 
beginning of last centnry was prohably not very 
great Thors Is a curious note by Gen. Rriggs In 
nis translation of Slrishta, comparing the amount 


stat'd by Firi'dita to iia.e been paid by the 
| lUlimuii King, about a.d. 1470, as the annual 
. cost of a body of 100 horse, with the cost of 
I a linli'h corps of Irregu'iir her-" of the same 
! strength in Bill’.:, s own time (say about ISM), 
j riu itiiimani i'h.,:,te wu* .loti.coo Ks ; tin; British 
I charge ‘’l'*,000 Ks. A corps <-f the same strength 
would now cost Hie Hntish Government, as near 
a» i can lalculntc. 'J'7,5!*' Its. 

The price of an Arab horse imported into India 
(then a grout trathe) was in Marco Polo's time 
about, three time* what it was m our own, up to 
1SM'. 

The salary of the Govermn at Goa, c. 15.10, was 
S(H>0 i-rtcudf,*, or nearly £4000 a year ; and the 
salaries of the commandants of tlie fortresses of 
Uoa, of Malacca, of Dio, Jind of Bassam, 600,000 
re,t, or atiout £670. 

The salary of lbn Batuta. when Judge of Delhi, 
about 1340, was 1000 silver fntifcas or ditidr* as he 
calls them (practically 10OQ rupees) a month, which 
was in addition to an assignment of villages bring¬ 
ing in 5000 tonkas a year. And yet he got into 
dent in a very few years to the tune of 65,000 
tankas—ray £5,500! 

* Dr. IVAcunha has set this English traveller 
down to 1684, and introduces a quotation from 
him in illustration of the coinage of the latter 
period, in his quasi-chronoiogical notes, a new 
element m the confusion of his readers. 
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iug the Surat Rupee, which may have 
lieen probably ms standard, still by 
help or the Venetian (p. 362) at about 
S*. 34., the pardao would at this time 
be worth la 64. 'It must have de¬ 
preciated still further by 1738, when 
the Goa mint began to strike rupees, 
with the effigy of Dom Joao V., and 
the half-rupee appropriated the de¬ 
nomination of paraao. And the half¬ 
rupee, till our own time, has continued 
to he so styled. I have found no later 
valuation of the Goa Rupee than that 
in Printers Tables (Thomas’s ed. p. 55), 
the indications of which, taking the 
Company’s Rupee at 2s., would make 
it Sid. The pardao therefore would 
represent a value of 10^4., and there 
we leave it. 

[On this Mr. Whiteway writes: 
“ should it be intended to add a note 
to this, I would suggest that the 
remarks on coinage commencing at 
page 67 of my Rise of the Portuguese 
Potoer in India be examined, as al¬ 
though I have gone to Sir H. Yule for 
much, some papers are now accessible 
which he does not appear to have seen. 
There were two pardaos, the pardao 
tVowro and the pardao de tanga, the 
former of 360 reals , the latter of 300. 
This is clear from the Foral of Goa of 
Dec. 18, 1768 (India Office MSS. Cm- 
selho Ultramarine), which -passage is 
again quoted in a note to Fast*. 5 of 
the Archiv. Port. Orient, p. 326. Ap¬ 
parently patecoons were originally 
coined in value equal to the pardao 
d’ouro, though I say (p. 71) their value 
is not recorded. The pateeoon was a 
silver coin, and when it was tampered 
with, it still remained of the nominal 
value of the pardao d'ouro, and this 
was the cause of the outcry and of the 
injury the people of Goa suffered. 
There were monies in Goa which I 
have not shown on p. 69. There was 
the tanga branca used in revenue 
accounts (see Nunez, p. 31), nearly 
but not quite double the ordinary 
tanga. This money of account was of 
4 barganims (see BARGANY) each of 
24 bassarucos (see RUDGROOK), that is 
rather over 111 reals. The whole 

a uestion of coinage is difficult, because 
lie coin*- were continually being 
tampered with. Every ruler, and 
they 'were numerous in those days, 
stamped a piece of metal at his 
pleasure, ana the trader had to 
calculate its value, unless ss a subject 


of the ruler he was under compul¬ 
sion.”] 

1444. — “ In this oountry (Vijayanagar) 
they have three kinds of money, made of 
gold mixed with alloys: one called varahah 
weighs about one mithkal, equivalent to two 
dinars kopeki; the second, which is called 
pertab, is the half of the first; the third, 
called fanom, is equivalent in value to the 
tenth part of the last-mentioned coin. Of 
these different coins the .fanom is the most 
useful. . . ."— Abdurrazt&k, in India in the 
XVth Cent. p. 26. 

c. 1504-5 ; pubd. 1510. — “ I departed 
from the city of Dabuli aforesaid, ana went 
to another island, which ... is called Ooga 
(Goa) and which pays annually to the King 
of Decan 19,000 gold ducats, called by them 
pardai. These pardai are smaller than the 
semphitn of Cairo, but thicker, and have 
two devils stamped on one side, and certain 
letters on the other.”— Varihema, pp. 115-116. 

„ “. . . his monoy consists of a 

pardao, as I have said. He also coins a 
silver money called tare (see TABA), and 
others of gold, twenty of which go to a 
jtardao, and are called fanom. And of these 
small ones of silver, there go sixteen to a 
fanom. . . .”— Ibid. p. 130. 

1510.—“Meanwhile the Governor (Albc- 
querque) talked with certain of our people 
who were goldsmiths, and understood the 
alligation of gold and silver, and also with 
goldsmiths and money - changers of the 
country who were well acquainted with that 
business. There were in the country par- 
daos of gold, worth in gold 360 reus, and 
also a money of good silver which they 
call barganym (see BARG ANY) of the value 
of 2 vintems, and a money of copper which 
they call lazarugos (see BUDGROOK), of 
the value of 2 rest. Now all these the 
Governor sent to have weighod and assayed. 
And he caused to be made cruzados of their 
proper weight of 420 reu, on which he 
figured on one side the cross of Christ, and 
on the other a sphere, which was the device 
of the King Dom Manuel; and he ordered 
that this cruzado should pass in the place 
(Goa) for 480 rets, to prevent their being 
exported . . . and he ordered silver money 
to be struck which was of the value of a 
bargany ; on this money be caused to be 
figured on one side a Greek A, and on the 
other side a sphere, and gave the coin the 
name of Espera ; it was worth 2 vintems ; 
also there were half etperas worth one 
vintem ; and he made bazururos at copper of 
the weight belonging to that ooin, with the 
A and the sphere; and each bazaruco he 
divided into 4 coins which they called 
cepayqvas (see SAPECA), and gave the 
bazarucot the name of leaet. And To chang¬ 
ing the cruzado into these smaller coins it 
was reckoned at 480 reu." — Correa, ii. 76-77. 

1516.—“ There are current her© (in Bati- 
cala—see BATCUL) the pardao*, which are 
a gold ooin at the kingdom, and it is worth 
here 860 rets, and there is another ooin at 
diver, called dama, which is worth 30 ms. 
. . .”— Barbosa, Lisbon ed. p. 208. 
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1616.— “ Thera ia used in tins city (Bis* 
nagar) and throughout the rest of the King¬ 
dom much pepper, which is carried hither 
from Malabar on oxen and asses; and it is 
all bought and sold for pardaos, which are 
made in some places of this Kingdom. and 
especially in a city called Hora (7), whence 
they are called Aordos."— Barbosa, Lisbon ed. 
p. 297. 

1552. — “ Hie Sinam mercatorem indies 
exspecto, quo cum, propter atroces poenas 
propositas lis qui advenam sine fide publics 
introduxerint, Pird&is ducentis transom, ut 
me in Cantonem trajiciat.”—»Scti. Franc. 
Xaverii Epistt., Prague, 1667, IV. xiv. 

1553. - 

“ if. Let us mount our horses and take a 
ride in the country, and as we ride you shall 
teU me what is the meaning of Nizam oxa 
(see NIZAMALUCO), as you have frequently 
mentioned such a person. 

“ 0. I can tell you that at once ; it is 
the name of a King in the Bagalat (read 


Balagnt, Balaghaut), whoso father 1 often 
attended, and the son also not so often. I 
received from him from time to time more 
than 12,000 paxd&OS ; and he offered me 
an income of 40,000 pardaos if 1 would pay 
him a visit of several months every year, 
but this 1 did not accept.”— Garcia, f. S3r. 

1584.—“ For the money of Goa there is 
a kind of money made of lead and tin 
mingled, being thicke and round, and 
stamped on the one side with the spheare 
or globe of the world, and on the other 
side two arrows and five rounds ; * and 
this kind of money is called Basariohi, 
and 15 of them make a vinton of naughty 
money, and 5 via tons inttko a tanga, and 
4 vintmas make a tanga of hose money . . . 
and 5 tangos make a sernphine of gold f 
(read ‘of silver’), which in merchandize is 
worth 5 tangas good money : but if ono 
would change them into basaruxhies, he may 
have 5 tangas, and 16 hasaruchios, which 
matter they call cera/aggio, and when the 
bargain of the p&rdaw is gold, each parcLnr 
is meant to lie 6 tangas good money,+ hut 
in merchandize, the vse is not to demaund 
pardavres of gold in Goa, except it lie for 
jewels ami horses, for all tho rest they take 
of aemphins of silver, per aduiso. . . . The 
ducat of gold is worth 9 tangos and a hatfe 
good money, and vet not stable in price, 
for that when the ships depart from Goa to 
Cochin, they pay them at 9 tangas and 3 
fourth partes, and 10 tangas, and that is the 
most that they are worth. . . .”—IP. Barrel, 
in Sail. ii. 410. I retain this for tho old 

* " 8 plaght ” In Balbi, 

t " &r*(Ssso di aroenfo ” (iWci.). 

t “ Qnando si parta di pardai d'oro s'intendono, 
tamghe 6, di bi tona momtta * (Balbi). This does not 
mean the old pardao d'ouro or golden pagoda, s 
sense which apparently had now become obsolete, 
but that in dealing in jewels, &c„ it was usual to 
settle the price In pardaos of 6 good tangas instead 
of 6(aa we give doctors guineas instead of pounds) 
The actual pagodas of gold are also mentioned by 
Balbf, bat these were worth, tiew ones 7} ehd old 
ones »tangu of good money. 


English, but 1 am sorry to say that I find it 
is a mere translation of the notes of Gasparo 
Balbi, who was at Goa in 1580, We learn 
from Balbi that there were at Goa tango* not 
only of good money worth 75 basaruccki, and 
of bad money worth 60 basantechi, but also 
of another kind of bad money used in buying 
wood, worth only 50 basaruccki / 

1598. —“The principall and commonest 
money is called Paxdatu Xeraphiins, and is 
silver, but very brasse (read 'base'), and is 
eoyned in Goa. They have Saint Sebastian 
on tbe.one side, and three or four arrows in 
a bundle on the other side, which is as much 
as three Testones, or three hundred Jteijs 
Portingall money, and riseth or f&lleth little 
lease or more, according to the exchange. 
There is also a kind of money which is 
callod Tangas, not that there is any such 
coined, but are so named onely in telling, 
five Tangas is one Pardaw or Xeraphin, 
badde money, for you must understande 
that in telling they have two kinds of money, 
good and badde. . . . Wherefore when they 
buy and sell, thev bargain for good or badde 
money,” &c. — Linschoten, ch. 35 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 241, and for another version see 
XERAPHINE] 

,, “ They have a kind of money 

callod Pagodes which is of Gold, of two or 
three sortes, and are above 8 tangas in 
value. They are Indian and Heathenish 
money, with the feature of a Devill upon 
them, and therefore they are called Pagodes. 
There is another kind of gold money, which 
is called Venstiunders; some of Venice, and 
some of Turkish coine, and are commonly 
(worth) 2 Pardawe Xeraphins- There is 
| yet another kind of goldo called S. Thomas, 

] because Saint Thomas is figured thereon 
| and is worth about 7 and 8 Tangas; There 
■ are likewise Rialles of 8 which are brought 
, from Portingall, and are J'ardauxs de Rentes. 

; . . . They are worth at their first coming 
i out 436 lioyes of Portingall; and after are 
; raysed by exchaunge, as they are sought 
i for when men travell for China. . . . They 
j use in Goa in their buying and selling a 
certaino maner of reckoning or telling. 
There are Pardawes Xeraphins, and these 
are silver. They name likewise Pardawes of 
Gold, and those are not in kinde or in coyno, 
but onely so named in telling and reckoning: 
for when they buy and sell Pearles, stones, 
golde, silver and horses, they name but so 
many Pardawes, and then you roust under¬ 
stand that one Pardaw i9 sixo Tangas: but 
in other ware, when you make not your 
bargaine before hand, but plainoly name 
Pardawes, they are Pardawes Xeraphins of 
5 Tangas the peece. They U9e also to sav a 
Pardo io of Lariins (see LARIN), (< and are 
five Lariins for every Pardaw. . . — Ibid. ; 

[Hak. Soo. i. 1871- 

This extract is long, but it is the coin- 
pletest picture we know of the Goa currency. 
We gather from the passage (including a 
part that wo hare omitted) that in the 
latter part of the I6tit oentnry there _ were 
really no national ooins there used inter¬ 
mediate between the bamrsorka, worth at 
this time 0T33rf.» end tho JMlptO Ktlll 
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worth 6WL* The vinte iu and tango* that 
were nominally interposed were mere names 
for certain quantities of boaaraocoe, or 
rather of reit represented by basorneoos. 
And our interpretation of tno statement 
about pardaos of gold in a note above is 
here expressly confirmed. 

[1509.—“ Perdaw.” See under TAEL.] 

o. 1620.—“ The gold coin, struck by the 
rfils of Bijanag&r and Tiling, is called hUn 
and parttb.”— Firi»hta, quoted by Quatre- 
r> lire, in Notice» et Ext*, xiv. 509. 

1643.—“. . . estant convcnu de prix 
aueo luy h sept perdos et demy par mois 
taut pour mon viure que pour le logis. . . .” 
— MocqyH, 284. 

PARELL, n.p. The name of a 
northern suburb of Bombay where 
stands the residence of the Governor. 
The statement in the Imperial Gazetteer 
that Mr. W. Hornby (1776) was the 
first Governor who took up his 
residence at Parell requires examina¬ 
tion, as it appears to have been so 
occupied in Grose’s time. The 2nd 
edition of Grose, which we use, is 
dated 1772, but he appears to have 
left India about 1760. It seems 
probable that in the following passage 
Niebuhr speaks of 1763-4, the date of 
his stay at Bombay, but as the book 
was not published till 1774, this is not 
absolutely certain. Evidently Parell 
was occupied by the Governor long 
before 1776. 

“Les J©suites avoient autrefois un beau 
couvent aupres du Village de Parell au 
milieu de Hale, mais il y a d£j& plusieurs 
annfies, qr’elle est devenue la maison de 
campagne du Gouverneur, et l’Eglise est 
actuellement une magnifique salle a manger 
et de danae, qu'on n’en trouve de 

paretlle en toutes lea Indes.” — Niebuhr, 
'Voyage, ii. 12. 

[Mr. Douglas ( Bombay and IV. India , 
ii 7, note) writes: “High up and out¬ 
side the dining-room, and which was 
the. chapel when Parel belonged to 
the Jesuits, is u plaque on which is 
printed: — ‘ Built by Honourable 
Hornby, 1771.”’] 

1564 .—Parell is mentioned aa one of 4 
aldees, “Parell, Varella, Varell, and Siva, 
attached to the Katbah iCacabe —see CU8- 
BAH) of Maim.”— BoUlho, Tombo, 157, in 
EubnaAot. 

e. 1760-60. — “ A place called Parell, 
where the Governor baa a very agreeable 
country-house, which was originally a 


* Ho doubt, however, foreign coins were used 
to make up mins, and reduce the bulk of small 


Romish chapel belonging to the Jesuits, 
but confiscated about the year 1719, for 
some foul praotioes against the Englittls in¬ 
terest.’’-Grow, i. 48; [1st ed. 1757, p. 72]. 

PARIAH, PARRIAB, &c., a. 

a. The name of a low caste of 
Hindus in Southern India, constitut¬ 
ing one of the most numerous castes, if 
not the most numerous, in the Tamil 
country. The word in its present 
shape means properly ‘a drummer.' 
Tamil paxai is the large drum, beaten 
at certain festivals, and the hereditary 
beaters of it are called (sing.) paxaiyan, 
(pi.) paxaiyar. [Dr. Oppert's theory 
(Orry. Inhabitants , 32 seq.) that the 
word is a form of Pahariyd , ‘ a 
mountaineer’ is not probable.] In 
the city of Madras this caste forms 
one fifth of the whole population, and 
from it come (unfortunately) most of 
the domestics iu European service in 
that part of India. As with other 
castes low in caste-rank they are also 
low in habits, frequently eating carrion 
and other objectionable food, and ad¬ 
dicted to drink. From their coming 
into contact with and under observa¬ 
tion of Europeans, more habitually 
than any similar caste, the name 
Pariah has come to lie regarded as 
applicable to the whole body of the 
lowest castes, or even to denote out- 
castes or people without any caste. 
But this is hardly a correct use. 
There are several castes in the Tamil 
country considered to lie lower than 
the Pariahs , e.g. the caste of shoe¬ 
makers, and the lowest caste of washer¬ 
men. And the Pariah deals out the 
same disparaging treatment to these 
that he himself receives from higher 
castes. The Pariahs “constitute A 
well-defined, distinct, ancient caste, 
which has ‘subdivisions’ of its own, 
its own jieculiar usages, its own tradi¬ 
tions, and its own jealousy of the 
encroachments of the castes which 
are above it and lietow it. They 
constitute, perhaps, the most numerous 
caste in the Tamil country. In the 
city of Madras they number 21 per 
cent, of the Hindu people.”— Bp. Cald¬ 
well, u. i. y p. 646. Sir Walter Elliot, 
however, m the paper referred to 
further on includes under the term 
Paraiya all the servile class not recog¬ 
nised by Hindus of caste as belonging 
to their community. 

A very interesting, though not can* 
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elusive, discussion of the ethnological 
position of this class will he found in 
Bp. Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar (pp. 
040-664). . That scholar’s deduction is, 
on the whole, that they are probably 
Dravidians, but he Btates, and recog¬ 
nises force ill, arguments for believing 
that thev may have descended from a 
race older in the country' than the 
proper Dravidian, and reduced to 
slavery by the first Dravidians. This 
last is the view of Sir Walter Elliot, 
who adduces a variety of interesting 
facts in its favour, in his paper on 
the Characteristic* of the Population of 
South India.* 

Thus, in the celebration of the 
Festival of thfe Village Goddess, preva¬ 
lent all over Southern India, and of 
which a remarkable account is given 
in that paper, there occurs a sort of 
Saturnalia in which the Pariahs are 
the officiating priests, and there are 
several other customs which are most 
easily intelligible on the supposition 
that the Pariahs are the representa¬ 
tives of the earliest inhabitants and 
original masters of the soil. In a 
recent communication from this vener¬ 
able man he writes f ‘ My brother 
(Col. C. Elliot, C.B.) found them at 
Raipur, to be an important and re¬ 
spectable class of cultivators. The 
Pariahs have a sacerdotal order amongst 
themselves.’ [The view taken in tlie 
Madras Glow, is that “they are dis¬ 
tinctly Dravidian without fusion, as 
the Hinduized castes are Dravidian 
with fusion."] 

The mistaken use of pariah, as 
synonymous with out-caste, nas spread 
in English parlance over all India. 
Thus tne lamented Prof. Blocluoann, 
in liis School Geography of India: 
“ Outcasts are called parians." The 
name first. I*»came generally known in 
Europe through Sonuerat’s Travels 


* Sir W. Elliot refer* to the Aftoka inscription 
<E«!ict U.) bn benring Palaya or Paraya, named 
with ChttJ* (or Chois), Kerala, Ac., as a country or 
people “ in tne very centre of the Dravidian group 
... a reading which, if it holda good, supplies a 
satisfactory explanation of the origin of the Paris 
name and nation''(in J. Kthnol. See. N.8., 188 #, 
p. 108). Bnt apparently the reading baa not held 
good, for M. Senart reads the name JWftdjsi (see 
W Ant. lx. 887) (Mr. V. A. Smith writes: “The 
Oirnar text ia very defective in this important 
passage, which ie not in the Dhauli text; that 
text gives only 11 out of the 14 edicts. The 
capital of the P&mdiyan Kingdom was Madura. 
The history of the kingdom is very imperfectly 
known. For e discussion of It ees SnarS, Lit ts 
tf AvMmiuUt, Madras, voL 1L. Of oourse it has 
nothing to do with Parian. ") 


(pub. in 1782, and soon after trans¬ 
lated into English). In this work the 
Parias figure as the lowest of castes. 
The common use of the term is how¬ 
ever probably due, in both France and 
England, to the appearance in the 
Abbe Ray mil’s famous Hid. Philoso- 
phique des L’tablissements dans lea hides, 
formerly read very widely in both 
countries, and vet more perhaps to its 
use in Bernards il de St. Pierre’s pre¬ 
posterous though once popular tale, 
La Chuumibe Indian tie, whence too the 
misplaced halo of sentiment which 
reached its acme in the drama of 
Casimir Delavigne, and which still 
in some degree adheres to the name. 
It should be added that Mr. C. P. 
Brown says expressly: “The word 
Paria is unknown”'(in owr sensei) “to 
all natives, unless its learned from us.” 

b. See PARIAH-DOG. 

1516. —“ There is another low sort of 
Gentiles, who live in desert places, called 
Pareas. These likewise have no dealings 
with anybody, and are reckoned worse than 
the devil, and avoided by everybody; a 
man becomes contaminated by only looking 
at them, and is excommunicated. . . . They 
live on the imane (intone, i.e. yams), which 
arc like the root of it/r.ca or batate found in 
the West Indies, and on other roots and 
wild fruits.”— Barbosa, in Ramutio, i. f. 310. 
The word in the Spanish version tran*L‘by 
Ijord Stanley of Alderley is J J artni, in the 
Portuguese of the Lisbon Academy, Percent. 
So we are not quite sure that Pareas is the 
proper reading, though this is probable. 

1626. . . The Pareas are of worse 

esteeme.’’—(W\ Methold, in) Pvrchat, Pil¬ 
grimage, 553. 

„ “. . . the worst whereof are the 

abhorred Pixiawea . . . they are in publike 
Justice the hateful executioners, and are 
the basest, most stinking, ill-favored people 
that 1 have seene.”— Ibid. 998-9. 

1648. —“. . . the servants cf the factory 
even will not touch it (beef) when they put 
it on the table, nevertheless there is a caste 
called Pareyaee (they are the most con¬ 
temned of all, so that if another Gentoo 
touches them, he is compelled to be dipt 
in the water) who eat it freely.”— Pda at 
Broectr, 82. 

1672. —“The Pazreaa are the basest and 
vilest race (accustomed to remove dung and 
all unclean ness, and to eat mice and rats) 
in a word a contemned and stinking vile 
people.”— Baldaeus (Germ, ed.), 410. 

1711. —“The Company allow two or three 
Peons to attend tine Gate, and a Parte ET 
Fellow to keep all clean. ”— Lochyer, 20. 

„ “And there . . . ia suoh a resort 
of basket-makers. Scavengers, people that 
look after the buffaloes, ana other Parnate, 
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to drink Toddy, that all the Punch-houses 
in Madraa hare not half the nolae in them." 
- Wheeler , ii. 126. 

1716. —“A young lad of the Left-hand 
Caete haring done hurt to a Pariah woman 
of the Bight-Hand Caste (big with ohild), 
the whole caste got together, and came in 
a tumultuous manner to demand justice.”— 
Hid. 280. 

1717. —". . . Barrier, or a sort of poor 
people that eat all sort of Flesh and other 
thfefs, which others deem unclean.”— 
Phillip*, Account, Ac., 127. 

1726.—"As for the separate generations 
and sorts of people who embrace this reli¬ 
gion, there are, according to what some 
folks say, only 4; but in our opinion they 
are 6 in number, viz.: 

a. The Bramins. 

■ p. The Settreas. 

y. The Weynyaa or Veynsyas. 

S. The Suchas. 

c. The Perrlaa, whom the High-Dutch 
and Danes call Banian.”— Valentijn, Cho- 
rom. 73. 

1746.-" Les Farreas . . . sont regards 
oomme gens de la plus rile condition, exclus 
de tousles bonneurs et prerogatives. Jus* 
ques-14 qu’on ne s^auroit les souffrir, ni 
dans les Pagodes des Gentils, ni dans les 
Eglises des Jesuites.”— Norbert, i. 71. 

1750.—" K. Es ist dcr Mist von einer Knh, 
denselben uehmen die Parroyer-Weiber, 
machen runde Kuchen daraus, und wenn 
sie in der Bonne genug getrocken sind, so 
verlcauffon sie dieselbigen (see OOPLAH). 
Fr. 0 Wonder! Ist das das Feuerwerk, das 
ihr hier halt?”— Madras, Ac., Halle, p. 14. 

1770. — “ The fate of these unhappy 
wretches who are known on the coast of 
Coromandel by the name of Pariaa, is the 
same even in those countries where a foreign 
dominion has contributed to produce some 
little change in the ideas of the people.’’— 
Raynal, Hitt. Ac., see ed. 1783, i. 63. 

,, “The idol is placed in the centre 
of the building, so that the Pariaa who are 
not admitted into the temple may have a 
sight of it through the gates.”—/tamed (tr. 
1777), i. p. 57. 

1780.—“ If you should ask a common 
eooly, or porter, what cast he is of, he will 
answer, 'the same as master, paria x-cait.’ 
—Jtun.ro’* Narrative, 28-9. 

1787.—. . I cannot persuade myself 
that it is judicious to admit Pariaa into 
battalions with men of respectable casts. 
. . ."—Col. Fullarion’s Vtew of English 
interest* in India, 222. 

1791.— "Le masalchx y courut pour allumer 
ml flambeau; mais il revient un peu 
aprfes, pris d'haleine, criant: ‘ N’approchez 
dm d’ici; il y a un Paria 1' AussitOt 
fa troupe offnydo cria; 'Un Paria I Un 
Paria I Le docteur, erbyant que c’dtait 
quelque animal Mroee, mit la main sur ses 
ptemetn. ‘Qu’est ce quo qu'un Paria?' 
l«w®ia*t*0 a son porte-flambeau. de 
At. Pierre, La Chaumijn Indicant, 48 . 


1800.—"The Parriar, and other impure 
tribes, comprising what are called the 
Puncknm Bundum, would he beaten, were 
they to attempt joining in a Procession of 
any of the gods of the Brahmins, or entering 
an^of their temples.”— Buchanan's Mysore, 

c. 1806-6. — " The Du bashes, then all 
powerful at Madras, threatened loss of cast 
and absolute destruction to any Brahmin 
who should dare to unveil the mysteries of 
their language to a Faziar Frtngi. This 
reproach of Pariar is what we have tamely 
and strangely submitted to for a long 
time, when we might with a great facility 
have assumed the respectable character of 
L'fuUrii/a.” — Letter of Leyden, in Morton’s 
Memoir, ed. 1819, p. lxvi. 

1809.—" Another groat obstacle to the 
reception of Christianity by the Hindoos, 
is the admission of the Pariaa in our 
Churches. . . .’’— Ld. Valentia, i. 246. 

1821.— 

“ II est sur ce rivage une race flfitrie, 

Une race 4tmnghm au sein de sa patrie. 

Sans abri protecteur, sans temple hos- 
pitalier, 

Abominable, impie, horrible au peuple 
entier. 

Les Pariaa ; le jour h regret les €o)aire, 

La terre sur son sein les porte avoc coU.ro. 

• # # * * 

Eh bien! mais je frlmis; tu vas me fuir 
peut-Stre; 

Je suis un Paria. . . .” 

Casimir Delavigne, Le Paria, 
Acte 1. Sc. 1. 

1843. — “ The Christian Pariah, whom 
both sects curse, Does all the good he 
can and loves his brother.”— Forster'i Life 
of Dickens, ii. 31. 

1873.—“The Tamilas hire a Parlya (i.e. 
drummer) to perform the decapitation at 
their Baara Kftli sacrifices.”— Kittel, in Jnd. 
Anl. ii. 17b. 

1878. — “ L’hypothise la plus vraisem- 
blable, on tout cas la plus heureuse, est cello 
qui suppose que lo nom propre et special de 
cette race [i.r. of the original race inhabiting 
the Deccan before contact with northern 
invader*] 6tait le mot 1 paria ’; ce mot dont 
1’orthographo corrects est pareiya, derivd 
de parei, ‘bruit, tambour, et h trfes-bien, 
pu avoir le sens de 'parlour, dou£ de la 
parole ’ ” (?)— Hovelacque et Vinson, Etudes de 
Linguislit/ue, Ao., Paris, 67. 

1872.- 

" Fifine, ordained from first to last, 

In body and-in soul 
For one lifo-long debauch, 

The Pariah of the north, 

The European nauteh." 

Browning, Fifine of the Fair. 

Very good rhyme, but no reason. Be* 
under NAUTCH. 

The word seems also to have boon adopted 
in Java, e.g .: 

I860.'—" We Europeans . . . often . . . 
stand far behind compared with the poor- 
pariah*. "—Max Havelaar, oh. rii. 
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PABIAHARRAOK, s. la the 

17th and 18th centuries this was a 
name commonly given to the poison¬ 
ous native spirit commonly sold to 
European soldiers and sailors. [See 

FOOL’S BACK.] 

1871-72.—“The unwholesome liquor called 
Parrier-arrack. . . ."—Sir W. Lanahorne, 
in Wheeler, iii. 422. 

1711.—“The Tobacco, Beetle, and Parlar 
Arack, on which such great profit arises, 
are all expended by the Inhabitants.”— 
Loctyer, 13. 

1754.—“I should be very glad to have 
your order to bring the Bhip up to Calcutta 
. . . as . . . the people cannot here have 
the opportunity of intoxicating and killing 
themselves with Pariar Arrack.” — In 
Long, 51. 

PARIAH-DOG, s. The common 
ownerless yellow dog, that frequents 
all inhabited places in the East, is 
universally so called by Europeans, 
no donbt from being a low-bred caste¬ 
less animal; oftenelliptically ‘pariah’ 
only. 

1789.—. A species of tbe common 
cur, called a pariar-dog. "-Slunro, Nurr. 
p. 88. 

1810. — “ The nuisance may be kept 
circling for days, until forcibly removed, or 
until the pariah dogs swim in, and draw 
tbe carcase to the Aore."— Williamson, F. 
M. ii. 261. 

1824. —“The other beggar was a Pariah 
dog, who sneaked down in much homily 
fear to our bivouac .’’—Hebei 4 , ed. 1844, i. 79. 

1875.—“Le Musulman qni va prier h la 
mosqule, maudit les pari as honnis.”— Rev. 
tits Deux Monties, April, 539. 

[1883. ParayaDogs are found in every 
street.”— T. 1 r . Hotr, Man. of Tanjore Hist. 
104.] 

PARIAH-KITE, s. The commonest 
Indian kite, Milvue Govinda , Sykes, 
notable for its great numbers, and its 
impudence. “They are excessively 
bold and fearless, often snatching 
morsels oil a dish en route from 
kitchen to hall, and even, according 
to Adams, seizing a fragment from 
a man's very mouth ” (Jerdon). Com¬ 
pare quotation tinder BRAHMINY 
KITE. 

[1880.—“I had often supposed that the 
scavenger or Pariah Kites (Miltus gorinda), 
which though generally to be seen about the 
tents, are not common in the jungles, must 
follow the camp for tong distances, and to¬ 
day I had evidence that such was the case. 
. . ."-Ball, Jungle Lift, 655.] 


PARSER, n.p. This name, which 
distinguishes the descendants of those 
emigrants of the old Fenian stock, 
who left their native country, and, 
retaining their Zoroastrian religion, 
settled in India to avoid Mahommedan 
persecution, is only the old form of 
the word for a Persian, viz., Pdrsi, 
which Arabic influences have in more 
modern times converted into F&rsi. 
The Portuguese have used both Panto 
and Panto. From the latter some of 
our old travellers have taken the form 
Pereee; from the former doubtless we 
got Parrn. It is a curious example 
of the way in which different acci¬ 
dental mouldings pf the same word 
come to denote entirely different ideas, 
that Persian, in this form, in Western 
India, means a Zoroastrian fire- 
worshipper, whilst Pathi (see PAH- 
THAY), a Burmese corruption of the 
same word, in Burma means a 
Mahommedan. 

c. 1328.—“There be also other pagan- 
folk in this India who worship fire; they 
bury not their dead, neither do they burn 
them, but cast them into the midst of a 
certain roofless tower, and there expire 
them totally uncovered to the fowls of 
heaven. These believe in two First Prin¬ 
ciples, to wit, of Evil and of Good, of Dark¬ 
ness and of light.”— Friar Jordanus, 21. 

1552.—“In any case he dismissed them 
with favour and hospitality, showing him¬ 
self glad of the coming of such personages, 
and granting them protection for their ships 
as being (Paneos) Persians of the Kingdom 
of Ormuz.”— Barros, I. viii. 9. 

„ “. . . especially after these were 

induced by the Persian and Guzerati Moore 
(Mourof, PaxMOB e (i»zarates) to be con¬ 
verted from heathen {Gentips) to the sect 
of Mahamed."— Ibid. II. vi. i. 

[1583. — “There are other herb-sellers 
(merradorrs de Miras) called Coaris, and in 
the Kingdom of Cambay they call them 
Esparcis, and we Portuguese call them 
Jews, but they are not, only Hindub who 
came from Persia and have their own writ¬ 
ing.”— (farcia, p. 213.] 

1616. — “There is one sect among the 
Gentiles, which neither burne nor interre 
their dead (they are called ParcMfl) who 
incircle pieces of ground with high stone 
walls, remote from houses or Roaa-wayes, 
and therein lay their Carcasses, wrap; od in 
Sheetas, thus having no other Torches but 
the gorges .of rauenoua Fowled.”— Terry, in 
Purchas, ii. 1479. 

1630.—“Whilst my observation was be¬ 
stowed on such inquiry, I observed in the 
town of Surrat, the place yrhore I resided, 
another Sect oalled the P traces. . . 
Lord, Two Forraigiu Sect*. 
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1638.—"Outre las Banja ds il y a encore 
vne autre aorta de Payena dana le royaume 
de Gusuratte, qu’ils appellant Pania. Ce 
sont deg Parses de Fare, et de Cborasan.”— 
Mandelslo (Paris, 1659), 213. 

1648.—“ They (the Peraiana of India, i.e. 
Parsees) are in general a fast-gripping and 
avaricious nation (not unlike the Benyans 
and the Chinese), and very fraudulent in 
buying and selling .”—Van Twist, 48. 

1653.—“ Les Ottomans appollent gueuure 
vne aocte de Fayons, que nous connaissons 
sous le nom d'adorateurs du feu, les Peruana 
sous celuy d 'Ateckperis, et les Indous sous 
celuy de Pars!, tonne dont ils se nomment 
eux-mesmes .”—be la Bouilaye-le-Gouz, ed. 

1657, p. 200. 

1672. —“ Non tutti ancora de’ Gentili sono 

d' vna medesima fede. Alcuni descendono 
dalli Persiani, li qunli si conoscono dal 
colore, ed adorano il fuoco. ... In Suratte 
ne trouai molti. . . — P. F. Vincenzo 

Maria, Viaggio, 234. 

1673. —“On this side of the Water are 
i>eople of another Offspring than those we 
have yet mentioned, these be called Parseys 
. . . these are somewhat white, and 1 think 
nastier than the Geutues. . . ."—Fryer, 117. 

,, “TheParsies, as they are called, 
are of the old Stock of the Persians, worship 
the Sun and Adore the Elements; are 
known only about Surat.”—17/ttf. p. 197. 

1689.—. . . the Persies are a Sect very 
considerable in India. . . .”— Ovington, 370. 

1726. —“... to say a word of a certain 
other sort of Heathen who have spread in 
the City of Suratte and in its whole ter¬ 
ritory, and who also maintain themselves in 
Agra, and in various places of Persia, espe¬ 
cially in the Province of Kerman, at Yesd, 
and in Ispahan. They are commonly called 
by the Indians Persees or Parsis, but by 
the Porsians Govts oj* Gebbert, and also 
Aleck Peres or adorers of Fire.”— Valentijn, 
iv. (Suratte) 153. 

1727. —“The Parsees are numerous about 
Surat and the adjacent Countries. They 
are a remnant of the ancient Persians."— 
A . Hamilton, ch. xiv; [ed. 1744, i. 159]. 

1877.—“. . . en se levant, le Parsi, aprfcs 
s’fitre Iav6 les mains et la figure avec Purine 
dn taureau, met sa ceinture en disant: Sou- 
verain soit Ormuad, abattu soit Ahriman.”— 
barmesteUrr, Ormuzd et Ahriman, p. 2. 

PARVOE, PURVO, s. The popular 
name of the writer-caste in Western 
India, PrabhH or ParbhU, ‘lord or chief ’ 
(Slit, prabhu ), being an honorific title 
assumed by the caste of Kdyath or 
Kdyadha, one of the mixt castes which 
commonly furnished writers. A Bom¬ 
bay term-only. 

1548.—“ And to the Parra of the Tenadar 
Mar 1800 reis a year, being 8 pardaos a 
month. . . ."— S. Botelho, Tombo, 211. 

[1667.—See Paibu* under OASIS. 


[1676-7. — “. . . the same guards the 
Parros y 4 look after y* Castomes for the 
same charge can receive y* passage boats 
rent. . . — Forrest, Bombay Letters, Home 
Series, i. 125. 

[1773.—“ Conucopola (see CONICOPOLY). 
... At Bombay ne is stiled Potto, and u 
of the Gentoo religion.”— Ives, 49 seg.] 

1809. — “ The B rami ns of this village 
speak and write English; the young men 
arc mostly parroes, or writers. ”—Maria 
Graham, 11. 

1813. — “These writers at Bombay are 
generally called Purvoes; a faithful diligent 
class."—Fortes, Or. Mm. i. 156-157 ; [2nd 
ed. i. 100]. 

1833. — “Every native of India on the 
Bombay Establishment, who can write 
English, and is employed in any office, 
whether he be a Brahman, Goldsmith, 
P&rwary, Portuguese, or of English descent, 
is styled a Purvoe, from several persons of 
a caste of Hindoos termed Prubhoc having 
been among tho first employed as English 
writers at Bombay.” — Mackintosh on the 
Tribe of Itamoosies, p. 77 

PASADOR, s. A marlin - spike. 
Sea - Hind., from Port., pamtaor. — 
Roebuck. 

PASEI, PACEM, n.p. The name 
of a Malay State near the N.E. point 
of Sumatra, at one time predominant 
in those regions, and reckoned, with 
Malacca and Majupahit (the capital of 
the Empire of Java), the three greatest 
cities of the Archipelago. It is ap¬ 
parently the Basma of Marco Polo, 
who visited the coast before Islam had 
gained a footing. 

c. 1292.—“When you quit the kingdom 
of Ferlec you enter u[>on that of Basina. 
This also is an independent kingdom, and 
the people have a language of Uieir own; 
but they are just like beasts, without laws 
or religion ."—Marco Polo, Bk. iii. cb. 9. 

1511.—“Next day we departed with the 
plunder of the captured vessel, which also 
we had with us; we took our course forward 
until we reached another port in the same 
island Trapobana (Sumatra), which was 
called Passe ; and anchoring in the said 
port we found at anchor there several 
junks and ships from divers parts,”— Em- 
poli, p. 53. 

1553.—“ In the same manner be (Diogo 
Lopes) was received in the kingdom of 
Paeem . . . and as the King of Pedir 
had given him a cargo of pepper ... he 
did not think well to go further ... in 
case . . . they should jive news of bis 
coming at Malaya, those two porta of Pedir 
and Paotm being much frequented by a 
multitude of ships that go there for car¬ 
goes.”— Barra*, II. iv. 81. 
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1736.—“Next to tfaie and close to the 
East-paint of Sumatra is the once especially 
famous city Pul (or Paoem), which in old 
times, next to Magapahit and Malakka, 
was one of the three greatest cities of the 
Bast . . . but now is only a poor open 
village with not more than 4 or 500 families, 
dwelling in poor bamboo cottages.”— Va- 
Imtijn, (v.) Sumatra, 10. 

1727.—“And at Pissang, about 10 Leagues 
to the Westward of Diamond'Point, there 
is a fine deep River, but not frequented, 
because of the treachery and bloody dispo¬ 
sition of the Natives.”— A . Hamilton , ii. 125: 
£ed. 1744]. 

PAT, s. A can or i>ot. Sea-Hind, 
from English.— Roebuck. 

PATACA PATACOON, s. Ital. 

patacco; Provenc, paiac; Port, pataca 
and patagdo ; also used in Malayalam. 
A term, formerly much diffused, for a 
dollar or piece of eight. Littre con¬ 
nects it with an old French word 
patard, a kind of coin, “du reste, 
origine inconnue.” But he appears to 
have overlooked the explanation indi¬ 
cated by Volney (Voyage m Eyypte, 
Ac., ch. ix. note) that the name 
ahtUdka (nr corruptly bdtdka, see also 
Doxu <fc Eng. h.v.) was given l>v the 
Arabs to certain coins of this kind with 
a scutcheon on the reverse, the term 
meaning ‘father of the window, or 
niche ’; the scutcheon being taken for 
such an object. Similarly, the pillar- 
dollars are called in modern Egypt 
abd medfa’, ‘ father of a cannon ’; and 
the Maria Theresa dollar aha tern, 

* father of the bird.’ But on the Red 
Sea, where only the win age of one 
particular year (or the. modern imita¬ 
tion thereof, st.il! struck at Trieste 
from the old die), is accepted, it is 
abil nukdt, ‘father of dots,' from certain 
little points which mark the right issue. 

[1628.—“Each of the men engaged in the 
attack on Purakkat received no less than 
800 gold Pattaka (ducats) as his share.”— 
Logan, Malabar, i. 329. 

[1550.—“And afterwards while Viceroy 
I)om Alfonso Noronha ordered silver coins to 
bo made, which were patccoona (patecoea)." 
— Arch. Port. Orient., Fasc. ii. No. 54 of 
1569.] 

PATCH, s. “Thin pieces of cloth 
at Madras ” (Indian Vocabulary, 1788). 
Wilson gives patch as a vulgar ab¬ 
breviation for Telug. pach’chada-mu, 

* a particular kind of cotton cloth, 
generally 24 cubits long and 2 broad; 
two clotns joined together.’ 


[1667.—“Pray if can procuer a good 
Pallenkeea bambo and 2 patch of ye finest 
with what colours yon thinke hansome for 
my own wear, chockoloes and susaes (see 
8008IE).”— In rule. Hedges' Diary , Hak. 
Hoc. ii. cclxii.] 

PATCHAREE, PATCHERRY. 
PAROHERRT, s. In the Bengal 
Presidency, liefore the general con¬ 
struction of ‘married quarters’ by 
Government, paicharde was the name 
applied in European corps to the 
cottages which used to form the 
quarters of married soldiers. The 
origin of the word is obscure, and it 
has been suggested that it was a cor¬ 
ruption of Hind, pichck'hdri, ‘the rear,’ 
because these cottages were in rear of 
the barracks. But we think it most 
likely that the word was brought, 
with many other ‘terms peculiar to 
the Britisli soldier in India, from 
Madras, and is identical with a term 
in use there, parcherry or patcherry, 
which represents the Tam. paxash’sheri, 
paraifferi, ‘a Pariah village,’or rather 
the quarter or outskirts of a town 
or village where the Pariahs reside, 
Mr. Whitworth (s.v. Patcherry) says 
that “in some native regiments the term 
denotes the married sepoys’ quarters, 
possibly because Pariah sepoys had their 
tamilies with them, while the higher 
castes left them at home.” He does 
not say whether Bombay or Madras 
sepoys are in question. But in any 
case what he states confirms the origin 
ascribed to the Bengal Presidency term 
Patcharce. 

1747.—“Patcheree Point, mending Plat¬ 
forms and Gunports . . . (Pgs.) 4 : 21 ; 48.” 

-Accounts from Ft. St. par id, under Feb. 
21. MS. Records, in India Office. 

1781.—“ Lours maisons (c. -h. -d. dea Parias) 
sent des cahutes ob un homme pent k peine 
entror, et dies ferment de jietits villages 
qu’on appelle P&retcheris.” — Sonnerwt, 
cd. 1782, i. 98. 

1878.—“ During the greater portion of 
the year extra working gangs of scavengers 
were kept for the sole purpose of going from 
Parcherry to Parcherxy and cleaning them.” 
—Report of Madras Municipality, p. 24. 

c. 1880. — “ Experience obtained in 
Madras some years ago with reconstructed 
parcherries, and their effect on health, 
might be imitated posgihly with advantage 
in Calcutta .”—Report by Army Sanitary 
Commission. 

PATCHOULI, PATCH - LEAF, 
also PUTCH and PUTOHA-LEAF, s. 

In Beng. pachapdt; Decc&ni Hind. 
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pacholt, The latter are trade names 
of the dried leaves of a labiate plant 
allied to mint ( Pogostemon patchoul y, 
Pelletier). It iB supposed to be a culti¬ 
vated variety of Pogostemon Heyneanus, 
Bentham, a native of the Deccan. It 
is grbwn in native gardens throughout 
India, Ceylon, and the Malay Islands, 
and the dried flowering spikes and 
leaves of the plant, which are used, are 
sold in every bazar in Hindustan. The 
pacha-pat is used as an ingredient in 
tobacco for smoking, as hair-scent by 
women, and especially for stuffing mat¬ 
tresses and laying among clothes as we 
use lavender. In a fluid form patchouli 
was introduced into England in 1844, 
and soon became very fashionable as a 
perfume. 

The origin of the word is a difficulty. 
The name is alleged in Drury, and in 
Forbes Watson’s Nomenclature to be 
Bengali. Littr4 says the word patchouli 
is patcKey-elley , ‘feuille de patcney’; in 
what language we know not; perhaps 
it is from Tamil pachcha , ‘green,’ and 
(Id, (lam, an aromatic perfume for the 
hair. [The Madras Gloss, gives Tamil 
paffilai, paepai, ‘green,’ ilai, ‘leaf.’] 

1873.—“ Note, that if the following Goods 
from Acheen hold out the following Rates, the 
Factor employed is no further responsible. 

# • * * # 

Patch Leaf, 1 Bahar Maunds 7 20 sear."— 
Fryer, 2001. 

PATECA, s. This word is used by 
the Portuguese in India for a water¬ 
melon (Citrullus vulgaris, Schrader ; 
Oucurbita Citrullus, L.). It is from the 
At. al-battikh or al-lnttikh . F. Johnson 
gives this ‘a melon, musk-melon. A 
pumpkin; a cucurbitacenus plant.’ 
We presume that this is not. merely 
the too common dictionary looseness, 
for the chaos of cucurbitaceous nomen¬ 
clature, both vulgar and scientific, is 
universal (see A. De Candolle, Origiue 
des Plantes cultive'es). In Lane’s 
Modem Egyptians (ed. 1837, i. 200) 
the word butteekh is rendered ex¬ 
plicitly ‘water-melon.’ We have also 
m Spanish albadeca, which is given 
by, Dozy and Eng. as ‘ espfece de 
melon ’; and we have French pastique, 
which we believe always means a 
water-melofl 1 . De Candolle seems to 
have no doubt that the water-melon 
was cultivated in ancient Egypt, and 
believes it to have been introduced 
into the Graeco-Roman world about 


the beginning of our era; whilst 
carries it to Persia from India, 
‘whether at the time of the Arabian 
or of the Mongol domination, (and 
then) to Greece, through the mednim 
of the Turks, and to Russia, through 
that of the Tartar States of Astrakan 
and Kazan.’ 

The name p&teca, looking to the 
existence of the same word in Spanish, 
we should have supposed to have been 
Portuguese long before the Portuguese 
establishment in India ; yet the whole 
of what is said by Garcia de Orta is 
inconsistent with this. In his Col- 
loquio XXXVI. the gist of the dialogue 
is that his visitor from Europe, Ruauo, 
tells how he had seen what seemed a 
most beautiful melon, and how Garcia’s 
housekeeper recommended it, but on 
trying it, it tasted only of mud in¬ 
stead of melon ! Garcia then tells him 
that at Diu, and in the Balaghat, &r„, 
he would find excellent melons with 
the flavour of the melons of Portugal 
but “those others which the Portu¬ 
guese here in India call patecas ate 
quite another thing—huge round or 
oval fruits, with black seeds—not 
sweet (dace) like the Portugal melons, 
but bland (suave), most juicy and cool¬ 
ing, excellent in bilious fevers, and 
congestions of the liver and kidneys, 
&c. Both name and thing are repre¬ 
sented as novelties to Ruano. Gareia 
tells him also that the Arabs and 
Persians will it batiec indi, i.e. melon 
of India (F. Johnson gives ( bittZkh-i- 
hindi, the citrul’; whilst in Persian 
hinduwana is also a word for water¬ 
melon) but that the real Indian 
country name was (calanrjari Malir. 
kdlingar, [perhaps that known in the 
N.W.P. os kalindd, ‘a water-melon’]). 
Ruano then refers to the budiemsof 
Castille of which he had heard, and 
aueries if these were not the same as 
these Indian patecas, but Garcia says 
they are quite different. All this is 
curious as implying that the water¬ 
melon was strange to the Portuguese 
at that time (1563; see Colloquies, f. 
141 v. seqq.). 

[A friend who has Burnell’s copy of 
Garcia De Orta tells me that he finds 
a note in the writing of the former on 
bateca: “ i.e. the Arabic term. As 
this is used all over India, water¬ 
melons must have been imported by 
the Mahotnmedana. M I believe it to 
be a mistake that the word is in use 
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all over India. I do not think the 
word is ever used in Upper India, nor 
is it (in that sense) in eitner Shakespear 
or Fallon. [Platte gives: A. bittikk , 
s.m. The melon (kharbS-za ); the water* 
melon, CucurbUa citruttmj The most 
common word in the N.W.P. for a 
water-melon is Pers. tarb&z, whilst the 
musk-melon is Pers. kharMza. And 
these words are so rendered from the 
Ain respectively by Blochmaim (see 
his E.T. i. 66, “melons. . . water¬ 
melons," and the original i. 67, “khar- 
buza. . . t-arbuz ”). But with the usual 
chaos already alluded to, we find both 
these words interpreted in F. Johnson 
as “water-melon. And according to 
Hehn the latter is called in the Slav 
tongues arbuz and in Mod. Greek 
Kapwo&na, the first as well as the last 
probably from the Turkish idrptiz, 
which has the same meaning, for this 
hard t is constantly dropt in modern 
pronunciation.—H. Y.] 

We append a valuable note on this 
from Prof. Robertson-Smith : 

“(1) The classical form of the Ar. 
word is bittikh. Battikh is a widely- 
spread vulgarism, indeed now, I fancy, 
universal, for I don’t think I ever 
heard the first syllable pronounced 
with an i. 

t( (S) The term, according td the 
law-books, includes all kinds of melons 
{Lane) ; but practically it is applied 
(certainly at least in Syria and Egypt) 
almost exclusively to the water-melon, 
unless it has a limiting adjective. 
Thus “the wild bittikh ” is the colo- 
cynth, and with other adjectives it 
may be used of very various cucur- 
bitaceous fruits (see examples in Dozy’s 

Suppt.) 

“(6) The biblical form is dbattVch 
{e.g. Numbers xi. 5, where the fi.V. 
has ‘melons’). But this is only the 
* water-melon'; for in the Mislina it 
is distinguished from the sweet melon, 
the latter being named by a mere 
transcription in Hebrew letters of the 
Greek nff\oxlxur. Low justly con¬ 
cludes that the Palestinians (and the 
Syrians, for their name only differs 
slightly) got the sweet melon from the 
Greeks, whilst for the water-melon 
they have an old and probably true 
Semitic word. For battikh Syriac has 
patftich, indicating that in literary 
Arabic the a has been changed to t, 
only to agree with rules of grammar. 
Thus popular pronunciation seems 


always to have kept the old form, 
as popular usage seems always to have 
used the word mainly in its old 
specific meaning. The Bible and the 
Mishna suffice to refute Helm’s view 
(of the introduction of the water-melon 
from India). Old Kimhi, in his MikLol\ 
illustrates the Hebrew word by the 
Spanish budiecae.” 

1598.—. . then in an other sort like 
Melon*, called Fatecas or Anguriat, or 
Melons of India, which are outwardlie of a 
darke greene colour; inwardlie white with 
blacke kernels ; they are verie waterish and 
hard to byte, and so moyst, that as a man 
eateth them his mouth is full of water, hut 
yet verie sweet and vorie cold and fresh 
meat, wherefore manic of them are eaten 
after dinner to coole men ."—Linschoten, 97 i 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 35]. 

c. 1610.— “Tout* la campagne est con¬ 
vert* d’arbres fruitiers '. . . et d’arbres de 
coton, de quantity de melons et de patequet, 
qui sont espfece de citrouilles de prodifpeuse 
grosseur. . . .”— Pyrard de Laval, ed. 1679, 
i. 286; [Hak. Roc. i. 399, and sec i. 33]. 

„ A few pages later the word is 
written Pastequea. —Ibid. 301 : [Hak. Soc. 
i. 417]. 

[1663. — “Pateques, or water-melons, are 
in great abundance nearly the whole year 
round : but those of LMh i are soft, without 
colour or sweetness. If this fruit be ever 
found good, it is among the wealthy people, 
who import the seed and cultivate it with 
much care and expense." — Bernier, ed. 
Constable, 250.] 

1673.—“From hence (Elephanta) we sailed 
to the Putachoes , a Garden of Melons (Pu- 
tacho being a Melon) were there not wild 
Kats that hinder their growth, and so to 
Bombaim." — Fryer, 76. 

PATEL, POTAIL, s. The bead- 
man of a village, having general 
control of village affairs, and forming 
the medium of communication with 
the officers of Government. In Mahr. 
patll, Hind, patel. The most probable 
etym. seems to lie from pat, Mahr. 
‘a roll or register,’ Skfe. —Hind.potto. 
The title is more particularly current 
in territories that are or have been 
subject to the Mahrattas, “aud appears 
to be an essentially Mar&thi word, 
being used as a respectful title in 
addressing one- of that nation, or a 
Sfidra in general” {Wilson). The 
office is hereditary, and is often held 
under a Government grant. The title 
is not used in the Gangetic Provinces, 
but besides its use in Central and W. 
India it has been commonly employed 
in S. India, probably as a Hindustani 
word, though Monigar (see MOHEGAB) 
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(Maniyakdram), adhikdrl (see ADIGAB), 
&c., are appropriate synonyms in Tamil 
and Ma laW districts. 

[1535.—“The Tanadar* began to come 
in and give in tbeir submission, bringing 
with them all the patels (pateia) and renters 
with their payments, which they paid to 
the Governor, who ordered fresh records 
to be prepared.”— Canto, Dec. IV. Bk. ix. 
eh. 2 (description of the commencement of 
Portuguese rule in Bassein). 

[1614.—“I perceive that you aro troubled 
with a had commodity, wherein the desert 
of P&tell and the rest appeareth.”— Foster, 
Letters, ii. 281.] 

1804.—“ The Patel of Beitculgaum, in 
the usual style of a Mahratta p&tel. keeps 
a band of plunderers for his own profit and 
advantage. You will inform him that if he 
does not pay for the horses, bullocks, and 
articles plundered, he shall be hanged also." 
— Wellington, March 27. 

1809.—“. . . Pattels, or headmen.”— 
Lffnl Valentin, i. 415. 

1814.—“ At the settling of the j>nnma- 
bundee, they pay their proportion of the 
village assessment to government, and then 
dispose of their grain, cotton, and fmit, 
without boint? accountable to the patell.”— 
Forbes, Or. Mem. ii. 418; [2nd ed. ii. 44]. 

1819. —“The present system of Police, ns 
far as relates to tho villagers may easily bo 
kept up ; but 1 doubt whether it is enough 
that the village establishment be main¬ 
tained, and the whole put under the Mam- 
lutdar. The Potail’a respectability and 
influence in tho village must bo kept up.”— 
h'Iphinstone, in Lije, ii. 81. 

1820. —“ Tlie Patail holds his office direct 
of Government, under a written obligation 
. . . which specifies his duties, his rank, 
and the ceremonies of respect he is entitled 
to; and his penpiisites, and tfie quantity 
of freehold land allotted to him as wages. ‘ 
— T. Coats, in Tr. Bo. Lit. Soc. iii. 183. 

1823.— “The heads of the family . . . 
have purchased tho office of Potail, or 
headman.”— Malcolm, Centiul Indus, l. 99. 

1826.—“The potail offered me a room 
in his own house, and I very thankfully 
accepted it .”—Pandorang Ilarl, ed. 187?, 
p. 241; [ed. 1873, ii. 45]. 

1851.—“This affected humility was in 
fact one great means of effecting his eleva¬ 
tion. When at Poonah ho (Madhajee Sin- 
dea) , . . instead of arrogating any exalted 
title, would only suffer himself to be called 
Patella. . .”— Fraser, Mil. Mem. of Skinner, 
i. 33. 

1870.—“The Potail accounted for the 
revenue collections, receiving tho perquisites 
and percentages, which were the accus¬ 
tomed dues of the office .”—Systems of Land 
Tenure (Cobden Club), 163. 

PATNA, n.p. The chief city of 
Bahar; and the representative of the 


Palibothra ( Pdtaliputra ) of the Greeks, 
Hind. Pat tana, “the city.” [See 

quotation "from D'Anville undi*r 

ALLAHABAD.] 

1586. — “From Bannarae I went to 
Patenaw downe the riuer of Ganges. . . . 
Patenaw is a very long and a great towne. 
In times past it was a kingdom, hut now 
it is vnder Zelabdim Echebar the great 
Mogor. ... In this towne there is a trade 
of cotton, and cloth of cotton, much sugar, 
which they carry from hence to Bengala 
and India, very much Opium, and othor 
commodities.”— It. Fitch, in Hakl. ii. 388. 

1(516.— “ Bengala, a most spacious and 
fruitful Province, but more properly to lie 
! called a kingdom, which hath two very 
j large Provinces within it, Purb (see 
1 POORUB) and Patan, the one lying on 
the east, and tho other on tho west side of 
tho River Ganges.”— Terra, ed. 1665, p. 357. 

[1650.—“Patna is one of tho largest 
towns in India, on the margin of the Ganges, 
on its western side, and it is not leas than 
two r,j .m in length .”—Ta rentier, ed. Ball. 

i. 121 seq. J 

1673. — “ Sir William Langham ... is 
Superintendent over all tho Factories on tho 
coast of Coromandel , as far as tho Bay of 
Bengala, and up Jluygly River . . . vis. 
Fort St. George, alias St ad eras, Pettipolee, 
MecUapalan, Uuadore, Meda/mllon, Balasore, 
Bengala, Hoggin, r «st/e linear, Pattanaw.” 
- - Fryer, 38 . 

1726, -“If you go higher up tho Ganges 
to the N*. \V. you come to the great and 
famous trading city of Pattena, capital of 
tho Kingdom of Bohar. and the residence of 
tho Vice roy.”-- Va/entijn, v. 161. 

1727. - “Patana Is tho next Town fre¬ 
quented by Europeans . . for Snltpetro 
and raw Silk. It produces also tio much 
Opium, that it serves all the Countries in 
India with that commodity."— A. Hamilton, 

ii. 21; [od. 1714J. 

PATOLA, s. Oanares** awl Malaya I. 
fattuda, ‘a silk-cloth.’ In the fourth 
quotation it is rather misapplied to the 
Ceylon dress (see COMBOY). 

1516.—“ Coloured cottons and silks which 
tho Indians call patola." —Barbosa, 184. 

1522.—“. . . Patoloa of silk, which are 
cloths made at Camhaya that are highly 
prized at Malaca.”— Correa, Lendus, ii. 2,714. 

1545.—“ . . . homems . . . ench&chados 
com patolaa do aeda ” — Pinto, ch. clx. 
(Cogan, p. 219). 

1552.—“They go naked from the waist 
upwards, and below it they are clothed with 
silk and cotton which they call patolaa.”—■ 
Ceutanheda, ii. 78. 

[1605. - “ Pattala.” — Birdwood, Later 
Book, 74.] 

1614.—“. . . Patollaa. .. ."—Peyton, in 
Purchas, i. 630. 
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PATTAMABi PATXMAB, &c. 

This word has two senses: 

ft. A foot-runner, a courier. In 
this use the word occurs only in the 
older writers, especially Portuguese. 

b. A kind of lateen-rigged ship, 
with one, two, or three masts, common 
on the weBt coast. This sense seems 
to he comparatively modern. In both 
senses the word is perhaps the Kon- 
kani paih-nulr , ‘ a courier.’ C, P. 
Brown, however, says that mtta-mar , 
applied to a vessel, is Malayai. signify¬ 
ing “ goose-wing.” Moleswortli’s Mahr . 
Ihd. gives both patemdri and jjliate- 
mdti for “a sort of swift-sailing vessel, 
a ptittymar” with the etym. “tidings- 
bringer.” Pat la is ‘tidings,’ but the 
second part of the word so derived is 
not clear. Sir. J. M. Campbell, who 
is very accurate, in the Bo. Gazetteer 
writes of the vessfcl as pdtimdr, though 
identifying, as we have done, both 
uses with pathmdr, ‘courier.’ The 
Moslem, he says, write phatcnuJri 
quasi fath-mdr , ‘snake of victory’ (I). 
[The Madras Gloss, gives Mai. paita- 
mdri, Tam. pdttirndr , from paldr, Hind. 

‘ tidings ’ (not in Platts), man, Mahr. 

4 carrier.’] According to a note in 
.Votes and Extracts, No. 1 (Madras, 
1871), p. 27, under a Ft. tit. Geo. 
Consultation of July 4, 1673, Patta- 
ntar is therein used “ for a native 
vessel on the Coromandel Coast, 
though now confined to the Western 
Coast,” We suspect a misapprehension. 
For in the following entry we have, 
no doubt that the parent helical gloss 
is wrong, and that couriers are meant: 

“ A totter sent to the President and 
Counoell at Surratt by a Pair of P&ttamars 
(native craft) express. . . .”—(>/>. of. No. ii. 
p. 8. [On this word see further Sir H. Vtile’s 
note on LinuhoUn, Hak. Hoc. ii. 165.} 


a — 


1552.—“. . . But Lorenco de Brito, seeing 
things come to such a pass that certain 
Captains of the King (of Caoanor) with 
troops chased him to the gat^s, he wrote 
to the Viceroy of the position in which ho 
was by Pat&m&res, who are men that make 
groat journeys by land ."—De Burros, II. i. 5. 

The word occurs repeatedly in Correa, 
Lendas, e.g. III. i. 108, 149, Ac. 

1598.—“. . . There are others that are 
called Patamares, which serue onlie for 
Messengers or Posts, to earie letters from 
place to place by land in winter-time when 
men cannot travail® by sea.”— Linschotm, 
78; [Hak. Soe. i. 260, and see ii. 165]. 


1606.—“ The eight and twentieth, a Pat- 
temar told that we Governor was a friend 
to us only in shew, wishing the Portugalts 

in our roome; for we did no good in. the 

Country, but brought Wares which they 
were forced to buy. . . ."—Roger Hawes, in 
Purckas, i. 605. 


[1616.—“The Patamar (for so in this 
country they call poor footmen that are 
letter-bearers). . . ."—Foster, Letters, iv. 
227.] 

1666.—“Tranquebar, qui est eloignl de 
Saint Thomfi de cinq journ£es d'un Courier 
h pi£, qu’on appelle Patamar."— Thevenot, v. 
275. 


1673.—“ After a month’s Stay here a 
Patamar (a Foot Post) from Fort ’St. George 
raado us sensible of the Dutch being gone 
from thence to Ceylon.’’—Fryer, 36. 

[1684.—“ The Pattamars that went to 
Codaloor by reason of the deepness of the 
Rivera were forced to Return. . . — 

Pringle., biary Ft. St. Geo. 1st ser. iii. 133.] 

1689.—“A Pattamar, i.t. a Foot Mes¬ 
senger, is generally employ’d to carry them 
(letters) to the remotest Bounds of fhe 
Empire.”— Odngton, 251. 

1705.—“ Un Patemare qui est un homme 
du Pais ; e'est ce quo nous appellons tin 
exprfes. . . ."— LuiUier, 43. 

175^.—“ Yesterday returned a Pattamar 
or express to our .1 e w merchant from Aleppo, 
by the way of the Desert. . . — Ices, 297. 

c. 1760.—“ Between Bombay and Surat 
there is a constant intercourse preserved, 
not only by sea . . . but by Pattamars, or 
foot-messengers overland."— Grw, i. 119. 
This is the last instance wo have met of the 
word in this sense, which is now quite un¬ 
known to Englishmen. 


b- 

1600.— . . Escrevia quo hum bareo 

pequeno. dos quo chaniam patamares, se 
metcriu. . . .'— Lucenu, Vida do P. F. 
X arier, 185. 

[1822.—“ About 12 o'clock on the same 
night they embarked in Paddimare for 
Cochin."— Wallace. Fifteen Pairs, 206.] 

1»31. — A description of the Patam&ra, 
with a plate, is given in Mr. John Edye's 
paper on Indian coasting vessels, in vol. i, 
of the It- . L*. Soc. Journal. 

1860 .—“ Among tho vessels at anchor lie 
tho dows (see DHOW) of the Arabs, the 
petamares of Malabar, and the dhoneys 
(see DONEY) of Coromandel."— Tennent’s 
Ceylon, ii. 103. 


PATTELLO, PATELLBE, a A 

large Hat-bottomed boat on the Ganges ; 
Hind, pateld. [Mr. Grierson gives 
among the Behar boats “ the pateli or 
pataill, also called in Saran katrd, on 
which the boards forming the sides 
overlap and are not joined edge to 
edge,” with an illustration (Bihar 
Peasant Life , 42).] 
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[1680.—"The Patella: the boats that 

come down from Pattern with Saltpaatar or 

other goods, built of au Exceeding Strength 
end are very flatt and burthensome."— Yule, 
Hedges' Diary , Hah. Soc. ii. 15.] 

1685.—"We came to a great Godowne, 
where . . . this Nabob’s Son has laid in a 
vast quantity of Salt, here we found divers 
great Patellos taking in their lading for 
Pattana.”— Ibid. Jan 6 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 175]- 
1860.—"The Patelee (or Kutora), or Bag- 

f age-boat of Hindostan, is a very largo, flat- 
ottomed, clinker-built, unwieldy-looking 
piece of rusticity of probably . . . about 
35 tons burthen ; but occasionally they may 
bo met with double this size.”— Coksmrthy 
Orant, Rural Life in Bengal, p. 6. 

PAULIST, n.p. The Jesuits were 
commonly so called in India because 
their houses in that country were 
formerly always dedicated to St. Paul, 
the great Missionary to the Heathen. 
They have given up this practice since 
their modern re-establishment in India. 
They are still called Paolotti in Italy, 
especially by those who don’t like 
them. 

c. 1567.—“ . . . e vi soito assai Ghiose dei 
padii di San Paulo i quali fanno iu quoi 
luoghi gran profitto in conuertire quei 
popoli."— Federii i, in Ramusio, iii. 390. 

1623.—“ I then went to the College of the 
Jesuit Fathers, the Church of which, like 
that at Daman, at Bannaim, and at almost 
all the other cities of the Portuguese in 
India, is called San Paolo ; whence it 
happens that in India the said Fathers are 
known more commonly by the name of 
Paolisti than by that of Jesuits.”— P. della 
Valle, April 27 ; [iii. 135J. 

c. 1650.—“ The Jeshitt at Goa are known 
by the name of Paulists; by reason that 
their great Church is dedicated to St. Paul. 
Nor do they wear Hats, or Corner-Caps, as 
in ‘Europe, bat only a certain Bonnet, re¬ 
sembling the Skull of a Hat without the 
Brims.”— Tavernier, E.T. 77; [ed. Ball, 
i. 197]. 

1672.—“There was found in the fortress 
of Cranganor a handsome convent, and 
Church of the Paulists, or disciples and 
followers of Ignatius Loyola. . . .”— Bal- 
daeut, Germ,., p. 110. In another passage 
this author says they were called Paulists 
because they were first sent to India by 
Pope Paul III. But this in not the correct 
reason. 

1678.—“ St, Paul's was the first Monastery 
of the Jesuits in Goa, from whence they 
receive the name Paalistins. ’’—Fryer, 150. 

[1710.—Bee quotation under COBRA DE 
CAFELLO] 

1760.— "The Jesuits, who are better 
known in India by the appellation of 
Paulists, from their head church and con¬ 
vent of St. Paul’s in Goa."— Grose, i, 50. 


PATntfGkWAY, a. A light kind* 
of boat used on the riven of Bengal; 
like a large dingy (q.v.), with a tilted 
roof of matting or thatch, a mast and 
four oars. Beng. pansi, and pamsoi. 
[Mr. Grierson ( Peasant Life, 43) de¬ 
scribes the pans&hl as a lioat with a 
round bottom, but which goes in 
shallow water, and gives an illustra¬ 
tion.] 

[1757.—" He was then beckoning to his 
servant that stood in a Ponsy above the 
Oaut.”— A. Grant, Account of the Lott of 
Calcutta, od. by Col. Temple, p. 7.] 

c. 1760. —" Ponsways, Guard-boats.”— 
Grose (Glossary). 

1780.—"The Paunchways are nearly of 
tho same general construction (as budge- 
rows), with this difference, that the greatest 
breadth is somewhat further aft, and the 
stern lower.”— Hodges, 39-40. 

1790.—“ Mr. Bridgwater was driven out 
to sea in a common paunchway, and when 
every hope forsook him the boat floated 
into the harbour of Masulipatam.”— Calcutta 
Monthly Jtecieir, i. 40. 

1823.—“. . . A punch way, or passage- 
boat . . . was a very characteristic and 
interesting vessel, large and broad, shaped 
like a snuffer-dish ; a deck fore-and-aft, and 
the middle covered with a roof of palm- 
branches. . . — lleber, ed. 1844, i. 21. 

1860.—". . . You may suppose that 1 
engage neither pinnace nor bujra (see 
BuDGEROW), but that comfort and 
economy are sufficiently obtained by hiring 
a small bhonliya (see BOLIAH) . . . what 
is more likely at a fine weather season like 
thi9, a small native punsdee, which, with a 
double set of hauds, or four oars, is a lighter 
and much quicker boat.”— C. Grant, Rural 
Life in Bengal, 10 [with an illustration]. 

PAWL, s. Hind, pdl, [Skt potato, 
‘a roof’]. A small tent with two light 
poles, and steep sloping sides; no 
walls, or ridge-pole. 1 believe the 
statement ‘ no ridge-pole,* is erroneous. 
It is difficult to derive from memory 
an exact definition of tents, ana 
especially of the difference between 
pawl and shooldaxry. A reference 
to India failed in getting a reply. 
The shoold&rry is not essentially 
different from the pawl, but u 
trimmer, tauter, better closed, and 
sometimes has two flies. [The names 
of tents are used in various senses in 
different parts. The Madras Gloss. 
defines a paal as "a small tent with 
two light poles, a ridge bar, and steep 
sloping sides; the walls, if any, are 
very snort, often not more than 0 
inches high. Sometimes a second 
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ridge above carrice a second roof over 

the first; this makes a common shoot¬ 
ing tent.” Mr. G. R. Dampier writes: 
41 These terms are, I think, used rather 
loosely in the N.W. P. SholdAri gener¬ 
ally means a servant’s tent, a sort of 
tente (Pabri, with very low sides: the 
sides are generally not more than a 
foot high ; there are no doors only 
flaps at one end. Pal is generally 
used to denote a sleeping tent for 
Europeans; the roof slopes on both 
sides from a longitudinal ridge-pole ; 
the sides are much higher than in the 
aholdari, and there is a door at one 
end; the fly is almost invariably 
single. The Raoti (see ROWTEE) is 
incorrectly used in some places to 
denote a sleeping pal ; it- is, properly 
speaking, I believe, a larger tent, of 
the same kind, but with doors in the 
side, not at the end. In some parts 
1 have found they use the word pal 
as equivalent to sholdari and biltan 
(1 bell-tent)."] 

1785.--“ Where is the grout quantity of 
baggage belonging to you, seeing that you 
have nothing besides tents, pawls, and 
other such necessary articles ? " — Tift poo’a 
Letters, p. 49. 

1793.—“There wero not, I believe, more 


It 18 A North Indian, term, and is 
generally used for the combination of 
betel, areca-nut, lime, &c., which is 
politely offered (along with otto of 
roses) to visitors, and which infcimafrw 
the termination of the visit. This is 
more fully termed pawn-BOoparie 
( swpdri , [Skt. supriya , ‘pleasant, 1 ] is 
Hind- for areca). “These leaves are 
not vsed to bee eaten alone, hut 
because of their bittemesse they are 
eaten with a certaine kind of fruit, 
which the Malabars and Portugalls 
call Arecca, the Ousurates and Decantjns 
Suparijs. . . .” (In Purchas, ii. 1781). 

1616.—“ The King giving mee many good 
words, and two pieces of his Pawns out of 
his Dish, to eato of the same 1 he was eating. 
. . .”—Sir T. Hoe, in Purchas, i. 578; [Halt. 
Soc. ii. 453]. 

[1623.—. . a plant, whose leaves re¬ 
semble a Heart, call’d here pan, but in other 
parts of India, Be tie.”—f*. della Valle , Hak. 
Soc. i. 36.] 

1673. —“ ... it is the only Indian enter¬ 
tainment, commonly called Pawn.” — Fryer , 
p. 140. 

1S09.—“'On our departure pawn and rosea 
were presented, but we were spared the 
attar, which is every way detestable."— 
Ld. Valentin, i. 101. 


than two small Pauls, or tents, among the 
whole of the deputation that escorted us 
from Patna.’’— Kirkpatrick'& Nepaul, p. 118. 

[1809.—“The shops which compose the' 
Ba?iars, are mostly formed of blankets or 
coarse cloth stretched over a l>amboo. or 
some other stick for a ridge-pole, supported 
at either end by a forked stick fixed in the 
ground. These habitations are called pals.” 
— Broughton, Letters, ed. 1892, p. 20.] 

1827.—“ It would perhaps be worth while 
to record . . . the matlriol and personnel 
of my camp equipment; an humble captain 
and single man travelling on the most 
economical principles. One double-poled 
tent, one routee (see ROWTEE), or small 
tent, a p&l or servants’ tent, 2 elephants, 6 
camels, 4 horses, a pony, a buggy, and 24 
servants, besides mahouts, serw&ns or camel- 
drivers, aud tent pitchers/’— Mundy, Journal 
of a Tour in India, [3rd ed. p. 8]. We may 
note that this is an absurd exaggeration of 
any equipment that, even seventy-five years 
since, would have characterised the march of 
a “ humble captain travelling on economical 
principles,” or any one under the position of 
a highly-placed civilian. Captain Mundy 
must have been enormously extravagant. 

[1849.—“ ... we breakfasted morrily 
under a paul (a tent without walls, just like 
two oaras leaning against each other).”— 
Mrs . MacJbensie, Lift tn Me Mission, ii. 141.] 

PAWN, a. The betel-leaf (q.v.) 
Hind, pdn, from Skt. porno, ‘ a leaf.’ 
2 X 


PAWNEE, s. Hind, pdni, ‘ water.’ 
The word is used extensively in 
Anglo-Indian compound names, such 
as bilayutee pawnee, ‘soda-water,’ 
brandy-pawnee, Khush-bo pawnee (for 
European scentsX &c., &c. An old 
friend, Gen. J. T. Boileau, RE. 
(Bengal), contributes from memory 
the following Hindi ode to Water, on 
the Pindaric theme Apurrop /dp G&ap, 
or the Thaletic one &pxv W tup tAvtwp 

OAoip ! 

*' P&ni ku5, pan! t&l ; 

P&nl ata, p&ni dal; 

P&ni b&gh, p&nl rarana; 

P&ni Ganga, pant JumnS.; 

P&ni hanstS, pan! rota; 

P&ni jagta, pS; t sot£ ; 

P&ni biip, paul m& ; 

BarS nam P&ni k& ! ” 

Thus rudely doue into English: 

“ Thou, Water, stor’st our Wells and Tanks, 
Thou fillest- Gunga’a, Jumna’s banks; 
Thou Water, sendest daily food, 

And fruit and flowers and needful wood; 
Thou, Water, laugh’st, thou, Water, 
weepest; 

Thou, water, wakfet, thou, Water, 
steepest; 

—Father, Mother, in thee blent,— 

Hail, 0 glorious element 1 ” 
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PAWNEE, KALLA, & Hind. 
hdld pdni, Le. ‘Black Water 1 ; the 
name of oread by which natives of the 
interior of India designate the Sea, 
with especial reference to a voyage 
across it, and to transportation. to 
penal settlements beyond it. “ Hindu 
servants and sepoys used to object to 
cross the Indus, and called that the 
p&ni. I think they used to 
assert that they lost caste by crossing 
it, which might have induced them 
to call it by the same name as the 
ocean,—or possibly they believed it 
to be part of the river that flows 
round the world, or the country 
beyond it to be outside the limits of 
Aryavartta ’’ (Note by Lt.-CoL J. M. 
Trotter). 

1823.—“An agent of mine, who was for 
some days with Cheetoo ” (a famous Pind&rl 
leader), “ told me he raved continually 
about Kala. P&nee, and that one of his 
followers assured him when the Pindarry 
chief dept, he used in his dreams to repeat 
these dreaded words aloud.”— Sir J. Mal¬ 
colm, Central India (2nd ed.), i. 446. 

1833.— “Kala Pany, dark water, in allu¬ 
sion to the Ooean, is the term used by the 
Natives to express transportation. Those in 
the interior picture the place to be an island 
of a very dreadful description, and full of 
malevolent beings, and covered with snakes 
and other vile and dangerous nondescript 
animals. ”— Mackintosh, Ace. of the Tribe of 
Rumooties, 44. 


PATEN-GHAUT, n.p. The 
country on the coast below the Ghauts 
or passes leading up to the table-land 
of the Deccan.' It was applied usually 
on the west coast, but the expression 
Carnatic Payen-ghaut is also pretty 
frequent, as applied to the low country 
of Madras on the east side of the 
Peninsula, from Hind, and Mahr. ghdt , 
combined with Pers. pdin, ‘below.’ 

S t is generally used as equivalent to 
alaghdt, “but some Musatmana seem 
to draw the distinction that the Payln- 
ffhftt is nearer to the foot of the Gaits 
than the Takgh&t” (Le Farm , Man. 
of Salem, ii. 338).] 

168*30.—“But (’Aram KWn) found that 
the anamy having placed their elephants 
aad baggage in the fort of Dh&rtir, had the 
d esi g n of dsses n diag tin Piyin-ghit.”- 
jtidu’l jk@md Lahon, In Elliot, rii. 17. 

1784. — “Pesos and friendship ... be¬ 
tween the said Company and the Nabob 
Tippo Sultan Bahauoer, and their friends 
ana allies, particularly including therein t£e 
Wahs of Tanjore and Traveooore, who are 
MmAo aad afe* t» the MagKsh end the 


Carnatic Payen Ghaut. ”— Treaty qf Ma* J 
galore, in Afvitro’# Narr., 262. 

1785. — “You write that the European 
taken prisoner in the Piyan-gbaut . . . 
being skilled in the mortar practice, yon 
propose converting him to the faith. . . . 
It u known (or understood)."— Letter* of 
Tippoo, p. 12. 

PAZEND, 8. See for ^meaning of 
this term s.v. P&hlavi, in connection 
with Zend. (See also quotation from 
Mafudi under latter.) 

PEOUL, PIKOL, s. Malay and 
Javanese pikul, ‘a man’s load.’ It is 
applied os the Malay name of the 
Chinese weight of 100 kalis (see 
CATTY), called by the Chinese them¬ 
selves shih, and— 13341b. a voird. An¬ 
other authority states that the shih is 
—120 kin or kalis, whilst the 100 kin 
weight is called in Chiuese tan. 

1554.—“ In China 1 tael weighs 74 tanga 
l&rins of silver, and 16 taels --1 cnt€ (see 
CATTY); 100 cat4s— 1 pico-45 tangas of 
silver weigh 1 mark, and therefore 1 pico 
=1334 arratels (seo BOTTLE). >4. Nvnes, 
41. 

„ “And in China anything is sold 
and bought by cates and plcos and taels, 
provisions as well as all other things."— 
Ibid. 42. 

1613.—“Bantam pepper vngarbled . . . 
was worth here at our oomming tenne Tayrn 
the Peccnll which is one hundred oattees, 
making one hundred thirtie pound English 
subtill.’’—(Sari#, in PurcAas, i. 369. 

[1616.—“The wood we have sold at divers 
prises from 24 to 28 mas per Fiooll.” — 
Poster, Letters, iv. 259.] 

PEDIR, n.p. The name of a port, 
and State of the north coast of 
Sumatra. Barroe says that, before 
the establishment of Malacca, Pedir 
was the greatest and most famous of 
the States on that island. It is now 
a place of no.consequence. 

1498.—It is named as Pater in the Moteiro 
of Vasco da Gama, but with very incorrect 
information. See p. 113. 

1510. —“We took a junk and went to¬ 
wards Sumatra, to a city called Pillar. . . . 
In this country there grows a great quantity 
of pepper, and of long pepper which la 
oalled Mskwa ... in this port there are 
laden with it every year 18 or 20 ships, all 
of which go to Oatbai.”— Vasthema, 233. 

1511. —“And haring anchored before the 
said Pedir, the Captain General (Alboquer- 
que) sent for me, and told me that I should 
go ashore to team the disposition of the 
people . . . raid so I went ashore la the 
evening, the General thus sending me into- 
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a oountry of enemies,—people too whose 
▼easels and goods we had seised, whose 
fathers, eons, and brothers we had lolled;— 
into a oountry where even among them¬ 
selves there is little justice, and treachery 
in plenty, still more as regards strangers ; 
truly he acted as caring little what became 
of met . . . The answer given me was 
this: that I should tell the Captain Major 
General that the city of Pedir had been for 
a long time noble and great in trade . . . 
that its port was always free for every man 
to come and go in security . . . that they 
were men and not women, and that they 
could hold for no friend one who seized the 
ships visiting their harbours; and that if 
the General desired the King's friendship 
let him give back what he haa seized, ana 
then his people might come ashore to buy 
and sell.—Letter of Qiov. da Empoti, in 
Archiv. Star. lud. 64. 

1516.—“The Moors live in the seaports, 
and the Gentiles in the interior (of Su¬ 
matra). The principal kingdom of the 
Moors is oalled Pedir. Much very good 
pepper grows in it, which is not so strong 
or so fine as that of Malabar. Much Sjilk 
is also grown there, but not so good as the 
silk of China.”— Barbosa, 196. 

1538. — “Furthermore I told him what 
course was usually held for the fishing of 
seed-pearl between Pullo Tiquo* and Pullo 
Quenim, which in time post were carried 
by the Battue to Pasum (see PAS El) and 
Pedir, and exchanged with the Turk* of the 
Stra ight o f Mecq-ua, and the Ships of Judaa 
(see JUDEA) for such Merchandise as they 
brought from Grand Cairo.” — Piute (in 
Cogan), 25. 

1558.—“After the foundation of Malaca, 
and especially after our entrance to the 
Indies, the Kingdom of Pacem began to 
increase, and that of Pedir to wane. And 
its neighbour of Aohem, which was then 
insignificant, is now the greatest of all, so 
vast are the vicissitudes in States of which 
men make so great account.”— Barro*, iii. 
▼. 1. 

1615.—“ Articles exhibited against John 
Oxwicke. That since his being in Peedere 
‘he did not entreate’ anything lor Priaman 
and Tecoe, but only an answer to King 
James’s letter. . . Saintlntry, i. 411. 

„ “Pedeare.”— Ibid. p. 415. 

PEEADA See under PEON. 


PEENXJ8, s. Hind, ptoiat; a cor¬ 
ruption of Eng. pinnace. A name 
applied to a class of budgerow rigged 
like a brig or brigantine, on the rivers 
of Bengal, for European use. Roebuck 
gives as the marine Hind, for pinnace, 
j rhineeu, [The word has been adopted 
by natives in N. India as the name 
for a sort of palankin, such as that 
used by a bride.] 


[1615.—“Sos he seat out a Panisse to 
look out for them."— Cocks'* Diary, Bak. 
Soc. i. 22.] 

1784.—“For sale ... a very handsome 
Pinnace Budgerow.”—In Seton-Karr •, i. 45. 

[I860. —“The Pinnace, the largest and 
handsomest^ is perhaps more frequently a 
private than a hired boat—the property of 
the planter or merchant."— C. Grant, Rural 
Lift in Bengal, 4 (with an illustration).] 

PEEPUL, s. Hind, pi pal, Skt. pip- 
pala, Ficus religiosa, L.; one of the great 
fig-trees of India, which often occu¬ 
pies a prominent place in a tillage, or 
near a temple. The Pipal has a strong 
resemblance, in wood and foliage, to 
some common species of poplar, especi¬ 
ally the aspen, and its leaves with 
their long footstalks quaver like those 
of that tree. This- trembling is 
popularly attributed to spirits agitat¬ 
ing each leaf. And hence probably 
the name of * Devil’s tree * given to it, 
according to Rheede (Sort. Mol. i. 48), 
by Christians in Malabar. It is 
possible therefore that the name is 
identical with that of the poplar. 
Nothing would be more natural than 
that the Aryan immigrants, on first 
seeing this Indian tree, should give it 
the name of the poplar which they 
had known in more northern latitudes 
Opopul-us, pappel. See.). Indeed, in 
Kumaon, a true ep. of poplar ( Populut 
ciliata) is called by tne people gar- 
pipal (qu. ghar, or ‘nouse’-peepulf [or 
rather perhaps as another name for it 
is pahdri, from gir, giri, ‘ a mountain ’]). 
Dr. Stewart also says of this Popultw: 
“This tree grows to a large size, 
occasionally reaching, 10 feet in girth, 
and from its leaves resembling those 
of the pipal ... is frequently called 
by that name by plainsmen " (.Punjab 
Plants, p. 204). A young peepul was 
shown to one of the present writers in 
a garden at Palermo as populo deUe 
Indie. And the recognised name of 
the peepul in French books appears 
to be peuplier dlnde. Col. Tod notices 
the resemblance (Rajasthan, i. 80), and 
it appears that Vanl called it Ficus 
populifolia. (See also Geograph. Maga¬ 
zine, ii. 50). In Balfours Indian 
Qyclopaedia it is called by the same 
name in translation, ‘ the poplar-leaved 
Fig-tree.’ We adduce these facts the 
more copiously perhaps because the 
suggestion of the identity of the 
names pippala and populut waa some¬ 
what scornfully rejected by a very 
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learned scholar. The tree is peculiarly 
destructive to buildings, as birds drop 
the seeds in the joints of the masonry, 
which becomes tnus penetrated by the 
spreading roots of the tree. This is 
alluded to in a quotation below. “ 1 
remember noticing among many 
Hindus, and especially among Hindu- 
ized Sikhs, that they often say Pipal 
ko jdtd huh (‘I am going to the 
Peepul Tree ’), to express 1 1 am going 
to say mv prayers. ” ( Lt.-Col . John 
Trotter.) (See BO-TREE.) 

c. 1650. —“ His soul quivered like a pipal 
leaf.”— RAm&yana of Tulsi Dds, by Gnnrse 
(1878), ii. 25. 

[c. 1590.—“In this place an arrow struck 
Sn Kuhn and buried itself in a pipal tree 
on the banks of the Sarsuti .”— A in, ed. 
Jarrett, ii. 246.] 

1806. — “Au sortir du village un pipal 
€lfeve 8a tete maiestueuse. . . . Sa nom- 
breuse posterity I'entouro au loin sur la 
plaine, telle qu’une arm£e de g£ans qui 
entrelaceut fraternellement. lours bras m- 
formes.” — Haafiur, i. 149. This writer 
seems to mean a banyan. The peepul docs 
not drop roots in that fashion. 


elliptically for the tombs of such per¬ 
sonages, the circumstance pertaining 
to them which chiefly creates notoriety 
or fame of sanctity ; and it may be 
remarked that w&li (or Wely as it is 
often written), Imdmzdda, Shaikh y and 
Marabout (see ADJUTANT), are often 
used in the same elliptical way in 
Syria, Persia, Egypt, and Barbary re¬ 
spectively. We may add tliat Nabi 
(Prophet) is used in the same fashion. 

[1609.—See under NUOGURCOTE. 

[1623. — “ Within the Mesquita (see 
MOSQUE) ... is a kind of little Pyramid 
of Marble, and this they call Pir, that is 
Old, which they say is equivalent to Holy ; 
I imagine it the Sepulchre of some one of 
their Sect accounted such."— P. della Valle, 
Hak. Soc. i. 69.] 

1665. —“ On the other side was the Garden 
and the chamlters of the Mullahs, who with 
great convenieucy aud delight spend their 
lives there under the shadow of the miracu¬ 
lous Sanctity of this Pire, which they are not 
wanting to celebrate: But as I am always 
very unhappy on such occasions, ho did no 
Miracle that day upon any of the sick.” — 
Bernier, 133; jed. Constable, 115]. 


1817.—“In the second ordeal, an excava¬ 
tion in the ground ... is Ailed with a 
Are of pippal wood, into which the purty 
must walk barefoot, proving his guilt if he 
is burned; his innocence, if he escujies un¬ 
hurt.”— Mill (quoting from Halhed), ed. 
1830, i. 280. 

1826.—“A little while after this he arose, 
and went to a Peepul -tree, a short way 
off, where he appeared busy about some¬ 
thing, I could not well make out what.”— 
Pandurang Hari, 26; [ed. 1873, i. 36, read¬ 
ing Peepal]. 

1886.—“It is not proper to allow the Eng¬ 
lish, after they have made made war, and 
peace has been settled, to remain in the city. 
They are accustomed to act like the Peepul 
tree. Let not Younger Brother therefore 
allow the English to remain in his country,” 
—Letter from Court of China to Court of 
Ava. See Yule, Mission to Am, p, 265. 

1854.—“Je ne puis passer sous silence 
deux beaux arbres . . . ce stmt le peuplier 
d’lnde h larges fcuilles, arbre repute soerd. 
. . — Pallegoix, Siam, i. 140. 

1861.- 

“. . . Yonder crown of umbrage hoar 

Shall shield her well; the Peepul whisper 

' a dirge 

Aud Caryota drop her tearlike store 

Of beads; whilst over all slim Caauarine 

Points upwards, with her branchlets ever 

To tlalVemaining Rest where Night and 
Tears are o'er.” 

Barrackpore Parle, 18 th Nov. 1861. 


PBB&.«. 

Saint or Beat\ 


Pen. pir, a Mahommedan 
i4. But the word is used 


1673.—“ Hard by this is a Feor, or Bury¬ 
ing place of one of the Prophets, being a 
goodly monument."— fryer, 210. 

1869. — “Gortains pirs sont tell erne nt 
renomm6s, qu’ainsi uu'on le verm plus loin, 
le peuple a donn<5 leurs noma aux mois 
lunaires oh se trmivcnt pinches lea ffttes 
qu’on cetebre en leur honnenr.”— Garcindc 
Tossy, Rel. Mosulm. p. 18. 

Tha following are examples of the 
parallel use of the words named : 

Wali: 

1841. — “The highest part (of Hermon) 
crowned by the Wely, is towards the western 
end.”— Robinson, Biblical Researches, lit. 173. 

„ “ In many of tho villages of Syria 

the Traveller will oitserve small dome- 
covered buildings, with grated windows 
and surmounted by the crescent. These 
are the so-called Wells, mausolea of saints, 
or tombs of sheikhs.” — Baedeker’s Egypt, 
Eng. ed. Pt. i. 150. 

TmamMdx ; 

1864.—“We rode on for three farsakha, 
or fourteen miles, more to another Iatim- 
z&dah, culled Kitfsh-gU-i. . . .*’— Eastmek, 
Three Years’ Residence in Persia, ii. 46. 

1883. — “The few villages . . . have 
numerous walled gardens, with rows of 
poplar and willow-trees and stunted mul¬ 
berries, and the inevitable Imamaadehs.”— 
Col. Iierettford Lovett’s Itinerary Notes of 
Route Surveys in N Persia in 1881 amd 1882, 
Pros. R.G.S. (N.S.) v. 78. 
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Shaikh: 

1817. —"Near the ford (on Jordan), ball 
a mile to the sooth, is a tomb called 
1 Shaikh Daoud,’ standing on an apparent 
round bill like a barrow.”— Irby and Mangles, 
Traveli in Egypt, Ac., 304. 

NaM: 

1866. — “ Of all the points of interest 
about Jerusalem, none perhaps gains so 
much from an actual visit to Palestine os 
the lofty-peaked eminence which fills up the 
north-west corner of the table-land. ... At 
present it bears the name of Nebi-Samuel, 
which is derived from the Mussulman tra¬ 
dition—now perpetuated by a mosque and 
tomb—that hero lies buried the prophet 
Samuel.”— Stanley’i Palestine, 165. 

So also Nabi-Puna* at Nineveh; and see 
Nebi-dfcuot in De Saulcy, ii. 73. 

PEQU, n.p. The name which we 
give to the Kingdom which formerly 
existed in the Delta of the Irawadi, to 
the city which was its capital, and to 
the British province which occupies 
its place. The Burmese name is Barj6. 
This name belongs to the Taking 
language, and is popukrly alleged to 
mean ‘conquered by stratagem,* to 
expkin which a legend is given; l»ut 
no doubt this is mere fancy. The 
form Pegu, as in many other cases of 
our geographical nomenclature, appears 
to come through the Malaya, who call 
it Paigfi. The first European mention 
that we know of is in Conti’s narrative 
(e. 1440) where Poggio has Latinized 
it as Pauco-nia, ; but Fra Mauro, who 
probably derived this name, with much 
other new knowledge, from Conti, has 
in his great map (c. 1459) the exact 
Malay form Paigu. Nikitin (c. 1475) 
has, if we may depend on his trans¬ 
lator into English, Pegu, as has Hiero- 
nimo di S. Stefano (1499). The Roteiro 
of Vasco da Qama (1498) has Pegito, 
and describes the land as Christian, a 
mistake arising no doubt from the use 
of the ambiguous term Kdfir by his 
Mahommedan informants (see under 
GAFFER). Vartheraa (1510) has Pego, 
and Qiov. da Empoli (1514) Peck; Bar¬ 
bosa (1516) again Payyu ; but Pegu 
is the usual Portuguese form, as in 
Banos, and so passed to us. 

1498.—“Peg[Ao is a laud of Christian!*, 
and the King is a Christian; and' they are 
all white like ns. This King can assemble 
39,000 fighting men, t.e. 10,000 horsemen, 
as many footmen, and 400 war elephants; 
here is all the musk in the world . . . and 
on the main land he has many rubies and 
aroefc gold, so that for 10 cruzados yon can 


boy as much gold as will fetch 26 in 
Colecut, and there is much lac (laem) and 
bensoin. . . ."—Roteiro, 112. 

1606.—“Two merchants of Cochin took 
on them to save two of the Alps; one from 
Fegd with a rich cargo of lac ( lacre), bensoin, 
ana musk, and another with a cargo of 
drags from Banda, nutmeg, mace, clove, 
and sandalwood ; and they embarked on the 
ships with their people, leaving to chance 
their own vessels, which had cargoes of rice, 
for the value of which the owners of the 
ships bound themselves.”— Correa, i. 611. 

1514.—“Then there is Pech, which is a 
populous and noble city, abounding in men 
and in horses, where are the true mines of 
linoni (? ‘di Jinoni eperfetli rubini ,* perhaps 
should be ‘ di buoni e perfetti ’) and perfect 
rubies, and these in great plenty; and they 
are fine men, tall and well limbed ana 
stout; as of a race of giants. . . — 

Empoli, 80. 

[1516.— “Peigu.” (See under BURMA).] 

1541:-“ Bagou.” (See under PEKING.) 

1542.—“. . . and for all the goods which 
came from any other ports and places, via. 
from Peguu to the said Port of Malaqua, 
from the Island of Camatra and from within 
the Straits. . . . — Titolo of the Fortreu 
and City of Malaqva, in Tomho, p. 106 in 
Subsidtor. 

1568.—“ Ooncludo che non h in terra Re 
di possaza maggiore del Re di Pegh, per 
cioche ha sotto di se venti Re di corona. — 
Ces. Fnlerici, in Ramutio, iii. 394. 

1672.- 

“ Olha o reino ArracSo, olh& o assento 

De Peg’ll, que jS monstros povoaram, 

Monstros filhos do fee ajuntamento 

D'huma rnulher e hum cao, que sos se 
aehatam.” CamOes, x. 122. 

By Burton: 

“ Arracan-realm behold, behold the seat 
of Pegu peopled by a monster-brood ; 
monsters that gendered meeting most 
unmeet 

of whelp and woman in the lonely 
wood. . . .” 

1597.—“... 1 recommend you to be very 
watchful not to allow the Turks to export 
any timber from the Kingdom of PegA nor 
yet from that of Achin Ido iJachem) ; and 
with this view you should give orders that 
this be the subject of treatment with the 
King of Dachem since he shows so great a 
desire for our friendship, and is treating in 
that senso.”— Despatch from the King to Goa, 
5th Feb. In rire&iv. Port. Orient. Faso. iii. 

PEQU PONIES. These are in 
Madras sometimes termed ellipticaUy 
Pegus, as Arab horses are universally 
termed Arabs. The ponies were much 
valued, and before the annexation of 
Pegu commonly imported into India; 
less commonly since, for the local de¬ 
mand absorbs them. 
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1880.—“ For sola . . . also Bubble and 
8queak, bay FegUOS. "—Madrtu Mail, Feb. 

[1890. — “Ponies, sometimes very good 
ones, were reared in a few districts in 
Upper Banna, but, even in Burmese times, 
the supply was from the Shan States. The 
so-called Pegu Pony, of which a good deal 
is heard, is, in fact, not a Pegu pony at 
all, for the justly celebrated animals called 
by that name were imported from the Shan 
States.”—Report of Copt. Evan*, in Ns mi , 
Oct. 17.] 

FEKINO, n.p. Thin name means 
‘North-Court,* and in its present ap¬ 
plication dates from the early reigns 
of the Ming Dynasty in China. When 
they dethroned the Mongol descendants 
of Chinghiz and Kublai (1368) they 
removed the capital from Taitu or 
Khanbaligh (Garnbaluc of Polo) to the 
great city on the Yangtsze which has 
since been known as Nan-King or 
* South-Court.* But before many years 
the Mongol capital was rehabilitated 
as the imperial residence, and became 
Pe-King accordingly. Its preparation 
for reoccupation began in 1409. The 
first English mention that we have met 
with is that quoted by Sainsbury, in 
which we have the subjects of more 
than one allusion in Milton. 

1620.—“ThomS Pires, quitting this pass, 
arrived at the Province of Nanquij, at its 
chief city called by the same name, whore 
the King dwelt, and spent in coming thither 
always travelling north, four months; by 
which you may take note how vast a matter 
is the empire of this gentile prince. He 
sent word to Thomfl Pires that he was to 
wait for him at Pequij, where he would 
despatoh his affair. This city is in another 
province so called, much further north, in 
which the King used to dwell for the most 
part, because it was ou the frontier of the 
Tartars. . . .”— Barrot , HT. vi. 1. 

1641.—“This City of Peqnin ... is so 
prodigious, and the things therein so re¬ 
markable, as I do almost repent me for 
undertaking to discourse of it. . . . For 
one must not imagine it to be, either as the 
City of Rome, or Constantinople, or Venice, 
at Parts, or London, or Sevi.ll, or Lisbon. 
. . . Nay I will say further, that one must 
not think it to be like to Grand Cairo in 
Egypt, Tauris In Persia, Amadaba (Ama- 


are not to be compared to the least put of 
the wonderful City of Fequin. . . ."—‘Pinto 
(in Cogan), p. 186 (orig. cap. oviL). 

(o. 1586.—“The King maketh alwayos his 
abode in the great city Paohin, as much as 
to say in our language . . . the towna of 
the lnngdome."— Report* of China, in Hakl. 
ii. 646.] 

1614. — “ Richard Cooks writing from 
Ferando understands there are great cities 
in the country of Corea, and between that 
and the sea mighty bogs, so that no man can 
travel there; but great waggons have been 
invented to go upon broad flat wheels, under 
sail as ships do, in which they transport 
their goodB . . . the deceased Emperor of 
Japan did pretend to have conveyed a great 
army in these sailing waggons, to assail the 
Emperor of China in his City of Paqiia." 
—In Sainsbury, i. 343. 

166*.— 

“from the destined walls 

Of Cnmbalu, seat of Cathaian Can, 

And Samarchand by Qxus, Tamer’s 
throne, 

To Paquin of Binaean Kings. . . 

Paradise Lost, xi. 387-390. 

PELICAN, s. This word, in its 
proper application to the Pelicanus 
onocrotalus, L., is in.no respect peculiar 
to Anglo-India, though we may here 
observe that the bird is called in 
Hindi by the poetical name gagan-bher, 
i.e. 1 Sheep of the Sky,’ which we have 
heard natives with their strong pro¬ 
pensity to metathesis convert into the 
equally appropriate Gangd-bheri or 
‘Sheep of the Ganges.’ The name 
may be illustrated by the old term 
‘ Cape-sheep * applied to the albatross.* 
Blit Pelican is habitually misapplied 
by the Btitiah soldier in India to the 
bird usually called Adjutant (u.v.). 
We may remember how Prof. Max 
Muller, in his Lectures on Language, 
tells us that the Tahitians show respect 
to their sovereign by ceasing to employ 
in common language those words which 
form part or the whole of his name, 
and invent new terms to supply their 
place. “The object was clearly to 
guard against the name of the sove¬ 
reign being ever used, even by accident, 
in ordinary conversation,” 2nd ser. 


I A^v^t) 1864, p. 3fi, [JW. Ooldm Baugh, 

in Narsingaa, Qoura (Gourof^in Be^gata, 2nd ad. L 421 eeg^.j). Now, by an 
Asa in Chaim, Timplan in Calaminham, analogous process^ it is possible that 
Martaban (Martavio) and Bagou in 
Guimpel and Tinian m Summon . Odia i 


and Bagou in 


Soman, Passavan and Lerna in 
tbs Island of Java, Pangor in th« Country of 
the Lemtiens (no Lsquio) Usangea (UsSgnfe) 
in the Grand Cauckin, LaneasnaiLeujataa) in 
Tartary, aaA Masco (Miooo) in fatgma . . . 
for I dan well affirm that all toon same 


species of the rail, commonly saen within two or 
torse hundred miles round the Gaps of Good Hope, 
and Which the French call Ucntons (Moutoos) da . 
Oap."—Munro’» Narradve, IS. The ooahuiou at 
genets here equals that mentioned in oar arttols 
above. 
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some martinet, holding the office of | 
.adjutant, at an early date in the Anglo* 


so may have introduced the entirely 
inappropriate name of vetiam in its 
place. It is in the recollection of one 


It is the stem of a miniature palm 
(Lieuala aeutifida, Griffith). The sticks 
are prepared by scraping the yotmg 
stem with glass, so as to remove the 
epidermis And no more. The sticks 
are then straightened by Are and 
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place. It is in the recollection of one 
of the present writers that a worthy 
northern matron, who with her 
husband had risen front the ranks in 
the —th Light Dragoons, on being 
challenged for speaking of “ the 
* pelican* in the barrack-yard,” main¬ 
tained her correctness, conceding only 
that “ some ca’d them paylic&ns, some 
ca’d them.audjutants.” 

1829.—“This officer . . . on going round 
the yard (of the military prison) . . . dis¬ 
covered a large beef-bone recently dropped. 
The sergeant was called to account for this 
ominous appearance. This sergeant was a 
shrewd fellow, and he immediately said,— 
1 Oh Sir, the pelicans have dropped it.’ 
This was very plausible, for these birds will 
carry enormous bones; and frequently when 
fighting for them they drop them, so that 
this might very probably have been the case. 
The moment the dinner-trumpet sounds, 
whole flocks of these birds are in attendance 
at the barrack-doors, waiting for bones, or 
anything that the soldiers may be pleased 
to throw to them.”-- Mem. of John Skipp, 
ii. 26. 

PEN AND, n.p. This is the proper 
name of the Island adjoining the Pen¬ 
insula of Malacca (Pulo, properly 
Pulau, Pinang), which on its cession 
to the English (1786) was named 
‘Prince of Wales’s Island. 1 But this 
official style has again given way to 
the old name. Pinang in Malay signi¬ 
fies an areca-nut or areca-tree, and, 
according to Crawfurd, the name was 
given on account of the island’s re¬ 
semblance in form to the fruit of the 
tree ( vulgo , * the betel-nut ’). 

1692.—“Now the Winter coming vpon. vs 
with much contagious weather, we directed 
our course from hence with the Hands of 
J*ulo Pinaou (where by the way is to be 
noted that Pulo in the Malaian tongue 
rignifieth an Hand) . . . where we came 
to an anker in a very good harborough 
between© three Hands. . . . This plaoe is 
in 6 degrees and a halfe to the Northward, 
and some fine leagues from the m&ine 
betweene Malacca and Pegu.”— Barker , in 
Sail. ii. 689*690. 

PENANG LAWYER, & Th* 

popular name of a handsome and hard 
(but sometimes brittle) walking-stick, 
exported from Penang, and Singapore. 


Jarly thought to have originated in a 
jocular supposition that law-suits in 
Penangwere decided by the lex bacu- 
lina. But there, can be little doubt 
that it is a corruption of some native 
term, and pinang liyar , ‘wild areca’ 
[or pinang Idyor , “fire-dried areca,” 
which is suggested in N.E.D.], may 
almost be assumed to be the real 
name. [Dennys (Dencr. Did. s.v.) says 
from “ Layer, a species of cane furnish¬ 
ing the sticks so named.” But this is 
almost certainly wrong.] 

1883.—(But the book—an excellent one— 
is without date—more shame to the Rclimovi 
Tract Society which publishes it). “Next 
morning, taking my ‘Penang lawyer' to 
defend myself from dogs. . . .* The 
following note is added: “ A Penang lawyer 
is a heavy walking-stick, supposed to be so 
called from its usefulness in settling dis¬ 
putes in Penang.” — dilmour, Among As 
Mongois, 14. 

PENGUIN, s. Popular name of 
several species of birds belonging to 
the genera Aptenodytu and Spheniscus, 
We have not been able to ascertain 
the etymology of this name. It may 
lie from the Port, mngue, ‘fat. 1 See 
Littrri He quotes Clausius as pictur¬ 
ing it, who says they were called a 
pinguedine. It is surely not that 
given by Sir Thomas Herbert in proof 
of the truth of the legend of Madoc's 
settlement in America; and which is 
indeed implied 60 years before by the 

w.nM.wif.'iM T)roVivo ir/iirorro • fllMllall 


1578.—“ In these Islands we found gnat* 
relief and plenty of good victuals, far in* 
finite were the number of fowle which the 
Wolfh men named Penguin, and Mogilanua 
tearmed them geese. . . Drake't Voyage, 

by F. Fletcher, Bak. Soc. p. 72. 

1593. — “The pengwia described.”— 
Hakpkins, V. to S. Sea, p. Ill, Hak. Son. 

1606.— “The Fengwines bee as bigge as 
our greatest Capons we have in En gland, 
they have no wingea nor cannot fiye . . . 
they bee exceeding f&tte, but their flesh is 
vane ranke. . . . — Middleton, t. B. 4. 

1A09.—“Nous trouvimee beauooup de 
Chios de Mer, et Oyseaux qtt’on appall* 
Penguyns, dost l’Esoueil an estait quasi 
oouve 
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, 0 .1810.—“... la raata set toat oouvert 
. . . d’vne quantity d’Oyseaux douudn 
pbljpiy, qui foot Ik laura oeufs at lean 
panto, at it y an a une quantity d prodi- 
gieuae qn’on ne s^auroit mettrem. . la pied 
en quelque endroit que ce soit dm toucher.” 
—Fyratd de Laval, i. 73; [Hak. 800 . i. 97, 
also see i. 161. 


1612. — “ About the year CIO. C.LXX. 
Madoc brother to David ap Owen, prince of 
Wales, made this sea voyage (to Florida ); 
and by probability these names of Capo de 
Briton in Nonmbeg, and Pengwln in part 
of the Northern America, for a white rock, 
and a white-headed bird, according to the 
British, were relicks of this discovery.”— 
Selden, Notes on Drayton's Polyolbion , in 
Works (ed. 1726), iii. col. 1802. 


1616.—“The Island ealled Pen-gnim Is¬ 
land, probably so named by some Welsh¬ 
man, in whose Language Pen guin signifies 
a white head; ana there are many great 
lasy fowls unon, and about, this Island, 
with great cole-black bodies, and very white 
heads, called Penguins."— TVrry, od. 1665, 
p. 334. 

1688.—. . that this people (of the 
Mexican traditions) were Welsh rather than 
Spaniards or others, the Records of this 
Voyage writ by many Bardhs and Genea¬ 
logists confirms it . . . made more ortbo- 
doxall by Welsh names given there to birds, 
rivers, rocks, beasts, Ac., as . . . Pengwyn, 
refer'd by them to a bird that has a white 
head. . . .”— Herbert, Some Yeares Tracels, 
Ac., p. 360. 

Unfortunately for this etymology the head 
is precisely that part which seems in all 
species of the bird to be olack! But M. 
Roulin, quoted by Littrd, maintains the 
Welsh (or Breton) etymology, thinking the 
name was first given to some short-winged 
sea-bird with a white head, and then trans¬ 
ferred to the penguin. And Terry, if to be 
depended on, supports this view. '[Bo Prof. 
Skeet ( Concise Diet., s.v.): “ In tnat case, 
it most first have been given to another 
bird, such as the auk (the puffin is common 
in^ Anglesey), since the penguin’s head is 

1874.- 

“ So Hones they affirm to be 
Mere Engines made by Geometry, 

And were invented first from Engine, 

As Indian Britons were from Penguins." 

Hvdilras , Pt. I. Canto ii. 57. 


[1869. —In Lombock ducks “are very 
cheap and are largely consumed by the 
crews of the rice ships, by whom they are 
called Baly-soldiers, but are more generally 
known elsewhere as penguln-dvciv'. ”— 
Wallace, Malay Archip. ed. 1890, p. 135.] 


PEON, b. This is a Portuguese word 
pe&o (Spam peon); from rnf, 4 foot,’ and 
meaning a 4 footman * (also a pawn at 
chess), and is not therefore a corrup¬ 
tion, aa has been alleged, of Hind. 
piyddo, meaning the same ,* though 


the words are, of course ultimately 
akin in root. It was originally used 
in the sense of 4 a foot-soldier ’; thence 
aa 4 orderly ’ or messenger. The word 
Sepoy was used within our recollection, 
and perhaps is still, in the same sense 
in the city of Bombay. The transition 
of meaning comes out plainly in the 
quotation from Ives. In the sense of 
4 orderly,’ peon is the word usual in S. 
India, whilst chupr&ssy (q.v.) is more 
common in N. India, though peon is 
also used there. The word is likewise 4 
very generally employed for men on 
police service (see BUBKUNDAUZE). 
[Mr. Skeat notes that Piyun is used in 
the Malay States, and Tambi or Tanby 
at SingajKire]. The word had probably 
become unusual in Portugal by 1600 ; 
for Manoel Correa, an early commen¬ 
tator on the Lusiads (d. 1613), thinks 
it necessary to explain pi6es by 4 gente 
de p4.’ 

1503. — “The f„'amorym ordered the 
soldier (piio) to take the letter away, and 
strictly forbade him to say anything about 
his having seen it."— Correa, Lendas, I. i. 421. 

1510.—“So the Sabayo, putting much 
trust in this (Rumi), made him captain 
within the city (Goa), and outside of it put 
under him a captain of his with two thou¬ 
sand soldiers (pikes) from the Balngatc....” 
-Ibid. II. i. 51. 

1563.—“ The pawn (pi&o) they cal) Piada, 
which is as much os to say a mail who travel* 
011 foot.”— Curcia, f. 37. 

1575.— 

“ 0 Roy de Badajos era alto Mouro 

Con q’latrt mil cavallos furiosoa, 

Jnnumeros pi 6 es, darmas e de ouro, 

Guarnecidoa, guerreiros, e lustroaos.” 

Vamdes, iii. 66 . 

By Burton: 

“ The King of Badajos was a Moslem bold, 
with horse four thousand, fierce and 
furious knights, 

and countless Peons, armed and dight 
with gold, 

whose jpolisht surface glancoth lustrous 

1609. — “The first of February the 
Capitaine departed with fiftie Peons. . . . ,r 
— W. Finch, in Purchas, i. 421. 

c. 1610.—“ Les Pious marchent aprfes le 
priaonnier, lid avec des cordes qu’ila tien- 
nent."— Pyrard de Laval, ii. 11; [Hak. Soc. 
ii. 17; also i. 428, 440; ii. 16], 

[1616. —“ This Shawbunder (see SHA- 
BUNDER) imperiously by a couple of 
Pyons commanded him from me."— Foster, 
Letters, iv. 361.) 

c. 1630.—“The first of December, with 
some Pe-nnes (or black Foot-boves, who can 

S ratio some English) we rode (from Swslly) 
> Surat." —Sir T, Herbert, ed. 1638, p. 35* 
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[For “black " the ed. of 1077 read* “olive* 
coloured,” p. 43.] 

1666.—. . set* ciento* y treinta y 
tree rail peo n * *.”—Farta y Sousa, i. 196. 

1678.—“ The Town ia walled with Mud, 
and Bulwarks for Watch-Places for the 
English peons.”—Fryer, 29. 

„ . . Peons or servants to wait 

on ns.”— Ibid. 26. 

1687.—“Ordered that ten peons he sent 
along the coast to Pulicat . . . and enquire 
all the way for goods driven ashore."—In 
Wheeler, i. 179. 

1689.—“At this Moors Town, they got a 
Penn to Vie their guide to the Mogul's 
nearest Camp. . . . These Pe nns are some 
of the Gentous or RashbonU (see RAJPOOT), 
who in all places along the Coast, especially 
in Seaport Towns, make it their business to 
hire themselves to wait upon Strangers.”- - 
Dampirr, i. 508. 

,, “A Peon of mine, named (>'etual, 
walking abroad in the Grass after the Rains, 
was unfortunately bit on a sudden by one 
of them ” (a snake). - - Ovingtun, 260. 

1705.— “. . . , pione qui sont ce que nous 
appellons id des Gardes.. . ."—^LviWrr. 218. 

1745. — “ I>&s le lendemam jo fis ass-em- 
bler dans la Fortcresso oil je demeurois en 
quality d'Aumoniur, le Chef des Pione. chez 
qui s‘6taient fait lea deux manages.’’— 
Norbert, M6m. iii. 129. 

1746. —“ As the Nabob’s behaviour when 
Madras was attacked by Do la Bourdon* 
nais, had caused the English to suspect his 
assurances of assistance, they had 2,000 
Peon* in the defence of (.’uddalorc. . . ."— 
Urine , i. 81. 

c. 1760.—“ Peon. One who waits about 
the house to run on messages; and he com¬ 
monly carries under his arm a sword, or in 
his sash a krt*r. and in his hand n ratan, to 
keep the rest of the servants in subjection. 
He also walks before your palanquin, carries 
chit* (q.v.) or notes, and Is your body¬ 
guard."— Ives, 50. 

1763. — “Europeans distinguish these 
undisciplined troops by the general name 
of Peon*.”—Or sir, ed. 1803, i. 80. 

1772.—Hadley, writing in Bengal, spells 
the word pone; but this is evidently 
phonetic. 

•c. 1785.—" . . . Peon*, a name for the 
infantry of the Deckan.”— Camcxio/i’s hj 1 ' 
of C/ivt, iv. 563. 

1780-90. — “ I sent off annually from 
Sylhet from 150 to 200 (elephants) divided 
into 4 distinct flocks. . . . They were put 
under charge of the common peon. These 
people were often absent 18 months. On 
one occasion my servant Manoo . . . after 
a twelve-months' absence returned ... in 
appearance most miserable; he unfolded his 
girdle, and produced a scrap of paper of 
small dimensions, which proved to be a 
banker’s bill amounting to 3 or 4,000 pounds, 
—his own pay was 30 shillings a month. . . . 
When I left India Manoo was still absent 
on one of these excursions, but he delivered 


to my agents as faithful an account of the * 
produce as he would have done to myself. 

. . — Son. R. Lindsay, in Lieu of Ike 

Lindsay *, iii. 77. 

1842.-“. •♦he. was put uuder arrest 
for striking, and throwing into the Indus, 
an inoffensive Peon, who gave him no pro¬ 
vocation, but who was obeying the orders 

he received from Captain-. The Major 

General has heard it said that the supre¬ 
macy of the British over the native must 
Vie maintained in India, and be entirely 
concurs in that opinion, but it must be 
maintained by justice.”—GVa. Older*, &c., 
of Sir Vh. Nupirr, p. 72. 

1873.-—“ Pandurang is by turns a servant 
to a shopkeeper, a peon, or orderly, a groom 
to an English officer . . . and eventually a 
pleader before an English Judge in a 
populous city.”— Sattirdai/ limine, May 31, 
j P- 728. 

PEPPEE, s. The original of this 
word, Skt. pipfialt, means not the 
ordinary pepper of commerce black 
pepper') but k»<‘j prjjper, and the Sans¬ 
krit name is still so applied in Bengal, 
where one of the long-pepper plants, 
which have been classed sometimes in 
a different genus ( Chavica ) from the 
black pepper, was at one time much 
culthateu. There is still indeed a con¬ 
siderable export of long pepper from 
Calcutta ; and a kindred species grows 
in the Archipelago. Long pepper is 
mentioned by Pliny, as well as white 
and black pepper ; the three varieties 
still known in trade, though with the 
kind of error that has persisted on 
such subjects till quite recently, he mis¬ 
apprehends their relation. The pro¬ 
portion of their ancient prices will be 
found in a quotation below. 

The name must have been trans¬ 
ferred by foreign traders to black 
pepper, the staple of export, at an 
early date, as will be seen from the 
quotations. Pippalim&ht, the root of 
long pepper, still a stimulant medicine 
in the native pharmacopoeia, is pro¬ 
bably the irfiripeus frtfa of the ancients 
(Royle , p. 80). 

We may say here that Bhdt pepper 
is the fruit of a perennial climbing 
shrub, Piper nigrum, L., indigenous in 
the forests of Malabar and Travancore, 
and thence introduced into the Malay 
countries, particularly Sumatra. 

White pepper is prepared from the 
black by removing the dark outer 
layer of pericarp, thereby depriving it 
of' a part of its pungency. It cornea 
chiefly rid Singapore from the Dutch 
settlement of Ehio, but a small quail- 
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tity of fine quality comes from Telli- 
cherry in MaJabar. 

Long pepper is derived from two 
shrubby plants, Piper , officinarum, 
C.D.C., a native of the Archipelago, 
and Piper longnm, L., indigenous in 
Malabar, Ceylon, E. Bengal, Timor, 
and the Philippines. Long pepper is 
the fruit-spike gathered and dried 
when not quite ripe (Hanbury and 
Flitckiger, Pnarmacographia). All these 
kinds of pepper were, as has been said, 
known to the ancients. 

c. 70 A.D.—“The cornea or grainea . . . 
lie in certaine little huskes or coda. ... If 
that be plucked from the tree before they 
gape ana open of themselves, they make 
that spice which is called Long pepper; 
but if aa they do ripen, they cleave and 
chawne by little and little, they shew within 
the white pepper: which afterwards beeing 
parched in the Bunne, chaungetb colour 
and waxeth blacke, and therewith riveled 
also . .. Long peppier is soone sophisticated, 
with the senvie or mustard seed of Alex¬ 
andria: and a pound of it is worth fifteen 
Roman deniers. The White costeth seven 
deniers a pound, and the black is sold after 
foure deniers by the pound.-”— Pliny, tr. by 
Phil. Holland, Bk. xii. ch. 7. 

c. 80-90.—“And there come to these marts 
great ships, on account of the bulk and 
quantity of pepper and malabathrum. . . . 
The pepper in brought (to market) here, 
being produced largely only in one district 
near tliese marts, that which is called Kot- 
tonafihi." — Periplns, § 50. 

e. A.D. 100.—“The Pepper-tree (winept 
hiv&pov) is related to grow in India ; it is 
short, and the fruit as it first puts it forth 
is long, resembling pods; and this long 
pepper has within it- (grains) like small 
millet, which are what grow to he the perfect 
(blade) pepper. At the proper season it 
opens and puts forth a cluster bearing the 
berries such as we know them. But those 
that are like unripe grapes, which constit ate 
the white pepper, serve the best for eye- 
remedies, and for antidotes, and for theriacal 
potencies.”— Dioscoridt s», Mat. Med. ii, 188. 

e. 545.—“ This is the pepper-tree ” (there 
is a drawing}. “ Every plant of it is twined 
round some lofty forest tree, for it is weak 
and slim like the slender stems of the vine. 
And every bunch of fruit has a double leaf 
aa a shield; and it is very green, like the 
green of rue.”— Comat, Book xi. 

e. 870.—The mariners say every bunch 
of pepper has over it a leaf that shelters it 
from the rain. When the rain ceases the 
leaf turns aside; if rain recommences the 
leaf again covers the fruit.”— Ibn KhvrdOdba, 
in Jown. At. 6th ter. tom. v. 284. 

1166. —“The trees which bear this fruit 
are planted in the holds which surround 
the towns, and every one knows his planta¬ 
tion. The trees are small, and the pepper 
Is originally white, bat when they collect it 


they put It into basons and poor hot water 

r n it; it is then exposed to the heat of 
sun, and dried ... in the course of 
which process it becomes of a Mack colour.” 
—Rabbi Benjamin, in Wright, p. 114. 

c. 1330.—“ L’albore che fa il pepefe fatto 
come l'elera che uasce su per gli muri. 
Questo pepo sale su per gli arbori che l’uo- 
mini piantano a raodo do l’elera, e sale aopra 
tutti li arbori piu alti. (Questo pope fa rami 
a tnodo dell’ uve ; . . . e mature hi lo vende- 
rniano a mode de l’uve e poi pongono tl pepe 
al sole a seccare come uve passe, e nulla 
altru cosa si fa del pepe.”—(Wane, in Cathay, 
App. xlvii. 

PERGUNNAH, s. Hind, pargana 
[Skt. pragan, ‘to reckon up’], ft sub¬ 
division of a ‘ District ’ (see ZILLAH). 

u. 1500.—“The divisions into t6bat (see 
SOUBA) and p&rganaa, which are main¬ 
tained to the present day in the province of 
Tatta, were made by these people” (the 
8 am ma Dynasty).— THrikh-i- TdJtiri,in Elliot, 
i. 273. 

1535.— “ Item, from the throo pragUADM, 
viz., Anzor, Cairena, Panchenaa 133,2B0 
fedtas. -.S'. Botetho, Torn bo, 139. 

[1614. — “l wrote him to stay in the 
Pregonas near Agra.”— Foster, Letters, ii. 
106. | 

[1617.—“For that Muckshud had also 
newly answered he had mist his prigany." 
—.Sir T. Roe , Hak. Soc. ii. 415.] 

1753. — “ Masulipatnam . . . cat capitate 
do ce qu’on appelle dans 1 ’Inde un Sorcar 
(nee SIRCAR), qui comprend plusieurs 
Perg&nds, ou distnets particulars.”— 

; J)' Anvil! r, 132. 

1812. — “A certain number of villages 
with a soiiot.y thus organised, formed a 
pergunnah .”—Fifth Report, 16. 

PERGUNNAH8, THE TWENTY- 

FOUR, n.p. The official name of the 
District immediately adjoining and in¬ 
closing, though not administratively 
including, Calcutta. The name is one 
of a character very ancient in India 
and the East. It wns the original 
‘Zemindary of Calcutta’ granted to 
the English Company by a 4 Subadar’e 
Perwana’ in 1757-58. This grant 
was subsequently confirmed by the 
Great Mogul as an unconditional and 
rent-free jagheer (q.v.). The quota¬ 
tion from Sir Richard Phillips’ Million 
of Facts, illustrates the development 
of * facts ’ out of the moral conscious¬ 
ness. The hook contains many of equal 
value. An approximate parallel to tibia 
statement would be that London is 
divided into Seven Dials. 

1766.—“The land* of the twenty-fittur 
Pugnnnahs, ceded to the Oompuf by 
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the treaty of 1757* which subsequently be* 
came Oolonol Olivet jagghier, were rated on 
the King's books at 2 lac and 22,000 rupees." 
— Holrnll, Rid. Events, 2nd ed., p. 217. 

1812.—“ The number of convicts confined 
at the six stations of this division (inde¬ 
pendent of ZiUtth Twenty-four pergunnahs, 
is about 4.000. Of them probably nine- 
tenths are dacoits."— Fifth Report, 559. 

c. 1831. — “ Bengal is divided in 24 
Fnyunnalu, each With its judge and 
•:.igi strata, registrar, Ac.”— Sir ft. Phillips, 
Milium of Facts , stereot. od. 1843, 927. 

PERI, s. This Persian word for a 
class of imaginary sprites, rendered 
familiar in the verses of Moore and 
Southey, has no blood-relationship with 
the English Fairy , notwithstanding the 
exact compliance with Grimm’s Law- 
in the change of initial consonant. 
The Persian word is pari, from ‘par, 
* a feather, or wing ’; therefore * the 
winged one ’; [so F. Johnson, Pers. 
Did .; but the derivation is very doubt¬ 
ful ;] whilst the genealogy of fairy is 
apparently Ital./ofo, French/<£, whence 
faerie (‘ fay-dom ’) and thence fairy. 

[c. 1500? - “ 1 am the only daughter of a 
Jinn chief of noblest strain and my name is 
Fert-Banu.”— Aral). Fights, Burton, x. 284.] 

1800.— 

11 From cluster’d henna, and from orange 
groves, 

That with such {terfmnes fill the breeze 
As Pftris to their Sister bear. 

When from the summit of some lofty 
tree 

She hangs encaged, the captive of the 
Dives." Thaltiha, xi. 21. 

1817.- 

“ But nought can charm the luckless Peri; 

Her soul is sad—her wings are weary." 

Moore, Paradise and the Peri. 


PERPET, PERPETUANO, s. The 

name of a cloth often mentioned in 
the 17th and first part of the 18th 
centuries, as an export, from England 
to the East. It appears to have been 
a light and glossy twilled stuff of wool, 
f which like another stuff of the same 
kind called ‘ Lasting,' took its name 
from its durability. (See Draper's Did. 
s.v.)}. In France it was called perpAu- 
anne or sempiterm, in ltal. perpetuana. 


[1609.—“ Korsiea, Perpetnaaos and othor 
woollen Comodi ties.”— Bmtwood, Letter Book, 
288. 


[1017.—“ Pcrpetuano, 1 bole."— Coekt's 
Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 298. 



. Devonshire kenies or per- 
— Forrest, Bombay Letters, 


[1680.—“Perpetiuumea”—iWrf. & 401.] 

1711. —“ Goods usually imported (to China) 
from Europe are Bullion Cloths, Clothmsh 
Perpetnmno’s, and Camblets of 8carlet, 
black, blew, sad and violet Colours, which 
are of late so lightly set by; that to bear 
tbe Dutys, and bring the prime Cost, is as 
much os can reasonably be hoped for.”—- 
Loekyer, 147. 

[1717.—. . a Pavilion lined with Im- 

boss’rt Ferpet#."—In !'«(?, Uatoa' Dmy, 

Hak. Soc. li. ccclix.] 

1754.—“ Being requested by the Trustees 
of the Charity Stock of this place to make 
an humble application to you for an order 
that the children upon the Foundation to 
the number of 12 or 14 may be supplied at 
the expense of the Honorable Company 
with a coat of blue Perpets or some ordi¬ 
nary cloth. . . .”— Petition, of Herd. R. 
Mapleloft, in Long, p. 29. 

1757.—Among, the presents sent to the 
King of Ava with the mission of Ensign 
Robert Lester, we find: 

“ 2 Pieces of ordinary Red Brood Cloth. 

3 Do. of P4rpetuinoes Popiogay.” 

In Dulrymple, Or. Rep. i. 203. 

PERS AIM, n.p. This is an old form 
of the name of Eassein (tpv.) in Pegu. 
It occurs (f.g.) in Milburn, ii. 281. 

1759.—“ The Country for 20 miles round 
Persaim is represented as capable of pro¬ 
ducing Rice, sufficient to supply the Coast 
of Choki jMa N DEI. from Pondiclverrg to Maeuti- 
patam ."—letter in Itolrymple, Or. Rep. i. 
110. Also in a Chart by Capt. G. Baker, 
1754. 

1795.— “Having ordered presents of a 
trivial nature to l>o presented, in return for 
those brought from Negrais, he referred the 
deputy ... to the Birman Governor of 
Persaim for a ratification and final adjust¬ 
ment of the treaty."— Spines, p. 40. But 
this author also uses Ba.vt.Va 32), and 
“Persaim or Barnett" (39), which alterna¬ 
tives are also in the chart by Ensign Wood. 

PERSIMMON, s. This American 
name is applied to a fruit common in 
China and Japan, which in a dried 
state ia imported largely from China 
into Tibet. The tree is the Diospyros 
kaki, L. lil.. a species of the. same genus 
which produces ebony. The word is 

F iroperlv the name of an American 
rmt and tree of the same genus 
(i>. Virginia na\ also called date-plum, 
and, according to the Dictionary of 
Worcester, l>elonged to the Indian 
language of Virginia. [The word be¬ 
came familiar in 1896 as the name of 
the winner of the Derby.] 

1878.—“ The finest fruit of Japan Is the 
Kaki or penillimen (ZHoqtgroi JEaK), a large 
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>lden fruit on a beautiful tree.” — Miu 


golden 

Bird’s 


Japans i. 234. 


PEBUMBAUCUM, n.p. A town 
14 m. N.W. of Conjevaram, in the 
district of Madras [Chingleput]. Tlie 
name is perhaps perum-pdimm, Tam., 
*big village.’ 

PESCAELA, n.p. The coast of 
Tinnevelly was so called by the 
Portuguese, from the great pearl 
‘fishery’ there. 

[c. 1566.—See under BAZAAR.] 

1600.—“There are in the Seas of the East 
three principal mines where they fish pearls. 

. . . The third is between the Isle of Ceil on 
and Cape Comory, and on this account the 
Coast which runs from the said Cope to the 
shoals of Ramanancor and ManAr is called, 
in part, Pesc&ria. . . .’’—Lwrena, 80. 

[I616.~“ Peaqueria.” Seo under CHI- 

LAW.] 

1615.—“ lam non nihil de orA Piscarii 
dic&mua quae iam inde a promontoriu Com- 
morino in Orientem ad usque breuia Ram- 
anancoridis extenditur, quod haud procul 
inde oeleberrimus, maxiraus, et copiosisrimus 
to to Orient* Maryan tarutn piscatus insti- 
tuitur. . . .”— Jarric, Th*s. i. 445. 

1710.—"The Coast of the Pescaxia of 
the mother of pearl which runs from the 
Cape of Camoriru to the Isle of Mauur, for 
the space of seventy leagues, with a breadth 
of six inland, was the first debarcation of 
this second conquest."— Sousa, Orient. Von- 
quirt, i. 122. 

PESHAWUR, n.p. Peshdwar. | 
This name of wliat is now the frontier 
city and garrison of India towards 
Kabul, is sometimes alleged to have 
been given by Akbar. lint in sub¬ 
stance the name is of great antiquity, 
and all that can be alleged as to Akbar 
is that he Is said to have mnditied the 
old name, and that since his time the 
present form has been in use. A 
notice of the change is quoted below 
from Gen. Cunningham ; we cannot 
give the authority on which the state¬ 
ment rests. Peshawar could hardly be 
called a frontier town in the time of 
Akbar. standing as it did according to 
the administrative division of the Ain, 
about the middle of the Siiba of Kabul, 
which included Kashmir and all west 
of it. We do not find that the modern 
form occurs in the text of the Ain as 
published by Prof. Blochmann. In the 
translation of the TabakdUi-A kbarl of 
Nizfimu-d-din Ahmad (died 1594-95), 
in Elliot, we find the name transliter¬ 


ated variously as Peshdwar (v. 448), 
Parahdvoar (293), Parthor (423), Perihor 
1424). We cannot doubt that the 
Chinese form Folautha in Fah-hi»n 
already expresses the name Partuhrt- 
war, or Parshdwar. 

c. 400.—“ From GandhAra, going south 4 
days’ journey, we arrive at the country* of 
i Fo-lau-sha. In old times Buddha, in com¬ 
pany with all his disciples, travelled through 
this country."— Fah-hian-, by Beal, p, 34. 

c. 630.—“ The Kingdom of Kien-to-lo 
(GAndhAra) extends about 1000 Ii from E. to 
W. and 800 li from S. to N. On the East 
it adjoins the river Sin. (Indus). The capital 
of this country is called Pn-lu-aha-pti-lo 
(Pumshapura).*. . . The towns and villages 
are almost deserted. . . . There are about a 
thousand convents, ruined and abandoned ; 
full of wild plants, and presenting only a 
melancholy solitude. . . .”—Jlwen Tsana, 
Pit. Baud. ii. 104-105. 

c. 1001. —“On his (Mahrndd’s) reaching 
Purshaur, he pitched his tent outside tho 
city. There ho received intelligence of the 
bold resolve of .JaipAl, the enemy of God, 
and the King of Hind, to offer opposition.” 
— Al-Ctbi, in Elliot, ii. 25. 

c. 1020. “The aggregate of these waters 
forms a large river opjxwte the city of 
ParshAwar.’- Al-Birin i, in FA Hot, i. 47. 
See also 63. 

1059.—“The Amir ordered a letter to be 
despatched to the minister, telling him ‘ I 
have determined to go to Hindustan, and 
pass the winter in Waihind, and Marrninltra, 
and BarahAr. . . — Paihaki, in Elliot, ii. 
150. 

c. 1220. ~ “ Farah&bflr. The vulgar pro¬ 
nunciation is Barahtwftr. A large tract 
between Ghaxnn and Labor, famous in the 
history of chc Mtisulman conquest."— }'di'Ut, 
in Bar! or de Maynard, Diet, de la Perte, 418. 

1519.—“ Wo hold a consultation, in which 
it was resolved to plunder tho country of 
the Aferldi AfgbAns. as had been proposed 
by Hultan Bayezld, to fit up the fort of 
Perahawer for the reception of their effects 
and corn, and to leave a garrison in it."— 
Balter, 276. 

c. 1555.—“We came to the city of Puraha- 
war, and having thus fortunately passe d 
the Kotal we reached the town of Josh&ya. 
On the Kotal we saw rhinoceroses, the site 
of a small elephant."— Sidi ’AH, in J. At. 
Her. i. tom. ix. 201. 

c. 1690.—“ Tum&n Bagr&m, which they 
call ParshAwar ; the spring hers is a source 

. m _i Lt m_j_ r . j il ; . « . _ . 


to which people, especially Jogis, resort 
from groat distances . 1 ’—Ain long.), i. 592; 
[ed. Jarrett, ii. 404. In iii. 69, raxaahAwar]. 

1754.—“On the news that Peiahor waa 
taken, and that Nadir Shah was preparing 
to pass the Indus, the Moghoi’a mm Ft, 
already in groat disorder, was struck With 
terror.”—//, trf Nadir Shah, in Eecnwap, H. 
363. 
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1783.—“ The heat of Peshour aeomed to 
me more intense, than that of any country 
1 have visited in the upper parte of India. 
Other places may be warm \ hot winds 
blowing over tracts of sand may drive us 
under the shelter of a wetted skreen; but 
at PeshOUT, the atmosphere, in the summer 
solstice, becomes almost inflammable.''— <S. 
Fortier, ed. 1808, ii. 57. 

1863.—“ Its present name wo owe to Ak- 
bar, whose fondness for innovation led him 
tii change the ancient Parashiwara, of < 
which he did not know the meaning, to 
Peshiwar, or the ‘frontier town.’ Abul Fa/.] ! 
gives both names.” — Cunningham, Arrh, j 
Jleports, ii. 87. Gladwin doer in his trans¬ 
lation give both names ; but see above. 

PESHCUBZ, s. A form of dagger, 
the blade of which has a straight thick 
l*aek, while the edge curves imvardlv 
from a broud base to a very sharp 
point. Vers, pesth-lnbz , * fore-grip.’ 

The handle is usually made of shtr- 
vulhi, ‘the white hone (tooth 1) of a 
large cetacean’; probably morse-tooth, 
winch is repeatedly mentioned in the 
early English trade with Persia as an 
article much in demand (e.g. see 8ain«- 
bnry , ii. 65, 150, 204, 305 ; iii. 89, 162, 
268, 287, &c.). [The peehhihz appears 
several times in Mr. Kgerton’s Cata¬ 
logue of Indian .-1 rmr, and one is illus¬ 
trated, PI. xv. No. 760.] 

1767.- 

“ Received for sundry 

jewels, &e. . . . (Its.) 7326 0 0 
Ditto for knife, or 
peihcubs (mis¬ 
printed pnhroh). . 3500 0 0." 

Ie>nl Core's A ivoun.lt, in Long, 497. 


other Piaoashet be as sparing as you can.”— 
Letter of Court tv Ft. St. Geo., in Note* and 
Fete., No. i. p. 7. 

1673. —“Sometimes sending PishCMhM 
of considerable value."— Fryer, 166. 

1675.—“ Being informed that Mr. Mohun 
had sent a Plscash of Persian Wine, Gases 
of Stronge Water, fee. to ye Groat Governour 
of this Countrey, that is 'id. or id. peon in 
ye kingdome, 1 went to his house to speake 
abt. it, when he kept me to dine with him." 
— Pto'Uet Jtiar,/, MS. in India Office. 

'1683. — “ Pisc&sh." (See under P1E- 
MATJN.1J 

1689.—“ But the Pishcushes or Presents 
ex|mcted by the Nabobs and ihnrahs retarded 
our Inlargetncnt for some time notwithstand¬ 
ing."— Ooagton, 415. 

1751.—“ After I have refreshed my army 
at Dei,KIK, and received the subsidy (Note. 
— ‘This is called a Peischcush, or present 
from an inferior to a superior. The sum 
■ agreed for was 20 crores 'J which mu*t be 
i paid, 1 will leave jrm in (iosheaion of his 
j dominion. ’— Hist, of Nadir Shah, in Han- 
iifo/. ii. 371. 

1761.— “ I have obtained a promise from 
his Majesty of his royal continuation of all 
your jjusscAjions and pririledges, provided 
yon jay him a proper pisheusb. . . — 

Major Canute to the Governor and Council, 
in V»n Sitlart, i. 119. 

I'd. — “By the ji-r.d or regulated mm 
. . . the Sultan . . . means the Paish- 
eush, or tribute, which he was bound.by 
former treaties to joy to the Government of 
Poonah ; but which he does not think 
projier to . . . designate by any term 
donative ol inferiority, which the word 
Caishcush icrtainly is.’’-- Kirkpatrick, Note 
on Tippers * letters, p. 9. 


PE8HCUSH, s. Pom pMa*h.\ 
Wilson interprets this as literally i 
‘first-fruits.’ It is used as an offering J 
or tribute, but with many specific aim i 
technical senses which will l>e found 
in Wilson, e.g. a fine on appointment, 
renewal, or investiture ; a (piit-rent, 
a payment exacted on lands formerly 
rent-free, or in substitution for service 
no longer exacted ; sometimes a present 
to a grout man, or (loosely) for the 
ordinary Govern incut demand on land. 
Peshcush, in the old English records, 
is most generally used in the sense of 
a present to a great man. 

1663.—“ Packet est vn present en Turq." 
—tie la Bovllaye-U-Oout, ed. 1657, p. 553. 

1657.—“ As to the Plscash for the King 
of Golcundah, if it bo not already done, we 
do hope with it yon may obteyn our liberty 
to ooyne silver Rupees and copper Pice at 
the Fort, which would be a groat accommo¬ 
dation to our Trade. But in this and all 


PESHKHANA. PESH KHID 
MAT, ks. Pers. 4 Fore-service.’ The 
tents and accompanying retinue sent 
on over-nighL, during a march, to the 
new camping ground, to receive the 
master on his arrival, A great per¬ 
sonage. among the natives, or among 
ourselves, has a complete double 
establishment, one portion of which 
goes thus every night in advance. 
[Another term Used is peshkh&ixoa. 
Pers. ‘advance tents,’ as below.] 

1665.—“ When the King is in the field, he 
bath usually two Camps ... to the eod 
that when he breaketh up and leaveth one, 
the other may have passed before by a day 
and be found ready when he arriveth at 
the place design’d to encamp at; and ’tls 
therefore that they are called rflifthfl ksmt. 
as if you should say, Houses going before. 
. . . '-Bernier, E.T. 115; [ed. dartoMr,A59]. 

[1738.—“ Pelsh-khanna is the term given 
to the royal tents and their appendages In 
India."— Hatucay, iv. 153. 
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[1862.—“The result of all this uproarious 
bustle has been the erection of the Sardfr's 
peshkhaima, or advanced tent.”— Beflew, 
Journal of Mission, 409.] 


FESHWA, s. from Pers. ‘a leader, 
a guide.* The chief miuiater of the 
Manratta power, who afterwards, sup¬ 
planting his master, the descendant of 
Sivaji, became practically the prince 
of an independent State and chief of 
the Mahrattas. The Pesliwa’s power 
expired with the surrender to Sir John 
Malcolm of the last Peshwa, BajI Riio, 
in 1817. He lived in wealthy exile, 
and with ajdgir under his own juris¬ 
diction, at Bhitur, near Cawnpoor, till 
January 1851. His adopted son, and 
the claimant of his honours and allow¬ 
ances, was the infamous Nana Suhih. 

Mr C. P. Brown gives a feminine 
psshvftn: “The princess <Janea Bal was 
Pethwin of Purandhar.” (MS. notes). 

1673. —“He answered, it is well, and 
referred our Business to Moro l'undit his 
Peahus, or ChaucolJour. to examine our 
Articles, and give an account of what they 
were."— Fryer , 79. 

1803. —“But how is it with the Peshwah? 
He has no minister; no person has influence 
over him, and he is only guided hy his 
own caprices .”—Wellington Itexp., ed. 1837, 
ii. 177. 

In the following passage (qwmrfo- 
quidem dormitans) tne Great Duke had 
forgotten that things were changed 
since he left India, whilst the editor 
perhaps did not know : 

1841.— “If j irou should draw more troops 
from the Establishment of Fort St. George, 
you will have to place under arms the 
subsidiary force of the Nizam, the Feish- 
Wab, and the force in Mysore, and the 
distnets ceded by the Nizam in 1800-1801.” 
—Letter from the It. of Wellington, in 
Ind, A dm. of Lord EUenborovgk, 1874. 
(Dec. 29). The Duke was oblivious when 
he spoke of the Pcshwa’s Subbid iary Force 
in 1841. 


PETER8ILLY, s. This is the name 
by which ‘ parsley * is generally called 
in N. India. We have heard it quoted 
there as an instance of the absurd cor¬ 
ruption of English words in the mouths 
of natives. But this case at least might 
more justly be quoted as an example 
of accurate transfer. The word is 
amply Hie Dutch term for ‘parsley,’ 
vis. petersilie, from the Lat. petro- 
seUnum, of which parsley is itself a 
doable corruption through the French 
peml In the Arabic of Avicenna the 
name is given ufatrasiU&n. 


PETTAH, s. Tam. pittai. The 
extramural suburb of a fortress, or 
the town attached and adjacent to a 
fortress. The pettah is itself often 
separately fortified; the fortress i» 
then its citadel. The Mahratti pah 
is used in like manner; [it is Skit. 
petaka, and the word possibly came to 
the Tamil through the Mahr.]. The 
word constantly occurs in the histories 
of war in Southern India. 

1630.—“ 'Azam Khrfn, having ascended 
the Pass of Aninn-dtidh, encamped 3 Isos 
from Dhiirdr. Ho then directed Multafit 
Khdn ... to make an attack upon . . . 
DMrur and its petta, where once a week 
people from all parts, far and near, were 
accustomed to meet for buying and selling.” 
—Abdul Jlaw’ui, in Elliot, vii. 20. 

1763.—“The pagoda served as a citadel 
to a large pettah, by which name tho 
people on the Coast of Coromandel call 
every town contiguous to a fortress.”— 
Orme, ed. 1803, i. 147. 

1791. . . . Tho petta or town (at 

Bangalore) of great exteut to the north of 
the fort, was surrounded by an indifferent 
rampart and excellent ditch, with an intor- 
.mediate berm . . . planted with impene¬ 
trable and well-grown thorns. . . . Neither 
tho fort nor tho petta had drawbridges.”— 
Wilks, Hint. Sketch™, iii. 128. 

1603.—“The pettah wall was very lofty, 
and defended by towers, and had no ram¬ 
part.”— Wellington, ed. 1837, ii. 193. 

1809.—“I passed through a country little 
cultivated ... to hingeri, which has a 
small mud-fort in good repair, and a pettah 
apparently well filled with inhabitants."— 
La. VaUtUiu, i. 412. 

1839.—“The English ladies told me this 
Pettah was ‘ a horrid place—quite native! ’ 
and advised me never to go into it; so I 
went next day, of course, and found it most 
curious—really guile, native .”— Letters from 
Madras, 289. 

PHAN8EEGAB, s. See under 
THUG. 

[PHOOLKAREE, a Hind, phill- 
kdfi, * flowered embroidery.* The term 
applied in N. India to the cotton 
sheets embroidered in silk by village 
women, particularly Jate. Each girl 
is supposed to embroider one of these 
for her marriage. In recent yean a 
considerable demand has arisen for 
specimens of this kind of needlework 
among English ladies, who use them 
for screens and other decorative 
purposes. Hence a considerable manu¬ 
facture haa sprang up of which an 
account will be found in a note by 
Mrs. F. A. Steel, appended to Mr. 
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H. C. Cookaon’a Monograph on the Silk 
Industry of the Punjab (1886-7), and in 
tiie Journal of Indian Art , ii. 71 teqq. 

R 887.—“ They (native school girls) were 
wtod in a small inner court, which waa 
hnng With the pretty pbulcarriex they 
ynnb* hero (Kawal Pindi), and which . . . 
looked very Oriental and gay.” — Ltulg 
Dufferin , Viceregal Life, 336.) 

[PHOORZA, a. A custom-house; 
Gujarati phurjd, from Ar. furzat ‘a 
notch,’ then ‘a bight,’ ‘river-mouth,’ 
‘harbour’; hence ‘a tax’ or‘custom- 
duty.’ 

[1791.—The East India Calendar (p. 131) 
has “John Church, PhOOTxa-Master, Surat.” 

[1727. — “ And the Maul’s Furza or 
custom-house is at this place (Hughly). 1 ’— 
A. Hamilton, ed. 1744, ii. 19. 

[1772.—“ But as they still insisted on their 
people sitting at the gates on the Phoorxer 
Coosky . . Forrest, Bombay letter*, i. 388, 
and see 392, “Phoorxe Master.” Cowhy- 
P.—Mahr. Khutldl, “inland transit-duties.” 

[1813.—“. . . idols . - . were annually 
imported to a considerable number at the 
Barochc Phoorxa, when I was custom- 
master at that settlement.” — Forbes, Or. 
Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 334.) 


HAL, a, A raised platform on 
which people ait, usually under the 
verandah, or on either side of the door 
of the house. It is a purely S. Indian 
word, and partially corresponds to the 
N. Indian chab&tra (see CHABOOTRA). 
Wilson conjectures the word to' be 
Telugu, but it is in fact a form of the 
Portuguese poyo and poyal (Span, poyo), 
‘a seat or bench.’ This is again, ac¬ 
cording'to Diez (i. 326), from the Lat. 
podium, ‘a projecting base, a balcony,’ 
Bluteau explains poyal ;is ‘steps for 
mounting on horseback’ (Scotut, ‘a 
louping-on stone’) [see IkUboquerqw , 
Hat. Soc. ii. 68} The quotation from 
Mr. Gover describes the S. Indian thing 
in full. 

t 

1663.—“. . . paying him his courtesy in 
Moorish fashion, which was seating himself 
along with him on a poyal. "—Cartanhaia, 

vi, 8. 

. 1678.—“In tiie public square at Goa, as 
it waa running furiously along, an infirm 
man came in its way, and could not escape; 
hut the elephant took him up iu his trunk, 
and without doing him any hurt deposited 
him on a poyo.”-- Acosta, Tractado, 432. 

1602.—“The natives of this region who 
are called Iaoe, are men so arrogant that 
they think no others their superiors . . . 
insomuch that if a lao in nearing along the 
street becomes aware that any ono of 
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another nation is on a poyal, or any place 
above him, if the person does not immedi¬ 
ately come down, . . . until he is gone by, 
be wiU kill him.” — Canto, IV. Hi. 1. .[For 
numerous instances of this superstition, see 
Frazer, Golden Bough, 2nd ed. i. 860 *eqq,\ 

1873.—“Built against the front wall of 
every Hindu house in southern India . . . 
is a bench 3 feet high and as many broad, 
it extends along the whole frontage, except 
where the house-door stands. . . .The ports 
of the venuada or p&ndal are fixed in the 
ground a few feet m front of the bench, 
enclosing a sort of platform.: for the base¬ 
ment of the house is generally 2 or 3 feet 
above the street level. The raised bench 
is called the Pyal, and is the lounging-place 
by day. It also serves in the hot months 
as a couch for the night. . . . There the 
visitor is received; there the bargaining is 
done ; there the beggar plies his trade, and 
the yogi (see JOQEB) sounds his ; 

there also the members of.the household 
clean their teeth, amusing themselves the 
while with belches and other frightful noises. 
. . .”~~l J yal Schools in Madras, by K, (7. 
Gover, in Ind. A ntig. ii. 62. 


PI CAR, s. Hind, paikdr, [which 
again is a corruption of Per*, ptfe-kdr, 
pd’e, ‘a foot’} a retail-dealer, an inter¬ 
mediate dealer or broker. 

1680.—“ Picar." See under DUSTOOB. 

1683.—*‘Y« said Naylor has always cor¬ 
responded with Mr. Charnock, haring been 
always his intimate friend; and without 
question either provides him goods out of 
the Hon. Conqvs Warehouse, or connives 
at the Weavers and Ficcars doing of it.”— 
Hedges, Diary, Halt. Soc, i. 133. 

[1772.— “PykAra (Dellolt (see DELOLL) 
and (romastahs) are a chain of agenta 
through whose hands the articles of mer¬ 
chant! imj pass from the loom of the manu¬ 
facturer, or the Btoro-house of the cultivator, 
to the public merchant, or exporter.”— < 
Vtrelst, vide of Bengal, Gloss. s.r.J 

PICE, s. Hind, paisd, a small 
copper coin, which under the Anglo- 
Indian system of currency is £ of an 
anna, a V of a rupee, and somewhat 
less than % of a farthing. Pice is used 
slangishiv for money in general. By 
Act XXfII. of 1870 <ol. 8) the follow¬ 
ing copper coins are current:—1. 
Double. Pice or Half-anna, 2. Pice or. 
1 anna. 3. Half-pice or | anna. 4. 
Pie or anna. No. 2 is the only one 
in very common use. As with most 
other coins, weights, and measures, 
thero used to be pucka pice, ana 
cutcha pice. The distinction waa 
sometimes between the regularly 
minted copper of the Government and 
certain amorphous pieces of copper 
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which did dutv for small change 
(e.g. in the N.W. Provinces within 
memory), or between single and 
double pice, i.e. £ anna-pieces and £ 
anna-pieces. [Also see PIE.] 

c. 15fK).—“Tho Mm ... is the fortieth 
part of the rupee._ At first this coin was 
called Paisah.” — Ain, ed. Bloehmann, i. 31. 

1 1614.—“ Another coin there is of copper, 
led a Pize, whereof you have commonly 
34 in the mamudo."— Foster, Lettert, iii. 11.] 


1615. — “Pice, which is a Copper Coyne ; 
twelvo Drammcs make one Pice. The 
English Shilling, if weight, will yeold thirtie 
three Pire and a halfe.”— II’. Peyton, in 
Pttrehas, i. 530. 

1616. —“Brasse money, which they call 
Pices, whereof three or therealK>uts counter¬ 
vail a Peny.”— Terry, in Purchae, ii. 1471. 

1648.—“. . . de Peysen zijn kooper gelt. 
. . .’’—Van Tnist, 62. 


1653.—“Pecaest vno monnoye du Mogol 
de la valeur do 6 deniers .”—lie (a BouUayc- 
le-Gom, od. 1657, p. 553. 


1673.—“Pice, a sort of Copper Money 
current among the Poorer sort of People 
. . . the Oonijwiny’s Accounts are kept in 
Book-rate Pice, viz. 32 to tho Mam. [i.e. 
Mamoodee,, see OOSBECK], and SO Pice to 
the Rupee.”— Fryr, 205. 


1676.—“The Indians have also a sort 
of small Copper-money; which is wiled 
Pecha. ... In my last Travels, a Roupy 
went at Surat for nine and forty Pecha’s." 
— Tavernier, E.T. ii. 22; [cd. Ball, i. 27]. 

1689.—“Lower than these (pice), bitter- 
Almonds here (at Surat) pass for Money, 
about Sixty of which make a Pice.’’ — 
Ovington, 219. 


1726.—“1 Ana makes 1 
pays.” — Valenlijn, v. 179. 

MOHT7R GOLD.] 


stuyvcrs or 2 
Also see under 


1768.—“Shall I risk my cavalry, which 
cost 1000 rupees each horse, against you: 
► cannon balls that cost two pice ? - No. — 
I will march your troops until thoi' legs 
become tho size of their bodies.”-- Hyder 
AIL Letter to Col. Wood, in Forbes, Or. 
Man. iii. 287 ; [2nd ed. ii. 300]. 

c. 1816.— “‘Hero,’ said he, ‘is four 
pueker-piee for Mary to spend in the 
bazar; but I will thank you, Mrs. Browne, 
not to let her have any fruit. . . .”— Mrs. 
Sherwood’i Stories, 16, ed. 1863. 


PICOTA, a. An additional allow¬ 
ance or percentage, added aa a handi¬ 
cap to the weight of goods, which 
varied with every description,—and 
which the editor of the Subsidies 
supposes to have lead to the varieties 
of Dakar (q.v.). Thus at Ormuz 
the babar was of 20 farazolas (see 
PRAZA1A), to which was added, as 
picota, (or cloves and mace 3 maunds 
(of Ormuz), or about j’t additional; 


for cinnamon additional; for benzoin 
i additional, &c. See the Pesos* &c. 
of A. Nunes (1664) passim. We nave 
not been able to trace the origin of 
this term, nor any modern use. 
_ri554.-“Pieotaa." (See under BRAZIL¬ 
WOOD, DOOCAUN.)] 

PICOTTAH, s. This is the term 
applied in S, India to that ancient 
machine, for raising water, which con¬ 
sists of a long lever or yard, pivotted 
on an upright post, weighted on the 
short arm ana bearing a line and 
bucket on the long arm. It is the 
t/hcnkli of Upper India, the shad&f of 
the Nile, and the old English sweep, 
swaps, or sway-pole. The machine is 
we believe still used in the Terra 
Incognita of market-gardens S.E. of 
Loudon. The name is Portuguese, 
picota, a marine term now applied to 
the handle of a ship’s pump and post 
in which it works—a ‘pump-brake.’ 
The picota at sea was also used as a 
pillory, whence the employment of the 
word a« quoted from Correa. The 
word is given in the Glossary attached 
to Lhe “ Fifth Report ” (1812), but. with 
no indication of its source. Fryer 
(1673, pub. 1698) describes the thing 
without giving it a name. In the 
following the word is used in the 
marine sense ; 

1524.—“He (V, da Gama) ordered notice 
to be given that no seaman should wear a 
cloak, oxcept on Sunday . . . and if he did, 
that it should be takon from him by the 
cori/(tables (the terra tomada polos meinnhos ), 
and the man put in the picota in disgrace, 
for one day. He found great fault with 
men of military service wearing cloaks, for 
in that guise they did not look like soldiers.” 
— Correa, Lendas, II. ii. 822. 

1782.—“ Pour cet effet (arroner lea terras) 
on emploie une machine appellee PioAtc. 
C’est uno bascule dresatfe sur )e bord d'tm 
puits ou d’un reservoir d’eaux pluviates, 
pour en tirer l'eau, et )a conduire ensuite 
ou 1’on veut.”— Sonnerat, Voyage, i. 188. 

c. 1790.—“ Partout les paketifa, ou puita 
k bascule, Stoient en monvament pour fonrnir 
l’eau ntioessaire aux plantae, et partout on 
entendoit lea jardiniara figayor (aura travaux 
par dea chansons.”— Mtwjner, U. 217. 

1807.—“In one place I saw people em¬ 
ployed in watering a rioe-fteld with the 
Yatam, or Paoota, as it is called by the 
English.”— Buchanan, Journey through My¬ 
sore, ha., i. 15. [Here Yatam, is Gan. ftfto 
Tel. Sawn, Mai. Atom.] 

[1871— 

“ Aye, e’en piootta-work would gain 
By using such bamboos.” 

Queer, Foik Songs gf S. India, 184J 
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FIB, a. Hind, jpcft, the smallest 
copper coin of the Anglo-Indian cur¬ 
rency, being ft of an anna, tJt of a 
rupee, = about | a farthing. Inis is 
now the authorised meaning of pie. 
But p$l was originally, it would seem, 
the fourth part of an anna, and in 
fact identical with pice (q.v.). It is 
the H.— Mahr. pd% ‘ a quarter,* from 
Skt. pady pddikd in that sense. 

[1866.—“ . . . his father has a one pie 
share in a small village which may yield 
him perhaps 24 rupees per annum."—Con¬ 
fessions of an Orderly, 201.] 

PIECE - GOODS. This, which is 
now the technical term for Manchester 
cottons imported into India, was origin¬ 
ally applied in trade to the Indian 
cottons exported to England, a trade 
which appears to havu been delil>er- 
ately killed by the heavy duties which 
Lancashire procured t.o he imposed in 
its own interest, as in its own interest 
it has recently procured the abolition 
of the small import duty on English 
piece-goods in India.* [In 1898 a duty 
at the rate of 3 ]wr cent, on cotton 
goods was reimposed.] 

* It is bji easy assumption that this export 
trade from India wax killed by the Jsv^lopment 
of machinery in England. W« ran hardly doubt 
that this cause would e killed it m tune. But 
it was not left to any such lingering and paturul 
death. Much tunc would be required to trace the 
whole of this episode of “ ancient history." But 
it U certain that this Indian trnd« was not, killed 
by natural causes : ft was kiU'4 bn piolti Intory 
duties. These duties were so high m 17S3 that 
they were declared to operate as a premium on 
smuggling, and they were red need to 18 jier cent 
ad emanm. In the year lTiM-37 the value of 
piece-goods from India imported mi ) England 
was £2,770,882, or one-third or the whole value 
of the imports from India, which was £8,252,809. 
And in tne sixteen years between 171(3-4 ami 
1800-10 (inclusive) the im|»ort.s of Indian piece- 
goods amounted in value to £28,171,125. 

In 1700 the duties were raised. 1 need not give 
details, but will coma down to 1814, just before 
the clow of the war, when they wen*, 1 believe, at 
a maximum. The duties then, on “ plain white 
calicoes," were:— 

£ a d 

Warehouse duty . .4 0 0 per cent. 

War enhancement. .10 0 ,, 

Customs duty . .60 Of* „ 

War enhancement. . 12 10 0 „ 

Total . , .07 10 o/ pwc 1 ,,t * 

\ on value. 

There was an Excise duty upon British menu, 
factored and printed goods of Sjd. per square 
yard, and of twice that amount on foreign (Indian) 
calico and muslin printed in Gnat Britain, and 
the whole of both duty and excise upon such 

S Oods was recoverable as drawback noon re-expor- 
ition. But on the exportation of Indian white 
goods there was no drawback recoverable; am! 
staffs printed in India were at 00* time, so far as 
we Can discern, mu admitted thrwtph the KnylUh 
Owdim-tonm at ail untit 1880 , when they were 
admitted on a duty of 3|d. per square yard. 

2 Y 


Lists of the various kinds of Indian 
piece-goods will be found in Milbum 
(i. 44, 45, 46, and ii. 90, 221), and we 
assemble them below. It is not in 
our power to explain their peculi¬ 
arities, except in verv few cases, found 
under their proper needing. [In the 
present edition these lists have been 
arranged in alphabetical order. The 
figures before each indicate that they 
fall into the following classes: 1. Piece- 
goods formerly exported from Bombay 
and Surat; 2. Piece-goods exported 
from Madras and the Uoast; 3. Piece- 
goods : the kinds imported into Oreat 
Britain from Bengal. Some notes and 
quotations have been added. But it 
must be understood that the classes of 
goods now known under these names 
i may or may not exactly represent 
I those made at the time when these lists 
j were prepared. The names printed 
i in capitals are discussed in separate 
' articled.] 

! 16t>5. —“ I have sometimes stood amused 

| at the vast quantity of Cotton-Cloth of all 
I sorts, Sue and others, tinged and white, 

i--~-- - --- -..... .. - ■ —— - 

| (ftpfi in thi* Statutes, 43 (l». HI. onpp. (18, 69,70; 
j 54 Geo HI. cap. 36 ; 6 Goo. IV. eap. 3 ; also if«o> 
J ji^rj .n'n Annals of ('<mmrroe, iv. 42n). 

> In Sir A. Arb'itbnot s publication of S\r T. 
.VtiJtro'* .Minutes ( Mim.it r, n. cxxix.) he quotes a 
letter of Monro's to a friend tu Scotland, written 
about 1825, which shows him surprisingly before 
hi* age in the matter of Free Trade, speaking with 
reference to certain measures ot Mr. lluskisson'i. 
The jnnumgn ends thus: ■* India is the country that 
lias lwen worst used m the new arrangements. 
All her prod nets ought undoubtedly to be imported 
freely into England. ui>on paying the same duties, 
am! no more, which English duties ^manufactures] 
pay m India. When I ace what is done In Farlia- 
. m»-nt against India, 1 think that 1 am reading 
about Edward III. and the Flemings." 

Bit A. Arbuthnot adds very appropriately a pas¬ 
sage fiom a note fcy the late Prof. IL H. Wilson in 
his continuation of .lames Mill's History of India 
(1845, vol. i. pp. 538-5SH), a passage whieb we also 
gladly insert here: 

I “ It was stated In evidence (In 1813) that the 
! cotton ar.<i silk goods of India, up to this period, 
could be, sold for a profit in the British market at 
a price from 50 lo 60 per cent lower than those 
fabricated in England. It consequently became 
necessary to protect the latter by duties of 70 or 
80 per cent on their value, or by positive prohibi¬ 
tion Had this not been the case, had not such 
prohibitory duties and decrees existed, the mills 
■ of Parsley and of Manchester would have been 
stopped in their outset., and could hardly have 
been again set in motion, even by the powers 
of steam. They were created by the sacrifice of 
thn Indian manufactures. Had India been inde¬ 
pendent, she would have retaliated; would have 
Imposed preventive duties upon British goods, and 
would thus have preserved her own productive in¬ 
dustry from annihilation. Thia act of self-defqnca 
was not permitted her; she was at the mercy of 
the stranger. British goods were forced upon her 
without paying any duty; and the foreign manu¬ 
facturer employed the am of political injustice to 
keep down and ultimately strangle a competitor 
with whom he could not contend on equal terms.** 
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which the Hollanders alone draw from 
thence end transport into many places, 
especially ipto Japan and Europe; not to 
mention what the English, Portingat and 
Indian merchants carry away from those 
' — Bernier, E.T. 141; [ed.. Constable , 


parts," 

4891 


1786.—(Res». of Court of Directors of the 
E.I.C., 8th Ootober) . . that the Cap¬ 
tains and Officers of all ships that shall sail 
from any part of India, after receiving 
notice hereof, shall be allowed to bring 
8000 pieces of pl«??#-g 00 d» and no more . . . 
that 6000 pieces ana no more, may consist 
of white Muslins and Callieoes, stitched or 
plain, or either of them, of which 5000 
pieces only 2000 may consist of any of the 
following sorts, vis., Alliballiu, A troche (?), 
Cassatt, Boreas, Jamdannies, Mulmult, 
Nainsooks, Neckcloths, Tanjeehs, and Ttr~ 
rindanu, and that 3000 pieces and no more, 
may consist of coloured piece-goods. ...” 
he., Ac.—In Seton-Karr, i. 83. 

[Abr&wan, P. dbi-ravdn, ‘flowing water’; 
a very fine kind of Dacca muslin. ‘ Woven 
air’ is the name applied in the Arabian 
Nights to the Patna games, a term origin¬ 
ally used for the produce of the Coan looms 
(Barton, x. 247.) “The Hindoos amuse us 
with two stories, as instances of the fineness 
of this muslin. One, that the Emperor 
Anrangzebe was angry with his daughter 
for exposing her skin through her clothes; 
whereupon the young princess remonstrated 
in her justification that she had seven 
jamahs (see JAMMA) or suits on; and 
another, in the Nabob AU&verdy Khnwn’s 
time a weaver was chastised and turned out 
of the city for his neglect, in not preventing 
his cow from eating up a piece of abxooan, 
which he had spread and carelessly left on 
the grass.”— Bolt, Considerations on Affairs 
of India, 206. 

8. ADAT1S. 

2. aT-T.fj tab 

3. Alliballiea. — “ A fatal tee (signifying 
ftsoording to the weavers’ interpretation <5 
the word ‘very fine’) is a muslin of fine 
texture.”— (J. Taylor, Account of the Colton. 
Manufacture at Dacca, 45). According to 
this the word is perhaps from Ac. d’ld, 
‘superior,’ H. bhald, ‘good.’ 

3. Allibaneea. —Perhaps from d’ld, ‘su¬ 
perior,’Mad, ‘woof.’ 

1. Aiwabatchies- 

3. Amhf.—Perhaps from the place of 
that name in 8hah&hfid, where, according to 
Buchanan Hamilton (Eastern India, i. 548) 
them was a large cloth industry. 

8. Auhraha. 

2. Aunnaketchiss. 

8. B APT AS. 

3. BANDANNAS. 

1. Bejntapanta. — H. be-jdfd, ‘without 
join,’ pdt, ‘apiece.’ 

Is L— 

3. Blue 

1. Smfl ._ 

1., BrawL—The N.JU.D. describes Brawl 
as 0 ‘bine sad white striped cloth manu¬ 
factured in India.’ In a letter of 1616 
{Phifer, ir. 806) ire hate “Lolwse ebampell 


and Banal. The editor suggests H, birsl. 

* open in texture, fine.’ But Roquefort Uut,y 

S ives: "Bure, Burst, groase mfit eu mine 
e couleur rousae cm grufttre, dont s’habilletat 
ordinal rement les ram on ours ; cette Itoffe eat 
faite de brebis noire et brune, sans aueune 
autre teinture.’’ And see N. K. D. a.v. Barrel* 
3. Byrampants. (See BEIBAMEB.) 

2 . CaUawapores. 

8 . Callipatties.—-H. Edit, ‘black.’paid, 
‘strip.* 

3. CAKBAYB. 

8 . Cambrics. 

3. Carpets. 

3. Carridaries. 

2. Cattaketchies. 

1. Chalias. (See under BHALEE.) 

3. Charconnaes. — H. chdr-khdm, ‘che¬ 
quered.’ “ The charkana, or chequered 
muslin, is, as regards manufacture, very 
similar to the Doorea (see DO&EA 8 below). 
They differ in the breadth of the stripes,, 
their closeness to each other, and the size 
of the squares.” ( Forbes Watson, Textile 
Alan. 78). The same name is now applied 
to a silk cloth. “The word chdrkkdna 
simply means a check,’ but the term is 
applied to certain silk or mixed fabrics 
containing small ehecka, usually about 8 or 
10 checks in a line to an inoh.” ( Yusuf AH, 
Mon. on Silk, 93. Also see Journ. Ind. 
Art. iii. 6 .) 

1688. — “20 yards of charkoazuu.”—In 
Yule, Hedges’ Diary, Hak. 80 c. i. 94. 

2. Chavodis. 

1. Chelloes. (See SHALES.) 

3. Chinechuras. — Probably cloth from 
Chinsura. 

1. CHINTZ, of sorts. 

| 3. Chittabullies. 

3. Chovrtars.—This is almost certainly 
not identical with Chndder. In a list at 
cotton cloths in the Ain (i. 94) we have 
chautdr, which may mean ‘made with four 
threads or wires/ Chautdhi, ‘four-fold,’ 
is a kind of cloth used in the Punjab for 
counterpanes (Francis, Man. Cotton, 7). 
This cloth is frequently mentioned in the 
early letters. 

1810.—“ Chautares are white and welt 
requested."— 1 Jan vers, fetters, i. 76. 

1614.—“The Chanters of Agra and fine 
baftaa nyll doth not hero vend.”— Foster, 
fetters, ii. 46. 

1615.—“Four pieces fine whiteCowtor.” 
—Ibid. iv. 51. 

3. Chuclaes. — This may be H. chaklil, 
chakrl, which Platts defines as ‘a kind of 
cloth made of silk and cotton.’ 

3. Chanderbannies. —This is perhaps H. 
chandra, ‘ the moon," hand, ' woof.’ 

3. Chundraoonaes.—Forbes Watson hast 
second quality muslin ter 
: “ Plain white bteaehed 
muslin called Chunderkora The word is 
probably chandraJthAna, ‘moon checks.' 

8 . Clouts, common coarse cloth, fur 
which see N.X.B. 

3. Coopees.—This is perhaps H. kwris. 
kopin, ‘the small Ituagooty worn by Paini*. 
8 . Corahs.—H. kord, ‘plain, unw *a d M» 


1 ‘ (Jhunderkana, 
handkerchiefs ” 
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undyed.' What it now known as Kora silk 
is woven in pieces for waist-cloth* (see 
Yusuf AH, op. cit. 76). 

8. Coesaet —This perhaps represents Ar. 
bhdffa ‘special.’ In the Ain we.hare 
kMgaK In the list of cotton cloths (i. 94). 
Mr. Taylor describes it as a muslin of a 
dose fine texture, and identifies it with the 
fine muslin which, according to the Ala 
(ii. 134), was produced at Son&rg&on. The 


1 . 

3 . 


rlor, 


fenest kind he says is “jungle-thorn. 

(:Taylor, op. cit. 46.) 

8. Cnshtaea. —These perhaps take their 
name from Kushtia, a place ot considerable 
trade in the Nadiya District. 

Outturnees. (See COTTON.) 

Dhooties. (See DHOTY.) 

Diapers. 

Dimities. 

Doreas. —H. dariyd, 'striped cloth,' 

' thread.’ In the list in the A in (i. 95), 
Jloriyah Appears among cotton stuffa. It 
is now also made in silk: “The simplest 
pattern is the stripe; when the stripes are 
longitudinal the fabric is a doriya. . . . The 
donya was originally a cotton fabric, but 
it is now manufactured in silk, silk-and- 
cotton, tasar, and other combinations." 

( Yusuf Ah', op. cit. 57, 94.) 

1683. ~ “3 pieces Dooreai.” — Hedges, 
Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 94. 

3. DOSOOTIES. 

3. DUNGAREES. 

3. Dysucksoys. 

3. EUtohes. —Platts gives H. / lAcka, ‘a 
kind of cloth woven of silk and thread so as 
to present the appearance of cardamoms 
(t'/dcAi).’ But it is almost certainly identical 
with alleja. It was probably introduced to 
Agra, where now alone it is made, by the 
Moghuls. It differs from donya (see 
DOREAS above) in having a substantial 
texture, whereas the donya is generally 
flimsy. (Yusuf AIL op. cit. ’95.) 

3. Emmsrties. —This is U. umrall, imrati, 
'sweet as nectar.' 

2. GINGHAMS. 

2. Gndeloor (dimities).—There is a place 
of the name in the Noilgherry District, but 
it does not seem to have any cloth manu¬ 
facture. 

1. GUINEA STUFFS. 

8. Gumcha. — This is probably the H. 
gdrkd: “unbleached fabrics which under 
names varying in different localities, con¬ 
stitute a large proportion of the clothing 
of the poor. They are used also for (.tacking 
goods, and as a covering for the dead, for 
which last purpose a large quantity is cm- 
pjpyM both by Hindoos and Mahomedans. 
These fabrics in Bengal pass under the 
ffwrha and guxee." (Forbes 
Watson, op. nt, 83.) 

8. Habaasles.— Probably P. 'ahbdsi, used 
0* oloths dyed in a sort of magenta colour. 

^ r< ^hF iV8n >y Hadi > Moh - 

6* Herb* Taffetle*. — These are cloths 
tnadeof Grus-oloth. 

A HvnKlraiBs, from Ar. IfavmAm, _ 
|FurkkA bath ** (apparently so named from 
its having been originally used at the bath), 


is a doth of a thick stout texture, and 
generally worn as a wrapper in the odd 
season." (Taylor, op. cit. o3.) 

2. Ixareee. —P. udr, 'drawers, trousers.' 
Watson (op. cit. 57, note) says that in some 
places it u peculiar to men, the women's 
drawers being Turvar. Herklots (Qaweoa-e- 
Islam, App. xiv.) gives eezar as equivalent 
to shulwaur, like the pyjamma, but not 
so wide. 

3. Jamdannies. — P.-H. j&md&nt, which 
is said to be properly jttmaMdn i, 'a box for 
holding a suit.’ The janulA Hi is a loom- 
figured muslin, which Taylor (op. cit. 46) 
calls “the most expensive productions of 
the Dacca looms.” 

3. Jam wars. H. jttmawdr, 'sufficient for 
a dress.’ It is not easy to say what stuff is 
intended by this name. In the dix (ii. 240) 
we havejamaJrwdr, mentioned among Guzcrat 
stuffs worked in gold thread, and again 
(i, 95) j&mahtrdr Pannnarm among woollen 
stuffs. Forbes Watson gives among Kash¬ 
mir Rhawls: “ Januncart, or striped shawl 
pieces ” ; in the Punjab they are of a 
striped pattern made both in jpaabm and 
wool (Johnstone, Mon. on Wool, v), and Mr. 
Kipling says, “ the. stripes are broad, of 
alternate colours, red and blue, Ac.” 
(Mulharji, Art Manufactures qf India, 374.) 

3. Kincha cloth. 

3. Kissorsoys. 

3. Laccowries. 

1. Lemmannees. 

3. LONG CLOTHB. 

3. LOONGHEEB, HERBA. (Bee GRASS- 
CLOTH.) 

1. LOONGHEE, MAGHRUB. Ar. 
the west.' 


ma/flrib, maghrab, 

3. MamoodeatU. 

3. Mammoodiea. Platts gives MaAowdi, 
‘praised, fine muslin.’ The Ain (i. 94) 
classes the MahnnSdi among cotton cloths, 
and at a low price. A cloth under this name 
is mode at Shahabad in the H&rdoi District. 
(Oudh U'lzeUtrr, ii. 25.) 

2. Monepore cloths. (Bee MUNNE- 
PORE.) 

2. Moorees.— “Moones are blue cloths, 
principally manufactured in the districts of 
NoJInrc and at C'anatur in the Chingleput 
coiloctorate of Madras. .. . They are largely 
exported to the Straits of Malacca.” (Bal¬ 
four, Cgcl. ii. 982.) 

lf&i-f*.— “Moorees superfine, lOOOpiecet.” 
— Pringle, Diary Ft. St. tleo. iv. 41. 

3. Muggadooties, (See MOONGA.) 

3. MULMULS. 

3. Mushrnes.—P. maskrH\ 'lawful.* It is 
usually applied to a .kind of silk or satin 
with a cotton back. “ Pure, silk is not 
allowed to men, but women may wear the 
most sumptuous silk fabrics'* (Yusuf AH, 
op. cit. 90, seq.). “ All Mushroos wash well, 
especially the finer kinds, used for bodices, 
petticoats, and trousers of both sexes.” 
(Forbes Watson, op. cit. 97.) 

1832.—“. .. Mustheroo (striped washing 
silks manufactured at Benares) . . ."—Mn. 
liter Hasson Alt, Observations, i. 106. 

1. MUSTERS. 

8. Natbabiea. 
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8. Nainsooks. —H. nainsukh, 4 pleasure 3. Rainga. —" Rang is a muslin which 
of the eye.' A sort of fine white calico, resembles yhuna in its transparent gauss or 
Forbes Watson (op. cit. 76) says it is used net-like texture. It is made by passing a 
for neckerchiefs, and Taylor (op. cit. 46) single thread of the warp through each 
defines it as "a thick muslin, apparently division of the reed” (Taylor, op. cit. 44.) 
identical with the tuntoob (tansairh, Bloch - “1 Piece of R&iglini." — Hedge*, Diary, 

maim, i. 94) of the Ayetn." A cloth is Hnk. Soc. i. 94. 
made of the same name in silk, imitated 1. S&loop&nts. (See SHALEE-) 

from tho cotton fabric. ( Yusuf A li, op. cit. 3. Sannoes. 

95.) 2. Saaserg&tes. — Some kind of doth 

1. Neganepaute. called ‘that of the 1000 knots,* H. tahtura 

1. Nicannees. —Quoting from a paper of grant hi. “ Saserauntees ” ( Birdwood , Hep. 
1683, Orme (Fragment*, 287) has “6000 on Old. Records, 63). 

Niocauneers. 13 yards long.” 2. Sastracondees.— These cloths seem to 

3. Niilaes. —Horne kind of blue doth, hike their name from a place called AUtra- 
H, nVa, 4 bluo.’ i t-mula, 4 Pool of the Law.’ This is probahly 

1. Nunsarees. - There is a place called j the place named in the .-fin (ed. Jarrrtt, 

Nansarl iu the Bhutid.lra District (Centra/ j ii. 124): “In tho township of Kiydra Similar 
Province* t/asetteer, 316). i is a large reservoir which gives a peculiar 

2. Oringal (cloths). Probably take their I whiteness to the cloths washed in it.” 

name from the once famous city of Warangsl j Gladwin reads the name Oatarashoonda, or 
in Hyderabad. (Jaiarrhsoonder (see Taylor, op. cit. 91). 

3. PALAMP0RE8. 3. Seerbands, Seerbetties.— These are 

3. Peniascoes. —In a paper quoted by names for turbans, H. sirband, tirhatli. 

Birdwood (Report on Ota Records, 40) we j Taylor (op. cit. 47) names them as Dacca 
have Pinascos, which he says are stuffs j muslins under the names of surbund anil 


made of pine-apple fibre. 

2, 3. Percaulaa. - H. parblM, ‘a spark, a 
piece of glass.’ These were probably some 
kind of spangled robe, set with pieces of 
glass, as some of the modern Phoolkarie 
are. In the Mud ms Diaries of 1684-"* we 
have " Percollaes.” and “percolles, fine” 
(Pringt*, i. 53, iii. 119, iv. 41.) 

3. Photaes.— In a letter of 1615 we have 
“ Lunges (see LOONGHEE) and Footaes of 
all sorts.” (Foster, Letters, iv. 306), where tho 
editor suggests H. nhiVd, 4 vanegated. 1 
But in the ,4i» we And “ Favtah* (loin- 
bands)” (i. 93), which is the P. ft/a, and 
this is from the connection the wonl prohably 
meant. 

3. Pulecat handkerchiefs. (Soc MADRAS 
handkerchiefs and BANDANNA- ) 

2. Pan jam. — The Madras (Hors, gives 
Tel. punjumu, Tam. puijam, fit , 4 a collection.' 
44 In Tel. a collection of 60 threads and in 
Tam. of 120 threads skeined, ready fur the 
fprmation of the warp for weaving. \ cloth 
is denominated 10, 12, 14, up to 40 raonjam, 
according to the number of times 60, or else 
120, is contained in t.ho total number of 
threads in the warp. Poonjum. thus also 
came to mean a doth of the length of one 
noon jam as usually skeined; this u<pial 
length is 36 cubit.-, or 18 yards, and the 
width from 38 to 44 inches, 14 lbs, being 
the common weight; pieces of half length 
were formerly exported as Salem poory.' 
Writing in 1814, Hey tie (Tracts, 34*) says: 
“Hero (in Salem) two punjums arc desig¬ 
nated by ‘first call,' no that, twelve punjums 
of cloth is called ‘six call,’ and so on.’ 

3. Puteahs. (Bee PUTTEE.) Ill a loiter 
of 1010 we have: “Patta, katuynen, with 
red stripes over thwart through.'' (/Morons, 
Letters, i. 72.) 

2. Patton Ketchies. - < 'loth* which 
ossibly took their name from the city *>f 
Anhilwfira Patau in Catch. 

1727.—“That country (Tegnapstam) pro- 
ducee Pepper, and coarse Cloth called 
esfcdbks.”—A. Hamilton, i. 835. 


.1 "rbntff. 

8. Seershauds. — Thi- in perhaps p, .»<>- 
sl,ii/f, 4 head-delighting,' some kind of turban 
or veil. 

3. Seersuckers. — Porhajn, sir, ‘ head,* 
snl-h, ‘pleasure.’ 

3. Shalbaft. - P. rialIbuft, * shawl- 

weavmg.' (See SHAWL.) 

8. Sicktersoys. 

8. SOOSIES. 

3. Subnoms, Snbloms, 44 s/mlmam is a 
thm pellucid muslin t** which tlie Persian 
figurative name of 4 evening dew ’ (shah- 
iuim ) is given, the fabric losing, when spread 
over tho hlcacKing-fiold, scarcely distinguish¬ 
able from the (low on the grass.” (Taylor, 
op. a'. 45 .) 

3. Succatoons. (See SUCLAT.) 

Taffaties of sorts. • 1 A name applied 
to plain woven silks, in more recent times 
signifying n light thin silk .stuff with a 
considerable lustre or gloss" ( Draper* bid. 
j.v.l. The word conies from P. ttlftan, 4 U» 
twist, spin.’ Tho Ain (i. 94) has tdftah in 
tho list of silks. 

3. Tainsooks. —H. tans nth, ‘taking easo.’ 
(See above under NAINSOOKS. ) 

3. Tanjeebs. P .tan»b } 4 body adorning.’— 
“A tolnrahly fine muslin” (Taylor, op. cit. 
46 ; Forties Watson, op. cit. 76). “The silk 
tameh .-teems to have gone out of fashion, 
but that in cotton is very commonly used 
for the chicken work in Lucknow." ( Yu*uf 
Ali, iip. cit. 96,) 

1. Ta a sells. (See under ALLEJA.) In 
the Ain (i. 94) we have: ‘* Ta/filah (a stuff 
from Mecca).” 

1070. -“So that in your house are only 
left some Tapteiles and cotton yarn.’*—In 
Yale, Hedges' Diary, Hak. 8oo. ii. coxxvi. 
Birdwood in Report «*n Old Record*, SB, has 

TopsailB. 

2. Tama tonnes. — “ There are vmkras 
kinds of muslins brought front the East 

Y—. j; .1.' a., _ TkZ _4 
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ir. 136). It is ngraitad (ibid. 3rd ser. I*. 135) 
that this in the origin of English tarlatan, Kr. 
tarltlant, which ia defined in the Drapers’ 
Diet, os “a fine open muslin, first imported 
from India and afterwards imitated here." 

3. Tartorees. 

3. Tepoya. 

3. Terindama. —“ Tvrundam (said by the 
wearers to mean ‘a kind of cloth for the 
body,’ the name being derived from the 
Arabio word turuh (twrh. tarah) ‘a kind,' 
and the Persian one undam (unddm) ‘ the 
body,’ is a muslin which was formerly im¬ 
ported, under the name of terendam, into 
this country.” (Taylor, op. cit. 45.) 

2. Ventepollams. 

PIQDAUN, s. A spittoon ; Hind. 
jrikddn. Pik is properly the expector¬ 
ated juice of chewed betel. 


[c. 1665.—". . . servants 
the Piequedent or spittoon. 
.. In 283“ 


, to carry 
”— Beruirr, 
«d. Constable, 214. In 283 Plquedana.] 

1673.— “The Rooms are spread with 
Carpets as in India, and they have Pigd&ns, 
or Spitting pots of tho Earth of this Place, 
which is valued next to that of China, to 
void their Spittle in.”— Fryer, 223. 

[1684.—Hodges xpeaka of purchasing a 
“Spitting Cup.” — Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 14'.*.] 

PIGEON ENGLISH. The vile 
jargon which forms the means of 
communication at the Chinese ports 
between Englishmen who do not speak 
Chinese, and those Chinese with whom 


more in lofty expression, ‘the chase of 
the Wild Boar. When, very many 
years since, one of the present writers, 
destined for the Bengal Presidency, 
first made acquaintance with an Indian 
mess-table, it was that of a Bombay 
regiment at Aden — in fact of that 
gallant corps which is now known as 
the 103rd Foot, or Royal Bombay 
Fusiliers. Hospitable as they were, 
the opportunity of enlightening an 
aspirant Bengalee on the short-com¬ 
ings of his Presidency eould not 1* 
foregone. The chief counts of indict¬ 
ment were three: 1st. The inferiority 
of the Bengal Horse Artillery system ; 
2nd. That the Bengalees were guilty 
of the base effeminacy of drinking beer 
out of champagne glasses ; 3rd. That 
j in pig-sticking they threic the spear at 
! the boar. The two last charges were 
; evidently ancient traditions, maintain- 
] ing their ground as facts down to 1840 
therefore ; and showed how’ little com- 
I munieation practically existed between 
j the Presidencies as fate as that year, 
i Both the allegations had long ceased 
' to be true, hut probably the second 
had been true in the 18th century, as 
the third certainly had Wen. This 
. mav be seen from the quotation from 
! K. Lindsay, and by the text and illus- 
: trations of Williamson’s Oriental Field 


they are in the habit of communicat¬ 
ing. The word “ business ” appears in 
this kind of talk to he corrupted into 
“-pigeon," and hence the name, of the 
jargon is supposed to W taken. [For 
examples see Chamberlain, Th ivgs 
Japanese, 3rd cd. pp. 321 seqq.; Ball, 
Things Chinese. 3rd ed. 430 scoq. (See 
BUTLER ENGLISH.)] 

1880.—“. . . tho English traders of the 
early days.. . . instead of inducing the 
Chinese to make use of correct words rather 
than the misshapen syllables they hod 
adopted, encouraged them by approbation 
and example, to establish Pigeon. English 
—a grotesque gibberish which would lie 
laughable if it were not almost melancholy.” 
— Copt. IF. Gill, Hierr qf Golden. Sand, i. 166. 

1883.—“The ‘Pidjun English ’ is re¬ 
volting, and the most dignified persons 
demean themselves by sneaking it. . . . 
How tiie whole English-speaking community, 
without distinction vt rank, has come to 
oommunicate with the Chinese in this baby 
talk is extraordinary.”— Mus Bird, Golden 
Chersonese, 37. 

PIG-STI0HING, This is Anglo- 
Indian hog-hunting, or what would 
ho cnlled among a people delighting 


Sjtorh> (1807), [and much later (.•me 
below)} There is, or perhaps we should 
say more diffidently there was, still a 
difference between the Bengal practice 
in pig-sticking, and that of Bombay. 
The Bengal spear is al>out feet long, 
loaded with lead at the butt so that 
it can be grasped almost quite at the 
end and carried with the point down, 
inclining only slightly to the front; 
the ljoar’s charge is received on the 
right fiank, when the point, raised to 
45“ or 60° of inclination, if rightly 
guided, pierces him in the shoulder. 
The Bombay spear is a longer 
weapon, and is carried under tho 
armpit like a dragoon’s lance. Judg¬ 
ing from El pli instone’s statement 
below we should suppose that the 
Bombay as well as the Bengal practice 
originally was to throw the spear, 
but that both independently discarded 
this, the Qni-his adopting the short 
overhand spear, the DttCkS the long 
lance. 

1679.— “In the morning wo went a 
hunting of wild Hoggs with Kisua Reddy, 
the chief man of the Islands” (at mouth of 
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the Kistna) “and about 100 other men of 
the island (Dio) with lances and Three score 
doggs, with whom we killed eight Hoggs 
great and small, one being a Bore very 
Urge and fatt, of greate weight.”— Consn. 
of Agent and Council of Fort St. Geo. on 
.Tour. In Note* and Exit. No. II. 

The party consisted of Streynsham Master 
“Agent of the Coast and Bay,” with “Mr. 
Timothy Willes and Mr. Richard Mohun of 
the GounceU, the Minister, the Chyrurgeon, 
the Schoolmaster, the Secretary, and two 
Writers, an Ensign, 6 mounted soldiers and 
a Trumpeter,” in all 17 Persons in the 
Company’s Service, and “Four Freemen, 
who went with the Agent’s Company for 
their own pleasure, and at their own 
charges.” It was a Tour of Visitation of 
the Factories. 

1773.—The Hon. R. Lindsay does speak'of 
the “ Wild-boar chase ”; but ho wrote after 
35 years in England, and rather eschews 
Anglo-Indianisms: 

“Our weapon consisted only of a short 
heavy spear, three feet in length, and well 
poised; the boar being found and un¬ 
kennelled by the spaniels, runs with great 
speed across the plain, is pursued on horse- 
rack, and the first rider who approaches 
him throws the javelin. . . Lives of the 
Lindsays , iii. 161. 

1807.—“ When (the hog) begins to slacken, 
the attack should be commenced by the 
horseman who may be nearest pushing on 
to his left side; into which the spear 
should be thrown, so as to lodge behind 
the shoulder blade, and alwut six inches 
from the backbone.”— Williamson, Oriental 
Field Sports, p. 9. (Left must mean hog's 
right. ) This author says that the bamboo 
shafts were 8 or 9 feet long, but that very 
short ones had formerly been in use; thus 
confirming Lindsay. 

1816.—“ We hog-bunt till two, then tiff, 
and hawk or course till dusk ... we do 
not throw onr spears in the old way, but 
poke with spears longer than the common 
ones, and never part with them.”— JClphin- 
stone's Life, i. 311. 

[1828.—“. . . the boar who had made 
grad the next cane with only o slight 
scratch from a spear thrown as he was 
charging the hedge."— Orient. Siiort. Mag. 
reprintl873, i. 116.] 

1848. — “Swankey of the Body-Guard 
himself, that dangerous youth, and the 
greatest buck of all tho Indian army now 


Dobbin, tke-d-tMe with Amelia, and de¬ 
scribing the sport of pigsticking to her 
with gmat bumour and eloquence. *— Vanity 
Fair, a. 288. 

1866.—“I may be a young pigsticker, 
but I am too old a sportsman to make such 
a mistake as that.”— Trevelyan, The Dawk 
Bungalow, in Fraser, lxxiii. 887. 

1873.—“ Pigsticking may bo very good 
fun. , , .”—A Trite Reformer, eh. L 

. 1876.—“You would perhaps like tiger* 
hunting or pigHrtiaking; I taw some of that 


for a season or two in the East Everything 
I here is poor stuff after that.”— Damsel De- 
rondo, h. oh. xi. 

1878. —“In the meantime there was a 
‘ pig-sticking' meet in the neighbouring 
district.” —Life in the Mqfussil, L 146. 

PIG-TAIL, s. This term is often 
applied to the Chinaman’s long plait 
of hair, by transfer from the queue of 
our grandfathers, to which the name 
was much more appropriate. Though 
now universal among the Chinese, 
this fashion was only introduced by 
their Manchu conquerors in the I7tn 
century, and was “long resisted by 
the natives of the Amoy and Swatow 
districts, who, when finally compelled 
to adopt the distasteful fashion, con¬ 
cealed the badge of slavery beneath 
cotton turbans, the use of which has 
survived to the present dav ” ( Giles, 
Glossary of Reference, 32). Previously 
the Chinese wore their unshaven back 
hair gathered in a net, or knotted in 
a chignon. De Rhodes (Rome, 1615, 
p. 5) says of the people of Tongking, 
that “ like the Chinese they have the 
custom of gathering the hair in fine 
nets under the hat.” 

1879. —“One sees a single 8ikh driving 
four or five Chinamen in front of him, 
having knotted their pigtails together for 
reins. — Miss Bird, Golden Chersonese, 283. 

PILAU, PILOW, PILAF, &c., s. 
Pers. puldo, or pildv, Skt. ptildka, *a 
ball of boiled rice.’ A dish, in origin 
purely Mahornmedau, consisting of 
meat, or fowl, boiled along with rice 
and spices. Recipes are given by 
Herklots,_ ed. 1863, App. xxix.; and 
in the Ain-i-AJcbarl (ed. Blochmann, 
i. 60), we have one for lima puldo 
(lima — ‘ hash ’) with several others to 
which the name is not given. The 
name is almost as familiar in England 
as enny, but not the thing. It was 
an odd circumstance, some 45 years 
ago, that the two surgeons of a 
dragoon regiment in India were called 
Currie and PiUeau. 

1616.—“Sometimes they boil piece* at 
fiesh or hens, or other fowl, out in pieces in 
their rice, which dish they call piliAW. As 
they order it they make it a very excellent 
and a very well tasted food.”—Tory, in 
F-mshas, ii. 1471. 


' o. 1680. — “The feast begins: It was 
compounded of a hundred sorts of pelo and 
candied dried meets.”—Air T. Herbert, sd. 
1688, p. 138, [and for varieties, p. 810). 
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Jo. 1040.—“. . . my elegant boat* were 
fuuv amplqyad in cramming thair mouths 
with u mooh Pslau aa they oould contain. 
. . .”— Bernier, ed. Constable, 121.] 

107S.—“The most admired Dainty where¬ 
with they stuff themselves is Follow, 
whereof oiey will fill themselves to the 
Throat and receive no hurt,-it being so 
well prepored for the Stomach."— Fryer, 
399, See also p. 93. At p. 404 he gives 
a recipe. 

1682.—“They eate their pilaw and other 
spoone-meate without® apoones, taking up 
their pottage in the hollow of their fingers.' 
— Evelyn, Diary. } June 19. 

1687.—“They took up their Mess with 
their Fingers, as the Moors do their Pilaw, 
using no Spoons.”— Dampier, i. 430. 

1689.—“ Palau, that is Rice boil’d . . . 
with Spices intermixt, and a boil’d Fowl in 
the middle, is the most common Indian 
Dish."— Ovington, 397. 


1711.—“They cannot go to the Price of 
a Pilloe, or boil’d Fowl and Rice; but the 
better sort make that their principal Dish.’’ 
—Loetyer, 231. 

1793.—“On a certain day ... all the 
Musulman officers belonging to your depart¬ 
ment shall bo entertained at the charge of 
iho Sircar, with a public repast, to consist 
of Pttllao of the first sort/ — Select 
of Tippoo S., App. xlii. 


c. 1820— 

“ And nearer as they came, a gonial savour 
Of certain stews, and roast-meats, and 
pilaus, 

Things which in hungry mortals' eyes 
find favour .”—Don Juan, v. 47. 


1848— “'There’s a pillau, Joseph, just 
as you like it, anil Papa has brought home 
the best turbot in Billingsgate.’' — Vanity 
Fair, i. 20. 


PENANG, s. This is the Malay 
word for Areca, and it is almost 
always used by tne Dutch to indicate 
that article, and after them by some 
Continental writers of other nations. 
The Chinese word for the same pro¬ 
duct— win-lang— is probably, as Bret- 
schneiaer says, a corruption of the 
Malay word. (See PEN AND-) 


[1603—“ They (the Javans) are very great 
eaters—and they haue a certain® hearbe 
callpd bettaite (see BETEL) which they 
veimlly have carryod with them wheresouer 
**“>!.*» in boxee, or wrapped vp in a 
death like a sugar loafo: ana also a nut 
called Plunge, which are both in operation 
very hott, and they eate them continually 
to warme them within, and keepe them 
from the fiuxe. They do likewise take 
much tobacco, and also opium."— E. Scott, 
An Exact Dimm/ru. 4a, tf the Ecut Indiet, 
1606, gig. N. 2. 


Jp666.-^Their oidinary foodN ^. tsjjfae. 




1677, P- 866 {Statf. Diet.).] 


1726.— “Bat Bhah Sousa gavs him (via. 
Van der Broth, an envoy to RaimahSJ in 
1656) good Words, and regaled him with 
Pbutng [a great favour), and promised that 
he should be amply paid for everything."— 
Valentijn, v. 166. 

PINDAB&Y, s. Hind, pinddr f, 
pinddrA, bat of which the more 
original form appears to be Mahr. 
pendhdri, a member of a band of 
plunderers called in that language 
pendhdr and ppndhdrd. . The ety¬ 
mology of the won! is very obscure. 
We may discard as a curious coinci¬ 
dence only, the circumstance observed 
by Mr. H. T. Prinsep, in the work 
quoted below (i 37, note), that- “Pia- 
aara seems to nave the same reference 
to Pandour that Kuedk has to Cossack.” 
Sir John Malcolm observes that the 
most popular etymology among the 
natives ascribes tne name to the dis¬ 
solute habits of the class, leading 
them to frequent the shops dealing 
in an intoxicating drink called pinda. 
(One of the senses of pendhdr accord¬ 
ing to Molesworth’s Mahr. Diet., is ‘a 
drink for cattle and men, prepared 
from Holcus sorghum ' (see JOWAUB) 
‘ by steeping it And causing it to fer¬ 
ment.’) Sir John adds: ‘Kurreem 
Khan’ (a famous Pindarry leader) 
'told me he had never heard of any 
other reason for the name ; and Major 
Henley had the etymology confirmed 
by the most intelligent of the Pin- 
durries of whom he enquired ’ (Central 
India, 2nd ed. i. 433). Wilson again 
considers the most probable derivation 
to be from the Mahr. pendhd, but in 
the sense of a ‘bundle of rice-straw,* 
and Kara, 'who takes,’ because the 
name was originally applied to horse¬ 
men who hung on to an army, and 
were employed in collecting forage. 
We cannot think either of the etymo¬ 
logies very satisfactory. We venture 
another, as a plausible suggestion 
merely. Both pind-parnd in rlindi, 
and pinddt basneh in Mahr. signify 
‘to follow’; the latter being denned 
‘ to stick closely to; to follow to the 
death; used of the adherence of a 
disagreeable fellow.’ Such phrases 
would aptly apply to these haugen-on 
of an army in the field, looking out 
for prey. [The question has been 
discussed by Mr. W. Irvine in an 
elaborate note published in the Indum 
Antiq. of 1900. To the above thing 
suggestions he adds two made bf other 
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authorities: 4. that the term was 
taken from the Beder race; 6, from 
Pinddrd, pind, ‘a lump of food,’ dr, 
‘bringer,* a plunderer. As to the 
fourth suggestion, he remarks that 
there was a Beder race dwelling in 
Mysore, Belarv and the Nizam’s terri¬ 
tories. But tlie objection to this ety¬ 
mology is that as far back as 1748 
both words, liedar and Pinddri, are 
used by the native historian, Ram 
Singh MuushI, side by side, but ap- 

f liea to different bodies of men. Mr. 
rvine’s suggestion is that the word 
Pinddri, or more strictly Pandhar, comes 
from a place or region called Pdndkdr 
or Pandhar. Tins place is referred 
to by native historians, and seems to 
have been situated between Bnrhanpur 
and Handiya on the Nerbudda. There 
is good evidence to prove that large 
numbers of Pindaris were settled m 
this part of the country. Mr. Irvine 
sums up by saying: “ If it were not 
for a passage in Graut Duff {H. of the 
Mahrattas , Bomljay reprint, 157), 1 
should have been ready to. maintain 
that I had proved my case. My argu¬ 
ment remures two things to make it 
irrefutable: (1) a very early connec¬ 
tion between Familiar and the Pind- 
haris; (2) that the Pindliaris had no 
early home or .settlement outside 
Pandh&r. As to the. tirst point, the 
recorded evidence seems to go no 
further back than 1794, when Send- 
hiah granted them lands in Nimar; 
whereas before that time the name 
had become fixed, and had even crept 
into Anglo-Indian vocabularies. As 
to the second point, Grant Duff says, 
and he if anybody must have known, 
that “there were a nunilwr of Piu- 
dharis about the borders of Maha¬ 
rashtra and the Carnatic. . . .” Unlera 
these men emigrated from Khandesli 
about 1726 (that is a hundred years 
before 1826, tlie date of Grant Duffs 
book), their presence in the South with 
the same name tends to disprove any 
special connection between their name, 
Pindhari, and a place, Pindhar, several 
hundred miles from their country. On 
the other hand, it is a very singular 
coincidence that men known as Pin- 
dbaris should have been newly settled 
about 1794 in a country which had 
been known as Pandhar at least, ninety 
years before they thus occupied it. 
Such a mere fortuitous connection 
between Pandhfir and the PindhSris is 


so extraordinary that we may call ft 
an impossibility. A fair inference is 
that the region Pandh&r was the 
original home of the Pindh&ris, that 
they took their name from it, and 
that grants of land between Burhftn- 
pur and Handiya were made to them 
m what had always been their home- 
country, namely Pandhar.”] 

The Pindaris seem to have grown 
up in the wars of the late Mahomme- 
dan dynasties in the Deccan, and in 
the latter part of the 17th century 
attached themselves to the Mahrattas 
in their revolt against AurangzTb ; the 
first mention which we have seen of 
the name occurs at this time. For 
some particulars regarding them we 
refer to the extract from Prinsep 
below. During and after the Mah- 
ratta wars of Lord Wellesley’s time 
many of the Pindari leaders obtained 
grants of land in Central India from 
Sindia and Hoikar, and in the chaos 
which reigned at that time outside the 
British territory their raids in all 
directions, attended by the most savage 
atrocities, became more and more in¬ 
tolerable ; these outrages extended 
from Bundelkhand on the N.E., Kadapa 
on tlie S., and Orissa on the S.E., to 
' Guzerat on the W., and at last re¬ 
peatedly violated British territory. In 
a raid made upon the coast extend¬ 
ing from Masulipatam northward, tlie 
Pindaris in ten days plundered 339 
villages, lnirning many, killing and 
wounding 682 persons, torturing 3600, 
j and carrying off or destroying property 
to the amount of £250,000. It was 
not, however, till 1817 that the 
Governor - General, the Marquis of 
Hastings, found himself armed with 
permission from home, and in a posi¬ 
tion to strike at them effectually, and 
with the most extensive, strategic com¬ 
binations ever brought into action in 
India. The Pinilura were completely 
crushed, and those of the native princes 
who supported them compelled to sub¬ 
mit, whilst the British power for the 
first time was rendered truly para¬ 
mount throughout India. 

1706-7. — “Zoolfecnr Khan, after the 
rains pursued Dhunnah, who fled to the 
Bee ja pore country, and the Khan followed 
him to the banks of the Kistnah. The 
Pinderreha took Veloro, which however 
was soon retaken. ... A great caravan, 
coining from Aurangabad, was totally plun¬ 
dered and everything carried off, by a body 
of Mharattas, at only 12 eon distance from 
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the imperial camp."— Narrative of a Bondeda 
Officer, app. to Scott's Tr. of Firishta's H. 
of Deccan, ii. 122. [On this see Malcolm, 
Central India, 2nd ed. i. 426. Mr. Irvine 
in the paper qnoted above shows that it is 
doubtful if the author really used the word. 
"By a strange coincidence the very copy 
used by J. Scott is now in the British 
Museum. On turning to the passage I 
find ‘ Peili Badar,’ a well-known man of 
the period, and not PindttrA or Piniarth 
at all."] 

1762.—“ Siwaee Madhoo Rao . . . began 
to collect troops, stores, and heavy artil- 
lory, so that he at length assembled near 
100,000 horse, 60,000 Pindarehs, and 50,000 
matchlock Toot. ... In referenoe to the 
Pind&rehs, it is not unknown that they are 
n low trilxi of robbers entertained by some of 
the princes of the Dakhan, to plunder and 
lay waste the territories of their enemies, 
and to serve for guides.”— H. of Hvdur 
Nail-, by Aleer Hassan Ali Khan, 149. [Mr. 
Irvine suspects that this may lie based on 
a misreading as in the former quotation. 
The earliest undoubted mention of the name 
in native historians is by Ram Singh (1746). 
There is « doubtful reference in the TSritk- 
i-M nkawmod't (1722-23)]. 

1784.- "Bindorras, who receive no pay, j 
hut give a certain monthly sum to the com- 
mauder-in-chief for jwnnission to maraud, 
or plunder, under sanction of his banners." 
— Indian Vocabulary, s.v. 

1803.- “Depend upon it that no Pindar- 
rieB or struggling horse will venture to your 
rear, so long as you can keep the enemy 
in check, and your detachment well in 
advance.”- Wellington, ii. 219. 

1828.— “On asking an intelligent old 
Piadaxry, who came to me on the part 
of Kurreem Khan, tho reasou of this 
absence of high character, he gave me 
a short and shrewd answer: ‘Our occu¬ 
pation ’ (said he) ’ was incompatible with the 
fine virtues ami qualities you state; and 
.1 suppose if any of our people ever had 
them, the first effect of such gen'd feeling 
would l»© to make him leave our commu¬ 
nity.”’— Sir John Malcolm, Central India, 
i. 436. 

[ "He had ascended on horseback 
. . . being mounted on a Pind&ree pony, 
an animal accustomed to climbing." - Boole, 
Personal Narrative, 292.) 

1825.—“The name of Pindar* is coeval 
with the earliest invasion of Hindoostan by 
tho Mnhrattos. . . . The designation was 
applied to a sort of sorry cavalry that 
accompanied the Pfcihwa’s armies in thoir 
expedition", rendering them much tho same 
service as the Cossacks perform for tho 
armies of Russia. . . . Tho several leaders 
went over with their bands from ono chief 
to another, as best, suited their private 
interests, or those of their followers. . . . 
The rivers generally became fordable by the 
close of the Boner*. The horses then were 
lihod, and a leader of tried courage and 
conduct having ben chosen as Lvhburtea, 
all that were Inclined set forth on a foray 


or Ltthlmr, ss it was called in the Ptodaree 
nomenclature; all were mounted, though 
not equally well. Out of a thousand, the 
proportion of good cavalry might be 400: 
the favourite weapon was a bamboo spear 
. . . bat ... it was a rule that every 
15th or 20th man of the fighting Find*!*** 
should be armed with a matchlock. Of the 
remaining 600, 400 were usually common 
looteas (see LOOT 2), indifferently mounted, 
and armed with every variety of weapon, 
and the rest, slaves, attendants, and camp- 
followers, mounted on tattoos, or wild 
ponies, and keeping up with the luhlrur in 
the beRt manner they could.”— Prinsep, Hut . 
of Pol. and- MU. Transactions (1813-1828), 

i. 37, note. 

1829.—“The person of whom she asked 
this question said * Brinjaree ’ (see BBIN- 
JAB&Y) . . ■ but the lady understood him 
Pind&ree, and the name was quite sufficient. 
She jumped out of the palanquin and ran 
towards home, screaming, 'Pindaree*, Pin- 
d&rees.' ”— Mem. of John Shipp, ii. 281. 

[1861.— 

“ So 1 took to the hills of Matwa, and the 
free Pindaree life.’’] 

Sir A. Lyalf, The Old Pindaree. 

PINE-APPLE. (Bee ANANAS.) 
[The word has been corrupted by native 
weavers into pin&phal or minaphal, as 
the name of a silk fabric, so called 
because of the pine apple pattern on it. 
(See Yusuf Ali, Mon. on Silk, 99.)] 

PINJRAPOLE, s. A hospital for 
animals, existing perhaps only in Guz- 
erat, is so called. Guz. jnnjrdpor or 

j. nnjrapol, [properly a cage ( pinjra ) for 
the sacred bull (polo) released in the 
name of Sival See Heber , ed. 1844, ii. 
120, and Onnrjton, 300-301 ; [P. della 
Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 67. 70. Forbes (Or. 
Mem. 2nd ed. i. 156) describes “the 
Banian hospital ’’ at Surat; but they 
do not use this word, which Moles- 
worth says is quite modern in Malir.] 

1808.—“Every marriage and mercantile 
transaction among them is taxed with a 
contribution for the Pinjrapole ostensibly.”’ 
— R. Ihrumvwnd. 

PINTADO. From the. Port 

a. A * painted ’ (or * spotted ’) cloth, 
i.e. chintz (q.v.). Though the word 
was applied, we believe, to all printed 
goods, some of the finer Indian chintzes 
were, at least in part, finished by band- 
painting. 


1579.—“With cloth of diverse colours, 
not much unlike our vsuall pc ntado ce ”— 
Droit, World Bncempassed, Hak. Soo. 143, 
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1802-6.— 44 . . . about their loynes a fine 
Piatadoe.” — Seat's Discourse qf Java, in 
Jhsrchas, i. 164. 

1606.—“Heare the Generali deliuered a 
Letter from the KINGS MA1ESTIE of 
ENGLAND, with a fayre standing Cuppe, 
and a cover double gilt, with divers of the 
choicest Pintadoea, which hee kindly ac¬ 
cepted of.”— Middleton’s Voyage, E. S. 

J 1610.—“ Pintadoee of divers sorts will 
.. . The names are Saraasa, Berumpury, 
large Chaudes, Selematt Cambaita, Selematt 
white and black, Cheat Bo time and divers 
others.”— Danvers, Letters, i. 76. 

c. 1630.—“ Also they stain Linnen cloth, 
winch we call pentad PCS. ”— Sir T. Herbert, 
ed. 1677, p. 304.] 

1665.—“To Woodcott . . . where was a 
rooms hung with Pintado, full of figures 
greats ana small, prettily representing 
sundry trades and occupations of the In¬ 
dians.'— Evelyn’s Diary , Dec. 30. 

c. 1759.— “The chintz and other fine 
painted goods, will, if the market is not 
overstocked, find immediate vent, and sell 
for 100 p. cent.” — Letter from, l*egu, in 
Dalrymple, Or. Rep. i. 120. 


b. A name (not Anglo-Indian) for 
the Quinea-fowl. This may have been 
given from the resemblance of the 
speckled feathers to a chintz. But in 
fact pinta in Portuguese is ‘ a spot,’ or 
fleck, so that probably it only means 
speckled. This is the explanation of 
Sluteau. [The word is more commonly 
applied to the cape Pigeon. See Mr. 
Gray's note on Pyrard de Laval, Hak. 
Soc. i. 21, who quotes from Fryer, 

pis-] 


PISACHEE, Skt. pisdchi, a she- 
demon, m. pisdeha. In S. India some 
of the demons worshipped by the 
ancient tribes are so called. The spirits 
of the dead, and particularly of those 
who have met with violent deaths, are 
especially so entitled. They are called 
in Tamil pey. Sir Walter Elliot con¬ 
siders that tne Pisdchis were (as in the 
case of Rdkshasas) a branch of the ab¬ 
original inhabitants. In a note he 
says: * The Pisdchi dialect appears to 
have been a distinct Dravidian dialect, 
still to be recognised in the speech of 
the Paraiya, who cannot pronounce 
distinctly some of the pure Tamil 
letters.’ There is, however, in the 
Hindu drama a Pisdeha bhdthd, a 

S ish or corruption of Sanskrit, 
uced. [This at the present day 
has been applied to Engnsh.] The 
term piidchi is also applied to the 
email circular storms commonly by 


Europeans called davlls (q.v.). We 
do not know where Archdeacon Hare 
(see below) found the Pisdchi to be a 
white demon. 


1610.—“The fifth (mode of Hindu mar¬ 
riage) is the Disdchamvdha, when the lover, 
without obtaining the sanction of tbe girl's 
parents, takes her home by means of talis¬ 
mans, incantations, and such like magical 
practices, and then marries her. Pleach, 
in Sanskrit, is the name of a demon, which 
takes whatever person it fixee on, and as 
the above marriage takes plaoe after the 
same manner, it has been called bv this 
name.”— The Dabistdn, ii. 72; [See Mann, 
iii. 34]. 

o. 1780.—“ ‘ Que demandee-vous ? ’ leur 
criai-je d’un ton de voix rude. * Pourquoi 
restez-vous lk h m'attendre t et d'oh vient 
que ces autres femmes se sont enfuies, 
comme si j'fitois un Ptashaseh (esprit 
matin), ou une b6tc aauvage qui voulfit 
vous devorer ?'"— Ilaafner, ii. 287. 


1801.—“They believe that such men as 
die accidental deaths become Pytichi, or 
evil spirits, and are exceedingly trouble¬ 
some by inAking extraordinary noises, in 
families, and occasioning fits and other 
diseases, especially in women.”— F. Bucha¬ 
nan's Mysore, iii. 17. 

1816.—“ Whirlwinds ... at the end of 
March, and beginning of April, carry dust 
and light things along with them, and are 
called by the natives peshashes or devils.” 
—Asiatic Journal, ii. 367. 

1819.—“These demons or pqisaches are 
the usual attendants of Shiva. Krstine on 
Blephanta, in Bo. Lit. Soc. Trans, i. 219. 

1827.— ‘As a little girl was playing round 
me one day with her white frock over her 
head, I laughingly called her Pisashse, 
tbe name which the Indiahs give to their 
white devil. Tho child was delighted with 
so fine a name, and ran about the house 
crying out to every one she met, I am the 
PisaSbee, I am the Pis&shee. Would she 
have done so, had she been wrapt in block, 
and called icitch or devil instead i No: for, 
as usual, the reality was nothing, the sound 
and colour evorthing.” — J. C. Hare, in 
(Juesses at Truth, mj Two Brothers, 1st 
Series, ed. 1838, p. 7. 


PISANO, s. Tills is the Malay 
word for plantain or banana (q.q.v.). 
It is never used by English people, 
hut is the usual word among the Dutch, 
and common also among the Germans, 
[Norwegians and Swedes, who probably 
got it through the Dutch.] 

1651. — “ Los Cottewanims vendent dee 
fruits, come du Pisasg, Ac:"—A. Roger, 
La Ports Onverte, p. 11. 

e. 1785.—“Nous arriv&mesau grand village 
de Colla, oh nous vtraes de beflee alidss oe 
hammier* ou pisang. . . ."—Haafner, U. 86 
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[1875.—“Of the piiMf or plantain . . . 
Imre ere over thirty kinds, of which, the 
Pumi’-mat, or golden plantain, eo named 
from its colour, though one of toe smallest, 
ia nevertheleee most deservedly prized.**- 
— Thomson, The Strait* qf Malacca, 8.] 

PIS HP ASH, s. Apparently a fac¬ 
titious Anglo-Indian word, applied to 
a slop of nce-soup with small pieces of 
meat in it, much used in«the Anglo- 
Indian nursery. [It is apparently P. 
pash-path, ‘ shivered or broken in 
pieces’; from Pers. pashidan.] 

1884.—“They found the Secretary disen¬ 
gaged, that is to say, if surrounded with 
huge volumes of Financial Reports on one 
side, and a small silver tray holding. & mess 
of pisk^ash on the other, can be colled dis¬ 
engaged.”— The Baboo, Ac. i. 85. 

PITAEBAH, s. A coffer or box 
used in travelling by palankin, to 
carry the travellers clothes, two such 
being slung to a banghy (q.v.). Hind. 
pitdrd, petdrd, Skt pitaka, ‘a basket.’ 
The thing was properly a basket made 
of caue ; but in later practice of tin 
sheet, with a light wooden frame. 

[1833.—“... he sat in the palanquin, 
which was filled with water up to his neck, 
whilst everything he had in bis batara (or 
* trunk ') was soaked with wet. ...” — 
Trends of Dr. Wolf, ii. 198.] 

1849.—“The attention of the staff was 
called to the necessity of putting their 
pitarahs and property in the Bungalow, 
as thieves abounded. ‘My dear Sir,’ was 
the reply, ‘we wo quite safe; we have 
nothing.* Delhi Gazette, Nov. 7. 

1853.—“!$ waa very soon settled that 
Oakfield was to send to the d&k bungalow 
for his petarahs, and stay with Staunton 
for about three weeks.” —IF. 2>. Arnold , 
Oakfield, i. 223. 

PLANTAIN, s. This is the name 
by which the Mum sapientum is uni¬ 
versally known to Anglo-India. Books 
distinguish between tne Mum sapientum 
or plantain, and the Mum paradisaica 
or banana; but it is hard to under¬ 
stand where the line is supposed to 
be drawn. Variation is gradual and 
infinite. 

The botanical name Mum represents 
the Ar. mans, and that again ia from 
the Skt. mocha. The specific name 
sapientum arises out of a misunder¬ 
standing of a passage in Pliny, which 
we have explained under the head 
Jack. The specific paradimica ia de¬ 
rived from the old belief of Oriental 
Christians (entertained also, if not 


originated by the Mihonunedai^y that 
this was the tree from whose leaves 
Adam and Eve made themselves aprons. 
A further mystical interest attached 
also to the fruit, which some believed 
to be the forbidden apple of Eden. 
For in the pattern formed by the core 
or seeds, when the fruit was cut across, 
our forefathers discerned an image of 
the Cross, or even of the Crucifix. 
Medieval travellers generally call the 
fruit either Musa or ‘ Fig of Paradise, 1 
or sometimes 4 Fig of India,’ and to 
this day in the W. Indies the common 
small plantains are called * figs.’ The 
Portuguese also habitually called it 
‘ Indian Fig.’ And this perhaps origi¬ 
nated some confusion in Miltona mind, 
leading him to make the Banyan 
(Ficus Indica of Plinv,*as of modern 
botanists) the Tree of the aprons, and 
greatly to exaggerate the size of the 
leaves of that ficus. 

The name banana, is never employed 
by the English in India, though it is 
tne name universal in the London 
fruit-shops, where this fruit is now 
to be had at almost all seasons, and 
often of excellent quality, imported 
chiefly, we lielieve, from Madeira, [and 
more recently from Jamaica. Mr. 
Skeat. adds that in the Strait Settle¬ 
ments the name plantain seems to be 
reserved for those varieties which are 
only eatable when cooked, but the 
word ha.ua/na. is used indifferently with 
plantain, the latter being on the whole 
perhaps the rarer word}. 

The name plantain is no more origin¬ 
ally Indian than is banana. It, or 
rather platano, appears to have been 
the name under which the fruit was 
first carried to the W. Indies, accord¬ 
ing to Oviedo, in 1516; the first 
edition of his book was published in 
1526. That author is careful to ex¬ 
plain that the plant was improperly so 
called, as it was quite another thing 
from the platanus described by Pliny. 
Blutean says the word is Spanish. We 
do not know how it came to be applied 
to the Musa. [Mr. Guppy (8 ser. 
Notes A Queries, viii. 87) suggests that 
“ the Spaniards have obtained platano 
from the Garib and Gaiibi words for 
banana , viz., balatanna and palatana, 
hjr the process followed by the Aus¬ 
tralian colonists when they converted 
a native name for the casuarina trees 
into ‘she-oak ’; and that we can thus 
explain how platano came in Spanish 
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to signify both the plane-tree and the 
banana” Prof. Skeat (Concise Did. 
8.V.) derives plantain from Lafc. planta , 
*a plant’; properly ‘a Bpreading sucker 
or shoot ’; an d says that the plantain 
took its name from ita spreading leaf.] 
The rapid spread of the plantain or 
banana in the West, whence both 
names were carried back to India, is 
a counterpart to the rapid diffusion of 
the a na-nan in the Old World of Asia. 
It would seem from the translation 
of Mendoza that in his time (1585) the 
Spaniards had come to use the form 
plantano , which our Englishmen took 
up as planta n and plantain. But 
even in the 1736 edition of Bailey’s 
Diet, the only explanation of plantain 
given is as the equivalent of the Latin 
plantago, the field-weed known by the 
former name. Platano and Planta.no 
are used in the Philippine Islands by 
the Spanish population. 


1336.—“Sunt in Syria et Aegypto poma 
oblonga quae Paradisi nuncupnntur optimi 
saporis, mollia, in ore cito dissolubilia: per 
transversum quotiescumque qwa incideris 
invenies Crucijkcum . . . diu non durant, 
unde per mare ad nostras partes duci non 
poesunt incorrupta.”— Gut. at iioldensele. 

c. 1350.— “Sunt enim in nrto iilo Adae 
de Seyllano prime mu tat, quas incolac ficus 
vocant . . . et istud vidimus oculia nostris 
quod ubicunqne inciditur per tmnsversutn, 
in utr&quo parte incisurac videtur yroago 
hominis cructfxi . . . ct de istis foliis flefts 
Adam et Eva fecerunt sibi perizomata. . . .” 
—John de’ Marignotli, in Cathay, Ac. p. 352, 

1384.—“And tbere is again a fruit which 
many people assert to be that regarding 
which our first father Adam sinned, and 
this fruit they call Muse ... in this fruit 
you see a very great miracle, for when yen 
divide it anyway, whether lengthways or 
across, or cut it as you will, you shall see 
inside, as it were, the image of the Crucify ; 
and of this we comrades many times made 
proof.”— Viaggio di Simone Jiigoli (Firenze, 

1862, p. 160). 

1626 (tr. 1577).—“There are alsocertaync 
plantes whiche the Christiana call Flat&ni. 
In the myddest of the plant, in the highest 
part thereof, there groweth a cluster'with 
fourtie or fiftie platans about it. . . . This 
duster ought to be taken from the plant, 
when any one of the platans begins to 
appeare yelowo, at which time they take it, 
and hang it in their houses, where all the 
cluster waxeth ry(ie, with all his platens.” 
— Oviedo, transl. in Eden's Hist, ofTravay/e , 
f, 208. 

1662 (tr. 1582). —“Moreover the Ilande 
(of Mombfts) is verye pleasaunt, having many 
orchards, wherein are planted and are 
groweing. . . . Figges of the Indies. . . 

— Castaneda, by nTL, f. 22. 


1579.—“. . . a fruit which they call Figo 
(Magellane calls it a fine of a span long, but 
it is no other than that which the Spaniards 
and Portingalls have named Planteaes).''— 
Drake’s Voyage, Hak. Soo. p. 142. 

1585 (tr. 1588).—“There are mountaines 
very thicke of orange trees, aiders [».«. cedrns, 

1 citrons ’J, limes, plantenoa, and palmas."— 
Mendofa, by R. Parke, Hak. Soo. ii. 330. * 

1588.—“Our Generali made their wiues to 
fetch vs Plan tana, Lymmona, and Oranges, 
Pine-apples, and other fruits .”—Voyage of 
Master Thomas Candxsh, in Purchae, i. 64. 

1588 (tr. 1604).—. . the first that 
shall be needefulle to treate of is the 
Plantain (Platano), or Plantano, as the 
vulgar call it. . . . The reason why the 
Spaniards call it platano (for the Indians 
had no such name), was, as in other trees 
for that they have found some resemblance 
of tho one with the other, even as they 
called some fruites prunes, pines, and cu¬ 
cumbers, being far different from those 
which are called by those names in Castille. 
The thii.g wherein was most resemblance, 
in my opinion, between the platanos at the 
Indies and those which the ancients did 
celebrate, is the greatnes of the leaves. . . . 
But, in truth, there is no more comparison 
.nor resemblance of the one with the other 
than there is, as the Proverb saitb, betwixt 
an egge and a chesnut .”—Joseph de. Acosta , 
transl. by K. G., Hak. Soc. i. 241, 

1593.—“The plaat&ne is u tree found in 
most parts of Afrique and America, of 
which two leaves are sufficient to cover a 
man from top to toe ."—Hawk ins, Voyage into 
the South Sea , Hak. Soc. 49. 

1610.—. . and every day failed not 
to send each man, tieiug one and fiftie in 
number, two cakes of white bread, and a 
quantity of Dates and PlantUM. . . 

Sir 11 Middleton, in Pur claw, i, 254. 

c. 1810.—“ Cos dentils ay ant pitid de moy, 
51 y eut vne femme qui me mit . . . vne 
seruietc de feuilles de pl&nt&ne aceommo* 
d£es ensemble auec des espines, puis me 
ietta dcasus du rys cuit auec vne certain® 
sauce qu'ils appellant caril (see CURRY). 
. . .”— Mocguet , Voyages, 292. 

[ „ “They (elephants) require . . . 
besides leaves of trees, chiefly of tho Indian 
fig, which wo call Bananas and the Turks 
plantenea."—/>•««* de Lacal, Hak. Soc. 
n. 345 ] 

1616. —“They havo to these another fruit 
we English there call a Plantes, of which 
many of them grow in clusters together . . . 
very yellow when they are Rijns, and then 
they taste like onto a Narmch Pear, but 
much better.”— Terry, ed. 1665, p. 886. 

c. 1636— 

"... with candy Plantains and the juicy 
Pine, 

On choioest Melons and sweet Grapes 
they dine. 

And with Potatoes fat their wanton 
Swine." 

Waller, Battle of the Sumner Islands. 
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c. I486_ 

“ Ob how I long my careless Limbs to lay 
Under the Plantain's Bbada; and all the 
Day 

With amorous Ain my Fancy entertain.” 
Waller, Battle qf lot Summer Island, t. 

c. 1660.— 

“ The Plant (at Brasil liasaue call'd) the 
Name 

Of the Eastern Plane-tree tabes, but not 
the same: 

Bears leaves so large, one single Leaf can 
shade 

The Swain that is beneath her Covert 
laid; 

Under whose verd&nt Leaves fair Apples 
grow, 

Sometimes two Hundred on a single 
Bough. . . 

Cowley, of Plante, Bk. v. 

1664— 

“ Wake, Wake Quevera! Our soft rest 
must cease, 

And fly together with our country's peace. 
No more must wo sleep under plantain 
shade, 

Which neither heat could pierce nor cold 
invade; 

Where bounteous Nature never feels ! 
decay. 

And opening buds drive falling fruits , 
away." \ 

Drydrii, Prologue to the Indian Queen. > 

167.1.—“ Lower than these, but with a ; 
Leaf far broader, stands the curious Plan- ; 
tan, loading its tender Body with a Fruit,, i 
whose clusters emulate the Grapes of Canaan. 
which burthened two men's shoulders."— \ 
Fryer, 19. ■ 

1686.—“The Plantain T take to he King , 
of all Fruit, not except the Coco itself."— ■ 
I Mm pier, i. 3il. j 

1689.-—“. . . and now in the Governour's j 
Garden (at St. Helena) and some others 
of the Island are quantities of Plantins, ■ 
Bonanoes, and other delightful Fruits , 
brought front the Hast, . . ."— Ocingttrn, j 

100. t 

1764.— j 

*" But round the upland huts bananas ; 
plant; i 

A wholesome nutriment bananas yield, j 
And sunburnt labour loves it* breezy ; 

shade, i 

Their graceful screen let kindred plan- 
tanes join, i 

And with their broad vans shiver in the ■ 
braese.” Oruingrr, Bk. iv. 

1806.—“The plantain, m some* of its . 
lands, supplies too plot*.© of broad."— Qrme y > 
Fragment*, 479. S 

PLASSEY, n.p. The village Pt ifabi, J 
which gives its name to Lord Clives 1 
famous' battle (June 23, 1757). It is 
said to take ita name from the pdUis 
(or dhawk) tree. 

1748.—*'. . . that they have groat reason 
Io complain oi Ensign English's conduct in 


not waiting at Placy . . . and that if 
he had staid another day at Placy, as 
TulleTooy Gann was marching with a large 
force towards Cutway, they presume the 
M&hrattas would have retreated inland on 
their approach and left him an open 
passage. . . — Letter from Council at Coseim- 

wear, in Long, p. 2. 

[1767.—Clive's original report of the battle 
is dated on the “ plain of Placis.”— Bird- 
wood, Report on Ola Recorde, 57.] 

1768-71. — “ General Clivk, who should 
have been the leader of the English troops 
in this battle (Plassy), left the command 
to Colonel Coots, and remained hid m his 
palankeen during the combat, out of the 
reach of the shot, and did not make his 
appearance before the enemy were put to 
flight.” — Staxorinve, E.T. i. 486. This 
stupid and inacc-irate writer says that 
several English officers who were present at 
the battle related this “anecdote" to him. 
This, it may be hoped, is. as untrue as the 
rest of the story. Even to such a writer 
one would have supposed that Clive’s mettle 
would be familiar. 

PODAB, s. Hind. poddtir, corm. of 
Pcrs. fotaildr , from fota, ‘a bag of 
money.’ A rush-keeper, or especially 
an officer attached to a treasury, whose 
business it is to weigh money and 
bullion and appraise the value of coins. 

]c. 1690.—“The Treasurer. Called in the 
language of the day Fot&dar ."—A 5s,, ed. 
Jarrell , ii. 49.} 

1680.—Podar.’’ (See under DTJSTOOR.) 

1683,—“Thelike losses in proportion were 
preferred to be proved by Ramch ume 
Podar, Hendura bun Podar, and Mamoo- 
bishwax alio produced their several books 
for enden an. —Hedges, lhari/, Hiik. Hoc. 
i. 84. 

{1772. — ‘Podfir. a money-changer or 
teller, under a shroff."-- Vrrthf, View qf 
H’-ngat, GIors. s. v.] 

P0GGLE, PUGGLY, &c„ s. Pro¬ 
perly Hind, papal: * a madman, an 
idiot’; often used colloquially by 
Anglo-Indians. A friend belonging 
to that lwxly used to adduce a maca¬ 
ronic Jidage which we fear the non- 
Indian will fail to appreciate : “Pagal 
et peewit ia jald& separantur ! n [See 
NAtJTCH] 

1829.—“It’a true the people call me, I 
know not why, the pugley."— Mem. John, 
Shipp, ii. 236. 

1866. — “ 1 was foolish enough to pay 
these budmaehes beforehand, and they 
have thrown me over. I must have been 
a pugol to do it."— Trevel>jan. The Dawk 
Bungalow, 386. 

[1886. — “ He told me that the native 
name for a regular picnic is a ‘PoggU- 
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Mono,’ that is, a fool’* dinner." — Lady 
Duftrin, Viceregal Life, 88.] 

POISON-NUT, s. Strychnot nux 
vomica, L. 

POLEA, n.p. Mai. pulayan , [from 
Tam. jmlam, ‘ a field/ because in Mala¬ 
bar they are occupied in rice cultiva¬ 
tion]. A person of a low or impure 
tribe, who causes pollution (pula ) to 
those of higher caste, if he ap¬ 
proaches within a certain distance. 
[The rules which regulate their meet¬ 
ing with other people are given by 
Mr. Logan (Malabar, i. 118).] From 
pula the Portuguese formed also the 
verbs empolear-te, ‘to become polluted 
by the touch of a low-caste person/ 
and desempolear-se, ‘to purify oneself 
after such pollution’ ( Gouvea , f. 97, 
and Synod, t. 52t>), superstitions which 
Menezes found prevailing among the 
Christians of Malabar. (See HKAVA.) | 

1510.—“The fifth class are called Foliar, 
who collect pepper, wine, and nuts . . 
the Poliar may not approach either the 
Naeri (see NA1K) or the Brahmins within 
50 paces, unless they hare been called by 
them. . . ."— Varthema, 142. 

1518.—“There is another lower sort of 
gentiles called paler. . . ■ They do not 
speak to the naira except for a long way 
off, as far as they can be heard speaking 
with a loud voice. . . . And whatever man 
or woman should touch them, their relations 
immediately kill them like a contaminated 
thing. . . — Jkarbota, 143. 

1572.— 

“ A ley, da gente toda, ricca e pobre, 

De fabulas compos to, se imagina: 

Andao nus, e aomente hum pauo oobre 
As partes que a cubrir nature ensina. 

Dous mod os ha dc gente; porqne a nobre 
Nayrc# chamados slo, e a minos dina 
Poleas tern jx>r nomo, a quern obriga 
A ley nao misturar a casta autiga.” 

Comfit*, vii. 87. 

By Burton: 

“ The law that holds the people high and 
low, 

is fraught with false phantastick tales long 
part; 

they go uncloth fed, but a wrap they throw 
for decent purpose round the loins and 
waist: 

Two modes of men are known: the nobles 
know 

the name of Nayrs, who call the lower 

caste 

PoUM, whom their haughty laws contain 
from intermingling with the higher 
strain. ... 

1598.—“When the Portingales came first 
into India, ami nude league and compoei- 
tkm with the King of Catkin, the Nayroe 


desired that men shovld give them place, 
and tune out of the Way, when they mette 
in the Street©*, as the rolyms . . (used 
to do).— Linechoten, 78; [Hale. See, L 281; 
also see i. 279]. 

1608.—“. , . he said by way of insult 
that he would order him to touch a Foleea, 
which is one of the lowest castes of Mateuar.”' 
— Gouvea, f. 78. 

1628. — “These Polar are Tbeeves and 
Sorcerers.”— PurcAat, Pilgrimage, 558. 

11727.-“ Poulins.” (See under MUCOA.) 

[1754.—“Niadde and Pallia are two low 
castes on the Malabar coast. . .— Ivet, 26. 

[1766.—“. . . Poolighees, a cast hardly 
suffered to breathe the common air, being 
driven into the forrests and mountains out 
of the commerce of mankind. . . .”— Cnee, 
2nd ed. ii. 161 te<j.] 

1770.—“Their degradation is still more 
complete on tho Malabar coast, which has 
not been subdued by the Mogul, and where 
they (the pariahs) are called FouliatS."— 
Raynal, E.T. 1798, i. 6. 

1865.—“Further south in India we find 
polyandry among . . . Poleroa of Malabar.” 
—McLennan, Primitive Marriage, 179. 

POLIGAR, s. This term is peculiar 
to the Madras Presidency. The persons 
so called were properly subordinate 
feudal chiefs, occupying tracts more or 
less wild, and generally of predatory 
habits in former davs ; they are now 
much the same as Zemindars in the 
highest use of that term (<j.v.). The 
word is Tain. pdUxiyakkdran, ‘ the 
holder of a wtiaiyam,’ or feudal estate ; 
Tel. pnletjd&u; and thence Mahr.jkfie- 
gdr; the English form being no doubt 
taken from one of the two latter. 
The southern Poligars gave much 
trouble about 100 years ago, and the 
“ Poligar wars ” were somewhat serious 
affairs, lit various assaults on Panj&- 
lamkurichi, one of their forts in Tin- 
nevelly, between 1799 and 1801 there 
fell 15 British officers. Much reward¬ 
ing the Poligfirs of the south wul lie 
found in Nelson’s Madura, and in 
Bishop Caldwell’s very interesting 
History of Tinnevelly. Most of the 
Quotations apply to those southern 
districts. But the term was used 
north to the Mahratta boundary. 

1681.—“ They polled down the Polegar’s 
houses, who being conscious of his guilt, had 
fled and hid himself.”-IFArate-, i. 118. 

1701.— “Le lendemain je me rendie h 
Tailur, e'eet one petite villa qui apportient 
i nn autre PaleafaiWBU “-—Lett. JSdi/x. 260. 

1745. — “ J’eephre que Votre Eminence 
agrSera l'Stsblissement d'une nouvelle Mis¬ 
sion prte des Montagnee appellees vul- 
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gaireraent des Paileagmras, oil auonn 
Riseionnaire n'avait paru iusquli present. 
Oetta eootrde eefc soumise h divers pouts Rois 
appeUds dgalement Falleagars, qui sent 
Independana du Grand Mogul quoique 

S lams preeque au milieu de eon Empire. — 
Herbert, Man. ii. 406-7. 

1764. — “A Polygar . . . undertook to 
conduct them through defiles and passes 
known to very few except himself ."—Orme, 
i. 373. 

1760.—"He (Hyder) now moved towards 
the pass of Changana, and encamped upon 
his side of it, and sent ten thousand poly- 
gars to clear away the pass, and make a 
road sufficient to enable his artillery and 
stores to pass through." — Hon. Jama 
Lindsay, in Lives of the Lindsays, iii. 233. 

„ "The matchlock men are generally 
accompanied by poligara, a set of fellows 
that are almost savage, and make use of no 
other weapon than a pointed bamboo spear, 
18 or 20 feet long."— Munro's Narrative, 131. 

1783.—“Tb Mahomet Ali they twice sold 
the Kingdom of Tanjorc. To the same 
Mahomet Ali they sold at least twelve 
sovereign Princes called the Polygara."— 
Burke's Spetch on. Fox’* India Blit, in Works, 
iii. 458. 

1800. — “I think Poumaya’s mode of 
dealing with these rajahs ... is excellent. 
He sets them up in palankins, elephants, 
Ac., and a great sowarry, and makes them 
attend to bis person. They are treated with 
great respect, which they* like, but can do 
no. mischief in the country. Old Hyder 
adopted this plan, and liis operations were 
seldom impeded by polygar wars." — A. 
Wellesley to T. Monro, in Arbvthnot's Mem. 
xcii. 

1801.—"The southern Poligara, a race 
of rude warriors habituated to arms of 
independence, had been but lately subdued.” 
—U f/sA, i. 57. 

1809.—"Tondiiuan is an hereditary title. 
His subjects are Folyg&n, and since the 
late war ... he is become the chief of 
those tribes, among whom the singular 
law exists of the female inheriting the 
sovereignty in preference to the male."— 
Ld. Valentia, i. 361. 


gul is constantly spoken of as being, the 
chief of eighteen Poligara . . . when the 
levying of troops was required the DeUvay 
(aee DALAWAY) sent requisitions to such 
and such Poligan to furnish so many armed 
men within a oertain time. . . ."—Nelson’s 
Madura, Pt. iii p. 167. 

Hie word got transferred in English par¬ 
lance to the people under such Chiefs (see 
quotations above, 1780-1809); and especi¬ 
ally, it would seem, to those whose habits 
were predatory: 

1869.—"There is a thud well-defined race 
mixed with the general population, to which 
a common origin may probably be assigned. 

I mean the predatory classes. In the south 
they are called Pollgars, and consist of 
the tribes of Mara wars, Kallars (see 
COLLERY), Bedars (see BYDE), Ramuses 
(see RAMOOSY) : and in the North are re¬ 
presented by the Kolis (see CO OLY) of 
(luxerat, and the Gujars (see GOOJTJR) of 
the N.W. Provinces. — «S(r Walter Elliot, 
in J. Jithn. Hot. L., N.S. i. 112. 

[POLIGAR DOG, s. A large breed 

of dogs found in S. India. “ The 
Polygar dog is large and powerful, 
and is peculiar in being without hair ” 
{Balfour, Oyd. i. 568).] 

[1853.—"It was evident that the original 
breed had been crossed with the bull-dog, 
or the large Polig&r dog of India." — 
Camplxif, Old F»r, rt Ranger, 3rd ed, p, 12.] 

FOLLAM, «. Tam. pdlaiyam ; TeL 
ptilemu ; (stv under POLIGAR). 

1783.-—"The principal reason which they 
assigned against the extirpation of the 
polygon (sec POLIGAR) was that the 
weavers were protected in their fortresses. 
They might have added, that the Company 
itself which stung them to death, had been 
warmed in the Ikvsoiu of these unfortunate 
princes; for on the taking of Madras bv the 
French, it was in their hospitable pollama 
that most of the inhabitants found refuge 
and protection."— Burke's Speech on Fox's 
E. I. Bill, in libels, iii. 4S8. 


1868.—“There are 72 bastions to the fort 
of Madura; and each of them was now 
forinally placed in charge of a particular 
chief, who was bound for himself and his 
heirs to keep his poet at all times, and under 
all circumstances. Ho was also bound to 
pay a fixed annual tribute ; to supply and 
keep in readiness a quota of troops for the 
Governor's armies; to keep the Governor’s 
peace over a particular tract of country. 
... A grant was made to him of a tract 
of a country . . . together with the title of 
P&leiyn Admit (Pollgar). . . ."—Nelson's 
t Madura, Pt. iii. p. 99. 

„ " Some of the Poligart were placed 

in authority over others, and in time of war 
were answerable for the good conduct of 
their subordinates. Thus the Sethupati was 
chief of them all ; and the Poiigar of Dindi- 


1793.—"Having submitted the general 
remarks on the Poll&mB 1 shall proceed to 
observe that in general the conduct of the 
Poligara is much better than could be 
expected from a race of men, who have 
hitherto been excluded from those ad¬ 
vantages. which almost always attend 
conquered countries, an intercourse with 
their conquerors. With the exception of 
a very few, when I arrived they had never 
seon a European. .. ."—Report on Dindigal, 
by Mr. Wynch, quoted in Nelson's Madura, 
IH. iv. p. 15. 

POLO, & The game of hockey on 
horseback, introduced of late years 
into England, under this name, which 
comes from Baltl; polo being properly 
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in the language of that region the ball 
used in tne came. The game thus 
lately revived was once known and 
practised (though in various forms) 
from Provence to the borders of China 
(see CHICANE). It had continued to 
exist down to our own day, it would 
seem, only near the extreme East and 
the extreme West of the Himalaya, 
viz. at Manipur in the East (between 
Cachar and Burma), and on the West 
in the high valley of the Indus (in 
Ladak, Balti, Astor and Gilgit, and 
extending into Chitral). From the 
former it was first adopted by our 
countrymen at Calcutta, and a little 
later (about 1864) it was introduced 
into the Punjab, almost simultaneously 
from the Lower Provinces and from 
Kashmir, where the summer visitors 
had taken it up. It was first played 
in England, it would seem at Aider- 
shot, in July 1871, and in August 
of the same year at Dublin in the 
Phoenix Park. The next year it was 
played in many places.* But the first 
mention we can find in the Times is 
a notice of a match at Lillie-Bridge, 
July 11, 1874, in the next day’s 
paper. There i3 mention of the game 
in the Illustrated, London News of July 
20, 1872, where it is treated as a new 
invention by British officers in India. 
[According to the author of the Bad¬ 
minton Library treatise on the game, 
it was adopted by Lieut. Sherer in 
1854, and a club was formed in 1859. 
The same writer fixes its introduction 
into the Punjab and N.W.P. in 1861- 
62. See also an article in Baily’s 
Magazine on “The Early History of 
Polo.” (June 1890). The Central 
Asian form is described, under the 
name of Bairja or Kok-biira, ‘ grey wolf,' 
by Schuyler ( Turkistan , i. 268 seuq.) 
and that in Dardistan. by Biddulph 
(Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh , 84 seqq .).] 
In Ladak it is not indigenous, but an 
introduction from Baltistan. See a 
careful and interesting account of the 
game of those parts in Mr. F. Drew’s 
excellent book, The Jummoo and 
Kashmir Territories, 1875, pp. 380-392. 

We learn from Professor Tylor that 
the game exists still in Japan, and a 
very curious circumstance is thal the 
polo racket, jnst as that described by 

• Sve details in the Field of Nov. IS, 1«84, 
p. 007, courteously given in reply to a query from 
the present writer. 


Jo. Cinnamus in the extract under 
'CHICANE has survived there. [See 
Chamberlain, Things Japanese, 3rd ed. 
333 seqq.] 

1835.—“The ponies of Muneepoor hold a 
very conspicuous rank in the estimation of 
the inhabitants. . . . The national game of 
Hookey, which is played by every male of 
the country ‘wimble of sitting a horse, 
renders them all expert equestrians ; and it 
was by men and horses so trained, that the 
princes of Muneepoor wore able for many 
years not only to repel the aggressions of 
1 the Burmahs, but to save tho whole country 
... and plant their lwinners on the hanks 
j of the Irrawattoe."— Pemberton’* Report on 
the A’. Frontier of Hr. India, 31 -32. 

1838.— “Atfihighurl first saw the game 
of the Chaughitn, which was played the day 
after our arrival on the Mydan or plain laid 
out expressly for tho purposo. . . . It is in 
fact hocky on horseback. The ball, which 
is larger than a cricket ball, is only a globe 
made of a kind of willow-wood, and is called 
in Tibeti ‘Pulu.’ ... 1 ean conceive that 
the Chaughdn requires only to be seen to be 
played, it is the lit sport of an equestrian 
nation. . . . The game is played at almost 
every valley in Little Tibet and tho adjoining 
countries . . . Ladakh, Yessen, Chitral, Ac.; 
and I should recommend it to be tried on 
the Hippodrome at Bayswater. . . — Vigne, 

Travels in Kashmir, Ladakh, Ld toxin, Ac. 
(1812), ii. 289-3112. 

1348. —“ An assembly of all the principal 
inhabitants took place at Iskardo, os> some 
occasion of ceremony or festivity. ... I 
was thus fortunate enough to lie a witness 
of the chaugan, which is derived from 
Persia, and his been described by Mr. 
Vigne as hocky on horseback. . . . Large 
quadrangular enclosed meadows for this 
game may bo seen in all the larger villages 
of Balti, often surrounded by rows of 
beautiful willow and poplar trees."--/!/. 
T. Thomson, Himalaya ana Tibet, 260-261. 
1875. - 

“ Polo, Tent-pegging, Hurlinghani, the 
Kink, 

1 leave all these delights." 

Browning, Inn Album, 23. 

POLLOCKSAUG, a. Hmd.prftak, 

pdlak-tuitj; a poor vegetable, called 
also ‘country spinach’ (Beta vulgaris, 
or B. Bengalensis, Boxb.). [Riddell 
(Domed. Econ. 579) calls it ‘ Bengal 
Beet.’] 

POLONGA, TIO POLONGA, a. 

A very poisonous snake, so called in 
Ceylon ( Bungarus? or Daboia elegant ?); 
Singh, jtolohgard. [The Madras Gloss. 
identifies it with the Daboia elegane, 
and calls it 'Chain viper, 'Necklace 
snake,’ ‘ Bussell's viper,’ or cobra 
Manilla . The Singh, name is said 
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to be tttptlaaja, tit, ‘ spotted/ polan- 
90, * viper,*] 

1881.—“ Th«n is another venomous snake 
‘eaQed fllWflj the saoet venomous of all, 
that kills eettel. Two aorta of them I have 
seen, the one green, the other of reddish 
gray, full of white rings along the sides, and 
about Are or six feet long."— Knox, 29. 

1825. —“ Users are only four snakes ascer¬ 
tained to be poisonous: the oobra de 
ia the moat eommon, but its bite la not ao 
certainly fatal aa that of the tic poloaga, 
which destroys life in a few minutes. ''—Mr*. 
Jfeber, in H.’t Jmrtuit, ed. 1844, ii. 167. 

POMFRET, POMPHBET, a. A 

genus of sea-fish of broad com pressed 
Form, embracing several species, of 
good repute for the table on all the 
Indian coasts. According to Day they 
are all reducible to Stramateu* sinen¬ 
sis, ‘the white Pomfret,’ Sir. cinrreu*, 
which is, when immature, ‘the silver 
Pomfret,’ and when mature, ‘ the gray 
Pomfret,’ and Sir. nuj<r, ‘the black P.’ 
The French of Pondicherry call the 
fish pample. We cannot connect it 
with the wo/twriXof of A slum (tv. 23) 
and Athenaeus (Lib. VII. cap. xviii. 
aero.) which is identified with a very 
different fish, the ‘pilot-fish’ (A'oit¬ 
erates diictor of Day). The name is 
probably from the Portuguese, and a 
corruption of pan/pano, ‘a \lne-leaf, 1 
from supposed lesemblauce *, this is 
the Portuguese name of a fish which 
occurs just where the j»mfret should 
be mentioned. Thus: 

[1598.—“ The bust fish ia called Mordexiin, 
Pampano, and Tatiingo. nnhoten, Hak. 
SocTiiTTi.j 

1613. — “Tho fishes of tins Mediterranean 
(the Malayan sea) are very savoury sables, 
and sear flab (semu) and pampanoa, and 
raya. , . ."—iivdinha de tired ia, f. 33t>. 

(1708. . . Albacores, Daulphins, 

PumphUts." — In VtUt, Hedges' bxary, 
Hak. Soc. ii. ccexxxiv.] 

1727.—“Between Cunnara and Jiatlaton 
Riven ... a very delicious Fish called the 
Pamela* come in Shote-*, end are sold for 
two Fence per Hundred. Two of them are 
sufficient to dine a moderate Mon."—.4. 
Hamilton , i. 396; [ed. 17441. 

1810. - 

“ Another face look'd brood and bland 

like pamplet ftoundering on the sand ; 

Whene'er she turned her piercing stare, 

She seemed alert to spring in air."— 
Malta/ verse*. rendered by Hr. Leyden, 
in Maria UnJmm, 201. 

1818.—“ The pomfret ia not unlika a small 
turbot, but of a more delicate flavour; and 
epicures esteem the black pomfret a great 

- 2 2 


dainty.”— Forbes, Ur. Mem. i. 62-68; [2nd 
ed. i. 88]. 

[1822.—*'. . . the lad was brought up to 
catch pamphlets and bmabaioea. . . 
Wallace, Fifteen. Fern in India, 106.] 

1874,—“ The g rea test pleasure in Bombay 
was eating a fish called ‘ pemfrel’ "—8at. 
Re*., 30th May, 690. 

[1896.—“ Another aeoount of this sort of 
seine fishing, for Batching pemfiret fish, is 
given by Mr. Omenta .”—Ling Rath, Na t io n 
of Sarawai, i. 465.] 

POMMELO, PAMPELM006E, 

See., s. Citrus deewmana, L., the largest 
of the orange-tribe. It is the aame 
fruit as the shaddock of the West 
Indies; but to the larger varieties 
some form of the name Poramelo 
seems also to lie applied in the West. 
A small variety, with a fine shin, is 
sold iu London shops as “the For¬ 
bidden fruit.” The fruit, though 
grown in gardens over a great part of 
India, really comes to perfection only 
near the Equator, and especially in 
Java, whence it was probably brought 
to the continent. For it is called in 
Bengal liatdv i nimbu (i.e. Citrus Bata- 
viatui). It proliably did not come to 
India till the 17th century; it is not 
mentioned in the Ain. According to 
Bretsohneider the Pommelo is men¬ 
tioned m the ancient Chinese Book of 
the Shu-Kiny. Its Chinese name is 
Yu. 

The form of the name which we 
have put first is that now general in 
Anglo-Indian use. But it is probably 
only a modern result of ‘striving after 
meaning’ (quasi Pomo-melone /). Among 
older authors the name goes through 
many strange shapes. Tavernier calls 
it pompon* ( Voy . des Indes, liv. Hi. 
ch. 24 ; (ed. Ball, ii. 360]), but the 
usual French name is pampsl-mousse. 
Dampier has Pumplenose (ii. 125); 
Lockyer, Pumpletnuse (51); Forrest, 
Pumruel-nose (32); Ives, ‘ pimple-nose*, 
called in the West indies CKadocks ’ (101 
Maria Graham uses the French spell¬ 
ing (22). PtmpoUon is a form un¬ 
known to ns, but given in the Eng. 
Cyclopaedia. Molesworth’s Mardthi 
Did. gives “papannas, papanas, "or 
papams fa worn of S. America).” We 
are unable to give the true etymology, 
though Littrc says boldly “Tamoul, 
bamboUmas. >t Ainslie (Mat. Msikm, 
1813) gives Poomlimas as the Tamil, 
whilst Balfour (Oycl. of indto) gives 
Pumpalimas and BamfauMM* asTamil, 
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Bombarinuua and Pamparamnata as 
Telugu, Bambali naringt as Malay&lim. 
But if these are real words they 
appear to be corruptions of some 
foreign term. [Mr. F. Brandt points 
out that the abdVe forms are merely 
various attempts to transliterate a word 
which is in Tamil pambalivulnt, while 
the Malay&lim is bambdli - ndrakam 
*bambili tree.’ According to the 
Madrat Glou. all these ; as well as the 
English forms, are ultimately derived 
from the Malay pumpulmas. Mr. 
Skeat writes: “ In an obsolete Malay 
diet., by Howison (1801) I find 
‘pooinplernooB, a fruit brought from 
India oy Captain Shaddock, the seeds 
of which were planted at Barbadoes,’ 
and afterwards obtained his name: 
the affix moot appears to be the Dutch 
meet, ‘ vegetable. ” If this be so, the 
Malay is not the original form.] 

1661.— "The fruit called by the Nether¬ 
lander* PUmpchnoos, by the Portuguese 
JtM&oa, grows in superfluity outside the 
city of Batavia. . . . This fruit is larger than 
any of the lemon - kind, for it grows as 
huge as the head of a child of 10 years old. 
The core or inside is for the most part 
reddish, and has a kind of sourish sweet- 
naas, ^tagting like unripe grapee.”— Walter 

PONDICHERRY, n.p. This name 
of what is now the chief French settle¬ 
ment in India, is Pudu-ch’chiri, or 
Puthufftri, ‘New Town,* more cor¬ 
rectly Pudu-vai, Puthuvai, meaning 
‘New Place.’ C. P. Brown, however, 
says it is Pudi-cheru, ‘New Tank.’ 
The natives sometimes write it Phul- 
eheri. [Mr. G&rstin (Man. S. Arcot , 
422) rays that Hindus call it Puthuvai 
or Pwhuftfri, while Musultnaus call 
it Pulcheri, or as the Madrat Glou. 
writes the word, Pulchari.] 


1680.—" Mr. Edward Brogdeo, arrived 
from Porto Norn, reports arrival at Puddi- 
etolT of two French ships from Surat, 
sad the receipt of advices of the death of 
Sevaiie. ”—FoH St. Geo. Coam., May 2S. 
Ia NoUt and Exit. No. iii. p. 20. 

[168&—“. . . Interlopers intend to settle 
ate Verampatnam, a place neer Pulli- 


. . -Prmgle, Diary Ft. St. Geo., 
1st ser. fi. 41. In iv. 113 (1686) we have 
fMdkhny.j 
1711.—“The French end Danes likewise 
hire ten (Portuguese) at font de Cheree 
and Trinoombar.’ T —.Loely*r, 286. 

1718. — "The Fifth Day we reached 
j uda b c hs s rt , a French Town, and the chief 
Sects? their Missionariss hUHx*-^ 
ejfM thopd, p. 42. 


1726. - “Poedechezy.” 

Choro. 11. 


in Valentjfa, 


1727.—“ Puntiohcrry is the next Place of 
Note on this Coast, a colony settled by the 
French."— A. Hamilton, i. 366; [ed. 1744]. 

1763.—" L’dtablissement des Frantjois h 
Pondicheri remonte jusqu'en l’annde 1674; 
mais par de si foibles oommenoements, qu’on 
n’auroit eu de la peine h imagmer, que lee 
suites en fussent aussi considerables."— 
D'A nville , p. 12]. 

1780. — “ An English officer of rank. 
General Coote, who was unequalled among 
his compeers in ability and experience in 
war, ana who had frequently fought with 
the French of Phoolcheri in the Kamatio 
and . . . had as often gained the victory 
over them. . . — H. of Ryder NaiJc, 418. 


PONGOL, s. A festival of S. India, 
observed early iu January. Tam. p6n- 
gdl, ‘ boiling i.e. of the rice, because 
the first act in the feast is the boiling 
of the new rice. It is a kind of 
harvest-home. There is an interest¬ 
ing account of it by the late Mr. C. E. 
Gover (J. R. At. t>oc. N.S. v. 91X but 
the connection which he traces with 
the old Vedic religion is hardly to be 
admitted. [See the meaning of the 
rite discussed by Dr. Prater, Golden 
Bough , 2nd.ed. iii. 306 *eq.] 


1651.—“. . . nous imrlerons maintanant 
du Pougol, qui sc celebre )e 9 de Janvier 
en l’honneur du Soleil. . . . 11s cuisent du 
ris avec du laict. . . Co ris se cuit hors la 
m&ison, afin quo le Soleil puisse luire-dessus 
. . . et quand ils voyent, qu'il semble le 
vouloir rctirer, ils orient d’une voix intel¬ 
ligible. Pongol, Pougol, Pongol, Pougol..” 
—Air. Roger, Fr. Tr. 1670, pp. 237-8. 


1871.—“ Nor does the gentle and kindly 
influence of the time cease here. The files 
of the Munaif’s Court will have been exam¬ 
ined with cases from litigious enemies or 
greedy money lenders. But as PoUgel 
comes round many of them disappear. . . . 
The creditor thinks of his debtor, the debtor 
of the creditor. The one relents, the other 
is ashamed, and both parties are saved by 
a compromise. Often it happens that a 
process is postponed 'till after rOUgolI’ ’’— 
Gover, as above, p. 96. 


POOJA, s. Properly applied to 
the Hindu ceremonies in idol-worship; 
Skt. pUjd; and colloquially to any 
kind of rite. Thus jhantfd ki pQgd, or 
* Pooja of the flag,’ is the sepoy term 
for what in St James’s Park ia called 


in 


‘ Trooping of the colours.’ [Used „ 
the plural, as in the quotation of 1800 
it means the holidays of the Durgi 
Ptyi or Dug — ra .] 

[1776. — **. . . the occupation of tfc 
Bramin, should be ... to seals' the fM 
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formance of the poojen, ».*. the worship 
to Dewtdk. . . ."—Raihed, Code, ed. 1781, 
Prof, xcix. 

[1818.—“. . . the Pandits in attendance 
commenced the pooja, or sacrifico, bj 
pouring milk end curds upon the branches, 
and smearing over the leaves with wetted 
rice."— Broughton,, LeUert, ed. 1892, p. 214.J 

1826.—“ The person whoso steps I had 
been watching now approached the sacred 
tree, and having performed ptxja to a stone 
deity at its foot, proceeded to unmuffle 
himself from his shawls. . . .”—Pandurang 
Uari, 26; [ed. 1873, i. 34]. 

1866.— “Yes, Sahib, I Christian boy. 
Plenty poojah do. Sunday time never no 
work do."— Trevelyan, The Dawk Bungalow, 
in Fe-ater, butiii. 226. 

1874.—“The mass of the ryots who form 
the population of the village are too poor 
to have a family deity. They are forced 
to be content with . . . the annual pujahs 
performed ... on liehalf of the village 
community."— Cal. Hen. No. cxvii. 195. 

1879.—“Among the curiosities of these 
lower galleries are little models of costumes 
and country scenes, among them a grand 
pooja under a tree.” — Sat. Rev. No. 1251, 
p. 477. 

[1900.—“Calcutta has been in the throes 
of the Pujahs since yesterday."- -Pioneer 
Mail, 5 Oct.]. 

POOJABEE, a. Hind, pujari. An 
officiating ««riest in an idol temple. 

1702.-“ (.'office de poujari ou de Prt- 
tresee de la Keine mhre etait incompatible 
avec le titre de servant* du Seigneur. ‘— 
Lett. Edif. xi. 111. 

[1891.—“ Then the PlLjXri, or priest, takes 
the Bhuta sword and bell in his hands. . . ." 
— Stonier- Williams, Brahtiu.ini.nn and Hindu- 
torn, 4th ed. 249. j 

POOL, s. F —H, pul, ‘a bridge.’ 
Used in two of the. quotation? under 
the next article for 1 embankment.’ 

[1812.—“The bridge is thrown over the 
river ... it is called the Pool Khun. . . ." 
— Atorier, Journey through Portia, 124.] 

POOLBUNDY, a. P.-H. pulbandi, 
‘ Securing of bridges or embankments.’ 
A name formerly given in Bengal to 
a civil department in charge of the 
embankments. Also sometimes used 
improperly for the embankment itself. 

[1765.—“ Deduct Poolbundy advanced 
for repairs of dykes, roads, Ac.”— Vertitt, 
Vim iff Bengal, App. 213. 

[c. 1781.—“Pay your constant devoirs to 
Marian Allypore, or sell yourself soul and 
body to Poolbundy. "—Ext from Ricky'* 
G use tt e, In Buttml, Schott of Old Calcutta, 
3rd od, 178. Ibis refers to fmpey, who was 
calle d by this name In allusion to a lucrative 
contract given to Ms relative, a Mr. Fraser,] 


1786. — “That the Superintend eat of 
Poolbundy Repairs, after an accurate and 
diligent survey of the bunds and pools, and 
the provincial Council of Burawan . . . 
had delivered it as their opinion. . . 

ArticUt of Charge against Warren Hattingt, 
in Burke, vii. 98. * 

1802.—“The Collector of Midnapore haa 
directed his attention to the subject of pool¬ 
bundy, and in a very ample report to the 
Board of Revenue, has described certain 
abuses and oppressions, consisting chiefly of 
pressing ryots to work on the pools, which 
call alow) for a remody.”— Fifth Repeat, 
App. p. 558. 

1810.—“. . . the whole is obliged to be 
preserved from inundation by an embank* 
meat called the pool bandy, maintained 
at a very great and regular expense.”— 
Williamson, V. At., ii. 365. 

POON, PEON, &c.; s. Can. ponne, 
[Mai. panna, Skt. punndga]. A timtar 
tree (Calophyllum inophyllum, L.) which 
grows in the forests of Canara, &c., and 
which was formerly used for masts, 
whence also called mud-wood. [Liu- 
sclioten refers to this tree, but not by 
name (Hak. Soc. i. 67).] 

[1727 —“. . . good Poon-m*tsu>, stronger 
but heavier than Kirr."— A. Hamilton , ed. 
1744, i. 267. 

[1776.—. . Pohoon-masts, chiefly from 
the Malabar coast, "—(/roue, 2nd ed. ii. 109.) 

[1773.—“Poon tree . . . the wood light 
but tolerably strong; it is frequently used 
for masts, but unless great care be taken 
to keep the wot from the ends of it, it soon 
rots."— Ivet, 460.] 

1835.—“Peon, or Puna . . . the largest 
sort is of a light, bright colour, and may be 
had at Mangalore, from the forests .of 
Corutncul in Canara, where it grows to a 
length of 150 feet. At Mangalore I pro¬ 
cured a tree of this sort that would navo 
made a foremast for the Leander, 60-gun 
ship, in one piece, for 1300 Rupees.'*— Bdye, 
in J. R, At. Hoc, ii. 354. 

POONA MALES, n.p. A town, 
and formerly a military station, in the 
Chingleput Dist. of Madras Presidency, 
13 nines west of Madras. The liame is 
given in the Imp. Gazetteer as P*no- 
mallu (1), and Ponda maldi , whilst „ 
Ool. Branfill gives it as “ PUntfut malli 
for PtivirwUlmmalli,” without further 
explanation. [The Madras Gloss, gives 
Tam. PundamalU, ‘ town of the jasmine- , 
creeper,’which is largely grown there 
for the supply of the Madras markets. .. 

[1876,-“ Tha deg, a small piebald «u^, 
with a abort tall, not unlike tha 1 Poena- 
Bailee terrier,’ which the British soldier 
is went to manufacture Drum Pariah data 
for ‘OxtiBn' with spotting p roo Bri ti cs, 
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was brought up for inspection."— McMahon, 
Karens iff the widen Chersonese, 236.] 

POONOEE, PHOONGY, s. The 

name molt commonly given to the 
Buddhist religieux in British Burma. 
The word (p’hun-gyi) signifies 'great 
glory.’ 

1782.—“. . . leurs Prttrea . . . sont 
luoins instruits quo les Brumes, et portent 
le nom de Pooguia.”— Smnerat, ii. 301. 

1796.—“From the many convents in the 
neighbourhood of Rangoon, the number of 
Kbahans and Phongis must be very con¬ 
siderable ; I was told it exceeded loOO.”— 
Symes, Embassy to Ava, 210. 

1831.—“ The Talapoins are called by the 
Burmese Phong his, which term means great 
glory, or Rahans, which means perfect."— 
Bp.'Bigandet, in J. Jnd. A rehip. iv. 222-3. 

[1886. — “Every Butman has for some 
time during his life to be a Pohngee, or 
monk."— Lady Dufferin, Viceregal Life, 177.] 

POORANA, s. Skt. pttrdna, ‘old,’ 
hence ‘ legendary,’ and thus applied as 
a common name to 18 books which 
contain the legendary mythology of 
the Brahmans. 

1612.—“. . . These books are divided 
into bodies, members, and joints (cortos, 
menbros, e articulos) . . . six which they 
call Xastro, (see SHASTER), which are the 
bodies; eighteen which they cull Parana, 
which are the members ; twenty-eight called 
Aganum, which are the joints.”— Canto, Dec. 
V. Kv. vi. cap. 8. 

1661. — “As their Poranae, ».r. old 
histories, relate."— Rogerius, 153. 

[1667. — “ When they have acquired a 
knowledge of Sanscrit . . . they generally 
study the Parana, which is an abridg¬ 
ment and interpretation of the Beths ” (see 
VEDAS). — Bernier, ed. Constable, p. 336.] 

0,1760.—“Le punut comprend dix-huit 
If Tree qui renfennent 1'histoire aacreo, oui 
contient les* dogmas de la religion aes 
Bramines.”— Encycloptdie, xxvii. 807. 

1806. — “ Ceux-ci, oalcyloient tout haut 
de mdmoire tandis que d’autree, plus 
•nnoA, lisoient, d’un ton chantant, leurs 
Pooxans. ”— Ilaa/tirr, i. 130. 

POORUB, and POORBEEA, ss. 

Hind, p&rab, v&rb, ‘ the East,’ from Skt. 
pHroa or p&rba>[ in front of,’ as paicha 
pachham) means 'behind’ or 
'westerly’ and dakshxna, ‘right-hand’ 
or southerly. In Upper India the 
term meaqs usually Oudb, the Benares 
division, and Behar. Hence Poorbeea 
(p8HWy»X * man of those countriet 
was, in the days of the old Bengal 
army, often used for a sepoy, the 


majority being recruited in those 
provinces. 

1653.—“Omaum (HumiyOn) Patxieh . . . 
resolved to follow Xerohan (Sher Kh&h) and 
try hie fortunes against him . . . and they 
met close to the river Ganges before ft 
unites with the river Jamona, where on 
the West bank of the river there is a city 
called Canose (Canauj), one of the chief of 
the kingdom of Dely. Xerchan was beyond 
the river in tho tract which the natives call 
Purba. . . .”— Barros, IV. ix. 9. 

[1611. — “Pierb is 400 cose long.”— 
Jourdain, quoted in Sir T. Roe. Hak. Soc. 
ii. 538.] 

1616. — “ Bong ala, a most spacious and 
fruitful province, hut more properly to he 
called a kingdom, which hath two very 
large provinces within it, Purb and Patan, 
the one lying on the east, tho other on tho 
west side of the river.”—Terry, ed. 1665, 
p. 357. 

1666.— “In Province de Ilalahass'appel- 
loit autrefois Purop. . . .”— Thevenot, v. 197- 

[1773.--“Instead of marching with the 
great army be had raised into tho Pur- 
bunean country ... we wero informed he 
had turned his arms against us. . . 

Ices, 91.] 

1881.- 

“ . . . My lands were taken away, 

And the Company gave me a {tension of 
just eight annas a day; 

And the Poorbeahs swaggered about our 
streets as if they had done it all. ...” 

Attar Singh loquitur, by 1 Sowar, ' 
Sir M. Durand in an Indian 
paper, the name and date lost. 

POOTLY NAUTOH, s. Properly 
Hind, kdthputli-n&ch ,' wooden-puppet- 
dance.' A puppet show. 

c. 1817.— “The day after tomorrow will 
be my ltd James Dawson’s birthday, and 
we are to have a puttully-nautch in the 
evening.”— Mrs. Sheneood's Stories, 291. 

POPPER-CAKE, in Bombay, and 
in Madras popad&m, as. These are 
apparently the same word and thing, 
though to the former is attributed a 
Hina, and Mahr. origin pdpar, Skt. 
parpata, and to the latter a Tamil 
one, pappadam, as an abbreviation of 
ramppu-odam* 'lentil cake.’ [The 
Madras Gloss, gives Tel. appadam^ 
Tam. appalam (see HOPPER), and Mai. 
pappatam, from parippu, 'dhalL’ ota 
'cake.’] It is a Vina of thin scone or 
wafer, made of any kind of pulse or 
lentil flour, seasoned with assafoetida. 
&c., fried in oil, and in W, India baked 
crisp, and often eaten at European 
tames as an aoocunpsnime&i to curry., 
It is not bad, even to a novice. 
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1814.—“They are very fond of a thin 
cake, or wafer, called popper, made from 
the flour of oord or hum . . . highly 
seasoned with assa-foetida; a aalt called 
poppe r -iAory and a very hot manaula (see 
XUB8ALLA), compounded of turmeric, 
Mack pepper, ginger, garlic, several kinds 
of warm seeds, ana a quantity of the hottest 
Chili pepper." — Forbes, Or. Man. ii. 50; 
[2nd ed. i. 347]. 

1820.—“ Papadoms (fine cakes made of 
gram-flour ana a’fine species of alkali, which 
gives them an agreeable salt taste, and 
serves the purpose of yeast, making them 
rise, and become very crisp when fried. . . ." 
— As. Researches, xiii. 315. 

,, “Paper, the flour of ooreed (see 
OORD), s&lt^ assa-foetida, and various 
spices, made into a paste, rolled as tbin os 
a wafer, and dried in the sun, and when 
wanted for the table baked crisp. . . .”— 
T. Coates , in Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo. iii. 194. 


POBCA, n.n. In Imp. Gazetteer 
Porakdd, also called Piracada; properly 
PurdkkdM, for according to the Madrus 
Gloss. PurakJcdtu, Mai. pura, ‘outside,* 
Jcdtn, ‘jungle ’J. A town on the coast of 
Travancore, formerly a separate State. 
The Portuguese ha/1 a fort here, and the 
Dutch, in the 17th century, a factory. 
Kra Paulina (1796) speaks of it as a 
very populous city full of merchants, 
Manomniedan, Christian, and Hindu. 
It is now insignificant. [See Logan , 
Malabar , i. 338.J 


[1663-4.— “ Your ffactoriea of Carwarr and 
Porquatt are continue<l but to very little 
purpose to you.”— Forrest, Bombay Lfltn *, 


P0B0ELAIN, s. The history of 
■this word for China-ware appears to be 
as follows. The family oi univalve 
mollusks called Cypraeidae, or Cowries, 
(q.v.) were in medieval Italy called 
porcellana and ponelletta, almost cer¬ 
tainly from their strong resemblance 
to the body and back of a pig, and not 
from a grosser analogy suggested bv 
Mahn (see in Littrd sub voce). That 
this is so is strongly corroborated by 
the circumstance noted by Dr. J. E. 
Gray (see Eng. Oyc. Nat. Hist. s.v. 
Oyprvevdae) that Pig is the common 
name of shells of this family on the 
English coast; whilst Sow also seems 
to be a name of one or more kinds. 
The enamel of this shell seems to have 
been used in the Middle Ages to form 
a coating for ornamental pottery. &c., 
whence the early application or the 
bormporcdUma to the fine ware brought 
from the far East. Both applications 


of the term, vis. to cowries and to 
China-ware, occur in Marco PoUi (see 
below). The quasi-analogous applica¬ 
tion of pig in Scotland to earthen-ware, 
noticed in an imaginary quotation 
below, is probably quite an accident, 
for there appears to be a Gaelic pige, 
‘an earthen jar,’ &c. (see Skeat, g.v. 
piggin). We should not fail to recall 
Dr. Johnson’s etymology of porcelains 
from “pour cent anndes" because it 
was believed by Europeans that the 
materials were matured under ground 
100 years! (see quotations below from 
Barbosa, and from Sir Thomas Brown). 

c. 1250.—Caproany has the following pas¬ 
sage in the work cited. Though the same 
writer published the Laws of the Consulado 
del Mar in 1791, be has deranged the whole 
of the chapters, and this, which he has 
quoted, is omitted altogether! 

"In the XLIVth chap, of the maritime 
laws of Barcelona,, which are undoubtedly 
not later than the middle of the 13th cen- 
j tury, there are regulations for the return 
cargoes of the ships trading with Alexandria. 
... In this are enumerated among articles 
brought from Egypt • . . cotton in bales 
and spun wool de. capells (for hats T), porce- 
lanas, alum, elephants’ teeth. . . — Me¬ 

mories, Hist, de Barcelona, I. Pt. ii. p, 44. 

1298. — “ 11 out monoio en tel mainere 
con je vox dinu, car il espendent porcelains 
blance, cello qe so trovent en la mer et qe 
so metent au cuel des chienz, et vailont lea 
quatre-vingt porcelain si un saic d'arient 
qe sunt dens Venetians gros. . . — Matro 
Polo, oldest French text, p. 132. 

,, “ Et encore vox di qe en ceste 

pruvence, en uno oitd qe est apeil6 Tinugui, 
se font escuelle de porcellaine grant et 
pitet les plus belles qe Ten peust deviser.”— 
Ibid. 180. 

o. 1328.—" Audivi qubd ducentas cavitates 
habet sub se imperator ills (Magnus Tar¬ 
tarus) tuajores quam Tholosa; et ego certfe 
crodo quod plures habeant homines. . . . 
Alia non sunt quae ego sciam in isto imperio 
digna relatione, nisi vasa pulcherrima, et 
nooiliatimo, atquo vinuosa porseleta." — 
Jordan* Mirabilia, p. 59. 

In the next passage it seems probable 
that the shells, ana not China dishes, 
are intended. 

e. 1343.—“. . . ghomerabica, veraice, 
armoDiaco, i» there, coloqninti, porcelltno, 
ntirra, mirabolani ... si vendono & Vinegia 
a cento di peso sottile ” (t.r. by the otrtmS . 
hundredweight). — PegoloUi, Practical della 
Mertatiira, p. 134. 

c. 1440.—". . . this dm and Macinn that 
l haue before named arr ii verie greet 
provinces, thinhabitants whereof arr idol¬ 
aters, and there make they veaeells and 
disshos at Porceilana. ’’—Gwtafu Barbara, 
Hak. Soc. 75. 
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In. the next the shells are clearly 
intended: 

1442.— “ Gabel le di Firenze . . . Pordo- 
lefete marine, la libra . . . soldi . . . denari 
4."— Usttmo, Prat, della Mercatura, p. 23. 

' 1461. — “ Porcellane pern 20, ciok 7 
piattine, 5 scodolle, 4 grandi e una piccida, 
piattine 5 grandi, 3 scodelle, una oiava, e 
due bianche."— List of Pretext* teat by the 
Sol dan of Egypt to the Doge Pasquale Male- 
piero. In Muratori, Jterum Italicarum 
•Scripture*, xxi. col. 1170. 

1475.— “Tbe seaports of Cheen and 
Machin are also large. Porcelain is made 
there, and sold by the weight and at a low 
price.” — FUcitin, in India in, the XVth 
Cent., 21. 

1487.—“. . . le mando lo inventario del 
presente del Soldano da to a Lorenzo . . . 
vasi grandi di Porcellana mai piii veduti 
sintili ne meglio lavorati. . . —Letter of 
I', da Bibbieno to Clar. de' Medici, in Uuscoe’s 
Lorenzo, ed. 1825, ii. 371. 

1502.—"In questo tempo abrusiomo xxi 
nave sopra il porto di Calechut; et do epse 
hebbe tiite drogarie e speciario che caricho 
le dicte sei nave. Praeterea me ha mandate 
sei vasi di porcellana excellitissinii et gr&di: 
quatro bochali do argento grandi cfl certi 
altri vasi al modo loro per credontia." — 
Letter of K. Emanuel, 13. 

1516. — “ They make in this country a 
great quantity of porcelains of different 
sorts, very tine ami good, which form for 
them a great article of trade for alt parts, 
and they make them in this way. They 
take the shells of sea-snails (? cararoli), and 
eggshells, and pound them, and with other 
ingredients make a paste, which they put 
underground to refine for the space of 80 
or 100 years, and this mass of paste they 
leave as a fortune to their children. . . — 

Barbosa, in Ramusio, i. 320t. 

1553.—(In China) "The servico of their 
meals is the most elegant that can be, 
everything being of very tine procelana 
(although they also make use of silver and 
gold plate), and they eat everything with a 
fork made after theur fashion, never putting 
a band into their food, much or little.”— 
Rams, III. ii. 7. 

1654.—(After a suggestion of the identity 
of the wua •murrhma of the ancients): 
"Ce nora de Porcelain* est donnd a plu- 
sieurs coquilles de mer. Et pourco qu’vn 
beau Vawscau d’vno ooquiile de mer ne so 
pourroit rendro mieux a propoe suyuat, le 
nom antique, que de 1’appelier de Porce- 
liiue i’ay peos6 que les coquilles polies et 
luysantfes, resembfants k Nacre de perles, 
ont quelque affinity auec la matikre des 
vases de Poroelalne antiques: ioinot aussi 
que le ponple FrSfois nomine les pates- 
nostres faictea.de groe vignols, patenostres 
de Poroelalne. Les sued lots rases de Por- 
eelsdne sont transporents, et constant bien 
cber au Cairo, et disent mesmement qu'ilc 
les apportent des Indes. Mais oela ne me 
eembla rraysemblahle: oar on n’en voirmit 
pee si grande quantity ne de si grddwi 


pieces, s’il failloit apporter de si lotng. 
Vne esguieie, vn pot, ou vn autre vaisseau 
pour petite qu’elle soit, oouste vn ducat; 
si e’est quelque grfid rase, il coustera d’auan- 
tage.”— P. Bel<m, Observations, t. 134. 

c. 1560.—"And because there are many 
opinions among the Portugals which have 
not beeno in China, about where this Por- 
celane is made, and touching the substance 
whereof it is made, some saying, that it is 
of oysters shels, others of dung rotten of a 
long time, because they were not enformed 
of the truth, I thought it conuenient to 
toll here the substance. . . .”— Caspar da 
Cruz, in Pureluu, iii. 177. 

[1605-6.—". . . China dishes or PumIca.” 
—Bird wood, First Letter Bool, 77. 

[1612.-—"Balanced one part with sandal 
wood, Porcelain and pepper,” — Danvers, 
Letters, i. 197.] 

1615.--“ If we had in England beds of 
porcelain such as they have in Cbina^— 
which porcelain is a kind of plaster buried 
iu the earth, and by length of time con¬ 
gealed and glazed inti) that substance; this 
wefe nn artificial mine, anil part of that 
substance. . . .”— Baron, Argument on Im¬ 
peachment of Waste; Works, by S/^ldii,;/, 
Ac., 1859, vii. 528. 

c. 1630.—"The Bannyans all along the 
sea-shore pitch tlicir Booths . . . for there 
thoy sell Callicoes, China-satten, Purcellain- 
ware, scrutoros or Cabbinets. . . ."— Sir T. 
Herbert, ed. 1665, p. 45. 

1650.—“ We are not thoroughly resolved 
concerning Porcellane or Chinn dishes, 
that according to common belief they are 
made of earth, which lieth in preparation 
alwut an hundred years underground J for 
the relations thereof are not only divert* 
but contrary; and Authors agree not 
herein. . . . ’— Sir Thomas llrotcne , Vulgar 
Errors, «i. 5. 

[1652.—" Invited by Lady (lorrard I went 
to London, where we had a greate supper; 
all the vessels, whi£h were innumerable, were 
of Poroelan, she having the most ample and 
richest collection of that curiositie in Eng¬ 
land.”--AWys, Diary, March 19.] 

1726.—In a list of the treasures loft by 
Akbar, which is given by Valentiju, we 
find: 

"In Porcelyn, Ac., Ropias 2507747.”— 
iv. (Suralte), 217. 

1880. _ “‘Vasella quidom dolicatiora et 
cuerulca ct veausta, quibus in hue rut nos- 
cimus quid clegantiae, porcellana voeantnr, 
quasi (sed nescimus qunre) a parceltis. In 
partibus autem Hritanniae quae septen- 
trionem spectant, vocabulo forsan analogo, 
vasa grossiom et fuxca pigs appellant bar- 
ban, quasi (sed quare iterum nescirons) a 
porcit. Narr isfashen uml WeitgeJutlt, 
Etifmol. Universal*, s.v. ‘Blue China." 1 -- 
Motto to An Ode in Brown Pig, St. James's 
Gazette, July 17. 

POBGOi e. We know this word 
only from it» occurrence in the pmMge 
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quoted; and most probably the expla¬ 
nation suggested by the editor of the 
Note* is correct, viz. that it represents 
Port, peragua. This word is perhaps 
the same as pirogue, used by the French 
for a canoe or 4 dug-out ’; a term said 
by Littrd to be (piroga) Carib. TOn 
the passage from T. B. quoted below 
Sir H. Pule has the following note: 
44 J. (t.e. T.) B., the author, gives a 
rough drawing. It represents the 
Purgoe as a somewhat high-stemed 
lighter, not very large, with five oar- 
pins a side. I cannot identify it 
exactly with any kind of modern 
boat of which I have found a repre¬ 
sentation. It is perhaps most like the 
paltodr. I think it must lie an Orissa 
word, but I have not been able to 
trace it in any dictionary, (Jriya or 
Bengali.” On this Col. Temple says : 
“The modem Indian palvodr (Malay 
palwa) is a skiff, and would not answer 
the description.” Anderson ( loc. at.) 
mentions that - in 1685 several “ well¬ 
laden Puryoes " and Wts had put in 
for shelter at Rameswaram to the 
northward of Madap'ollam, i.n. on the 
Coromandel Const. There seems to Ik* 
no such word known there now. I 
think, however, that the term Purtioo 
is probably an obsolete. Anglo-Indian 
corruption of an Indian corruption of 
the Port, term barco , barea, a term used 
for any kind of sailing boat by the 
early Portuguese visitors to the. East 
(e.g. D’Alboqueryue, Hak. Soc. ii. 230; 
Vaero da Gama, Hak. Soc. 77, 240).] 

[1669-70. — “A Purgoo: These Yso for 
the most }»rt between Hugly and Pyplo 
and Bivllasore: with these boats they carry 
goods into ye Hoads on hoard English and 
Dutch, Ac. Ships, they will line a longo 


MS. by T. B.[ataman], quoted by A ndtrtm i, 
English Interrourse with Siam, p. 266.] 

1680. — Ft. Bt. Geo. O-onsn., Jany. 80, 
“records arrival from the Bay of the 
‘Success,' the Captain of which reports that 


2 688.—“The Thomas arrived with ye 28 
« of Silk taken out of the Purga."— 
Hedge*, Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 65. 

[1685. — “In Hoogly letter to Fort St. 
George. dated February 6 Forgo occurs 
coupled with ‘bora’(Hind, bhar, ‘aughter’).” 
— Pringle, Diary Ft. St. Geo. 1st ser. iii. 166. 

PORTIA, s. In S. India the 
common name of the Theapma popul- 


nea, Lam. (N.O. Malvaceae), a favourite 
ornamental tree, thriving best near 
the sea. The word is a corruption of 
Tamil Puaramt, ‘Flower-king; ]jpu- 
varasu, from pu, 'flower,' arcuu, *pee- 
pnl tree*]. In Ceylon it is called 
Suria gansuri, and also the Tulip-tree. 

1742.—“Le bois but lequol on lee met 
(les toiles), et celni jju’on employe pour lea 
battre, sont ordinalrement de tamarinier, 
ou d’un autre arbe nomind porchi."— Lett. 
Kdif. xiv. 122. 

1860. —‘ ‘ Another useful tree, veryoommon 
in Ceylon, is the Surra, with flowers so like 
those of a tulip that Europeans know it as 
the tulip tree. It loves the sea air and 
saline soils. It is planted all along the 
avenues and streets in the towns near the 
coast, where it is equally valued for its 
shade and the beauty of its yellow flowers, 
whilst its tough wood is used for carriage- 
shafts and gun-stocks." —Ten neat* Ceylon,, 
i. 117. 

1861. —“ It is usual to plant large branches 
at the portia and banyan trees in such a 

' slovenly manner that there is little pro- 
! ).ability of the trees thriving or being 
( ornamental."— Cieghom, FitraU and Garden* 

; o/ S. India , 197. 

! PORTO NOVO, n.p. A town on 
i the coast of South Arcot, 32 m. S. of 
Pondicherry. The first mention of 
it that we have found is in Boc&rro, 
Decada, p. 42 (c. 1613X The name 
was perhaps intended to mean 'New 
Oporto,’ rather than 'New Haven,' but 
we have not found any history of the 
name. [The Tamil name is Parangi- 
pettai , 4 European town,' and it is 
called by Mahommedans Mahmud- 
bandar .] 

1718. — “At Night we came to a Town 
called Porta Nova, and in Malabarish 
Pirmki Potri ll'niangitiet/ai).”—Propagation 
of the Gospel, an., Pt. ii. 41. 

1726.—“The name of this city {Porte 
Now) signifies in Portuguese H«W Haven, 
but the Moors call it JiohAamnud Sender 
. . . and the Gentoos Prrringepeente.”— 
Valentijn, Choromandel, 8. 

PORTO PIQUENO, PORTO 
GRANDE, nn. pp. 4 The Little Haven 
and the Great Haven ’; names by 
which the Bengal ports of SatigUB 
(q.v.) and Chatigam (see CHITTAGONG) 
respectively were commonly known to 
the Portuguese in the 16th century. 


1654 .— “ Porto Pequsno de BemgaU . . , 
Cowries are current in t he co untry; 80 
Dowries make 1 eons (see PGR); of the* 
poses 48 are equal to 1 larin more or teas. 1 * 
—A. Nnnee, 87. 
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1664.—“ Porto Onadt de Bemgala. The 
WMJidl (m4o), by which they weigh ail 
mode, contain* 40 Beers (cowl each seer 
l8| ounces. . . *— A. Nunes, 37. 

1668.—“Io mi parti d’Orisa per Bengala 
al Porto Pieheoo . . . 'a'entra nel Hume 
Gance, dalla booca del qual flume aino a 
Satagan (see 8ATIGAM) citth, oue si fanno 
negotij, et oue i mercadanti si riducono, 
eono oenti e venti miglia, ohe si fanno in 
diciotto hore a remi, elofc, in tre crescenti 
d’aoqua, che sono di aei hora l’ano.’'— Ces. 
Fedarici, in Ramutio, iii. 392. 

1569.—“Partissemo di Sondioa, et giun- 
geaeemo in Chitigan il gran porto di 
Bengala, in tempo che gih i Portoghesi 
haueuano fatto puce o tragua con i Rettori." 
—Ibid. 396. 

1695.—“ Besides, you tell me that the 
traffic and commerce of the Porto Pequeno 
of Bemgnala being always of great moment, 
if this goes to ruin through the Mogors, 
they will be the masters of those tracts."— 
Letter of tke K. of Portugal, in Arthiv. 
Port. Orient., Fascic. 3, p. 481. 

1596.—“And so he wrote me that the 
Commerce of Porto Grande of Bengala is 
flourishing, and that the King of the Country 
had remitted to the Portuguese 3 per cent, 
of the duties that they used to pay."— 
Ibid. p. 880. 

1598.—“ When you thinke you are at the 
point de Gualle, to be assured thereof, make 
towards the Hand, to know it . . . where 
common lie all the shippes know the land, 
such I say as we sayle to Bengalen , or to 
any of the Hauens thereof, as Porto Pequeno 
or Porto Grande, that is the small, or the 
great Haven, where the Portingallea doc 
tralflqne. . . — Linschoten, Book III. 

p. 324. 

[c. 1617.—“Port Grande, Port Pequina,” 
in Sir T. Rode Lief, Hak. Soc. ii. 6387] 

P08TEEN, s. An Afghan leathern 
pelisse, generally of sheep-skin with 
the 'fleece on. Peru, postin, from post, 
* a hide.’ 

1060.—“Khwija Ahmad came on some 
Government business to Ghaznin, and it was 
reported to him that some merchants were 
going to Turkiat&n, who were returning to 
Ghasnfa in the beginning of winter. The 
Khwdja remembered that he required a 
certain number of poetins (great coats) 
every year for himself and sons. . . 
Niedm-ul-Afuli, in Elliot, ii. 497. 

1442. — “ His Majesty the Fortunate 
Khaktehad sent tor the Prince of Kfilikfit, 
horses, pelisses (poetla) and robes woven of 
gold. . . — Abavnusdi, in Not. et Eztr. 

sir. Pt i. 437. 

[e. 1690.—“In the winter season there is 
no need of podntfns (fur-lined coats). . . 
—Ain, ed. Jarrett, ii. 387.} 

1862.—“Otter dons from the Hills and 
Kashmir, worn ae Peetins by the Yar- 
kaodie ."—Punjab Trade Report, p. 65. 


POTTAH, s. Hind, and other 
vernaculars, pattd, dec. A document 
specifying the conditions on which 
lands are neld; a lease or other docu¬ 
ment securing rights in land or house 
property. 

1778.—“I am therefore hopeful you will 
be kindly pleased to exense me the five lacs 
now demanded, and that nothing may be 
demanded of me beyond the amount ex¬ 
pressed in the pottah.”— The Rajah qf 
Benares to Hastings, in Articles of Charge 
against H., Burke, vi. 591. 

[I860.—“By the Zumeendar, then, or bis 
under tenant, os the case may be, the land 
is farmed out to the Ryuts by pottaha, or 
agreements. . . ."—(/rant. Rural Life in 
Bengal, 67. 

PEA, PHEA, PSAW, s. This is 
a term constantly used in Burma, 
familiar to all who have been in that 
country, in its constant application a* 
a style of respect, addressed or applied 
to persons and things of especial 
sanctity or dignity. Thus it is ad¬ 
dressed at Court to*the King; it is the 
habitual designation of the Buddha 
and his images and dagohas; of 
superior ecclesiastics and sacred Ixioks; 
corresponding on the whole ,in use, 
pretty closely to the Skt. Sri. In 
Burmese the word is written bhurd, 
but pronounced (in Arakan) p’hrd, 
and in modern Burma Proper, with 
the usual slurring of the r, P’hyd or 
Pyd. The use of the term is not con¬ 
fined to Burma; it is used in quite a 
similar way in Siam, as may he seen in 
the quotation below from Alabaster; 
the word is used in the same form 
P'hra among the Shans; and in the 
form Prea, it would seem, in Camboja. 
Thus Garnier speaks of Indra and 
Vishnu' under their Camhojan epithets 
as Prea En and Prea Noreai (Nara- 
yana); of the .figure of Buddha enter¬ 
ing nirvdna, as Prea Nippan; of the 
King who built the great temple of 
Angkor Wat as Prea Kot Melea, of 
the King reigning at the time of the 
expedition as Prea Ang Reaches Vodey, 
of various sites of temples as Preaeon, 
Preacan , Prea Pithu, &c. (Voyage 
d" Exploration, i. 28, 49, 388, 77, 85, 
72 V. 

The word p’hri appears in composi¬ 
tion in various names of Burmese 
kings, as of the famous A2omp%nb 
(1763-60), founder of the late dynasty, 
and of his son Bodoah-t?, he* (1781- 
1819). In the former instance the 
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name is, according to Sir A. Pliayre, 
Alaung-p’Arrf, i.e. the embryo Buddha, 
or Boaisatva. A familiar Siamese ex¬ 
ample of use is in the Fhri Bat, or 
sacred foot-mark of Budjlha, a term 
which represents the Sri Bada of 
Ceylon. 

The late Prof. H. H. Wilson, as will 
lie seen, supposed the word to be a 
corruption of Skt. prabhu (see PABYOE). 
But Mr. Alabaster points, under the 
guidance of the Siamese spelling, 
rather to Skt. vara, ‘pre-eminent, 
excellent.’ This is in Pali varo, 
“excellent, beat, precious, noble” 
(Childers). A curious point is that, 
from the prevalence of the term phl& 
in all the Indo-Chinese kingdoms, we 
must conclude that it was, at the time 
of the introduction of Buddhism into 
those countries, in predominant use 
among the Indian or Ceylonese propa¬ 
gators of the new religion. Yet we 
rto not find any evidence of such a 
use of either prabhu or vara. The 
former would in Pali be pabbho. In 
a short paper in the Bijdragen of the 
Royal Institute'of the Hague (Dl. X. 
4de Stuk, 1885), Prof. Kern indicates 
that this term was also in use in Java, 
in the forms Bra and pro, with the 
sense of ‘ splendid ’ and the like ; and 
he cites as an example Bra- IVijaya 
(the style of several of the medieval 
kings of Java), where B 19 is exactly 
the representative of Skt. Sri. 

16X8.- “1 know that in the country of 
1m<>* the Dignities of Pa-ya and Meriting, 
and the honourable Epithets of Pra are m 
use; it may be also that the other terms 
of Dignity are common to both Nations, as 
well as the Laws."— De la Lon hire, Siam, 
E.T. 79. 

„ “ The Pra-Clang, or by a cor¬ 

ruption of the Portuguese*, the Barvulon, is 
the officer, who has the appointment of the 
Commerce, as well within as without the 
Kingdom. . . . His name is composed of 
the Balie word Pra, which I have so often 
discoursed of. and of the word Clang, which 
signifies Mngairine.”— find. 93. 

“Then Sommona-Codam (see GAU¬ 
TAMA) they call Pn-Boiite-TcAaon, which 
verbatim signifies the (Sreut and Excellent 
Lord."—I hid. 134. 

1795.—“At noon we reached Meeaday, 
the personal estate of the Magwoon of 
Pegue, who is oftener called, from this 

S ' me, Meeaday Praw, or Lord of Meea- 
y.‘— Symes, Embassy to Ava, 342, 

1856.—“ The epithet Phn, which occupies 
ae prominent a place in the ceremonial and 
rengkaur vocabulary of the Siamese and 
Burmese, haa been the subject of a good 


deal of nonaeoM. It is unfortunate that 
our Burmese scholars have never (I believe) 
been Sanskrit scholars, nor vice tarsi, so 
that the Palee terms used in Burma have 
bad little elucidation. On the word in 
question, Professor H. B. Wilson has kindly 
favoured me with a note: * Phr£ is no doubt 
a corruption of the Sanskrit Prabhu, a Lord 
or Master; the A of the aspirate bh is often 
retained alone, leaving Praku which becomes 
PrAh or Ph*».’”— Sir H. Yule, Mission to 
Ava, 61. 

185f».—“ All these readings (of documents 
at the Court) were intoned in a high re¬ 
citative, strongly resembling that used in 
the English cathedral service. And the 
long-drawn Phyi-i-i-4 ! (My Lord), which 
terminated each reading,, added to the 
resemblance, as it fiame in exactly like the 
Amen of the Liturgy."— Hid. 88. 

1859.—“The word Phn, which so fre¬ 
quently occurs in this work, here appears 
for the first time; 1 have to remark that it 
is probably derived froth, or of common 
origin with, the Pharaoh of antiquity. _ It 
is given in the Siamese dictionaries' as 
synonymous with God, ruler, priest, and 
teacher. It is in fact the word by which 
sovereignty and sanctity are associated in 
the popular mind."— Botrring, Kingdom and 
People of Siam, {i. 35], 

1863.—“The title of the First King (of 
Siam) is Phn - Chow - K/ao - Yu • Haa and 
spoken as Phra Ph otthi-Chao- Yu-ffua. . . . 
His Majesty’s nose is styled in the Pali 
form Phra-A itsa. . . . The Siamese term the 
(Catholic) missionaries, the Preachers of 
the Ph xa-Chao Phn-Sang, <>. of God the 
Creator, or the Divine Lord Builder. . . . 
The Catholic missionaries express * God ’ 
by Phn-7 J A utth i-Vlaw . . . end they ex¬ 
plain the Eucharist aa Phn-PhnrtAi-Kava 
( Ka>t« --- ‘ Body — Bastion, Jteise, iii. 109, 
and 114-115. 

1870. -“ The most excellent Part, bril¬ 
liant in his glory, free from all ignorance, 
beholding Nibb&na. the end of the migration 
of the soul, lighted the lAmp of the law of 
the Word."— Rogers, BnddhagoshifsParables, 
tr. from the Burmese, p. 1. 

1871. — “Phra is a Siamese word applied 
to all that is worthy of the highest respect, 
that is, everything connected with religion 
and royalty. It may be tranalated aa * holy/ 
The Siamese letters p —A—r commonly re¬ 
present the Sanskrit v — r. I therefore 
presume the word to be derived from the 
Sanskrit ‘ m ’—‘ to choose, or to be chosen,* 
and ‘mm- better, best, excellent,’the root 
of Apurrot.”—Alabaster, The IPAatf of the 
Law, 164. 

PBAAG, sometimes *PIAGG, n.p. 
Properly Praydga , ‘the place of sacn- 
fice,' the old Hindu name of Allaha¬ 
bad, and especially of the river 
confluence, since remote ages a place 
of pilgrimage. 

e. a.d. 638.—“ Le royaume de Polthj/o-bia 
(Pnjrfiga) a environ 5000 li de tour. La 
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capitals, qui «st situ£e au confluent do 
deux fleuvea, a environ 20 /» de tour. . . . 
Dans la villa, il y a un temple dee dieux 
qui eat d'une richesse dblouiasante, et oh 
eclatent une multitude de miracles. , . . 
Si quel qu’un est capable de pousser le 
mdpria de la vie iusqu* h se donner la 
mort dans co temple, il obtient lo bonheur 
eternel et les joies infiniea des dieux. . . . 
Depuis l’antiquit£ jusqu’ h nos jours, cette 
coutume inseuade n'a pas cessd un instant.” 
— ffioutn-Thsasg, in Pit. Boitdd. ii. 270-79. 

c. 1020.—“ . . . thence to the tree of 
Barftgi, 12 (parasanga). This is at the 
confluence of the Jumna and Ganges.”— 
Al-BirUni, in Elliot, i. 55. 

1529.—“The same day 1 swam across the 
river Ganges for my amusement. 1 counted 
my strokes, and found that 1 crossed over 
at 33 strokes. I then took breath and 
swam back to the other side. I had crossed 
by swimming every river that I had met 
with, except the Ganges. On reaching the 
place where the Ganges and Jumna unite, 
1 rowed over in the boat to the Pi&g 
(ride. . . .”— Balter, 406. 

1585.—“ . . . Frrt Agra I came to Prage, 
where the riuer Jemonn entreth into the 
mightie riuer Ganges, and lemena looseth 
bis name.”— Jl. Fitch, in Hall. ii. 386. 


PBACBIT, s. A term applied to 
the older vernacular dialects of India, 
such as were derived from, or kindred 
to, Sanskrit. Dialects of this nature 
are used by ladies, and by inferior 
characters, in the Sanskrit dramas. 
These dialects, and the modern ver¬ 
naculars springing from them, bear 
the same relation to Sanskrit that the 
“ Romance ” languages of Europe bear 
to Latin, an analogy which is found 
ill many particulars to hold with most 
surprising exactness. The most com¬ 
pletely preserved of old Prakrits is 
that which was used in Magadha. and 
which has come down in the Buddhist 
hooks of Ceylon under the name of 
Pali (q.v.)./ The first European an- 
aly sis of this language bears the title 
“Institutiones Linguae Pracxiticae. 
Scriptit Chrislumns Lassen, Bonnae ad 
Rhernun, 1837.” The term itself is 
Skt. prdkrita, ‘natural, unrefined, 
vulgar,’ &c. 

180J.—“ Sanscrita is the speech of the 
Celestials, framed in grammatical institutes, 
Pracrlta. is sigiilar to it, hut manifold 
as a provincial dialect, and otherwise."— 
Sanskrit Treatise, quoted by Coldsmoke, in 
At. Ret. vii. 190. 

it 

PBAYA, s. This is in Hong-Kong 
the name given to what in most 
foreign settlements in China is called 
the Bond ; *.e. the promenade or drive 


along the sea. It is Port, proto, ‘the 
shore.' 

[1598. — 11 Another towns towards the 
North, called Villa de Praya (for Praya is 
as much as to say. as strand)." — Linschotm. 
Hak. Soc. ii. 278.} 

PBESIDENOY (and PBE8I- 
DENT), s. The title ‘President,’ as 
applied to the Chief of a principal 
Factory, was in early popular use, 
though in the charters of the E.I.C. 
its first occurrence is in 1661 (see 
Letters Patent, below). In Sainshury’s 
Calendar we find letters headed “to 
Capt. Jourdain, president of the 
English at Bantam ” in 1614 (i. 297-8} ; 
hut it is to be doubted whether this 
wording is in the original. A little 
later we find a “proposal by Mr. 
Middleton concerning the appointment 
of two especial factors, at Surat and 
Bantam, to have authority over all 
other factors ; Jourdain named.” And 
later again he is styled “John Jourdain, 
Captain of the house ” (at Bantam ; 
see up. 303, 325), and “Chief Merchant 
at Bantam ” (p. 343). 

1623.—“Speaking of the Dutch Com¬ 
mander, a» well as of the English President, 
who often in this fashion came to take me for 
an airing, 1 should not omit to say that both 
of them in Surat live in great style, and like 
the grandees of the laud. They go about 
with a great train, sometimes with people 
of their own mounted, but particularly 
with a great crowd of Indian servants on 
foot and armed, according to custom, with 
sword, target, bow and arrows.”— P. della 
Valle, ii. 5i”. 

,, “Our boat going ashore, the Presi¬ 
dent of the English Merchants, who usually 
resides in Surat, and is chief of all their 
business in the E. Indies, Persia, and other 
places dependent thereon, and who is called 
Sign. Thomas Rastel* . . . came aboard 
in our said boat, with a minister of theirs 
(«o they term those who do the priest’s 
oiBco among them).”— Ibid, ii. 501-2 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 19]. 

1638. --“As soon as the Commanders 
hoard that the (English) President was come 
to Suhalv, they wont ashore. . , . The two 
dayes following were spent in feasting, at 
which the Commanders of the two Sbipf 
treated tho President, who afterwards 
returned to Suratta. . , . During my abode 
at Suratta, I wanted for no divertisement; 
for I . . . found company at tho Dutch 
President's, who had his Farms there . . . 


* Thomas ItastaU or Rastcil went out appar¬ 
ently in 1816, In Jflirt is mentioned as a “chief 
merchant of the fleet at Swaliv Road," and often 
later as chief at Surat (see Sanuftars, i. 470, and 
ii. paietm). 
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inasmuch aa I could converse with them 
in their own Language. ManuMilo , E.T., 
od. 1669, p. 19. 

1638.—“Lea Anglois ont bien encore to 
bureau k Bantam, dans 1'Iale de Jaua, mais 
il a son President particulier, qui ne depend 
point do eeluv de Suratta. — Mandeb, 
French ed. 1659, p. 124. 

,, “A mnn retour h Suratta ie 
trouvay dans la luge des Anglois plus de 
cinquante marebands, que le President 
auolt fait venir de toua lea autres Bureaux, 
pour rendre cornpte de leur administration, 
et pour estre presens k co chaugcment de 
Gouuememeut ."—l hid. 186. 

1661.—“And in case any Person or Per¬ 
sons, being convicted and sentenced by the 
President and Council of the said Governor 
and Comj*any, in the said Hast Indies, 
their Factors or Agents there, for any 
Offence by them done, shall appeal from 
the same, that then, and in every such 
case, it shall and may l»o lawful to and for 
the said President and Council, Factor or 
Agent, to seize upon him or them, and to 
carry' him or them home Prisoners to 
England .’’—Letters Patent to the Uoeerntyr 
ana Comjmng of Mmkonts of Lobdon, 
trading with the k. Indie*. 3d April. 

1670.~-The t’oiirt, in a letter to Port St. 
George, fix the amount of tonnage to he 
allowed to their officers (for their private 
investments) on »lu*ir return to Europe: 

" Presidents and Agents, at Surat, Fort 
St. George, and Bantam . 5 tonne. 

Chii at Persia, the Bay (q.v.l, Musu- 
lnpatani, and Macassur : Deputy at 
Bombay, and Seconds at Surat,. Fort 
St. George, and Bantam . 3 tonne," 
In X'ti'jt and K.ct*., No. i. p. 3. 

1702.-- “Tuesday 7th April). ... In the 
morning a Cntmcill . , . afterwards having 
some Ilis»v>ur=t> arising among ns whether 
the charge of hiring Calashes, Ac., upon 
Invitations given us from the Slialmnder or 
nny others to go to their t'ountrey Houses 
or upon any other Occhmoii of diverting 
our Solves abroad fur health, should be 
charged to our HoidOe Masters account or 
not, the President and Mr. Jjovd were of 
opinion to charge the same. , . . Hut Mr. 
House, Mr. Kidge*. and Mr Mauler were of 
opinion that Batavin being a place of extra¬ 
ordinary charge and Expense in nil thing*, 
the said Calash hire, Ac, ought not to 
l»o charged to the Honourable Coin pan} V 
Account." — MS. Hr, nnt* in India Ojhrr. 

The bonk containing thin in a collo¬ 
cation of fragmentary A1S. diaries. But 
this passage jicrtaius apparently to the 
proceedinffs of President Allen Pafcch- 
iH»le and his council, lielouging to the 
Factory of Ohusan, from which they 
were expelled hy the Chinese, in 1701-2; 
they stayed some time at Batavia 
on their way home. Mr. Catchpole 
(or Ketch pole) was soon afterwards 
chief of an English settlement made 


upon Pulo Condore, off the Cambqjan 
coast. In 1704-5, we read that he 
reported favourably on the prospects 
of the settlement, requesting a supply 
of young writers, to learn the Chinese 
language, anticipating that the island 
would soon become an important 
station for Chinese trade. But Catch- 
pole was himself, about the end of 
1703, murdered by certain people of 
Macassar, who thought he had broken 
faith with them, ana with him all the 
English but two (Bee Bn ids Annals, 
483-4, 580, 606, and A. Hamilton, ii. 
205 [ed. 1744]). The Pulo Conaore 
enterprise thus came to an end. 

1727.— “About the year 1674, President 
Aungier, a gentleman well qualified for 
overrnrig, came to the Chair, and leaving 
urat to the Management of Deputies, came 
to Jiondmu, and rectified many things.”— A. 
Hamilton, i. 188. 

PRICKLY HEAT, s. A trouble- 
; some cutaneous rash {Lichen tropicus) 
’• in the form of small red pimples, 

' which itch intolerably. It affects 
i many Europeans in the hot. weather. 
I Fryer (pub. 1(598) alludes to these 
‘ “fiery pimples,” but gives the disease 
no specific name. Natives sometimes 
' suffer from it, and (in the south)-use 
i a paste of sandal-wood to alleviate it. 
; Sir Charles Napier in Sind used to 
! suffer much from il, and we have 
! heard him described as standing, when 
giving an interview during the hot 
weather, with his back against the 
edge of an open door, for the con¬ 
venience of occasional frietion against 
it. [See BED-DOG.] 

1631.—“Quas 1 Jit inns Hippocrates Cor¬ 
nelius Ctlsiis papula*, Plinius sudamina 
vocat . . . ita crebra snnt, ut ego adhuc 
| neminem noverira qui molestias nas efftt- 
j gent, non magi* qiuun morsa* culicum, quoa 
; Lusitani Momjuitas vocaut. Bunt autem 
haec papulae rubentes, et asperae aliquan- 
I turn, per smdorem iu cutem eject*; plerum- 
que a capite ad cal com usque, cum summo 
pruritu, et ossiduo scnlpendi deaiderio 
erumpeutcs. " —Jar. Jlontii, Hitt., Hat. he., 
ii. 18, p. 33. 

1665.—“The Sun is but just now rising, 
vet he is intolerable; there is not a Cloud 
in the Sky, not a breath of Wind; my 
horses are spent, they have not seen a green 
Herb since we came out of Labor; vpy 
Indian*, for all their black, dry, and hard 
skin, sink under it. My face, hands and 
feet are peeled off, and my body is ooVered 
all over with pimples that prick me, as so 
many needles.™ Bernier, E.T. 125; [ed. 
Constable, 389]. 
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[1873. —"This Season . . . though moder¬ 
ately warm, yet our Bodies broke out into 
small fla*y Pimples (a sign of a pr«7ailing 
Crasis) augmented by Mi)SXSlTOl-Bites, ana 
Chinees raising Blisters on us.”— Fryer, 36.] 

1807.—“One thing I have forgotten to 
tell you of—the pickly heat. To give you 
some notion of its intensity, the placid lord 
William (Bentinck) has been found sprawling 
on a table on his back; and Sir Henry 
Gwillin, one of the Madras Judges, who is 
a Welshman, and a fiery Bnton in all 
senses, was discovered by a visitor rolling 
on his own floor, roaring like a baited bull.” 
— Lord Minto in India, June 29. 

1813.—“ Among the primary effects of a 
hot climate (for it can hardly be called a 
disease) we may notice priCkly heat.” 
Johnson , Influence of Trop. Climates , 25. 

PRIGKLY-PEAR, s. The popular 
name, in both E. and W. Indies, of 
the Opuntia JMllenii , Haworth (Cactus 
Indica, Roxb.), a plant spread all over 
India, and to which Roxburgh gave 
the latter name, apparently in the 
belief of its being indigenous in that 
country. Undoubtedly, however, it 
came from America, wide as has been 
its spread over Southern Europe and 
Asia. On some parts of the Mediter¬ 
ranean shores (e.g. in Sicily) it has 
become so characteristic that it is hard 
to realize the fact that the plant had 
no existence there before the 161 li 
century. Indeed at Palermo we have 
heard this scouted, and evidence quoted 
in the supposed circumstance that 
among the mosaics of the splendid 
Duomo of Monreale (12th century) 
the fig-leaf garments of Adam and 
Eve are represented as of this uncom¬ 
promising material. The mosaic was 
examined by one of the present writers, 
with the impression that the lx*lief has 
no good foundation, [See 8th set. 
Notes and Queries, via. 254.] The 
cactus fruit, yellow, purple, and red, 
which may be said to form an im¬ 
portant article of diet in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and which is now sometimes 
seen in London shops, is not, as far as 
we know, anywhere used in India, 
except in times of famine. No cactus 
is named in Drury’s Useful Plants of 
Indus. And whether the Mediter¬ 
ranean plants form a different species, 
or varieties merely, as compared with 
the Indian Opuntia, is a matter for 
inquiry. The fruit of the Indian 
plant is smaller and less succulent. 
There is a good description of the 
plant and fruit in Oviedo, with a good 


cut (see Ramueio’a Ital. version, bit. 
viii. ch. xxv.). That author gives an 
amusing story of his first making 
acquaintance with the fruit in S. 
Domingo, in the year 1515. 

Some of the names by which the 
Opuntia is known in the Punjab seem 
to belong properly to species *of 
Euphorbia. Thus the Euphorbia Bogle- 
ana, Bois., is called ts&i, chu, &c. ; and 
the Opuntia is called Kdbuli ts&i, 
Gangi sho, Kanghi chit, &c. Oangi chit 
is also the name of an Euphorbia sp. 
which Dr. Stewart takes to be the 
E. Neriifolut, L. ( Punjab Plants, pp. 
101 and i94-5). [The common name 
in Upper India for the prickly pear 
is nduphani, 4 snake-hood,' from its 
shape.] This is curious; for although 
certain cactuses are very like certain 
Euphorbias , there is no Euphorbia re¬ 
sembling the Opuntia in form. 

The Eahum mentioned in the A in 
(Gladu in, 1H00, ii. 68; [Jarrett, ii. 239 ; 
Sidi Ah\ ed. Vambery, p. 31] as used 
for hedges in Guzerat, is doubtless 
'Euphorbia also. The Opuntia is very 
common as a hedge plant in canton¬ 
ments, Ac., and it was much used by 
Tippoo as an obstruction round his 
fortifications. Both the E. Royltana 
and the Opuntia are used for fences 
in parts of the Punjab. The latter 
is objectionable, ft-om harbouring dirt 
and reptiles *, but it spreads rapidly 
both from birds eating the fruit, anil 
from the facility with which the joints 
take root. 

! 1685.— “The Prickly-Pear, Bush, or 

Shrub, of about 4 or 5 root, high . . . the 
Fruit at first is green, like the Leaf. ... It 
is very pleasant in taste, cooling and re¬ 
freshing ; but if a Man eats 15 or 20 of them 
they will colour his water, making it look 
like Blood.”— Ifampirr, i. 223 (in w7 radios). 

1764. - 

44 On this lay cuttings of the prickly pear ; 

They soon a formidable fence wifi shoot.’* 
Grainger, Bk. i. 

[1829. — “ The castle of Bunai ... is 
covered with the cactus, or prickly pear, so 
> abundant on the east side of the Aravali.” 

1 — Tod , Antta/s, Calcutta reprint, i. 826.] 
j 1861.—“The use of the prieldy pear’* 
j (for hedges) “ 1 strongly deprecate; although 
i mi penetrable and inexpensive, it conveys 
! an idea of storility, arid is rapidly becoming 
' a nuisance in this country." — CltOhorn, 
Forests and Gardens , 285. 

PROME, n.p. An.important place 
in Pegu above the Delta. The name 
is Talaing, properly Bran. The Bur* 
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luese call it Pwf or (in the Aracanese 
form in which the r is pronounced) 
PrJ and Prd-myo (‘ city ’). 

1545.—"When he (the K. of Jlramaa) 
was arrived at the young King’s palloce, he 
caused himself to be crowned King of Prom, 
and during the Ceremony . . . made that 
poor Prince, whom he had deprived of his 
Kingdom, to continue kneeling before him, 
with his hands held up. . . . This done he 
went into a Balcone, which looked on a 
great Market-place, whither he commanded 
nil the dead children that lay up and down 
the streets, to lie brought, and then causing 
them to be hacked very small, he gave 
them, mingled with Bran, Rice, and Herbs, 
to his Elephants to eat.”— Pinto, E.T. 211- ; 
212 (orig. civ.). i 

c. 1809.--“. . . this quarrel was hardly 
ended when a great rumour of arms was '■ 
heard from a quarter where the Portuguese 
were still fighting. The cause of this was the ! 
arrival of 12,000 men, whom the King of 
Prut sent in pursuit of the King of Arrocan, j 
knowing that he had fled that way. Our I 
people hastening up had a stiff and well ] 
fought combat with them; for although ; 
they were fatigued with the fight which had ; 
been hardly ended, those of Pren wore so j 
disheartened at seeing the Portuguese, ; 
whose steel they had already felt, that they , 
wore fain to retire." — Jlonirro, 142. This 
author has Prom (n. 132) and Porio (p. 140). 
(Also see under AvA.] ! 

1755.—“Prone . . . has the ruins of an 
old brick wti round it, and immediately 
without that, another with Teak Timber.”— , 
Copt. (f. Baker, in lMfrymp/e, i. 173. 

1795. —“In the evening, mv boat being' 
ahead, I reached the city of Peeaye-mew, or 
Promo, . . . renowned in Birman history." 
— Stance, pp. 238-9. 


1510.—“The other Persian said: ‘0 Sir, 
what shall we do ? ’ I replied: ' Let us go 
along this shore till we find a bum, that ut, 
a small bark.’ ’’-Ibid. 269. 

1518.—“ Item ; that any one possessing a 
zambuquo (see BAMBOOS) or a pine of 
his own and desiring to go in it may do so 
with all that belongs to him, first giving 
notice two days before to the Captain of the 
City.”— Livro do* Priviiegio* da Cidadc de 
tfoa, in Archie. Port. Orient. Fascic. v. p. 7. 

1523.—“ When Dom Sancho (Dorn Sancho 
Anriquez ; see Correa, ii. 773) went into 
Muar to fight with the fleet of the King of 
Bintam which wav inside the River, there 
arose a squall which upset all our pamoa 
and lanchoras at the bar mouth. . . — 

-Ismbraafa, de Couttu de India, p. 5. 

1582.—“ Next daye after the Capituine 
Generali with all his men being a land, 
working upon the ship called Berrio, there 
came in two little Parana,” —CasUttlala (tr. 
by N. L.), f. 62c. 

1586.— “The fifth and last festival, which 
is called So pan Uonon, is one in which the 
King (of Pegu) is emlarked in the most 
Iwnutiful pan, or boat. . . Balbi, 

f 122. 

1606.—Gouvea (f. 27< - ) uses port. 

., “An howre after thiscomminga 
board of the hoUauders came a prawt or a 
ennow from Bantam ” — Middl'hin’t Vomge, 
c.3(c>. 

[1611.—“The Portuguese call their own 
gal iota Navires (mnvos) and those of the 
Mulabars. Pairaus. Most o f these vessels 
were Che tils (see CHETTY), that is to say 
merchantmen. Immediately on arrival the 
Nlalahars draw up their Pado* or galliots on 
the beach.”-- Punud de Jjarai, Hak. Soc. 
i. 345. 

[1623.—“In the Morning we discern’d four 
ships of Malabar Rovers near the shore (they 
called them Parooa and they goe with Oars 
like our Galoots or Foists."— P. delta Volk, 
Hak. Soc, ii. 201.] 

1666.—-“Con secrete previno Lone de 
Soaree veinte bn teles, y gobernandolo y 
entrando for un rio, hallaron el peligro de 
einco naves y ochcnta poroos con mocha 


PROW, PARAO, &<■., s. This word 
seems to Have a double origin in * 

European use ; the Malayal. pdru, ‘ a I 
boat/ and the Island word (common 
to Malay, Javanese, and most languages 

of the Archipelago) prdU or vrdhii. ..„ , ____ 

This is often specifically applied to a gente resuelta y de valor.”— Faria y Strata, 
peculiar kind of galley, “ Malay Prow,” ; »• 68- 


out Crawfurd defines it as “a general 
tern for any vessel, hut generally for 
small craft” It is hard to distinguish 


1673.—“ They are owners of several small 
Provoes, of the same moke, and Canooses, 
cut out of one entire Piece of Wood.”— 

. ,- . , , . , l Fryer, 20. Elsewhere U.g. 67, 69) he has 

between the words, os adopted m the I p r ^ < 

__1*_1_1_ __a V— . 


earlier books, except by considering 
date and locality. 

1W9.~“ The King despatched to them 
a huge boat, which they call nainio, well 
mooned, on board which' be sent a Moire of 
hts with an errand to the Captains- • • 
Coma, Undo*, I. i. 116. 

1610.—(At Calicut) “Borne other email 
shipa ore called PuM, and they ere boats 
of ten paces e&ob, end are all of a piece, 
and go with oars made of cane, ana the 
nun* abo il mode of cans.”—Pariftwna, 161. 


1727.—“The Andmtmm had a yearly 
Custom to come to the Pieobar Islands, with 
a great number of small Pm**, and kill or 
take Prisoners as many' of the poor Nioo- 
bareans as they could overcome.” — A. 
Hamilton, ii. 86 [ed. 1744]. 

1816. —“. . . Prahu, a term under vritich 
the' Malays include every description of 
vessel."— Raffia, in At. Rut. xIl 132. 

1817. -“The Chinese also have 
brigs ... as well os native-built 
—Rajfkt, Jam, i. 203. 
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1868. —“On December 13th T vent on 
board a nan bound for the Am Islands.”— 
— WaUa\ Malay Anhip. '££1. 

PUCKA, adj. Hind. paJckrf, ‘ripe, 
mature, cooked*; and hence substantial, 
permanent, with many specific applica¬ 
tions, of which examples have been 
given under the habitually contrasted 
term Ctttcha (q.v.). One of the most 
common uses in which the word has 
become specific is that of a building 
of brick and mortar, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to one of inferior material, us of 
mud, matting, or timber. Thus : 

[1756.—“. . . adjacent houses ; all of 
them of the strongest Pecca work, and all 
most proof against our Mettal on ye Bastions." 
Ca.pt. Grant, Report on Siege of Calcutta, ed 
by Col. Temple, Ini. Ant., 1890, p. ?.] 

1784.—“The House, Cook-room, bottlo- 
connah, godown, 4c., are all pucka built.’’ 
—In Seton-Karr, i. 41. 

1824. — “A little above this beautiful 
stream, some miserable pucka sheds pointed 
out the Company's warehouses.'’ — JHfeAer, 
ed. 1844, i. 259-60. 

1842.—“ I observe that there are in the 
town (Dehli) many buildings pucka-built, 
as it is called in India.”— Wellington to Ld. 
Ellenborough, in Indian Aim. of Ld. E., 
p. 306. 

1857. — “ Your Lahore men have done 
nobly. I should like to embraco them; 
Donald, Roberts, Mac, and Dick are, all of 
them, pucca trumps."— Lord Lawrence, in 
Life, ii. 11. 

1869. —“. . . there is no surer test by 
which to measure the prosperity of the 
people than the number of pucka bouses 
that are being built,”— Report of a Sub- 
Committee on Proposed Indian Census. 

This application has given rise to a sub¬ 
stantive pucka, for work of brick and 
mortar, or for the composition used as 
cement and plaster. 

1727.—“Fort William was built on an 
irregular Tetragon of Brick and Mortar, 
called Puckab, which is a. Composition of 
Brick-dust, Lime, Molasses, and cut Hemp, 
and when it cornea to be dry, it is as hard 
and tougher than firm Btone or Brick."— 
A. Hamilton, ii 19; [ed. 1744, ii. 7]. 

The word was also sometimes used 
substantively for “pucka pice ” (see 

OUTCHA). 

c. 1817.—" 1 am sure I strive, and strive, 
and yet last month I could only lay by eight 
rupees and four puckers. ’ ’—Mrs. Sherwood’s 
Stories, 66. 

In (Stockdale'a) Indian Vocabulary 
of 1788 we And another substantive 
use, but it was perhaps even that in¬ 
accurate. 


1788.—“Pucka—A putrid fever, generally 
fatal in 24 hours.” 

Another habitual application of 
pucka and cutcha distinguishes be¬ 
tween two classes of weights and 
measures. The existence of twofold 
weight, the pncka ser and the cutcha, 
used to be very general in India. It 
was equally common in Medieval 
Eurojpe. Almost every city in Italy 
had it-; libra grossu and libra sottile 
(e.g. see Pegulotti , 4, 34, 153, 228, Ac.), 
ami we ourselves still have them, 
under the names of j.wnnd avoirdupois 
and pound troy. 

1673.—“The Maund Pucka at Agra is. 
double as much (as the Surat Manna)." — 
Fryer, 205. 

1760.—“ Lcs pacca coesea . . . repondent 
k une lieuo do l isle de France."— Lett. Edif. 
xv. 189 

1803.—“If the rice should be sent to 
Ooraygaum, it should be in sufficient quan¬ 
tities to give 72 pucca seers for each load." 
— Wellington, IF.sp. (ed. 1837), ii. 43. 

In the next ({notation the terms 
apply to the temporary or permanent 
character of the appointments held. 

1866.—“ Susan. Well, Miss, (dou’t wonder 
you're so fond of him. He is such a sweet 
young man, though be is cutcha. Thank 

oodness, my young man is pucka, though 

e is only a suliordmate Government Salt 
C'howkee."— Trnel u , *n. The Dawk Bungalow, 
222. 

The remaining quotations are ex¬ 
amples miscellaneous use : 

1853.—“‘Well, Jonkyna, any nows?' 

‘ Nothing pucka that 1 know of.’ “—Out¬ 
field, ii. 57. 

1866.—“1 cannot endure a swell, evon 
though his whiskers are pucka.”- Trevelyan, 
The Dawk Bungalow, in Fraser, lxxiii. 220. 

The word has spread to China'. 

“ Dis pukka sing-song makes show 

How swart man make mistake, galow.” 

Letand, Pidgin English Sing-Song, 64. 

P 7CKAULY, s ; also PUCKAtTL. 
Hind, jtedchdll, ‘a water-carrier,* In 
N. India the paJchdl [Skt. payat, ‘water,* 
khalla, ‘ skin ’] is a large water-skin 
(an entire ox-hide) of some 20 gallons 
content, of whfen a pair are carried 
by a bullock, and the pakhdll is the 
man who fills the skins, and supplies 
the water thus. In the Madras Drill 
Regulations for 1786 (33k ten puckAUes 
are allowed to a battalion, (Sea al» 
Williamson’s V. M. (1810), i 2t9.) 
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[1538. —Referrcag to the preparation* for 
the siege of Diu, “which they broughtfrom 
all the well* on the island hy all the bullocks 
they could collect with their water-skins, 
which they call pacals ( Pacai*)." — CmUo, 
Deo. V. Bk. iii. cb. 2.] 

1780.—“There is another very necessary 
establishment to the European corps, which 
is two bucoalles to each company: these are 
two huge leathern bags for holding water, 
dung upon the back of a bullock. . . ."— 
MtM.ro'* Narrative, 183. 

1803. —“It (water) is brought by means 
of bullocks in leathern hags, called here 
poekally begs, a certain number of which 
u attached to every regiment and garrison 
in India. Black fellows called Puclcauly- 
bm are employed to fill the bags, and 
drive the bullocks to the quarters of the 
different Europeans. ”— Per deal’* Ceylon, 102. 

1804. — “ It would be a much better 
arrangement to give the adjutants of corps 
an allowance of 26 rupees per mensam, to 
qppply two puck&lie men, and two bullocks 
with bags, for each company. Wellington, 
iii. 600. 

1813.—“ In cities, in the armies, and with 
Europeans on country excursions, the water 
for drinking is usually carried in large 
leather begs called p&caulies, formed by 
the entire slrin of an ox.”— Forbet, Or. Mem. 

ii. 140; [2nd ed. i, 416]. 

1342.—“1 lost no time in confidentially 
communicating with Capt. Oliver on the 
subject of trying some experiments as to 
the possibility of conveying empty ‘puckalls ’ 
and ' mUMUOks * by sea to Sues. -— Sir U. 
Arthur, in JSlUnborouyh’s Ind. Admin. 219. 

[1860.—“On the reverse flank of couii>an>es 
march the FickalUers, or men driving bul¬ 
locks, carrying large leather bags tilled with 
water. . . .”— Hervey, Ten years in India, 

iii. 335.] 

PUCKEROW, v. This is properly 
the imperative of the Hind, verb 
pakrdnd, * to cause to be seized,’ paJcrdo, 
'cause him to be seized’; or perhaps 
‘more correctly of a compound verb 
pakardo, 'seize and come, or in our 
idiom, ‘Go and seize,’ But puckerow 
belongs essentially to the dialect of the 
European soldier, and in that becomes 
of itself a verb * to pucherow,' i.e. to lay 
hold of generally of a recalcitrant 
native). The conversion of the Hind, 
imperative into an Anglo-Indian verb 
infinitive, is not uncommon; compare 
feutow, dumbeow, gubbrow, lugow, 

&C. 

1866,—“ Fanny, I am outoha no longer. 
Sutly you will allow a lover who is pucka 
to packero t "—Trevelyan, The Dawk Bunga- 
few, 800. 

PUBIPATAN, mp. The name of 
a very did seaport of Malabar, which 


has now ceased to have a place in the 
Maps. It lay lietween Cannanore and 
Calicut, and must have been near the 
Waddakare of K. Johnston’s Royal 
Atlas, fit appears in the map in 
Logan’s Malabar as Put uppatanam or 
Putappanam.) The name is Tamil, 
Puduvattana, ‘New City.’ Compare 
true form of Pondicherry. 

c. 545.—“The most notable places of 
trade are these . . . and then five marts of 
Mall from which pepper is exported, to 
wit, Parti, Manga ruth (see MANGALORE) 
Salopatana, N&lopatana, Pudopatana. ...” 
— Cosmo* Indicopleueta, Bk. xi. (see in 
Cathay, ko. p. clxxviii.). 

c. 1342.—“ Buddfattan, which ia a con¬ 
siderable city, situated upon a great estuary. 

. . . The haven of this city is one of the 
finest; the water ia good, the betel-nut is 
abundant, and ia exported -thence to India 
and China ."—Ifm Jiotuta, iv. 87. 

c. 1420.—“A quarursus se diebus viginti 
terrestri vifi contulit ad urbem portumljue 
maritimum nomine Pudifetaneam. Conti, 
in 1‘oggio, <U Var. Port. 

1516.— “. . . And passing those places 
you eome to a river called Pudripatan, in 
which there is a good place having many 
Moorish merchants who possess a multitude 
of Bhips, and here begins the Kingdom of 
Calicut."— Barbosa, in Jtamnrio, i. f. Sllr. 
See also in Stanley's Barbosa Pudopatani, 
and in Tohfat-ul- Mujahideen, by Rowlandson, 
pp. 71, 157, where the name ( Budfattan) is 
misread Buduftun. 

[PUG, s. Hind, png, Skt. padaka, 
‘a foot’; in Anglo-Indian use the 
footmarks of an animal, such as a 
tiger. 

[1831.—“. . . sanguine we were some¬ 
times on the report of a burn pug from the 
shikaree." — Orient. Sport. Mag. reprint 
1873, ii. 178. 

[1882.—“Presently the large square 'png’ 
of the tiger we were in search of appeared.” 
—Sander ton, Thirteen. Vears, 30.] 

PUGGRY, PUGGERIE, a Hind. 
pagri, 'a turban.’ The term being 
often used in colloquial for a scarf of 
cotton or silk wound round the hat 
in tnrban-form, to protect the bead 
from the sun, both the thing and name 
have of kite years made tneir way to 
England, and may be seen in London 
shop-windows. 

o. 1200. —“ Prithirftja . . . wore a pagari 
ornamented with jewels, with a splendid 
ton. In his ears he wore pearls; on hi* 
neck a pearl necklace.” —Viand Bexrdax 
B.T. by Beam**, Ind. Ant, i. 282. 

[1627.--“. . • I had it is the oomiaoo 
mode of the Baatem People to shave the 
head all savs a long lock wbuoh superstitiously 
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1673. —"They are distinguished, some 
according to the consanguinity they claim 
with Mahomet, as a Siad is akin to that 
Impoelure, and therefore only assumes to 
himself a Green Vest and Psskny (or 
Turbat). . . .''—Fryer, 93; [comp. 113). 

1689.—“ . . . with a Puggaree or Turbant 
upon their Heads."— {hiington., 314. 

1871. — “They (the Negro Police in 
Demarara) used frequently to be turned 
out ’to parade in George Town streets, 
dressed in a neat uniform, with white 
puggriea framing in their ebony faces."— 
Jenkins, The. Citolte. 

PUGGY, s. Hind. pagl (not in 
Shakespear’s Diet., nor in Platts), from 
pag (see PUG), ‘the foot.’ A profes¬ 
sional tracker; the name of a caste, 
or rather an occupation, whose business 
-is to track thieves by footmarks and 
the like. On the system, see Burton, 
Sind Revisited, i. 180 seqq. 

[1824.—“ There ore in some of the districts 
of Central India (as in Guzerat) puggees, 
who hare small fees on the village, and 
whoee business it is to trace thieves by the 
print of their feet.”— Malcolm, Central India, 
2nd ed. ii. 19.) 

1879. —“Good puggies or trackers should 
be employed to follow the dacoits during 
the daytime." —Times of India, Overland 
Suppt., May 12, p. 7. 

PtJHTJR, PORE, PYRE, &c., s. 
Hind, pahar, pahr, from Skt. prahara. 

* A fourth part of the day ana of the 
night, a watch * or space of 8 gharU (see 

GBUSRY). 

c. 1526. — “The natives of Hindostkn 
divide the night and day into 60 parts, each 
of Which they denominate a (Iherl; they 
likewise divide the night into 4 parts, and 
the day into the same number, each of 
which they call a Pahar or watch, which 
the Persians call a PAs.”—Baber, 331. 

[c. 1590.—“ The Hindu philosophers divide 
the day and night into four parts, each of 
which they call a pahr."— Ain, ed. Jarrett, 
iii. 15.) 

1633. Par." Sec under GBURBY. 

1678.—“Pore." Bee under GONG. 

1803.—“ I have some Jasooaos selected 
by Giri. C’s brahmin for their stupidity, that 
they might not pry into state secrets, who 

S o to Smdia’s camp, remain there a phaur 
t fear,,.."— M. JClphinttone, in Life, i. 62. 

PUXJL, S. In Tamil pillai, Makyil. 
fOlct, ‘ child ’; the .title of a superior 
ehlSs oi (so-called) SQdras, {especially j 


euvuu}. In. Cochin and Travancora v 
it corresponds with Ndyar (see WJhIM'p 
It is granted by the sovereign, and 
carries . exemption from customary 
manual labour. 

1553.—* f . . . pulas, who are the gentle¬ 
men ” (fdalyos). — Castanheda, iv. 2. 

‘[1726. — “O Saguate qua o Commendor 
tinha remetido como gristnavs amim e as 
Pulamares temoaca recebid."— Itatijiratim, 
in Logan, Malabar, iii. 13.) 

PULICAT, n.p. A town ou the 
M of Iras coast, which was long the seat 
of a Dutch factory. Bp., Caldwell’s 
native friend Seshagiri Sastri gives 
the proper name as pala- Vilkildu, * old 
Velkadu or Verkadu,’ the last a place- 
name mentioned in the Tamil Sivaite 
Tevdram (see also Valentijn bulow). 
[The Madras Glass, gives Pashaverk, 
Teddu, ‘old acacia forest,’ which is cor¬ 
roborated by Dr. Hultzscli (Epigraphies 
Indira, i. 398).] 

1519,—“And because he hud it much in 
charge to obtain all the lac (a lucre) that he 
could, the Governor learning from mer¬ 
chants that much of it was brought to the 
Coast of Choroinandel by the vessels of 
Pegu and Martaban which visited that coast 
to procure painted cloths and other coloured 
goods, such as are made in Paleacatf, 
which is on the coast of Choroinandel, 
whence the traders with whom the Governor 
spoke brought it to Cochin ; be, having got 
good information on the whole matter, sent 
a cortain Frolcntine (sir, froUntim) called 
Pcro TSscroeo, whom he know, and who was 
good st trade, to Vic factor on the coast 
of Choromandel. . . ."—Correa, ii. 667. 

1533. — “The said Armenian, having 
already been at the oity of Paleeaate, which 
is in the Province of Choromandel and the 
Kingdom of Bianaga, when on bis way to 
Bengal, and having information of the 
place where the body of S. Thomas was 
said to be, and when they arrived‘at 
the port of Paleacate the wind was against 
their going on. . . ."—Burros, III. vii. 11. 

[1611.—“The Dutch had settled a factory 
at Pellaflata."— Danners , Letters, i. 133: in 
Foster, ii. 83, Pollicat.) 

1726. —“Then we come to Palleam ll’edam 
Caddoe, called by us for shortness PaUea- 
catta, which means in Malabar* 'The old 
Fortress,’ though most commonly we call 
it Castle Geldria.” — Valentijn, CKor&m. 13, 

„ “The route I took me along the 
strip of country between Porto Vevo and 
PaleiacaMa. This long journey 1 travelled 
on foot; and preached in more than a 
hundred places. . . ."—Letter qf Urn Mite 
iionary SckaUze, July 10, ip Notices qf 
Madras, Ac., p. 20. 

1727. —“Foltoat is the next flew of Note 
to the Oity and Colony of Fort 8t Qeeeyc* 
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. . . It ia strangtbnetfwifch two Forts-one 
contains a few DutflK aeldiers for fc* Garr 
'rison, the other is commanded by ah Officer 
belonging to the Mogul,” — A. Hamilton, 
i. 372, [ed. 1744]. 

[1813. — “ Polecat handkerchiefs.” See 
under PIECE-GOODS.] 

PULTUN, s. Hind, paltan, a cor¬ 
ruption of Battalion, possibly with 
some confusion of platoon or pdfoton. 
The S. India form is jmtaulam, patdlam. 
It is the usual native word for a 
regiment of native infantry ; it is 
never applied to one of Europeans. 

1800. —“ All I can say ia that I am ready 
primed, and that if all matters suit f shall 
go off with a dreadful explosion, and shall 
probahly destroy some campoos and pultons 
which have been’ indiscreetly pushed across 
the Kistna."— A. Wellesley to T. Mmuro, in 
Mem. of Man to, by A rbutknot, Ixix. 
^[1895.— “I know lots of Sahibs in a pul- 
toon at Bareilly.” — Mr* Crokrr, Village 
TnUs and Jungle Tragedies, 60.] 

PULWAH, PULWAR, s. One of 

the native boats used on the rivers of 
Bengal, carrying some 12 to 1.1 tuns, 
llind. jHihnir. [For a drawing see 
Grierson, Bihar Village Life, p. 42.] 

1735.—“. . . We observed a which 
had come out of .Sri inhoo river, making for 
Patna : the commandant detached two 
light pulwaara after her. . . Hohrell , 

Hist, raest*, kc., i. 69. 

[1767---“. . . a Peon came twice to 
Noon-golah, to apply for polwars. . . 

— Verr/st, View of Bengal, App. 197-1 

1780.—" Besides this boat, a gentleman 
is generally attended by two others , a pul- 
wajk for the accommodation of the kitchen, 
and a smaller boat, a paunchway " (q.v.).— 
Hodges, p. 39. 

1782.—“To be sold, Three New Dacca 
Pulwars. 60 feet long, with Houses in the 
middle of oa.ch.”-~ IiuIm Gazitte, Aug. 31. 

1824.— “ The gh&t offered a scone of bustle 
and vivacity which I by no means expected. 
There wore so many budge rows and pul¬ 
wars, that we had considerable difficulty 
to find a mooring place.”— Heber, ed. 1844, 
i. 131. 

1860. — “Tlio Pulwar is a smaller de¬ 
scription of native travelling boat, of neator 
build, and less rusticity of character, some¬ 
times used by a single traveller of humble 
means, and at others serves as rook-boat 
and accommodation for servants accompany¬ 
ing one of the largo kind of boats. . . 
Grant, Rural Life in. Bengal, p. 7, with an 
illustration. 

PULWAUN, & P.—H. jxMwdn, 
[which properly means ‘ a native of 
ancient Persia* (see PAHLA.VI). Mr. 
3 A 


Skeat notes that in Malay the word 
becomes pahldwam, probably from a 
confusion with Malay <ft van, ‘to fight’]. 
A champion; a professed wrestler or 
man of strength. 

[1753. — “. . . the fourth, and least 
numerous of these bodies, were choioe men 
of the Pehlevana. . . .”— Hammy, iii. 104. 

[1813. — “When his body has by these 
means imbibed an additional portion of 
vigour, he is dignified by the appellation 
of Pnhlwan."— Broughton, Letters, ed. 1892, 
p. 165.] 

1828. — “I added a pehliv&n or prize¬ 
fighter, a negro whose teeth were filed into 
saws, of a temper as ferocious os his aspect, 
who could throw any man of hia weight to 
the ground, carry a jackass, devour a sheep 
whole, cat fire, and make a fountain of hw ' 
inside, so as to act as a spout.” — Jlttjji 
Baba in England, i. 15. 

PUN, s. A certain number, of 
cowries, generally B0 ; Hind, papa. 
(See under COWRY). The Skt. pana is 
* a stake played for a price, a sum,’ and 
| hence both a coin (whence fan am, q.v.) 
i and a certain amount of cowries. 

1554. — “ Pons.” (dee under PORTO 
PIQUENO.l 

1683.—“ 1 was this day advised that Mr. 
Charnock putt off Mr. Ellis’s Cowries at 
34 pund to ye Rupee in {iavment of all ye 
Peons and Servants of the Factory, whereas 
38 punds are really Ixwght by him for a 
Rupee. . . ."—Hedges, Diary, Oct. 2; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 1221 

1760.—“ We uow take into consideration 
the relief of the menial servants of this 
Settlement, respecting the exorbitant price 
of labor exacted from them by tailors, 
washermen, and liarbers, which appear in 
near a quadruple (proportion compared 
with the prices paid in 1755. Agreed, that 
after the 1st of April they be regulated aa 
follows *. 

“ No tailor to demand for making : 

1 Jamma, more than 3 annas. 

# * « * * 

1 pair of drawers, 7 pun of cowries. 

No washerman: 

1 corge of pieces, 7 pun of cowries. 

No barber for shaving a si ngle person, 
more than 7 gundas” (see COWRY).— Ft. 
William Comas., March 27, in Long, 209. 

PUNCH, .*5. This beverage, accord- 
j ing to the received etymology, was 
named from the Pers. panj, or Hind, 
and Mahr. punch, both meaning ‘ five ’ ; 
liecanse composed of five ingredients, 
viz. arrack, sugar, lime-juice, spice, 
and water. Fryer may lw considered 
. to give something like historical 
i evidence of its origin ; but there is 
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also something of Indian idiom in the 
summation. Thus a famous horse- 
medicine in Upj>er India is known 
as battisi, because it is supposed to con¬ 
tain 32 0 battle ’) ingredients. Schiller, 
in his Punachlted, sacrificing truth to 
trope, omits the spiie and makes the 
ingredients only 4: “ Vier Elemente 
Innig gesellt, Bilden das Leben, Bauen 
dieWelt,’* 

The Greeks also had a “ Punch,” 
irerrarXia, as is shown in the quota¬ 
tion from Atlienaeus. Their mixture 
does not sound inviting. Littr4 gives 
the etymology correctly from the Pers. 
panj , but the 5 elements d la franfam , 
as tea, sugar, spirit, cinnamon, and 
lemon-peel,—no water therefore ! 

Some such compound appears to 
have been in use at the beginning of 
the 17th century under the name of 
Lfcrkin (q.v.). Both Dutch and French 
travellers in the East during that 
century celebrate the beverage under 
a variety of names which amalgamate 
the drink curiously with the vessel in ' 
which it was brewed. And this com¬ 
bination in the form of Bole-ponjis 
was adopted as the title of a Miscellany 
published in 1851, by H. Meredith 
Parker, a Bengal civilian, of local 
repute for his literary and dramatic 
tastes. He had lost sight of the 
original authorities for the term, and 
bis quotation is far astray. We give 
them correctly below. 

o. 210.—“ On the feast of the Scirrha at 
Athens he (Aristodemus on Pindar) says a 
race was run by the young men. They ran 
tills race carrying each a vine-branch laden 
with grapes, such as is called Otckvt; and 
they ran from the temple of Dionysus to 
that of Athena Bairns And the winner 
reoefereaa cup such as is called ‘Five-fold,’ 
and of this he partakes joyously with the 
bend of his comrades. But the cup is 
called wtrr*ir\6a because it contains wine 
and honey and cheese and flour, and a little 
oil."— Atnenuens, XI. xcii. 

1638.— “This voyage (Gombroon to Surat.) 
... we accomplished in 19 days. , . . We 
drank English beer, Spanish sack, French 
wine, Indian spirit, and good English water, 
ami made good Pnleponxen. ’’—Mandehlo, 
(Dutch ed. 1668), p. 24. The word Pale- 
pum seems to have puzzled the English 
translator (John Davis, 2nd ed. 1669), who 
has “exopllent good sack, English beer, 
Prenxk wines, Arak, and other refreshments." 
(p. 10). 

1668.— 41 BoUeponge est vn mot Anglois, 
qui eignifle vne boisson dont lee Anglois 
vaeat anx Tndes faite de sucre, sue de 
Union, eau do vie, fteur de musaade, et 


biscuit roty.”— De la Bo\Ulays-le~0otu, ed. 
1667, p. 684. 

[1868.—“Arriued this place where found 
the Baser almost Burnt and many of the 
People almost starued for want of Foode 
which caused much Sadnes in Mr. Charnock 
and my Selfe, but not soe much' as the 
absence of your Company, which wee haue 
often remembered in a bowle of the clearest 
Punch, hauing noe better liquor.**— Hedges, 
Diary, Hak. Boo. iii. oxiv.] 

1659.—“ FMrs Dritte, Palo bunze getitu- 
liret, von balb Wasser, halb Brantwein, 
dreyssig, vierzig Iimonien, deren Kornlein 
ausgespeyet warden, und ein wenig Zucker 
eingeworfen; wie dem Geschmaak so an- 
genehm nioht, also auch dor Gesundbeit 
nicht.”— Saar, ed. 1672, 60. 

[1662.—“ Amongst other spirituous drinks, 
as Punch, Ac., they gave us Oanarie that 
had been carried to and fro from the Indies, 
which was indeed incomparably good." — 
Evelyn , Diary , Jan. 16,] 
c. 1666.—“ NeSnrooins depuis qu’ils (les 
Anglois) ont donn£ ordre, aussi bien q*e 
les Hollandois, que leurs equipages ne 
boirent point tent de Bouleponges . . . il 
n’y a pas tent de maladies, et il ne leur 
meurt plus tent de monde. Bonleponge 
est un certain breuvago romposd d'arac . . . 
avec du sue de limous, de reau, et un peu 
de muscade rapde dessus: il est asses 
agrd&ble an gout, mais e’est la pesto du 
corps et de la santd."— Bernier, ed. 172:1, ii, 
335(Eng. Tr. p. 141); [ed. Constable, 441]. 

1670. — “ Doch als men zekere arulere 
drank, die zij Paleponts noemen, daar- 
tusseben drinkt, ro word hot quaat enigsins 
geweert," — Andriess, 9. Also at p. 27, 
“Paleponts. ’ 

! W.‘ find this blunder of the com- 

J pound word transported again to 
‘ England, and explained as a ‘hal’d 
word.’ 

1672. — Padre Vincenzo Maria describes 
the thing, but without a name : 

“There are many fmites to which the 
Hollanders and the English add a certain 
beverage that they oompound of lemon* 
juice, aqua-vitae, sugar, and nutmegs, _ to 
quench tnoir thirst, and this, in my belief, 
augments not a little the evil influence."— 
Viaggio , p. 103. 

1673. —“ At Nerule is the best Arach or 
Nepa (see JSIPA) de. t/oa, with which the 
English on this Geest make that enervating 
liquor called Paunch (which is Indastan 
for Five), from Five Ingredients *, as the 
Physicians name their Composition Diapefu*; 
or from four things, DiaUssaron." — Fryer, 
167. 

1674. — “ Palapuntx, a kind of Indian 
drink, consisting of Aqua-vitae, Rose-water, 
juyoe of Citrons and Sugar."— 0lossographia, 
sc., by T. E. 

[1675.—“ Dmnk part of their bottles of 
Punch (a liquor very strange to me)."—If, 
Tsonge, Diary, Jane 1.} 
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1682. -“ Some (of tile CMnen io Batavia) 

also nil Sugar-bear, m wall as cooked dishes 
and Sury (aaa BUBA), arak or Indian 
brandy; wherefrom they make Mustak and 
Pollepons, as the Englishmans cal! it." — 
Nieunoff, She en Lant-Reue, ii. 217. 

1683. —“. . . Our owne people and ma¬ 
riners who are now very numerous, and 
insolent among us, and (by reason of Piuch) 
every day give disturbance." — Sedate, 
Diary, Oct. 8 ; [Hak. 8oc. i. 123]. 

1688. —“. . . the soldiers as merry as 
Punch could make them."—In Wlux.hr, i. 
187. 

1689. —“Bengal (Arak) is much stronger 
spirit than that of Goa, tbo’ both are made 
use of by the Europeans in making Punch." 
— Omngton, 237-8. 

1694. — “If any man comes into a vic¬ 
tualling house to drink punch, he may 
demand one quart good Goa atai, half a 
pound of sugar, ana half a pint of good 
lime water, and make his own punch. . . .” 
—Order Book of Bombay Govt., quoted by 
A nderson, p. 281. 

1705.—“On lion repos chez les Anglais 
ne se fait point sans bonne ponse qu'on sert 
dans un grand vase ."—Siear Lv.itHa', Voy. 
aux Grande* lodes , 29. 

1771.—“Hence every one (at Madras) 
has it in his Power to eat well, tho‘ he can 
afford no other Liquor at Moats than 
Punch, which is the common Drink among 
Europeans, and here made in the greatest 
Perfection."— LocLyer, 22. 

1724.—“Next to Drams, no Liquor de¬ 
serves more to be stigmatised and banished 
from the Repasts of the Tender, Vahivdi- 
luiry, and Studious, than Punch." — G. 
Cheyne, An JBssay on Health and Longevity, 
p. J». 

1791.—“Dfcs quo 1’Anglais eut cess6 de 
manger, le Paria . . . fit un signe h » 
femme, qui anporta . . . une grande cale- 
baaae pieme de punch, qu'elle avoit pre¬ 
paid, pendant le aouper, avec de 1’eau, et 
du jus de citron, ot du jus de oanne de sucre. 

. . .”— B. de St. Diene, ChautnGre In- 
dtenne, 56. . i 

PUNCH-HOUSE, & An Inn or 
Tavern; now the term is chiefly used 
by natives (sometimes in the hybrid 
form Punch-ghar, [which in Upper 
India is- now transferred to the meet¬ 
ing-place of a Municipal Board]) at the 
Presidency towns, and applied to houses i 
frequented by seamen. Formerly the 
vroru was in general Anglo-Indian 
ttse. [In the SUnits the Malay Panty 
haus is, according to Mr. Skeat, still 
in use, though obolescent.] 

(1861.-“. . . the Commandora visiting 
us, wee delivering him smother examination 
•of a Peraee (Pareee), who kept a Punch* 
bouse, where the murder was committed, 

. . ."—Porreet, Bombay Letters, Home Series, 
1* 189.] 


1071-2.-“ It to likewise eoardered and 

declared hereby that no Victnallar, Panch- 
hmna, or other house of Entertainment 
shall be permitted to make stoppage at the 
pay day of their wages. . . .— Rules, in 
Wheeler, Hi. 423. 

1676. —Major Puofale's “Proposals to the 
Agent about the young men at Metchle- 
patam. *= 

“That some pecuniary mulct or fine be 
imposed . . . for misdemeanours. 

* • # • • 

“6. Going to Punch or Back-houSM 
without leave or warrantable occasion. 

“Drubbing any of the Company’s Peons 
or servants. 

* * * * • 


—In Notes and Ext*., No. I. p. 40. 

1688.—“. . . at his return to Achen he 
constantly frequented an English Punch- 
house, spending his Gold very freely."— 
Dampier, ii. 134. 

,, “Mrs. Francis, wife to the late 
Lieutenant Francis killed at Hoogly by the 
Moors, made it her petition that she might 
keep a Punch-house for her maintenance." 
—In Wheeler, j. 184. 

1697.—“ Monday, 1st April . . . Mr. 
Cheesely baring in a Punch-house, upon a 
quarrel of word*, drawn his Sword . . . and 
being taxed therewith, he both doth own 
and justify the drawing of the sword . . . 
it thereupon ordered not to wear a sword 
while here.”—In Wheeler, i. 820. 

1727-—“. . . Of late no small Pains and 
Charge have been bestowed on its Buildings 
(of the Fort at Tellichery); but for wb&t 
Reason I know not . . . unless it be for 
small Vessels ... or to protect the Com- 

E say's Ware-house, mid a small Punch- 
Ouse that stands on the Sea-shore. . . ." 
— A. Hamilton, i. 299 [ed. 1744]. 

1789.—"Many ... are obliged to take 
up their residence in dirty punch-houses." 
— Afunro's Narrative, 22. 

1810.—“The best bouse of that descrip¬ 
tion which admits boarders, and which are 
oommonly called Punch-houses.”— Williem- 
eon, V.At. i. 135. 


PUNOHAYET, s. Hind.jwncftrfpn*, 
from pdnek, ‘five.’ A council (pro¬ 
perly of 5 persons) assembled as a 
Court of Arbiters or Jury ; or as a 
committee of the people of a village, 
of the memliers of a Caste, or what¬ 
not, to decide on questions interesting 
the body generally. 

1778.—“ The Honourable William Horn- 
BT, Esq., President and Governor of Hie 
Majesty's Castle mid Island of Bombay, Ac. 

“The humble Petition of the Managers 
of the Panohayet of Panis at Bombay...." 
— Dosambhai Prawyi, H. if the Pams, 1884, 
ii. 219. 

1810.—“The Parsees ... are governed 
by their own panchalt or village Council. 
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The word ponchalt literally means a Council 
of five, lmt that of the Quebres in Bombay 
ooosistB of thirteen of the principal mer¬ 
chants of the sect.”— Maria Graham , 41. 

1818. —"The carpet of justice was spread 
in the large open ball of the durbar, where 
the arbitrators assembled: there I always 
attended, and agreeably to anoient custom, 
referred the decision to a panchaect or jury 
of five persons.”— Forbes, Or. Mem., ii. 869; 
[in 2nd ed. (ii. 2) Panchaut]. 

1819. —"The punchayet itself, although 
in all but village causes it has the defeats 
before ascribed to it, possesses many ad¬ 
vantages. The intimate acquaintance of 
the members with the subject in dispute, 
and in many cases with the characters of 
the parties, must have made their decisions 
frequently correct, and . . . the judges 
being drawn from the body of the people, 
could act on no principles that were not 
generally understood.”— Kiphinstonc, in Life, 
fi. 89. 

1821.—"I kept up punohayeta because 
I found them ... I still think that the 
punchayet should on no account be 
dropped, that it is an excellent institution 
for dispensing justice, and in keeping up 
the principles of justice, which are less 
likely to he observed among a people to 
whom the administration of it is not at all 
intrusted.”— Ibid. 124. 

1826.—. . when he returns assemble 
a punchayet, and give this cause patient 
attention, seeing that Hybatty has justice.” 
—Pandurang ITtiri, 31; [ed. 1873, i. 42J. 

1832.— Bengal Regn. VI. of this year 
allows the judge of the Sessions Court to 
call in the alternative aid of a punchayet, 
in lieu of assessors, and so to dispense with 
the futwa. Bee LAW-OFFICER. 

1853.—“ From the death of Ruhjeet Singh 
to the battle of Sobraon, the Sikh Army was 
governed by ‘ Ponchayets ’ or ‘Punches' 
—committees of the soldiery. These bodies 
sold the Government to the Sikh chief 
who paid the highest, letting him command 
until murdered by some one who paid 
higher.”— Sir C. Napier, Defects of Indian 
Government, 69. 

1873 .—“The Council of an Indian Village 
Community most commonly consists of five 
persons ... the panchayet familiar to all 
who have the smallest knowledge of India.” 
— Maine, Early Hist, of Institutions, 221.' 

PUNDIT, s. Skt. pandita, ‘ a learned 
man.’ Properly a man learned in 
Sanskrit lore. The Pundit of the 
Supreme Court was a Hindu Law- 
Officer, whose duty it was to advise 
the English Judges when needful on 
questions of Hindu Law. The office 
became extinct on the constitution of 
the ‘High Court,’ superseding the 
Supreme Court and sudder Court, 
under the Queen’s Letters Patent of 
Hay 14,1862. 


In the Mahratta and Telegu coun¬ 
tries, the word Pa&dst is usually pro¬ 
nounced Parti (in English colloquial 
Punt) ; but in this form it has, as with 
many other Indian words in like case, 
lost its original significance, and be¬ 
come a mere personal title, familiar 
in Mahratta history, e.g. the N&nft 
Dhundopanf of evil fame. 

Within the last 30 or 35 years the 
term has acquired in India a peculiar 
application to the natives trained in 
the use of instruments, who have lieen 
employed beyond the British Indian 
frontier in surveying regions inacces¬ 
sible to Europeans. This application 
originated in the fact that two of the 
earliest men to be so employed, the 
explorations by one of whom acquired 
great celebrity, were masters of village 
schools in our Himalayan provinces. 
And the title Pundit is popularly em¬ 
ployed there much as Dominie used 
to be in Scotland. The Pundit who 
brought so much fame on the title 
was the Jate Nam Singh, C.S.I. [See 
Markham, Memoir of Indian Surreys, 
2nd ed. 148 seqq.~\ 

1574.—"I hereby give notice that ... I 
hold it good, and it is my pleasure, and 
therefore 1 enjoin on all the pandits (/wa¬ 
di few) and Gentoo physicians (phisicos gentios ) 
that they ride not through this City (of 
Goa) or the suburbs thereof on horseback, 
nor in andors and palanquins, on pain of 
paying, on the first offence 10 cruzados, and 
on ttao second 20, pent o sapat,* with the 
forfeiture of such horses, andors, or palan¬ 
quins, and on the third they shall become 
the galley-slaves of the King my Lord. ...” 
— Prod, of the Governor .4 ntonio Moris 
Barreto, in Archiv. Port. Orient. Fascic. 5, 
p. 899. 

1604.—. . Ilamando tilbien on ku com- 
pania los Pdditos, le presentaron al Nauabo.” 
— Guerrero, He fOf ion., 70. 

1616.—". . . Bracbmanae una cum Pan- 
ditis comparentes, simile quid iam inde ah 
orbia exordio in Indostane visum negant.” 
— Jarric, Thesaurus, iii. 81-82. 

* Peru o naval, i.r, 1 for the Biarsh, We cannot 
be certain of the meaning of this; but we may note 
that in IMS the King, as a favour to the city of 
Ooa, and for the commoriiiy of its shipping and 
the landing of goods, Ac., makes a grant "or the 
marsh Inundated with sea-water (do sapal alagado 
dagoa talmda) which extends along (he river-side 
from the houses of Antonio Correa to the houses 
of Afonso Plquo, which grant is to be perpetual 
... to serve for a landing-place and quay for the 
merchants to moor and repair their snipe, and to 
erect their bankehalle (farapiqaaikand never to be 
tnmed sway to any other purpose." Possibly the 
Ante went Into a fund for the drainage of this 
rnpnl and formation of landing-places. See Ardkiv. 
Port. Orient,, Faac. 9, pp. 180-181. 
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1663.—“A Pradat Brachman or Heathen 
Doctor‘whom I had pat to larva my Agth 

. . . would needs make his Panegynck . . . 
and at last eanoluded seriously witlf this: 
When you put your Foot into the Stirrup, My 
Lord, and when you march on Horseback in 
the front of the Cavalry , the Earth trembleth 
under your Feet, the eight Elephants that hold 
it up upon their Heads not being able 
to support' it.” — Bernier, E.T., 86; fed. 
Constable, 264]. 

1688.—“ Je feignis done d'etre malade, et 
d’avoir la ftfevre on fit venir aussitdt un 
Fandite ou m&Jicin Qentil ."—Dtllon, Rel. 
de I'Jnq. dr. Goa, 214. 

1785.—“ I can no longer bear to be at the 
mercy of our pandits, who deal out Hindu 
law as they please; and make it at reason¬ 
able rates, when they cannot find it ready 
made."—Letter of Sir IV. Jones, in Mem. 
by Ld. Teignmouth, 1807, ii. 67. 

1791.—“II 4tait au moment de s'embar- 
quer pour l’Angleterre, plain de perplexity 
et d’ennui, lorsque lea brames de B£nar6a 
lui apprirent quo le brame sup4rieur de la 
fameuse pagoda de Jagrenat . . . 6tait seul 
capable de resoudre toutes les questions de 
la Society royale de Londrea. C’4tait en 
effet le plus famous pandect, ou doeteur, 
dont on eftt jamais oui parler."— B. de St. 
Pierre, La Chaumilrr Indienne. The pre¬ 
ceding exquisite passage shows that the 
blunder which drew forth Macaulay’s flaming 
wrath, in the quotation lower down, was 
not a new one. 

1798.—“ . . . the most learned of the 
Pandits or Bramin lawyers, were called up 
from different parts of Bengal."— Jiavnal, 
Hist. i. 42. 

1856.—“ Besides . . . being a Pandit of 
learning, ho (Sir David Brewster) is a 
bundle of talents of various kinds."— Life 
and Letters of Sydney Dobell, ii. 14. 

1860.—“Mr. Visetelly next makes me 
say that the principle of limitation is found 
'amongst the Pandects of the Benares. 

. . .’ The Benares he probably supposes 
to be some Oriental nation. What he sup¬ 
poses their Pandects to be. 1 shall not 
presume to guess. ... If Mr. Visetelly 
had consulted the Unitarian Report, he 
would have seen that I spoke of the Pan¬ 
dits of Benares, and he might without any 
very long and costly research have learned 
where Benares is and what a Pundit is."— 
Macaulay, * Preface to his Speeches. 

1877. — “ Colonel Y-. Since Nain 

Singh’s absence from this country precludes 
my saving the pleasure of handing to him 
in person, this, the Victoria or Patron’s 
Medal, which has been awarded to him,. . . 
I beg to place it in your charge for trans¬ 
mission to the Pundit. ’’—A ddress by Sir R. 
AlcoeJk, Prest R. Oecg. Soo., May 2s. 

“Colonel Y—— in reply, mid: . . . 
Though I do not know Main Singh person¬ 
alty, I know his work. ... He is not a 
topographical automaton, or merely one of 
a great multitude <4 native employ6s with 
an avenge qualification. His observations 


have added a larger amount of important 
knowledge to the map of Ana than those of 
any other living man, and hii journals forth 
an exceedingly interesting book of travels. 
It will afford me greet pleasure to take 
steps for the transmission of the Medal 
through an official channel to the Pundit." 
— Reply to the President, same date. 

PUNJAUB, n.p. The name of the 
country between the Indus and the 
Sutlej. The modern Anglo - Indian 
province ao-called, now extends on one 
side up beyond the Indus, including 
Peshawar, the Derajat, &e., and on the 
other side up to the Jumna, including 
Delhi. [In 1901 the Frontier Districts 
were placed under separate administra¬ 
tion.] The name is Pere. Panj-db, 
‘Five Rivers.’ These rivers, as reck¬ 
oned, sometimes include the Indus, 
in which case the five are (1) Indus, 

(2) Jelam (see JELUM) or Benat, the 
ancient Vitasta which the Greeks made 
'T6d<noft ( Strabo) and TUSdsrrrp (Ptol .), 

(3) Chenab, ancient Chandrabdgha and 
Asiknt. Ptolemy preserves a corrup¬ 
tion of the former Sanskrit name in 
SarbapdX, but it was rejected by the 
older Greeks because it was of ill 
omen, i.e. probably because Grecized 
it would be ZavSpoyAyot, ‘the devourer 
of Alexander.’ The alternative Asikni 
they rendered ’A«<rirv*. (4) Ravi, the 
ancient Airdvati, 'Tipurys (Strabo), 
TSpaom/t (Arrian), “ASpis or 'PoiJafk* 
(Ptol.). (6) Bias, ancient Vipdsd,y<f>curis 
(Arrian), BqSdvtor (Ptol.). This ex¬ 
cluded the Sutlej, Satadru, Hesudru* 
of Pliny, Zapdfipot or ZaSdSpyt (Pt< l), 
as Timur excludes it below. We may 
take in the Sutlej and exclude the 
Indus, but we can hardly exclude the 
Chenab as Wassaf does below. 

No corresponding term is used by 
the Greek geographers. “Putandum 
est nomen mdbMadu Graecos aut 
omnino latuisse, aut casu qtiodam non 
ad nostra usque tempora pervemsBe, 
quod in tanta monumentorum ruina 
facile accidere potmfc” (Lassen, Pertia- 
potamia, 3). Lassen however has 
termed the country Pentepotamia in 
a learned Latin dissertation on its 
ancient geography. Though the actual 
word Panfib is Persian, and dates 
from Mahommedan times, the corre¬ 
sponding Skt. Panchamtdu is ancient 
•and genuine, occurring in the Mabd- 
bhdrata and Rdmdwma. The name 
Panj-db in older Mahommedan write* 
is applied to the Indus river, aftar 
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receiving the rivers of the country, 
which we call Punjaub. In that sense 
Paiy-nad, of equivalent meaning, is still 
occasionally used. [In S. India the 
term is sometimes applied to the 
country watered by the Tumbhadra, 
Wardha, Malprabha, Gatprabha and 
Kistna (Wilis, Hist. Sketches, Madras 
reprint, i. 405).] 

We remember in the ne\vspaj>ers, 
after the second Sikh war, the report 
of a speech by a clergyman in England, 
who spoke of the deposition of “the 
bloody Punjaub of Lahore.” 

B.c. X,. — “ Having explored the land of the 
Pahlavi and the country adjoining, there 
had then to be searched Panchanada in 
every part; the monkeys then explore the 
region of Kashmir with its woods of acacias," 
— KinAyana, Bk. iv. ch. 43. 

c. 940.—Mas'udl details (with no correct¬ 
ness) the five rivers that form the Mihrau 
or Ityius. He prooeeda: "When the Five 
Bivan which we have named have past the 
House of Gold which is MCI tan, they unite 
at a place three days distant from that city, 
between it and Mansfira at a place called 
Hoah&b.”— i. 377-8. ' 

c. 1000.—"They all (Sind, Jhailam, Irfiwa, 
Blab) combine with Hie Satlader (Sutlej) 
below MU 1 tin, at a place called Panjnad, 
or ‘ the junction of the five rivers.’ They 
form a very wide stream."— Al-Biruni, in 
Elliot, 1. 48. 

c. 1300.—"After crossing the Panj-fib, 
or five rivers, namely Sind, Jelam, the river 
rtf Lohtfwar (».«. of Lahore, viz. the RiivI), 
Satldt, and Blyah. . . ."— Wass&f, in Elliot, 
iii. 36. 


o. 1333.—"By the grace of God our cara¬ 
van arrived safe and Bound at BaaJ-ib, i.e. 
at the River of the Sind. Bani (panj) signi¬ 
fies ‘five,’ and Ob, ‘ Water y so that the 
name signifies ‘the Five Waters.* They 
flow into this great river, and water the 
country.”— 76* Batata, m. 91. 

- c. 1400.—"All these (united) riVers (Jelam, 
Chen&b, RAW, BiyAh, Sind) are called the 
Sind or PaaJ-Ab, and this’ river falls into 
the Persian Gulf near ThafcU.”— The Emp. 
Timur , in Elliot, iii. *76. 

[c. 1630.—"He also takes a Survey at 
Pang-ob . . "—Sir T. Herbert, ed. 1677, 
p. 63. He gives a list at the riven in p. 70. J 

1648.—". . . Paag-ab, the chief city of 
which is labor, is an excellent and fruitful 
province, for it is watered by the five riven 
of which we have formerly spoken.”— Van 
Twist, 8. 


" " The River of the ancient Indus, 

is by the Banians and Magols catted Pang 
ab, is. the Five Water*."— Ibid. i. 

1710,—" He found this ancient and htmoni 
city (Lahore) In the Province Pansobaan 
by the aide or the broad wad ih’ -abounding 
met Bari (for Ban).”— VaUntijn, iv. (At' 

tt), I **" 1 


1790. —" .Investigations of the religious 
ceremonies and customs of the Hindoos, 
writteh in the Carnatic, and In the Punjab, 
would in many r cases widely differ. ”— Farter, 
Preface to Journey. 

1793.—" The Province, of which Lahore Is 
the capital, is oftener named PanJab than 
Lahore.”— Rennelfs Memoir , 3rd ed. 82. 

1804.—" I rather think . . . that he (Hoi¬ 
ks r) will go off to the Pnnjaub- And what 
gives me stronger reason to think so is, that 
on the seal of his letter to me he calls him¬ 
self ‘ the Slave of Shah Mahmoud, the King 
of Kings.' Shah Mahmoud is the brother 
of ZemaunShah. He seized the muanud and 
government of Cauhul, after having defeated 
Zemaun Shah two or three years ago, and 
put out his eyes."— Wellington, Jjesp. under 
March 17. 

1815.—"Ho (Subagtageen.) . . . overran 
the fine province of the Punjaub, in his first 
expedition.” — Malcolm, Hist, of Persia, i. 
316. 

PUNKAH, a. Hiiul. pattkhu. 

a. In its original sense a jxirtnhle. 
fan, generally made from the leaf of 
the paAmyr* (Itoramis faMlifornii*. or 
‘fan-shaped’), the natural type and 
origin or the fan. Such pankhds in 
India are not however formed, as 
Chinese fans are, like those of our 
ladies; they are generally, whether 
large or small, of a bean-shape, with 
a part of the dried leaf-stalk adhering, 
which forms the handle. 

b. But the specific application in 
Anglo-Indian colloquial is to the large 
fixed and swinging /an, formed of 
cloth stretched on a rectangular frame, 
and suspended from the. ceiling, which 
i# used to agitate the air in hot 
weather. The date of the introduc¬ 
tion of this machine into India is not 
known to us. The quotation from 
Linachoten shows that some such ap¬ 
paratus was known in the 16th century, 
though this comes out clearly in the 
French version alone ; the original 
Dutch, and the old English translation 
are here unintelligible, and indicate 
that Linschoten (who apparently never 
was at Ormuz) was describing, from 
hearaay, something that he did not 
understand. More remarkable pas¬ 
sages are those which we take from 
Dozy, and from El - Fakhrl, which 
show that the true Anglo-Indian punka 
was known to the Arabs as early aa 
the 8th century. 

1710.-“ Aloft In a Gallery the Khw aits 
In his ohaire of State, aoco&pankkl with ill 
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Children and dhiefe Vizier ... no other 
without calling daring to goe vp to 1 dm, 
zaue onely two Pnnkawa to gather wind.”— 
W. Finch, in Pwrehat, i. 439. The word 
seems here to be used improperly for the 
men who plied the fans. We find also in the 
same writer a verb to punkaw : 

“. . . behind one punkawing, another 
holding his sword.”— ibid. 483. 

. 

Terry does not use the word: 

1816.—“. . . the people of better quality, 
lying or sitting on their Carpets or Pallets, 
have servants standing about them, who con¬ 
tinually beat the air upon them with Fla- 
beUa's, or Fans, of stinned leather, which 
kee|ie off the Ayes from annoying them, 
and cool them as thev lye."—Ed. 1665, 
p. 405. " ' 

1663. --“ On such occasions they desire 
nothing but . . . to lie down in some cool 
and shady place all along, having a servant 
or two to fan one by turns, with their great 
Pankas, or Fans.— Hemim, E.T., p. 76 ; 
[ed. Constable, 241J. 

1787.—“Over her head was held a pun- 
ker." —Sir <\ Maht, in Pari. Papers, 1821, 
‘ Hindoo Widows.' 


it moves on in its nocturnal journey.’ ” — 
Quoted by Ibn Khattilm, E.T. UL 91. 

“(1) The linen fan (i/vrwaka-t at Khaish) 
is a large piece of linen, stretched on a ' 
frame, and suspended from the ceiling of 
the room. They make use of it in Irik. 
Seo de Sacy’s Hariri, p. 474.”—Note by 
MacGhuti. de Slant, ibid. p. 92. 

c. 1800.—“One of the innovations of the 
Caliph Mans hr ( a.d. 758*774) was the Khaish 
of linen in summer, a thing which was not 
known before his time. But the S&s&oian 
Kings used in summer to have an apartment' 
freshly plastered (with clay) every day, 
which they inhabited, and on toe morrow 
another apartment Was plastered for them.” 
— El-Fakhri, ed. Ahhcardt, p. 188. 

1596.—“And (they use) instruments like 
swings with fans, to rock the people in, and 
to make wind for cooling, wnicn they call 
caUavmtos ."—Literal Transin. from Lin- 
schoten, ch. 6. 

1598,—“ And they vse certaine instru¬ 
ments like Waggins,’with hellowea, to beare 
j ail the people in, and to gather winde to 
| coole themselves withall which they call 
I f.'attaventvs." — Old English Translation, by 
| W. P., p. 16; [Hak. Soc. i. 52]. 


1809.—“ He . . . presented me . . . two | 
punloths. Lord VaJmtia, i. 428. j 

1881. —“ The chair of state, the sella gesta- j 
toria, in which the Pope is borne aloft, is the j 
ancient palanquin, of toe Roman nobles, 
and, of course, of the Roman Princes . . . 
the fans which go behind are the punkahs 
of the Eastern Emperors, borrowed from 
the Court of Persia. —Dean Stanley, Chris¬ 
tian Institutions, 207. 

b- 

c. 1150-60.— “Sous le nom de Kkaich on 
entend des Ctoffes de mauvais toile de lin 
qui servant k different* usages. Daus ce 
passage de Rhazhs (c. a.D. 900) ce sent des 
vontiluteurs faits de cot Itofre. Ceci se 
pratique de cette manifere: on on prond un 
morceau de la grandeur d’un tapis, un peu 
iua grand ou un peu plus petit selon les 
imonaions de la chambre, et on le rembourre 
nvee des nbjets qui out de la consistence et 
qui ne piient pas facilemont, par example 
avec du sparte. L’ayant ensuite suspendu 
au milieu de la chambre. on le fait tirer et 
I ocher douceiaent et oontimieliemcnt par un 
homme plac4 dans'le haut de 1'appartement. 
I>e cetto raanifero il fait beaucoup de vent et 
rafrniohit Fair. Queiquefois on le trempe 
dans de l'eau de rose, et alora il perfume 
Pair en mfime temps qu’il le mfrefehit.”— 
Ghmaire, sur It Mnn$auri, quoted in Doty et 
Enyelmann, p. 342. See also Doty, Sttppl. 
avx Diett. Antbes, s,v. Kkaich. 

1186. — “He (lbn Hamdun the Kfttib) 
once recited to me toe following piece of his 
composition, containing an enigmatical de¬ 
scription of a linen fan: ( l ) 

“ ' Fast and looee, it cannot touch what 
it tries to reach; though tied up it moves 
swiftly, and though a prisoner it is free. 
Fixed in ita plaoe it drives before it toe 
fentie breeze; though ita path lie closed up 


The Franch version is really a brief 
description of the punka: 

1610.—“ Ilsont aussi du Cattaventos qui 
sont certains instrument* pendus en Pair 
es quels se faisant donner le bransle ils font 
du vent qui les rafraichit.”—Ed. 1688, p. 17. 

The next also prhapa refers to a 
suspended punka: 

1662.—“. . . furnished also with good 
Cellars with great Flaps to stir the Air, for 
reposing in the fresh Air from 12 till 4 or 5 
of the Clock, when the Air of these Cellars 
begins to be hot and stuffing."— Bernier, 
p. 79 ; [ed. Constable, 247]. 

1807.—“As one small concern succeeds 
another, the punkah vibrates gently over 
my eyes.”— Lord JUinto in India, 27. 

1810.—“ Were it not for the punks, (a 
large frame of wood covered with cloth) 
which is suspended over every table, and 
kept swinging, in order to freshen toe air, 
it would be scarcely possible to sit out the 
melancholy ceremony of an Indian dinner.” 
— Maria Graham, 80. 

„ Williamson mentions that punkah* 
“were suspended in most dining halls,"— 
Vade Mecwo, i. 281. 

1823.—“ Punkas, large frames of light 
wood covered with white cotton, and looking 
not unlike enormous fire-boards, hung from 
the ceilings of the principal apartments. 
ffeber, ed. 1844, i. 28. 

1852.— 

“ Holy stones with scrubs and slaps 

(Our Christmas waits!) prelude the day; 

For holly and festoons of hey 

Swing feeble punkas,—or perhaps 

A wind sail dangles in collapse.” 

Christmas an board a P. and 0.,,HMr 
the Equator. 
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1875.—"The punkah flapped to and fro 
lazily overhead. — Chesney, The Dilemma, 
oh. xxxviii. 

Mr. Busteed observes: “ It is curious 
that in none of the lists of servants 
and their duties which are scattered 
through the old records in the last 
century (18th), is there any mention 
of the punka, nor in anv narratives 
referring to domestic life in India 
then, that have come under our notice, 
do we remember any allusion to its 
use. . . . The swinging punka, as 
we see it to-day, was, as every one 
knows, an innovation of a later period. 

. . . This dates from an early year in 
the present century."— Echoes of Old 
Calcutta, p. 115. He does not seem, 
however, to have found any positive 
evidence of the date of its introduction. 
(“Hanging punkahs are said by one 
authority to have originated in Cal¬ 
cutta by accident towards the close of 
the last (18tli) century. It is reported 
that a clerk in a Government office 
suspended the leaf of a table, which 
was accidentally waved to and fro by 
a visitor. A breath of cool air followed 
the movement, and suggested the idea 
which was worked out and resulted in 
the present machine ’’ {Carey, Good Old 
Days of John Company, i. 81). Mr. 
Douglas says that punkahs were little 
used by Europeans in Bombay till 
1810. They were not in use at 
Nuncomar’s trial in Calcutta (1775), 
Bombay and W. India , ii. 253.] 

PUNSAREE, s. A native drug- 
seller ; Hind, pansdrl. We place the 
word here partly because C. P. Brown 
says ‘it is certainly a foreign word,’ 
and assigns it to a corruption of dis- 
pensarium; which is much to be 
doubted. [The word is really derived 
from Skt. panyasdla, 'a market, ware¬ 
house.’] 

[1830.—“ Beside this, I purchased from a 
pansaree some application for relieving the 
pain of a bruise. — Fraser, The Persian 
Adventurer, iii. 23.] 

PURDAH, s. Hind, from Pers. 
parda, ‘a curtain’; a portifore; and 
especially a curtain screening women 
front the sight of men ; whence a 
woman of position who observes such 
rules of seclusion is termed parda- 
nishln , ‘one who sits behind a curtain,’ 
(See GOSHA.) 


1809. —"On the fourth [side) a purdah 
was stretched across."— Let. VaterUia, i. 100. 

1810. —“ If the disorder be obstinate, the 
doctor is permitted to approach the purdah 
(i.e. curtain, or screen) and to put At hand 
through a small aperture ... in order to 
feel the patient's pulse."— Williamson, V. M. 
i. 130. 

[1813.—“My travelling pabmkeen formed 
uiy bed, its purdoe or chintz covering ray 
curtains."— Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 109.] 
1878.—" Native ladies look upon the con¬ 
finement behind the purdah as a badge of 
rank, and also as a sign of chastity, and 
are exceedingly proud of it."— Life in the 
Mofussil, i. 113. 

(1900.—"Charitable aid is needed for the 
purdah women."— Pioneer Mail, Jan. 21.] 

PURDESEE, s. Hind, parades! 
usually written pardesi, ‘one from a 
foreign country.’ Intlie Bomliayarmy 
the term is universal lv applied to a 
sepoy from N. India. [In tne N.W.P. 
the name is applied to a wandering 
tribe of swindlers and coiners.] 

PURWANNA, PERWAUNA, a. 

Hind, from Pers. parwana, ‘ an order ; 
a grant or letter under royal seal ; a 
letter of authority from an official to 
his suliordinate ; a license or pass.’ 

1882.— "... we being obliged at the end 
of two months to pay Custom for the said 
goods, if in that time we did not procure a 
Phenr&nna for the Dvan of Doccn to excuse 
us from it."— tiedgee, Diarv, Oct. 10 ; [link. 
Soc. i. 34], 

1693.—". . . Egtnoro and Pursowaukuni 
were lately granted us by the Nabob’s pur- 
wannas.”— Wheeler, i. 281. 

1759.— "Perwanna, under the Coochuck 
(or the small seal) of the Nabob Vizier Ulnia 
Mfriock, Nizam ul Muluck Bahndour. to 
Mr. John Spenser.”—In Cambridge's Ant. of 
the War. 230. (See also quotation under 
HOSBbLHOOKUM.) 

1774.—" As the peace has been so lately 
concluded, it would be a satisfaction to the 
Rajah to receive your parwaana to this 
purpose before the departure of the caravan/’ 
— Bogle's Diary, in Markhams Tibet, p. 50. 
But Mr. Markham changes the spelling of 
his originals. 

PUTCHOCK, s. Thb is the trade- 
name for a fragrant root, a product of 
the Himalaya m the vicinity of Kash¬ 
mir, and forming an article of export 
from both Bombay and Calcutta to 
the Malay countries and to China, 
where it is used as a chief ingredient 
of the Chinese pastille-rods commonly 
called jostick. This root was recog¬ 
nised by the famous Garcia de Orta as 
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the Coitm of the ancients. The latter 
tuck their word from the Ski. kusthtt, 
by a modification of which na me— tut 
—it is still known and used as a medi¬ 
cine in Upper India. De Orta speaks 
of the plant as growing about Mandu 
and Cnitore, whence it was brought 
for sale to Ahmadabad ; but his in¬ 
formants misled him. The true source 
wus traced in situ by two other illus¬ 
trious men, Itoyle and Falconer, to a 
plant belonging to the N. O. (Jumvosi- 
tne, Saussurea Xappe, Ularke, for which 
Dr. Falconer, not recognising the genus, 
had proposed the name of Auckutndia 
Oust, us verus, in honour of the then 
Governor-General. The Cost us is a 
gregarious plant, occupying open, 
sloping sides of the mountains, at an | 
elevation of 8000 to 9000 feet. See 
article by Falconer in T-ruus. Litin. 
Soc. xix. 23 - 31 . 

The trade-name is, according to 
Wilson, the Telugu patch'rhdkn, ‘green 
leaf,’ but one does not see how this 
applies. (Is there, perlinjis, some coh- 
fusion with Pntrh { see PATCHOULI). 
De Orta speaks as if the word, which 
he writes pucho . were Malay. Though 
neither Crawfurd nor Favre gives the 
word, in this sense, it is in MarsdenV 
earlier Malay l hit.: “Puchok, a plant, 
the aromatic leaves of which are an 
article of trade ; said by some to lie 
Vastus indicia, and by others the Me¬ 
lissa, or La nr us." [Qn this Mr. Skeat 
writes: “ Puchok is the Malay word 
for a young sprout, or the growing 
shoot of a nlant. Puchok in the 
spec ial sense nere used is also a Malay 
word, but it may be separate from the 
other. Klinkert gives puchok us a 
sprout or shoot and also as a radish- 
like root (indigenous in China {sir), 
used in medicine for fumigation, See.). 
Apparently it is always the root and 
not the leaves of the plant that are 
used, in which case Mnrsden may have 
confused the tw r o senses of the word.”] 
In the year 1837-38 about 250 tons of 
this article, valued at £10,000, were 
exported from Calcutta alone. The 
animal import into China at a later 
date, according to Wells Williams, was 
2,000 peeuls or 120 tons (Middle 
Kingdom, ed. 1867, ii. 308). In 1865- 
66, the last year for which the details 
of such minor exports are found in 
print, the quantity exported from 
Calcutta was only 492i cwt, or 24| 


tons. In 1876 the value of the itn* 
ports at Hankow and Chefoo was 
£6,421. [Wait, Econ. Diet, vi.pt. ii. 
p. 482, Bombay Gazetteer, xi. 470. J 

1516.— See Barbosa under CATECHU. 

1520.—“We have prohibited (the export 
of) pepper to China . . . and now we pro¬ 
hibit the export of pucho and incense from 
these parts of India to China .”—Cajntuto de 
hum ttnjimtntodel Rcy aDiogo Ayres, Feitor 
da China, in Arch. Port. Orient., Fasc. v. 49. 

1525.—“Pucho of Cambaya worth 35 
tangos a maund."— Leinbran^as, 50. 

[1527.—Mr. White way notes that in a 
letter of Diogo Calvoto the King, dated 
Jan. 17, pucho is mentioned ns one of the 
import* to China.—/m/ta Whce MS. Corpo 
Chrono/vyko, vol. i.] 

1554.—“ The haar (see BAH AH) of pucho 
contain.". 20 farofota* (see PBAZALA), and 
an additional 4 of picota (q.v.), in all 24 
jaraqoiax. . . — A. Xttn**, 11 . 

1563.—“I say that cash's in Arabic is 
called cost or cast; in Uuznrate it is called 
vfihA (upalfia); and in Malay, for in that 
region there is a great trade and consump¬ 
tion thereof, it is culled puchO- 1 tell you 
the name m Aiabic, because it is called by 
the «nu! name by the Latin* and Greeks, 
and I tell it you in Guzeroti, because that ia 
the land to which it is chiefly earned from 
its birth-place; and I tell you the Malay 
name lx.cause the greatest quantity is con¬ 
sumed there, or taken thence to China.”— 
Oaicitt, f. 72. 

c. 1563. — “. . . Opium, Assa Fetida, 
Puchio, with many othor sortes of Drugges.” 
—Caesar FrnUnke, in Hull. ii. 343. 

[1609.—“ Cost us of 2 sorts, one called 
'pokennore, the other called Uplott* (see 
Garcia, above).”— Ihmrcrs, Letters, i. 30.] 

1617.— “5 hampers pockok- . . ."—Coils, 
Diary, i. 294. 

1631.—“Caeterum Costus vulgato voca- 
bulo inter me mi tores Indoa Puoho, Chinens- 
ibus Potsiock, vocatur... vidi ego integrum 
Picol, quod pondus centum et viginti in 
auctione decern realibus distribui."— Jot. 
Bontii, Hist. Xat., tic., lib. iv. p. 46. 

1711. — In Malacca /-Vies Currant, July 
1704: “ Putchuck or Costus dulcis.”— 

Lotkyer, 77. 

1726. — “Pataj&ak (a leaf of Asjiea 
(Acheen!) that is pounded to powder, and 
used in incense). . . Valtntifn, Choro. 34. 

1727. —“The Wood Liana dulcis grows 
only in this country (Sina). It is rawer a 
Weed than & Wood, and nothing of it is 
useful but the Root, called Putchock, or 
Radix dulcis. . . . There are great quantities 
exported from Surat, and from thence to 
China, where it generally bears a good 

Price_ "-A. Hamilton, L 126; [ed. 1744, 

i. 127 J. 

1808. — “EUes emploient ordinairemant 
. . . une raeine aromatique appeWe pi—oh - 
tok, qu'on coupe par petite moroeaur. 
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et fait bouillir dans da l'huila da ndix da 
oooo. C'aat &Yec catte huiia qne lea dan- 
seuses sa graissent . . — Hastfntr, ii. 117. 

1862.—“ Koot is sent down country in 
large quantities, and is exported to China, 
where it is used as incense. It ia.in Calcutta 
known under the name of * Patchuk.’ "— 

Punjab Trade Report, cvii. 

• 

PUTI*AM, n.p. A town in Ceylon 
on the coast of the bay or estuary of 
Calpentyn j properly Puttalama ; a 
Tamil name, said by Mr. Fergusson 
to be puthu - (pudu ?) alam, * New' Salt¬ 
pans.’ Ten miles inland are the ruins j 
of Tammana Newera, the original Tain- j 
bapanni (or Taprobane), w'here Vijaya, ! 
the first Hindu immigrant, established ; 
his kingdom. And Putlam is supposed j 
to lie the place where he landed. ; 

1298.—“ The pearl-fishers . . . go post to ! 
a place callen Bettelar, and (then) go 60 j 
miles into the gulf."— Marco Polo, Bk. iii. j 
oh. 16. i 

c. 1345. — “ The natives went to their j 
King and told him my reply. He sent for 
me, and I proceeded to his presence in the 
town of BattUa, which was his capital, a 
pretty little place, surrounded by a timber 
wall and towers ."—lbn Batuta, iv. 166. 

1672.— “Putelaon. Baldacus {Germ.), 
*73. 

1726.—" Portaioon or Pntelan."- Valen- 
tijn, Ceylon, 21. 

PUTNEE, PUTNEY, a 

a. Hind, and Beng. pattani, or patnl, 
from v. pat-nd , ‘ to be agreed or closed’ 
(i.e. a bargain). Goods commissioned 
or manufactured to order. 

1766.—"A letter from Cossimbazar men¬ 
tions they had directed Mr. Warren Hastings 
to prooe* i to the Putney anrung (q.v.) in 
order, to purchase putney on our Honble. 

- Masters’ account, and to make all necessary 
enquiries,”— Fort William Cone**., Nov. 10. 
In Long, 61. 

b. A kind of sub-tenure existiugin the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal, the pat&i- 
dir, or occupant of which "holds of 
a Zemindar a portion of the Zemindari 
in perpetuity, with the right of here¬ 
ditary succession, and of selling or 
letting the whole or part, so long as 
a stipulated amount of rent is paid to 
the Zemindar, who retains the power 
of sale ion arrears, and is entitled to 
a regulated fee or fine upon transfer” 
(Wilson, q.v,). Probably both * and 

. d are etymologically the same, and 
connected with pattd (see POTT AH). 

(1866.—" A perpetual lease of land held 
wider a Zumeendar is called * putnee,—e»4 


the holder is called a ptttneedar, who not 
only pays an advanced rent to the Zumeendar, 
hut a handsome price for the same."— Grant, 
Rural Lift in Bengal, 64.] 

putt An, pathAn, n.p. Hind. 

Pathdn. A name commonly applied 
to Afghans, and especially to people 
in India of Afghan descent. The 
derivation is obscure. Elpbinstone 
derives it from Pusht&n and Pukhtftn, 
pi. Pukhtdnu, the name the Afghans 
give to their own race, with which Dr. 
Trumpp [and Dr. Bellew ( Races of 
Afghanistan, 25) agree. This again 
has been connected with the Pactyica 
of Herodotus (iii. 102, iv. 44).] The 
Afghans have for the name one of the 
usual fantastic etymologies which is 
quoted below (see quotation, c. 1611). 
The Maltommedans m India are sorne- 
times divided into four classes, viz. 
Pathdns ; Mnghals (see MOGUL), i.e. 
those of Turki origin; Shaikhs, claiming 
Arab descent; and Saiyyids, claiming 
also to Iks descendants of Mahommed. _ 

1553.—" This State belonged to a people 
called Patane, who were lords of that bill- 
country. Anti as those who dwell on the 
skirts of the Pyrenees, on this side and on 
that, are masters of the passes by which 
wo cross from Spain to France, or vice 
versA, so these Patan people are the masters 
of the two entrances to India, by which 
those who go thither from the landward 
must pass. . . — Harros, IV. vi. 1. 

1563. — ". . . This first King was a 
Patane of certain mountains that inarch 
with Bougala.”— Garcia, Coll. f. 34. 

1572.— 

" Mas agora de notnes, et dc usanpa, 

Novos, et varios sao os hahitnntcs, 

Os Delijs, os Patines quo cm possa n?a 
De terra, e gente sao mats ahundantes.” 

CamOtt, vii. 20. 

(By Aubertin: 

“ But now inhabitants of other name 
And customs new and various there are 
found, 

The Delhis and Pataiu, who in the fame 
Of land and people do the most abound.’’] 
1610. — "A Patten, a man of good 
stature.”— Hawkins, in Punkas, i. 220. 

c. 1611. — ". . . the mightiest of the 
Afghan people was Kais. . . . The Prophet 
gave Kais the name of Abd Ulrasheed . . . 
and . . . predicted that God would make 
his issue so numerous that they, with re¬ 
spect to the establishment of the Faith, 
would outvie all other people; the angel 
Gabriel having revealed to him that their 
attachment to the Faith would, ia strength, 
be like the wood upon which they lay the 
keel when constructing a ship, which wood 
the seamen call Balkan : on this account 
he conferred upon Abd Ulrasheed the title 
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of Pathaa* also.”—//uf. of the Afghan*, 
B.T., by Doth, f.'38. 

[1638.—“. . . Oemancban a Puttanian 
. . ."-Sir T. Herbert, ed. 1677, p. 76.] 

1648. — “ In general the Moon are a 
haughty and arrogant and proud people, 
and among them the Patterns stand out 
superior to the others in dress and manners.'' 

—Van Twist, 68. 

1666.—“Martin Alfonso and the other 
Portuguese delivered them from the war 
that the Pataaee were making on them.”— 
Faria y Swusa, Asia Portvguua, i. 843. 

1673.—“ They are distinguished, some 
according to the Consanguinity they claim 
with Mahomet; as a Siad is a kin to that 
Imposture. ... A Skiek is a Cousin too, 
at a distance, into which Relation they 
admit all new made Proselytes. Meer is 
somewhat allied also. . . . The rest are 
adopted under the Name of the Province 
... as Mogul, the Race at the Tartan . . . 
Patna, p«ccun."~Fryer, 83. 

1681.-—“En estas regiones ay vna cuyas 
rentes se dizen los Pa tones.”— Mas-tines dt 
la Puente, Compendia, 21. 

3726.-“. . . The Patams (Patanders) are 
very different in garb, and surpass in valour 
and stout-heartedness in war. ’— Valmtijn, 
Chain. 109. 

1767.—“The Colonel (Clive) complained 
bitterly of so many insults put upon him, 
and reminded the Soub&hdar how different 
bis own conduct was, when called upon to 
assist him against the Pytani.”— Ives, 149. 

1763.-—“ The northern nations of India, 
although idolaters . . . were easily induced 
to embrace Mahomedanism, and are at this 
day the Affgb&ns or Pitaok”— Orme, i. 24, 
ed. 1803. 

1789.—" Moormen are, for the most part, 
soldiers by profession, particularly in the 
cavalry, as are also . . . Pi tana."— Munro, 
Harr. 49. 

1798.—“. . . Afghans, or as they are 
called in Indio, Patau.” — O. Forster, 
Travels, ii. 47. 

[PUTTBB, PUTTY, s. Hind. 
patjl. 

a. A piece or strip of cloth, bandage; 
especially used in the sense of a liga¬ 
ture round the lower part of the Teg 
used in lieu of a gaiter, originally 
introduced from the Him&laya, ana 
now commonly used by sportsmen 
and soldiers. A special kind of cloth 
appears in the old trade-lists under the 
name of puteahs (see PIECE GOODS). 

* Ws do not know what "word is intended, 
nnlase it be s special vm at As. baton, 'the 
interior or middle of a thing' Dam reton to a 
note, which does not exist in hia‘book. Bellow 
gives the title contorted by the Prophet as 
- "Ptt*®* at PAM*, a term which in the Syrian 
language signifiee * rudder." Somebody else in* 
terprete it a* ‘» mast. 


1875.—“ Any one who may be bound for 
a long march will put on. laggings of » 
peculiar sort, a bandage about 6 inches 
wide and four yards long, wound round from 
the ankle up to just below the knee, and 
then fastened by an equally long string, 
attached to the upper end, which u lightly 
wound many times round the calf of the 
leg. This, which is called pat&wa, b a 
much cherished piece of drees.”— Drew, 
Jummoo, 175. 

1900.—“The Puttee leggings are ex¬ 
cellent for peace and war, on foot or on 
horseback.”— Times, Dec. 24. 

b- In the N.W.P. “an original share 
in, a joint or coparcenary village or 
estate comprising many villages; it 
is sometimes defined as the smaller 
subdivision of a mabal or estate” 
{Wilson). Hence Futteedaree, patti- 
ddri used for a tenure of this kina. 

1852. — “ Their names were forthwith 
scratched off the collector’s books, and 
those of their eldest sons were entered, who 
became forthwith, in village and cuteherry 
parlance, lumberdars of the shares of their 
fathers, or in other words, of puttee Shore 
Singh and puttee Bax Singh.’*— Rtdktt, 
Notes on the A . W. P. 94. 

C. In S. India, soldiers’ pay. 

1810.—“. . . hence in ordinary accepta¬ 
tion, the pay itself was called puttee, a 
Cana rose word which properly signifies a 
written statement of any kind."— 

Hist. Sketches, Madras reprint, i. 415.] 

PUTT If W ALLA, a. Hind . piff«- 
vxlld, patti-wdki (see PUTTEE), ‘one 
with a "belt.’ This is the usual 
Bomhay term for a messenger or 
orderly attached to an office, and 
bearing a belt and brass badge, called 
in Bengal chupr&ssy or peon (qq.v.), 
in Madras usually by the latter name. 

1878.—“ Here and there a belted Govern¬ 
ment servant, called a Puttiwftli, or Patta- 
wftli, because distinguished by a belt.. 

—Monier Williams, Modem India , 34. 

PUT WA, a Hind, pahed. The 
Hibiscus sabdariffit, L., from the suc¬ 
culent acid Howere of which very fair 
jelly is made in Anglo-Indian house- 
fcoias. [it, is also known as the 
Roselle or Red Sorrel ( Watt, Eco w* 
Diet. iv. 843). Riddell (Domest, Eton. 
337) -calls it “ Oaeille or Roselle Jem 
and jelly.”] 

PYE, s. A familiar designation 
among British soldiers and young 
officers for a Pariah-dog (q.v.); a 
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contraction, no doubt, of the former 
word. 

[1892.—“ We English coll him a pariah, 
but this word, belonging to a low, yet by no 
means degraded class of people in Madras, 
is never heard on native lips as applied to a 
dog, any more than our other wora ‘pie.’” 
—X. Kipling, Beaut and Man, 266.] 

PYJAMMAS, a. Hind, pde-idma 
(see JAMMA), lit. ‘leg-clothing/ A 
pair of loose drawers or trowsers, tied 
round the waist Such a garment is 
used by various persons in India, e.g. 
by women of various classes, bv Sikh 
men, and by most Mahommedans of 
both sexes. It was adopted from the 
Mahomniedans by Europeans as an 
article of dishabille and of night 
attire, and is synonymous with Long 
Drawers, Shulw&urs, and Mogul- 
breeches. [For some distinctions 
between tbese various articles of dress 
see Forbes-Watson, {Textile Manu¬ 
facture*, 57).] It is probable that we 
English took the habit like a good 
many others from the Portuguese. 
Thus Pyrard (c. 1610) says, in speak¬ 
ing of Goa Hospital: “ 11s out force 
cakon* sans quoy ne concheut iamais 
les Portugais des Indes” (ii. p. 11 ; 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 9)). The word is now used 
in London shops. A friend furnishes 
the following reminiscence : “ The late 

Mr. B-, tailor in Jermyri Street, 

some 40 years ago, in reply to a 
question why pyjammas had feet 
sewn on to them (as was sometimes 
the case with those furnished by 
London outfitters) answered: *1 

believe, Sir, it is because of the 

White Ante!’” 

11828.— 

“ His chief Joy smoking a cigar 

In looee Paea-jams and native slippers.'’ 

Orient. Sport. Mag., reprint 1873, i. 64.] 

1881.—“The rest of our attire consisted 
of that particularly light and airy white 
Bonne] garment, known throughout India 
as a pajama, suit ."—ffaebel, Ceylon, 829. 

PYKE, PAIR, s. Wilson gives 
only one original of the term so ex¬ 
pressed in Anglo-Indian speech. He 
writes: “ P&ik or P&yik, corruptly 
Pyke, Hind,, &c. (from S. paddtika), 
P&ik or Pdyak, Mar. A footmen, an 
armed attendant, an inferior police 
and revenue officer, a messenger, a 
courier, a village watchman: in Gut- 
tack the P&ik* formerly constituted a 
local militia, holding land of the Za- 
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mind&rs or R&jas by the tenure of 
military service,” &c., Quoting Bengal 
Regulations. jPlatts also treats the 
two words as identical.] But it seems 
clear to us that there are here two 
terms rolled together: 

a. Pers. Paik , ‘a foot-runner or 
courier.’ We do not know whether 
this is an old Persian word or a 
Mongol introduction. According to 
Hammer Purgstall it was the term in 
use at the Court of the Mongol princes, 
as quoted below. Both the words 
occur in the Ain, but differently spelt, 
and that with which we now deal is 
spelt paik (with the fatha point). 

o. 1590. — “ The Jilmtd&r (see under 
JULIBDA&) and the Paik (a runner). 
Their monthly pay varies from 1200 to 120a. 
(dame), according to their speed and manner 
of service. Some of them will run from 50 
to 100 kroh (Con) per day.”— Ain, E.T. by 
Blochmann, i. 188 (see orig. i. 144): 

1673.—At the Court of Constantinople: 
“Lea Polks venoient ensuite, avec leure 
bonnets d'argent dorfi ornfo d’un petit plu¬ 
mage do hlron, un arc et un carquois chargS 
de Ifeches.”— Journal d'A. Oalland, i. 98. 

1687.—“. . . the under officers and ser¬ 
vants called Agiam-Oglans, who are designed 
to the meaner uses of the Seraglio . . . moat 
commonly the sons of Christiana taken from 
their Parents at the age of .10 or 12 yean. 

. . . These are: 1, Porter*, 2, BoHangies or 
Gardiners . . . 5, P&ioks and Sot act*. ...” 
—Sir Paul Jtmaut; Present State of the Otto¬ 
man KiHjt're, 19. 

1761.—“Ahmad Sultfn then commissioned 
Sh4h Pasand Kh&n . . . the hark&nu (see 
HtmCARRA) and the Paiks, to go and pro¬ 
cure information as to the Btate and strength 
of the Mahratta army.”— Muhammad J&far 
Sh&mlu, in Elliot, viii. 151-2. 

1840.—“The express - riders ( Eilbothen) 
accomplished 50 farming* a-day, so that an 
express came in 4 days from Khorasan to 
Tebris (Tabriz). . . . The Foot-runners 
carrying letters (Peik), whose name at least 
is maintained to this day at both the Persian 
and Osmanli Courts, accomplished 30 /ar- 
tangt a-day.’’ —Hammer Pvrgtlall, (letch, der 
Golden Horde, 243. 

[1868.--“The Pay eke is entrusted with 
the tehilim (see CH1LLUM) (pipe), which 
at court (Khiva) is made of gora or silver, 
and must be replenished with fresh water 
every time it is filled with tobacco.”— 
Vambery, Sketches, 89.] 

b. Hind pdlk and pdyik (also Mahr.) 
from Skt. paddtika, and padika, ‘a 

| foot-soldier/ with the other specific 
application given by Wilson, exclusive 
of ‘courier/ In some narratives the 
word seems to auswer exactly to pMB. 
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In the first quotation, which is from 
the Ain, the word, it will be seen, is 
different from that quoted under (a) 
from the same source. 

o. 1590.—“It was the custom in those 
times, for the palace (of the King of Bengal) 
to be guarded by several thousand pykea 
(pit/ai), who are a kind of infantry. An 
eunuch entered into a confederacy with 
these guards, who one night killed the King, 
Futteh Shah, when the Eunuch ascended 
the throne, under the title of Barbuck 
Shah.” — Gladwin* IV., ed. 1800, ii. 19 
(ong. i. 415; \Jarrett (ii. 149) gives the word 
ns Piyiks]. 

In the next quotation the word 
seems to be the same, though used 
for ‘a seaman.’ Compare uses of 

Lascar. 

c. 1615. — “(His fleet) consisted of 20 
beaked vessels, all well manned with the 
sailors whom they call p&iqnea, as well as 
with Portuguese soldiers and faopaxeB who 
were exoellent musketeers; 50 hired Jalias 
(see GALLEVAT) of like sort and hw own 
(Sebastian Gonsalves’s) galliot (see GALLE¬ 
VAT), which was almut the size of a fiatacko, 
with 14 demi-falcons on each broadside, two 
pioces of 18 to 20 lbs. calibre in the forecastle, 


' 1802.—'After a detail of persons at rank 
in Midn&pore: 

“None of these entertain armed followers 
except perhaps ten or s dozen Peons for 
Bt&te, but some of them have PjrkM in con¬ 
siderable numbers, to keep the peace on 
their estates. These PjrkM are under the 
ro “gwtrate*s orders.’’— Fifth Report , App. 

1812.—“The whole of this last-mentioned 
numerous clmw of Pykea are understood to 
have been disbanded, in compliance with the 
new Police regulations. "—Fifth Report, 71. 

1872.—“. . . Dalai* or officers of the 
peasant militia (Paiks). The Paiks were 
settled chiefly around the fort on easy 
tenures.”— Hunter'* Orista , ii. 269. 

PYSE! interjection. The use of 
this is illustrated in the quotations. 
Notwithstanding the writer’s remark 
(below) it is really Hindustani, vi*. 
po’is, ‘look out!’ or ‘make way!’ 
apparently from Skt. pasya, ‘look! 
see ! ’ (see Moleswortli’s Mtihr, Diet . 
529, col. t ; Fallon’s Hind. Diet ., 


p. 376, col. a; [Platts, 282b], 

[1815.—“. . . three men came running 

r _ _ _ , up behind them, as if they were clearing 

and 60 Portuguese soldiers, with more than j the road for Some one, by calling out ‘pice t 
40 topazes and Cafrea (see CAFFER).”— j pice I!’ (make way, make way) . . 
Bomrrv, iMxula, 452. j Rlphtnetone’s Report on Murder of G-ungadhur 

1722.—Among a detail of charges at this | *“* 7 . in l ' a P* rt elating to R.l. Affairs, 
period in the Zaminddxry of RAjshahl f 9' 

appears: j 1883.—“Does your correspondent Col. 

“9. Pa item, or the pikes, guard of villages, ,■ Pndeaux know the origin of the warning 
everywhere necessary . . . 2,161 rupees.;’— . j?" ?*** b v_hu ggy drivers to pedestrians 
Fifth Hr/fort, App. p. 345. ; m Bombay pyae T It is not Hindustani.” 

1 ’ v 1 1 —letter ui A. d' Q., Ser. Y I. vuj. p. 388. 

ssfTrsw&s j jassrnis sn» 

tunc is a ^twd example of the extra- ; and Hind ^ froni 

ordinary multiplication of terms, even : fuJ , ^ drop off’ 

1598.— “As these hayros goo in the 


in one Province in India, denoting 
approximately the same thing ; 

1792. — “ All Pykes, Ohokeydars (see 
CHOKIDAR!. Pusbans, Dusauds, Xigtibans,* 
Harees (see HARRY), And other descriptions 
of village watchmen are declared subject to 
tho orders of the Dnrogah (see DAROGA) 

. . Regnt.for the Police . . . passed by 
the U.-Q. in O., Dec. 7. i 

„ “The army of Assam was a militia j 
organised as follows. The whole male popu- ! 
lation was bound to serve either as soldiers ; 
or labourers, and was accordingly divided ; 
into sets of four men each, called gates, j 
the individuals comprising the gotes being j 
termed pykea.”*— Johnstone's Acet. qf Welsh's j 
RxpetliHon to Assam, 1792-93*94 (comntd. by 
Gen. Keatinge). 

* P. pdifaiii and both moaning literally 

watch-keeper,' the one from pfo, ‘a watch,' in 
the sense of a division of the day, the other from 
uiffah, * watch,’ In the sense of' need' or ‘ observa¬ 
tion.’ PDueawfwDtMMh, a low caste often em¬ 
ployed aa watchmen.) 


streetes, they crie po, po, which is to say, 
take hoede.”— Linakotrn, Hak. Soc. i. 280. 

1826.— “ I was awoke from disturbed rest 
by cries of kisl kial (clear the way).”— 
randirony Hurt , od. 1S73, i. 46.] 


Q 


[QUAMOOLIT, a. The Ipomaea 
quamoclitis, the name given by Lin* 
uncus to the Red Jasmine. The word 
is a corruption of Skt Kdma-latd, ‘the 
creeper of Kama, god of love.’ 

1834.—“This climber, the meet beautiful 
and luxuriant imaginable, beat* alao the 
name of Kamallta ‘Lore’s Creeper.’ 
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have flowers of snowy hue, with a delicate 
^n^nmee. . . ."—WmdetriHg* of a Pilgrim, 

QUEDDA, n.p. A city, port, and 
small kingdom on the west coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, tributary to 
Siam. The name according to Oraw- 
furd is Malay kad&h , ‘an elephant- 
trap ’ (see KEDDAH). [Mr. Skeat 
writes: “ t do not know what Craw¬ 
ford’s authority may be, but kedah 
does not appear in Klinkert’s Did. 
... In any case the form taken by 
the name of the country is Kedah. 
The corailing of elephants is prolwbly 
a Siamese custom, tne method adopted 
on the £. coast, where the Malays are 
left to themselves, lieing to place a 
decoy female elephant near a powerful 
noose.”! It has been supposed some¬ 
times that Kadfih is the K<2\« or KwXtr 
of . Ptolemy’s sea-route to ChinaT and 
likewise the Kalah of the early Arab 
voyagers, as in the Fourth Voyage of 
Sindbad the Seaman (see Procgs. B.. 
Geog. Soe. 1882, p. 655; Burton, 
Arabian Nights, iv. 386). It is 
possible that these old names how¬ 
ever represent Kwala, ‘a river mouth,’ 
a denomination of many small ports 
in Malay regions. Thus the port that 
we call Queada is called by the Malays 
Kvxtla Batrang. 

1516.—“ Having left this town of Tonas- 
sary, further along the coast towards Malaca, 
there is another seaport of the Kingdom of 
Ansiam, which is called Qaeda, in which 
also there is much shipping, and great 
interchange of merchandise." — Barbosa, 
188-189. 

1558.—“. . . The settlements from Tavay 
to Malaca are these: Tenassary, a notable 
city, Lungur, Torrfio, Qaeda, producing the 
best pepper on all that coast, 1’edflo, Pen*, 
Sdnngor, and our City of Malaca. . . 
JBarrot, 1. ix. 1. 

1572.— 

“ Olha Tavai cidade, onde corners 
De SiSo largo o imperio tdo comprido: 
Tenaweri, Qoedi, quo he so cabeca 
Daaque pimenta alii tern prodirano.” 

Cunules, x. 123. 

By Burton: 

“ Behold TavZi City, whence begin 
Siam’s dominions, Reign of vast extent; 
Tenassari, Qaeda of towns the Queen 
that bear the burthen of the hot piraent," 
1698.—“. . v to the town and Kingdom* 
of Qaeda . . . which lyeth under 6 degrees 
and a half e; this is also a Kingdoms like 
Tanauaria, it hath also some wine, as 
Tanasmria hath, ohd some small foantitte 
of ^ fia ^per. "—Lvnsckote*., p. 31; {Halt. >800. 


1614.—“And so . . . Diogo de Mendonea 
. . . sending the galliots (see OALLEVAT) 
on before, embarked in the jalia (see HAL¬ 
LE VAT) of Jofio Rodrigue* de Paiva, and 
coming to Qaeda, and making an attack at 
daybreak, and finding them unprepared, be 
burnt the town, and carried off a quantity 
of provisions and some tin" (culaim, 'see 
CALAY). — Bocarro, Decada , 187. 

1838.—“Leaving Penang in September, 
wo first proceeded to the town of Quedah 
lying at the mouth of a river of the same 
name.“ — Quedah, Au, by Cant. Skerurd 
Osborne , ed. 1865. 

QUEMOY, n.p. An island at the 
east opening of tne Harbour of Amoy. 
It is a corruption of Kin-mtln, in 
Cliang-cliau dialect Kin-mui", meau- 
ing ‘Golden-door.’ 

QUI-HI, s. The popular distinctive 
nickname of the Bengal Anglo-Indian, 
from the usual manner of calling 
servants in that Presidency, viz. ‘ Koi 
hai 1 ’ ‘ Is any one there ? ’ The Anglo- 
Indian of Madras was known as a 
Mull, and he of Bombay as a Duck 
(qq.v.X 

1816.—“ The Grand Master, or Adven¬ 
tures of Qui Hi in Hindustan, a Hudibrastic 
Poem ; with illustrations by Rowlandson.” 

1825.—“Most of the household servants 
are Parti008, the greater i«rt of whom 
speak English. . . . Instead of ‘ Koee hue,’ 
Who’s thore? the way of calling a servant 
is ‘boy,’ a corruption, I believe, of ‘ bkae,’ 
brother."— Htber, ed. 1844, ii. 98. [But see 
under BOY.] 

c. I860.- “J’ai ru dans vos gazettes de 
Calcutta ies dameurs den quoiha4a (sobri¬ 
quet des Europdens Bengalis de ce cAtd) sur 
la chaleur.”— Jiur^tintwiU, Curresp. ii. 308. 

QUILOA n.p. i.e. Kilwa, in lat. 
9° u S., next in remoteness to Sofala, 
which for a long time was the ne plus 
ultra of Arab navigation on the East 
Coast of Africa, as Capt. Boy ados was 
that of Portuguese navigation on the 
West Coast. Kilwa does not occur in 
the Geographies of Edriai or Ahulfedn, 
though Sofala is in both. It is men¬ 
tioned in the Jtoteiro, and in Barron’s 
account of Da Gama’s voyage. Barros 
had access to a native chronicle of 
Quiloa, and says it was founded about 
a.h. 400, and a little more than 70 
years after Magadoxo and Brava, by 
a Persian Prince from Shiraz. 

1220.— “Kilwa, a place in the country of 
Zenj, a city."— Pdjtff, (orig,), iv. 302. 

e. 1830.—“I embarked at the town of 
MukdushuH (Magadoxo), making for the 
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country of tha Saw&liil, aad the town of 1 
Knlwft, in tha oountry of tha Zeni. . . 

Ibn Batata, ii. 191. [See under 80FALA] 

1498.—“ Here we learned that ths island 
of which they told tu in Mocombiquy as 
being peopled by Christians is an island at 
wbioh dwells the King of Mocombiquy him¬ 
self, and that the half is of Mows, and the 
half of Christians, and in this island is much 
seed-pearl, and the name of the island is 
Ooyluee. . . ."—Roteiro da Viagem de Vasco 
da Oaina, 48. 

1501.— “Qnilloa % cittade in Arabia in 
vna insoletta giunta a terra firms, ben 
popolata de bomininogri et mercadanti: 
edmcata al modo nro: Quiui hanno abun- 
dantia de auro: argento: ambra: muschio: 
«tt perle: ragionevotmente vesteno panni de 
sera: et bambaxi fini. ” — Letter of K. 
Emanuel , 2. 

1506.—“Del 1502 . . . mandb al viaggio 
naue 21, Capitanio Don Vasco de Gcunba, 
che fu quello cho discoperse l'lndia . . . e 
nell’ nndar de li, del Cao de Bona Speransa, 
zonae in uno loco chiamatd Ochilia; la qual 
terra e dentro uno rio. . . — Leonardo Ga' 

Matter, 17. 

1553.—“ The Moor, in addition to his 
natural hatred, bore this increased resent¬ 
ment on account of the chastisement inflicted 


‘Kintfs house ’ ” (Malabar, i 231, 
note>] For ages KauUm was known 
as one of the greatest ports of Indian 
trade with Western Asia, especially 
trade in pepper and brazil-wood. It 
was possibly the Maid of Cosmas in 
the 6th century (see MALABAB), but 
the first mention of it by the present 
name is about three centuries later, in 
the Relation translated by Reinaud. 
The ‘Kollarn era’ in general use in 
Malabar dates from A.D. 824; but it 
does not follow that the city had uo 
earlier existence. In a Syriac extract 
(which is, however, modern) in Land's 
Anecdota Syriaca (Latin, i. 125; Syriac, 
p. 27) it is stated that three Syrian 
missionaries came to Kaulam in a.». 
823, and got leave from King ShaJdr- 
blrti to bnild a church and city at 
Kaulam. It would seem that there is 
some connection between the date 
assigned to this event, and the * Kollam 
era*; but what it is we cannot say. 
ShaJnrbirtl is evidently a form of Cha- 
kravartii Rdja (see under CHUCKE&- 


oq him. and deterjuinod to bring the ships J BUTTY). Quiion, as we now call it, is 
into port at the city of Quiloa, that being i now tlie 3rd town of Travancore, pop. 


a jiopulotLs place, where they might get the 
better of our ahips by force of arms. To 
wreak this mischief with greater safety to 
himself be told Vasco da Gama, as if wishing 
to gratify him. that in front of them was a 
city called Quiloa, half peopled by Christians 
of Abyssinia and of India, and that if he 
gave the order the ships should be steered 
thither.”— Barros, l, iv. 5. 

1572.- 

“ Esta ilba pequena, quo habi tamos, 

He em toda esta terra oerfca escala 
De todos os que as ondas navegamos 
De Quilda, ae Mombasa, a de Sofala.” 

CantAes, i. 51. 

By Burton: 

“ This little island, where we now abide, 
of all this seaboard is the one sure place 
for ev’ry merchantman that stems the tide 
. from Quiloa, or Sofftla, or Mom bus. . . ." 

QUJLON, n.p. A form which we 
have adopted from the Portuguese for 
the name of a town now belonging to 
Travancore; once a very famous and 
much frequented port of Malabar, and 
known to the Arabs as Kaulam. The 
proper name ia Tamil, Kollarn, of 
doubtful sense in this use. Bishop 
Caldwell thinks it m&y be best ex- 

S lained as ‘Palace’ or ‘royal resi- 
ence,’ from Kolu, ‘the royal Presence,’ 
or Hall of Audience. (Mr. Logan 
says: “ Kollam is only an abbreviated 
form of Koyilagam or Kovilagam, 


(in 1891) 23,380; there is little trade. 
It had a European garrison up to 1830, 
but now only one Sepoy regiment. 

In ecclesiastical narratives of the 
Middle Ages the name occurs in the 
form Columbian^ and by this name it 
! was constituted a See of the Roman 
! Church in 1328, suffragan of the Archr 
j bishop of Sultaniya in Persia; but it 
; is doubtful if it ever had more than 
1 one bishop, viz. Jordanus of Several 
: author of the Mirdbilia often quotea 
. in this volume. Indeed we have no 
! knowledge that he ever took up hu 
' bishopric, as his book was written, and 
| his nomination occurred, both during 
j a visit to Europe. The Latin Church 
I however which he had founded, or 
obtained the use of, existed 20 years 
later, as we know from John de* 
Marignolli, so it is probable that he 
had reached his See. The form OoL 
umbum is accounted for by an inscrip¬ 
tion (see Ind. Antiq. ii. 360) which 
shows that the city was called Kolamba, 
[other forms being Kelambapattana, or 
Kdlambapattana (.Bombay (gazetteer, 
vol. i. pt i. 183)]. The form Palum- 
bum also occurs in most of the MSS. 
of Friar Odoric’s Journey ; this is the 
more difficult to account for, unless it 
was a mere play (or a trick of memory) 
on the kindred meanings of esfems* 
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and palumbea. A passage in a letter 
from the Nestorian Patriarch Yeahu’- 

yab (c. 650-60) quoted in Assmani (iii. 

pi. i. 131), appears at that date to men¬ 
tion Colon. But this is an arbitrary 
and erroneous rendering in Aseemani’s 
Latin. • The Syriac has Kalah, and 
probably therefore refers to the port 
of the Malay regions noticed under 
CALAY and QUEDDA. 

851.—“De ce lieu (Mastate) lea navires 
mettent la voilo pour I'lnde, et so diriment 
vers Konlam -Malay ; la distance entro Mns- 
eate et Koulam-Mulay eat d'un mois dc 
marche, avec un vent tnod^rti.”— Relation, 
Ac., tr. by liciiHt'id, i. 15. 

1166.—“Seven days from thence is Chu- 
lam, on the confines of the country of thu 
sun-worshippers, who are descendants of 
Kush . . . and are all black. This nation 
is very trustworthy in matters of trade. . . . 
Pepper grows in this country. . . . Cinna¬ 
mon, ginger, and many other kinds of spices 
also grow in this country.”— Benjamin of , 
Tudela, in Early Travels in Palestine, 
114-115. | 

c. 1280-90. — “ Royaumes de Ma-pa-'rh. j 
Parmi tous les royaumes Strangers d'au- ! 
de-Ik des mens, il n’y out quo Ma-pa-'rh ot { 
Kin-laa (Mabar and Qnilon) sur lesquels | 
on ait pu parvenir h 4tablir une certaine ' 
suj4tion; maissurtout Kin-tan. . . . (Annfo 
12 b2). Cette ann£e . . . Kin-lan a envoys 
un amhassadeur h la cour (mongole) pour pre¬ 
senter en tribut des marchandises preciouses 
et un singe noir."--Chines* Annals, quoted 
by Paut.hur, Marc Pol, ii. 603, 643. 

1298.—“When you quit Mnahar and go 
600 miles towards the S.W. you come to 
the Kingdom of Coilum. The people are 
idolaters, hut there are also some Christians 
and some Jews,” Ac .—Marco Polo, Bk. iii, 
ch. 22. 

c. 1300.—“ Beyond Guzerat are Kankan 
and T4na; beyond them the country of Mali- 
btfr, which from the boundary of Karoha to 
UT61a.ni, is 300 parasangs in length. . . . The 
people are all Sam&iis, and worship idols. 

. . .”— Rash'idndiii n,, in Elliot, i. 68. 

c. 1310.—“ Ma'bar extends in length from 
Kill am to XUtlwnr (Nellore) nearly 300 
parasangs along the sea-coast. . . .”— 
Wassdf, in KUU/t, iii. 32. 

e. 1322.—“. . . as I went by the sea . . . 
towards a certain city called Poluntbum 
(where groweth the pepper in great store). 

. . —Friar Odoric, in Cathay, p. 71. 

c. 1322.—“ Poi venni a Colonbio, ch’ fc la 
migliore terra d'Tndia per mercatanti. Quivi 
feif gengiovo in grande copia e del bueno del 
mondo. Quivi vanno tutti ignudi salvo 
ehe portano un pan no innanzi alia vergogna, 

. . . e legalosi di dietro. "—Palatine MS. of 
Odoric, in Cathay, App., p. xlvii. 

c. 1328.—“In India, whilst ! was at 
Gotatabum, were found two oats having 


wings like the wings of bats. . . .”—Friar 
Jordan no, p. 29. 

1330.-“ Joannes, &e., nobili viro domino 

Nascarenorum et universis sub eo Chris- 
tianis Nosca rents do Columbo gratiam in 
praesenti, quae duoat ad gloriam in future 
. . . qnatenua venerabilem Fratrem nos¬ 
trum .Jordanian Catalaiii epibcopum Oolum- 
bcnseiu . . . quern nujwr ad episcopal)* 
dignatatis apicem auctoritato apostolica 
diximus promovondum. , . ."—Letter of Po(>e 
John XXI f. to the Christians of Coilon, m 
Odorici Ruynutdi Ann. Erdos. v. 495. 

c. 1343.—“Tho 10th day (from Calicut) 
we arrived at the city of Kaulam, which is 
ono of tho finest of Mnllbur. Its markets 
are splendid, and its merchants are known 
under the name of Siili (see CHOOLIA). 
They are rich ; one of them will buy a ship 
with all its fittings and load it with goods 
from his own store ."—lbn BadiUti, iv. 10. 

c. 1348.—“ And sailing on the feast of St. 
Stephen, we navigated tho Indian Sen until 
Palm Sunday, and then arrived at a very 
noble city of India called Columbnm, where 
tho wholo world's pepper is produced. . . . 
There is a church of St. George there, of 
tho I>atin communion, at which I dwelt. 
And I adorned it with tine paintings, and 
taught there the holy Law.’ — John Ma,i - 
cjnofli, in Cathay. Ac., pp. 342-344. 

c. 1430. . . Coloen, civitatem nobileru 

venit, cujus ambitus duodecim millia 
pun.su u m nmplectitur. Gmgibcr qui cult‘In 
(COlombi) dicitnr, pii»er, rerzmum, canucllae 
quae crassac appellantur, hnc in provincia, 
quarn meant Melibnrinm, Ingiintur.” -- Conti, 
in Puygins d- I ’it'. Fort or ir , 

v. 14)58-9. ‘ In the year Bhamti (644) 

of the Kol&mba era, King AdityavarmTk the 
ruler id Vilnchi . . . who has attained the 
.sovereignty of Cherahaya Mandalam, hung 
up the bed. . , •-laser, in tiiuteully , see 

hid. A ntu/. it. 360. 

1510. - “. . . wo departed . . . and went 
to another city called Colon. ■ . . The King 
of this city is a Pagan, and extremely power¬ 
ful, and ho has 20,000 horsemen, and many 
archer*. This country has a good port near 
to tho sea-coast. No grain grows hero, hut 
fruits as at Calicut, and pepper in great 
quantities.”— I 'arthema, 162-3. 

1516.— “Further on along the same coast 
towards tho south is a great city and good 
sea-port which Is named Coulatn, in which 
dwell many Moors and Gentiles and Chris¬ 
tians. They are great merchants and very 
rich, and own many ships with which they 
trade to Cholmendei, the Island of Coylon, 
Bengal, Malaca, Samatara, and Pegu. . . , 
There is also m this city much pepper,** 
—Barbosa, 157-8. 

1372.- 

“ A hum Cochino, e a outro Cananor 

A qual Chal4, a qual a ilha da Pimento, 

A qual Coulao, a qual da Cranganor, 

£ os nude, a quern o raais serve, • oon- 
tenta. , . Caudles, vii. 85, 
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By Burton; 

“ To this Goohim, to that falls Cananor, 

on* hath OhiU, another th* I ala Kmeni, 

a (Uid Coulam, a fourth talm Crangsnor, 

the net is theirs with whom he rests 
content." 

1726. —“... Coylang."— Valentijn, Ckoro., 
116. 

1727. —“ doiloan is another small princi¬ 
pality. It has the Benefit of a River, which 
u the southermost Outlet of the CfmuAin 
Islands; and the Dutch have a small Fort, 
wfthin a Mile of it on the Sea-shore. ... It 
keeps a Garrison of 30 Men, and its trade is 
inconsiderable."— A. Hamilton, i. 333 [ed. 
1744]. 

QU1&PELE, a This Tamil name 
of the mungoose (q.v. occurs in the 
quotation which follows: properly 
KirippiUai, [* little squeaker ’]. 

1601.—“. . . bestiolia quaedam Quil sive 
Quirpele vocata, quae aspectu pmno vi- 
verrae. . , ."—lit Bry, iv. 63. 


R 


BAD ABBE, s. P.—H. rah - ddri, 
from rdh-ddr , 4 road-keeper.’ A transit 
duty ; sometimes ‘black-mail’ [Jldh- 
tidri is very commonly employed in 
the sense of sending prisoners, &e., by 
escort from one police post to another, 
as along the Grand Trunk road]. 

1620.—“Fra Nioolo Ruigiola Francescano 
genoveae, il quale, passsmero, che d’lndia 
andava in Italia, partito oleum giorai prime 
da Ispahan . . . pooo di qua lontano era 
stato trattenuto dai rahdari, o custodi delle 
strode. . . — P. della Valle, ii. 99. 

16&. — “ At tiie garden Pelengon we 
lound a rahdar or guardian of the road, 
who was also the chief over certain other 
nhdari, who are usually posted in another 
plane 2 leagues further on. — Ibid. ii. 286. 

1628. — “ For Rahdars, the Shan has 

« ‘ven them a finnan to free them, also 
mans for a house. . . «Sa»ne&*ry, iii. 
p* 1W, 

[1667.—“. • . that the goods . . . may 
not be stopped ... on pretence of taking 
Rhadaryas, or other dutyes. . . — Phir- 

smum of Shaw Orung JSeeb, m Forrest, Bombay 
Letters, Home Serve*, I. 213.] 

1678.—“ This great officer, or Fanner of 
the Emperor's Custom (the Shawbunder [see 
RBASUNDER]), is obliged on the Roads 
to provide for the safe travelling for Mer¬ 
chants by a constant Watch ... for which 
Bhadaraga, or high Impests, are allowed 


by the Merchants, both at Landing and in 
their passage inland.”— Fryer, 222. 

1885.—“ Here we were forced to eom- 
pODfid with the StttifM men, forve Duty* 
on our goods.”— Hedges, Diary, Dee. 15; 
[Hak. 8oc. i. 213. In i. 100, Rawdarrie]. 

c. 1731.—“Nisfimu-1 Mulk . . . thus got 
ridof . . .the nthdflrl from whieh latter 
impost great annoyance had fallen upon 
travellers and traders.” — KhAfi KhAn, in 
Elliot , vii. 531. 


[1744.—“ Passing the river Kunl&z&n we 
ascended the mountains by the Waiwiav (a 
Persian toll) of Noglabar. . . ."—Hanvay, 


BAGGY, b. Rdgl (the word seems 
to be Dec. Hindustani, [and is derived 
from Skt. rdga, * red,’ on account of the 
colour of the grain]. A kind of grain, 
Eleunne Coracana, Gaertn .; Cynoeurtu 
Coracanus, Linn.; largely cultivated, 
as a staple of food, in Southern India. 

1792. —“The season for sowing raggy, 
rice, and bajera from the end of June to 
the end of August.”— Lift of T. Monro, 
iii. 92. 

1793. —“ The Mahratta supplies consisting 
chiefly of Baggy, a coarse grain, which 
grows in more abundance than any other 
m the Mysore Country, it became necessary 
to serve it out to the troops, giving rice 
only to the sick.”—Direst, 10. 

[1800.—“The Deocany Mussulmans call it 
a&gy. In the Tamil language it is called 
Keeir {k&zhvaragu.)." — Buchanan, Mysore, i. 
100 .] 

BAINS, THE, s. The common 
Anglo-Indian colloquial for the Indian 
rainy season. The same idiom, a* 
chuvtts, had been already in use by the 
Portuguese. (See WINTER). 

c. 1666,—“ Lastly, 1 have imagined that if 
in Delhi, for example, the Rains come from 
the East, it may yet bo that the Seas whieh 
are Southerly to it are the origin of them, 
but that they are forced by reason of some 
Mountains ... to turn aside and discharge 
themselves another way. . . — Bernier, 

E.T., 138; [ed. Constable, 433], 

1707.—“We are heartily sorry that the 
Bsiiis have been so very unhealthy with 
you.”—Letter in Orme's fragments. 

1760.—“The Rains . . . setting in with 
great violonoe, overflowed the whole conn- 
try.”— Orme, Hist., ed. 1803, i. 153. 

1868.—“ The place is pretty, and although 
it is ‘th* Rains,’ there ie scaroelyany day 
when we cannot get out.”—Bp. Mxhnan, in 
Memoir, p. 67. 

[BAI8, s. Ar. rats, from reft, 'the 
head,’ in Ar. meaning ' the captain, or 
master, not the owner of a Bhip in 
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India it generally means *a native 
gentleman of respectable position.’ 

1610.—“. . . Keyses of all our Nauyes," 
— Birdtoood, First Letter Book, 465. 

1785.—“. . . their chief (more worthless 
in truth than a housekeeper). " In note— 
“In the original the word me is introduced 
for the sake of a jingle with the word Ryse 
(a chief or leader)."— Tip poo's Letters, 18. 

1870.— “Eaees." See under RYOT. 

1900.—“The petition was signed by re¬ 
presentative landlords, raises.” — Pioneer 
Mail , April 13. ] 


RAJA) RAJAH, s. Skt. refid, 
‘king.’ The word is still used in this 
sense, but titles have a tendency to 
degenerate, and this one is applied to 
many humbler dignitaries, petty chiefs, 
or large Zemindars. It is also now a 
title of nobility conferred by the 
British Government, as it was by their 
Mahommedan predecessors, on Hindus, 
as Nawab is upon Moslem. Rdi, Rdo, 
Rind, Rascal, Raya (in S. India), are 
other forms which the word has taken 
in vernacular dialects or particular 
applications. The word spread with 
Hindu civilisation to the eastward, 
and survives in the titles of Indo- 
Chinese sovereigns, and in those of 
Malay and Javanese chiefs and princes. 

It is curious that the term Rdja can¬ 
not he traced, so far as we know, in 
any of the Greek or Latin references 
to India, unless the very questionable 
instance of Pliny’s Rachias be an 
exception. In early Mahommedan 
writers the now less usual, hut still 
Indian, forms Rdi and Rdi, are those 
which we find. (Ibn Batuta, it will 
be seen, regards the words for king in 
India and in Spain as identical, in 
which be is fundamentally right) 
Among the English vulgarisms of the 
18th century again we sometimes find 
the word barbarised into Roger. 


o. 1838.—". , . Bahfi-uddln fled to one 
of (he heathen Kings called the ftal Kan- 
btlah. The word Sal among those people, 
just as among the people of RQm, signifies 
‘King.’”—/A* Batuta, iii. 318. The tra¬ 
veller here refers, as appears by another 
passage, to the Spanish Reg. 


[1609.— “Raiaw." See under OOONT-] 
1612.—“In all this put of the-East there 
are 4 castes. . . . The firtt caste is that of 
the Rayas, and this is a most noble race 
from which spring all the Kings of Canara. 
. . ."—Conte, V. ri. 4. 


[1615.—“ Aooording to your direction I 
have sent per Orineay (see OlAIKiT) 



liras.— "A Bagla, that is an Indian 
Prraoe.”— P. della Valle, Hak, Soc. i, 84.] 

1688.—“ I went a hunting with ye Ragea* 
who was attended with 2 or 300 men, armed 
with bows and arrows, swords and targets.' r 
—Hedges, Mary, March 1; [Hak. Soc.l. 86]. 

1786. — Tippoo with gross impropriety 
addresses Lotus XVI. os “the Rajah of the 
French ."—Select Liters, 369. 


RAJAMUNDRT, n.p. A town, 
formerly head-place of a district-, on 
the lower Godavery R. The name is 
in Telegu Rdjamahetulrararamu, ‘ King- 
chief(’9)-Town.’ [and takes its name 
from Mahendroaeva of the Orissa 
dynasty ; see Morris, Godavery Man. 
23]. 


RAJPOOT, s. Hind. Rdjmit, from 
Skt. Rdjufnitra , ‘ King’s Son.’ The 
name of a great race in India, the 
hereditary profession of which is that 
of arms. The name was probably only 
a honorific assumption ; out no race in 
India has furnished so large a number of 
princely families. According to Chatid, 
the great medieval Itard of the Rujputa, 
there were 36 clans of the race, issued 
from four Kahatriyas (Farilmr, Pranuir, 
Solankhl, and Chauhan) who sprang 
into existence from the sacred Agnt- 
kunda or Firepit on the summit of 
Mount Afcd. Later bards give five 
eponyms from the firepit, and 99 claim. 
The Raj pats thus claim to be true 
Kshatriyas, or representatives of the 
second of the four fundamental castes, 
the Warriors; but the Brahmans do 
not acknowledge the claim, and deny 
that the true Kshatriya is extant. 
Possibly the story of the fireborn 
ancestry hides a consciousness that the 
claim is factitious. “The Rajpoots,” 
says Forbes, “ use animal food ana 
spirituous liquors, both unclean in the 
last degree to their puritanic neigh¬ 
bours, and are scrupulous in the ob¬ 
servance of only two rules,—diose 
which prohibit the slaughter of cows, 
and the remarriage of widows. The 
clans are not forbidden to eat together, 
or to intermarry, and cannot he saia 
in these respects to form separate 
castes” (Rdn-mdld, reprint 1878, p. 637). 

An odd illustration of the tact that 
to partake of animal food, and especi¬ 
ally of the heroic repast of the flesh 
of the wild boar killed in the ehaae 
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(see Terry's representation of this 
below), is a KfijpQt characteristic, 
occurs to the memory of one of the 
present writers. In Lord Canning's 
time the young Rajput Raja of Alwar 
had betaken himself to degrading 
courses, insomuch that the Viceroy 
felt constrained, in oj)eu durbar at 
Agra, to admonish him. A veteran 
political officer, who was present, in¬ 
quired of the agent at the Alwar Court 
what had been the nature of the con¬ 
duct thus rebuked. The reply was 
that the young prince had become the 
habitual associate of low and profligate 
Mahommedans, who had so influenced 
his conduct that among other indica¬ 
tions, be would not eat wild, pig. The 
old Political, hearing this, shook his 
head very gravely, saying, ‘Would 
not eat Wild Pin ! Dear ! Dear ! 
Dear!’ It .seemed the ne pint t uitra 
of Rajput degradation ! The older 
travellers give the name in the quaint 
form WL(, but this is not confined 
to Europeans, as the quotation from 
Sidi ’All shows ; though the aspect 
in which the old English travellers 
regarded the tril>e, as mainly a pack 
of banditti, might, have made us think 
the name to he shaped by a certain 
sense of aptness. The Portuguese again 
frequently call them R<\}* Putos, a form 
in which the true etymology, at least 
partially, emerges. 

1516. — 4 4 There are three qualities of these 
Gentiles, that is to say, some are called 
R&sbutes, and they, in the time that their 
King was a Gentile, wore Knights, the 
defenders of the Kingdom, and governors 
of the Country.”— Barbosa, SO. 

1683.—“Insomuch that whilst the battle 
went on, Salad im placed all his women in a 
large house,, with all that he possessed, whilst 
below the house were combustibles for* use 
in the fight; and Salad im ordered them to 
be set Are to, whilst he was in it. Thus the 
house suddenly blew up with great explo¬ 
sion and loud cries from the unhappy 
women; whereupon all the people from 
within and without rushed to the spot, but 
the Reebutof fought in such a way that they 
drove the Gusarat troops oat of the gates, 
and others in their hasty Night cast them¬ 
selves from the walls and perished,” — 
Correa, iii. 627. 

“And with the stipulation that 
the 200 pardaos, which are paid as allow- 
anoe to the /asearin* of the two small forts 
wbiob stand between the lands of Bapum 
and the Rays bnutoa. shall be paid out 
of the revenues of Be$etm as they have been 
paid hitherto.”— Treaty at Ifsso da Camha 
with the K. qfCambaya, in Snbtndiot, 187. 


o. 1554.—“But if the caravan is attacked, 
and the Bits (see BHAT) kill themselves, 
the Rashbflts, according to the law of the 
Bate, are adjudged to have committed a 
crime worthy of death.” — Sidi 'AH 
Kapuddn., in J. As., Ser. I., tom. i*. 95. 

pe02.-“RachebidM."—Cfevto, Dec. viji. 
eh. 15.] 

c. 1614.—“The next day they embarked, 
leaving in the city, what of those killed in 
Aght and those killed by Are, more than 800 
persons, the most of them being Ragibutos, 
Moor* of great valour; and of ours fell 
eighteen. . . — Borarro, Jitcada, 210. 

t l614.—“... in great danger of thieves 
led Raahbouts. . . "—Foster, Letter*, ii. 
260.] 

1616.—“ ... it were fitter he were in 
the Company of his brother . . . and his 
safetie more regarded, then in the hands 
of a Raahboote Gentile. . . ."—Sir T. itoe, 
i. 553-4 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 282]. 

„ “ The Rashbootes eate Swines-fiesh 

most hateful to the Mahometans.”— Terry, 
in Pnrchas, ii. 1479. 

1638.—“These Rasboutea are a sort of 
Highway men, or Tories.”— Mandelslo, Eng, 
by /facie*, 1669, p, 19. 

1648.—“These Resbouts (Resbouten) are 
held for the best soldiers of Gusuratta.”— 
r«a Twist, 39. 

[c. 1660.—“The word Ragipons signifies 
Sons of Rajas ."— Bernier, edT Constable, 39.] 

1673.—“Next in esteem were the Rash- 
warts, Raahpoots, or Souldiers."— Fryer, 27. 

1689. — “The place where they went 
ashore was at a Town of the Moors, which 
name our Seamen give to all the Subjects of 
the Great Mogul, but especially his Maho¬ 
metan Subjects; calling the Idolaters 
(teutons or R&shbonts. Iiampier, i. 507. 

1791.— “. . . Quatre cipayes ou reia- 
pontes months sur des chevaux persans, 
pour l’escorter.”— B. de St. Pierre,- Chao- 
miire Indian ne. 

BAMASAMMY, a This corrup¬ 
tion of Rdmasicdmi (* Lord Rama \ 
a common Hindu proper name in the 
South, is there used colloquially in 
two ways: 

(a). As a generic name for Hindi!*, 
like ‘Tommy Atkjns 1 for a British 
soldier. Especially applied to Indian 
coolies in Ceylon, 4c. 

(b). For a twisted roving of cotton 
in a tube (often of wrought silver) 
used to furnish light for a cigar (see 
FULEETA)-' Madras use: 

a.— 

[1848.—“I have seen him almoet swallow 
It, by Jove, like Rama Sanaa, the Indian 
juggler. "—Thackeray, Boot of Snob*, ch. t] 
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1880.—. . if you want a clerk to do 
your work or a servant to attend on yon, 

. . . you would take on a saponaoeoui 
Bengali Baboo, or a servile abjeot Madrasi 
Bamaaammy. . . ■ A Madrasi, even if 
wrongly abused, would simply call you bis 
father, and his toother, ana his aunt, de¬ 
fender of the poor, and epitome of wisdom, 
and would take his change out, of you in 
tie bazaar accounts .”—Cornhill Mag., Nov., 
pp. 582-3. 

RAMBOTANO, s. Malay, ramb&tan 
( Filet, No. 6760, p. 266). The name 
of a fruit (Nephelium lappaceum , L.), 
common in the Straits, having a 
thin luscious pulp, closely adhering to 
a hard stone, and covered externally 
with bristles like those of the external 
envelope of a chestnut. From rambut, 
‘hair.* 

1613.—“And other native fruits, such as 
backoes (perhaps bachang, the Manaifera 
foetidat) rambotans, rtimbe*,* buatducot,* 
and pomegranates, and innumerable others. 
. . .' —Qodinho de J&redia, 16. 

1726. — “. . . the ramboetan-tree (the 
fruit of which the Portuguese call ffroeta 
do* caffaro* or Coffer'* fruit ).”— Valmtijn (v.) 
Sumatra, 3. 

1727. —“ The Bamboctan is a Fruit about 
the Bigness of a Walnut, with a tough Skin, 
beset with Oapillaments ; within the Skin is 
a very savoury Pulp.”— A. Hamilton, ii. 81; 
[ed. 1744, ii. 80]. 

1783.—“ Mangustines, nunbuftiaes, Ac.” 
-—Forfeit, Mergrui, 40. 

S 812.—. . mangustan, rhambudan, 
dorian . . — Heyne, Tract*, 411.] 

RAMDAM, s. Hind, from Ar. 
ramazdn ( ramadhdn ). The ninth 
Mahommedan lunar month, viz. the 
month of the Fast. 

1615.—“. . . at this time, being the 
preparation .to the Bamdam-or Lent."— 
Sir T. Roe, in Purduu, i. 537; [Hak. Soo. 
4. 21; also 58, 72, ii. 274). 

1623.—“The 29th June: X think that 
(to-day?) the Moon have commenced their 
ramadhan, according to the rule by which I 
calculate.”— P. della ValU, ii. 60/; [Hak. 
fioc. i. 179]. 

1686.—“They are not . . . very carious 
or strict in observing any Days or Times of 
particular Devotions, except it be 
time as we call it.... In this time they fast 
all Day. . . — Dampier, i. 348. 

* Fsvie gives (DM. MeUaf-Francois): “Ms" 
Own is*nult)L " Nom d'un fruit de la grossenr 
d’un mf de pottle; II psiaft 4tre une grots# 
into de IjwAwm.” (It is L. iomuHemm.) The 
JtwM is figured by Marsdsn In Atlas to But, #/ 
Su m a t ra , M ed. pL vl. and pL lx. It seems to be 
Batamna duUi ,MOIL (PUrardid dvtei*, Jack). 


, BAMOOST, n.p. The name of 
a very distinct caste in W. India, 
Mahr. RdmoA, [said to be from Mahr. 
ranavdH, ‘jungle-dweller’]; originally 
one of the thieving castea Hence 
they came to be employed as here¬ 
ditary watchmen in villages, paid by 
cash or by rent-free lands, and by 
various petty dues. They were sup¬ 
posed to be responsible for thefts tul 
the criminals were caught; and were 
often themselves concerned. They ap¬ 
pear to be still commonly employed as 
hired chokidars by Anglo-Indian 
households in the west. They come 
chiefly from the country between 
Poona and Kolhapur. The surviving 
traces of a Ramooey dialect contain 
Telegu words, and Have been used in 
more recent days as a secret slang. 
[See an early account of the tribe in : 
“ An Account of the Origin and 
Present condition of the tribe of 
Rasnoosies, including the Life of the 
Chief Oomiah Naik, by Capt. Alexander 
Mackintosh, of the Twenty-seventh 
Regiment, Madras Army,” Bombay 
1833.] 

[1817.—“His Highness must long have 
been aware of Bamoosees near the Mahadeo 
pagoda.”— ElphinUone't Letter to Pethwa, in 
Paper* relating to R.l. Affair*, 28.] 

1833. — “There are iustanoes of the 
Bamooty Naiks, who are of a bold and 
daring spirit, having a great ascendancy 
over the village Patella (Patel) and Koor- 
kumies (Cooicuruee), but which the latter 
do not like to acknowledge openly . . . 
and it sometimes happens that the village 
officers participate in the profits which the 
itamoosies derive from committing such 
irregularities. "—Macintosh, Ace. of the Tribe 
of Ramooitiet, p. [9. 

1883.—“Till a late hoar in the morning 
he (the chameleon) sleeps sounder than a 
ramootey or a chowkeydar; nothing will 
wake him.”— Tribe* on Mg Frontier. 

BAM • BAM 1 The commonest 
salutation between two Hindus meet¬ 
ing on the road ; an invocation of the 
divinity. 

[1652.—“. . . then they approach the 
idol waring them (their handstand repeating 
many times (the words) Bam, Bam. «.«. God, 
God. Tavernier, ed. Ball, I. 263.] 

1678. —“Those whose Zeal transports them 
no further than to die at home, am im¬ 
mediately Washed by the next of Kin, and 
bound up in a Sheet; and as many as go 
with him carry them by turns on a Colt- 
staff ; and the rest run almost naked and 
shaved, crying after him Bam, Bam.”— 
ftjfer 9 Id, 
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1730.—“The wive* of Braminea (when 
about to bom) Ant give away their jewels 
and ornaments, or perhep a pbuag, (q.v.), 
which is under snob circumstanoes a great 
present, to thia or that one of their male or 
female frienda who atand by, and after 
taking leave of them, go and lie over the 
corpse, calling out only Bam, Bam.”— 
Valentijn, v, 61. 

[1828.—See under BUTTEE.] 
o. 1886.—Sir O. Bird wood writes: “ In 
1889-70 I aaw a green parrot in the Crystal 
Palace aviary very doleful, dull, and miser¬ 
able to behold. I called it ‘pretty poll,’ 
and coaxed it in every way, but no notice 
of me would it take. Then I bethought me 
of its being a Mahratta poput, and bailed it 
Bam Bam I and spoke In Hahratti to it; 
when at once it roused up out of its lethargy, 
and hopped and swung about, and answered 
me back, and cuddled up close to me against 
the bars, and laid its head against my 
knuckles. And every day thereafter, when 
I visited it, it was always in an eager flurry 
to salute me as I drew near to it.” 


RANEE, & A Hindu queen ; ram, 
fcm. of rtljd, from Skt rfijni (= re- 
gina). 

1673. — 1 ‘ Bedmurr (BednOr) ... is the 
Capital City, the Residenee of the 
the Relict of £ftust Shunter Nuig "— Fryer, 
162. 

1809.—“The young Bannie may marry 
whomsoever she pleases.”— Lord Valentia, 
i. 384. 

1879.—“There were once a Raja and a 
Bind who had an only daughter.”— Mite 
Stoke*, Indian Fairy Tales, 1. 

RANGOON, n.p. Burm. Ban-gun, 
said to mean ‘ War-end ’; the chief 
.town and port of Pegu. The great 
Pagoda in its immediate neighbour¬ 
hood had long been famous under the 
name of Dagon (q.v.), but there was 
no town in modern times till Rangoon 
was founded by Alompra during his 
conquest of Pegu, in 1755. The name 
probably had some kind of intentional 
assonance to Da-gun, whilst it “pro¬ 
claimed his forecast of the immediate 
destruction of his enemies.” Occupied 
by the British forces in May 1824, 
and again, taken by storm, in 1662, 
Rangoon has since the latter date lieen 
the capital, first of the British province 
of Pegu, and latterly of British Burma. 
It is now a flourishing port with a 
|||iil&tk>n of 134,176 (1881) ; [in 1891, 

BANJOW, s. A Malay term, ran- 
jcm. Sharp-pointed stakes of bamboo 
el varying lengths stuck in the ground 


to penetrate the naked feet or body of 
an enemy. See Martden, H. of Sumatra, 
2nd ed., 276. [The same thing on the 
Assam frontier is called ajpoee (Levin, 
Wild Races. , 308), or panjt ( Sanderson, 
Thirteen Years, 233).] 

RASEED, a Hind. road. A native 
corruption of the English ‘receipt/ 
shaped, probably, by the Pers. rasida, 

1 arrived^; viz. an acknowledgment 
that a thing has ‘come to hand.' 

1877.—“There is no Sindi, however wild, 
that cannot now understand ‘Baaid' (re¬ 
ceipt), and ‘ Apil' (appeal).”— Burton, Sind 
Revisited, i. 282. 

RAT-BIRD, s. The striated bush- 
babbler (Chattarhoea quudata, Dumeril); 
see Tribes on My Frontier, 1883, p. 3. 

RATTAN, s. The long stem of 
various species of Asiatic climbing 
palms, belonging to the genus Calamus 
and its allies, of which canes are made 
(not ‘ bamboo-canes/ improperly so 
called), and which, when split, are used 
to form tiie seats of cane-bottomed 
chairs and the like. From Malay 
rotan, [which Crawfurd derives from 
rawat , ‘to pare or trim’], applied to 
various species of Calamus and Dae- 
monorops (see Filet, No. 696 et seq.). 
Some of these attain a length of 
several hundred feet, and are used in 
the Himalaya and the Kama Hills for 
making suspension bridges, Ac., rival¬ 
ling rope in strength. 

1511. — “ The Governor set out from 
Malaca iu the beginning of December, of 
this year, and sailed along the ooast of 
Fedir. ... He met with such a contrary 
gale that he wax obliged to anchor, which 
he did with a great anchor, and a cable of 
rdtas, which are slender but tough canes, 
which they twist and make into strong 
cables. ”— Correa, Lendas, ii. 269. 

1563.—"They took thick ropbs of rota* 
(which are made of certain twigs which 
are very flexible) and cast them round the 
feet, and others round the tusks.”— Garda, 
f. 90. 

1598. — “There is another sorte of the 
same reedes which they call Rota: thtoe 
are thinne like twigges of Willow for 
baskets. . . — Linschoten, 28; [Hak. Soc. 

i. 97]. 

o. 1610.—“ II y a vne autre sorte de canoe 
qui no vient iamais plus grease quo le petit 
daigt . . . et il ploys comme osier. Ha 
rappeUent Rotan. fls en font des cables de 
nature, et quantity de sortes de peelers 
gentimeut entre lasses .”—Fumed de Ismf, 
I 287; [Hak. Boo. i. 331, and see i. 207]. 
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1678.—“. . . The Materials Wood and 
Plaister, beautified without with folding 
windows, made of Wood and latticed with 
Rattans. . . ."—Fryer, 27. 

1844.—“ In the deep rallies of the south 
the vegetation is most abundant and various. 
Amongst the meet conspicuous species are 
. . . the rattan winding from trunk to 
trunk and shooting his pointed head above 
all his neighbours ."—Notea oh the Kutia HU fa 
and People, in J.A .$.11. vol. xiii. pt. ii. 616. 

RAVINE DEER. The sportsman's 
name, at least in Upper India, for 
the Indian gazelle (Gazella Benneltii , 
Jerdon, [Blanford, Mammalia , 526 
«?«])- 

RAZZIA, s. This is Algerine- 
French, not Anglo-Indian, meaning 
a sudden raid or destructive attack. 
It is in fact the Ar. ghdziya , ‘an 
attack upon infidels,’ from ghdzl, ‘a 
hero.’ 

REAPER, s. The small laths, laid 
across the rafters of a sloping roof to 
bear the tiles, are so called in Anglo- 
Indian house-building. We find no 
such word in any Hind. Dictionary ; 
but in the Mahratti Diet, we find rip 
in this sense. 

fl734-5.—See under BANKSHALL.J 

REAS, REES, s. Small money of 
account, formerly in use at Bomliay, 
the 26th part of an anna, and 400th of 
a rupee. Port, real, pi. rtfie. Accounts 
were kept at Bomliay in rupees, 
quarters, and teas, down at least to 
November 1834, as we have seen in 
accounts of that date at the India 
Office. 

1673.—(In Goa) “The Vintern ... 15 
Bajrrooh (see BUDGROOK), whereof 75 
make a Tango (see TANGA), and 60 Rees 
make a Tango."—Fryer, 207. 

1727. —** Their Accounts (Bombay) are 
kept by Bayes and Rupees. 1 Rupee w . . . 
400 Bayes.”— A. Hamilton, ii. App. 6; 
[ed. 1744, ii. 315]. 

REE CLIFFS, n.p. The nautical 
name of the steep coast below Quilon. 
This presents the only bluffs on the 
shore from M{. Dely to Cape Comorin, 
and is thus identified, by character 
and name, with the llvftfo tpot of the 
Periphu, 

c. 80-90.—“ Another village, BokarS, lies 
by the mouth of the river, to which the 
ships about to depart descend from Nel- 


kynda. .... From BakarS extends the Red- 
Hill (rofyfo foot) and then a long stretch 
of country called Paralia.” — Periphu, §§ 
55-58. 

1727.—“ I wonder why the English built 
their Fort in that place (Anjengo), when 
they might as well have built it near the 
Red ClilfS to the Northward, from whence 
they have their Water for drinking."— 
.1. Hamilton, i. 332; [ed. 1744, i. 834]. 

1813. —“ Water is scarce and very in¬ 
different ; but at the red cliffs, a few miles 
to the north of Anjengo, it is said to bo 
very good, but difficult to be shipped.”— 
Afi/bunt; Or. Comm. i. 335. See also Dunn's 
Neto Directory, 5th ed. 1780, p. 161. 

1814. —“ From thenco (Quilone) to An¬ 
jengo the coast is hilly and romantic; 
especially about the red cliffa at Boecoli 
(iju. BaKapii as above?); where the women 
of Anjengo daily repair for water, from a 
very fine spring.”— Forint, Or. Mem., i. 334 ; 
[2nd ed. i. 2131. 

1841.—“There is said to lie fresh water 
at the Bed CliffB to the northward of An¬ 
jengo, but it cannot be g« *t conveniently; 
a considerable surf generally prevailing on 
the coast, particularly to the southward, 
renders it unsafe for ships’ boats to land.” 
— llorxburyh'* Dime. ed. 1841, i. 515. 

RED-DOG, s. An old name fur 
Prickly-heat (q.v.)i 

c. 1752.—“ The red-dog is a disease which 
affects almost all foreigners in hot countries, 
especially if they reside near the shore, at 
the time when it is hottest.”— Usbech’s 
Voyage, i. 190. 

REGULATION, a. A law passed 
by the Governor-General in Council, 
or by a Governor (of Madras or Bom¬ 
bay)* in Council. This term became 
olaolete in 1833, when legislative 
authority was conferred by the Charter 
Act (3 & 4 Will. IV. cap. *85) on those 
authorities; and thenceforward the 
term used is Act. By 13 Geo. III. cap. 
63, § xxxv., it is enacted that it shall 
1>« lawful for the G.-G. and Council 
of Fort William in Bengal to issue 
Rules or Decrees and Regulations for 
the good order and civil government 
of tne Company’s settlements, &c. 
This was the same Charter Act that 
established the Supreme Court. But 
the authorised compilation of “ Regula¬ 
tions of the Govt, of Fort William in 
force at the end of 1853," begins only 
with the Regulations of 1793, ana 
makes no allusion to the earlier Regu¬ 
lations. No more does fi^gulatabn 
XLI. of 1703, which prescribes the 
form, numbering, and codifying of the 
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Regulations to be issued. The fact 
seems to be that prior to 1793, when 
the enactment ot Regulations was 
systematized, and the Regulations 
began to be regularly numbered, those 
that were issued partook rather of the 
character of resolutions of Government 
and circular orders than of Laws. 

1868.—“ The new Conm.iaeioner. . . could 
discover nothing prejudicial to me, except, 
perhaps, that the Regulstio:>n were not 
sufficiently observed. The sacred Regula¬ 
tions I How was it possible to fit them on 
such very irregular subjects as 1 had to deal 
with ?”— Lt.-Col. Lewin, A Fly on the Wheel, 
p. 376. 

1880.—“The laws promulgated under this 
system were called Regulations, owing to a 
lawyer's doubts os to the competence of the 
Indian authorities to infringe on the legis¬ 
lative powers of the English Parliament, or 
to modify the ‘ laws and customs' by which 
it had been decreed that the various nation¬ 
alities of India were to be governed.”—.Suty. 
Her lew, March 13, p. 335. 

REGULATION PROVINCES. 

Sec this explained under NON-REGU¬ 
LATION. 

REGUR, s. Dakli. Hind, reyar, 
also leyar. The peculiar black loamy 
soil, commonly called by English j 
people, in India ‘black cotton soil.’ 
The word may possibly be connected 
with H.—P. rey, ‘sand’; but reyada 
and rcyadi is given by Wilson as 
Telugu. [Platts connects it with Skt. 
rekha, ‘a furrow.’] This soil is not 
found in Bengal, with some restricted 
exception in the Rajmahal Hills. It 
is found everywhere on the plains of 
the Deccan trap-country, except near 
the coast. Tracts of it are scattered 
through the valley of the Krishna, 
and it occupies the Huts of Coimbatore, 
kfadnra, Salem, Tanjore, Rainn&d, ana 
Tinnevelly. It occurs north of the 
Nerbudda in Haugor, and occasionally 
on the plain of the eastern side of 
the Peninsula, and composes the great 
flat of Surat and Broach in Guxerat. 
It is also found in Pegu. The origin 
of nyar has been much debated. We 
can only give the conclusion as Bt&ted 
in the Manual of (he Geology of India, 
from which some preceding particulars 
are drawn: “Ragur has been shown 
on fairly trustworthy evidence to 
result from the impregnation of certain 
argillaceous formations with organic 
nutter, but ... the process which 


has taken place is imperfectly under¬ 
stood, and . . . some peculiarities in 
distribution yet require explanation.” 
—Op. of. i 434. 

REH, a. [Hind, reh, Skt. rej, 1 to 
shine, shake, quiver.’] A saline efflor. 
escence which comes to the surface in 
extensive tracts of Upper India, 
rendering the soil sterile. The salts 
(chiefly sulphate of 9oda mixed with 
more or less of common salt and 
carbonate of soda) are superficial in 
tbe soil, for in the worst reh tracts 
sweet water is obtainable at depths 
lielow 60 or 80 feet. [Plajns infested 
with these salts are very commonly 
known in N. India as Ooeur Plains 
(Hind. Hear, Skt. ushara., ‘ impregnated 
with salt.’)] The phenomenon seems 
due to the climate of Upper India, 
where the ground is rendered hard 
and impervious to water by the 
scorching sun, the parching winds, 
and the treeless character of the 
country, so that there is little or no 
water-circulation in the subsoil. The 
salts in ouestion, which appear to be 
such of the substances resulting from 
the decomposition of rock, or of the 
detritus derived from rock, and from 
the formation of the soil, as are not 
assimilated by plants, accumulate 
under such circumstances, not being 
diluted and removed by the natural 
purifying process of percolation of tbe 
rain-water. This accumulation of salts 
is brought to the surface by capillary 
action after the rains, and evaporated, 
leaving the salts as an efflorescence on 
the surface. From time to time the 
process culminates on considerable 
t racts of land, which are thus rendered 
barren. The canal-irrigation of the 
Upper Provinces’ has led to some 
aggravation of the evil The level of 
the canal-waters being generally high, 
they raise the level of the reft-pollutea 
water in the soil, and produce in the 
lower tracts a great increase of the 
efflorescence. A partial remedy for 
this lies in the provision of drainage 
for tiie subsoil water, but this has 
only to a small extent been yet carried 
out. [See a full account in Watt, 
Econ. Diet. VI. pt. i. 400 teqq.] 

REINOL, & A term formerly in 
use among the Portuguese at Gi»vand 
applied apparently to ‘Johnny New- 
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comes’ or Gliflins (ci.v.). It is from 
reino, 'the Kingdom* (viz. of Portu¬ 
gal). The word was also sometimes 
used to distinguish the European 
Portuguese from the country-horn. 

1598.—“. . . they take great pleasure 
and laugh at him, calling him Reynol, 
which is a name given in iost to such aa 
newly come from Partingall , and know not 
how to behave themselves in such grave 
manner, and with such ceremonies as the 
Portingales use there in India." — Lnwchotm, 
ch. xxxi. ; [Hak. Soc. i. 208]. 

e. 1610.—“. . . qu&nd ces soldats Portu- 
gais arriuent de nouueau aux Indies portans 
encor leurs habits du pays, ceux qui sont 
It de long tSs quand ils lea voyent- par les 
ruSs les appellent Renol, chargez de poux, 
et mille autres iniures et mocquerics.”— 
Mocquet , 304. 

[ „ “When they are newly arrived in 
the Indies, they are called Baignolles, that 
is to say ‘men of the Kingdom,’ and the 
older hands mock them until they have 
made one or two voyages with them, and 
have learned the maimers and customs of the 
Indies; this name sticks to them until the 
fleet arrives the year following ."—Pyrard de 
Laval , Hak. Soc. ii. 123. 

[1727. — “ The Reynolds or European 
fiaalgos.”— A. Hamilton, ed. 1744, i. 251.] 

At a later date the word seems 
to have been applied to Portuguese 
deserters who took service with the 
E.I. Co. Thus: 

c. 1760.—“ With respect to the military, 
the common men are chiefly such as the 
Company sends nut in their ships, or de¬ 
serters from the several nations settled in 
India, Dutch, French, or Portuguese, which 
last are commonly known by the name of 
Beynola."— Grove, i. 38. 

BESHIBE, u.p. Ruthikr. A place 
on the north coast of the Persian Gulf, 
some 5 or 6 miles east of the modern 
port of Boshire (q.v.). The present 
village is insignificant, but it is on the 
site of a very ancient city, which con¬ 
tinued to he a port of some consequence 
down to the end of the 16tli century. 
I do not doubt that this is the place 
intended hv Beyxel in the quotation 
from A Nunes under Dubber. The 
spelling Baxet in Barros below is no 
doubt a clerical error for kity a ) 

c. 1340.—“Rlshihr. . . . This city built 
by Lohrasp, was rebuilt by ShapOr sou of 
Ardeahlr Babeg&n; it is of medium size, en 
the shore of the sea. The climate is very hot 
and unhealthy. . . . The inhabitants gener¬ 
ally devote themselves to sea-trade, but poop 
■*» feeble that they are, they live chiefly in 


dependence on the merchants of other 
countries. Dates and the cloths called 
RUehikri are the chief productions.”— Ham~ 
dalla MaetifX, quoted in Barbierde Meynard, 
Diet, de la Peru. 

1514. — “ And thereupon Pero Dalbo- 
querque sailed away . . . and entered 
through the straits of the Persian sea, and 
explored all the harbours, islands, and 
villages which are contained in it . . .• and 
when he was as far advanced aa Bdrem, the 
winds being now westerly—he tacked about, 
and stood along in the tack for a two days 
voyage, and reached Raxel, where he found 
Mirbuzaca, Captain of the Xeque Ismail, 
(Sh&h Ismail SQfl, of Persia), who baa 
captured 20 tarrudaa from a Captain of the 
King of Ormuz."— Albootterque, Hak. Soc. 
iv. 114-115. 

„ “ On the Persian side (of the Gulf) 

is the Province of Baxel, which contains 
many villages and fortresses along the sea, 
engaged in a flourishing trade."— Ibid. 186-7. 

1534.—“ And at this time insurrection was 
made by the King of Baxel, (which is a city 
on the coast of Persia); who was a vassal 
of the King of Ormuz, so the latter King 
sought help from the Captain of the Castle, 
Antonio da Silveira. And he sent down 
Jorge de Crasto with a galliot and two foists 
and 100 men, all well equipt, and good 
musketeers} and bade him tell the King of 
Baxel that he must give up the fleet which 
he kept at sea for the purpose of plundering,, 
and must return to his allegiance to the' 
K. of Ormuz.”— Correa, iii. 557. 

1558.—. . And Francisco de Gouvea 
arrived at the port of the city of Baxet, and 
having anchored, was forthwith visited by 
a Moor on the King's part, with refresh¬ 
ments and compliments, and a message 
that ... he would make peace with us, 
and submit to the King of Ormuz."— Barroe, 
IV. iv. 26. 

1554.—“Beyxel.” See under DUBBER, 
as above. 

1600.’—“ Reformation y proueydos en Har- 
muz de lo necesaario, nos tornamos a partir 
. . . fuymos esta vez nor fuora de la isla 
Qoeixiome (see'KISHM) oorriendo la misma 
costa, como de la primora, poasamos . . . 
mas adelante la fortaleza de Rexel, oelebre 
por el mucho y perfetto pan y frutos, quo 
hu territorio produze."— Teixtira, Viagt , 70. 

1856.—“ 48 boors sufficed to put the troops 
in motion northwards, the ships of war, led 
by the Admiral, advancing afc« the coast 
to their support. This was on the morning 
of the 9th, and by noon the enemy waa 
observed to be in force in the village of 
Reshire. Here amidst the ruins of old 
houses, garden-walls, and steep ravines, 
they occupied a formidable position; bat 
notwithstanding their firmness, wall after 
wall was surmounted, Mid Anally they ware 
driven from their last defence (the old fort 
of Beahire) bordering on the olUEe at the 
margin of the sea." — Demote* in Lm n't 
H. of the Indian Navy, ii. 8467 
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RESIDENT, a. This term has been 
used in two ways which require dis¬ 
tinction. Thus (A) up to the organiza¬ 
tion of the Civil Service in Warren 
Hastings’s time, the chiefs of the 
Company's commercial establishments 
in the provinces, and for a short time 
the European chiefs of districts, were 
termed Residents. But later the word 
was applied (b) also to the repre¬ 
sentative of the Governor-General at 
an important native Court, e.g. at 
Lucknow, Delhi, Hyderabad, and 
Baroda. And this is the only meaning 
tliat the term now has in British 
India. In Dutch India the term is 
applied to the chief European officer 
of a province (corresponding to an 
Indian Zillah) as well as to the Dutch 
representative at a native Court, as at 
Solo and Djokjocarta. 

a — 

1748.—“We received a letter from Mr. 
Henry Kelsa.ll, Resident at Ballasore."— 
Ft. William. Comm., in Long, 3. 

1760.—“ Agreed/, Mr. Howitt the present 
Resident in Rajah Tillnck Chund's country 
(i.e. Burdw an) f or the collection of the 
tuncahB (see TUNCA), be wrote to. . . — 

Ibid. March 29, ibid. 244. 

c. 1778.—“ My pay aa Resident (at Sylhet) 
did not exceed 500/. per annum, so that 
fortune could only be acquired by my own 
industry.”— Hon. Jt. Lindtm, in Live* of the 
L.\ iii. 174. 

b — 

1798.—“Having received overtures of a 
very friendly nature from the Rajah of 
Bcrar, who has requested the presence of a 
British Resident at his Court, 1 have de¬ 
spatched an ambassador to Nngpore with 
full powers to ascertain the precise nature 
of the Rajah’s views.”— Maryui* Wellesley, 
Despatches, i. 99. 

RESPONDENTIA, a An old 

trade technicality, thus explained: 
“ Money which is borrowed, not upon 
the vessel as in bottomry, but upon 
the goods and merchandise contained 
in it, which must necessarily be sold 
or exchanged in the course of the 
voyage, in which case the borrower 
personally is bound to answer the 
contract" ( Wharton's Laic Lexicon, 6th 
ed., 1876; [and see N.E.D. under 
Bottomry]). What is now a part of 
the Calcutta Course, along the bank 
of the Hoogly, was known down to 
the first quarter of the last century, 
as Respondentia Walk. We have 
heard this name explained by the 


supposition that it was a usual scene 
of proposals and contingent jawaubs, 
(q.v.); but the name was no doubt* in 
reality, given because this walk by the 
river served as a sort of ’Change^ 
where bargains in Respondentia and 
the like were made. 

[1685.—“. . . Provided he gives his Bill 
to repay itt in Sy&m, . . . with 20 p. Ct. 
Respondentia on the Ship. . . .”— Pringle, 
Diary Ft. St. Geo., 1st ser. iv. 123.} 

1720.—“ I am concerned with Mr. Thomas 
Theobalds in a respondentia Bond in the 
1 George ’ Brigantine.”— Testament of Oh. 

liavers, Merchant. In Wheeler, ii. 340. 

1727.—“ There was one Captain Perrin 
Master of a Ship, who took up about 500 L. 
on respondentia from Mr. Ralph Sheldon 
. . . payable at his Return to Bengal.”— A . 
Hamilton, ii. 14 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 12]. 

„ “. . . which they are enabled to 

do by the Money taken up here on Re¬ 
spondentia bonds. . . .’’—In Wheeler, ii. 427. 

1776.—“I have desired my Calcutta At¬ 
torney to insure some Money lent on Respon¬ 
dentia on Ships in India. ... I have also 
subscribed £500 towards a China Voyage.” 
— MS. Letter of James Ren.net!, Feb. 20. 

1794.—“ I assure you, Sir, Europe articles, 
especially good wine, are not to be had for 
love, money, or respondentia .”—The Indian 
Observer, by Hugh Boyd, Ac., p. 206. 

[1840.—“A Grecian ghat has been built 
at the north end of the old Respondentia 
walk. . . — Davidson, Diary of Travels, ii. 
209.] 

RESSAIDAR, 8. P.—H. Raadiddr. 
A native subaltern of irregular cavalryj 
under the Bessald&r (q.v.). It is not 
clear what sense rasdi has in the 
formation of this title (which appears 
to be of modern devising). The mean¬ 
ing of that word is ‘quicknessof appre¬ 
hension ; fitness, perfection.’ 

RESSALA, a Hind, from Ar. 
risdla. A troop in one of our regi¬ 
ments of native (so-called) Irregular 
Cavalry. The word was in India 
applied more loosely to a native corps 
of horse, apart from English regi¬ 
mental technicalities. The Arabic wora 
properly means the charge or com¬ 
mission of a raeiil, i.e. of a civil officer 
employed to make arrests (Doe y), [and 
in the passage from the Ain, quoted 
under RE88ALDAB, the original text 
has Risalah]. The transition of mean¬ 
ing, as with many other words of 
Arabic origin, is very obscure. 

1768.--“ Presently attar Shotnun Sing and 
Harmon down (formerly of Roy Duuub’a 
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Bissalla) came in and discovered to him the 
whole affair.”— Letter of It". Hatting*, in 
tfleig, i. 70. 

[1781.—“The enemy's troops before the 
place are five Rosollars of infantry . . 
ifir Eyre Cootr, letter of July 6, in Progt. 
of' Council, September 7, Forrest, Letters, 
vol. iii,] 

BESSALDAB, Ar.-P.-H. Hunt- 
ladar (Bessala). Originally in Upper 
India the commander of a corps of 
Hindustani horse, though the second 
quotation shows it, in the south, 
applied to officers of infantry. Now 
applied to the native officer who 
commands a ressala in one of our 
regiments of “ Irregular Horse.” This 
title is applied honorifically to over¬ 
seers of post-horses or stables. (See 
Panjab Notes <fc Queries , ii. 84.) 

[c. 1590. — “ Besides, there are several 
copyists who write a good hand and n 
lucid style. They receive the jjAdd&sht 
(memorandum) when completed, keep it 
with themselves, and make a proper abridge¬ 
ment of it. After signing it, they return 
thisinsteadof thoyadddsht, whentheabridge- 
mont is sinned and sealed by the Wiiqi’ah- 
nawls, ana the Bisal&hd&r (in orig. rIsaiah). 

. . Ain, i. 259.] 

1773.—“ The Nawaub now gave orders to 
the BlsaladAra of the regular and irregular 
infantry, to encircle the fort, and then com¬ 
mence the attack with their artillery and 
musketry.”— H. of ffydur Nail-, 327. 

1803. —“The riaaaldara finding so much 
money in their hands, began to quarrel 
about the division of it, while Perron crossed 
in the evening with the bodyguard.”— MU. 
Mem. of James Skinner, i. 274. 

c. 1831.—“ Le lieutenant de ma troupe 
a bonne chance d’etre fait Capitaino (res- 
seldar).” — Jaxynemiunt, Utm-ftp. ii. 8. 

BEST-HOUSE, s. Much the same 
as Dawk Bungalow (q.v.). Used in 
Ceylon only. [But the word is in 
common use in Northern India for the 
chokies along roads and canals.} 

[1894. — “ ‘ Best-Houses ’ or ‘ staging 
bungalows' are erected at intervals of 
twelve or fifteen miles along the roads/’— 
O, Hf, MacOforge. Ways and- Works in 
India, P . 78.1 

BESUM, s. Lascar’s Hind, for 
ration (Poehpck). 

BHINOOEBOS, h. We introduce 
this word fear the sake of the quota¬ 
tions, showing that even in the 16th 
centner this animal was familiar not 
only in the Western Himalaya, but in 


the forests near Pesh&war. It is 
probable that the nearest rhinoceros 
to lie found at the present time would 
be not less than 800 miles, as the crow 
flies, from Peshawar. See also GANDA, 
[and for references to the animal in 
Greek accounts of India, McOrindle, 
Ancient India, its Invasion by Alexander, 
186 }. 

c. 1387.—“ In the month of Zi-1 Ka’da of 
the same year he (Prince Muhamraed Khan) 
went to the mountains of Sirmor (W. of the 
Jumna) and spent two months in hunting 
the rhinoceros and the oik." — T&rikh-Z- 
MuMruk-ShAhi , in Elliot, iv. 16. 

1398. — (On the frontier of Kashmir). 
“Comine il y avoit dans ces Pays un lieu 
qui par sa vaste dtendue, ct la grande 
quantity do gibiers, sembloit inviter lea 
possnns k chasser. . . . Timur s’en donna 
lo divertissement . . . ils prisont une infinite 
de gibiers, et I’on tua plusiers rhinoceros 
k coups de sabre et de lances, quoique cet 
animal ... a la peau si forme, qu'on ne 
peut la percer quo par des efforts extra* 
ordinairos."— P/tis de la Croix. H. de Tintur- 
Jlec, iii. 159. 

1519.—“After Bonding on the army to¬ 
wards the river (Indus), I myself set off for 
Hawkti, which they likewise call Karak- 
Khaneh ( Lark-khan a, 1 the rhinoceros-haunt'), 
to hunt tbo rhinoceros. W e started many 
rhinoceroses, but as the country abounds 
in brushwood, we could not get at them. A 
she rhinoceros, that bad whelps, came out, 
and tied along the plain ; many arrows wore 
ahot at her, bat . . . she gained cover. We 
sot firo to the brushwood, but the rhinoceros 
was not to be found. We got sight of 
another, that, having been scorched in the 
firo, was lamed and unable to run. We 
killed it, and overy one cut off a bit as a 
trophy of the chase.”— linin', 253. 

1554. — “ Nous vinmes k la ville de 
Pourtrheuvr (Peshawur), et ayant heu- 
reusement passe le Koutrl (Kotul), nous 
gagnkmes la villo de Djousehayeh. Sur 
le Kontel nous aperefimes des rhinoceros, 
dont la groxseur approchait cell® d'un 
elephant. . . —SUL 'AH, in J. As., let 

ser. tom. ix. 201-202. 


BH0TA8S, u.p. Tliis {Rohtds) is 
the name of two famous fortresses in 
India, viz. a. a very ancient rock-fort 
in the Shah&b&d district of Behar, 
occupying part of a tabular bill which 
rises on the north bank of the Son 
river to a height of 1490 feet. It was 
an important stronghold of Sher Sh&h, 
the successful rim of the Mogul 
Humayfln: b. A fort at the north 
end of the Salt-range in the Jhelum 
District, Punjab, which was built by 
the same king, named by him after 
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the ancient Roht&s. The ruins are 
very picturesque. 

c. 1660.—“ Sher Shdh was occupied night 
and day with the business of his kingdom, 
and never allowed himself to be idle. . . . 
He kept money (Ihat&tut) and revenue 
(lhatij) in all parts of his territories, so 
that, if necessity required, soldiers and 
money were ready. The chief treasury 
was in Boht&a under the care of Ikhtiyfr 
Kh£n."— Wuki'at-i-MuihtakL in Elliot , iv. 
661. 

[c. 1690.—“ Rohtaa is a stronghold on the 
summit of a lofty mountain, difficult of 
access. It has a circumference of 14 tax and 
the land is cultivated. It contains many 
springs, and whenever the soil is excavated 
to the depth of 3 or 4 yards, water is 
visible. In the rainy season many lakes 
are formed, and more than 200 waterfalls 
gladden the eye and ear.” —A fw, ed. Jarrtll, 
n. 162 «$.] 

1666.—“. . . You must leave the great 
road to Palm, and bond to the South 
through Exberbaurgh 0 [Ak bar pur] and the 
famous Fortress of Rhodes." — Tacrrnier, 
E.T. ii. 53; [ed. Ball, i. 121]. 

[1764.-" From Shaw Mull, Kelladar of 
Rotus to Major Munro.”—In 1a»kj, 369.] 

b. - 

c. 1640.—“SherSh£h . . . marched with 
all his forces and retinue through all the 
hills of Padm&n and Garjhtfk, in order that 
he might choose a fitting rite, and build a 
fort thero to keep down the Qhakkam. . . . 
Having selected Rohtaa, he built there 
the fort which now exists.”— T&rtih’i-Sker 
ShAhi, in Elliot, iv. 390. 

1809.—“ Before we reached the Hydaspes 
we bad a view of the famous fortress of 
RotM; but it was at a great distance. . . . 
Rotas we understood to be an extensive 
but strong fort on a low hill.” — Elpfanstonr, 
Caubul, ed. 1839, i. 108. 

BIOS, 8 . The well-known cereal, 
Oryza mtiva, L. There is a strong 
temptation to derive the Greek Ap6{a, 
which is the source of our word 
through It. riso, Fr. ra, etc., from the 
Tamil arifi, ‘rice deprived of husk,’ 
ascribed to a root art, ‘to separate.’ 
It is quite possible that Southern 
India was the original seat of rice 
cultivation. Roxburgh (Flora Indira, 
ii. 300) says that a wild rice, kuown as 
Newtree fSkt. nlvdra, Tel. niwdri] by 
the TeUnga people, grows abundantly 
about theukesin theNorthernCircars, 
and he considers this to be the original 
plant. 

It is possible that the Arabic al-nm 
tomm) from which the Spaniards 
airectly take their word arm, may 


have been taken also directly from 
the Dravidian term. But it is hardly 
possible that ipA[a can have had that 
origin. The knowledge of rice ap¬ 
parently came to Greece from the 
expedition of Alexander, and the 
mention of &p6fa by Theophrastus, 
which appears to be the oldest, prob¬ 
ably dates almost from the lifetime 
of Alexander (d. B.c. 323). Aristolmlus, 
whose accurate account is quoted by 
Strabo (see below), was a companion of 
Alexander’s expedition, but seems to 
have written later than Theophrastus. 
The term was probablv acquired on 
the Oxub, or in the Punjab. And 
though no Skt. word for rice is 
nearer opufa than vrib-i, the very 
common exchange of* aspirant and 
sibilant might easily give a form like 
vrlri or briai (comp, hindtl, tindw, &c.) 
in the dialects west of India. Though 
no such exact form seems to have been 

f produced from old Persian, we have 
urther indications of it in the Pushtu, 
which Raverly writes, sing, ‘a grain 
of rice’ ufrijza’h, pi. ‘rice’ i c’rijzey, the 
former close to oryza. The same 
writer gives in Barakai (one of the 
uncultivated languages of the Kabul 
country, spoken by a ‘Tajik’ tribe 
settled in Logar, south of Kabul, and 
also at Kanigoram in the Waziri 
country) the word for rice as itfrizza, 
a very close approximation again to 
oryza. The same word is indeed given 
by Leech, in an earlier vocabulary, 
largely coincident with the former, as 
rissa.' The modem Persian word for 
husked rice is birittj , and the Armenian 
brinz. A nasal form, deviating further 
from the hypothetical brlsi or rrfst, 
but still probably the same in origin, 
is found among other languages of the 
Hindu Kush tribes, t.g. Burishki 
(Khajuna of Leitner) bro»; Shina (of 
Gilgit), brhln; Khowar of the Chitral 
Valley (Arniyah of Leitner), grinj 
(Biddutym, Tribes of Hindoo Koosh, 
App., pp. xxxiv., lix., cxxxix.). 

1298.—“ II hi a formant at lit asez, mfes 
il ne monuient pain da formant por ca qua 
il ant an cala provance enferme, mas menuient 
rls at font poison (».«. drink) da xls oon 
espaoas qe molt e(s)t bums at alar at fait le 
home'evre auri oon fait le vin .”—Marc Pol. 
Qao. Text, 132. 

B.c. c. 320-300.—“ MaXXov 91 orelpovo t 
t 6 KaXodpxrov tpvfor, ov to ififjt*' 
roOro 91 Spout* rj] xal mparruriHr 

oho xMpn, twrorrw M rfp» 6\fro» vt+m e&t 
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Sfunar rail atpatt, xal t6v iro\vr jy»4r w 
iv Man. ’Aroxcmli Si oOx tit er&xvr, 
dXX’ otop 04/9ifF Sxrxtp A xiyxpot xai A 
(Xv/iot.” — Theophreut. dt Hist. Plantt., iv. 
o. 4. 

B.C. c. 20.—“The rice ( 6pvfa) t according 
to Aristobuius, stands in water, in an en¬ 
closure. It is sowed in beds. The plant is 
4 cubits in height, with many ears, and 
yields & large produce. The harvest is 
about the time of the setting of the Pleiades, 
and the grain is beaten out like barley. 

“ It grows in Bactriana, Babylonia, Suns, 
and in the Lower Syria.”— Strabo, xv. i. § 
18, in Bohn’s E.T. iii. 83. 

B.C. 800.—“ Megasthenes writes in the 
second Book of his Indica; The Indians, 
says he, at their banquets have a table 
placed before each person. This table is 
made like & buffet, and they set upon it 
a golden bowl, into which they first help 
boiled rice (6pv{av), as it might be boiled 
groats, and then a variety of cates dressed 
in Indian fashions.”— Atkenaeus, iv. § 39. 

A.D. c 70.—“ Hordeum Indis sativum et 
silvestre, ex quo pania apud eos praecipuus 
et alica. Maximo quidem oryza gauaent, 
ex qua tisanam conficiunt quam reliqui 
mortales ex hordeo, . . ."— Pliny, xviii. 13. 
Ph. Holland has here got so wrong a reading 
that we abandon him. 

a.d. c. 80-90.—“Very productive is this 
country (Syrastreni or Penins. Quite rat) in 
wheat and rice (ipvfas) and sessamin oil and 
butter* (see QHEE) and cotton, and the 
abounding Indian oioce-goods made from 
it."— Penpl-us, § 41. 

BOC, s. The Rukh or fabulous 
colossal bird of Arabian legend. This 
has been treated of at length by one 
of the present writers in Marco Polo 
(Bk. iii. ch. 33, notes) ; and here we 
shall only mention one or two supple¬ 
mentary facts. 

M. Marre states that ri Ik-r&k is ap¬ 
plied by the Malaya to a bird of prey 
of the vulture family, a circumstance 
which possibly may indicate the source 
of the Arabic name, as we know it to 
be of some at least of the legends. [See 
Skeat, Malay Magic, 124.] 

In one of the notes just referred to 
it is suggested that the roe’s quills, 
sppken of by Marco Polo in the 
passage quoted below (a passage which 
evidently refers to some real object 
brought to China), might possibly 
have been some vegetable production 
such as the great frond of the Ravenala 

* M tiller *ad (wry positively) Fsbriclus discard 
Bwrvpov for Boap&pov. which “ no follow under-' 
etude." A. Hamilton (1. JSS) mentions "Wheat, 
Pulse, sad Mter” ss exports from Mongatwd on 
title eosst He dote not mention Bamoron / 


of Madagascar {Urania spedoea), cooked 
to pass as a bird’s quill Mr. Sibree, 
in his excellent book on Madagascar 
(The Great African Island. 1880k noticed 
this, but pointed out that tne object 
was more probably the immensely 
long midrib of the rofia calm (Saglu 
Raphia). Sir John Kirk, when in 
England in 1882, expressed entire 
confidence in this identification, and 
on his return to Zanzibar in 1883 
sent four of these midribs to England. 
These must have been originally from 
36 to 40 feet in length. The leaflets 
were all strint, but when entire the 
oMect must nave strongly resembled 
a Brobdingnagian feather. These roc’s 
quills were shown at the Forestry 
Exhibition in Edinburgh, 1884. Sir 
John Kirk wrote: 

“ 1 send today per S.8. Arcot . . . 
four fronds of the Raphia palm, called here 
Moult. They are just as sold and shipped 
up and down the coast. No doubt they 
were sent in Marco Polo’s time in exactly 
the same state — t.e. stripped of their 
leaflets and with the tip broken off. They 
are used for making stages and ladders, 
and last long if kept dry. They are also 
made into doors, by being cut into lengths, 
and pinned through." 

Some other object has recently been 
Bhown at Zanzibar as part of the 
wings of a great bird. Sir John Kirk 
writes that this'(which he does not 
describe particularlv) was in the pos¬ 
session of the R. & priests at Baga- 
moyo, to whom it haa been given by 
natives of the interior, and these de¬ 
clared that they had brought it from 
Tanganyika, and that it was part of 
the wing of a gigantic bird. On 
another occasion they repeated this 
statement, alleging that this bird was 
known in the Udoe (7) country, near 
the coast. The priests were able to 
communicate directly with their in¬ 
formants, and certainly believed the 
story. Dr. Hildebrand also, a com¬ 
petent Qerman naturalist, believed in 
it. But Sir John Kirk himself says 
that ( what the priests had to show was 
most undoubtedly the whalebone of a 
comparatively small whale ’ (see letter 
of tne present writer in Athenaeum, 
March 22nd, 1884). 

(o. 1000 “ El Hops fils d’Awr et 
d’autms, d’aprta ce qn'Ua tenaient da maiut- 
persannsges da l'l ada, m’ont rapportd daa 
ebosoa men extraordiiiAiraa, an sujat daa 
oiseanx dn pays da Zabadi, da Kbsti 
(KttmUr) dn Saof at sutraa regions das 
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gNtnoM da rinds. Ce qua i’ai vu da plot { 
grand, an fait da pi tanas a’oisaoux, o’aat, 
on tnyaa ana me raontra Abou’ 1-Abbas da 
Sirof. H atait long da daux aunaa environs 
capable, hdUiM, da oontenir one outre 
d’aau. 

“ ‘ J’ai vu dans I’Inda, ma dit la eapitalne 
Ismallawfih, ehas un das priadpaux mars- 
chands, un tuyau da plume qul dtait prts 
da sa msison, at dans laqual on veraait de 
l’eau oommc dans une grande tonne. . . . 
Na sois pas 6tonn6, me dit-ii, ear un 
aapitaine du pays des Zindjs m'a oontg 

S u’d avalt vu obex le roi de Bira un tuyan 
e plume qui oontenait vingt-cinq outre* 
d’eau.’ ”—Litre dee MervaiUet d'lnde. (Par 
Van der Lith at Marcel Doric, pp. 62-63.) 

BOOK-PIGEON. The bird so 
called by sportsmen in India • is the 
Pterocles exuttus of Terarainck, belong¬ 
ing to the family of sand-grouse (Ptero- 
clidae). It occurs throughout India, 
except in the more wooded parts. In 
their swift high flight these birds look 
something like pigeons on the wing, 
whence perhaps the misnomer. 


from an English use of the word. 
For Skeat shows that rogue, from the 
French sense of ‘malapert, saucy, 
rude, surly/ came to be applied as a 
cant term to beggars, and is used, in 
some old English passages which he 
quotes, exactly in the sense of our 
modern ‘tramp.’ The transfer to a 
vagabond elephant would be easy. 
Mr. Skeat refers to Shakapeare:— 

“ And vast thou fain, poor father. 

To hovel thee with swine, and rogues 
foHom f ” K. Lear, iv7. 

1878.—“Much misconception exists on 
the subject of rogue or solitary elephants. 
The usually accepted belief that these 
elephants are turned out of the herds by 
their companions or rivals is not correct. 
Most of the so-called solitary elephants are 
the lords of some herds near. They leave 
their companions at times to roam by 
themselves, usually to visit cultivation or 
open country . . . sometimes again they 
make the expedition merely for the sake of 
solitude. They, however, keep more or 
leas to the jungle where their nerd is, and 
follow its movements."— Sanderso a, p. 52. 


ROGUE (Elephant), s. An elephant 
(generally, if not always a male) living 
in apparent isolation from any herd, 
usually a bold marauder, and a danger 
to travellers. Such an elephant is 
called in Bengal, according to William- 
eon, Mttn, i.e. sdn [Hind, sdnd, Skt. 
shanda]; sometimes it would seem 
quridd [Hind, gundd, ‘a rascal’] ; and 
by the Sinhalese Kara. The term rogue 
is used by Europeans in Ceylon, and 
its origin is somewhat obscure. Sir 
Emerson Tennent finds such an ele 
phant called, in a curious book of the 
18th century, ronkedor or runkedor, of 
which he supposes that rogue may 
perhaps have been a modification. 
That word looks like Port, roncador, 
‘a snorer, a noisy fellow, a bully,’ 
which gives a plausible sense. But 
Littr6 gives rogue as a colloquial 
French word conveying the idea of 
arrogance and rudeness. In the 
following passage which we have 
copied, unfortunately without record¬ 
ing the source, the word comes still 
nearer the sense in which it is applied 
to the elephant: “On commence k 
sbpperceuoir d£s Bayonne, que l’hu- 
meur de oes pennies tieat vn peu de 
celle de see voisms, et qu’ils sont 
rogue* et peu communicatifs avec 
l’Estranger. After all however it is 
most likely that the word is derived 


ROGUE’S RIVER, n.p. The name 
given by Europeans in the 17th and 
18th centuries to one of the Sunder- 
bund channels joining the Lower 
Hoogly R. from the eastward. It 
was so called from being frequented 
by the Arakan Rovers, sometimes 
Portuguese vagabonds, sometimes na¬ 
tive Muggs, whose vessels lay in this 
creek watching their opportunity to 
plunder craft going up and down the 
Hoogly. 

Mr. R. Barlow, who has partially 
annotated Hedged Diary for the Hak¬ 
luyt Society, identifies Rogue’s River 
with Channel Creek, which is the 
channel between S&ugor Island and 
the Delta. Mr. Barlow was, I believe, 
a member of the Bengal Pilot service, 
and this, therefore, must have been 
the application of the name in recent 
tradition. But I cannot reconcile 
this with the sailing directions in Hie 
English Pilot (1711), or the indications 
in Hamilton, quoted below. 

The English Pilot has a sketch chart 
of the river, which shows, just oppo¬ 
site Buffalo Point, “R. Thieves,” then, 
as we descend, the R. Rangqfula, and, 
close below that, “Rogues* (without 
the word River), and still further 
below, ChaneU Greek or R lessor*. 
Rangafula R. and Channel Creek we 
still nave in the charts. 
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After a careful comparison of all 
the notices, and of the odd and modern 
charts, I come to the conclusion that the 
B. of Rogues must have been either what 
is now called Chittgri Khai, entering 
immediately below Diamond Harbour, 
or Kalpi Creek, about 6 m. further 
down, but the preponderance of argu¬ 
ment is in favour of Chingri Khdl. 
The position of this quite corresponds 
with the R. Theeves of the old English 
chort j it corresponds in distance from 
Saugor (the Gunga Saugor of those 
days, which forms the extreme S. of 
what is styled Saugor Island now) 
with that stated by Hamilton, and 
also in being close to the “first safe 
anchoring place in the River,” viz. 
Diamond Harlwmr. The Rogue’s 
River was apparently a little ‘alxjve 
the head of tne Grand Middle Ground’ 
or great shoals of the Hoogly, whose 
upper termination is now some 7£ m. 
lielow Chingri Khal. One of the ex¬ 
tracts from the English Pilot speaks 
of the “ R. of Rogues, commonly called 
by the Country People, Adegom Now 
there is a town on the Chingri Khal, 
a few miles from its entrance into the 
Hoogly, which is called in Renncll’s 
Map Ottogunge, and in the Atlas of 
India Sheet Huttoogum. Further, in 
the tracing of an old Dutch chart of 
the 17th century, in the India Office, 
I find in a position corresponding with 
Chingri Khdl, IXHoevers Spruit , which 
I take to be ‘Robber’s (or Rogue’s) 
River.’ 


1688.—“ And so we parted for this night, 
before which time it was resolved by y r 
Councill that if 1 should not prevail to go 
this way to Decca, F should attempt to do 
it with y« Sloopes by way of the River of 
Hogues, which goes through tc the great 
River of Decca.”— Hedges, Diary, Halt. Soc. 

s on 


1711.— “ Directions to go up along Ike. 
Western Shore. . . . The nearer the Shore 
the better the Ground until past the River 
of Tygers.* You may begin to edge over 
towards the River of Rogues about the 
head of the Grand Middle Ground; and 
when the Buffalow Point bears from you 
1N. I of a Mile, steer directly over for the 
East Shore E.N.E.” — The English Pilot, 
Pi. lil. p. 64. 


„ “ Mr. Herring, the Pilot’e Directions 
far bringing of Ships dawn the River of 
Hughley. . . . From the lower point of 


* This is shown by e 17th century Dutch chart, 
fit LO, to be a creek on the west ride, very little 
below Diamond Point It is also shown In teesin'i 
Mage of the R. Hohjhf, ISStt not later. 


the Narrows on the Starboard' side » . . 
the Eastern Shore it to he kept close aboard, 
until past the said Creek, afterwards allow¬ 
ing only a small Birth for the Point off the 
River of Rogues, commonly called by the 
Country People, Adegom. . . . From the 
River Rogues, the Starboard (qu. lar¬ 
board 1) shore with a great ship ought to be 
kept close aboard all along down to GhauAel 
Trees, for in the offing lios the Grand 
Middle Ground."— Ibid. p. 57. 

1727.—“The first safe anchoring Place 
in the River, is off the Mouth of a River 
about Y2 Leagues above §agor, # commonly 
known by the Name of Rogues River, 
which had that Appellation from some 
Banditti Portuguese , who were 'followers of 
Shall Sujah ... for those Portuguese . . . 
after their Master’s Plight to the Kingdom 
of Aractan, betook themselves to Piracy 
uraong tho Islands at the Mouth of the 
Ganges, and this River having communica¬ 
tion wi th a ll the Channels from Xatigam 
(see CHITTAGONG) to the Westward, from 
this River they used to sally out."—.4. 
Hamilton, ii. 3 [od. 1744]. 

1752. — . . ‘On tho receipt of your 

Honors’ orders per Dunningtm, we sent for 
Capt. Pinson, the Master Attendant, and 
directed him to isgue out fresh orders to the 
Pilots not to bring up any of your Honors’ 
Ships higher than Rogues River.’ Letter 
to Court, in Long, p. 32. 


ROHILLA, n.p. A name by which 
Afghans, or more particularly Afgh&ua 
settled in Hindustan, are sometimes 
known, and which gave a title to the 
province Rolnlkand, and now, through 
that, to a Division of the N.W. 
Province* embracing a large part of 
the old province. The word appears 
to be Pushtu, rbhelah or rdhilm, adj., 
formed from rUhu, ‘mountain,’ thus 
signifying ‘mountaineer of Afghani¬ 
stan.’ But a large part of E. Afghani¬ 
stan specifically bore the name of Soh. 
Keene (Fall of the Moghul Monarchy, 
41) puts the rise of tne Rohillas of 
India in 1744, when ’Ali Mahomnied 
revolted, and made the territory since 
called Rohilkhand independent. A 
very comprehensive application is 
given to tne term Roh in the quota¬ 
tion from Firislita. A friend (Major 
J. M. Trotter) notes here : “The word 
RaRHIu is little, if at ell, used now in 
Pushtu, but I remember a line of an 
ode in that language, *Sddik 
yam pa HindubAr gad,’ meaning, * I am 
a simple mountaineer, compelled to 
live in Hindustan’; t.e. ‘an honest 
man among knaves.’ ” 


* Thte etoo potato to the locality of DtoawnA 
Harbour, and the Chingri Kbit. 
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e. 1452.—“ The King . . . issued farm&nt 
to the chief* of the various Afghan Tribes. 
On receipt of the ftmndns, the Afghans 
of Boh came as is their wont, like ants and 
locusts, to enter the King’s service... , The 
King (Bahtol Lodi) commanded his nobles, 
saying,— 1 Every Afghfia who comes to Hind 
from the country of Boh to enter my ser¬ 
vice, bring him to me. I will give him a 
jdg'ir more than proportional to his deserts.' ” 
— TdHkh-i-Shir-Shdhl, in Elliot, iv. 307. 

c. 1542.—“Actuated by the pride of 

r ver, he took no account of clanship, which 
much considered among the 4fKhiuiB,. 

and especially among the Bohilla men.”— 
Hid. 428. 

c. 1612.—“ Boh is the name of a particular 
mountain [-country], which extends in 
length from Sw£d and Bajaur to the town 
of Biwl belonging to Bhakar. In breadth 
it stretches from Hasan Abdtfl to Kfibul. 
Kandahdr is situated in this territory.”— 
Firishta's Introduction, in Elliot, vi. 568. 

1?26.—“. . . 1000 other horsemen called 
Bohelahs. ”— Valenlijn, iv. (Suratte), 277. 

1745.—“This year the Emperor, at the 
request of Suffder Jung, marched to reduce 
Ah Mahummud Khan, a Bohilla adven¬ 
turer, who had, from the negligence of the 
Government, possessed himself of the district 
of Kutteer ( Katkehar), and assumed inde¬ 
pendence of the royal authority.”—In Vol. 
ll. of Scott'* E.T. of Hitt, of the nothin, Ac., 
p. 218. 

1763.—“ After all the Bohilas are but 
the beat of a race of men, in whose blood it 
would bo difficult to And one or two single 
individuals endowed with good nature and 
with sentiments of equity; in a word they 
are Afghans ."—Srir Mnlat/herin, iii. 240". 

1786.—“That the said Warren Hastings 
. . . did in September, 1773, enter into a 
private engagement with the said Nabob of 
Oude ... to furnish them, for a stipulated 
sum of money to be paid to the E. I. 
Company, with a body of troops for the 
declared purpose of ‘thoroughly extirpating 
the nation of the Rohlllaa ’; a nation from 
whom the Company had never received, or 
pretended to receive, or apprehend, any 
iajury whatever.”—Art. qf Charge against 
Hastings, in Bvrte, vi. 668. 


BOLONG, s. Used in S. India, and 
formerly in W. India, for fine flour; 
semolina, or what is called in Bengal 
Boojee (q.v.). The word is a corrup¬ 
tion of Port, roltio or ralao. But this 
is explained by Bluteau as farina 
secunda. It is, he says (in Portuguese), 
that substance which is extracted be¬ 
tween the best flour and the bran. 

1818.—“Some of the greatest delicacies 
in India are now made from the folong- 
fl<mr, which ia called the heart or kidney of 
the wheat.” — Forbes, Or. Mm. i. 47 ; [2nd 
ed. i. 82]. 


BOOOKA, BOCCA, BOOKA, s. 

a. Ar. mlfa. A letter, a written 
document; a note of hand. 

1680.—“One Sheake Ahmud came to 
Towne slyly, with several peons dropping 
after him, bringing letters from Fatty Cbaun 
at Chingalhatt, and Bnocas from the Ser 
Lascar. . . .”—Fort St. 6 feo. Comm*. May 25. 
In .Vote anti Exit. iii. 20. [See also under 
AUMILDAR and JTJNCAMEEB.] 

„ “. . . proposing to give 200 

Pagodas Madams Brahminy to obtain a 

Bocca from the Nabob that oar business 

might go on Salabad (see 8ALLABAD). ” — 
Hid. Sept. 27, p. 35. 

[1727.—“Swan . . . holding his Petition 
or Bocca above his head . . ."—A. Hamilton, 
ed. 1744, i. 199.] 

[b. An ancient coin in S. India; TeL 
rokkam , rokkamu , Skt. roht, ‘buying 
with ready money,’ from rueh, ‘to 
shine.’ 

[1875.—“The old native coins seem to 
have consisted of Varaghans, rookat and 
Doodoos. The Varaghan is what is now 
generally called a pagoda. . . . The roolcas 
have now entirely disappeared, and have 
probably been melted into rupees. They 
varied in valuo from 1 to 2 Rupees. Though 
the coins have disappeared, the name still 
survives, and the ordinary name for silver 
money generally is rookaloo.” — dribble, 
Man. of Cudtiapah, 296 w*/.] 

BOOK, s. In chess the rook cornea 
to us from Span, roque, and that from 
Ar. and Pers. rukh, which is properly 
the name of the famous gryphon, the 
roc of Marco Polo and the Arabian 
Nights. According to Marcel Devic 
it meant ‘warrior.’ It is however 
generally believed that this form was 
a mistake in transferring the Indian 
rath (see BUT) or ‘chariot,’ the name 
of the piece in India. 

BOOM, n.p. ‘Turkey’ (Item); 
BOOMEE, n.p. ( RSmt ); ‘an Otto¬ 
man Turk.’ Properly ‘a Roman.’ In 
older Oriental hooks it is used for an 
European, and was probably the word 
which Marco Polo renders as ‘a Latin ’ 
—represented in later times by firin- 
ghee {e.g, see quotation from Ibn 
Batuta under RAJA)- But Item, for 
the Roman Empire, continued to be 
applied to what had been part of 
the Roman Empire after it had fallen 
into the hands of the Turks, first to 
the Seljukian Kingdom in Anatolia, 
and afterwards to the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire seated at Constantinople. Garcia 
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de Orta and Jarrio deny die name of 
I&imi, as used in India, to the Turks 
of Asia, but they are apparently 
wrong in their expressions. What 
they seem to mean is that Turks of 
the Ottoman Empire were called 
Rami; whereas those others in Asia 
of Turkish race (whom we sometimes 
call Toorka), as of Persia and Turkestan, 
were excluded from the name. 

c. 1508.—“Ad h&ec, tr&ns euripum, sea 
fre turn, quod insulam fecit, in orientali con- 
tinentis plage oppidum condidit, recep- 
taculum advenis multibus, maximo Turcis; 
ut ab Diensibus freto divisi, rixandi cum 
iis . . . causes procul habereut. Id oppi¬ 
dum prime Gogola (see QOGOLLA), dein 
Bumepolis vocitatum ab ipsa re. . . .”— 
Main, p. 77. 

1510.—“When we had sailed about 12 
days we arrived at a city which is called 
Dtuobandiemaai, that is ‘Diu, the port 
of the Turks.’ . . . This city is subject to 
the Sultan of Gombeia . . . 400 Turkish 
merchants reside here constantly."— Var- 
thema, 91-92. 

Bandar-i-Ruml is, as the traveller 
explains, the ‘ Port of the Turks.’ 
Gogola, a suburb of Diu on the main¬ 
land, was known to the Portuguese 
some years later, as Villa dot Rumes 
/see QOGOLLA, and quotation from 
Maffei above). The quotation below 
from Damian a Goes alludes apparently 
to Gogola. 

1513. —“. . . VndeBuminuTurchorftque 
sex millia nostros continue infestab&t.— 
Kmanutlia Regia Kpistola, p. 21. 

1514. — “They were ships belonging to 
Moors, or to Romi (there they give the 
name of Hswl to a white people who are, 
some of them, from Armenia the Greater 
and the Less, others from Circassia and 
Tartary and Rossia, Turks and Persians 
of Shaesmal called the Soffi, and other 
renegades from all) countries.”— Oiov. da 
Empolx, 38. 

1525.—In the expenditure of Malik Aiaz 
we find 30 Humes at the pay (monthly) of 
100 fedetu each. The Arabia are in the 
same statement paid 40 and 60 fedeas, the 
Coroconaa (KhorSsiela) the same; G use rates 
and Oymdea tSindia) 25 and 30 Meat; Far- 
taquis, GQfadeaa.—Lcmbraafa, 37. 

1549.—“... in nova omtate quae Bho- 
!«*«■' appellator. Nomen inaitum eat 
Bhomaeis, quasi Rh omanis, voeantur enim 
is toth Indifi Bhomaei ii, quos nos oommuni 
nomine Qeniceroa (»'.«. Januaries) vocamns. 
. . .”—Dcmiani a Gaea, Dianaia Oppugnatio 
—in Dt Rebut Hitpanida Luaitanacu, Ara- 
ponicit, Indioia at AatkwpicU, . . . Opera, 
Colon. Agr., 100% p. 281. 

1568.-“ The Moon of India not under¬ 
standing the distinctions of those Provinces 
of Europe, call tbs whole of Thrace, Greece, 


Sclavooia, and the adjacent islands of the 
Mediterranean Bum, and the men thereof 
Btunl, a name which properly belongs to 
that part of Thrace in which lies Constanti¬ 
nople : from the name of New Rome be¬ 
longing to the latter, Thrace taking that of 
Romania:. "—Barrot, IV. iv. 16. 

1554.—“Also the said ambassador pro¬ 
mised in the name of Idalshaa (see ID AL¬ 
CAN) his lord, that if a fleet of Rumes 
should invade these parts, Idalshaa should 
be bound to help and succour us with pro¬ 
visions and manners at our expense. . . .’* 
— S. Betel he, Tombo, 42. 

c. 1556.—“One day (the Emp. Hum&yQn) 
asked me: ‘Which of the two countries is 
greatest, that of RQm or of Hindustan ? ’ 1 
replied : ‘ If by Rflm you mean all the 

countries subject to the Emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople, then India would not form even 
a sixth part thereof.' . . ,"—3idi 'Alt, in 
J. At., ser. I. tom. ix. 148. 

1583.—“The Turka are those of the pro¬ 
vince of Natolia, or (as we now say) Asia 
Minor; the Rumes are those of Constanti¬ 
nople, and of its empire .”—Garcia Da Orta, 
f. 7. 

1572.- 

“ Persas fences, Abaasis, e Bumes, 

Qua trarido'de Roma o nome tern.* . . .” 

CamUca, x. 68. 

[By Aubertin: 

“ Fierce Persians, Abyssinian*, Bandana, 

Whose appellation doth from Rome 
descend. . . .”] 

1579.—“Without the bouse . . . stood 
foure ancient comely hoare-headed men, 
doathed all in red aowne to the ground, 
but attired on their heads not much vnlike 
the Turk as; these they call Romans, or 
strangers. . .— Drake, World Encompaued, 
Hak. Soc. 143. 

1600.—“ A nation called Bnmoa who have 
traded many hundred years .to Achen. 
These Buntoe come from the Red Sea.”— 
(Japt. J. Dacia, in Purchau, i. 117. 

1612. — “ It happened on a time that 
Rajah Sekunder, the Son of Rajah Darab, a 
Roman (Bond), the name of whose country 
was Macedonia, and whose title was Zul- 
Karneini, wished to see the rising of the 
sun, and with this view he reached the 
confines of India.”— Sijara Malaya, in J. 
Indian Arckip. v. 125. 

1616.—“Bonne, id set Turcae Europaei. 
In India quippe duplex militant Turceeorum 

? enos, quorum pnmi, in Asia orti, qui 
’ureas diountur; alii in Europa qui Con- 
stantinopoli quae olim Roma Nova, ad vo¬ 
eantur, ideoque Bnaae, tarn ab India quam 
a Lusitania nomine Graeoo "Pttfuuoi in 
fit""** dsprevato diountur.”— Janie, Tks- 
aaurua, ii. 106. 

1684.— 

“ A1H o forte Pacheco se etemisa 
Sustentando inoanaavel o adquirido; 
Depots Almeida, qua as Brtrsllaa 
Se re* do Bums, e Malaver temide.” 

Malaea Qwf iinrin, iL 18. 
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1781. — “ These Espanyols are a very 
western nation, alwaya at war with the 
Emperors [Le. the Turkish Saltans); 
since the utter took from them the city 
of Ashtenbol {istambil), about SOO yearn ago, 
in which time they hare not ceased to wage 
war with the Ronatees."—&tr Mums,hmm, 
iii. 8S6. 

1785. — “We herewith transmit a letter 
... in which an account is given of the 
conference going on between the Sultan of 
Room and the English ambassador.” — 
Letters of Tippoo, p. 224. 

R001IAUL, s. Hind, from Pers. 
rumdl (lit. * face- rubber.') a towel, a 
handkerchief. (“ In modern native use 
it may be carried in the hand by a 
high-born parda lady attached to ner 
batwa or tmy silk handbag, and orna¬ 
mented with all sorts of gold and 
silver trinkets; then it is a hand¬ 
kerchief in the true sense of the word. 
It may be carried by men, hanging on 
the left shoulder, and used to wipe the 
hands or face ; then, too, it is a hand¬ 
kerchief. It may be as big as a towel, 
and thrown over both shoulders by 
men, the ends either hanging loose or 
tied in a knot in front; it then serves 
the purpose of a gul&band or muffler. 
In tne case of children it is tied round 
the neck as a neckkerchief, or round 
the waist for mere show. It may l>e 
used by women much as the 18th 
century tucker was used in England 
in Addison’s time” (Yusuf Alt, Mon. ov 
Milk, 79; for its use to mark a kind of 
shawl, see Forbes Watson, Textile 
Manufacture*, 123).] In ordinary 
Anglo-Indian Hina, it is the word 
for a ‘pocket handkerchief.’ In 
modern trade it is applied to thin 
silk piece-goods with handkerchief- 
patterns. We are not certain of its 
meaning in the old trade of piece- 
goods, e.g. : 

[1615. — “2 handkerchiefs Rumall cot¬ 
tony.”— Cocks'* Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 179. 

[1665.—“Towel, Rumale.”— Persian Glos¬ 
sary, in Sir T. Herbert, ed. 1677, p. 100. 

[1654. - “Romalls Courge . . . 16."- 
Pringle, Diary Ft. St. Geo., 1st ser. iii. 119.] 

1704. — “ Price Currant (Malacoa) . . . 
SomaUs, Bengali ordinary, per Corge, 26 
Rix Dlls.”— Lockyer, 71. 

1726.—“Boemaals, 80 pieces In a peck, 
45 ells long, 1$ broad.”— Valentijn, v. 178. 

R&mdl was also the name techni¬ 
cally used by the Thugs for the hand¬ 
kerchief with which they strangled 
their victims. 

3 o 


[c. 1888.—“ There fe no doubt bat that 
all the Thugs are expert in the use of the 
handkerchief, which is called or 

Paloo - "—Wolff, Travel*, ii. 180.] 

ROSALGA.T, CAPE, n.p. The 
most easterly point of the coast of 
Arabia; a corruption (originally Portu¬ 
guese) of the Arabic name Rde-al-fadd, 
as explained by P. della Valle, with 
his usual acuteness and precision, below. 

1553. — “From Curia Maria to Cape 
Rosalgate, which, is in 22$“, an extent 
of coast of 120 leagues, all the land is barren 
and desert. At this Cape commences the 
Kingdom of Ormus.”— Borne, I. ix. 1. 

,, “ Alfonso d’Alboquerque . . . 

passing to the Coast of Arabia ran along till 
be doubled Cape Rocalgate, which stands 
at the beginning of mat coast . . . which 
Cape Ptolemy calls •Sirayros Promontory 
(Zvaypot Anpa). . . .”— Ibid. II. ii. 1. 

c. 1554.—“We had been some days at 
sea, when near Rftls-al-hadd the Damani, 
a violent wind so called, got up. . . ."— Sid* 
'Ali, J. As. S. ser. I. tom. ix. 75. 

,, “ If you wis h to go fro m BAsol- 

hadd to Ddlrind (see DIUL-BJKD) you steer 
E.N.E. till you come to Paaani . . . from 
thence ... E. by 8. to Rds Kardskl (Le. 
Karfichl), where you come to an anchor.' 
. . ."—The Mohit (by Sidi ’Ali), in J.A. 
S.B., v. 459. 

1572.— 

" 01 ha Dofar insigne, porque manda 
O mais cheiroso <ncenso para as araa; 

Mas attenta, j& c& est’ outra bsnda 
De Rosalgate, o preias semper avarea. 
Com oca o regno Ormus. . .” 

CamOes, x. 101. 

By Burton: 

“ Behold insign Dofar tliat doth command 
for Christian altars sweetest incense- 
store ; 

But note, beginning now on further band 
of Rocalgate’s ever greedy shore, 
yon Horinus Kingdom. . . 

1623.—“ We began meanwhile to find the 
sea rising considerably; and having by this 
time got clear of the Strait . . . and having 
past not only Cape laack on the Persian 
side, but also that cape on the Arabian side 
which the Portuguese vulgarly call Rosal- 
sate, as you also find it marked in maps, 
but tne proper name of which is Rat el had, 
signifying in the Arabic tongue Cape of the 
End or Boundary, because it is in fact the 
extreme end of that Country . . . just as 
in our own Europe the point of Galitis is 
called by us for a like reason Finis Terras,’* 
— P. della Valle, ii. 496 .; [Hak. Soc. ii. 11> 

[1665.—“. . . Roxelgate formerly Coro- 
damnm and Maces in Astra*, lib. 28, almoet 
Nadyr to the Tropiok of Cancer."—Sir f. 
Herbert, ed. 1877, p. 101.] 

1727.—“ Maceira, a barren uninhabited 
Island . . . within 20 leagues of Capa 
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"—A. Hamilton, i. 56; [ad. 1744, 

[1823.—“. . . it appeared that the whole 
ooaat of Arabia, from Su al had, or Cape 
Hllltlflt. as it is sometimes called by the 
1gn gli«h. was bat little known, . . — Owen, 

Narr. i. 383.] 

KOBE-APPLE- See JAMBOO. 

ROSELLE, s. The Indian Hibiscus 
or Hib. sabdariffa , L. The fleshy calyx 
makes an excellent sub-acid jelly, and 
is used also for tarts ; also called ‘ Red 
Sorrel.’ The French call it ‘Guinea 
Sorrel,’ Oseille de Qninee, and Hostile. 
is probably a corruption of Oseille. 
[See PUTWA.] 

[ROSE-MALLOWS, a. A semi¬ 
fluid resin, the product of the Liqui- 
damltar altinyia, which grows in 
Tenasserini; also known as Liquid 
Storax, and used for various medicinal 
purposes. (See Hanbury and Fliickiger , 
Fharmaeog. 271, Watt, Econ. Diet. V. 
78 stqjq.y The Burmese name of the 
tree is nan-ta-yoke {Mason, Burmah, 
778). The word is a corruption of 
the Malay-Javanese rasamaiUt , Skt. 
rasa-mdld , ‘ Perfume garland,’ the gum 
being used as incense ( Encycl. Britann. 
9th ea. xii. 718.) 

1588.— “Rosantallia.”— IAnsehotm, link. 
Soc. i. ISO.] 

BOTTLE, BATTLE, a. Arab, rail 
or nfi, the Arabian pound, becoming 
in S. Ital. rotolo; in Port, arratel; in 
Span, arrelde; supposed to be origin¬ 
ally a transposition of the Greek Xirpa, 
which went all over the Semitic East. 
It is in Syriac as lltrd; and is also 
found as litrim (pi.) in a Phoenician 
inscription of Sardinia, dating c. h.o. 
180 (see Corpus Inscriptt. Semitt. i. 
188-189.) 

o. 1340. — “The rltl of India which is 
called sir (see 8EER) weighs 70 mtikk&ls. . . 
40 sirs form a matin (me HAUND).”— ShihA- 
bvtddiK bimithk t, in Notes and Ext*, xiii. 
180. 

[c. 1590.—“ Hafiz in a measure, called also 
ado'weighing 8 rati, and, some say, more.’' 
—At*, ed. Jarrett, ii. 56. 

[1612. — “The bahar is 360 rottolM of 
Mohn.”—Danvers, Letter*, i. 193.] 

1673.—“. . . Weights in Goa: 

1 Bdharr is ... g| Kintal. 

1 Kintal is ... 4 Arobel or Rood. 

1 Arobel is ... 32 Botolas. 

\ Botolft in ... 16 Ounc. or If. Averd." 

Fryer, 207* 



1803.—“At Judda the weights are; 
lOYilwm * lftiHl#. 

2 Battles = 1 meund.” 

AfUbwrn, i. 88. 

BOUND, s. This is used as a 
Hind, worn, round, or corruptly raun 
gasht, a transfer of the English, in 
the sense of patrolling, or ‘going the 
rounds.’ [And we find in the Madras 
Records tlie grade of 5 Rounder,’ or 
‘Gentlemen of the Round,’ officers 
whose duty it was to visit the seutries. 

[1683. — “ . . . itt is order'd that 18 
Souldiers, 1 Corporal! & 1 Rounder goe 
ujMin the Sloop Conimer for Hugly. . . ." 
— Bring le, Diary Ft. St. Geo. 1st ser. ii. 33.] 

ROUNDEL, s. Au obsolete word 
for an umbrella, formerly in use in 
Anglo-India. [In 1676 the use of the 
llounde.ll was prohibited, except in the 
case of “ the Councell and Ohaplaine ” 
{Hedges, l Hi try, Hak. Soc. ii. ccxxxii.)] 
In old English the name roundel is 
applied to a variety of circular objects, 
as a mat under ii dish, a target. Son, 
And probably this is the origin of the 
present application, in spite of the 
circumstance that the word is some¬ 
times found in the form aiuiuld. In 
this form the word also seems to have 
been employed for the conical band- 
guard on a lance, as we learn from 
bluteau’s great Port. Du.timmry. 

“ Arundela, or Ar&ndella, is a guard 
for the right hand, in the form of a 
funnel. It is fixed to t.lie thick part 
of the lance or mace borne by men at 
arms. The Licentiate Covarrubias, 
who phfties himself on finding ety¬ 
mologies for every kind of word, 
derives Arundella from Arundel, a city 
(so he says) of the Kingdom of 
England.”" Cobarruvias (1611) gives 
the above explanation; adding that 
it also was applied to a kind of 
smooth collar worn by women, from 
its resemblance to the other thing. 
Unless historical proof of this last 
etymology can be traced, we should 
suppose that Arundel is, even in this 
sense, probably a corruption of roundeL 
[The N.R.D. gives arrondelL arundeU 
as forms of hirondelle, ‘a swallow.*] 

1673.—“Lusty Fellow* running by their 
Side* with Arundela (which are broad Um- 
brelloes holdover their Head*),”— Fryer, 80. 

1676. — “ Proposals to the Agent* Be.,, 
about the young uten in Metchlipatara. 

“ Generali. T.—Whereas each hath bii 
peon and noma more with their BocdtUa, 
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that none be permitted bat. a* at the Fort." 
— Ft. St. Oeo. Gotten.., Ftb. 16. In NuU* 

and Exit. No. t. p, 41 

1677-78. — “. . . That except by the 
Members of this Councell, those that have 
formerly been jn that quality, Cheefes of 
Factorya, Commanders of Straps out of 
England, and the Chaplains, Rundells shall 
not be woroe by any Men in this Towne, 
and by no Woman below the Degree of 
Factors’ Wives and Ensigns’ Wives, except 
by such as the Governour shall permit." 
— Madras Standing Orders, in Whteltr, 
iii. 438. 

1680.—“To Verona (the Company's Chief 
Merchant)’s adopted son was given the name 
of Muddoo Verona, and a Rundell to bo 
carried over him, in respect to the memory 
of Verona, eleven cannon lieing fired, that 
tho Towne and Country might take notice 
of the honour done them.’ —Ft. St. Geo. 
Contm. In .Yulr» and Ext*. No. II. p. 15, 

1716.— “All such as serve under the 
Honourable Company and the English 
Inhabitants, deserted their Employs; sucb 
as Cooks, Water Imarers, Coolies, Palankeen- 
Iioys, Roundel men. . . .’ —In Wheeler, 
ii. 230. 

1726.—“ Whenever the magnates go on a 
journey they go not without a considerable 
train, being attended by their pipers, horn- 
blowers, and Bondel bearers, who keep them 
from the Sun with a Bondel (which is a : 
kind of little round sunshade).”— Valentiju, 
Chur. 54. 

„ “Their Priests go like the rest 
clothed in yellow, hut with the right arm 
and breast remaining uncovered. They also 
carry a rondel, or parasol, of a TallipU (see 
TALIPOT) leaf. . . ."-Ibid. v. (Ceylon), 
408. 

1754.—“Some years before our arrival in 
the country, they (the E. I. Co.) found 
such sumptuary laws so absolutely necessary, 
that they gave the strictest orders that none 
of these young gentlemen should be allowed 
even to hiro a Roundel-boy, whoso business 
it is to walk by his master, and defend him 
with his Roundel or Umbrella from the 
heat of the sun. A young fellow of humour, 
upon this last, order coming over, altered 
the form of his Umbrella from a round to a 
square, called it. a Sqwtredd instead of a 
Roundel, and insisted that no order yet in 
force forbad him the use of it."— Ives, 21. 

1786.—“He (Clive) enforced the Sump¬ 
tuary laws by severe penalties, and gave 
the strictest orders that none of these young 
gentlemen should be allowed even to have 
a roundel-boy. whose business is to walk by 
hie master, and defend him with sis roundel 
or umbrella from the heat of the sun."— 
CarnueMi, i. 283. This ignoble writer has 
evidently oopied from Ives, and applied the 
passage (untruly, no doubt) to Clive. 

ROWANNAH, a Hind, from 
Pew. fmtdnak from ratal, ‘going.* A 
paw or permit 


[1764,—“. .. that the English shall 

tsnrvy on tWr trad* . . . thee from »U 

duties . . . excepting tie artiole of salt, 
... on which a duty is to be levied on the 
Rowans, or Houghty market-price. . . 

Letter from Court, in VerelH, Vim of Bengal, 
App. 127.] 


ROWOE, a Hind, raws, row, raunt. 
A Himalayan tree which supplies ex¬ 
cellent straight and strong alpenstocks 
and walking-sticks, Cotoneaster baciUaris, 
Wall., also C. acuminata (N.O. Rosa- 
ceae). [See Watt, Earn. TEcL ii. 581.] 


1838.—“We descended into the Xhud, 
and I was amusing myself jumping from 
rock to rock, and thus passing up the 
centre of the brawling mountain stream, 
aided by my long paJidri polo of rout wood.” 
— Wanderings of a 1‘tlgrim, ii. 241: [also 
i. 112J. 


ROWNEE, s. 

a. A fausse-braye, i.e. a subsidiary 
enceinte surrounding a fortified place 
on the outside of the proper wall and 
on the edge of the ditch ; Hind. room. 
The word is not in Shakes pear, Wilson, 
Platts or Fallon. But it occurs often 
in the narratives of Anglo-Indian siege 
operations. The origin of the word is 
obscure. [Mr. Irvine suggests Hind. 
rundhnd, 1 to enclose as with a hedge,’ 
and says: “ Fallon evidently knew 
nothing of the word ratmt, for in his 
E. H. Did. he translates fausae-braye 
by dhue, matti kd pushtah; which also 
shows that he had no definite idea of 
what a fausse-braye was, dhut meaning 
simply an earthen or mud fort.” Dr. 
Grierson suggests Hind, ratnarui, ‘a 
park,’ of which the fem., i.e. diminu¬ 
tive, would be ramani or rdani; or 

E ’>ly the word may come from 
. “rev, Skt. rev it, ‘sand,’ meaning 
“ an entrenchment of sand.”] 

1799.—“On the 20th I ordered a mine to 
be carried under (the glacis) because the 
guns could not bear on the rounee.”— 
Jos. Skinner's Mil. Memoirs, i. 172. J. B. 
Fraser, the editor of Skinner, parenthetic-ally 
interprets rounee. here as * counterscarp *; 
but tnat is nonsense, os well as incorrect. 

[1803.—'Writing of Hathraa, “ Benny wall, 
with a deep, broad, dry ditch behind it 
surrounds the fort.”—IF. Thorn, Mem. if 
the Bar t* India, p. 400.] 

1805.—In a work by Major L. F. Smith 
(Sketch of the Rite, <te., of the Regular Corps 
tin the Service if the Native Princes if Indus) 
we find apian of the attack of AJinrh, in 
which is marked “Lower Fort ar Realty, 
wall supplied with grape," and again, *' Lower 
Fort, Ranny or Fausaebraye,” 
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(1819.—". . . they sew the necessity of 
covering the loot of the well from an 
enemy’s fire, and formed a defence, similar 
to our fauase-braye, which they call Balnea.” 
—Fiitclarence, Journal qf a Route to England, 
p. 245; also see 110.] 

b. This word also occurs as repre¬ 
sentative of the Burmese yo-vxt-m, or 
(in Arakan pron.) ro-tcet-ni, ‘red-leaf,’ 
the technical name of the standard 
silver of the Burmese ingot currency, 
commonly rendered Flowered-silver. 

1796.—“Rouni or fine silver, Ummera- 
poora currency."— Notification, in Seton-Karr, 
u. 179. 

1800. —“The quantity of alloy varies in 
the silver current in different parte iff the 
empire; at Rangoon it is adulterated 25 
per cent.; at Ummerapoora, pure, or what 
is called flowered silver, is most common; 
in the latter all duties are paid. The 
modifications are as follows: 

“ Rouni, or pure silver. 

'Rounita, £> per cent, of alloy.” 

Symes, 327. 


BOWTEE, s. A kind of small tent 
with pyramidal roof, and no projection 
of fly, or eaves. Hind, rdoti. 

[1813.—“. . . the military men, and 
others attached to the camp, generally 
poeeees a dwelling of somewhat more com¬ 
fortable description, regularly made of two 
or three folds of cloth in thickness, closed 
at one end, and having a flap to keep out 
the wind and rain at the opposite one: 
these are dignified with the name of ruotees, 
and come nearer (than the pawl) to our 
ideas of a tent. ”— Broughton, Letters, ed. 
Constable, p. 20. 

[1875.—“For the servants I had a good 
rauti of thick lined doth." — Wilson, Abode 
qf Snow, 90.] 


BOT, s. A common mode of writ¬ 
ing the title rdi (see BAJA) ; which 
sometimes occurs also as a family 
name, as in that of the famous Hindu 
Theist Rammohun Boy. 

BOZA, s. Ar. rauda, Hind, rauza. 
Properly a garden; among the Arabs 
^specially toe rauda ot the great 
mosque at Medina. In India it iB 
applied to such mausolea as the Tij 
(generally called by the natives the 
Tdj-rcmea) *, and the mausoleum built 
by Auruhgzlb near Aurung&bfid. 

1818.—“. . . the root, a mate for the 
mausoleum, but implying something saintly 
or sanctified. ”— Forbes, Or . Mm, iv. 41; 
[and ed. ii. 418]. 


BOETE, a. Hind, rued# and raid l; 
a coverlet, quilted with cotton. The 
etymology is very obscure. It is spelt 
in HincT with the Ar. letter nodd: 
and F. Johnson gives a Persian word 
so spelt as meaning ‘ a cover for the 
head in winter.’ The kindred mean¬ 
ing of mirzdi is apt to suggest a con¬ 
nection between the two, hut this 
may be accidental, or the latter word 
factitious. We can see no likelihood 
in Shakespear’s suggestion that it is 
a corruption of an alleged Skt. ranjika, 
'cloth.' [Platts gives the same ex¬ 
planation, adding “probably through 
IPers. razd’i, from razidan, ‘to dye. ’] 
The most probable suggestion perhaps 
is that razdl was a word taken from 
the name of some person called Razd, 
who may have invented some variety 
of the article ; as in the case of Spencer, 
Wellingtons, &c. A somewhat obscure 

K ' ttion from the Pers. Diet. Called 
r-i-Ajam, extracted by Viillers 
(s.v.), seems to corroborate the sug¬ 
gestion of a ‘personal origin of the 
word. 


1784.—“ I have this morning . . . received 
a letter from the Prince addressed to you, 
with a present of a resy and a shawl hand¬ 
kerchief.”— Warren Hastings to his Wife, in 
Busteed, Echoes of Old Calcutta , 195. 

1834.—“ I arrived in a small open pavilion 
at the top of the building, in which there 
was u small Brahminy cow, clothed in a 
wadded resai, and lying upon a carpet.”— 
Mem. of Cot. Mountain, 135. 

1857. — (Imports into Kandahar, from 
Mashad and Khonwan) “ Ramies from 
Yead. . . — Pdnjab Trade Report, App. 
p. Ixviii. 

1867-—“I had brought with me a soft 
quilted real to sleep on, and with a rug 
wrapped round me, and sword and pistol 
under my head, I lay and thought long and 
deeply upon my line of action on the 
morrow.”— Lieut.-Col. Lucia, A Fig on the 
Wheel, 301. 


BUBBEE, s. Ar. rabi. ‘ the Spring.’ 
In India applied to the crops, or 
harvest of the crops, which are sown 
after the rains and reaped in the 
following spring or early summer. 
Such crops are wheat, barley, gram, 
linseed, tobacco, onions, carrots ana 
turnips, &c. (See EHUBBBEP.) 

[1765.-“. . . we h ave gre eted then the 
Dewannee (see DEWAUlm of the p rov in ce* 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, from the 
beginning of the Fussul Rttbby of the 
Bengal year 1172. . . ."—Firomtn qf Jta* 
Autumn, in Verelst , View qf Bengal, App. 167. 
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[1886,— 11 It vu in the moathof November, 
when, it the rains dosed early, irrigation is 
resorted to for producing the young rabbee 
crops.'’— Confessions qfan Orderly, 179.3 

BUBLE, s. Bubs. The silver unit 
of Russian currency, when a coin (not 
paper) equivalent to 3*. l$d.; [in 1901 
about 2s. ljd.]. It was originally a 
silver ingot; see first quotation and 
note below. 

1556.—“ Vix centum annos vtuntur moneta 
argentea, praesertim apud illoa cuaa. Initio 
cum argentum in provirtciam inferebatur, 
fundebantur portiunculae oblongae argen- 
teao, sine imagine et scriptura, aestimauone 
vnius rubli, guarum nulla nunc apparet.” * 
Herherstein, in Rrrum Motcovit. Auctvres, 
Francof. 1600, p. 42. 

1591.—“ This penaltie or mulct is 20 
dingoes (see TANGA) or pence upon every 
rubble or mark, and so ten in the hundred. 
. . . Heo (the Emperor) hath besides for 
every name conteyned in the writs that passe 
out of their courts, five alUe.ru an aiteen 
5 pence sterling or thereabouts."— Treatise 
of the Russian Commonwealth, by I)r, Giles 
Fletcher, Hak. Soc. 51. 

c. 1654-6. — “ Dog dollars they (the 
Russians) are not acquainted with, these 
being attended with loss . . . their own 
dlndrs they call Roubles. ’ Macarius, E.T. 
by Balfour, i. 280. 

[RUFFUGUR, s. P.—H. rafugar, 
Pers. rafu, ‘darning.’ The modern 
rafiigar in Indian cities is a workman 
who repairs rents and holes in Kash¬ 
mir shawls and other woollen fabrics. 
Such workmen were regularly em¬ 
ployed in the cloth factories of the 
E.L Co., to examine the manufactured 
cloths and remove petty defects in the 
weaving. 

1760.—“ On inspecting the Dacca goods, 
we found the Beerbetties (see PiECE- 
QOOD8) very much frayed and very badly 
raffa-gUrr’d or joined. ”— Bengal Letter to 
B.I. Co., Feb. 25, India Office MSS. 


1851. — “Balk-fan m darnm% who 
repair the cloths that have him damaged 
during bleaching. Thsy join broken threads, 
remove knots from threads, ko,"—Taylor, 
Cotton Manufacture qf Dacca, 97.] 

BUM, a. This is not an Indian word. 
The etymology is given by Wedgwood 
as from a slang word of the 16th 
century, rente for ‘good’; rome-boo so, 
•good drink'; ana so, rum. The 
English word has always with us a 
note of vulgarity, but we may note 
here that Gorresio in his Italian 
version of the Rimayana, whilst de¬ 
scribing the Palace of R&vana, is bold 
enough to speak of its being pervaded 
by “an odoriferous breeze, perfumed 
with sandalwood, and bdellium, with 
rum and with sirop” (iiu 292). “ Mr. 
N. Darnell Davis has put forth a 
derivation of the word rum, which 

? ives the only probable history of it. 
t came from Barbados, where the 

£ lanters first distilled it, somewhere 
etween 1640 and 1645. A MS. ‘De¬ 
scription of Barbados,’ in Trinity 
College, Dublin, written about 1651, 
says: ‘ The chief fudling they make 
in the Island is Rumbullion, alias KiU- 
Divil, and this is made of sugar-canes 
distilled, a hot, hellish, and terrible 
liqour.’ G. Warren’s Description of 
Surinam, 1661, shows the word in its 
present short term: * Bum is a spirit 
extracted from the juice of sugar-canes 
... called Kill-Deml in New England ! * 
‘ Rumbullion ’ is a Devonshire word, 
meaning ‘a great tumult,’ and may 
have been adopted from some-of the 
Devonshire settlers in Barbados; at 
any rate, little doubt can exist that 
it has given rise to our word nun, 
and the longer name rumbovoling, 
which sailors give to their grog.”— 
Academy , Sept. 5, 1885. 


* These ingots were celled scum, Ibn Batuta 
says; “ At one day’s journey from Ukak are the 
Wile of the RUs, who are Christians; they have 
red hair and blue eyes, they are ugly in feature and 
crafty in character. They have silver mines, and 
they bring from their country scum, U ingots 
of silver, with which they buy and sell in that 
country. The weight of each ingot Is five ounces." 
—li. 414. Pegctettl (c. 1840), speaking of the land- 
route to Oatnay, says that on arriving at Cassai 
tie, Ktnsay of Marco Polo or Haug-chau-fU) “ you 
can dispoae of the tonusd of silver that you have 
with yen. . . and you may reckon the sosmo 
to be worth 6 golden florins’’(see in Gatkdji, Ac.. 
U. 888-9, MV It would appear from Wasflf, quoted 
by Hammer (fitsMehU Sir Ooldtwm Boris, 234), 
that gold ingots also were called sum at sum. 
The ruble is still called «ftm in Turkestan. 


BUM-JOHNNY, a. Two distinct 
meanings are ascribed to this vulgar 
word, both, we believe, obsolete. 

a. It was applied, according ■ to 
Williamson, ( V.M., i 167) to a low 
class of native servants who plied on 
the wharves of Calcutta iu order to 
obtain employment from new-comers. 
That author explains it as a corrup¬ 
tion of IMmazdm, which he alleges to 
be one of the commonest of Mahom - 
medan names. [The Meery-jhonyGuUpt 
of Calcutta (Carey, Good Old Days, . 
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189) perhaps in the same way derived 
its name from one Mir Jd in.] 

1810.—“ Generally •peaking, the present 
tawunu, who attach themselves to tne oap- 
taina of European ships, may without the 
least hazard or controversion, be considered 
as nothing more or leas than Bum-johnnies 
4 of a larger growth.' "— HVUtammn, V.M., 
i. 191. 

b. Among soldiers and sailors, * a 
prostitute ’; from Hind, rdmjani, Skt. 
rdmd-jani, ‘a pleasing woman,’ 4 a 
dancing-girl.’ 

[1799.—“. . . and the Bimjenis (Hindu 
dancing women) have been all day dancing 
and singing before the idol."— Coltbrooke, 
in L\f«, 168.] 

1814.—" I lived near four years within a 
few milee of the solemn groves where those 
voluptuous devotees pass their lives with 
the raxnjarmies or dancing-girls attached 
to the temples, in a sort of luxurious super¬ 
stition and sanctified indolence unknown in 
colder climates.”— Forbes, Or. Mem. iii. 6; 
[2nd cd. ii. 127]. 

[1816.—"But we must except that class 
of females called ravjannees, or dancing- 
girls, who are attached to die temples."— 
Asiatic Journal , ii. 375, quoting nathen. 
Tout to Madras and China.] 

BUMNA, ». Hind, ramnd, Skt. 
ramana, ‘causing pleasure,’ a chase, 
or reserved hunting-ground. 

1760.—*• Abdal Chab Cawn murdered at 
the Bunina in the month of March, 1760, 
by some of the Hercaraba. . • .” — Van 
SOtost, i. 63. 

1792.—"The Peshwa having invited me 
to a novel spectacle at his mama (read 
mnna), or park, about four miles from 
Poonab. . . . ’— Sir 0. Maid, in Forbes , Or. 
Mem. [2nd ed. ii. 82]. (See also Verses 
quoted under PAWNEE.) 

BUNN (OF 0UT0H), n.p. Hind. 
ran. This name, applied to the singu¬ 
lar extent of sand-flat and salt-waste, 
often covered by high tides, or by 
land-floods, which extends between 
the Peninsula of Cutch and the main¬ 
land, is a corruption of the Skt. irina 
or Irma, ‘a salt-swamp, a desert,’ {or 
of armya, 1 a wilderness *]. The Bunn 
is first mentioned in the Periflus, in 
which a true indication is given of 
this tract and its dangem 

e, a.p. 80-90.— -"Bot after passing tits 
Bin thus B. there is another gufph running 
to the north, not easily seen, which is called 
Irlsoa, aM'ik distinguished into the Great 
and the IftUe. And there is an expanse of 
Shallow water on both sides, end swift con¬ 


tinual eddies extending far from the land.’" 
— Periphu, $ 40. 

c. 1870.—"The guides had maliciously 
misled them into a place called the KAachl- 
ran. In this place all the land is impreg¬ 
nated with salt, to a degree impossible to 
describe."— Skasui-i-Slrdj-Af\f, in Elliot, iii. 
324. 

1583.—"Muzaffar fled, and crossed the 
Haw, which is an inlet of the sea, and took 
the road to Jesealmir. In some plao* the 
breadth of the water of the Baa is 10 Jtos 
and 20 few. He went into the country which 
they call Kaob, on the other side of the 
water."— Tabakdt-i-Akbari, Ibid. ▼. 440. 

c. 1590.—“Between Cbalwaneb, Sircar 
Ahmodabad, Putten, and Surat, is a low- 
tract of country, 90 cose in length, and in 
breadth from 7 to 30 cose, whioh is called 
Bun. Before the commencement of the 
periodical rains, the sea swells and inun¬ 
dates this spot, and leaves by degrees after 
the rainy season."— Ayem, ed. Oladarin, 
1800, ii. 71 ; (ed. Jar/rU, ii. 249). 

1849.—"On the morning of*the 24th I 
embarked and landed about 6 p.m. in the 
Bunn of Sindh. 

"... a baggie syrtis, neither sea 
Nor good dry land. . 

Dry Leaves from Young Egypt, 14. 

BUPEE, 8. Hind, rfipiya. from 
Skt. rUvya, ‘wrought silver/ The 
standard coin of the Anglo-Indian 
monetary system, as it was of the 
M&hommedan Empire that preceded 
ours. It is commonly stated (as by- 
Wilson, in his article on this word, 
which contains much valuable and 
condensed information?) that the rupee 
was introduced by Sher Sh&h (in 1542). 
And this is, no doubt, formally true; 
but it is certain that a coin substanti¬ 
ally identical yith the rupee, it. 
approximating to a standard^ of 10O 
ratis (or 175 grains troy) of silver, an 
ancient Hindu standard, had been 
struck by the Mahonunedan sovereigns 
of Delhi in the 13th and 14th centimes, 
and had formed an inijwutant part of 
their currency. In fact, the capital 
coins of Delhi, from the time of 
Iyaltimish (a.d. 1211-1236) to the ac¬ 
cession of M&honuued Tughlak ( 1325 ) 
were gold and silver pieces, respectively 
of the weight just mentioned. We 

S ther from the statements of Ibn 
ituta and his contemporaries that 
the gold coin, which the former gener¬ 
ally calls tanga and sometimes gold 
dln&r, was worth 10 of the silver coin, 
which. he calls dlnftar, thus indicating 
that the relation of goH to s&w 
value was, or had recently been, 
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10: 1. Mahommed Tughlak remodelled shield ; rev. * A . Deo. Pax .et.Ivors- 
the currency, issuing gold pieces of kentum :—Mon . Bombay , Asraiti . 
200 gw, anil silver pieces of 140 grs. Regim*. A° 7•/ Weight 177*8 gr. 
—an indication probably of a great Different Rupees minted by the British 
“depreciation of gold” (to use our Government were current in the three 
modern language) consequent on the Presidencies, and in the Bengal Preri- 
enormous amount of gold bullion ob- dency several were current; viz. the 
tained front the plunder of Western Sikka (see SICCA) Rupee, which 
and Southern India. Some years latterly weighed 182 grs., and con- 
later (1330) Mahommed developed his tained 176 grs. of pure silver; the 
notable scheme of a forced currency, Farrvkhdb&d, which latterly weighed 
consisting entirely of copper tokens. 180 grs.,* containing 165*215 of pure 
This threw everything into confusion, silver; the Benares Rupee (up to 1819), 
and it was not till six years later that which weighed 174*76 grs., and con- 
auy sustained issues oi ordinary coin tained 168*885 of pure silver. Besides 
were recommenced. From about this these there was the Chaldnl or ‘cur- 
tiiue the old standard of 175 grs. was rent 1 rupee of account, in which the 
readopted for gold, and was maintained Company’s accounts were kept, of 
till the time of Sher Shall. But it which 116 were equal to 100 tikkae. 
does not appear that the old standard [“The bharl or Company’s Arcot rupee 
was then resumed for silver. In the was coined at Calcutta, and was in 
reign of Mahommed’s successor Feroz value 3| per cent, less than the Sikka 
Shah, Mr. E. Thomas’s examples show rupee ” (Beveridge, Bakarganj , 99).] 
the gold coin of 175 grs. standard The Bombay Rupee was adopted from 
running parallel with continued issues that of Surat, and from 1800 its weight 
of a silver (or professedly silver) coin was 178*32 grs.; its pure silver 164*94. 
of 140 grs.; and this, speaking briefly, The Rupee at Madras (where however 
continued to be the case to the end of the standard currency was of an en- 
the Lodi dynasty (i.e. 1526). The tirely different character, see PAGODA) 
coinage seems to have sunk into a state was originally that of the Nawib of 
of great irregularity, not remedied by the Carnatic (or ‘Nabob of Arcot 1 ) 
Baber (who struck ashrafls (see ASH- and was usually known as the Areot 
BAFEE) and dirhams, such as were Rupee. We find its issues varying 
used in Turkestan) or Humayun, but from 171 to 177 grs. in weight, ana 
the reform of which was undertaken from 160 to 170 of pure silver; whilst 
by Sher Shah, as above mentioned. in 1811 there took place an abnormal 
His silver coin of 175-178 grs. was coinage, from Spanish dollars, of rupees 
that which popularly obtained tlie with a weight of 188 grs. and 169*20 
name of rupiya, which has continued of pure silver. 

to our day. The weight, indeed, of Also from some reason or other, 
the coins so styled, never very accurate perhaps from commerce between those 
in native times, varied in different places and the * Coast,’ the Chittagong 
States, and the purity varied still and Dacca currency (i.e. in the ex- 
more. The former never went very treme east of Bengal) “formerly con- 
far on either side of 170 grs., but tlie sisted of Arcot rupees *, and they were 
quantity of pure silver contained in for some time coined expressly for 
it sunk in some cases as low as 140 those districts at the Calcutta and 
grs., and even, in exceptional cases, to 
100 grs. Variation however was not 
confined to native States. Rupees 
were struck in Bombay at a very early 
date of the British occupation. Of 
these there are four specimens in 
the Br. Mus. The first bears obv. 

♦The Rvfeb op Bohbaim. 1677. 

By AUTHORITY op Qharlss tbs 
Second; rev . Kim or Great 
Brraimb . France . and . Ireland .' 

Wt 167*8 gr. The fourth bears obv. 

‘Hon . Soc. Amo . Ind . ori.’ with * 


* The trrm Sonnet rupee*, which was of frequent 
jocurreiica down to the reformation and unifies* 
tinn of the Indian coinage In 1683, ia one my 


comparison with thy rupee of account, When they 
pawed the third year of their currency, and these 
rupees were termed Sa*wit or Sonant. But is 
1778, to put a atop to this inconvenience. Govern-. 
ment dAerminwi that aU rupaaa eoinad in Attoi 
should bear the impression of the ldth sanor year 
of Siiih 'AUm (the Moful then leigninct Audio 
all later ossa of the tens Suomi n appears to be 


the mm standard}. 
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Dacca Mints. (1) (Prinssp, Useful 
Tablet, ed. by E. Thomas, 24.) 

These examples will give some idea 
of the confusion that prevailed (with¬ 
out any reference to the vast variety 
besides of native coinages), but the 
subject is far too complex to be dealt 
with minutely in the space we can 
afford to it in such a work as this. 
The first step to reform and assimila¬ 
tion took place under Regulation VII. 
of 1833, but this still maintained the 
exceptional Sicca in Bengal, though 
assimilating the rupees over the rest 
of India. The Steca was abolished 
as a coin by Act XIII. of 1836; and 
the universal rupee of British territory 
has since been the “ Company’s Rupee, 
as it was long called, of 180 grs. weight 
and 165 pure silver, representing there¬ 
fore in fact the Farrukhdbdcl Rupee. 

1610.—“This armie consisted of 100,000 
hone at the least, with infinite number of 
Oamels and Elephants: so that with the 
whole baggage there could not bee lesse 
than fine or nxe hundred thousand persons, 
insomuch that the waters were not suf¬ 
ficient for them; a Mussoeke (see MU8- 
8UCK) of water being sold for a Rupia, 
and yet not enough to be had.”— Hawkins, 
in Purckas, i, 427. 

[1615.—“Boupies Jangen (Jah&ngiH) of 
lW pitas, which goetb four for five ordinary 
masses of 80 pita* called Castanet (see 
IDP'SSANNA), and we value them at 2«. 4rf. 
per piece : Cecaus (see SICCA) of Amadavn 
which goeth for 88 pisas; Challetuus of Agra, 
which goeth for 83 pisas." — Foster, Letters, 
iii. 87. J 

1616.—“ Rupiss monetae genus est, quo¬ 
rum singulae xxvi assibus gallicis aut 
etrciter aequivalent. ’’—Jarric, iii. 83. 

„ “. . . As for his Government of 

Paten onely, be gave the King eleven Leckea 
of Rup laa (the Rupia is two shillings, two¬ 
pence sterling) . . . wherein he had Regall 
Authorise to take what he list, which was 
esteemed at five thousand horse, the pay of 
every one at two hundred Rupias by the 
years."—.Sir T. Roe, in Pvrchas, i, 548; 
[Hale. Soc. i. 230, with some differences of 
reading} 

„ “They call the peeces of money 
roopeee, of which there are some of divers 
values, the meanest worth two shillings and 
threepence, and the beat two shillings and 
rfne^mst sterling., ”-rTerry, in Pvrchas, 

[ “litis money, consisting of the 
t*’> 3hilling pieces of this country called 
Boopeaa ,r —Fatter, Letters, iv. 220.] 


1648.-—“ Red using the Sopie to four and 
twenty Holland Btoyvera.”— Vast Twist, 26. 

1688.--“ Ro^|d*eet me mfinoye dee Indea 
de la vrieor de 30v.” (is, sow).— De la Baal- 
Uepe-ts-Oonss, ed. 1657, p. 356. 


c. 1666.—“ And for a Roapy (in Bengal) 
which is about half a Crown, yon may have 
20 good Pallets and more; Geese and Dnoks, 
in proportion."— Bernier, B.T. p. 140; [ed. 
Constable, 488]. 

1673.—“ The other was a Goldsmith, who 
had coined copper Rupees.*' — Fryer, 07- 

1677.—“We do, by these Presents . . , 
give and grant unto the said Governor and 
Company . . . full and free liberty, Power, 
and Authority ... to stamp and coin . . . 
Monies, to be called and known by the 
Name or Nunes of Rupees, Pices, and 
Budgxooka, or by such other Name or 
Names . . .”—Letters Patent of Charles II. 
In Charters of the B.l. Co., p. 111. 

1771.—“ We fear the worst however; that 
is, that the Government are about to inter¬ 
fere with the Company in the management 
of Affairs in India. Whenever that happens 
it will be high Time for us to decamp. I 
know the Temper of the King’s Officers 
pretty well, and however they may decry 
our manner of acting they are ready enough 
to grasp at the Rupees whenever they fall 
within their Reach.”— MS. Letter of James 
Rmnell, March 31. 

RUSSUD, a Pers. rasad. The 
provisions of grain, forage, and other 
necessaries got ready by the local 
officers at the camping ground of a 
military force or official cortege. The 
vernacular word has some other 
technical meaningB (see Wilson), but 
this is its meaning in an Anglo-Indian 
mouth. 


[c. 1640-50. 


(See under TANA.) 


BUT. a Hind, rath, *a chariot.’ 
Now applied to a native carriage 
drawn by a pony, or oxen, and used 
by women on a journey. Also applied 
to the car in which idols are carried 
forth on festival days. [See ROOK.] 

[1810-17.—“Tippoo’s Aumil . . . wanted 
iron, and determined to supply himself from 
the rut, (a temple of carved wood fixed on 
wheels, drawn in procession on public 
occasions, and requiring many thousand 
persons to effect its movement).”— Wilks, 
Sketches, Madras reprint, iir 281. 

[1813.—“In this camp hackeries and 
rutbA as they are called when they have 
four wheels, are always drawn by bullocks, 
and are used, almost exclusively, by the 
Bases, the Naoh girls, and the bankers.”— 
Broughton, Letters, ed. 188% p. 117.] 

1828.—“Ibis bring the case 1 took the 
liberty of taking the rut and hone to camp 
as ^gnxe property. "—Mem. of John Shipp, 

RUTTEE, BE TT E RS. Hind, raft 
raft, Skt. raitikd, from rakta, ‘red.’ 
The seed of a legurainoua creeper 
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(Abnu precatoriua, h.) sometimes called 
country liquorice—a pretty scarlet pea 
with a black spot—used from time 
immemorial in India* as a goldsmith’s 
weight, and known in England as 
4 Crab’s eyes.’ Mr. Thomas has shown 
that the ancient raftI may be taken as 
equal to 1-75 grs. Troy (Numunutta 
Orientalia, New ed., Pt. I. pp. 12-14). 
This work of Mr. Thomas’s contains 
interesting information regarding the 
old Indian custom of basing standard 
weights upon the weight of seeds, and 
we borrow from his paper the following 
extract from Manu (viii. 132): “The 
very small mote which may be dis¬ 
cerned in a sunbeam passing through 
a lattice is the first of quantities, and 
men call it a tratarenu. 133. Eight 
of these tfasarmus are supposed equal 
in weight to one minute poppy-seed 
( likhvd ), three of those seeds are 
equal to one black mustard - seed 
(raja - sarsJuipa), and three of these 
last to a white mustard-seed (gaura - 
earshapa). 134, Six white mustard- 
seeds are equal to a middle-sized 
barley-corn (yam), three such barley¬ 
corns to one kruhnala (or r&ktika), 
fiye krithnalas of gold are one m&sha , 
and sixteen such mdshas o ne suvama” 
&c. (ibid. p. 13). In the Ain, Abul 
Fazl calls the r&tti turkh, which is a 
translation (Pers. for ‘ red ’). In Persia 
the seed is called cfuishm-i-khurus, 
‘Cock’s eye’ (see Blochmann’s E.T., i. 
16 n., and Jarrett, ii. 364). Further 
notices of the rati used as*a weight 
for precious stones will be found in 
Sir W. Elliot’s Coin* of Madras (p. 49). 
Sir Walter’s experience is that the rati 
of the gem-dealers is a double rati, 
and an approximation to the rnanjddi 
(see HANOEUN). This accounts for 
Tavernier’s valuation at grs. 

[Mr, Ball gives the weight at 2 66 Troy 
grs. (Tavernier, ii. 448)7} 

e. 1676.—“At tho mine of Sovmelpour in 
Btngala, they weigh by Bati’s, and the 
Ban is seven eighths of a Carat, or three 
grains and a half.”— Tavernier, E.T. ii. 140; 
fed. Ball, ii. 89]. 

BYOT, s. Ar. ra'lyat, from ra’d, * to 
pasture,’ meaning originally, according 
to its etymology, * a herd at pasture ’; 
but then ‘subjects’ (collectively). It 
is by natives used for 4 a subject’ in 
India, but its specific Anglo-Indian 
implication is to ‘a tenant of the soil’; 
an individual occupying land as a 


farmer or cultivator. In Turkey the 
word, in the form nriya, is applied to 
the Christian subjects of the Porte, 
who are not liable to the conscription, 
but pay a poll-tax in lieu, the Knardfj, 
or Jizya (see JEZYA). 

[1609.— “Biats or clownes.” (See under 
DOAX.)] 

1776. — “ For some period after the 
creation of the world there was neither 
Magistrate nor Punishment . . . and the 
Byota were nourished with piety and 
mor^ity.”— Halhed, Gentoo Code, 41. 

1789. - 

“ To him in a body the Byota complain’d 

That their houses were burnt, ana their 
cattle distrain’d.” 

The Letter* of Simpkin the Second, Ac. 11. 

1790. —“A raiyot is rather a farmer than 
a husbandman."— Colebrooke, in Life, 42. 

1809.—“The ryots were all at work in 
their fields.”— Ivord Valencia, ii. 127. 

1813.- 

“ And oft around the cavern fire 

On visionary schemes debate, 

To snatch the Bayahs from their fate.” 

Byron, Bride of A bydot. 

1820.—“An acquaintance with the cus¬ 
toms of the inhabitants, but particularly of 
the rayets, the various tenures . . . the 
agreements usual among them regarding 
cultivation, and hetween them and soucan 
(see SOWCAB) respecting loans and ad¬ 
vances ... is essential to a judge.”— Sir 
T. Munro, in Life, ii. 17. 

1870.—“ Ryot is a word which is much . ., 
misused. It is Arabic, but no doubt comes 
through the Persian. It means * protected 
one,’ ‘subject,’ ‘a commoner,’ as dis¬ 
tinguished from 1 Rivet ’ or ‘ noble.' In 
a native month, to the present day, it is used 
in this sense, and not in that of tenant.”— 
System* of Land Tenure (Oobden Club), 166. 

The title of a newspaper, in English 
but of native editing, published for 
some years back in Calcutta, corre¬ 
sponds to what is here said ; it is Rase* 
and Baiyat. 

1877.—“The great financial distinction 
between the followers of Islam . . . and 
the nyahs or infidel subjects of the Saltan, 
was the payment of haratch or capitation 
tax.”—Finlay, H. <f Greece, v. 22 (ed. 1877). 

1884.-" Using the rights of conquest after 
the fashion of the Normans in England, the 
Turks had everywhere, except in the 
Cyclades, . . . seised on the greater put 
of the most fertile lands. Hence they 
formed the landlord clan of Greeoe; whilst 
the my ths , as the Turks style their non- 
Mussulman subjects, usually farmed tho 
territories of their masters on the metayer 
svatem." — Murray's Handbook fir Greece 
(by A. V. Yule), p. 84. 
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. EYOTWABBY, adj. A techni¬ 
cality of modern coinage. Hind, from 
Peis, ra’iwtvxlr, formed from the pre¬ 
ceding. The ryotwarry system is that 
under which the settlement for land 
revenue is made directly by the Govern¬ 
ment * agency with each individual 
cultivator holding land, not with the 
village community, nor with any 
mida leman or landlord, payment being 
also received directly from every such 
individual. It is the svstern width 
chiefly prevails in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency ; and was elaborated there in 
its present form mainly by Sir T. 
Muuro. 

1834 .—" It has been objected to the 
ryotwiri system that it produces unequal 
assessment and destroys ancient rights and 
privileges: but these opinions seem to 
originate in some misapprehension of its 
nature."— Minutes, Ac., of <5 Hr T. Munrv, 
i. 265. We may observe that the spelling 
here is not Munro’s. The Editor, Sir A. 
Arbuthnot, has followed a system (see 
Preface, p. x.l; and we see in Otrig’s Lift 
(iii. 355) that Munro wrote ‘Rayetwar.’ 


s 


8ABAIO, QABAIO, &c., n.p. The 
name generally given by tlie Portu¬ 
guese writers' to the Maliommedan 
prince who was in possession of Goa 
when they arrived in India, and who 
had lived much there. He was in fact 
that one of the captains of the Bah- 
manf kingdom of the Deccan who, in 
the .division that took place on the 
decay of the dynasty towards the 
end of the 15th century, became the 
founder of the ’Adil Bhaht family 
which reigned in Bijapur from 1489 
to the end of the following century 
(see ID ALCAN). His real name was 
Abdul MuzaHar Yusuf, with the sur¬ 
name Sabdl or Saudi. There does not 
seem any ground for rejecting the in¬ 
telligent statement of De Barros (II. 
v. 2) that he had this name from being 
a native of Sdvd in Persia {see Bombay 
Gazdtetr, xxiii. 4041 Garcia de Orta 
does not ^seeni to nave been aware of 
this history, and he derives the name 
. from Safrtb (see' below), apparently a 
mere gueat, though not an unnatural 
one. Mr. Birch’s surmise (A Woquerque, 
IL 82), with these two old and obvious 


sources of suggestion before him, that 
the word may possibly be connected 
with sipdAi, Arabic, a soldier,” is quite 
inadmissible (nor is sipdhi Arabic). 
[On this' word Mr. Whiteway writes: 
‘‘Iu his explanation of this word Sir 
H. Yule has been misled by Banos. 
Couto (Dec. iv. Bk.. 10 ch. 4) is con¬ 
clusive, where be says: ‘This Qufo 
extended the limits of his nile as far 
as he could till he went in person to 
conquer the island of Goa, which was 
a valuable possession for its income, 
and was in possession of a lord of 
Cunara, called Sarny, a vassal of the 
King of Canara, who then had his 
headquarters at what we call Old Con. 
... As there was much jungle here, 
Sarny, the lord of Goa, had certain 
houses where he stayed for hunting. 

. . . These houses still preserve the 
memory of the Hindu Savay, as they 
are called the Savayo’s house, where 
for many years the Governors of India 
lived. As our Joilo de Barros could 
not get true information of these 
thing*, he confounded the name of 
the Hindu Savay with that of £«/» 
(? Yusuf) Adil Shah, saying in the 
5tli Book of his 2nd Decade tnat when 
we went to India a Moor called 8oay 
was lord of Goa, that we ordinarily 
called him Sabayo, and that he was 
a vassal of the King of the Deccan, a 
Persian, and native of the city of 
Savxt. At this his suns laughed 
heartily when we read it to them, 
saying that their father was anything 
but a Turk, and his name anything 
but Cufo.’ This passage makes it 
clear that the origin of the word is 
the Hindu title Si mil. Hind. Sauili, 
‘having the excess of a fourth,’ ‘a 
quarter better than other people,’ 
which is one of the titles of the 
Maharaja of Jaypur. To show that it 
was more or less well known, I may 
point to the little State of Sunda, 
which lay close to Goa on the S.E., 
of which the Raja was of the Vijaya- 
nagar family. This little State became 
independent after the destruction of 
Viiayanagar, and remained in existence 
till absorbed by Tippoo Sultan. In 
this State fiiwdt was a common 
honorific of the ruling family. At 
the same time Barros was not alone 
in calling Adil Sh&h the SfttaMo (see 
Alboquerqne, Cartas , p. 24), where the 
name occurs. The mistake having 
been made, everyone accepted it.”} 
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There is a story, related as un¬ 
questionable by Fimbta, that the 
Babaio was in reality a son of the 
Turkish Sultan Ag& Murid (or 

* Amurath ') II., who was saved from 
mnrder at hia father’s death, and 
placed in the hands of Tm&d-ud-dfn, 
a Persian merchant of Sava, by whom 
he was brought up. In his youth he 
sought his fqrtune iu India, and being 
sola as a slave, and going through a 
succession of adventures, reached his 
high position in the Deccan ( Briggs , 
Firuhta, Hi. 7-8). 

1510.—“ But when Afonso Dalboquerque 
took Goa, it would be about 40 years more 
or less since the (Jfabalo had taken it from 
the Hindoos.”— Iktlbrnpunjur, ii. 96. 

„ “ In this island (Goa called Ooga ) 

there is a fortress near the sea, walled 
round after our manner, in which there is 
sometimes a captain called Skvain, who has 
400 Mamelukes, he himself being also a 
Mameluke. . . . ”— Vurthema, 116. 

1516.—“ Going further along the coast 
there is a very beautiful river, which sends 
two arms into the sea, making between 
them an island, on which stands the city 
of Goa belonging to Damtcm (Deccan), and 
it was a principality of itself with other 
districts adjoining in the interior; and in it 
there was a great Lord, os vassal of the 
said King (of Deccan) called Babayo, who 
being a good soldier, well mannered and 
experienced in war, this lordship of Goa 
was bestowed upon him, that he might con¬ 
tinually make war on the King of Norsinga, 
as ho did until his death. Aud then he left 
this city to his son Cabaym Hydalpan... 
—Barm*, Lisbon ed. 28/. 

1563.—“ 0. . . . And returning to our 
subject, as Adel in Persian means 1 justice, ’ 
they called the prince of these territories 
Adelham, as it were ‘ Lord of Justice.' 

“ R, A name highly inappropriate, for 
neither he nor the rest of them are wont to 
do justice. But tell me also why in Spain 
they call him the Babaio! 

“ 0. Some have told me that he was so 
called because they used to call a Captain 
by this name; but I afterwards came to 
know that in fact mibo in Arabic means 

* lord.’ . . — Garcia, f. 36. 

SABLE-FISH. SeeHILSA. 

SADBAS, SADBASPATAm, n.p. 
This name of a place 42 m. south of 
Madras, 'the seat of an old Dutch 
factory, was probably shaped into the 
usual form iu a sort of conformity 
with Madras or Madraejxitam. The 
correct name is Sadwrm ', but it is! 
-sometimes made into Sadrxmg - and 
Shatraty-patam. [The Madras Gloss. 
gives Tam. fihathurangappaiamm, Skt. 


dwtur-anga, i the four military anna, 
infantry, cavalry, elephants ana cars. 1 ] 
Fryer (p. 28) calls ft. SandratlapoJUm, 
which is probably a misprint for 
Sandrartapatam. 

1672.—“ From Tirepoplier yon corns . . . 
to Sadraapatam, where our people have a 
Factory,”— Baldaeut, 152. 

1726.—“ The name of the place is propaity 
3* dningapmtam; but tor short it is also 
called SaArampataxn, and most oommonly 
Sadraapatam- Iu the Tellinga it indicates 
the name of the founder, and in Persian 
it means 'thousand troubles' or the Shah- 
board which we call chess.”— ValcnGj a, 
Chormnandel, 11. The curious explanation 
of Shatranj or 'chess,* as 'a thousand 
troubles,’ is no doubt some popular etymo¬ 
logy ; such as P. tad-ram, 1 a hundred 
griefs.’ The word is really of Sanskrit 
origin, from Chaiuraugam, literally, ‘quad¬ 
ripartite’; the four .oon/tituent parts of 
an army, via. horse, foot, chariots and 
elephants. 

[1727.—“Baderast, or BaderassPatam.” 

(See under LONG-CLOTH.)] 

c. 1780.—“ J’avois pens4 qua Badraa au- 
roit ft/? le lieu oh devnient fiirir mes con- 
trarietos et mes courses.”— Haafncr, i. 141. 

,, “‘Non, je ue suis point Anglois/ 
m'fcriai.je avec indignation et transport; 
‘je suis un Hollandois de Sadringapat- 
nam.’ "--Ibid. 191. 

1781.—“The chief officer of the French 
now despatched a summons to the English 
commandant of the ‘Fort to surrender, and 
the commandant, not being of opinion he 
could resist . . . evacuated the tort, and 
proceeded by sea in boats to Sudnug 
Puttun.”— U. of Hydvr Nail, 447. 

SAFFLOWEB, s. The flowers of 
tire annual Cartkamus tinctoriut, L. 
(N.O. Composite! e), a considerable 
article of export from India for use 
of a red dye, and sometimes, from the 
j resemblance of the dried flowers to 
saffron, termed ‘bastard saffron.' The 
colouring matter of safflower is the 
basis of rouge. The name is a curious 
modification of words by tlie ‘striving 
after meaning.' For it points, in the 
first half of the name, to the analogy 
with saffron, and in the second hut, 
to the object of trade being a flower. ' 
But neither one nor the other of theta 
meanings forms any real element In 
the word. Safftovier appears to Ha an 
eventual corruption of the Arabic 
name of the thing, ’usfilr. This word 
we find in medieval trade-liate 
in Fegolotti) to take various forme 
such as agfiore, asfrolt, nstifore, tajfrole, 
saffiors; from the last of which tht 
transition to saflvmr is natural, $it ■ 
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the old Latin translation of Avicenna 
it seems to be called Crocus hortulanus , 
for the corresponding Arabic is given 
hasfor. Another Arabic name for this 
article is kwrtum, which we presume 
to be the origin of the botanist’s 
carthamus. In Hind, it is called 
kusumbha or Jcusum. Bretschneider 
remarks that though the two plants, 
saffron and safflower, have not the 
slightest resemblance, and belong to 
two different families and classes of 
the nat. system, there has been a 
certain confusion between them among 
almost all nations, including the 
Chinese. 

o. 1200. — “TJafur . . . Abu Hanifa. 
This plant yields a colouring matter, used 
in dyeing. There are two kindB, cultivated 
and wild, both of which grow in Arabia, and 
tiie seeds of which are ealled al-kurtum ."— 
lb* Baitkar, ii. 196. 

c. 1343.—“ Afflore vuol esser fresco, e 
ascintto, e colorito rosso in colore di buon 
xafferano, e non giallo, e chiaro a roodo di 
femtxrineua di safferano, e ohe non sia tras- 
andato, che quando h vecchio e trasandato si 
spolveraza, e fae vermini.”— Pegolotti, 372. 

1612.—“Tbe two Indian ships aforesaid 
did discharge these goods following . . . 
OOSfar, which is a red die, great quantitie.” 
— Capt. Saris, in Purchas, i. 347. 

[1667-8.—“. . . madder safflower, argotl, 
oastoreum. . . —Lint of Goods imported, in 

Birdwood, Report on Old Records, 76.] 

1810.-—“ Le Bafran bStard ou oarthame, 
aommd dans le commerce safinno*, est i 
appall par les Arabes . . . osfour ou . . . 
Bottom. Bui rant M. Sonnini, le premier 
nom dlsigne la plants; et le second, ses 
graines.”— SUv. deSaty, Note on AbdaUalif, 
p. 123. 

1813.—“ Safflower (Custom, Hind., As- 
four Arab.) is the flower of an annual plant, 
the Carthamut tinctorius, growing in Bengal 
and other parts of India, which when well- 
cured is not easily distinguishable from 
saffron by tbe eye, though it has nothing of 
its smell or taste. ’’—Mitoun, ii. 238. 

BAFFBON, s. Arab, za'fardn. The 
true saffron ( Crocus sativus, L.) in 
India is cultivated in Kashmir only. 
In South India this name is given to 
turmeric, which the Portuguese called 
acafrcU) da terra (['country saffron.’) 
The Hind, name is haldl, or in the 
Deccan halad, [Skt. haridra, hart, 
'green, yellow 3 . Garcia de Orta calls 
it eroco Indutco, 'Indian saffron. 1 
Indeed, Dozy shows that the Arab. 
hurkwn for turmeric (whence the hot; 
Lai. curcuma) is probably taken, from 
the Greek or obL upbuw. 


Moodeen Sheri f says that kurkum is 
applied to saffron in many Persian 
and other writers. 

c. 1200.—“The Persians call this root al- 
Hard, and the inhabitants of Basra call it 
al-Kurbum, and al - Kurkum is Saffron. 
They call these plants Saffron because they 
dye yellow in the same way as Saffron 
does.”— lb* Baithar, ii. 370. 

1563.—“ii. Since there fc nothing else to 
be said on this subject, let us speak of what 
we call ‘country saffron.' 

“0. This is a medicine that should be 
spoken of, since it is in use by the Indian 
physicians; it is a medicine and article of 
trade much exported to Arabia and Persia. 
In this city (Uoa) there is little of it, but 
much in Malabar, i.e. in Canonor and 
Calecut. The C&narins call the root a/ad ; 

\ and the Malabars sometimes give it the 
same name, but more properly call it 
wanqalt, and the Malays cvnket; the 
Persians, darsard, which is as much as to 
say * yellow - wood.’ The Arabs call it 
habet; and all of them, each in turn, say 
that this saffron does not exist in Persia, 
nor in Arabia, nor in Turkey, except what 
comes from India.”— Garcia, t. 78 r. Further 
*on be identifies it with curcuma. 

1726.—“Curcuma, or Indian Saffron."— 
Valentijn, Char. 42. 

SAGAR-PESHA, s. Camp-fol¬ 
lowers, or the body of servants in a 
private establishment. The word, 
though usually pronounced in vulgar 
Hina, as written above, is Pers. 
shdgird-p&ha (lit. shdgird , ‘a disciple, 
a servant,’ and peska, ‘ business ’). 

[1767.— “Saggar Depessah-pay. . . 

In Loug, 513.] 

SAGO, s. From Malay sdgu. The 
farinaceous pith taken out of the stem 
of several species of a particular genus 
of palm, especially Metroxyltm taeve. 
Mart., and M. Rumphii, Willd., found 
in every part of the Indian Archipelago, 
including the Philippines, wherever 
there is proper soil. They are most 
abundant in the eastern part of the 
region indicated, including the Mo¬ 
luccas and N. Guinea, which probably 
formed the original habitat; and in 
these they supply the sole bread of the 
natives. In the remaining parte of the 
Archipelago, sago is the food only of 
certain wild tribes, or consumed (as in 


There are supposed to be five species 
producing the article. 

1298.—“They have a kind of trees that 
produce flour, and excellent flour it is for 
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food. These trees ere very tell end thick, 
but here e very thin berk, end inside the 
berk they ere crammed with flour. "-—Marco 
Polo, Bk. lit. ch. xf. 

1830.—“But es for the trees which pro¬ 
duce floor, tie after this fashion. . . . And 
the result is the beet porta in the world, 
from which they make whatever they choose, 
cates of sorts, and excellent bread, of which 
1, Frier Odoric, have eaten.”— Fr. Odoric, 
in Cathay, Ac., 32. 

1522. — “Their bread (in Tidore) they 
make of the wood of a certain tree like a 
palm-tree, and they make it in this way. 
They take a piece of this wood, and extract 
from it certain long black thorns which are 
situated there; then they pound it, and 
make bread of it which they call aagu. 
They make provision of this bread for their 
aea voyages.”— Pigufetta, Hak. Soc. p. 136. 
This is a bad description, and seems to 
refer to the Sagwire, not the true sago-tree. 

1552. ---“There are also other trees which 
are called cagus, from the pith of which 
bread is made. "— Cartanktda, vi. 24. 

1553. —“ Generally, although they have 
some millet and rice, all the people of the 
Isles of Maluco eat a certain food which 
the^ call Sagtun, which is the pith of a tree 
like a palm-tree, except that the leaf is 
softer and smoother, and the green of it is 
rather dark.”— Jiarros, 111. v. 5. 

1579.—". . . and a Kind of meale which 
they call Sago, made of the toppes of 
certaine trees, tasting in the Mouth like 
some curds, but melts away like sugar.”— 
Drake'* Voyage, Hak. Soc. p. 142. 

,, Also in a list of “ Certaine Wordes 
of the Natumll Language of Iaua ”; “Sign, 
bread of the Conntroy. '— Ilakl. iv. 246. 

c. 1690.—“ 1'rirno Sagos gonuina, M&l&ice 
Saga, sivo Lapin hint, b.e. vera Sagu ."— 
Rumpkim, i. 75. (We cannot make out the 
language of lapia tuni.) 

1727.—“ And the inland people subsist 
mostly on Bagow, the Pith of a small Twig 
split and dried in the Sun."— A. Hamilton, 
ii. 93; [ed. 1744]. 

SAGWIBE, s. A name applied 
often in books, and, formerly at least, 
in the colloquial use of European 
settlers and traders, to the Gomuti 
palm or Arenga saccharifera, Labill., 
which abounds in the Ind. Archi¬ 
pelago, and is of great importance in 
its rural economy. The name is Port. 
tagueira (analogous to peUvutira), in 
Span, of the Indies saguran, ana no 
doubt is taken from tagu, as the tree, 
though not the Sago-palm of commerce, 
affords a sago of inferior kind. Its 
most important product, however, is 
the sap, which is used as toddy (q.v.l 
«nd which in former days also afforded 
almost all the sugar used by natives in 


the islands. An excellent cordage is 
made from a substance resembling 
black horse-hair, which is found be¬ 
tween the trunk and the fronds, and 
this is the gomnti of the Malays, 
which furnished one of the old specific 
names ( Borasmt Gamutus, Loureiro). 
There is also found in a like position a 
fine cotton-like substance which makea 
excellent tinder, and strong stiff spines 
from which pens ant made, as well as 
arrows for the blow-pipe, or Surapitan 
(see 8ABSATANE). “The seeds have 
been made into a confection, whilst 
their pulpy envelope abounds in a 
poisonous juice—used in the barbarian 
wars of the natives—to which the 
Dutch gave the appropriate name 
of ‘ hell-water (Oraufurd, Due. Bid. 
p. 145). The term mgirire is sometimes 
applied to the toddy or palm-wine, as 
will be seen below. 

1515.—“They uae no sustenance except 
the meal of certain trees, which trees they 
call Sagur, and of this they make bread.” 
— Qiov. do Empoli, 86. 

1815.—“Oryxa tameu magna hie oopia, 
ingens ctiam modus arborum qu&s Saguxas 
vocant, quaeque varia suggerunt com mod a.” 
— Jarric, i. 201. 

1631.—“. . . tertia frequens eat in Banda 
ac roliquis insulis Moluccis, quae distillat ex 
arbore non abeimili Palmae Indicae, isque 
potus indigonis Sagutir vocatur. . . . — 
Jac. Bontii, Dial. iv. p. 9. 

1784.—“The natives drink much of a 
liquor called aaguire, drawn from the palm- 
tree."— Forrert, Afergvi, 73. 

1820.—“The Portuguese. I know not for 
what reason, and other European nations 
who have followed them. call the tree and the 
liquor Mgwire. ”— Crawfurd, Hint. i. 401. 

SAHIB, s. The title by which, all 
over India, European gentlemen, and 
it may be said Europeans generally, 
are addressed, and spoken of, when no 
disrespect is intended, by natives. It 
is also the general title (at least where 
Hindustani or Persian is used) which 
is affixed to the name or office of & 
European, corresponding thus rather 
to Monsieur than to Mr. For Colonel 
SdAib, Collector SdAib, Lord SdAib, and 
even Sergeant SdAib are thus used, as 
well as the general vocative 
‘Sir l* In other Hind, uae the word 
is equivalent to 'Master'; and it Ik 
occasionally used as a specific title 
both among Hindus and Misflalitt&m% 
*.g. Apva, saw, ftp* atiX/wS 
genericslly u affixed to the titles of 
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men of tank when indicated by those 
titles, as Khdn Sdhib, Nauodb Sdhib, 
Rdjd Sdhib. The word is Arabic, and 
originally means ‘a companion’; (some¬ 
times a companion ox Mahommed). 
[In the Amman Nights it is the title 
of a Wazir ( Burton, i. 218).] 

1873.—“. . . To which the subtle Heathen 
replied, Bahab (i.e. Sir), why will you do 
more than the Creator meant I —Fryer, 417. 

1889.—“Thus the distracted Husband in 
his Indian English contest, English fashion. 
Sab, best fashion, have one Wife best for 
one Husband."— Ooington, 328. 

1853.—“He was told that a 'Sahib* 
wanted to speak with him."— Oakfeld, ii. 
252. 

1873.—“. . . forty Elephants and five 
Sahibs with guns and innumerable fol¬ 
lowers .”—Life in the Mcfiiml, i. 194. 

[ST. DEAVES, n.p. A corruption 
of the name of the island of Sandwip 
in the Bay of Bengal, situated off the 
coast of Chittagong and Noakhali, 
which is best known in connection 
with the awful loss of life and property 
in the cyclone of 1876. 

[1688.—“From Chittagaum we sailed away 
the 29th January, after had sent small 
vessels to search round the Island Bt. 
DeavM.” — In Yule, Hedges' Diary, Hak. 
Boo. II. lxxx.] 

SAINT JOHN’S, n.p. 

a> An English sailor’s corruption, 
which for a long time maintained its 
place in our maps. It is the Sinddn 
of the old Arab Geographers, and was 
the first durable settling-place of the 
Paxsee refugees on their emigration 
to India in the 8th century. [Dosa- 
bhai Framji, Hist, of the Paresis, i. 30.] 
Tbe proper name of the place, which 
is in lat. 20* 12' and lies 88 m. north 
of Bombay, is apparently Sajdm (see 
ffitt. of Cambay , m So. Oovt. Selections , 
No, xxvi. f N.S., p. 52), but it is 
commonly called Sanjdn. E. B. East- 
wick in J. Bo. As. Soc. R. i. 167, gives 
& Translation from the Persian of the 
“ /ftffoh-i-Sanj&n, or History of the 
arrival and settlement of the Parsees 
in India.” Sanjan is about 3 m. from 
the l|ttle river-mouth port of Um- 
bargftm. “Evidence of the greatness 
of Sanjhnri* found, for miles around, 
in old foundations and bricks. The 
bricks are of very superior quality.”— 
Bomb. Ghuttiteft vol. xir. 302, [and for 
■••rjUitlnval references to the r-lace, ibid. 
Jtzfb. 1 262,620 teq.], 


o. 1150—“SlndAn la 1| mile from til* 
•m. . . . The town ie huge and has aa 
extensive commerce both m exports and 
imports.”— Edriri, in Elliot , i. 85. 

e. 1599— 

“ When the Dastur saw the soil was good. 

He selected the pleoftfor their resiaence: 

The Dastur named lie spot Sanjan, 

And it became populous as the Land *of 
Iran."— Kifsah, so., as above, p. 179. 

c. 1616—“The aldea Nargol ... in the 
lands of Daman was infested by Malabar 
Moors in their parts, who commonly landed 
there for water aud provisions, and plun¬ 
dered the boats that entered or quitted the 
river, and tbe passengers who crossed it, 
with heavy loss to the aldeas adjoining the 
river, and to the revenue from them, as 
well as to that from the custom-house of 
Sangens."— Racarro, Decades, 670. 

1828.—‘ 1 La mattina seguente, fatto giorno, 
scoprimmo terra di lontano . . . in un luogo 
poco discosto da Baasain, che gl* Inglesi 
chiamano Terra di San Giovanni ; ma nella 
carta da navigare vidi esaer notato, in lingua 
Portoghese, col nome d ’Mas das vacua*, o 
•isole della vacche* al modo nostro."— P. 
della Valle, ii. 500; [Hak. Soo. i. 16]. 

1630.—“ It happened that in safety they 
made to the land of Bt. Iohns on the snoares 
of India.”— Lord, The Religion of the Ptr- 
sces, 3. 

1644.—“ Besides these four posts there 
are in the said distriot four Tanadarias 
(see TANADAR), or different Captainship-, 
called Bamgto (St. John’s), Danfl. Maim, 
and Trapor. — Bocae ro (Port. MS.). 

1873 .—“ In a Week’s Time we turned it 
up, sailing by Ba^ein, Tara pore, Valentine’s 
Peak, St. John’s, and Daman, tbe lost City 
northward on the Continent, belonging to 
the Portuguese.”— Fryer, 82. 

1808. — “ They (the Parsec emigrants) 
landed at Dieu, and lived there 19 years; 
but, disliking the place . . . the greater 
part of them left it and came to the Guserat 
coast, in vessels which Anchored off Seyjtut, 
the name of a town.”— R. Drummond. 

1813.—“ The Parsees or Guebres . . . 
continued in this place (Diu) for some time, 
and then crossing the Gulpb, lauded at 
Busan, near Nunsaree, which is a little to 
the southward of Surat.”— Forbes, Or. Mem. 
i. 109; [2nded. i. 78J. 

1841. —“ The high land of Bt. John, abonfc 
8 leagues inland, has a regular appearance. 
. . .”— fforsburgh’s Directory, ed. 1841, i. 470. 

1872.—“In connexion with the landing 
of the Pams at Bnajin, in the early pan 
of the 8th century, .there still exist copies 
of the 15 Sanskrit Alohas, in which their 
Mobeds explained their religion to Jodi 
BAnk, the Raja of the place, and the reply 
he gave them."— M. AnUq- i. 994. The 
Slokae are given. Bee them also in Dotabhai 
Franfts Hut. if the Parsees, i. 81. 

b. ST. JOHN'S ISLAND, u-p. 

This again is a corruption ct Bam 
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Shan, or mote correctly SJtang-chuany, 
the Chinese name of an island about 80 
or 70 miles S.W. of Macao, and at 
some distance from the mouth of the 
Canton River, the place where St. 
Francis Xavier died, and was originally 
buried. w 

1552.—“Inde nos ad Sioarum 

insulam a Cantons millia pas. circiter cxx 
Deus perduxit incolumos.—.Set*. Franc. 
Xareni JSpistt., Pragao 1667, IV. xiv. 

1687 .—“ We came to Anchor the same 
Day, on the N.E. end of St. John's Island. 
This Island is in Lat. altout 32 d. 30 min. 
North, lying on the 8. Coast of the Province 
of Quantung or Canton in China.’’—Dumpier, 
i. 4Ud, 

1727.—"A Portuguese Ship . . . being 
near an Island on that Coast., called after 
St. Juatt, some Gentlemen and Priests went 
ashore for Diversion, and accidentally found 
the Saint's Body uneorrupted, and earned 
it Paasengerto Goa." —A. JJitmiltou, i. 252; 
(ed. 1744, ii. 255]. 

1780.---“ 8t. John's," in DunIt't New Di¬ 
rectory, 472. 

c. ST. JOHN’S ISLANDS. This 
is ulso the chart-name, and popular 
European name, of two islands alxmt 
6 m. S. of Singapore, the cluef of 
which is properly Pnlo Silcajamj, [or 
as Dennys ( D>sc. Diet. 321) writes the 
word, Pulo Skijimg], 

SAJVA, h. A worshipper of Siva; 
Skt. Saiva, ad j., * belonging to Siva.’ 

1651.—“The second sect of the Bramins, 

‘ SeiVlA’ ... by name, say that a certain 
JSmatra is the supreme among the gods, and 
that all the others are subject to him.”— 
Roger ins, 17. 

t 1867.—“This temple is reckoned, I be¬ 
lieve, the holiest shrine in India, at least 
among the Shaivites."— Bp. V if man, in 
Memoir*, p. 48. 

SAIsA, a. Hind, mild, ‘brother-in- 
law,* t.e. wife’s brother; but used 
elliptically as a low term of abuse. 

[1856.— “Another reason (for infanticide) 
ia the blind pride which makes them hate 
that any man should call them aala, or 
Suaaoor—brother-in-law, or father-in-law.” 
—Forbes, Rds M&li, ed. 1878, 616.] 

1881.—»“ Another of those popular Paris 
sayings ia ‘d to venr t' which is as insulting 
a remark to a Parisian as the apparently 
harmless remark B&10, 'brother-in-law,' u 
to a Hindoo." — SaU Rev., Sept. 10, 326. 

SALAAM, s. A salutation ; 
properly oral salutation of Mahom- 
meoana to each other. Arab. eeUdm, 


‘peace.’ Used for any act of saluta- 
tion; or for ‘compliments.’ 

[c. 60 B.C.— 

“ ’AAV el pin Z6pot tool “ SaAA/t,” el f 
obn oil ye $olnt$ 

“ N«13ior,” el V “BAA** « Xatpe"- to F 
a fob <ppd«rav. ” 

—ifeleayros, in A ntluilogia Palatina, vii 149. 

The point is that he has been a bird of 
passage, and says good-bye now to his 
various resting-places in their own tongue.] 

1513.—“The ambassador (of Bisnagar) 
entering the door of the chamber, the Go¬ 
vernor rose from the chair on which he was 
seated, and stood up while the ambassador 
made him great ealema. "-Corr«, Undos, 
11.1.377. See also p. 431. 

1562.—“ The present having been seen he 
took tho letter of the Governor, and reed it 
to him, and having read it told him how the 
Governor sent him bis $klema, and was at 
his command with all his fleet, and with all 
the Portuguese. . . Castankeda, iii. 445. 

1611.—“Calema. The salutation of an 
inferior.”— Uuborrum'as, Sp. Diet. s.v. 

1626.—“ Hee (Selim i.t. Jahangir) turneth 
ouer his Boades, and saith so many words, 
to wit three thousand and two hundred, 
and then presenteth himself to the people to 
receive their Salomes or good raorntw. . . 
-Purrkas, Pilgrimage, 523. 

1638.—“ En entrant ils se saliient de leur 
Salom tju’ils accompagnont d’vne profonde 
inch'nation."— Mandrh/o, Paris, 1659, 223. 

1648.—“ . , . this aalutation they call 
ealom ; and it is made with bending of the 
body, and laying of the right hand upon 
the head.”— Van T-rist, 55. 

1689. — “The Salem of the Religious 
Bramins, is to joiu their Hands together, 
and spreading them first, make a motion 
towards their Head, and then stretch them 
out."— Oeington, 133. 

1694. — “The Town Conicopoliea, and 
chief inhabitants of Egmore, came to m ake 
their Salaam to the President.”— Wheeler. 
i. 281. ’ 

1717.—“ 1 wish tho Priests in Tratiquebar 
a Thousand fold Schalam. "—Philipp's Acct. 
62. 

1809.—“ The old priest was at the door, 
and with his head uncovered, to make his 
Mlaame.” -IA. Valentia, i. 273. 

1813.— 

“ ‘ Ho ! who art thou ?‘ This low ««1»» 

Replies, of Moslem faith I am.’ ” 

Byron, The Giaour. 

1832.—“ 11 me rendit tons les nue 

jo fis autrefois mi!Grand Mogol"— Jacoue- 
mont, Corresp. ii. 137. * 

1844.—“All chiefs who have made their 
a al a m are entitled to carry arms nereo; 
ally.”—f?. 0. of Sir C. Napii-, 2. 

SALAS, a A singular-looking 
fruit, sold and eaten in the Malay 
regions, descrilied in Hie quotation. 
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It is the fruit of a species of ratan 
(Salacca edulis), of which the Malay 
name is rotan-salak. 


possible that the traveller may not 
nave recognised the tha’lab, sa'lab in 
its Indian pronunciation. 


1768*71. — “ The salae (Columns rotang 
mUaeca) which is the fruit of a prickly 
bush, and has a singular appearance, being 
covered with scales, like those of a lizard; 
it is nutritious and well tasted, in flavour 
somewhat resembling a raspberry.’’ — $ta- 
ygnmu, E.T. i. 241. 


SALES, SALEP, s. This name 
is applied to the tubers of various 
species of orchis found in Europe and 
Asia, which from ancient times have 
had a great reputation as lieing resto¬ 
rative and highly nutritious. This 
reputation seems originally to have 
rested on the 4 doctrine of signatures,’ 
but was due partly no doubt to the 
fact that the mucilage of saleb has 
the property of forming, even with 
the addition of 40 parts of water, a 
thick jelly. Good modern authorities 
quite disbelieve in the virtues ascribed 
to saleb, though a deeoction of it, 
spiced and sweetened, makes an agree¬ 
able drink for invalids. Saleb is 
identified correctly by Ibn Baithar 
with the Satyrium of Dioscorides and 
Galen. The full name in Ar. (an¬ 
alogous to the Greek orchis) is Khush 
al-tna’lab , i.e. ‘ testiculus vulpis’; hut 
it ia commonly known in India as 
m'lab mifrl, i.e. Salep of Egypt, or 
popularly salep-rnisry. In Upper India 
saleb is derived from various species 
of Eulophia, found in Kashmir and 
the Lower Himalaya. Saloop, which 
is, or used to lie, supplied hot in winter 
mornings by itinerant vendors in the 
streets of London, is, we believe, a 
representative of Saleb; but we do 
not know from wliat it is prepared. 
[In 1889 a correspondent to Notes «fc 
Queries (7 ser. vii. 35) stated that 
“ within the last twenty years saloop 
vendors might have been seen plying 
their trade in the streets of London. 
The term saloop was also applied to 
, an infusion of the sassafras bark or 
wood. In. Pereira’s Materia Mediea, 
published in 1850, it is stated that 
‘sassafras tea, flavoured with milk 
and sugar, is sold at daybreak in the 
streets of London under the name of 
aaloop.’ Saloop in balls is still sold 
fa London, and comes mostly from 
Smyrna.”] 

In the first quotation it is doubtful 
what is meant by salt/; but it seems 


c. 1340. — “ After that, they fixed the 
amount of provision to be given by the 
Sultan, tie. 1000 Indian rifts of flour . . . 
1000 of meat, a large number of riflt (how 
many I don’t now remember) of sugar, of 
ghee, of sallf, of areca, and 1000 leaves of 
betel .”—Ibn Batuta, iii. 382. 

1727.—"They have a fruit called Salob, 
about the size of a Peach, but without a 
stone. They dry it hard . . . and being 
beaten to Powder, they dress it as Tea and 
Coffee are. . . . They are of opinion that it 
is a great restorative. ’— A. Hamilton, i. 125; 
[ed. 1744, i. 126J. 

[1754.—In his list of Indian drags Ives 
(p. 44) gives “ Rad. Salop, Persia Rs. 35 
per maund.”] 

1838.—" Saleb Misree, a medicine, comes 
(a little) from Russia. It is considered a 
good nutritive for the human constitution, 
and is for this purpose powdered and token 
with milk. It is in the form of flat oval 
pieces of about 80 grains each. ... It is 
sold at 2 or 3 Rupees per ounce.”— One. 
of articles found in Bazars of Cahoot. In 
Punjab Trade 'Report, 1862, App. vi. 

1882 {<).— “ Here we knock against an 
ambulant B&lep-shop (a kind of tea which 
people drink on winter mornings); there 
against roaming oil, salt, or water-vendors, 
bakers carrying brown bread on wooden 
trays, pedlars with cakes, fellows offering 
dainty little bits of meat to the knowing 
purchaser. ” —Lerkosia, The Capital of Cyprus, 
ext. in &. James’s Gazette, Sept. 10. 

SALEM, n.p. A town and inland 
district of S. India. Properly Shelam, 
which is perhaps a corruption of Chera, 
the name of the ancient monarchy in 
which this district was embraced. 
(“According to one theory the town 
of Salem is said to l>e identical with 
Seran or Shcran, and occasionally to 
have been named Sheralan; when S. 
India was divided between the three 
dynasties of Chola, Sera and Pandia, 
according to the generally accepted 
belief, Karur was the place where the 
three territorial divisions met; the 
boundary was no doubt subject to 
vicissitudes, and at one time possibly 
Salem or Serar was a part of Sera. 9 — 
Le Fanu, Man. of Balm, ii. 18.] 

8ALBMP00BT, s. A kind of 
chintz. See allusions under PALEM* 
PORE. [The Madras Gloss., deriving 
the went! from Tel. sals, * weaver,’puro, 
Bkt 'town,' describes it as “a kind of 
cotton cloth formerly manufactured at, 
Nellore; half the length cl ordinary 
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Piiujums” (see PIBOB-GOODB). The 
third quotation indicates that it was 
sometimes white, J 

[1568, — “ Baramporu." — LizuchoUn, 
Hak. Soc. i. 95. 

[1811.—"I . . . was only doubtful about 
the white Bettoelas and Salemparys.”— 
Ihmwrt, Letter*, i. 155. 

[1614.—" Balampora, being a broad white : 
cloth,”— Fader, ibid. ii. 32.] 

1680—“ Certain goods tor Bantam priced 
aa follows ;— 

“ Balaxnpores, Blew, at 14 Pagodas per 
oorve. . . .”— Ft. St. Geo. Consn., April 22. 
In Note* and Ext*: iii. 16 ; also ibid. p. 24. 

1747.—“The Warehousekeeper reported 
that on the 1st inst, when the French en¬ 
tered our Bounds and attacked us ... it 
appeared that 5 Pieces of Long Cloth and 
10 Pieces of Balampora were stolen. That 
Two Pieces of 8aJLampores were found upon 
a Peon . . . and the Person detected is 
ordered to be severely whipped in the Face 
of the Publick. . . .“—Ft. St. David Conan., 
March 30 (MS. Records in India Office). 

c. 1780.—“. . . en Ton y fabriquoit 
diff£rentes eaphees de toilea de coton, telles 
que aalempouria. H oaf net- , ii. 461. 

SALIQRAM, s. Skt. Sdlagrdma 
(this word seems to be properly the 
name of a place, ‘Village of the Sal- 
tree’—a real or imaginary tirtka or 
place of sacred pilgrimage, mentioned 
m the Mahdbhdrataj. [Other and less 
probable explanations are given by 
Oppert, Ane. Inhabitant*, 337.] A 


pebble having mystic virtues, found in 
certain rivers, e.g. Gandak, Son, &c. 
Such stones are usually marked by 
containing a fossil ammonite. The 
Mlagrdma is often adopted as the 
representative of some god, and the 
worship of any god may he performed 
before it.* It is daily worshipped by 
the Brahmans; hut it is especially 
connected with Vaishnava doctrine. 
In May 1883 a sdlagrdma was the 
ostensible cause of great popular ex¬ 
citement among the Hindus of Cal¬ 
cutta. During the proceedings in a 
family suit before the High Court} a 
question arose regarding the identity 
of a sdlagrdma, regarded as a household 


* Like the BcurtfAtov which the Greek* got 
through the Semitic tuitions. In Photlus there 
ere extract* from Dunsaolu* UAA of Itidemu the 
PkOotopb*r\ which (peek of the etonee celled 
BatittlM end BaiHUUm, which were objects of 
worship, gsve oreelee, end were apparently need 
tn heeUjtg. Theee appear, from wnat le stated, 
to have been meteoric etonee. There were many 
in Lebanon (sea Ad. JMMiofh., ed. loss, pp. ion?, 
lOSfrSV 

3 T) 


god. Counsel on both sides suggested 
chat the thing should he brought into 
court. Mr. Justice Norris hesitated 
to give this order till he had taken 
advice. The attorneys on both sides, 
Hindus, said there could he no Objec¬ 
tion ; the Court interpreter, a high- 
caste Brahman, said it could not be 
brought into Court, because of the coir* 
matting, but it might with perfect 
propriety be brought into the corridor 
lor inspection ; which was done. This 
took place during the excitement 
about the “ Ilbert Bill,” giving natives 
magisterial authority in the provinces 
over Europeans; and there followed 
most violent and offensive articles in 
several native newspapers reviling Mr. 
Justice Norris, who was believed to 
be hostile to the Bill. The editor of 
the Bengaliee newspaper, an educated 
man, and formerly a member of the 
covenanted Civil Service, the author 
of one of the mast unscrupulous and 
violent articles, was summoned for 
contempt of court. He made an 
apology and complete retractation, but 
was sentenced to two months’ im¬ 
prisonment. 

c. 1590.—“ Salgram is a black stone which 
the Hindoos bold sacred. . . . They are 
found in the river Sown, at the distance of 
40 cose from the mouth.”—risers, Gladwin'* 
E.T. 1800, ii. 25; [ed. Jamil, ii. 150]. 

1782. — “ Avant de finir l'kistoire de 
Vichenou, je ne puis me dispenser de parier 
de la pierre de Salagraman. EJle n'est 
autre cnose qu’une coquille petri fi#e du genre 
des fames d'Ammon: les Indiens prStendent 
qu'elle represente Vichenou, parcequ'ils en 
ont d&xmvort de neuf nuances differentes, 
ce qu'ils rapportent aux neuf incarnations 
de ce Diet!. . . . Cette pierre est aux seota- 
i teura dc Vichenou ce que le Lingam est i 
' ceux deChiven."— Sonnerat, i. 307. 

| [1822. — “ In the Nerbuddah are found 

I those types of Shiva, called Bolgnunmas, 

| which are sacred pebbles held in great 
estimation all over India."— Wallace, Fifteen 
Year* in India, 296.] 

1824.— “ The ahalgxamfl is black, hollow, 
and nearly round; it is found in the Gun- 
duk River, and is considered a represent*. - 
tion of Viahnoo. . . . The BbaJjRVtofi i* 
the only stone that is naturally divine; at! 
the outer stones are rendered snored by 
incantations.”— Wandering* of a Pilgrim, 
i. 43. 

1885.—“My father had one (a Salagram). 
It was a round, rather flat, jet black, snail, . 
shining stone. He paid it the gr ea t es t 
reverence possible, and allowed no one to 
touch it, but worshipped it with his own 
hands. When he became ill, and aa he 
would not allow a woman to tooth % lie 
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. made it over to a Brahman aaoetto with a 
money present.” — Sundrdbdi, in Punjab 
N*t> and Querist, ii. 100. The aJUagtfcnut 
Si in fact a Hindu fetish. 

gAT.T.ABA'O, & This word, now 

S uite obsolete, occurs frequently in 
ie early records of English settle¬ 
ments in India, for the customary or 
prescriptive exactions of the native 
Governments, and for native prescrip¬ 
tive claims in general. It is a word 
of Mahratti development, sdldbdd, 

* perennial,’ applied to permanent col¬ 
lections or charges; apparently a 
factitious word from Pers. sdl, ‘ year,’ 
and Ar. dbdd, ‘ages.’ 

[1680. — “ Salabad.” See under BOOC 

KA-] 

1703. — “. . . although these are hard¬ 
ships, yet by length of time become Sallabad 

S is we esteem them), there is no great 
emur made now, and are not recited here 
as grievances."—In Whrcler, ii. 19. 

1716. —“The Board upon reading them 
eame to the following resolutions: — That 
for anything which has yet appeared the 
Coraatees (Comaty) may cry out their 
Peonagundoo Nagarum ... at their houses, 
feasts, and weddings. Ac., according to 
Balabad but not before the Pagoda of 
Chiudy Pillary. . . .’’—Ibid. 234. 

1788. — “8allabaud. (Usual Custom). 
A word used by the Moors Government to 
enforce their demand of a present .”—Indian 
Vocabulary (Stockdate ). 

SALOOTREE, SALUSTREE, a. 

Hind. Sdlotar, Sdlotri. A native ! 
farrier or horse-doctor. This class isj 
now almost always Mahommedan. 
But the word is taken from the Skt. 
name SdUhotra, the original owner of 
which is supposed to have written in 
that language a treatise on the Veterin¬ 
ary Art, which still exists in a form 
more or less modified and imperfect. 
** A knowledge of Sanskrit must have 
prevailed pretty generally about this 
time (14th centuiy), for there is in 
the Royal Library at Lucknow a work 
on the veterinary art, which was 
translated from the Sanskrit by order 
of Qhiy&u-d din Muhammad Shdh 
Khttjf. This rare book, called Kur- 
rutu-LAfulk, was translated as early 
as A.B. 783 (a.d. 1381), from an 
original styled Sdlotar, which is the 
name of **n Indian, who is said to 
have been a BnUntian, and the tutor 
of Susruta. The Preface save the 
translation was made * from the bar¬ 
barous Hindi into the refined Persian, 


in order that there may be no more 
need of a reference to infidels.* 1 ** 
573-4.) 

[1881.—.. your aloes arc not genuine.’ 
‘Oh yes, they are,’ he exolaimed. * My 
aalutree got them from the Baaaar.” — Or, 
Sport. May., reprint 1873, ii. SOS.] 

SALSETTE, n.p. 

a. A considerable island immedi¬ 
ately north of Bombay. The island 
of Bombay is indeed naturally a kind 
of pendant to the island of Salsette, 
ana during the Portuguese occupation 
it was so m every sense. That occu¬ 
pation is still marked by the remains 
of numerous villas and churches, and 
by the survival of a large R. Catholic 
population. The island also contains 
the famous and extensive caves of 
Kfmherl (see KENNEBY). The old 
citv of Tana (q.v.) also stands upon 
Salsette. Salsette was claimed as 
part of the Bombay dotation of Queen 
Catherine, but refused by the Portu¬ 
guese. The Mahrattas took it from 
them in 1739, and it was taken from 
these by us in 1774. The name has 
been by some connected with the salt¬ 
works which exist upon the islands 
(Salinas). But it appears in fact to 
be the corruption of a Mahratti name 
Shdshti , from Shdshashti, meaning 
‘ Sixty-six * (Skt. Sha-t-shashti), because 
(it is supposed) the island was alleged 
to contain that numlier of villages. 
This name occurs in the form Snkt- 
sashti in a stone inscription dated 
Sak. 1103 (a.d. 1182). See Bo. J. R. 
As. Soc. xii. 334. Another inscrip¬ 
tion on copper plates dated Sak. 748 
(a.d. 1027) contains a grant of the 
village of Naura, “one of the 66 of 
Sri Sthdnaka (Thanak” thus entirely 
confirming the etymology (J.R. At. Sod. 
ii. 383). I have to thank Mr. J. M. 
Campbell, C.S.I., for drawing my 
attention to these inscriptions. 

b. Salsette is also the name of the 
three provinces of the Goa territory 
which constituted the VMat Oon~ 
quistat or Old Conquests. These lay 
all along the coast, consisting of (I) 


* “ It to curious that without say allusion to 
this work, Miotbsr oa the Veterinary Art stem 
Sdiotari, sad said to comprise in tbs fSKMKrft 
original 16,000 tlobat, was translated la ths wfai 
ofAttfc Jahfct ... by Saiyad ’Abdalls Khin 
BabAdur Fires Jang, who tu found it among 
soma other SansloitbocSui which ,, > hadT 
plaodared from Amar Singh, R4uA of CMtef." 
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the Uha* (viz. the island of Go* and 
minor islands divided by rivers and 

(8) Bafda m the northern 

mainland, and (3) Salsette on* the 
southern mainland. The port of 
Manaagaon, which is the terminus 
of the Portuguese Indian Bailway, is 
in this Salsette. The name probably 
had the like origin to that of the 
Island Salsette; a parallel to which 
was found in the old name of the 
Island of Goa, Tifoari, meaning 
(Mahr.) Tla-wddl, “30 hamlets.” [See 
B ABOAN7-] 

A.D. 1186.—“I, AparSditya (“the. para¬ 
mount sovereign, the Ruler of the Konkana, 
the most illustrious King ”) have given with 
a libation of water 24 drachms, after ex¬ 
empting other taxes, from the fixed revenue 
of the oart in the village of Mahauli, con¬ 
nected with 8hat*shashti." — Inscription 
edited by Pandit Bkagavdnf&l lndraji , in 
J. Bo. hr. R. A. S. xii. 332. [And see 
Bombay Gazetteer, I. Ft. ii. 544, 567.] 

a.— 

1536. — “ Item — Revenue of the Otis ha 
(t'a^abe—-see CU8BAH) of Maym : 

R-b* lxbj fedea* (40,567) 
And the custom-house (Al'att- 

dovim) of the said Maym . „ (48,000) 

And Msaagong (Masaouilo ). ,, (11,500) 
And Bombay (Mmbat/m) „ (23,000) 

And the Casba and Customs 

of Caranja.(04,700) 

And in paddy (bait) . . xxi mliras (see 

MOORAH) 1 candil (see CANDY) 

And the Island of Bslsete fedens (310.000) 
And in paddy . . xxi mums 1 candil." 

S. BoteUu>, Tombo, 142. 

1538.—“Beyond the Isle of Elephants 
(do A(ifante) about a league distant is the 
island of Saleste. This island is seven 
leagues long by 5 in breadth. On the north 
it borders the Qulf of Cambay, on the south 
lit has the I. of Elephanta, on the east tho 
mainland, and on the west the 1. of Botnbai 
or of Boa Vida. This island is very fertile, 
abounding in provisions, cattle, and game 
of aorta, and in its hills is great plenty 
of timber for building ships and galleys. 
Iq that part of the island which faces the 
S.W. wind ia built a great and noble oity 
called Thana; and a league and a half in 
tha interior ia an immense edifice called the 
Pagoda of Balaete ; both one aud the other 
objeeta moat worthy of note; Thana for its 
deeay (destroifdo) and the Pagoda as a work 
unique in its way, and the like of which is 
nowhere to be seen."—/ode dt Castro, Prime 
Rottirb da India, 69-70. 

1554.— 

“ And to the Tanadar (tenadar) of SaUete 
10,000 rot. 

“ He has under him 12 peon* (pin**) of 
whom the said governor takes 7 *, leaving 
: him 5v which at the aforesaid rate amount 
to 10,300 nit. 


“And to a Panu (see PABTOB) that he 
hea, who ia the country writer , . . ami 

bevtug too mq» pay u tiie Tanadar Mop, 

which is 3 pardaos a month, amounting in a 
year at the said rate to 10,800 reu."—Botelko, 
Tombo, in Subsidies, 211-212. 

1610.— “Frey Manuel de 8. Mathias, 
guardian of the convent of St. Francis in 
Goa, writes to me that ... in Goa alone 
there are 90 resident friars; and besides in 
Bacaim and ita adjuncts, vis., in the island 
of Balaete and other districts of the north 
they have 18 parishes (Freguesias) of 
native Christiana with .vicars *, and five 
of the convents have colleges, or seminaries 
where they bring up little orphans; and 
that the said Ward of Goa extends 300 
leagues from north to south.”— Livrot dot 
Motif Set, 298. 

[1674.—From whence these Pieces of 
Land receive their general Name of Salaet 
. . . either because it signifies in Citnorein 
a Granary. . . "—Fryer, 42.] 

c. 1760.—“It was a melancholy right on 
the loss of Salsett, to see the many families 
forced to seek refuge on Bombay, and 
among them some Portuguese Hidalgos 
or noblemen, reduced of a sudden from very 
flourishing circumstances to utter beggary. 

—Grose, i. 72. 

[1768,— “Those lands are comprised in 
66 villages, and from this number it is called 
Salsette.”— Feral of Salsette, India Office 
MS.] 

1777.— “ The acquisition of the Island of 
SalMt, which in a manner surrounds tho 
Island of Bombay, is sufficient to secure the 
latter from the danger of a famine.”— Price's 
Tracts, i. 101. 

1808.—"The island of Sashty (corrupted 
by the Portuguese into Salsette) was con¬ 
quered by that Nation in the year of Christ 
1534, from the Mohammedan Prince who 
was then its Sovereign: and thereupon 
parcelled out, among the European subjects 
of Her Most Faithful Majesty, into, village 
allotments, at a very small Foro or quit- 
rent."— Bombay, Bryn. I. of 1808, sec. ii. 

b.— 

1510.—“And he next day, by order of 
the Governor, with his own people and 
many more from the Island (Goa) passed 
over to the mainland of Salsete and An¬ 
ting, scouring the districts and the tea*- 
laris, and placing in them by his own hand 
tanadars and collectors of revenue, and 
put all in such order that be collected much 
money, insomuch that he sent to tha footer 
at Goa very good intelligence, accompanied 
by much money."—Correa, ii. 18L 

1546.—“We agree in the manner fol¬ 
lowing, to wit, that t Idalxaa (Idalcaa) 
promise and swear on our Koran (so asm 
mofnfo), and by the head of my eldest son, 
that I will remain always firm in the said 
amity with the Kins of Portugal and .with 
his governors of India, and that the lands 
of Balaete and Bardens, which I have made 
contract and donation of to Hit JfigbtHW ' 
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1 confirm and give anew, and 1 swear and 
promise by the oath aforesaid never to re¬ 
claim them or make them the Subject of 
War.” —Treaty between D. John, rite Castro 
and Idalxaa, who was formerly called 
Jdalfho (Adit Khdk). — Botelho, Ttrnbo, 40. 

1598.— “On the South side of the Hand 
of Ooa , wher the riner runneth againe into 
the Sea, there cometh euen out with the 
coast a land called Balsette, which is also 
vnder the subjection of the Portingales, and 
Is . . . planted both with people and fruito." 

—LinickUn, 51; [Hak. Soc. i. 177]. 

1602. — “ Before we treat of the Wars 
which in this year (c. 1546) Idalxa (Adil 
Shah) waged with the State aoout the main¬ 
land provinces of S&lsete and Bard6s, which 
caused much trouble to the Government of 
India, it seems well to us to give an account 
of these Moor Rings of Visiapor.”— Coutu, 
IV. x. 4. 

SALWEN, U.p. The great river 
entering the sea near Martaban in 
British Burma, and which the Chinese 
in its upper course call Lu-kiang. The 
Burmese form is Than-hem, hut the 
original form is probably Shan. [“ The 
ialween River, which empties itself 
into the sea at Maulmain, rivals the 
Irrawaddy in length lmt not in im¬ 
portance ” (j Forbes, British Burma, 8).] 

SAMBOOK, a. Ar. eanbuk, and 
tunbthk (there is a Skt. word sawb&ka, 
'a bivalve shell, but we are unable to 
throw any light on any possible trans¬ 
fer) ; a kind of small vessel formerly 
used in Western India and still on the 
Arabian coast. {Bee Bombay Gazetteer, 
xiii. Pt. ii. 470J It is smaller than 
the bagakl (see BUGOALOW), and is 
chiefly used to communicate between 
a roadstead and the shore, or to go 
inside the reefs. Burton renders the , 


word ‘a foyst,’ which is properly a 
smaller kina of galley, dee descrip¬ 
tion in the last but one quotation 
below. 

c. 380.—“It ia the custom when a vessel 
arrives (at Makdashau) that the Sultan’s 
nmbfijt boards ber to ask whence the ship 
comes, who is the owner, and the skipper 
(or pilot), what she is laden with, and what 
merchants or other passengers are on board." 
—"iha Batvta, ii. 183; alao see pp. 17, 
181, Ac. 

1498.—“The Zambuco come loaded with 
doves'-dung, which they have in those 
islands, and which they were carrying, it 
bring merchandise for Cambay, where it is 
twed in dyeing cloths,” ~ Correa, Lender, 
i. 33-84. 

„ In the curious Vocabulary of the 
language of Calient, at the end of the 


Roteiro of Vasco da Gama, we find: “Ban* 
oaa; Cambuoo.” 

11502. — “Zambnooe." See under HA- 
CODA.] 

1506. — “Questo Capitanio si preet a no 
sambuco molto rioco, veniva dafla Mecha 
per Coloout.”— Leonardo Ca’ Master, 17. 

1510.—“As to the names of thoir ships, 
some are called Sambuchi, and these are 
flat-bottomed.”— Vartheim, 164. 

1518. — “Item —our Captain Major, or 

Captain of Uochim shall (rive paisas to 

secure the navigation of the ships and 
z&nbuqos of their ports , . . provided they 
do not carry spices or drugs mat we require 
for our cargoes, but if suoh be found, for 
tho first occasion they shall lose all the spice 
and drugs so loaded, and on the second 
they shall lose both ship and cargo, and all 
may be taken as prize of war.”— Treaty of 
Loft) Soares with CouHto (Qullon), in Botelho, 
Toni bo, Subsidies, p. 32. 

[1516.—“Zambnooe.” See under ABSOA] 

1518.— “Zambuquo.” See under PROW. 

1543. — “ Item — that the Zanbuquoe 
which shall trade in his j>ort in rice or nr/e 
(paddy) and cottons and other matters shall 
pay the customary dues.”— Treaty of Martin 
Affonso de Sousa with Coulam, in Botelho , 
Tomlo, 37. 

[1814.— “Bambouk.” See under DHOW,] 

1855. --“Our pilgrim ship . . . was a 
Sambuk of about 400 ardfbs (50 tons), with 
narrow wedge-like bows, a clean water-line, 
a sharp keel, undecked except upon the 
poop, which was high enough to act as a 
sail in a gale of wind. We carried 2 masts, 
imminently raking forward, the main con¬ 
siderably longer than the roizen, and the 
former was provided with a large triangular 
l&tine. ...” — Burton, Pilgrimage to lit 
Mtdindh and Meemh, i. 276 ; I Memorial ed„ 
i. 188], 

1858.—“The vessels of the Arab* called 
Sembuk are small Bnggelows of 80 to 100 
tons burden. Whilst they run out forward 
into a sharp prow, tho after part of the 
vessel is disproportionately broad and 
elevated alwivc the water, in order to form 
a counterpoise to the colossal triangular 
sail which is hoisted to the masthead with 
such a spread that often the extent of the 
yard is greater than the whole length of the 
vessel.” — von Neimans, in Zextschr. drr 
Ueutseh. Morgenl. Cetelfteh. xii. 420. 

1880.—“The small sailing boat with one 
sail, which is called by the Arabe 'Jim- 
book ' with which I went from Hodeida to 
Aden.”—Letter in Athenaeum, March 13, 
p. 346. 

[1900.—“We scrambled into a aamboakfi. 
crammed and stuffed with the baggage.”— 
Bent, Southern Arabia, 220.] 

SAMBRE, SAMBUR, s. Hind* 
sdbar, sdmbar; Skt hmbatn s. A kind 
of slag (Rum AridoteUt, Jordonj 
[Blanford, Mammalia, 543 ••$?.]) th* 
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elk of & Indian sportsmen; ghaut of 
Bengal; jerrow (jardo) of the Hima¬ 
laya ; the largest of Indian stags, and 
found in all the large forests of India. 
The word is often applied to the soft 
leather, somewhat resembling chamois 
leather, prepared from the hide. 

1673. — “. . . Oar usual diet was of 
■potted deer, Sabre, wild Hog* and some- 

times wild Cam "-fryer, 175. 

(1813.—“Hero be saw a number of deer, 
and four large latin or samboos, one con¬ 
siderably bigger than an ox. . . — J/uiry, 

in Forbes, Or. Mem,. 2nd ed. ii. 400. ] 

1823.—“Theskin of the Sombre, when well 
prepared, forms an excellent material for 
the military accoutrements of the soldiers 
of the native Powers.”— Malcolm, Central 
India, i. 9. 

[1900. —“'Die Samba stags which Lord 
Powerscourt turned out in his glens. ...” 
— Spectator, December IS, p. 883.] 

SAMPAN, s. A kind of email 
boat or skiff. The word appears to be 
Javanese and Malay. It must have 
been adopted on the Indian shores, 
for it was picked up there at an early 
date by the Portuguese ; and it is now 
current all through the further East. 
[The French have adopted the Anna- 
mite form tani6un.l The word is often 
said to lie originally Chinese , 1 nan-pan,’ 
three boards,’ and this is possible. 
It is certainly one of the most ordinary 
words for a float in China. Moreover, 
we learn, on the authority of Mr. 
E. C. Baber, that there is another 
kind of boat on the Yangtze which 
id called wu-pan, ‘five lioards.’ Giles 
however says: “ From the Malay son- 
pan as three boards” ; but in this there 
ts some oonfuaion. The word lias no 
such meaning in Malay. 

1510. — “ My companion said, ‘ What 
means then might there be for going to this 
Mand?” They answered: 'That it was 
necessary to purchase a chiampana,* that . 
is a small vessel, of which many are found j 
there."— Vartkcma, 242. 

1616. —“They (the Moors of Quilacare) 
perform their voyages in small vessels which 
they call chanspaaa.’’— Barbosa, 172. 

e. 1540. — “ In the other, whereof the 
flaptain was stain, there was not one escaped, 
for Qi (toy Paata* pursued them in a 
OhuBBtU) which was the Boat of his 
Junk. 0 — P**to ( Cogan , p. 79), orig. ch. lix. 

1662.—“. . . Champanas, which are a 
kind of small vernal*,'— Oastanheda, ii. 76} 
[lather, Bk. ii. eh. xxii. p. 76]. 

1611 —“And on tine beach oalled the 
Baser of the/oor . . . they eell every sort ol 
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prevision in rioe and grain for the Jam 
merchants of Java Major, who daily from 
tbs dawn are landing provisions from their 
junks and ships in their boats or Chant' 
penaa (which are little skiffs )....”—Chdinko 
dr. Krtaia, 6. 

(1622. —“Yt was thought fytt ... to 
trym up a China 8ampta to goe with the 
fleets. . . .”— Code's Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. 
122 .] 

IM8. - in Kan Mlbergm't Voyage we 
have Champane, and the still more odd 
Champaigns. [See under TOPAZ.] 

1702. —“ 8ampans being not to be got we 
wore forced to send for the Sarah and 
Raton's Long-boats."— MS. Correspondence 
in 1 . Office from China Factory (at Chusan), 
Jan. 8. 


c. 1788.—“Some made their escape in 
prows, and some in sampans.” — Mem. of a 
Malay Family, 3. 

1868. — “The harbour is crowded with 
men-of-war and trading vessels . . . from 
vessels of several hundred tons bnrthen 
down to little fishing-boats and passenger 
sampans. — Wallace, Malay Archvp. 21. 

8 AMSHOO, a. A kind of ardent 
spirit made in China from rice. Mr. 
Baber doubts this being Chinese ; but 
according tii Wells Williams the name 
is san-shno, ‘thrice fired’ (Guide, 220). 
‘Distilled liquor’ is shao-siu, ‘fired 
liquor.’ Compare Germ, Brantwein, 
and XXX beer. Strabo says: ‘Wine 
the Indians drink not except when 
sacrificing, and that is made of rice 
in lieu of barley ” (xv. c. i. § 53). 

1684.—“. . . sampsoe, or Chinese Beer.” 
— VaUntijn, iv, (China.) 129. 

[1687.-“Samsbn.” See under ARRACK.] 

1727.—“. . . Samahew or Rico Arrack.” 
■~A. Hamilton, ii. 222; (ed. 1744, ii, 224]. 

c. 1752.-“. . . the people who make 
the Chinese brandy called SazOBU, live like¬ 
wise in the suburbs.”— Osbeck’s Voyage, i. 235. 

[1852.—“. . . samahoe, a Chinese inven¬ 
tion, and which is distilled from rice, after 
the rice has been permitted to foment (?) in 
. . . vinegar and water."— Neale, Residence 
in Siam, 75, 

SANDAL, SANDLE, SANDEB8, 
SANDAL WOOD, b. From Low 
ljatin santalum, in Greek oderaXtm, 
and in later Greek crdrSaror; coming 
from the Arab, sandal, and that from 
Skt. chandana. The name properly 
belongs to the fragrant wood of the 
Sanlcuum album, L. Three woods 
bearing the name santalum, white, 
yellow, and red, were in officinal use 
in the Middle Ages, But the name 
Bed Sandalwood, or Red Sanders, 
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has been long applied, both in English 
and in the Indian vernaculars, to the 
wood of Ptencarmu aantalina , L., a 
tree of S. India, the wood of which is 
inodorous, but which is valued for 
various purposes in India (pillars, turn¬ 
ing, &c.)> and. is exported as a dye- 
wood. According to Hanbury and 
Fluckiger this last was the sunders 
so much used in the cookery of the 
Middle Ages for colouring sauces, &c. 
In the opinion of those authorities it 
is doubtful whether the red sandal of 
the medieval pharmacologists was a 
kind of the real odorous sandal-wood, 
or waS the wood of Pteroc. santal. It 
is possible that sometimes the one and 
sometimes the other was meant. For 
on the one hand, even in modern 
times, we find Milburn (see below) 
speaking of the three colours of the 
real sandal-wood; and on the other 
hand we find Matthioli in the 16th 
century speaking of the red sandal as 
inodorous. 

It has been a question how the 
Pterocarpns santalina came to be 
called sandal-wood at all. We may 
suggest, as a possible origin of this, 
the fact that its powder “ mixed with 
oil is used for bathing and purifying 
the skin" (Drury, av/), much as the 
true sandal-wood powder also is used 
in the East. 

c. 546.—“And from the remoter regions, 
I speak of Tzinista and other places of 
export, the imports to Taprobane are silk, 
aloeswood, cloves, Sandalwood (rtirSavy), 
and ao forth. . . .”— Comas, in Cathay. &c., 
clxrvii. 

1296.—“Encore sachiez que en ceste ysle 
a arbres de sandal vermoille ana grant come 
sunt fee arbres des nostre contrle . . . et 
*il en ont bois come nos aviins d’antres 
arbres sauvajes .”—Marco Polo , Gcog. Text, 
eb. cxci. 

c. 1890.—“Take powdered rice and boil 
it in almond milk . . . and colour it with 
8aundera." — Recipe quoted by Wright, 
Domestic Manners, Ac., 360. 

1564.—“Le thfflCel done croiat es Indes 
Orientales et Occidental: en grandes 
«Forests, et fort eepessee. II s’en treane 
treds especes: mail le pins pasle eat le 
meilleur: le blanc a pres: le rouge eat mis 
an dernier ranc, pource qu'il n'a ancune 
odeor: male lee denx premiers sentent fort 
bon. "^MattkioH (old Fr. - version), liv. i, 
eb. xix. 

1668.—“The Sandal grows about Timor, 
which produces (he largest quantity, and it 
ia called ahnndana; and by this name it 
is known in ail the regions about Makes; 
and the Arab*, being those who carried en 


tiie trade .of thoee parte, corrupted the 
word uid called it Every Moor, 

whatever his nation, calls it thus . . 

Garcia, f. 186v. He proceeds to speak of 
the eandalo ntrmelko as quite a different 
product, growing in Tenasaerim and on the 
Coromandel Coast. 

1684.—“... 8andalea wilde from Cochin. 
Bandales domestick from Malacca. . . .”— 
W’a. Barrett, in Bail. ii. 412. 

1613.—“. . . certain renegade Christiana 
of the said island, along with the Moors, 
called in the Hollanders, who thinking it 
was a fine opportunity, went one time with 
five vessels, and another time with seven, 
against the said fort, at a time when most 
of the people . . . were gone to Bolor for 
the Sandal trade, by which they had their 
living.”— Bocarro, Ltecada , 728. 

1616.—“Committee to procure the com 
modities recommended by Capt. Saris for 
Japan, viz. . , . pictures of wars, steel, 
skins, senders-wood. "—Satnsbury, i. $80. 

1813.—“When the trees are felled, the 
bark is taken off; they are then cut into 
billets, and buried in a dry piece for two 
months, during which period! the white ante 
will eat the outer wood without touching 
the sandal ; it is then taken up and . . . 
sorted into three kinds. The deeper the 
colour, the higher is the perfume; and hence 
the merchants sometimes divide sandal into 
red, yellow, and white; but these are all 
different shades of the same colour.”— 
Milburn, i. 291. 

1825.—“Rkdwood, properly Rid Saun¬ 
ders, is produced chiefly on the Coromandel 
Coast, whence it has of late years been im¬ 
ported in considerable quantity to England, 
where it is employed in dyeing. It . . . 
comes in round billets of a tnickish red 
colour on the outside, a deep brighter red 
within, with a wavy gsain; no smell or 
taste.”— Ibid. ed. 1825, p. 249. 

I SANDOWAY, n.p. A town of 
I Arakan, the Burmese name of which 
is ThandvM (8and-w6\ for which an 
etymology (‘iron-tied’), and a corre¬ 
sponding legend are invented, as usual 
[see Burman Gazetteer, ii. 606]. It is 
quite possible that the name is 
ancient, and represented by the Soda 
of Ptolemy. 

1558.— “In crossing the gulf of Bengal 
there arose a storm which dispensed them 
in such a manner that Martin Affonsq 
found himself alone, with his ship, at the 
island called Negamale, opposite the town 
of Bodoe, which is on the mainland, and 
there waa wrecked upon a reef . . - 

Barroe, IV. ii. 1. 

In I. lx. 1, it is called Sedoe. 

, 1696,—“Other placet along this- Odsat 
subjected to tills King (of Anaesft)ar* 
Coromcria, ffedoa, Sara, and PortMa4<SMii. u 
—Appendix to Otington, p. 868. 
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SAKClUIOELt s. Tbii is a term 
(fit. tanguiceis) often used by the 
r«l«gi«»e writers on India for a 
kind of boot) or small vessel, used in 
war. We are not able to trace any 
origin in a vernacular word. It is 
perhaps taken from the similar proper 
name which is the subject of the next 
article. [This supposition is rendered 
practically certain from the quotation 
from Albuquerque below, furnished 
by Mr. Whiteway.] Blute&u gives 
“Sanguicel; ternio da India. He 
hum genero de einbarca^ao peqnena 
q serve na costa da India para dar 
alcanse aos par6s dos Mouroa,” ‘to 
give chase to the prows of the Moors.’ 

[1512.—“Heie was Nuno Vazln a ship, the 
St John, which was built in ^Jamguicar.” — 
Albuquerque ., Carta*, p. 99. In a letter of 
Nov. 30, 1513, he varies the spelling to 
$amgiear. There are many other passages 
in the same writer which make it practically 
certain that Sanguicela were the vessels 
built at Sanguicer.J 

1598.—“The Conde (Francisco da Gama) 
was occupied all the winter (q.v.) in reform¬ 
ing the fleets . . . and as the time came on 
he nominated his brother D. Luis da Gama 
to be Captain-Major of the Indian Seaa for 
the expedition to Malabar, and wrote to 
Bsfaim to equip six very light Ssaguicels 
according to instructions which should be 
given by Sebastian Botelho, a man of great 
experience in that craft. . . . These orders 
were given by the Coant Admiral becanae be 
perceived that big fleets were not of use to 
guard convoys, and that it was light vessels 
like these alone which could catch the parses 
and vessels of the pirates ... for these 
escaped our fleets, and got bold of the mer¬ 
chant vessels at their pleasure, darting in 
and out, like light bone, where they would. 
. . ."— Oouto, UK. XII. liv. i. cb. 18. 

1805.—“And seeing that t am informed 
that . . . the incursions of certain pirates 
who still infest that coast might be pre¬ 
vented with less apparatus ana expense, if 
we had light vessels which would oe more 
effective than the foists and galleys of which 
the fleets have hitherto been composed, see¬ 
ing bow the enemy use their ssaguicels, 
which our ships and galleys cannot overtake, 
I enjoin sad order you to build a quantity 
Of tight vessels to be employed in guarding 
the coast in place of toe fleet of galleys and 
foists. . . .—King'* Letter to Dim Ajfotuo 
de Ctaftrs, in Litre e dot Monfbet, i. 26. 

[1612.-See under OALUVAT, b.] 

1614.—“ The sight Malabereaque Ban- 
gulesls that Francis ds Mimnda despatched 
to to* north from the bar of Goa went with 
torse chief captains, each of them to com- 
• • "-*—**** 


SANGUIOEB, SAHGtfBQA, 

ZINCKnZAB, &e., n.p. This a s 
place often mentioned in the Portu¬ 
guese narratives, as very hostile to 
the Goa Government, and latterly aa 
a great nest of corsairs. This appears 
to be Sangamcshvar, lat. 17° S', formerly 
a port of Canara on the River Shiatri, 
and standing 20 miles from the mouth 
of that river. The latter was navig¬ 
able for large vessels up to Saagam- 
eshvar, but within' the last 50 years 
has become impassable. [The name 
is derived from Skt. sangama-livara, 
‘Siva, Lord of the river confluence.’] 

1516.-— “Passing this river of D&bul and 
going along the coast towards Goa you find 
a river called Cingxuqar, inside of which 
there is a place where there is a traffic in 
many wares, and where enter many vessels 
and small Zambucoe (Sambook) of Malabar 
to sell what they bring, and buy toe products 
of the country. The place is peopled by 
Moors, and Gentiles of the aforesaid King¬ 
dom of Daquem ” (Deccan).— Barbosa, Lisbon 
cd. p. 286. 

1538. —“Thirty-five leagues from Guoa, 
in the middle of the Gulf of toe Malabare 
there runs a large river called Zsmgissnu 
This river, is well known and of groat 
renown. The bar is bad and very tortuous, 
but after you get within, it makes amends 
for toe difficulties without. It runs inland 
for a great distance with great depth and 
breadth .”—Ik Castro , Primrirv BoUiro, 36. 

1563.—De B&rros calls it Mwgaaar in 
II. i. 4, and in IV. i. 14. 

1584.—“There is a Haven belonging to 
those ryvers (rovers), distant from Goa 
about 12 miles, and is called 8augulaco, 
where many of those Rovers dwell, ana 
doe so much mischiefo that no man can 
passe by, but they receive soma wrong 
by them. . . . Which the Viceroy under¬ 
standing, prepared an armie of 15 Foists, 
over which be made chiefe Captaine a 
Gentleman, his Nephew called Bon Iuliaaea 
Mascharennos, giving him exprosae oom- 
mandemeut first to goe unto toe Haven of 
Ssuguiacu, and utterly to rase the same 
downe to toe ground."— Lixechotm, oh. 92 1 
[Hak. 8oc. ii. 1/0}. 

1602. —“ Both these projects he now began 
to put in execution, sending all his treasures 
(which they said exceeded ten millions in 
gold) to toe river of Saaguioar, which was 
also within his jurisdiction, being a seaport, 
and there embarking it at bis pleasure."V- 
Covto, ix. 8. See also Bee. X. iv.: 

“ Vow D. Oileanee Maeoarthheu arrived 
in Malabar, and how he entered (he river of 
Saaguioer to ehadiee the Maime of A&t 
place; and qf the dimeter w Act M Wd 
iu death." (This k the event of 1884 
related by Linsohoten) ; also Bao, X. vjL 4t 
H Of the thimge Ant hemmed to D. Jero nimo 
Maetarenha* in Mutator, and hate he hai a 
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meeting with the Zamorin, and swore peace with 
km; and June he brought destructvon on the 
Naique qf taagnlcer.” 

1737.—“There is an excellent Harbour 
for Shipping 8 Leagues to the Southward of 
Ddbtd, called Sanguseer, but the Country 
about being inhabited by Raparees, it is not 
frequented.”— A. Hamilton, [ed. 1744] i. 244. 

SANSKRIT, s. The name of the 
classical language of the Brahmans, 
Samskrita, meaning in that language 
* purified’ or ‘perfected.’ This was 
obviously at first only an epithet, and 
it is not of very ancient use in this 
specific application. To the Brahmans 
Sanskrit was the bhasha, or language, 
and had no particular name. The 
word Sanskrit is used by the proto- 
grammarian Panini (some centuries 
before Christ), but not as a deno¬ 
mination of the language. In the 
latter sense, however, both 1 Sanskrit ’ 
and ‘Prakrit’ (Fracrit) are used in 
the Brihat Samhitd of Varahamihira, 
c. A.D. 504, in a chapter on omens 
(lxxxvi 3), to which Prof. Kern’s 
translation does not extend. It occurs 
alsO in the Mriehck’hakatilcd, trans¬ 
lated by Prof. H. H. Wiison in his 
Hindu Theatre , under the name of 
the * Toy-cart ’; in the works of 
Knmarila Bhatta, a writer of thp 7th 
century ; and in the Pdvinlyd Sikshd, 
a metrical treatise ascribed by the 
Hindus to P&nini, but really of com¬ 
paratively modem origin. 

There is a curiously early mention 
bf Sanskrit by the Mahommedan poet 
Amir Khusru of Delhi, which is 
quoted below. The first mention (to 
our knowledge) of the word in any 
European writing is in an Italian 
letter of Sassettrs, addressed from 
Malabar to Bernardo Davanzati in 
Florence, and dating from 1586. The 
few words on the subject, of this 
writer, show much acumen. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries such 
references to this language as occur 
are found chiefly in the works of 
travellers to Southern India, and by 
these it is often called Grcmdonic, or 
the like, from grantha, *a book’ (see 
GBUNTH, GBUNTHUK) i.t. a book of 
the classical Indian literature. The 
term Sanskrit came into familiar use 
after the investigations into this 
language by the English in Bengal 
(viz. by Wilkins, Jones, &c.) in the 
last quarter of the 18th century. [See 
Macoonell, Hut. of Sanskrit 1 m. ch. L] 


a.n. x t —“ Maitreua. Now, to me, there 
are two things at which I cannot choose but 
laugh, a woman reading Sanskrit, and a 
man singing a rang: toe woman snuffles 
like a young cow when the rope is first 
passed through her nostrils; and toe nufti 
wheeses like an old Pandit repeating his 
bead-roll."— The Toy-Cart, E.T. in WtUon'e 
Works, xi. 00. 

a.D. y t —“ Three-and-sixty or fonr-and- 
rixty sounds are there originally in Prakrit 
(PBACBIT) even as in Sanskrit, as, taught 
by toe Svsyarobhfi.’ — Paniniy& SlksnO, 
quoted in Wcfer’s Ind. Studim (1858), iv. 848. 
But see also Weber’s Akadem. Vorlesungen 
(1876), p. 194. 

1318.—“But there is another language, 
more select than toe other, which all the 
Brahmans use. Its name from of old is 
Sahukrit, and the common people know 
nothing of it .”—Amir Khusri, in KUiot, iii. 
563. 

1580.—“ Sono Bcritte le loro science tutte 
in una lingua che dimandano Samscruta, 
che vuol dire ‘ bene articolata ’: della quids 
non si ba memoria quando fusse parlata, con 
avere (com' io dico) memorits anticbissime. 
lmparanla como noi la greca e la latina, e 
vi pongono inolto maggior tempo, si che 
in o anni o 7 sene fanno padroni: et ha la 
lingua d’oggi molte cose oomuni con quells, 
nella quale sono molti de’ nostri north, e 
}>articularmente de numeri il 6, 7, 8, e 9, 
Dio, serpe, et altri assai.”— Rossetti, extracted 
m De Gvbematis, Storia, he., Livorno, 1875, 

p. 221. 

c. 1590.—“Although this country (Hash*, 
mlr) has a peculiar tongue, the books of 
knowledge are Sanskrit (or Rahanskrit). 
They also have a written character of their 
own, with which they write their books. 
The substance which they chiefly write 
upon is Tus, which is the bark of a tree,* 
which with a little pains they make into 
leaves, and it lasts for years. In this way 
ancient books have been written thereon, 
and-the ink is such that it cannot be washed 
out.”—,l?n (orig.), i. p. 568; [ed. JarrtU, ii. 
351]. 

1623.—“The Jeauites conceive that toe 
Bratntnes are of the dispersion of the 
Israelites, and their Bookes (called Bafflea- 
cretan) doe somewhat agree with the 
Scriptures, bub that thoy understand them 
not.’’— Purchas, Pilgrimage, 559. 

1651.—“. . . Souri signifies the Sun in 
Somscortam, which is a language in whieh 
all the mysteries of Heathendom are written, 
and which is held in esteem by the Bromines 
just as Latin is among the Learned ip 
Europe."— Rogerius , 4. 

In some of the following quotations 
we have a form which it is difficult 
to account for: 

c. 1866.—“Their first study is In tbs 
Hanoerit, which is a language entirely 


* Of toe birch-tree, Bento, to w ria, JMujki Rhejr 

K , Walk, the exfoliating Cuter bark of whieh 

Bdtfe. 
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different from tile common Indian, end 
whioh la only known by the Pendets. And 
thi* ia that Tongue, of which Father Kireker 
hath pubtiehod the Alphabet received from 
Father Boa. It is called Haaserit, that ia, 
a pore Language; and because they believe 
this to be the Tongue in which God, by 
mean* of Brahma, gave them the four Beths 
(»oe VEDA), which they esteem Hatred Book*, 
they call it a Holy ana Divine Language.”— 
Bernier, E.T. 107; [ed. Constable, 336]. 

1673.—“. . . who founded these, their 
Annals nor their Sanacrlpt deliver not.”— 
Fryer, 161. 

1689 .—". . . the learned Language among 
them is called the Sansereet.”— Osington, 
248. 

1694.—•** Indie ua ludus Tch&pur, sic nomi- 
natus veterum Brachmanorum linguA Indicfe 
diett Banacroot, aeu, ut vulgo, exiliort suno 
elegantish oaus& Sanacreet, non autem 
Hantcreet ut minus recte earn nuncupat 
Kiroherus."— Hyde, De Lvdis Orientt., in 
Syntagma Diet, li, 264. 

1726.—“Abovo all it would be a matter 
of general utility to the Coast that some 
more chaplains should be maintained there 
for the sole purpose of studying the Sanskrit 
tongue (de Banskrltce tool) the head-and - 
mower tongue of most of the Eastern 
languages, and once for all to make an 
exact translation of the Vedam or Law book 
of the Heathen. . . — Vatsntijn, Chora, 

p. 72. 

1760.—“They havo a learned language 
peculiar to themselves, called the Bantam. 

- — (/rote, i. 202. 

1774.—“This code they have written in 
their own language, the Bhanscrlt. A 
translation of it ia begun under the in¬ 
spection of one of the body, into the 
Fenian language, and from that into 
English."— W. Hastings, to Lord Mansfield, 
inH/leig, 1. 402. 

1778.—“ The language as well as the 
written character of Bengal are familiar to 
the Natives . . . and bout teem to be base 
derivatives from the Bhanacrit.’'— Orme, od. 
1803, ii. 6. 

1782.—“ La langue Bamtcroutam, Hams- { 
Jcret, Sanscrit ou (frandon t eat la pins > 
Itendue: sea oaracthres multiplies donnent ] 
baaucoup de facility pour exprimer ees ' 
pensfcs, ce qui l'a fait nommer langue 
divine par le P. Pons."— Sonnerat, i. 224. 

1794.— 

41 With Jones, a linguist, Sanskrit, Greek, 
or Manks." 

Pursuits of Literature, 6th ed. 286. 

1796.—“ La mad re di tutte le Hague 
lndiaoe h la Bamskrda, uiofe, lingua per- 
fetta, piena, ben. digerita. Ktda opera per- 
fetta o oompita, Sam, sums, e vuol 

dire lingua tutta irurieme tat digerita, legato, 
ptsfttta,"—Fra Pantino, p. 268. 

SAPBOA, BAPSQTFB, a Thin 
word is used at Macao for what we 
. *11 caah (q.r.) ia Chinese currency ; 


and it is the word generally used 
by French writers for that coin. 
Giles says: ** From sapek, a coin 
found in Tcmquin and Cochin-China, 
and equal to about half a pfennig 
(drv Tnaler), or about one-sixth of 
a German Kreutzer ” (Gloss, of Refer¬ 
ence, 122). We cannot learn much 
about this coin of Tonquin. Milbum 
says, under ‘Cochin China’: “The 
only currency of the country is a 
sort of cash, called a&ppica, composed 
chiefly of tutenague (see TOOTH AGUE), 
600 making a quan : this is divided 
into 10 mace of GO cash each, the 
whole strung together, and divided 
by a knot at each mace” (ed. 1826, 
pp. 444-445). There is nothing here 
inconsistent with our proposed deri¬ 
vation, gi'ven later on. Mace and 
Sappiest are equally Malay words. We 
can hardly doubt that the true origin 
of the term is that communicated oy 
our friend Mr. E. C. Baber: “ Very 
probably from Malay sa, ‘one,* ana 
pdku, *a string or Hie of the small 
coin called pichis.’ Pidiis is explained 
by Crawfura as ‘ Small coin . . . money 
of copper, brass, or tin. ... It was 
the ancient coin of Java, and also the 
only one of the Malaya when first seen 
by the Portuguese.’ Pilku is written 
by Favre petti (Diet. Malais-Frangais) 
and is derived by him from Chinese 
yrf-ko, ‘cent..’ In the dialect of Canton 
pak is the word for ‘ a hundred,’ and 
oue pak is the colloquial term for a 
string of one hundred cash.” Sapekn 
would then be properly a string of 
100 cash, but it is not difficult to 
conceive that it might through some 
misunderstanding (e.g. a confusion of 
peJtu and pichis ) nave been transferred 
to the single com. There is a passage 
in Mr. Gerson da Cunha’s Contribution* 
to the Study of Portuguese Numismatics, 
whioh may seem at first sight incon¬ 
sistent with this derivation. For he 
seems to imply that the smallest de¬ 
nomination of coin struck by Albu¬ 
querque at Goa in 1610 was called 
cepayqua, i.e. in the year before the 
capture of Malacca, and consequent 
familiarity with Malay terms. 1 do 
not brace his authority for this; the 
word ia not mentioned in the Com¬ 
mentaries of Alboquerque, and it it 
quite possible that the dinheiro*, as 
these email copper coins were also 
called, only received the name cepawm 
at a later date, and some time after 
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the occupation of Malacca (see Da 
Cunha, pp. 11-12, and 22). [But also 
see the quotation of 1510 from Correa 
under PABDAO. This word has been 
discussed by Col. Temple (Ind. Antiq 
August 1897, pp. 222 sea.), who gives 

J [flotations establishing the derivation 
rom the Malay sapaku. 

[1639.—“ It (coxa, cash) hath a four-square 
hole through it, at which they string them 
on a Stmw; a String of two hundred Coxae*, 
called Halo, is worth about three farthings 
sterling, and five Sata* tyed together make 
a Sapocon. The Javians, when this money 
first came amongst them, were so cheated 
with the Novelty, that they would give six 
bags of Pepper for ten Bapocons, thirteen 
whereof amount to but a Crown.”— Man- 
de/n/o, Voyage*, E.T. p. 117. 

[1703.—“ This is the reason why the Coxa* 
are valued so little : they are punched in the 
middle, and string’d with little twists of 
Straw, two hundred in one Twist, which is 
called Santa, and is worth nine Deniers. 
Five Santas tied together make a thousand 
Coxae, or a Sapoon (f Sapocon). Collection, 
of Dutch Voyage*, 199. 

[1830.—“The money current in Bali con¬ 
sists solely of Chinese pice with a hole in 
the centre. . . . They however put them 
up in hundreds and thousands; two hundred 
are called *atah. and are equal to one rupee 
copper, and a thousand called Sapaku, are 
valued at five rupees.”— Singapore Chronicle, 
June 1830, in Moor, Indian Archip. p. 94. 

[1892.—“This is a brief history of the 
Sapec (more commonly known to us as the 
oash), the only native coin of China, and 
which is found everywhere from Malaysia 
to Japan.”— Ridgeway, Origin of Currency , 
167.] 

SAPPAN-WOOD, s. The wood of 
Caetalpina sappan; the bakkam of the 
Arabs, and the Brazil-wood of medieval 
commerce. Bishop Caldwell at one 
time thought the Tamil name, from 
which this was taken, to have been 
given because the wood was supposed 
to come from Japan . Rumphius says 
that Siam and Champa are the original 
countries of the Sappan, and quotes 
from Bheede that in Malabar it was 
called Tsajampangan , suggestive ap¬ 
parently of a possible derivation from 
Gk&mpa. The mere fact that it does not 
come from Japan would not disprove 
this derivation any more than the fact 
that turkeys and maize did not origin¬ 
ally come from Turkey would dis¬ 
prove the fact of the birds and the 
grain ($rp» twreo) having got names 
from such 4 belief. But the tree ap- 
he indigenous in Malabar, 


the Deccan, and the Malay Peninsula ; 
whilst the Malays). dappa&rum, and 
the Tamil shappu, both signifying ‘red 
(wood),’ are apparently derivatives from 
shawa, ‘to be red,’ and suggest another 
origin as most probable. [The Mad. 
Gloss. gives Mai. chappannam, from 
chappy^ ‘leaf,’ Skt. anga, ‘body 1 ; 
Tam. shappangam.] The Malay word 
is also savang, which Crawfurd sup¬ 
poses to have originated the trade- 
name. If, however, the etymology just 
suggested be correct, the wora must 
have passed from Continental India 
to the Archipelago. For curious 
particulars as to the names of this 
aye-wood, and its vicissitudes, see 
BRAZIL: [and Burnell’s note on Lins- 
choten, Hak. Soc. i. 121]. 

c. 1570.— 

“ O rico SiSo ja dado ao Bremom. 

O Cochim de Catenaba qua deu raaiut 

De sap&o, chumho, salftre e vitualhas 

Lhe apercebom celleiroa e mural has." 

A.de Abrtu, Dex. de Malhca . 

1598.—“There arc likewise some Diamante 
and also . . . the wood Sapon, whereof also 
much is brought from Sian , it is like Brasill 
to die withall.”— Linschotrn, 36; [Hak. Soc. 
i. 120]. 

c. 1616.—“There are in this city of Ov4 
(read Odia, Judea), capital of the kingdom 
of Siam, two factories; ono of the Hollanders 
with great capital, and another of the 
English with less. The trade which both 
drive is in deer-skins, shagreen sappan 
(sap&o) and much silk which comes thither 
from Chincheo and Cochinchina. . , — 

Bocarro, Decadtt, 530. 

[1615.—“ Hindering the cutting of bse- 
cam or brazill wood."— Foster, Letter*, iii. 
158.] 

1616. —“ I went to Sapkn Dono to know 
whether he would lend me any money upon 
interest, ns he promised me; but ... he 
drove me afe with wordes, ofring to deliver 
me money for all our sappon which was com 
in this junk, at 22 mu* per picO.” — Cock*'* 
Iriary, i. 208-9. 

1617. —Johnson and Pitts at Jttdsa in 
Siam “are glad they can send a junk well 
laden with sapon, because of its scarcity."— 
Saintbury, ti. 32. 

1625.—“... a wood to die withall called 
Sanaa wood, the same we here call Brasill.** 
— Pvrchat, Pilgrimage, 1004. 

1686.—“ Moreover in the whole Island 
there is a great plenty of Brasill wood, 
which in India is called sapto/'— JW6stri>, 
Fat. Hut. t, 8. 

1727.-—“It (the Siam Coast) produces. 

S id store of Sanaa and Agala-woods, with 
ralsck and 8i*eltlad)c, and many Drugs 
that I know little about.**—A. 

194 [ed.1744]. . . ’7*? 
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1860. — “ The other productions which 
constituted the exports of the i*l«»d were 
Sapaa wood to Perns. . . .”— Tennmt, 
Ceylon, ii. 64. 

SABBATANE, 8ABBA0ANB, s. 

This is not Anglo-Indian, but it often 
occurs in French works on the East, 
as applied to the blowing-tubes used 
by various tribes of the Indian Islands 
for discharging small arrows, often 
poisoned. The same instrument is 
used among the tribes of northern 
South America, and in some parts of 
Madagascar. The word comes through 
the Span, cebratana, cerbatana , zarba- 
tana , also Port. sarabcUana, &c., Ital. 
cerbotana, Mod. Greek fapoftordva, from 
the Ar. zabatdna, ‘a tube for blowing 

E diets’ (a’ pea-shooter in fact!). 

ozy says that the r mnst have lieeu 
sounded in the Arabic of the Spanish 
Moors, as Pedro de Alcala translates 
wbratana by Ar. zarbaldna. The re¬ 
semblance of this to the Malay snmpi- 
tan (q.v.) is curious, though it is not 
easy to suggest a transition, if the 
Arabic word is, as it appears, old 
enough to have been introduced into 
Spanish. There is apparently, how¬ 
ever, no doubt that in Arabic it is a 
borrowed word. The Malay word 
seems to he formed directly from 
xvmpit, Mo discharge from the mouth 
l»v a forcible expiration’ ( Crautfv.nL 
Mai. Diet.). 

[1516.— “ . . . the force which had acoom 
panied the King, very well armed, many of 
them with bows, others carrying blowing 
tubes with poisoned arrows [Zarmianat com 
irtut ervadat. . . .”— Comm, of iMfboowrmie, 
Hnk. Soo. iii. 104 .] 

8ABBOJI, s. This is the name of 
some weapon used m the extreme 
south of India; but we have not been 
able to ascertain its character or ety¬ 
mology. We conjecture, however, that 
it may be the long lance or pike, 18 
or 20 feet long, which was the 
characteristic and formidable weapon 
of the Marava Colleries (q.v.). See 
Bp. OaldwelF/i H. of Tinneveuy, p. 103 
and pattim ; [Stuart, Man. of Tinne- 
vetly , 00. This explanation is probably 
incorrect. Welsh ( Military Hem. l. 
104) defines aarabogies as “a species 
of park guns, for firing salutes at 
feasts, Ac.; but not used in war.” It 
has been suggested that the word is 
simply HinaT tirbqjha, ‘a head-load,’ 
and JDr. Grierson writes: *“Laden 


with a head’ may refer to a head 
carried home on a spear.” Dr. Pope 
writes : “ Sarboji is not found in any 
Drayidian dialect, as far as I know. 
It is a synonym for Sivaji. Sana 
(*arbo)-ji is honorific. In the Taanore 
inscription it is Serfogi. In mythology 
Siva’s name is ‘arrow,’ ‘spear,’ and 
‘head-burthen,’ of course by auto¬ 
nomy.” Mr. Brandt suggests Tam. 
sdrA," “war,” bUgei, “a tube.” No 
weapon of the name appears in Mr. 
Egerton’s Hand-book of Indian Arms.] 

1801.—“Hie Rt. Hon. the Governor in 
Council . . . orders end directs all persons, 
whether Poly gars (seeBOZJQAR), Colleries, 
or other inhabitants possessed of arms in the 
Provinces of Dindigul, TinneveUy, Ramnad- 
puram, Sivagang&i, and Madura, to deliver 
the said arms, connsting of Muskets, Match¬ 
locks, Pikes, Gingauls (see (UNCALL), and 
Sarabogol to Lieut.-Col. Agnew. . . ."— 
Cruel, bv Mad rat Uoit., dd. 1st Deer., in Bp. 
Caldwell’* Hitt. p. 227. 

c. 1814.—“Those who carry spear and 
sword have land given them producing 
5 Iru/itws of nee; those bearing muskets. 
7 la/atn*. those bearing the aarboji, 9 
Mam*, those bearing the tantali {see 0IM- 
GALL), or gun for two men, 14 kaldnu. ..." 
—A rcount of the Maravas. from Mackenzie 
MSS. 1U Madras Journal, IV. 300. 

SABEE, s. Hind, srfri, sdrhi. The 
cloth which constitutes the main part 
of a woman’s dress in N. India, wrapt 
round the body and then thrown over 
I the head. 

1598.—“. . . likewise they make whole 
pieces or webbes of this hearbe, sometimes 
mixed and woven with stlke. . . . Those 
webs are named sarijn .. .”— Ltntchvten., 28; 
[Hak. Soc. l. 96]. 

1786.—“. . . Her clothes were taken off, 
and a red silk covering (a aauriy) put upon 
her.”—derf. of a Suttee, in StUm-Karr, L #5L 

SABNAU, 80BNAU, n.p. A 

name often given to Siam in the early 
part of the 16th century; from 8hahr-%~ 
nao , Pers. ‘New-city’; the name by 
which Yuthia or Ayodhya (aee JUDEA), 
the capital founded on the Menam 
about 1350, seems to have become 
known to the traders of the Persian 
Gulf. Mr. Braddell (J. Ind. dr cA V. 
317) has suggested that the name 
(Sheher-aJ-nam, as he calls it) refers 
to tKe distinction spoken of by La 
Loubcre between the Thai-Fa*, an 
older people of the race, and the 
Thai-Aot, the people known to nt as 
Siamese. But this is leas probable. 
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We have still a city of Siam called 
Lophaburi, anciently a capital, and 
the name of which appears to be a 
Sanskrit or Pali form, Nava-pura. 
meaning the same as Shahr-i-nao ; ana 
this indeed may have first given rise 
to the latter name. The Cemove of 
Nicolo Conti (c. 1430) is generally 
supposed to refer to a city of Bengal, 
ana one of the present writers has 
identified it with Lakhnaoti or Gaur, 
an official name of which in the 
14th cent, was Shahr-i-nao. But it is 
just possible that Siam was the country 
spoken of. 

1443.—“ The inhabitants of the sea-coasts 
arrive here (at Ormuz) from the counties of 
Chin, Java, Bengal, the cities of Zirb£d, 
Ten&iri, Sokotora, Shahr-i-nao. . . 
AbdurrazzOt, in Not. ft Exts., xiv. 429. 

1498.— “Xarnaus is of Christians, and 
the King is Christian ; it is SO days voyage 
with a fair wind from Calicut. The King 
. . . has 400 elephants of war ; in the land 
is much benzoin . . . and there is aloes- 
woed . . —Roteirode Va/coda Gama, 110. 

1510.—“ . . . They said they were from 
a city called Saxnan, and had brought for 
aale silken stuffs, and aloeswood, and ben- 
aoin, and musk."— Vartfuma, 212. 

1514,—“. . . Tannazzari, Saraau, where 
is produced all the finest white benzoin, 
etoraz, and lac finer than that of Martaman.” 
—Letter of Gio». d'EmpoH, in Arch. Ntorico 
Jtaliano, App. 60. 

1540. — “... all along the coast of 
Malaya, and within the Land, a great King 
commands, who for a more famous ana 
ncommendable Title above all other Kings, 
causeth himself to be called Pieehtm Saint, 
Emperor of all Soman, which is a Country 
wherein there are thirteen kingdoms, by 
us commonly called Siam’’ (Sifio ).—Pinto 
(orig. cap. xxxvi.), in Cot/an, p. 43. 

o. 1812.—“ It is related of Siam, formerly 
called Sheher-al-Nawi, to which (Country 
all lands under the wind here were tributary, 
that there was a King called Bubannia, 
who when he heard of the greatness of 
Malacca sent to demand submission and 
homage of that kingdom.”— Syara Malay*, 
4a J. lad. Arch, v, 464. 

1726. — “ About 1840 reigned in the 
kingdom of Siam (then called Bjaharnouw 
or Boroani, a very powerful Prince.”— 
VaUatipt., v. 819. 

*■ 

BASOKO, s. Malay, sdnmg; the 
body-cloth, or long kilt, tucked or girt 
at the waistband generally of coloured 
silk or cotton, which forms the chief 
article of dress of the Malays and 
Javanese. The same article of dress, 
and the name (saron) are used in 
Ceylon. It is an old Indian form of 


dress, but is now used only by some 
of the people of the south ; «.g. on the 
coast of Malabar, where it is worn by 
the Hindus (white), by the Mappila* 
(Moplafe) of that coast, and the 
Labbais (Lubbye) of Coromandel 
(coloured), and by the Bants of Canara, 
who wear it of a dark blue. With 
the Labbais the coloured sarong is a 
modern adoption from the Malays. 
Crawfurd seems to explain sarung as 
Javanese, meaning first ‘a case or 
sheath,’ and then a wrapper or gar* 
ment. But, both in the Malay islands 
and in Ceylon, the word is no doubt 
taken from Skt. sdranga , meaning 
‘variegated’ and also ‘a garment.’ 

[1830.—“. . . the cloth or sarong, which 
has been described by Mr. Marsden to be 
‘not unlike a Scots highlander’s plaid in 
; appearance, being a piece of party-coloured 
cloth, about 6 or 8 feet long, and 3 or 4 
feet wide, sewed together at the ends, 
forming, as some writers have described it, 
a wide sack without a bottom.' With the 
Mal&yus, the sArong is either worn slung 
over the shoulders as a sash, or tucked 
round the waist and descending .to the 
ankles, so as to enclose the legs like a 
petticoat.”— Raffles, Java, i. 98.1 

1868.—“Ho wore a sarong or Malay 
petticoat, and a green jacket.”— Wallace, 
Mai. Arch. 171. 

SATIGAM, n.p. Sdtgdon, formerly 
and from remote times a port of much 
trade on the right bank of the Hoogly 
R., 30 m. above Calcutta, but for two 
and a half centuries utterly decayed, 

! and now only the site of a few huts, 
i with a ruined mosque as the only 
! relique of former importance. It is 
situated at the bifurcation of the 
Saraswati channel from the Hoogly, 
and the decay dates from the silting 
up of the former. It was commonly 
called by the Portuguese Porto Pe- 
queno (q.v.). 

o. 1340.—“About this time the rebellion 
of Fakhrd brake out in Bengal. Fakhrd 
and bis Bongali forces killed Kfidar Khin 
(Governor of Lakhnauti). ... He then 
plundered the treasury of Lakhnauti, and 
secured possession of that place and of 
Batg&aw and 3un4ig£nw.” — ZiO-vd-dln 
Baml, in Elliot, iii. 248. 

1535.—“ In this year Diogo Rabello, finish¬ 
ing his term of service as Captain and Factor 
of the Choromande) fishery, with fioense from 
the Governor went to Bengal in a vessel of 
his . . . and he went well armed along with 
two foists which equipped with his own 
money, the Governor only lending him 
artillery and nothing more. ... So this 
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Diogo R&bflUo arrived at the Port of flati- 
where ha found two grant ship* of 
ya which three days before had 
arrived with great quantity of merchandise, 
selling and buying: ana those, without 
teaching them, he caused to quit Jthe port 
and go down the river, forbidding them to 
carry on any trade, and he also sent one of 
the foists, with 30 men, to the other port 
of Chatigaon, where they found three snips 
from the Coast of Choromandel, wbioh were 
driven away from the port. And Diego 
Habollo sent word to the Gosdl that he was 
sent by the Governor with choice of peace 
or war, and that he should send to ask 
the King if he chose to liberate the (Portu¬ 
guese) prisoners, in which case he also would 
liberate his ports and leave them in their 
former peace. . . .*'— Com a, iii. 640. 

[c. 1590.—"In the Sark&r of Satgion, 
there are two ports at a distance of half a 
bn* from each other; the one is Bitgion, 
the other Hngli: the latter the chief; both 
are in the possession of the Europeans. 
Fine pomegranates grow here.”—Ala, ed. 
Jarrell, ii. 125.] 

SATIN, s. This is of course 
English, not Anglo-Indian. The 
common derivation [accepted by Prof. 
Skeat ( Concise Did. 2nd ed. s.v.] is 
with Low Lat, seta, ‘silk,’ Lat. seta, 
meta, ‘a bristle, a hair,’ through the 
Port, setim. Dr. Wells Williams (Mill. 
King., ii. 123) says it is probably 
derived eventually" from the Chinese 
sz’-tiin, though intermediately through 
other languages. It is true that sz’tiin 
or of-twin is a common (and ancient) 
term for this sort of silk texture. 
But we may remark that trade- words 
adopted directly from the Chinese are 
comparatively rare (though no doubt 
the intermediate transit indicated 
would meet this objection, more or 
less). And we ran hardly doubt that 
the true derivation is that given in 
Oaihay awl the IVay Thither, p. 486 ; 
viz. from Zaitnn or Zayton, the name 
bv which Chwan-chau (Chinchew), 
the great, medieval port ot‘ western 
trade in Fokien, was known to western 
traders. We tind that certain rich 
stutfs of damask and satin were called 
from this place, by the Arabs, Zai- 
tUnia; the Span, aevytuni (for ‘satin ’), 
the medieval French zatony, and the 
medieval Ital. zetani, afford inter¬ 
mediate steps. 

o. 1860.—" The first city that I reached 
after crossing the nee was ZaitAn, ... It» 
a great city, superb indeed; and in it they 
Moke damasks of velvet as well as those 
of satin (bimJcka —see KIN COB, ATLAS), 
which are called from the name of the city 
saltfinia."—/A* Batuia, iv. 269. 


1362.— In on inventory of this year In 
Dmut d' Area we have: “Zatony at 4 Ait* 
the ell " (p. 342). 

1405.—“ And besides, this city (Samar¬ 
kand) is very rich in many wares which 
come to it from other ports. From Russia 
and Tartary come hides and linens, and 
from Cathay silk-stufFs, the best that are 
made in all that region, especially the 
set unis, which are said to be the best in 
the world, and the best of all are those that 
are without pattern.’'— Clatnjo (translated 
anew—the passage corresponding to Mark¬ 
ham’s at p. 171). The word setnni occurs 
repeatedly in Clavijo’s original. 

1440. —In the Libro de Gabelli, Ac., of 
Uiov. da Uzzano, we have mention among 
silk stuffs, several times, of “zetanl vellvUUt, 
and other kinds of zetani .”—Della Dtrima, 
iv. 68, 107, Ac. 

1441. —“ Before the throne (at Bijanagar) 
was placed a cushion of alttm satin, 
round which three rows of the most ex¬ 
quisite pearls were sewn."— Abdvmtzs&k, in 
Elliot, iv. 120. (The original is u darpem-u 
talM bftliihi as atlos-i-xait&ni ” ; see Not. et 
Extt. xiv. 376. Quatrembre (ibid. 462) trans¬ 
lated ‘ un carreau de satin olive,’ taking 
zaitun in its usual Arabic sense of ‘on olive 
tree.’) Also see Elliot , iv. 113. 

SATRAP, s. Anc. Pers. khshatrapa, 
which becomes satrap, as khshdyathiya 
Incomes shah. The. word comes to us 
direct from the Greek writers who 
speak of Persia. But the title occurs 
not only in the liooks of Ezra, Esther, 
and Daniel, but also in the ancient 
inscriptions, as used by certain lords 
in Western India, and more precisely 
in Surashtra or Peninsular Guzerat. 
Thus, in a celebrated inscription regard¬ 
ing a dam, near Girnar : 

c. a.d. 160.-—" ... he, the Mahft-Khaha- 
trapa Rudradaman ... for the increase of 
his merit and fame, ha* rebuilt the embank¬ 
ment three times stronger." — In Indian 
Anivpinry, vii. 262- The identity of this 
witn satrap was pointed out by James 
Prinsep, 1838 (./. Soe. Den. vii. 345). 
[There were two Indian satrap dynasties, 
viz. the Western Satraps of SaurSahtm and 
Gujarat, from about A.D. 160 to .v.o. 388; 
for which sep Jtapson and Indnui, The 
Western Kuhatrams (J. R. A . A, N. S., 1890 , 
639); and the Northern Kahatmpaa of 
athura and the neighbouring territories lit 
the lat cent. A.D. See articles by j Rapttm 
and Indraji in J.R.A.S.,If.S., 1831, pp. 
625, 541. j 

1883.—" An eminent Greek scholar need 
to warn bis pupils to beware of false 
analogies in philology. ‘Because,’ he used 
to say, ‘ caTpdxrjt is the Greek for tttntft 
it does not follow that harpAwnt la the 
Greek for rat-trap.’"— Run, July 14, 
p. 68. 
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8ATSDMA, tup. Name of a city 
and formerly of a principality (dairnio- 
ship) in Japan, the name of -which ia 
familiar not only from the deplorable 
necessity of bombarding its capital 
Kagosima in 1863 (in consequence of 
the murder of Mr. Richardson, and 
other outrages, with the refusal of 
reparation), but from the peculiar 
cream-coloured pottery made there 
and now well known in London shops. 

1615.—"I said I had receued suffition at 
his highnes hands in havinge the good hap 
to see the face of soe roightie a King as the 
King of Sbashma; whereat he smiled.’’— 
Codes’* lHary, i. 4-5. 

1617.—“Speeches are given out that the 
c aboques or Japon players (or whores) going 
from hence for Tushraa to meete the Co roan 
ambassadors, were set on by the way by a 
boat* of Tsims theeves, and kild all both 
men and women, for the money they had 
gotten at Firando.”— Ibid. 256. 

8 AUGOR, SAUOOR ISLAND, 

mp. A famous island at the month 
of the Hoogly R., the site of a great 
fair and pilgrimage—properly Gawja 
Sugara (‘Ocean Ganges’). It is said 
once to have been populous, but in 
1688 (the date is clearly wrong) to 
have been swept by a cyclone-wave. 
It is now a dense jungle haunted by 
tigers. 

1683. —“ We went in onr Budgeros to see 
ye Pagodas at Sagor, and returned to ye 
Oyster River, where we got as many Oysters 
as we desired.”— Hedge*, March 12; [Hak. 
Boo. i. 68]. 

1684. —“James Price assured me that 
about 40 years since, when ye Island called 
Oonga Sagor was inhabited, ye Raja of ye 
Island gathered yearly Rent out of it, to ye 
Amount of 26 Lacks of Rupees. ” — Ibid. 
Dec. 15; [Hak. Soc. i. 172]. 

1709.—“ Sugars est une Isle oh il y a une 
Pagoda trfes-reapactoe panel les Oentils, oh 
its vont en pelerinage, et oh il y a deux 
Faquers qui y font leur residence. Ces 
Faquers wjavent charmer les bites ferooes, 
qu’on y trouve en quantity, sans quoi ils 
aeroient tons les jours exposes h estre de- 
vorex.”— Luillier, p. 128. 

1727.—“. • . among the Pagan*, the 
Island Sagor is accounted holy, and great 
nn&bers o? Jougies go yearly thither in the 
Months et November and December, to wor¬ 
ship and wash in Salt-Water, tbo' many- of 
them fall Sacrifices to the hungry Tigers."— 
A. Homiltgn , ti. 3; [ed. 1744]. 

SAUL-WOOD, s. Hind, sdl, (turn 
SikU Met;, the timber of the tree 
Shorea rofnuta, Gaertner, N.O. Diptero- 
carpeae, which i» the most valuable 


building timber at Northern India. 
Its chief habitat is the forest immedi¬ 
ately under the Himalaya, at intervals 
throughout that region from the 
Brahmaputra to the Bias ; it abounds 
also in various more southerly tracts 
between the Ganges and the Godavery. 
[The botanical name is taken from Sir 
John Shore. For the peculiar habitat 
of the Sal as compared with the Teak, 
see Forsyth, Highlands of C.I. 25 seqq. J 
It is strong and durable, but veTy 
heavy, so that it cannot lie floated 
without more buoyant aids, and is, on 
that and other accounts, inferior to 
teak. It does not appear among eight 
kinds of timber in general use, men¬ 
tioned in the Ain. The mul has been 
introduced into China, perhaps at a 
remote period, on account of its con¬ 
nection with Buddha’s history, and 
it is known there by the Indian name, 
so-lo ( Bretschneider on Chinese Botaa. 
Works, p. 6). 

c. 650.—“ L’Honortible du si feci e, animtf 
d’une grande pitil, et ob&ssAiit h l’ordre 
dcs temps, jugea utile de paraitre dans le 
mondo. Quand il eut fini de convertir les 
hommos, il se plongea dans Ice joies du 
NirvAna. Se pla^ant ontro deux arbres 
Silas, il tourna sa tote vers le norrl 
et s’endormit.”— Hiouen Thtang, Mfmriwt 
( Voyage* de* Pit. Bmtddh. ii. 340). 

1765.—“ The produce of the country con¬ 
sists of ahaal timbers (a wood equal in 
quality to the best of our oak).”— Hot veil. 
Hut. Event*, &C., i. 200. 

1774.—“Thiscontinued five kot; towards 
the end there are s&l and large forest trees.” 
— Bogle, in Markham'* Tibet, 19. 

1810.—“The saul is a very solid wood 
... it is likewise heavy, yet by no means 
so ponderous as teak; both, like many of 
our former woods, sink in fresh water.”— 
Williamson, V.M. ii. 69. 

SAYER, BYRE, &c., s. Hind, from 
Arab, sd’ir , a word used technically 
for many years in the Indian accounts 
to cover a variety of items of taxation 
and impost, other than the land 
Revenue. 

The transitions of meaning in Arabic 
words are (as we have several times 
had occasion to remark) very obscure; 
and until we undertook the investiga¬ 
tion of the subject for this article (a 
task in which we are indebted to the 
kind help of Sir H. Waterfield, of the 
India Office, one of the busiest men 
in the public servicer but, as so often 
happens, one of the readiest to render 
assistance) the obscurity attaching to 
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the word layer in this sense was especi¬ 
ally great. 

wuson, s.v. says: “In its original 
purport the word signifies moving, 
walking, or the whole, the remainder; 
from the latter it came to denote the 
remaining, or all other, sources of 
revenue accruing to the Govern¬ 
ment in addition to the land-tax.” 
In fact, according to this explana¬ 
tion, the application of the term might 
be illustrated by the ancient story 
of a German Professor lecturing on 
botany in the pre-scientific period. 
He is reported to have said: * Every 
plant, gentlemen, is divided into two 
parts. This is the root ,—and this Is 
the rest of it!' Land revenue was the 
root, and all else was * the rest of it.’ 

Sir 0. Trevelyan again, in a passage 
quoted below, says that the Arabic 
word has “ the same meaning as ‘ mis¬ 
cellaneous.’” Neither of these ex¬ 
planations, we conceive, pace tantorum 
xirornm ,, is correct. 

The term Sayer in the 18th century 
was applied to a variety of inland 
imposts, lmt especially to local and 
arbitrary charges levied by zemindars 
and other individuals, with a show 
of- authority, on all goods passing 
through their estates by land or water, 
or sold at markets (bazar, h&ttt, 
gunge) established by them, charges 
which formed in the aggregate an 
enormous burden upon the trade of 
the country. 

Now the fact is that in sd’ir two old 
Semitic forms have coalesced in sound 
though coming from different roots, 
viz. (in Arabic) sair, producing sd’ir, 
* walking, current,’ ana sd'r , producing 
sd’ir, ‘remainder,’ the latter being a 
form of the same word that we have 
in the Biblical Shear-jashub, ‘the 
remnant shall remain ’ (Isaiah, vii. 3). 
And we conceive that the true sense 
of the Indian term was ‘current or 
customary charges’; an idea that lies 
at the root of sundry terms of the 
same kind hi various languages, in¬ 
cluding our own Otistoms, as well as 
the dustoory which is so familiar in 
India. This interpretation is aptly 
illustrated by the quotation below 
from Mr. Stuart’s Minute of Feb. 10, 

vm 

At a later period it seems probable 
that some confusion arose with the 

her sense of strtr, leading to its use, 


more or less, for ‘et ceteras,’ and ac¬ 
counting for what we have indicated 
above as erroneous explanations of 
the word. 

I find, however, that the Index and 
Glossary to the Regulations, ed. 1832 
(voL iii.), defines: “Sayer. What 
moves. Variable imports, distinct 
from land-rent or revenue, consisting 
of customs, tolls, licenses, duties on 
merchandise, and other articles of 
personal moveable property; as well 
as mixed duties, and taxes on houses 
shops, bazars, &c.” This of course 
throws some doubt on the rationale 
of the Arabic name as suggested above. 

In a despatch of April 10, 1771, to 
Bengal, the Court of Directors drew 
attention to the private Bazar charges, 
as “a great detriment to the public 
collections, and a burthen and oppres¬ 
sion to the inhabitants ”; enjoining 
that no Buzars or (lunges should be 
kept up but such as particularly be¬ 
longed to the Government. And in 
such the duties were to be rated in 
such inauiier as the respective positions 
and prosperity of the different districts 
would admit. 

In consequence of these instructions 
it- was ordered in 1773 that “all duties 
coining nnder the description of sayer 
Ghdlnntah (H. chalantd, ‘in transit*), 
and Rah-darry (radaree) . . . ana 
other oppressive impositions on the 
foreign as well as the internal trade 
of the country” should lx*, abolished; 
and, to prevent all pretext of injustice, 
proportional deductions of rent were 
conceded to the zemindars in the 
annual collections. Nevertheless the 
exactions went on much as liefore, in 
defiance of this and repeated orders. 
And in 1786 the Board of Revenue 
issued a proclamation declaring that 
any person levying such duties should 
be subject to corporal punishment, and 
that the zemindar in whose zemindarry 
such an offence might be committed, 
should forfeit his lands. 

Still the evil practices went on till 
1790, when Lora Cornwallis took up 
the matter with intelligence mad de¬ 
termination. In the preceding year 
he had abolished all radar®# duties in 
Behar and Benares, but the abuses in 
Bengal Proper seem to have been more 
swarming and persistent. On June 
U, 1790, orders were issued resum¬ 
ing the collection of all duties indicated 
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into the hands of Government; hut 

this was followed after a few weeks 
(July 28) by an order abolishing 
them altogether, with some exceptions, 
which will be presently alluded to. 
This double step is explained by the 
Governor-General in a Minute dated 
July 18: “When I first proposed the 
resumption of the Bayer from the 
Landholders, it appeared to me ad¬ 
visable to continue the former col¬ 
lection (the unauthorised articles 
excepted) for the current year, in 
order that by the necessary accounts 
[we might have the means] for making 
a fair adjustment of the compensation, 
and at the same time acquire sufficient 
knowledge of the collections to enable 
us to enter upon the regulation of 
them from the commencement of the 
ensuing year. . , . The collections ap¬ 
pear to be so numerous, and of so 
intricate a nature, as to preclude the 
possibility of regulating them all; 
and as the establishment of new rates 
for snch articles as it might be thought 
advisable to continue would require 
much consideration, ... I recom¬ 
mend that, instead of continuing the 
collection ... for the current year 
... all the existing articles of Bayer 
collection (with the exception of the 
Abkarry (Abcarree) . . .) be im¬ 
mediately abolished; and that the 
Collectors be directed to withdraw 
their officers from the Gunges, Bazars 
and Hants,” compensation being duly 
made. The Board of Revenue could 
then consider on what few articles of 
luxnry in general consumption it 
might be proper to reimpose a tax. 

The Order of July 28 abolished 
“all duties, taxes, and collections 
coming under the denomination of 
Bayer (with the exception of the 
Government and Calcutta Customs, 
the duties levied on pilgrims at Gya, 
and other places of pilgrimage,—the 
Abkarry . . . which is to be collected 
ou account of the Government . . . 
the collections made in the Qttmgm, 
Bazars and Hants situated within 
the limits of Calcutta, and snch collfec- 
tions as are confirmed to the land¬ 
holders and the holders of Gtrnges 
&c. bf the published Resolutions of 
June 11, 1790, namely, rent paid for 
the use of land (and the like) . . . 
or for orchards, pasture-ground, or 
fisheries sometimes included in the 


saygr under the denomination of 

phulkur (Hind. phaUcar, from phal, 
7 fruit’), bunkur (from Hind, ban, 
4 forest or pasture-ground'), and juUntr 
1. ialkar. from iaL *water ^ . .** 


eae Resolutions are printed with 
Keen. XXVII. of 1793. 

By an order of the Board of Revenue 
of April 28, 1790, correspondence re- 
gar ding Bayer was separated from 
.Land Revenue’; and on the 10th 
idem the Abkarry was separatdy regu¬ 
lated. 

The amount in the Accounts credited 
as Land Revenue in Bengal seems to 
have included both Sa/ytr and A Marry 
down to the Accts. presented to Parlia¬ 
ment in 1796. In the “Abstract 
Statement of Receipts and Disburse¬ 
ments of the Bengal Government" 
for 1793-94, the “Collections under 
head of Syer and Abkarry” amount 
to Rs. 10,98,256. In the Accounts, 
printed in 1799, for 1794-5 to 1796-7, 
the “Land and Bayer Revenues” are 
given, but Abkari is not mentioned. 
Among the Receipts and Disburse¬ 
ments for 1800-1 appea rs “Syer Col¬ 
lections, including Abkaree, 7,81,925.” 

These forms appear to have remained 
in force down to 1833. In the ac¬ 
counts presented in 1834, from 1828-9, 
to 1831-2, with Estimate for 1832-3, 
Land Revenue is given separately, and 
next to it 8yer and Abkaree Revenue. 
Except that the spelling was altered 
back to Sayer and Abkarry , this re¬ 
mained till 1856. In 1857 the ac¬ 
counts for 1854-5 showed in separate 
lines,— 

Land Revenue, 

Excise Duties, in Calcutta, 

Sayer Revenue, 

Abkarrv ditto. 

In the accounts for 1861-2 it be¬ 
came— 

Land Revenue, 

Sayer and Miscellaneous, 

Abkaree, 

and in those for 1863-4 Sayer vanished 
altogether. 

Tne term Sayer has been in use in 
Madras and Bombay as well as in 
Bengal. From the former we give an 
example under 1802; from the Utter 
we have not met with a suitable 
quotation. 

The following entries in the Bengal 
accounts for 1868-69 will exemplify 
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the application of l&yer in the more 

recent times of its maintenance:— 

Under Bengal, Behar and Orissa: 

Sals of Trees and Sunken 
Boats . Rs. 555 0 0 

Under Pegu and Martaban Provinces: 
Fisheries ... Be. 1,22,874 0 2 
Tax on Birds’ nests 
<q.v.) 

,, on Salt 
Fees for fruits and 
gardens. 

Tax on Bees’ wax 
Do. Collections . 

Sale of Government 
Timbers, he. . 


7,449 0 0 
43,061 3 10 

7,287 9 1 
1,179 8 0 
8,050 0 0 

4,19,141 12 8 


6,09,043 1 9 

l'nder the same .* 

Sale proceeds of un¬ 
claimed and confiscated 
Timbers, . . Rs. 146 11 10 

Net Salvage on Drift 
Timbers . . . 2,247 10 0 


2,394 6 10 


o. 1580.—“BUr a; Gangtlpat o a{riXf-i- 
JTindUnri waghaira ...” i.e. “Bayer from 
the Ganges . . . and the Hindu districts, 
Ac. . . 1/0,800 dams."— Aln-i-Albarl, orig. 
i. 395, in detailed Revenues of Sirlear Janna- 
i&lkld or Gaur ; fed. Jarrett, ii. 131]. 


1751.—“I have beard that Ramkissen 
Seat who lives in Calcutta has carried goods 
to that place without paying the Muxiaavad 
Byre chowkey (chfcisy) duties.” — Letter 
from Navodb to Pre.it. Ft. William, in Long, 


1788.— “Saizjat —All kinds of taxation 
besides the land-rent. Sain. —Any place 
or office appointed for the collection of 
duties or customs ."—The Indian Vocabulary, 
112 . 

1790.—“ Without entering into a discus¬ 
sion of privileges founded on Custom, and 
of which it is easier to ascertain the abuse 
than the origin, I shall briefly remark on 
the Collections of Surer, that while they 
remain in the hands of the Zemindars, every 
effort to free the internal Commerce from 
the baneful effects of their vexatious im¬ 
positions must necessarily prove abortive.” 
—Minute by the Mon. ('. Stuart, dd. Feb. 10, 
quoted by Lord Cornwallis in his Minute of 
July 18. 


„ “ The Board last day very humanely 

and politically recommended unanimously 
the abolition of the Bayr. 

“The statement of Mr. Mercer from 
Burdwan makes all the Bur (consisting of 
a strange medley of articles taxable, not 
omitting even Hermaphrodites) amount only 
to 66,000 Rupees.., .’—Minute by Mr. Lav 
of the Bd. of Revenue, forwarded by the 
Board, July 12. 

, 1792.—“The Jumna on which a settle¬ 
ment few 10 years has been made is about 

3 K 


{currant Rupees) 3,01,00,000 . . . which is 
9,S5 ; 691 Rupees leas than the Average Col¬ 
lections of the three preceding Years. On 
this Jumma, the Estimate for 1791-2 Is 
formed, and the Bayer Duties, and some 
other extra Collections, formerly included 
in the Land Revenue, being abolished, 
accounts for the Difference. . . ."— Heads of 
Mr. Dundee's Speech on the Finances of the 
B.I. Company, June 5, 1792. 

1793. — “A Regulation for re-enacting 
with alterations and modifications, the 
Rules passed by the Governor General in 
Council on 11th June and 28th July, 1790,aud 
subsequent dates, for the resumption aud 
abolition of Bayer, or internal Duties and 
Taxes throughout Bengal, Bahar, aud 
Orissa,” Ac. “ Passed by the Governor 
General in Council on the 1st May, 1793. 
. . ."—Title of Regulation, XXVII. of 1798. 

1802.—“The Government having reserved 
to itself the entire exercise of its discretion 
in continuing or abolishing, temporarily or 
permanently, the articles of revenue in¬ 
cluded according to the custom and practice 
of the country, under the several heads of 
salt and saltpetre—of the sayer or duties 
by sea or land—of the abkarxy . . .—of 
the excise . . .—of all takes personal and 
professional, as well as those derived from 
markets, fairs and bazaars—of lalhsraj (see 
LACKERAGE) lands. . . . The permanent 
land-tax shall be made exclusively of the 
said articles now recited."— Madras Regu¬ 
lation, XXV. § iv. 

1817.—“Besides the land-revenue, some 
other duties were levied in India, which 
were generally included under the denomi¬ 
nation of Bayer.”—A/i//, H. of Br . India, v. 
417. 

1863.—“The next head was ‘Bayer,* an 
obsolete Arabic word, which has the same 
meaning as ‘miscellaneous.’ It has latterly 
been composed of a variety of items con¬ 
nected with the Land Revenue, of which 
the Revenue derived from Forests has been 
the most important. The progress of im¬ 
provement has given a value to the Forest* 
which they never had before, and it has 
been determined ... to constitute the 
Revenue derived from them a separate head 
of the Public Accounts. The other Miscel¬ 
laneous Items of Land Revenue which 
appeared under 1 Bayer, ’ have therefore 
been added to Land Revenue, and what 
remains has been denominated ‘ Forest 
Revenue.’” — Sir C. Trevelyan, Financial 
Statement, dd. April 30. 

80ABLET. See 8UCLAT. 

SCAVENGER, s. We have been 
rather startled to find among the MS. 
records of the India Office, m certain 
“Lists of Persons in the Service of A* 
Right. Month, the East India Company, 
in Fort St George, and the other Places 
on the Coast of Choromandell,” begin- 
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ning with Feby, 170$, and in the 
entries for that year, the following: 

“ Fort SL David. 

“5, Trevor Haines, Land Customer 
and Scavenger of Cuddalore, 5th 
Counc 1 . . . . 

“ 6. Edward Bawgus, Translator of 
Country Letters, Sen. Starch*. 

“ 7. John Butt, Scavenger and Corn- 
meeter, Tevenapatam, Merckt." 

Under 1714 we find again, at Fort 
St. George. 

“ Joseph Smart, Ren tall General and 
Scavenger, Blh of Council," 

and so on, in the entries of mast years 
down to 1761, when we have, for the 
last time' 

** Samuel Ardley, 7th of Council, Masuli- 
patam, Land - Customer, Military 
Storekeeper, Rental 1 General, ana 

Scavenger.” 

Some light is thrown upon this sur¬ 
prising occurrence of such a term by 
a reference to CoweFs Law Dictionary, 
or The Interpreter (published origin¬ 
ally in 1607) new ea. of 1727, where 
we read: 

“Jlcabagi, Scavagnun. It is otherwise 
called Schccagr, Shewage, and Schcanioing ; 
maybe deduced from the Saxon Seaman 
(Soeawian ? ) Ostenderr, and is a kind of 
Toll or Custom exacted hy Mayors, Sheriffs, 
So., of Merchant - strangers, for Wares 
showed or offered to Sale within their 
Precincts, which is prohibited by tho 
Statute 19 H. 7, 8. In a Charter of Henry 
the Second to the City of Canterbury it is 
written Scewinga,'and (in Mon. Ang. 2, per 
fol. 890 b.) Sent wing, and elsewhere I find 
it in Latin Tributum Ostensonvm. The 
City of London still retains the Custom, 
of which in An old printed Book of the 
Customs qf London, we read thus, Of which 
Custom halfcn del appertaineth to the Sheriffs, 
and the other kajftn del to the Hostys in 
whose Houses th* Merchants been lodged ; And 
it is to uH that Soavage is the Shew by cause 
that Merchanties (sic) shewn unto the Sheriffs ■ 
Merchandises, of the which Customs ought to 
be taken ere that ony thing thereof be sola, Ac, 

lt gatttttlQtt, From the Belgick Season, 
bo scrape. Two of every Parish within 
London and the suburbs are yearly chosen 
h}to this Office, who hire men called Rakers, 
and carta, to cleanse the streets, and cany 
away the Dirt and Filth thereof, mentioned 
in 14 Car. 2, cap. 2. The Germans call him 
a Drecksimon, from one Simon, a noted 
Scavenger of Marpurg. 

• • * • • 

“ (SchatotlbOtf, The officer who oolleotsd 
the &te?agi-Mn@ey, which was sometimes 
done with Extortion and great Oppression." 
(Then quotes Hist, of Durham from 
Wharton, Anglia Sacra, Ft. i. m 76 i u Anno 


1311. Sebavafdos insurgentes in Episcopatd 
(Riohardus episooput) fortiter oompoeuft. 
Aliqui suspendebantur, aliqni extra Jspisoo- 
pat urn fugabantur.") 

In Spelman also ( Gloeearium Archaio- 
logicim, 1688) we find 

il Scavagium.] Tributum quod a merca- 
toribus exigora solent nuudinaruiu domini, 
oh licentiam proponendi ibidem venditioni 
raereimonia, a Saxon (sceawian) id eat, 
Ostendere, inspicere, Angl. erhefantge and 
ehemagt.” Speluian has no Scavenger or 
Scavager. 

The sramge then was a tax upon 
oods for sale which were liable to 
uty, the word lieing, as Skcat points 
out, a Law French (or Low Latin?) 
formation from shew. [“From O.F. 
escauu'-ir, to examine, inspect. 0. Sax. 
sJcuwon, to behold; cognate with A.H. 
sceawwn, to look at. (Concise Did. 
s.v.)] And the scavager or sca¬ 
venger was originally the officer 
charged with the inspection of the 
goods and collection of this tax. 
Passages quoted tolow from the Liher 
A thus of the City of London refer to 
these officers, arid Mr. Rilev in his 
translation of that work (1861, p. 34) 
notes that they weie “Officers whose 
duty it was originally to take custom 
upon the Salvage, i.e. inspection of 
tne opening out, of imported goods. 
At a later date, part of their duty was 
to see that the streets w r ere kept clean ; 
and hence the modern word 'scaven¬ 
ger,’ whose offiee corresponds with the 
rakyer (taker) of former times.” [The 
meaning ana derivation of this woid 
have been discussed in Notes cfc Queries, 
2 ser. ix. 325 ; 6 ser. v. 49, 452.1 

We oan hardly doubt then that the 
office of the Coromandel scavenger 
of the 18th century, united as we find 
it with that of “ Rental! General,” or 
of Land-customer,” and held by a 
senior member of die Company’s 
Covenanted Service, must be under¬ 
stood in the older sense of Visitor or 
Inspector of Goods subject to duties, 
but (till we can find more light) we 
should suppose rather duties of the 
nature of bazar tax, such as at a later 
date we find classed as gayer (q.v.b 
than customs on imports from seaward. 

It still remains an obscure matter 
how the charge of the acavagers or 
scavengers came to be transferred to 
the oversight of itnsts and street* 
cleaning. That this must have become 
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, 1 . — . . . .-. . 

a pradominant part of their duty at an 

early period la shown by the Scavager’a 
Otfcn which we quote below from the 
Liber Albua. In Skinner’* Etymologicon, 
1071, the definition is Collector sordium 
obrascrrum (erroneously connecting the 
word with shaving and scraping), whilst 
he adds: u Noetn «$c&batatrs vilissimo 
omnium ministerio sordes et purga- 
menta urbis auferendi funguntur." In 
Cotgravfs English-French Diet., ed. by 
Howel, 1673, we have: “^otbingtr. 
Boueur. Gadouard” — agreeing pre¬ 
cisely with our modern use. Neither 
of these shows any knowledge of the 
less sordid office attaching to the name. 
The same remark applies to Lye’s 
Junius, 1743. It is therefore remark¬ 
able to find such a turvival of the 
latter sense in the service of the 
Company, and coming down so late as 
1761. It must have l»egun with the 
very earliest of the Company’s estab¬ 
lishments in India, for it is probable 
that the denomination was even then 
only a survival in England, due to the 
Company’s intimate connection with 
the city of London. Indeed we learn 
from Mr. Norton, quoted lielow, that 
the term scavage was still alive within 
the City in 1889. 

1268. — “ Walterus Hervy et Willelmus 
de Dunolmo, Ballivi, at Custodes . . . de 
Lxxv.f. vj.s. ft xd. de consuetudinibus om- 
nemodarum mercandisarum veuientinm de 
partibus transmarinis ad Civitatem prae- 
diotam, de quibus oonauetudo debetur quae 
vooator 8cavagltu&. . . ."—Mag. Rot. 59. 
Hen. lit., extracted in T. Madox. H. and 
Ant. if the Exchequer, 1779, i. 779. 

Prior to 1419. — "Et debent ad dictum 
'Wardemotum per Aldermannnm et proboe 
Wardae, neonon per jnratores, eligf Con- 
atabularii, BoavSMOUn, Aleconners, Be- 
deUe, et alii Offidarii.”— Liber AUnu, p. 88. 

„ “SsatKiMT ns Soawageours. 
Vqhs jurres qe tow surverres diligientie- 
ment qe lei pevimenta dans voetre Garde 
•dent men et droiturelemont repanilles et 
nyent rahanseci a noaanoe dea veysyns ; et 
qe les ehemyns, raws#, et venellee ament 
nettas dea sens et de touts manors dee 
orduzea pur b on eatee de la oltoe; et qe 
touts les ohymyneys, tournee, terraillee 
aoleoi de pitta, et snfflaantement defens- 
abiss enooutre peril de few; et ri vena 
trovse Hen a oontraire vous manatees al 
Alderman, isaint qe 1‘Alderman ordeigne 
pur amendement de oella. Bt ees ne 
letwe si Dieu vous eyde et les Batata.”- 
Hid. p. 818. 

159ft, — Letter from the Lords of the 
Ooonefi to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
requesting them to admit John de Gardenaa 
to the com of OoOeetor of Soavaga, the 


reversion of which bad . . . been granted 
to hiss .—lndm to the j tw mM ri ht i ari ii of the 
0. of London (1878), p. 284. 

1607. — Letter from the Lord Mayor to 
the Lord Treasurer .. , enclosing a Petition 
from the Ward of Aldengata, complaining 
that William Court, an inhabitant of that 
Ward for 8 or 10 yean past, refused to un¬ 
dergo the offiee of Scavenger in the Pariah, 
claiming exemption . . . being privileged 
as Clerk to Sir William Spencer, liMt, 
one of the Auditors of the Coart of Ex¬ 
chequer, and praying that Mr. Court, 
although privileged, should be directed to 
find a substitute or deputy and pay him.— 
Ibid. 288. 


1628.—Letter . . . reciting that the City 
by ancient Charters held . . . "the offiee 
cl Package and Scavage of Strangers’ gsxtda, 
and merchandise earned by them by land 
or water, out of the City and Liberties to 
foreign parts, whereby the Customs and 
Duties due to H.M. had been more duly 
paid, and a stricter oversight taken of snm 
commodities so exported.— Remembruncta, 
p. 821. 

1682.—Order in Council, reciting that a 
Petition had been presented to the Board 
from divers Merchants born in London, the 
sons of Strangers, complaining that the 
“Packer of London required of them aa much 
fees for Package, Belliage, Shewagt, *e., 
as of Strangers not English-born. . . — 

JUd. 322. 

1760. — “ Mr. Handle, applying to the 
Board to have his allowance of Scavenger 
increased, and representing to us the great 
fatigue he undergoes, and loss of tune, 
which the Beard being very sensible of. 
Agreed we allow him Rs 20 per month 
more than before on account of bis diligence 
and assiduity in that post.”— Ft. Wwtem 
Conn., in Long, 245. It does not appear 
from this what the duties of the scavenger 
in Mr. Handle's oase were. 


1829.— "The oversight of customable 
goods. This offioe, termed in Latin super- 
virtu, is translated in another charter by 
the words search and surveying, and in the 
2nd Charter of Charles I. it is termed the 


scavmge, which appears to have been its 
most ancient and common name, and that 
which is retained to the present day. . . . 
The real nature of this duty is not a toll 
for droving, but a toll paid for the oversight 
Of drawing; and under that name [super- 
visas npernonis) it was claimed in an action 
of deut in the reign of Charles n. . . » 
The duty gwfewM was seeing and know¬ 
ing tha merchandise on which the Ktag'o 
import customs were paid, in order that 
no concealment, or franautatt practises 
. . . should deprive the Kimr of nis Just 
dues . . . (The duty) was welTkoown under 
the name of aentagu, in the time of Henry 
III., and it teems at that time to have bean 
a franchise of the oommonalty.”— 6. Norton, 
Commentaries an the Bid, de., at tksQStg m 
London, 3rd d. (1869), pp. 8M1. 

Bitides the book* quoted, see tt. W *dun 
wood’s Etgm, Diet, wad Mi do., warn 
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bare furnished useful light, and some re¬ 
ferences. 

SO&TVAN, s. An old word for a 
clem or writer, from Port, acriv&o. 

[1616.—“He desired that some English 
might early on the Morow come to his 
bowse, wher should meets a Bcriuano and 
finish that busines .”—Sir T. Roe, Hak. Soc. 
1.17S. On the same page “The Scriuane 
of Zulpheckcarcon.”! 

1673. — “In some Places they write on 
Coooe-Leafes dried, and then use an Iron 
Style, or else on Paper, when they use a Pen 
made with a Reed, for which they have a 
Brass Case, which holds them and the Ink 
too, always stuck at the Girdles of their 
Sorihrans.”— Fryer, 191. 

1683.—“ Mr. Watson in the Tafiaty ware¬ 
house without any provocation called me 


1610.—“. . . Anon the Patron starting 
up, as if of a aodaine restored to life: like 
a mad man skips into the boats, and draw¬ 
ing a Turkisa Crmiter, beginneth to lay 
about him (thinking that his vsssell had 
been surprised by Pirate), when they all 
leapt into the sea; and diuing vnder water 
like so many Diue-dappers, ascended with¬ 
out the reach of bis furie.”— Sandy*, Re¬ 
lation, Ac., 1616, p. 28. 

1614. — “ Some days ago I visited the 
house of a goldsmith to see a admit!? 
(tcimitarra) that Nasuhbasbd the first vizir, 


>"iT-l iX'i [Yj iT-I» 11 


as a present to the Grand Signor. Scabbard 
and nilt were all of gold; and all covered 


d rvi tr:4,.T.j.r. 3 n m 


of the gold was to be seen.’ 
i. 43. 


P. della Valle, 


SOYWTAB, a. This is au English 
word for an Asiatic sabre. The 
common Indian word is talwdr (see 
TULWAUB). We get it through the 
French cimiterre, Ital. seimeterra, and 
according to Marcel Devic originally 
from Pers. shamshir (chimchlr as he 
writes it). This would be still very 
obscure unless we consider the constant 
clerical confusion in the Middle Ages 
l>etween c and t, which has led to 
several metamorphoses of words; of 
which a notable example is Fr. car- 
quoit from Pers. tlrkam. Scimedrra 
representing shimshir might easily thus 
become scimctirra. But we cannot 
mow this to have been the real origin. 
This word (shamshir) was known to 
Greek writers. Thus: 

A.D. 93.—“ . . . Kal Ka&lrrtfai rbr 
irpeafifrraTo* valia Mo pb^afop fkuriKta 
Teptffeia* to itidijna gal toOca top arptap- 
■rijpa roil rarpot bagrCktoP, rfyne aap.fi)- 
pha &popafoiUwi)P wap’ atfroTr.”— Jottph. 
Antiqq. n. ii. 3. 

e. A.D. 114. — “ Awpa fipei Tpatanp 
bfdrpmra ryptich gal aap.fi)pat al Hi elai 
owddcu papjSapiKaL ”—Quoted in Suidat 
Lexicon, s.v. 

1696.— 

"... By this scimitar. 

That stew the Soplsy, and a Paniau prince 
That won three name of Sultan Soliman 
• • •”* Merchant of Venice, H, 1. 


* In a Giw* translation of Dhekipers, pub. 
MelgM yean ago At Conateittinopla, thU Ha* 


c. 1630.—“They aeldome go without their 
swords (ahamsheers they call them) fonn'd 
like a creaent, of pure metall, broad, and 
sharper than any raaor; nor do they value 
them, unlease at one blow they can cut in 
two an Asinego. . . ."— Sir T. Herbert, ed. 
1638, p. 228. 

1676.—“ I kept my band on the Cock of 
my Carabine; and my Comrade followed a 
foot* pace, os well armed; and our Jani¬ 
zary better than either of us both: but our 
Armenian had only a 8dmeter." — (Sir) 
George Wkeler, Journey into Greece, London, 
1682, p. 252. 

1768.—“The Captain of the troop . . . 
made a cut at his head with a soymet&r 
which Mr. Lally parried with his stick, 
and a Goffree (Gaffer) servant who attend 
him shot the Tfeujerine dead with a pistol. 1 ’ 
—Orme, i. 328. 

SRACUNNY, s. This is, in the 
phraseology of the Anglo-Indian 
marine, a steersman or quartermaster. 
The word is the Pers. ntkkdni, from 
Ar. cukhln, ‘ a helm.’ 

c. 1580. — "Aos Moc&dCes, BooSee, e 
Vogas."— Primor e ffonra, Ac. f. 68». (“To 

the Mooudduma, Beamnnies, and oars¬ 
men.”) 

o. 1590.—'' Sukklngir, or helmsman. He 
steers the ship according to the orders of the 
Mu'dllim. ”—A In, i. 280. 

1806. — “I proposed concealing myself 
with 5 men among the bales of doth, all it 
should be night, When the Frenchmen 
being necessarily divided into two watches 
might be easily overpowered. This was 
agreed to ... tiU daybreak, when unfor¬ 
tunately descrying the masts of a vessel on 
our weather beam, which was immediately 
supposed to be our old friend, the senti¬ 
ments of every person underwent a moat 
unfortunate alteration. and the Nakhoda, 
and the SOttOan, as well as the Supercargo, 
informed me that they would not UD alia 
for all the world, even to save their Uvea; 
and in short, nut they would nsither be 
mri nor pahrt hi the business.**—Letter of 
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1810.—“The gunners and quartermasters 
. . . Are Indian Portuguese; they are celled 
Secunnls. ”—Maria Graham, 86. 

11856.—“... the Baacnnnltt, or helms¬ 
men, were principally Manilla men.”— Neal*, 
Residence m Siam, 45.] 

SEBUNDY, a. Hind, from Pera. 
sifibandl (nh, ‘three’). The rationale 
of the word is obscure to us. [Platts 
says it means ‘three-monthly or 
quarterly payment.’ The Madras 
Gloss. less probably suggests Pers. 
sipdhbandi (see 8EF0T), * recruitment.’] 
It is applied to irregular native 
soldiery, a sort of militia, or im¬ 
perfectly disciplined troops for revenue 
or police duties, &c. Certain local 
infantry regiments were formerly 
officially termed Sebundy. The last 
official appearance of the title that we 
can find is in application to “The 
Sebundy Corps of Sappers and Miners” 
employed at Darjeeling. This is in 
the E.I. Register down to July, 1869, 
after which the title does not appear 
in any official list. Of this corps, if 
we are not mistaken, the late Field- 
Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala was 
in charge, as Lieut. Robert Napier, 
at suit 1840. An application to Lord 
Napier, for corroboration of this re¬ 
miniscence of many years back, drew 
from him the following interesting 
note:— 

“Captain Gilmore of the (Bengal) Engi¬ 
neers was appointed to open the settlement 
of Darjeeling, and to raise two companies 
of Sebundy Sappers, in order to provide 
the necessary labour. 

“ Ho commenced the work, obtained some 
(Native) officers and N.C. officers from the 
old Bengal Sappers, and enlisted about half 
of each company. 

“ The first season found the little colony 
quite unprepared for the early commence¬ 
ment of the Rains. All the Coolies, who 
did not die, fled, and some of the Sappers 
deserted. Gilmore got sick; and in 1838 
I was suddenly ordered from the extreme 
border of Bengal—Nyacollee—to relieve him 
for one month. 1 arrived somehow, with a 
pair of pltarahs as my sole possession. 

“Just then, oar relations with Nepa.ul 
became strained, and it was thought desir¬ 
able to complete the Sebundy Sappers with 
men from the Binder Bills unconnected 
with Nepaul—Garrows and similar tribes. 
Through the Political Officer the necessary 
number of men were enlisted and sent to me. 

“When they arrived 1 found, iuateadof 
Bke ‘fair recruits' announced, a number of 
meat unfit men; some of them more or lose 
crippled, or with defective sight. It seemed 
robabU that by the process known to us in 
India as MUtie (sea RUBLES), the 


original recruits bad managed to insert sub¬ 
stitutes during the journey 1 I was much 
embarrassed as to what I should do with 
them; but night was coming on, so I en¬ 
camped them on the newly opened road, 
the only dear space amid the dense jungle 
on either aide. To complete my difficulty 
it began to rain, and I pitied my poor re¬ 
cruits ! During the night there was a storm 
—and in the morning, to my intense relief, 
they bad all disappeared 1 

“In the expressive language of my *er- 
gmnt, there was not a ‘ visage’ of the men 

“The Sebnndies were a local corps, de¬ 
signed to furnish a body of labourers fit for 
mountain-work. They were armed, and ex¬ 
pected to fight if necessary. Their pay was 
firs, a month, instead of a Sepoy's 7$. The 
pensions of the Native officers were smaller 
than in the regular army, which was a 
ground of complaint with the Bengal 
Sappers, who never expected in accepting 
the new service that they would have lower 
pensions than those they enlisted for. 

“ I eventually completed the corps with 
Nepaulese, and, I think, left them in a 
satisfactory condition. 

“ 1 was for a lone time their only sergeant- 
major. I supplied the Native officers and 
N.C. officers from India with a good pea- 
jacket each, out of my private means, and 
with a little gold-lace made them smart and 

| “^hen I visited Darjeeling again in 1872, 

; I found the remnant of my good Sapper 
j officers living as pensioners, and waiting to 

give me an affectionate welcome. 

***** 


“My month's acting appointment was 
turned into four years. 1 walked 30 miles 
to get to the place, lived much iu hovels and 
temporary huts thrown up by my Hill-men, 
and derived more benefit from the climate 
than from my previous visit to England. I 
think I owe much practical teaching to the 
Hill-men, the Hills and the Climate. 1 
learnt the worst the elements could do to 
me—very noarly—excepting earthquakes I 
And I think 1 was thus prepared for any 
hard work.” 


c. 1778.—“At Dacca 1 made acquaintance 
with my venerable friend John Cowe. Be 
had served in the Navy so far back as the 
memorable siege of Havannah, was reduced 
when a lieutenant, at the end of the Ame¬ 
rican War, wont out in the Company's 
military service, and here I found him in 
command of a regiment of Sebundees, or 
native militia."—Boa. Lindsay, in L, of 
the Lindsay *, ill. 161. 

1785.—“ The Board were pleased to direct 
that in order to supply the place of the 
Bebundy corps, four regiments of Sepoys 
be employed in securing Hie collection of 
the revenues,”—In Sdon-Karr, i. 92 

„ “One considerable charge upon 
the Nabob’s oountry was for extraordinary 
sibbendiee, sepoys and horsemen, who 
appear to ns to oe a very unnecessary in* 
cumhrance upon the revenue."—Append, to 
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Speeth en JM, qf Areata Debts, in Bnrhls 
Work IT* 18, Pd. 1302, 


17®#.—“The Golleotor at Midnapoor 
having reported the 8ebundy Corps at¬ 
tached to that Collectorship, Sufficiently 
Trained in their - Exercise; the Regular 
Sepoys who have been Employed on that 
Duly are to be withdrawn.”—Q. 0. Feb. 23, 
in opt. to Code qf Military Regs., 179®, 


1803.—“The employment of these people 
therefore ... as sebundy is advantageous 
... it lessens the number of idle ana dis¬ 
contented at the time of general invasion 
and confusion.”— Wellington, Deep. (ed. 

1887), ii. 170. 


1812.—“Sebundy, or provincial corps of 
native troops .”—Fifth Report, 38. 

1881.—“ Sliding down Mount Tendong, 
the summit at which, with snow lying 
there, we crossed, the Sebundy Sappers 
were employed cutting a passage for the 
mules; this delayed our march exceedingly.” 
—Repart of Card. Impey, R.E., in Oawler's 
Si&im, p. 95. 


SEEDY, a. Hind, sidl; Arab. 
saiyid, ‘lord’ (whence the Cid of I 
Spanish romantic history), saiyidi ,‘ my 
lord*; and Mahr. siddhl. Properly 
an honorific name given in Western 
India to African Mahommedans, of 
whom many held high positions in 
the service of the kings of the Deccan. 
Of these at least one family has sur¬ 
vived in princely position to our own 
day, viz. the Naw&b of Jangira (see 
JimOEEBAX near Bombay. The 
young heir to this principality, Siddhi 
Ahmad, after a minority of some years, 
was installed in the Government in 
Oct., 1883. But the proper applica¬ 
tion of the word in the ports and on 
the shipping of Western India is to 
negroes m general. [It **is a title 
still applied to holy men in Morocco 
and the Maghrib; on the East African 
coast it is assumed by negro and 
negroid Moslems, e.g. Sidi Mubarak 
Bombay; and ‘Seedy boy* is the 
Anglo-Indian term for a Zanzibar- 
man ” (Burton, Ar. Nights, iv. 831).] 


«. 1863.—“And among tbeee was an 
Abyssinian (Abexim) called Gids Mariam, 
a man reckoned a great cavalier, and who 
entertained 600 bone at his own charges, 
and who greatly ooveted the city of Daman 
to quarter himself in, or at the least the 
whole of ft* pezgunaaa (parganas eae PBR- 
QUmKAlB) todevour.”-^«ito,VILx. 8. 

(e. 161&—“ The greatest insult that can 
bo p as es d upen a man is to oaD him CHsdy— 
‘sock.’"-Pyre* dTEaZat, 


that ie to mj *m 
S3, Baa. i. ITS.] 


1673.—“ An Sobtg or* African Orifery 
(tboj Mag preferred hurt to tbM emplvy- 
mants, which they enter on by the name of 
Biddies), "—Fryer, 147. 

„ “He being from a Hobsy Capkir 
made a free Denises , . > (who only In 
this Nation arrive to great Preferment, 
being the Frisled Woolly-pated Blacks) 
under the known style of Bridles. . . — 

Ibid. 168. 

1679.—“ The protection which the Blddeea 
had given to Gingeraii against the repeated 
attacke of Sevagb as well as their frequent 
annoyance of their country, had been so 
much facilitated by their resort to Bombay, 
that Sevagi at length determined to compel 
the English Government to a stricter neu¬ 
trality, by reprisals on their own port.”— 
Orme, Fragments, 78. 

1690.—“As he whose Title iseuwt Christian, 
encouraged him who is its principal Adver¬ 
sary to invade the Bights of Christendom, 
so aid Senor Padre dt Pandora, the Principal 
Jesuite and in an adjacent Island to 
Bombay, invite the Biddy to exterminate 
all the Protestants there.”— Onngton, 157. 


1750-60.—“ These (islands) were formerly 
in the hands of Angria and the Biddiee or 
Moon.”—Grose, i. 58. 

1759.—“The Indian seas having been 
infested to an intolerable degree by pirates, 
the Mogul appointed the 8f4dee, wno was 
chief of a oolony of Coffrees (Gaffer), to 
be his Admiral. It was a colony which, 
having been settled at Dundee-Rajapore, 
carried on a considerable trade there, and 
had likewise many vessels of force."—(km- 
bridge’s Account oj the War, Ac., p. 216. 

1800.—“I asked him what he meant by 
a Blddee. He said a hubshee. This is the 
name by which the Abyasiniana are die- 
tinjguiabed in India.”—I*. Munro, in Life, 


1814.—“Among the attendants of the 
Cambay Nabob ... . ore several Abyssinian 
and CaJTree slaves, called by way of courtesy 
Seddeea or Master.” — Forbes, Or. Mem. 
iii. 167; [2nd ed. ii. 225]. 

1832.-“ I spoke of a Bindhse” (Siddhre) 
“or Habskee, which is the name for an 
Abyssinian in this country lingo.”— Mem. 
qf Col. Mountain, 121. 

1885.—“The inhabitants of this singular 
tract (Soopah plateau in N. Ganara) wen 
in some parts Mahrattas, and in others of 
Canarese race, but then was a third and 
leas numerous section, ot pun African de¬ 
scent called Bldhls . . . descendants of 
fugitive slaves from Portuguese settlements 
... the same ebony coloured, large-limbed 
men as are stil) to be found on the African 
ooait, with bread, good-humoured, grinn ing 
faces.”—Gordon 8. Forbes, WUd Lift « 
Owen, Ac., 88-88, 


0896.— 

“ We've shouted on seven-ounce nnggsts. 
We’ve starved on a Istdw bojra pay. , 
Jt» Kipling, the Ana mm) 
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BES1KU&, ilUllUL Ac. (some- 1 
time# we neve seen Symbol, and 
Cymbal), & Hinct. mud tad tmbhal; 
[Skfc. Mltnaltl The (so-called) cotton- 
tree Bombdx Mflabaricum, D.C. (N.O. 
Malvaceae), which occurs sporadically 
from Malabar to Sylhet, and from 
Burma to the Indus and beyond. It 
is often cultivated. “ About March it 
is a striking object with its immense 
buttressed trunks, and its large showy 
red flowers, 6 inches in breadth, 
clustered on the leafless branches. 
The flower-buds are used as a potherb 
and the gum as a medicine” {Punjab 
Plants). We remember to have seen 
a giant of this species near Kishna- 
garh, the buttresses of which formed 
chambers, 12 or 13 feet long and 7 or 
8 wide. The silky cotton is only used 
for stuffing nillows and the like. The 
wood, though wretched in quality for 
any ordinary purpose, lasts under 
water, and is commonly the material 
for the curbs on which wells are built 
and sunk in Upper India. 


[c. 1807.--". . . the Salmoli, or Bimul 
... is one of tbo most gaudy ornaments 
of the forest or village. . . . —Buchanan 
Hamilton, E, hulia, ii. 789.] 


SEER, s. Hind. ser; Skt. setak. 
One of the most generally spread 
Indian denominations of* weight, 
though, like all Indian measures, 
varying widely in different parts of 
the country. And besides the varia¬ 
tions of local ser and ser we often 
find in the same locality a pakkd 
(pucka) and a kaehchhd (cutcha) ser ; 
a state of things, however, which 
is human, and not Indian only (see 
under PUCKA). The ser is generally 
(at least in upper India) equivalent to 
80 tolas or rupee-weights; but even 
this is far from universally true. The 
heaviest ser in the Useful Tables (see 
Thomas’s ed. of Prinsep) is that called 
“Coolpahar,” equivalent to 123 tolas, 
and weighing 3 lbs. 1 oz. 61 dr. avoird.; 
the lightest Is the ser of Malabar and 
the S. Mahmtta country, which is 
little more than 8 or. [The Macleod 
ser of Malabar, introduced in 1803, is 
of 130 tolas ; 10 of these weigh 33 lb. 
(Madras Man. ii. 510).] 

Regulation VII. of the Govt, of 
India of 1833 is entitled “A Reg. for 
altering the weight of the Furruckabad 
Rupee(see RUPEE) and few assimilating 
It to the legal currency of the Madras 


and Bombay Presidencies; for adjust¬ 
ing the weight of the Comp ay’Si Sicca 
Rupee, ana for fixing a dMmfd wMi 
of weight for India * This Is the 
nearest thing to the establishment of 
standard weights that existed up to 
J870. The preamble says: “It ia 
further convenient to introduce the 
weight of the Furruckabad Rupee as 
the unit of a general system of weights 
for Government transactions through¬ 
out India.” And Section TV. contains 
the following: 

“ The Tola or Sicca weight to be equal to 
180 grains troy, and the other denominations 
or weights to be derived from this unit, 
according to the following scale:— 

8 Butties = 1 Masha = IS troy grains. 

12 Mashas = 1 Tola - 180 ditto. 

80 Tolas (or sicca weight) — 1 Seer-- 
2A tbs. troy. 

40 Baers — 1 Mun or Bazar Mannd — 

100 lbs. troy." 

Section VI. of the same Regulation 
says: 

"The system of weights and measure* (1) 
described in Section IV. is to be adopted 
at tbo mints and assay offices of Calcutta 
and Saugor respectively in the adjustment 
and verification of all weights for govern¬ 
ment or public purposes sent thither foe 
examination." 

But this does not go far in establish¬ 
ing a standard unit of weight for India: 
though the weights detailed in § iv. 
became established for Government 
purposes in the Bengal Presidency, 
The seer of this Regulation was thus 
14,400 grains troy—2$ lbs. troy, 2067 
lbs. avoirdupois. 

In 1870, in the Government of 
Lord Mayes a strong movement was 
made by 'able and influential men to 
introduce the metrical system, and an 
Act was passed called “ The Indian 
Weights and Measures Art ” (Act XT, 
of 1870) to pave the way for this. 
The preamble declares it. expedient 
to provide for the ultimate adoption 
of an uniform system of weights and- 
measures thoughout British India, and 
the Act prescribes certain standards, 
with powers to the Local Governments 
to declare the adoption of these. 

Section II. runs: 

** Sumdards.—Tho primary standard of 
weight shall be called ser, and shall be a 
weight of metal in the possession of the 
Government of India, which weight, Wbett 
weighed in a vacuum, is equal to the weight, 
known in France as the kilogramme das 
Archives." 
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Again, Aet XXXI. of 1872, called 
“ The Indian IVeights and Measures of 
Capacity Act" repeats in substance the 
same preamble and prescription of 
standard weight. It is not clear to 
us what the separate object of this 
second Act was. But with the death 
of Lord Mayo the whole scheme fell 
to the ground. The. ser of these Acts 
would be = 2‘2 lbs. avoirdupois, or 
0‘143 of a pound greater than the 80 
tola se/. 

1554.—“ Porto Gratule de Bemgala. — 'The 
wiatmri [mao) with which they weigh nil 
merchandize is of 40 ceres, each cer 18$ 
ounces; the said m&und weighs 464 arrateh 
(rottle).”—.4. Nunes , 37. 

1648.—“ One Ceer weighs 18 pettsen . . . 
and makes f pound troy weight .”—Van 
Tirisl, 62. 

1748.—“ Enfin on verse le tout un serre 
de l'huile.” —Ze«. Jidij. xiv. 220. 

SEER-FISH, a. A name applied to 
several varieties of fish, species of the. 
genus Cybium. When of the right 
size, ne.itheT too small nor too big, 
these are reckoned among the most 
delicate of Indian sea-lisli. Some 
kinds salt well, and are also good for 
preparing as Tamarind-Fish. The 
name is sometimes wild to Is*, a corrup¬ 
tion of Peru. sink (qu. Pers. 4 black V) 
but the quotations show that it is a 
corruption of Port, strra. That name 
would appear to belong properly to 
the well-Known saw-fish (Pristis)— see 
Bluteau, quoted lnslow ; but probublv 
it may have l>cen applied to the fish 
now in question, because of the serrated 
appearance of the rows of finlets, be¬ 
hind the second dorsal and anal tins, 
which are characteristic of the genus 
(see Day’s Fishes of India , pp. 254-256, 
and plates lv., lvi.). 

1554.—“E aos Marinheiros hum peixe 
cerra par mes, a cada hum.”—.4. Nunez, 
Liero aos Pesos, 43. 

,, “To Lopo Vaast, Mestre of tha 
firearms (espingardes), his pay and pro¬ 
visions. . . . And for his three workmen, 
at the rate of 2 measures of rice each 
daily, and half a seer fish (pel:re serra) each 
monthly, and a maund of firewood each 
monthly.”—.8, BoteUw, Tombo, 236. 

1588.— 44 There is a fish called Piexe 
Serra, wbicbis cut in round pieces, as we 
cut Salmon and salt it. It is very good.”— 
LimeAatm, 88 $ [Hak. Boo. ii, 11]. 

1720.— 44 P*tx* Skbra is ordinarily pro¬ 
duced in the Western Ocean, and is so 
called ” etc. (describing the Saw-fish) . . . 


44 But in the Sea of the islands of Qui- 
rimba (t.e. off Mosambique) there is a 
different peyxe serra resembling a large 
corvina * bat much better, end which U is 
the custom to pickle. When cured it seems 
just like ham.”— Bluteau, Ifocab. vii. 606-607. 

1727.—“ They have great Plenty of Beer- 
fish, which is as savoury as any Salmon or 
Trout in Europe.”— A. Hamilton, i. 379: 
[ed. 1744, i. 382]. 

[1813.—“. . . the robal, the seir-flsh, 
the grey mullet ... are very good.”— 
Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. i. 86.] 

1860.—“Of those in ordinary use for the 
table the fiuest by far is the Seir-fish,t a 
species of Scomber, which is called Tora - 
ma!u by the natives. It is in size and 
torn) very similar to the salmon, to which 
the flesh of the female fish, notwithstanding 
its white colour, boars a very close resem¬ 
blance, both in firmness and in flavour.”— 
Tranent's Ceylon, i. 205. 

SEERPAW, s. Pew. through Hind. 
snr-d-pd — 4 cap-a-pie.’ A complete 
suit, presented as a Khilat (Killut) or 
dress of honour, by the sovereign or 
Ills representative. 

c. 1666. — “ He . . . commanded, there 
should be given to each of them an em¬ 
broider’d Vest, a Turbant, and a Girdle of 
I Silk Embroidery, which is that which they 
call Ser-apah, that is, an Habit from head 
to foot.” - Bernier, E.T. 37 ; [ed. ComUMe , 

117]. 

1673—“Sir George Oxemline . . , had 
a Col/at (Killut) or Serpaw, a Robe of 
i Honour from Head to Foot, offered him 
from the Great Mogul.”— Fryer, 87. 

1680.— 44 Answer is returned that it hath 
not been occustomary for the Governours 
to go cut to receive a bare 1‘kyrmaund 
(Finaaun). except there come therewith 
a derpow or a Tasheriffe (Tashreef).”— 
Ft. Bt. Geo. Const). Dec. 2, in N. <b E. 
No. iii. 40. 

1715.— 44 Wo were met by Padro Stephanos, 
bringing two Besrpaws. "—In Wheeler, ii. 245. 

1727.—“As soon as be came, the King 
embraced him, and ordered a serpaw or a 
royal Suit to be put upon him.”— A. 
Hamilton, i. 171 fed. 1744]. 

1735.—“ The last Nabob (Sadatulla) would 
very seldom suffer any bat himself to send 
a Beerpaw; whereas in February last Sunta 
Sahib, Subder Ali Sahib, Jehare Khan and 
I manm Sahib, had all of them taken upon 
them to send distinct Beerpawa to the 
President,”—In Wheeler, iii. 140. 

1759.—“Another deputation carried six 
costly Besrpaws; these are garments which 
are presented sometimes by superiors in 
token of protection, and sometimes by in* 
feriors in token of homage."—Omw, i 159. 

* Corvina Is spplled by Cuvtsr, Cantor and 
others to fish of the genus &tama of more reoeut 
Ichthyologists. 

♦ ,r CyHum (Soomber, Linn.) gndeflMn.^riit* 

neat 
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SEETTJLPTJTTY, a. A fine kind 
of mat made especially in Eastern 
Bengal, and used to sleep on in the 
cold weather. {They are made from 
the split stems* of the mukta pala , 
Phrynium dichotomum , Roxb. (see watt, 
Ecm. Diet. vi. pt. i. 216 «««.).] Hind, 
sitalpatti, 1 cold - slip.’ Wufiainson’s 
spelling and derivation (from an Arab, 
word impossibly used, see 8ICLEEGUR) 
are quite erroneous. 

1810.—“ A very beautiful species of mat 
i* made . . . especially in the south-eastern 
districts . . . from a kind of reedy grass. . . . 
These are peculiarly slipjiory, whence they 
are designated ‘ seekul-putty ’ (/.«. polished 
sheets). . , . The principal uses of the 
‘ seekul-putty ’ are to be laid under the 
lower sheet of a bed, thereby to keep the 
body cool.”— Williamson, V.M. ii. 41. 

[1818.—" Another kind (of mat) the 
shWtfUftpatUs, laid on beds and couches 
on account of their coolness, are sold from 
one roopec to five each."—Hard. Hindoos, 
i. 106.] 

1879.— In Fallon t Dirty, we find the 
following Hindi riddle : — 

44 ChlnX id piydld told, tdijurtd iuiMn ; 

Mali ji td.bda laffd, to I turid nakin ; 

Fildl-ptm bicftM, kui sntd ndMn ; 

lidj-bami mud, tvi rotd naAin.” 

Which might be rendered : 

“ A china bowl that, broken, none can 
jdin ; 

A flowery field, whose blossoms none 
purloin; 

A royal scion slain, and none shall ween ; 

A sltaicatti spread where none snail 
sleep.” 

The answer is an Egg ; the Starry Sky ; a 
Snake {Rdj-bansi, • royal scion.’ is a placatory 
name for a snake); and the Sea. 


BBMkAT.T., s. Malay-Javan. sdm- 
bil , Himhal. A spiced condiment, the 
curry of the Archipelago. [Dennys 
(])«*cr. Diet. p. 337) describes many 
varieties.] 

1817 ,_“The most common seasoning 

employed to give a relish to their insipid 
food is the tambock (i.e. rod-pepper); tntu- 
rated with salt it is called tambel- —Raffia, 
H. (ff Java, i. 98. 


BEPOT, 8EAP0Y, s. In Anglo- 
Indian use a native soldier, disciplined 
And dressed in the European style, 
flit; word is Pers. tipdhl, from iiptfft, 
‘soldiery, an army 1 ; wliicll J. Oppert 
twees to old Pers. spdda, «aisofifier» 
(U peuplf «t la Lanya* det MM**, 1879, 
p. m But SbaE is a horseman m 
Armenian; and sound etymologists 


REPOT, 8EAP0Y. 

connect sipdh with tup, ‘a horse’; 
[others with Skt, madti, ‘a foot- 
soldier’]. The original word riptihi 
occurs frequently in the poems of 
Amir KJiusru (c. a.d. 1300b bearing 
always proiiably the sense of a ‘horse- 
soldier,’ for all the important part of 
an army then consisted of horsemen. 
See spdhi below. 

The word sepoy occurs in Southern 
India before we had troops in Bengal; 
and it was probably adopted from 
Portuguese. We liave found no 
English example in print older than 
■ 1750, but probably an older one 
j exists. The India Office reeord of 
j 1747 from Fort St. David’s is the 
! oldest notice we have found in extant 
1 MS. [But see below.] 

: c. 1300.—“Pride had inflated his hratto 
j with wind, which extinguished the light of 
j his intellect, and a few sip {this from Hindu- 
l stan, without any religion, had supported 
j the credit of his authority."— Amir Khtisru, 
i in Elliot, iii. 536. 

j 1 1665.—“Souldier—Suppyannd Haddee.” 
> --Persian ('loss, in Eir T. Herbert, ed. 1677, 
1». 99. j 

1682.—“ As soon as these letters were 
sent away, 1 went immediately to Ray 
Xundelalf's to have y* Seapy, or Nabob’s 
horseman, consigned to me, with order to 
see y* Per mm no put in execution; but 
having thought better of it. y Ray desired 
me to have patience till tomorrow morning. 
He would then prosent me to the Nabob, 
whose commands to y* Seapy and Bul- 
chunds Veter! would be more powerful! and 
advantageous to me than hia own.”— Hedges, 
Diary, flak. Soc. i. 55, seq. Here we see 
the word still retaining the sense of ‘horse¬ 
man ' in India. 

[1717.—“ A Company of Sepoys with the 
colours.”— Yule, in ditto, II. ccclix. On this 
Sir H. Yule notes: “This is an occurrence 
<>f the word sepoy, in its modern signifi¬ 
cation, 30 years earlier than any I had been 
able to find when publishing the A.-I. (Boss. 
1 have one a year earlier, and expect now 
to find it earlier still.” 

[1733.—“You are next ... to make a 
complete surrey ... of the number of 
fighting Sepoys. . . .”— Forrest, Bombay 
Utters, ii. 6o.] 

1737.—“ Elle com tota a for$a despoaivel, 
quo eram 1156 soldados pages em que entra- 
raru 281 chegados nn noo Merces, e 780 
syp&es oil lascarins (lasoax), rocuperon o 
temtorio."— Bosquejo das PossmQf* Porte- 
P»esa* no Oriente, sc., por Joann im Pedro 
VrlesHno Boons, Lisboa, 1851, p. 58. 

1748.—“The Enemy, by the .beat Intelli¬ 
gence that could be got, and beet Judgment 
that could be formed, had or would ham. 
on Shore next Morning, upwards of 3000 
| Europeans, with at lean 500 Cofrys, and a 
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number of Oiplsoyi and Peons."—JErt <y' 
Diary, Ac., in App. to A Letter to a Propr . 
if the JS.I. Co., London, 1760, p. 94. 

[1746.—Their strength on shore I com¬ 
pute 2000 Europeans Seapiahs and 300 
Coffrees. ” — Letter from Madras, Oct. 6, in 
Bengal Consultations. Ibid. p. 600, we have 
SaapUM.] 

1747.—“ At a Council of War held at 
Fort St. David the 25th December, 1747. 

Present:— 

Charles Floyer, Esq., Governor. 
George Gibson John Holland 
John Crompton John Rodolph de Gingens 
William Brown John Usg&te 
Robert Sanderson. 

* * * 

“It is further ordered that Captn. 
Crompton keep the Detachment under his 
Command at Cuddalore, in a readiness to 
march to the Choultry over against the 
Fort aa soon as the Signal shall l>e made 
from the Place, and then upon his firing 
two Muskets, Boats shall be sent to bring 
them here, and to leave a serjeant at 
Cuddalore Who shall conduct his Seapoys 
to the Garden Gnard, and the Serjeant 
shall have a Word by which He shall be 
received at the Garden." — Original MU. 
Proceedings (in the India Office). 

„ The Council of Fort St. David 
write to Bombay, March 16th, “if they 
could not supply us with more than 300 
Europeans, We should be glad of Five or 
Si* Hundred of the best Northern People 
their way, as they are reported to be much 
better than ours, and not so liable to 
Desertion.” 


In Conan. May 30th thoy record the 
arrival of the ships I/even, Warwick, and 
llchester, Princess Augusta, “on the 28th 
inat., from Bombay, (bringing) us a General 
from that Presidency,* as entered No. 38, 
advising of having sent us by them sundry 
stores and a Reinforcement of Men, con¬ 
sisting of 70 European Soldiers, 200 Tojxuues 
(Topaz), and 100 well-trained Seapoys, 
all of which under the command of C&pt. 
Thomas Andrews, a Good Officer. . . .” 


And under July 13tb. ". . . The Re¬ 
inforcement of Sepoys having arrived from 
Tellicherry, which, with those that were 
sent from Bombay, malting a formidable 
Body, besides what are still expected ; and 
as there is far greater Dependence to he 
placed on those People than on our own 
Pams . . . many of whom have a very 
weakly Appearance, Aohikd, that a General 
Review be now had of them, that all snoh 
may be discharged, and only the Choicest 
of them continued in the Service.’'—AfA. 
Records in India Office. 


1752.—. . they quitted their entrench¬ 
ments on the first day of March, 1762, and 
advances lit order of battle, taking posses¬ 
sion of a rising ground on the right, on 
' which they placed 50 Europeans; the front 




consisted of 1500 Bipeyt, and one hundred 
and twenty or thirty French. ”—Complete 
hist, of the Bar in India, 1761, pp. 9-10, 

1758-—A Tabular Statement {Mappa) of 
the Indian troops, 20th. Jan. of this year, 
shows “Corpo de BljpMs” with 1162 
“ Sipaea prompt***."— Jiosqtujo, os above. 

,, “ A stout body of near 1000 

Sepoys has been raised within these few 
days. —In Long , 134. 

[1759.—-“Boat rice extraordinary for the 
Gentoo Seapoia. . . .”— Ibid. 174. J 

1763.—“Tho Indian natives and Moors, 
who are trained in the European manner, 
are called Sepoys.”—(hw, i. 80. 

1763.—“ Major Camac . . . observes that 
your establishment is loaded with the ex¬ 
pense of more Captains than need be, 
owing to the unnecessarily making it & 
point that they should he Captains who 
command the Sepoy Battalions, whereas 
such is the nature of sepoys that it requires 
a peculiar genius and talent to be qualified 
for that service, and the Battalion should 
be given only to such who are so without 
regard to rank.”— Court’s Letter, of March 
9. In Long. 290. 

1770.—“England has at present in India 
an establishment to the amount of 9800 
European troops, and 54,000 sipahiB_well 
armed and disciplined.’’- llaynal (tr, 1777), 
i. 459. 

1774.— “Sipai sono li soldati Indian!.”— 
Della Tomha, 297. 

1778.—“La porta del Ponento della citth 
si custodiva dolii sipals soldati Indiani 
radunati da tutte le tribh, e religioni."— 
Fra Poolin'., Viaggio, 4. 

1780.- -“ Next morning the sepoy came to 
see me. ... I told him that I owed him my 
life. ... He then told me that he was not 
very rich himself, as his pay was only a 
pagoda and a half a month—and at the 
same timo drew out his purse and offered 
me a rupee. This generous behaviour, so 
different to what 1 had hitherto experienced, 
drew tears from my eyes, and I thank eq 
him for his generosity, but I would not take 
his money.’— Hon. J. Lindsay's Imprison¬ 
ment, lAves of Lindsays, iii. 274. 

1782.—“As to Europeans who run from 
their natural colours, and enter into the 
service of the country powers, I have beard 
one of the best officers the Company ever 
bad ... say that he considered them no 
otherwise than as so many Beapoys; for 
acting under blacks they became mere 
hlacks in spirit.”— Price, Some Observations, 
95-96. 

1789.- 

“ There was not a captain, nor aoarce a 

teapoy, 

Bat a Prince would depose, or a Btawin 
destroy.” 

Letter of Simpkin the Second, 4to., 8* 

1808,—“Our troops behaved adndrably; 
the sepoys astonished me.”— Fdfkftia 

u. MU ; - 7- '-/ 
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1887.—"H« wa« betrothed to the daughter 
of a Bipahte, who Mired in the mud-fort 
which they aaw at- a distance riring above 
the Jungle ."—Sir W. Scott, The aargeon’t 
Daughter, oh. xiil. 

1836.—“The native army of the E. I. 
Company. . . . Their formation took place 
in 1*57. They are usually called sepoys, 
and are light and short. n —In R. Phillips, 
A Milium of FhcU, 718. 

1881.— “As early as a.D. 1592 the chief 
of Sind bad 200 natives dressed and 
armed like Europeans: these were the first 
‘ sepoys. ’ ”— Burton’s Oamoens, A Commen¬ 
tary, ii. 445. 

The French write cipaye or cipai • 

1759.—“be quiuze mille Cipayes dont 
Tamils est cena&i composle, j’en compte 
h peu prfea huit cans sur la route da* Pondi- 
chery, chargl de sucre et de poivro et autres 
marchandises, quant aux Coulis, ils sont 
tous employee pour le mime objet ."—letter 
of Lallg to the Governor of Pondicherry, m 
LanUrriagc’s Account, p. 150. 

c. 1835-38.- 

“ 11 ns crmat ni Kriss ni zagaies, 

1) regards Thomme sans fuir, 

Et rit des hallos des cipayes 

Qui rebondiasont sur son cuir." 

Tk. Gautier, L' Hyppopotume. 

Since the conquest of Algeria the 
same word t» common m France under 
another form, viz., spdhi. But the 
Spdhl is totally different from the 
sepoy , and is in fact an irregular horse¬ 
man. With the Turks, From v^hoiu 
the word is taken, the spdhi was 
always a horseman. 

1554.—“ Aderant magnis muneribus prae- 
positi multi, odorant praetoriani enuites 
otunes Bphai, Garipigi, Ulufagi, Giamzaro- 
rum magnus numeral, sed nullus in tanto 
oonventu nobilia nisi ex suio virtutibus et 
fortibus factis.”- Busbtq, Eputolae, i. 99. 

[1562.—“The Spachi, and other orders 
of horsemen.'’ ~J. Shut*, Tiro Comm. (Tr.) 
fol. 63 re. Stunf. Diet, where many early 
instances of the word will be found.] 

1672.— “Mills ou quinze cents Bpahiz, 
tous bien Iquippls et bien mentis . . . 
terminalent touts ceste longue, magnifique, 
et pompeuse cavalcade. "—Journal d’Ant. 
Gotland, i. 142. 

1675.—“The other officers are the sardar 
(ftrdas), who commands the Janizaries 
. . . the Bpahl Ago, who oommands the 
Spahiee or TurtLih Horse."— wheeler’s 
Journal, 848. 

(1688.—“I being providentially got over 
the river before the 8ple employed V them 
could give them intelligence. — Redye*, 
IHary, Hak. Soc. i. 229.] 

1788,—“The Arab and other inhabitants 
are obliged, either by long oustom ... or 
frpa fear and compulsion, to give the 
IptfUM and their company the mtnmah 


. . . which is such a sufficient quantity at 
provision for ourselves, together with anew 
and barley for our mules and horns. "— 
•State’s Travels in Barbary, ed. 1757, p. xii. 

1786.—“Bsj&zat had two years to oollect 
his forces ... we may discriminate the 
Janizaries ... a national cavalry, the 
Spahis at modern times.”— Gibbon, oh. Ixv. 

1877. —“ The regular cavalry was also 
originally comjwsed of tribute children. 

. . . The sip&his acquired the same pre¬ 
eminence among the cavalry which the 
janissaries held among the infantry, and 
their seditious conduct rendered them much 
sooner troublesome to the Government."— 
Finlay, H. of Greet*, ed. 1877, v. 37. 

SERAI, SERTE, s. This word is 
used to represent two Oriental words 
entirely ditferent. 

•c 

a. Hind, from . Pers. sard , sardl. 
This means originally an edifice, a 
palace. It was especially used bv the 
Tartars when they began to build 
palaces. Hence Sardi, the name of 
more than one royal residence of the 
Mongol Khans upon the Volga, the 
Surra of Chaucer. The Russians re¬ 
tained the word from their Tartar 
oppressor*, but in their language tami 
has been degraded to mean ‘a shed.’ 
The word, as applied to the Palace 
of the Grand Turk, became, in the 
language of the Levantine Franks, 
strait and serraglio. In this form, os 
P. della Valle lucidly explains below, 
the “ striving after meaning ” connected 
the word with Ital. srrrato, ‘shut up’; 
and with a word serraglio perhaps 
previously existing in Italian in that 
connection. [Seraglio, according to 
Prof. Skeat (Concise Did. av.) is 
“ formed with sufbx-o^ito (L. - acultm ) 
from Late Lat. srrare, * to bar, shut in ’ 
—Lat. sera, a ‘bar, bolt’; Lat. severe, 
‘to join together.’] It is this associa¬ 
tion that has attached the meaning of 
‘women’s apartments' to the word. 
•Sara* has no such specific sense. 

But the usual modern meaning in 
Persia, and the only one in India, is 
that of a building for the acoominod*- 
tion of travellers with their pack- 
animals ; consisting of an enclosed 
yard with chambers round it. 

Recurring to the Italian use, we 
have-seen m Italy the advertisement 
of a travelling menagerie as Serraglio 
tH Helve. A friend tells us of an old 
Scotchman whose ideas must have von 
in this groove, for he used to talk of 
‘a Serragle of blackguards,* In tha 
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Diary in England of Annibale Litolfi 
of Mantua the writer says: “On 
entering the tower there is a Serraglio 
in which, from grandeur, they keep 
lions and tigers and cat-lions.” (See 
Rawdm Broum's Calendar of Papers in 
Archives of Venice, vol. vi. pt. iii. 
1557-8. App.) [The Stanf. Diet, quotes 


1648.—“A great sary or piaoe for housing 
travelling folk.”— Fan Twist, 17. 

[1754.— 1 . . one of the Seiddees (seedy) 

officers with a party of men were ‘ wtd lB 
the florroy. . . , h —Forrest , Bombay Letters, 
i. 307.] 

1782.—“ The stationary tenants of the 
Serauee, many of them women, and some 
I of them very pretty, approach the traveller 


Evelyn as using the word of a place { on his entrance, and m alluring language 
where persons are confined : 1644. “ I | describe to him the varied excellencies of 
passed by the Piazza Judea, where 


their seraglio begins ” (Diary, ed. 1872, 
i. 142).] 

c. 1584.—" At Saraium Turcis palatium 
prinoipis eat, vel aliud amplum aediticium, 
non a Czar* voce Tatarica, quae regem 
significat, dictum ; vndo Keineccius Sarag- 
liam Turcis vocari putet, ut rtyium. Nam 
alias quoque dornus, extra Sultani regiain, 
nomen hoc ferunt . . . vt nmpla Turcorum 


their several lodgings.”— Forster, Jouroti, 
ed. 1808, i. 86. 

1825.—“The whole number of lodgers 
in and about the serai, probably did not 
fall short of 500 persons. What an ad¬ 
mirable scene for an Eastern romance would 
such an inn as this afford!"— Huber, ed. 
1844, ii. 122. 

1850.—'* Ho will find that, if we omit 
only three names in the long line of the 
Delhi Emperors, the comfort and happiness 


hospitia, sive diversoria publica, quae vulgo j of the people were never contemplated by 


them; and with the exception of a few 
saraiB and bridges,—and these only on 
roads traversed by the imperial camps—he 
wilt soe nothing in which purely selfish con¬ 
siderations did not prevail .”—Sir JI. M. 
Elliot , Original Preface to Historians of 
India, Elliot, 1. xxiii. 


b. A long-necked earthenware (or 
metal) flagon for water; a goglet 
(q.v.). This is Ar. — P. fwrdhi. [This 


Caravasarias (Caravanseray) nostri vocaut." 

— Leunclavius, ed. 1650, p. 403. 

1609.—“ ... by it the great Suray, 
besides which are diuers others, both m 
the city and suburbs, wherein diuers neate 
lodgings are to be let, with doores, lockes, 
and keys to eaoh.”—H'. Finch, in Purchas, 
i 434. 

1614. —“ This term serraglio, so much 
used among us in speaking of the Grand 
Turk’s dwelling . . . has been corrupted 

into that form from the word serai, which in 1 j s ~ the dorak or kullek of Egypt, of 
their language signifies properly ‘a palace. 1 ; which 1*,^ , MiH [ E(jy])t 1871, i. 
• . . But since this word serai resembles \ ■ x 

serraio, as a Venetian would call it, or , *86.*9-1 Rives an account with lllus- 
Seraglio as we say, and seeing that the ; trations.] 

palaoe of the Turk is (serrata or) shut up ; ,, , , . . 

all round by a strong wall, and also because \ - arah having vouch* 

the women and a great pirt of the courtiers I ? ,,,ea ^ Particular favour, which is, 
dwell in it barred up anVi shut in, so it may 1 ' hf '“ ‘- e hath appointed to give me every 

perchance have selmed to some to have ! loaf f ^ 

deserved such a name. And thus the real j h« Wtt or ^ ange* . . . Soiuray is that 
term wti has been converted into mt ! Ira-flngon full of water, which the Servant 
raglio."—/ J . Mia Valle, i. 36. 

1615. —“Onely from one dayes Journey 
to another the Sophie hath caused to hoe 
erected certuine kind of great harbours, or 
huge lodgings (like hamlets) called caravan- 
sum, or mrroyea, for the benefit© of Cara- 
panes. . . — DeMontfurt, 8. 

1616. —“In this kiogdome there are no 
Innes to entertaine strangers, only in great 
Townes and Cities are raire Houses rmilt 
for their receit, which they call Btxray, not 
inhabited, where any Passenger may hane 
roonte freely, but must bring with him his 
Bedding, his Cooke, and other necessaries.” ) 

—Terry, in Purchas, ii. 1475. | 

1638.—“ Which being done we departed 
from our Rsmy (or Inno).”— W. Bruton, 

In Halt. v % 49. 


* On another ll.M. copy ©fan earlier edition than 
that quoted, sad which belonged to J on. Sesttger, 
there hi here s mote In his autograph: “ Id est 
Caesar, non cet vox Tatarica, sed Yiudlca gen 
lUyrka, ex Latino deterta.” 


that marcheth on foot before the Gentleman 
on horseback, enrrieth in his hand, wrapt 
up in a sleeve of red cloath.”— Hernier, E.T. 
114 ; [ed. Constable, 356j. 

1808.—“ We had some bread and butter, 
two surahees of water, and a bottle of 
brandy.”— Elpkinstcao-, in Life, i. 188. 

[1880.—“The best known is the gilt silver 
work of Cashmere, which is almost confined 
to the production of the water-vessels or 
sarais, copied from the clay goblets in use 
throughout the northern parts of the Pan- 
jab.”— BirdvriHd, Indusl. Arts of India, 149.) 

SERAN0, s. A native boatswain, 
or chief of a laac&r crew; the skipper 
of a small native vessel. The word is 
Pers. sarhang , ‘u commander or over¬ 
seer.’ In modern Persia it seems to 
lie used for a colonel (see Wills, 80). 

1599.—“. . . them set sail two Portu¬ 
guese vessels which were corns to Awttso 
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(luu) from the City of Goa, u occurs 
•very year. They we commanded by Cap* 
tains, with Pilots, quartermasters, clerics, 
nod other officers, who are Portuguese; 

bat manned by sailors who are Arabs, 

Turks, Indians, and Bengalis, who serve 
for so much a month, and provide them¬ 
selves under the direction and command of 
a chief of their own whom they call the 
gasaaghl, who also belongs to one of these 
nations, whom they understand, and recog¬ 
nise and obey, carrying out the orders that 
the Portuguese Captain, Master, or Pilot 
may give to the said Saranghi’ — Carletti, 
Viaggi, ii. 206. 

1690.—“ Indus quern de hoc Ludo consu- j 
lui fait scriba satis peritus ab officio in naye I 
su& dictus le aarluug, Anglich ffioatetoain 1 
sed OS On.”— Hyde, He Lni.it Orientt. in 
Syntagma, ii. 264. 

[1822. — ". ■ ■ the ghaut ayraags (a 
class of men equal to the kidnappers of 
Holland and the crimps of England). ..." 
—■ Wallace, Fifteen. Year* in India, 256. j 

SEBAPHIN- See XEBJlFIH. 

SEB.ENDIB, n.p. The Arabic, 
form of the name of Ceylon in the 
earlier Middle Ages. (See under 

CEYLON.) 

8ERINOAPATAM, n.n. The city 
which was the capital of the Kingdom 
of Mysore during the reigns of Hyder 
Ali and his son Tippoo. Written 
Hri-raiiga-pattana, meaning according 
to vulgar interpretation ‘Vishnu’s 
Town.’ But as both this and the other 
Srirangam (Seringam town and temple, 
so-called, in the Trichinopoly district) 
are on islands of the Cauvery, it is 
possible that ranga stands for Lanka-, 
and that the true meaning is ‘Holy- 
Isle-Town.’ 


[BBRPEYCH, s. Pers. sarjtech, 
sarpesh; an ornament of gold, silver 
or jewels, worn iu front of the turban j 
it sometimes consists of gold plates 
Btrung together, each plate being set 
with precious stones. Also a band of 
silk and embroidery worn round the 
turban. 

[1768.-“. • . a fillet. Thia they call a 
gllHsimh which ia wore round the turban , 
pereons of great distinction goneraMy have 
W^Btwt with precious stones. — Hanwag, 
iv. 191. 

11786.—“ Burpaishee.” See under CUL- 

on, 

11813,—“ Serpeyoh.” See under ML- 

LOT.] 


SETT; s. Properly Hind. seiK 
which according to Wilson is t he sa me 
word with the Chetti (see CHETTY) or 
Shetti of the Malabar Coast, the 

different forms being all from Skt. 
sresktha, ‘lxsat, or chief,’ sresthi, ‘the 
chief of a corporation, a merchant or 
banker.’ C. P. Brown entirely denies 
the identity of the S. Indian sfietft 
with the Skt. word (see CHETTY). 

17-10.—“The Seta being all present at the 
Board inform us that last year they dissented 
to the employment of Fillick Chund (Ac.), 
they being of a different caste; and conse¬ 
quently they could not do business with 
them.”—In Long, p. 9. 

1757.--“To the Seats Mootabray and 
Roopchund the Government of Cbanduna- 
gore was indebted a million and a half 
Rupees. (tone, ii. 188.of reprint (Bk. viii.). 

1770.— 14 As soon as an European arrived 
the Gentoos, who know mankind better 
than is commonly supposed, study his char¬ 
acter . . . and fend or procure him money 
upon bottomry, or at interest. This in¬ 
terest, which is usually 9 per cent, at this 
is higher when he is under a necessity of 
borrowing of the Cheyka. 

“ These Cheyka are a powerful family of 
Indians, who have, time immemorial, in¬ 
habited the banks of the Ganges. Their 
riches have long ago procured them the 
management of the bank belonging to the - 
Court. . . . Reigned, tr. 1777, i. 427. 
Note that by Cht.yks the Abbd means Setts. 

[1883.—“. . . from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin a security endorsed by the 
Mathura Seth is as readily convertible into 
cash as a Bank of England Note in London 
or Baris.”—/’. S. <Jroast, Mathura, 14.] 

SETTLEMENT, s. In the Land 
Revenue system of India, an estate or 
district is said to be settled, when 
instead of taking a quota of the year’s 
produce the Government has agreed 
with the cultivators, individually or 
in community, for a fixed sum to be 
jiaid at several periods of the year, 
and not liable to enhancement during 
the term of years for which the agree¬ 
ment or settlement is made. The 
operation of arranging the terns of 
such an agreement, often involving 
tedious ana complicated considerationa 
and enquiries, is known as the process 
of settlement, A Permanent Settlement is 
that iu which the annual payment ia 
fixed in perpetuity. This was intro¬ 
duced in Bengal by Lord Cornwallis 
in 1793, and does not exist except 
within that great Province, [and a few 
districts in the Benares division of 
the N.W.P., and in Madras.] 
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[SEVEN PAGODAS, mp. The 

Tam. MavaUipuram, Ski. Mahabali- 
pura, ‘the City of the Great Bali,’ 
a place midway between Sadras ana 
Covelong. But in one of the inscrip¬ 
tions (about 620 a.d.) a King, whose 
name is said to have been Araara, is 
described as having conquered the 
chief of the Mahamalla race. Malla 
was probably the name of a powerful 
highland chieftain subdued by the 
Cnalukyans. (See Orole, Man. of 
Chingleput , 92 seq.). Dr. Oppert (Ortg. 
Inhabit ., 98) takes the name to be de¬ 
rived from the Malla or Palli race. 


SEVEN SISTERS, or BROTHERS. 

The popular name (Hind, sdt-bhdi) of 
a certain kind of bird, about the size 
of a thrush, common throughout most 
parts of India, Malaeocercus terricolor, 
Hodgson, ‘Bengal babbler’ of Jerdon. 
The latter author gives the native 
name as Seven Brothers, which is the 
form also given in the quotation below 
from Tribes on My Frontier. The bird 
is so named from being constantly 
seen in little companies of about that 
number. Its characteristics are well 

5 iven in the quotations. See also 
erdon't Birds (Godwin-Austen’s ed., 
ii. 69). In China certain birds of 
starling kind are called by the Chinese 
pa-ha, or “ Eight Brothers,” for a like 
reason. See Collingtoood’a Rambles of a 
Naturalist, 1868, p. 319. (See MYRA) 


1878. — “The Seven Sisters pretend to 
feed on insect*, but that is only when they 
cannot get peas . . . sad-coloured birds 
hopping about in the dust, and incessantly 
talking whilst they hop ”— Ph. Robinson, 
In My Indian Garden, 30-31. 


1883.—“. . . the Satbhai or 'Seven 
Brothers’ . . . are too Shrewd and knowing 
to he made fan of. . . . Among themselves 
they will quarrel by the hour, and bandy 
fool language like fishwives ; but let a 
stranger treat one of their number with 
disrespect, and the other six are in arms 
atonoa. . . . Bach Presidency of India has 
its own branch of this strange family. Here 
(at Bombay) they are brothers, and in Bea¬ 
my they are sisters; bat everywhere, like 
Werdsworth’s opinion&tive child, they are 
•even."— Tribe* on My Frontier, 148. 


SEVERNDROOG, n.p. A some¬ 
what abfturd corruption, which has 
been applied to two forts of some 
fame, viz,; 

a. Swxirna-druga, or Suwandrug, on 
tine west coast, about 78 m. below 


Bombay (Lat. 17* 48' N.). It was taken 
in 1766 by a small naval force from 
Tulail Angria, of the famous piratical 
family. [For the commander of the 
expedition, Commodore James, and his 
monument on Shooter’s Hill, see 
Douglas, Bombay and W. India, i. 117 
seg.) 

b. Savandrug; a remarkable double 
hill-fort in Mysore, standing on a 
two-topped bare rock of granite, which 
was taken bv Lord Cornwallis’s army 
in 1791 (Lat. 12° 66'). [Wilks {Hid. 
Sketches, Madras reprint, i. 228, ii. 
232) calls it Savendy Droog, and Sawn- 
droog .] 

SETOHELLE ISLANDS, n.p. A 
cluster of islands in the Indian Ocean, 
politically subordinate to the British 
Government of Mauritius, lying be- 
between 3° 40* St 4° b& S. Lat., and 
about 950 sea-miles east of Mombas on 
the E. African coast. There are 29 
or 30of the Seychelles proper, of which 
Mah4, the largest, is about 17 m. long 
by 3 or 4 wide. The principal 
islands are granitic, and rise “in the 
centre of a vast plateau of coral ” of 
some 120 m. diameter. 

These islands are said to have been 
visited by Soares in 1506, and were 
known vaguely to the Portuguese 
navigators of the 16th century as the 
Seven Brothers (0s sets Irmanos or 
Hermanos), sometimes Seven Sisters 
(Sets Irmanos), whilst in Delisle's Map 
of Asia (1700) we have l»oth “les Sept 
Frferes” and “les Sept Socnrs.” Ad¬ 
joining these on the W. or S.W. we 
And also on the old maps a group 
called the Almirantes, and this group 
has retained that name to the present 
day, constituting now an appendage 
of the Seychelles. 

The islands remained uninhabited, 
and apparently unvisited, till near the 
middle of the 18th century. In 1742 
the celebrated Mah4 de la Ekrardonnaia, 
who was then Governor of Mauritius 
and the Isle of Bourbon, despatched 
two small vessels to explore the islands 
of this little archipelago, an expedi¬ 
tion which was renewed by Lazare 
Picault, the commander of one of the 
two vessels, in 1774, who gave to the 
principal island the name of Mahd, 
and to the group the, name of llts de 
Bourdonnais, for which He* MaM 
(which is the name given in the 
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Neptune Orientate of D’Apres de 
Manneville, 1776, pp. 89-38, and the 
charts), seems to have been substituted. 
Whatever may have been La Bour- 
donnais* plans with respect to these 
islands, they were interrupted by his 
engagement in the Indian campaigns 
of 1746-48, and his government of 
Mauritius was never resumed. In 
1766 the Sieur Morph ey (Murphy ?), 
commander of the frigate he uerjf, 
was sent by M. Magon, Governor of 
Mauritius and Bourbon, to take posses¬ 
sion of the Island of Mahd. But it 
seems doubtful if any actual settlement 
of the islands by the French occurred 
till after 1769. [See the account of 
the islands in Own's Narrative , ii. 15B 
seqq.] \ 

A questiou naturally has suggested I 
itself to us as to how the group caiue by ; 
the name of the Seychelles Islands ; and 
it is one to which no trustworthy 
answer will he easily found in English, 
if at all. Even French works of pre¬ 
tension (e.g. the Didionnaire de la 
Baum) are found to state that the 
islands were named after the “ Minister 
of Marine, Herault de Sdcliclles, who 
was eminent for his services and his 
able administration. He was the first 
to establish a French settlement there.” 
This is quoted from La Rousse; but 
the fact is that the only man of the 
name known to fame is the Jacolun 
and friend of Danton, alone with 
whom he perished by the guillotine. 
There never was a Minister of Marine 
so allied! The name Sdchclles first 
(so far as we can learn) appears in 
the Hydrographic Frangaise ot Belin, 
1767, where in a map entitled Carte 
rdduite du Canal de Mozambique the 
islands are given as Les lies Sdcheyles, 
with two enlarged plans en cartouche 
of the Pott de Sdcheylee. In 1767 also 
Ohev. de Grenier, commanding the 
Heart du Berger , visited the Islands, 
and in his narrative states that he had 
with him the chart of Picault, “envoyd 
par La Bourdonnais pour reconnoitre 
les Mes des Sept Fibres, Usquelles ant 
did depuit nommde Hes MaM et en suite 
ilae Sdchellw-” We have not been 
able to learn by whom the latter name 
was given, but it was probably by 
Mon hey of the Cerf: for among 
Dairymple’s Charts (pub. 1771), there 
is a “Plan of (he Harbour a^acent to 
Bat River on (he Island Seychelles, 
from, a French plan inode in 1766, 


published by Beilin.” And there can 
be no doubt that the name was. be¬ 
stowed in honour of Moreau de Sey¬ 
chelles, who was ContrOleur-Gdndral 
des Finances in France in 1754-56, i.e. 
at the very time when Governor Magon 
sent Capt. Morphey to take possession. 
One of the islands again is called 
Silhouette, the name of an official who 
had been Commissaire du rot prig la 
Compagnie des hules, and succeeded 
Moreau de S4chelles as Controller of 
Finance ; and another is called Praslin, 
apparently after the Due de Choiseul 
Fraslin who was Minister of Marine 
from 1766 to 1770. 

The exact date of the settlement of 
the islands we have not traced. We 
can only say that it .must have been 
between 1769 and 1772. The quota¬ 
tion lx.dow from the Abbe Rochon 
shows that the islands were not settled 
when he visited them in 1769; whilst 
I that from Capt. Neale shows that they 
were settled before his visit in 1772. 
It will be seen that both Rochon and 
Neale sneak of Mahe as “the island 
Seychelles, or Secheyles," as in Beliu's 
chart of 1767. It seems probable that 
the cloud under which La Bourdonnais 
fell, on his return to France, must 
have led to the suppression of his 
name in connection with the group. 

The islands surrendered to the 
English Commodore Newconie in 1794, 
and were formally ceded to England 
with Mauritius in 1815. Seychelles 
appears to l>e an erroneous English 
selling, now however become estab¬ 
lished. (For valuable assistance in 
the preceding article we are indebted 
to the courteous conununications of 
M. James Jackson, Librarian of the 
Society dc Geographic at Paris, and of 
M. G. Marcel of the BibliothhqM 
Nationals. And see, besides the works 
quoted here, a paper by M. Elie Pujot, 
in L’Explorateur, vol. iii. (1076) pp. 
523-526). 

The following passage of Pyrard 
probably refers to the Seychelles: 

o. 1610.—“Le Roy (des Maldives) enuOya 
par deux foys vn tres expert pQote pour 
alter deaconvrir vne certains isle nommla 
poilouoys, qui leur eat presque ioooana#. 
... Ib diaent auaei que le diable tee y 
tourmentoit visiblement, et que pour l*bw 
elle est fertile en toutes senses de fraeta,. 
•t mesne ib out opinion que oee gras Cocoa 
medicinaux qui sent si ohen-lk an vjaanant.. 
. . . KUe eat sous la hauteur de dix dererfe 
au deth de b Hgne et anuiron. aix vmgt 
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Ueutis des Maldiuea. . . (see COCODE- 
XEB ).—Pyrard de Laval, i. 212. [Aim we 
Mr. Gray's note in Halt. Soo. ed. i. 296, 
where he explains the word pullouoys in the 
above Quotation as the Malay pnto, 'an 
island,* Mold F6l&vaki.\ 

1769.—"The principal places, the situation 
of which f determined, are the Beoheylee 
the flat of Cargados, the Salha du 
Maha, the island of Diego Garcia, and the 
Adu isles. The island Secheyles has an 
exceedingly good harbour. . . . This island 
is covered with wood to the very summit of 
the mountains. ... In 1769 when I spent a 
month here in order to determine its position 
with the utmost exactness, Secheyles and 
the adjacent isles were inhabited only by 
monstrous crocodiles; but a small establish* 
ment has since been formed on it for the 
cultivation of cloves and nutmegs.”— Voyage 
to Madagascar and the E. Indie* by the A bot 
Rodion, E.T., London, 1792, p. liii. 

1772.— “The island named Seychelles is 
inhabited by the French, and has a good 
harbour. ... I shall here deliver my 
opinion that these islands, where we now 
are, are the Three Brothers and the adjacent 
islands ... as there are no islands to tho 
eastward of them in these latitudes, and 
many to the westward.” — Capt. Neale* 
Pottage from Bmcoolen to the Seychelles 
Inlands in the Swift Grab. In Dunn’s 
IHm-tont, ed. 1780, pp.-225, 232. 

[1901.—“ For a man of energy, persever¬ 
ance, and temperate habits, Seychelles 
affords as good an opening as any tropical 
colony.”— Report of Administrator, in Timer, 
Oct. 2.j 

SHA, SAH, s. A merchant or 
1 tanker; often now attached as a 
surname. It is Hind, sdh and sdhu 
from Skt. sddhu, ‘perfect, virtuous, re* 
spec table’ (‘priidhomme.’). See SOW- 
GAB. 

[C..1809.— . . the peoplo hero called 
Mahajans (Mahajun), Sahu, and Bahariyas, 
liv© by lending ibodsv."— iscteiWH nfiTnil- 
ton, & Indin, n. 573. J 

SHAHBA8H! inter}. ‘Well done!’ 
‘Bravo!’ Pers. Shdh-bdsh. ‘Rex 
fias! ’ * [Rather shdd-bdsh, 1 Be joyful.’] 

o. 1610.—“Le Roy fit rencontre de moy 
... me disant vn mot qui est common 
eu„toute l’fnde, h aavoir Babats, qui veut 
dir© grand mercy, et sort auasi a loner vn 
botntne pour quelque chose qu’il a bien 
fait .”—Pyrard de Laval, i. 224. 

[1843.~k" I was awakened at night from a 
sound sleep by the repeated MtiuM! mdh / 
ttOhsi from the residence of the thanndar.” 
— Davidson, Travels in Upper India, i. 209. J 


• » At pueri I lid antes, Ret eris, alunt, 
At recte tecies.”— Her. ftp. 1.1. 


SHABUNDER, a. Pen. Shdh- 
bandar, lit. ‘King of the Haven,’ 
Harbour-Master. This was the title 
of an Officer at native ports all over 
the Indian seas, who was the chief 
authority with whom foreign traders 
and ship-masters had to transact. He 
was often also head of the Customs. 
Hence the name is of prominent and 
frequent occurrence in the old narra¬ 
tives. Portuguese authors generally 
write the word Xabander; ours Slut- 
bunder or Sabundar. The title is not 
obsolete, though it does not now exist 
in India; the quotation from Lane 
shows its recent existence in Cairo, 
[and the Persians still call their 
Consuls Shdh-bandar ( Burton, Ar. 
Nights, iii. 168)} In the marine 
Malay States the Shdbandar was, and 
probably is, an important officer of 
State. The passages from Lane and 
from Tavernier show that the title 
was not confined to seaports. At 
Aleppo Thevenot (1663) calls the 
corresponding official, perhaps by a 
mistake, ‘ Scheik Bandar’ ( Voyages , 
iii. 121). [This is the office which 
King Mihrjan conferred upon Sindliad 
the Seaman, when he made him “his 
agent for the port and registrar of all 
snips that entered the harbour” 
(Burton, iv. 351)]. 

c. 13f>0.—“ The chief of all the Musulmamt 
in thiseity (Kaulam —see QUILON) is Mahom- 
med Shflhband&r. "—Ilm. Jiatuta, iv. 100. 

o. 1639.—“ This King (of the Batas) under¬ 
standing that I had brought him a Letter 
and a Present from the Captaiu of Malaca, 
caused me to be entertained by the Xabait- 
dar, who is he that with absolute Power 
governs all the affairs of the Army."— Pinto 
(orig. cap. xv.), in f Hogan’s Transl. p. 18. 

1552. —“ And he who most insisted on this 
was a Moor, Xab&ndar of the Guaarates" 
(at Malacca).— Castcmheda, ii. 359. 

1553. —“A Moorish lord called Babayo 
(Sabaio) ... as soon as he knew that 
our ships belonged to the people of these 

S arta of Christendom, desiring to have oon- 
rmation on the matter, sent for a certain 
Polish Jew who was in his service as Bha- 
handar (Aabandar), and asked him If he 
knew of what nation were the people who 
came in these ships. . . .’’—Barrot, I. iv, 11. 

1561.—“. . . a boatman, who, however, 
called himself Xahandar. ’’—Correa, Lendat, 
ii. 80. 

1599.—“ The Babandar took* off my Hat, 
and put a Roll of white linnen about my 
head. . . J. Davis, in Purchas, i. 12. 

[1004.—“Sabtadar." Bee under BUBO.I 
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1606.—“ Then Mine the Babendor with 
light, and brongbt the General I to his house.” 
— Middleton's Voyage, E. (4). 

1610.—“The Bab&nder and the Governor 
of Mancock (a place sdtuated by the River). 

. . —Peter Williamson Floris , in Purchas, 

i. 322. 

[1616. —“The opinion of the Sabi&dour 
shall be taken.”— Potter, Letters, iv. 79.] 

o. 1650.—“Coming to Goloonda, I found 
that the person whom I had left in trust 
with my chamber was dead : but that which 
1 observ’d most remarkable, was that 1 
found the door seal’d with two Seals, one 
being the Cadi's or chief Justice’s, the other 
the Sha-Bander's or Provost of the Mer¬ 
chants.”— Tavernier , E.T. Pt. ii. 136 ; [ed. 
Ball, ii. 70]. 

1673.—“The 8hawbunder has his Gran¬ 
deur too, as well as receipt of Custom, for 
which he 'pays the King yearly 22,000 
Thomands." — Fryer, 222. 

1688.—“ When we arrived at Achin, I 
was carried before the Sh&bander, the chief 
Magistrate of the City. . . .”— Dampier, i. 
502. 

1711.—“ The Duties the Honourable Com¬ 
pany require to lie paid here on Goods are 
not'above one fifth Part of what Is paid 
to the Shabander or Custom-Master.”— 
Isockyrr, 223. 

1726.—Valentyn, v. 313, giveB a list of 
the Sjahbandara of Malakka from 1641 to 
1725. They are names of Dutchmen. 


[1727. — “ Shawb&ndaar.” See under 
TENASSERIM.] 

1769.—“ I have received a long letter 
from the Shahsada, in which he complains 
that you have begun to carry on a large 
trade in salt, and betel nut, and refuse to 
pay the duties on those articles . . . which 
practice, if continued, will oblige him to 
throw up his post of Sh&hbunder Droga 
(paroga)."— W. Hastings to the Chief at 
uaoca, in Van Sittart, i. 5. 

1768.—“. . . two or three days after my 
arrival (at Batavia), the landlord of tho 
hotel where 1 lodged told me he had been 
ordered by the shebandar to let me know 
that iny carriage, as well as others, must 
stop, if I should meet the Governor, or any 
of the council; but I desired bim to ac¬ 
quaint the afcebandar that 1 could not 
consent to perform any such ceremony." 
— Capt. Carteret, quoted by transl. of Sta- 
vorinvs, i. 281. 

1796.—“The descendant of a Portuguese 
family, named Jaunsee, whose origin was 
very low , . . was invested with the im¬ 
portant office of Sfcawbunder, or intendant 
of the port, and receiver of the port cus¬ 
toms.”—<Sym«, p. 160. 

188?.—“The Seyd Mohammad El Mah- 
roookee, the Shahbendar (chief of the 
Merchants of Cairo) hearing of this event, 
suborned a common fellah. . . ."—Lam's 
Mw Egyptians, ed. 1837, i. 167. 

3 F 


BHADDOOK, s. This name 

E roperly belongs to the West Indies, 
avmg been given, according to 
Grainger, from that of the English¬ 
man who first brought the fruit 
thither from the East and who Was, 
according to Crawfurd, an interloper 
captain, who traded to the Archipelago 
about the time of the Revolution, ana 
is mentioned by his contemporary 
Dampier. The fruit is the same as the 
pommelo (q.v.). 'And the name appears 
from a modern quotation below to be 
now occasionally used in India. 
[Nothing definite seems to be known 
of this Capt. Shaddock. Mr. R, C. A. 
Prior (7 ser. N. d* Q., vii. 375) writes: 
“Lunan, in l Hortus Jamaicensis ,’ voL 
ii. p. 171, says, ‘This fruit is not near 
so large as the shaddock, which re¬ 
ceived its name from a Capt. Shaddock, 
who first brought the plant from the 
East Indies.’ The name of the captain 
is believed to have been Shattock, one 
not uncommon in the west of Somerset¬ 
shire. Sloane, in his ‘Voyage to 
Jamaica/ 1707, vol. i. p. 41 says, ‘The 
seed of this was first brought to 
Barbados by one Capt. Shaddock, 
commander of an East Indian ship, 
who touch’d at that island in lus 
passage to England, and left its seed 
there.”’ Watt (Earn. Diet. ii. 349) 
remarks that the Indian vernacular 
name BatAvi ntbu , ‘Batavian lime,’ 
suggests its having been originally 
brought from Batavia.) 

[1754.—“. . . pimple-noses (pommelo), 
called in the West Indies, Chadocks, a very 
fine large fruit of the citron-kind, but of four 
or five times its size. . . — Ives, 19.] 

1764.— 

“Nor let thy bright impatient flames de¬ 
stroy 

The golden Shaddock, the forbidden 
fruit. . . .’’— Grainger, Bk. I. 

1803.—“The Shaddock, or pumpelraos 
(pommelo), often grows to the size of a 
man’s head.”— Percnal's Ceylon, 313. 

[1832.—“ Several trays of ripe fruits of 
the season, viz., kuroootaha (zhadook), 
kabooza (melons). . . . ”— Mrs. Meer Hasson 
Ali, Observations, i. 365.] 

1878.—“. . . the splendid Shaddock that, 
weary of ripening, lays itself upon the 
ground and swells at earn. . . —7a My 

Indian Garden, 50. 

[1898.— 

“ He has stripped my rails of the shaddock 
frails and the green nnripened pine." 

| R. Kipling , Barnet Room Ballads, p. 190.1 
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SHADS (TABLE-SHADE. 
WALL-SHADE), a. A glass guard 
to protect a candle or simple oil-lamp 
from the wind. The oldest form, in 
use at tiie beginning of tbe last 
century, was a tall glass cylinder 
which stood on the table, the candle¬ 
stick and candle being placed bodily 
within in. In later days the universal 
form has been that of an inverted 
dome fitting into the candlestick, 
which has an annular socket to receive 
it. The t call-shade is a bracket at¬ 
tached to the wall, bearing a candle 
or cocoa-nut oil lamp, protected by 
such a shade. In the wine-drinking 
days of the earlier part of last century 
it was sometimes the subject of a 
challenge, or forfeit, for a man to 
empty a wall-shade filled with claret. 
The second quotation below gives a 
notable description of a captain’s outfit 
when taking the field m the 18th 
century. 

1780.—“Borrowed last Month by a Per¬ 
son or Persons unknown, out of a private 
Gentleman’s House near the Esplanade, a 
very elegant Pair of Candle Shades. Who¬ 
ever wifi return‘the same will receive a 
reward of 40 Sicca Rupees. — N.B. The 
Shades have private maria.”— Hicky’s Bengal 
Gazette, April 8. 

1789.—“ His tent is furnished with a good 
large bed, mattress, pillow, Ac., a few camp- 
stools or chairs, a folding table, a pair of 
for his candles, six or seven trunks 
with table equipage, his stock of linen (at 
least 34 shuts) ; some dozens of wine, 
brandy, and gin; tea, sugar, and biscuit; 
and ahamper of live poultry and his milch- 
goat.”— Munro’s Narrative^ 186. 

1817 .—“ 1 am now finishing this letter by 
candle-light, with the help of a handker¬ 
chief tied over the Shade. —T. J funro, in 
Life, i. 511. 

[1888.—“ We brought carpets, and chande¬ 
liers, and wall shades (the great staple 
commodity of Indian furniture), from Cal¬ 
cutta. . . — Miss Eden, Up the Country, 

2nd ed. i 182.} 


BHAOBEEH, a. This English word, 
—French chagrin; Ital. zigrino; Mid. 
High Qer. Zager, — comes from the Pers. 
•Sgurt, Turk, sdghri, meaning properly 
the croupe or quarter of a horse, from 
which the peculiar granulated leather, 
also called sdghrl in the East, was 
made. Dies considers the 
French (and English adopted) chagrin 
in tile sense of vexation to be tbe same 
word, as certain hard skins prepared 
in this way were used as files, and 


SHALES, SHAZOO. 

hence the word is used figuratively for 
gnawing vexation, as (he states) the 
Ital. Uma also is (Etym. WorterhucL ed. 
1861, ii. 940).„ He might have added 
tbe figurative origin of tribulation. 
[This view is accepted by the N.E.D.-, 
but Prof. Skeat (Concise Diet.) denies 
its correctness.] 

1668.—“. . . h Alep ... on y travaillo 
aussi bien qu’h Damns le sagri, qui set oe 
qu’onappelfe chagrin on France, maial’oo 
en fait une bien plus grande quantity en 
Perse. ... La sagri sa fait de croupe 
d’&ne,” kc.—Thevenot, Voyages, iii. 115-116. 

1862. —“ Baghree, or Keemookt, Hone or 
Ass-Hide.” — Punjab Trade Report, App. 
oexx.; [For an account of the manufacture 
of kimubht, see Hoey, Mon. on Trades and 
Manufactures of N. India, 94.] 

SHAITAN, Ar. ‘The Evil One; 
Satan.’ Shaitdn kd bhdi, 'Brother of 
the Arch-Enemy,’ was a title given to 
Sir C. Napier by the Amirs of Sind 
and their followers. He was not the 
first great English soldier to whom 
this title had been applied in the 
East. In the romance of Cetur de 
Lion, when Bichard entertains a de¬ 
putation of Saracens by serving at 
table the head of one of their brethren, 
we are told: 

“ Every man sat stylle and pokyd othir; 
They saide i ' This is the Thvelyt brother. 
That sles our men, and thus horn eetes. . ." 
[c. 1630. —“But a Mountebank or Imposter 
is nick-named Bhiten. Tabib, i.e. the Devil’s 
Chiruigion.” — Sir T. Herbert, ed. 1677, 
p. 804. 

1753. — “ God preserve me from the 
Bcheithan Alragim.”— Ramsay, iii. 90.] 

1863. —“Not many years ago, an eccen¬ 
tric gentleman wrote from Sikkim to the 
Secretary of tbe Asiatic Sooiety in Calcutta, 
stating that, on the snows of the mountains 
there were found certain mysterious foot¬ 
steps, more than 30 or 40 paces asunder, which 
the natives alleged to be Shaitan's- the 
writer at the same time offered, if Govern¬ 
ment would give him leave of absence for a 
certain period, etc., to go and trace the 
author of these mysterious vestiges, and 
thus this strange creature wotild be die- 
covered without any expense to Government, 
Tbe notion of catching Shaitan without any 
expense to Government was a sublime piece 
of Anglo-Indian tact, but the offer was not 
accepted."— Sir H. Yule, Motes to trior 
Jaraanus, 87. 

ttWAT.im, 8HALOO. wtf.tA, 
8ALLO, &c., & We nave a little 
doubt ns to the identity of nil these 
words; the two latter occur in old 
works an names of cotton stalls j the 
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first two (Shakespear and Fallon giro 
sdlQ) are names in familiar use for a 
soft twilled cotton stuff, of a Turkey- 
red colour, somewhat resembling what 
we call, by what we had judged to be 
a modification of the word, shaloon. 
But we find that Skeat and other 
authorities ascribe the latter word to 
a corruption of Chalons , which gave 
its name to certain stuffs, apparently 
bed-coverlets of some sort. Thus in 
Chaucer; 

“With shetes and with Chalons fairs 
yspredde.”— The Rene's Tale. 

On which Tyrwhitt quotes from the 
Monaslieon, u . . . aut pannos jnctos qui 
vocantur chalons loco Uctistemii .” See 
also in Liber Albus: 

“La charge de chalouns et drape do 
Keynes. . . .—p 226, also at p. 231. 

c. 1843.—“I went then to SkCUry/U (near 
Calicut—seo CHALZA) a very pretty town, 
where they make the stuffs (qu. shall?) 
that bear its name ."—Ibn Batuta, iv. 109. 

[It is exceedingly difficult to dis¬ 
entangle the meanings and derivations 
of this series of words. In the first 
place we have saloo, Hind, s&lu, the 
Turkey-red cloth aliove described ; a 
word which is derived by Platts from 
Skt. MR, ‘a kind of astringent sub¬ 
stance,' and is perhaps the same word 
as the Tel. sdlii, ‘cloth.' This was 
originally an Indian fabric, but has 
now been replaced in the bazars by 
an English cloth, the art of dyeing 
which was introduced by French 
refugees who came over after the 
Revolution (see 7 ser. N. A Q. viii. 
485 eeq.). See PIECE-GOOD8, SALOO 
PAUTS. 


[o. 1690.-“ Silu, per piece, 3 R. to 2 M." 
-Ain, i. 94. 

[1610. — “Sallallo, blue and black.”— 
Darners, Letters, i. 72. 

[1672,—“ Salloos, made at Oulcundah, 
and brought from thence to Burnt, and go 
to England.”—In Birdwood, Report on Old 
Reamis, 62. 

J 1896.—“ Bain is another fabric of a red 
our prepared by dyeing E ng li sh cloth 
named mArHn (‘ American M in the dl dye, 
and was formerly extensively used for 
turbans, curtains, borders of female ooate 
and female drees, ”—Mohammad Uadi, Mon. 
on Dyes, 34. 

Next we have ahelah, which may 
be identical with Hind, sdd, which 
Platts connects with Skt. chela, chaila, 
‘a piece of cloth,' and defines as u a 


kind of scarf or mantle (of silk; or 
lawn, or muslin; usually composed of 
four breadths depending from the 
shoulders loosely over the body: it is 
much worn and given as a present, in 

the Dakkhan); silk turban? 1 In Hie 
Deccan it seems to be worn by men 
(Herklots, Qanoon-e-Islam, Madras re¬ 
print, 18). The Madras Gloss, gives 
sheelay, Mai. shila, said to be from 
Skt. chira, ‘a strip of cloth,* in the 
sense of clothes; and snllah, Hind. 
sela, ‘gauze for turbans.’ 

[c. 1590.—“ Shelah, from the Dek*han, 
per piece, 4 to 2 M.”— Ain, i. 95. 

[1698.—“Cheyla,” in Linn holm, i. 91. 
[1800.—“ Shillas, or thin white muslins. 

. . . They are very coarse, and are some¬ 
times striped, and then called DupatUu (aee 
DOOPUTTY).''— Buchanan, Mysore, ii. 240.] 

1809.— "The gfcalie, a long piece of 
coloured silk or cotton, is wrapped round 
the waist in the form of a petticoat, which 
leaves part of one leg bare, whilst the other 
is covered to the ancle with long and 
graceful folds, gathered up in front, so as 
to leave ono end of the snails to cross the 
breast and form a drapery, which is some¬ 
times thrown over the head as a veil.”— 
Marta Graham, 3. [But, as Sir H. Yule 
suggested, m this form the word may 
represent Sane ] 

1813.—“ Red Shellaa or Ballots. . . 
Mtlbume, i. 124. 

[ „ “ His ahela, of fine cloth, with a 
silk or gold thread border. . . .”— -Trane, 
Lit. Soc. Bo. iii. 219 **/. 

r1900,—“Bela DupaUa —worn by men over 
shoulders, tucked round waist ends h a ngi ng 
in front . . plain body and borders richly 
ornamented with gold thread; white, yellow, 
and green; worn in full drees, sometimes 
merely thrown over Bbouldera, with the 
ends hanging in front from either ahbolder? 
— Yusuf Alt, Mon. on Silt, 72. 

The following may represent the 
same word, or be perhaps connected 
with P.—H. chilla, *a Selvage, gold 
threads in the border of a turban, &c? 

[1610.—“ Tiyll, the oorge, Ra 70."— 
Danvers, Letters, t. 72.] 

1616.—“820 pieces red seise.”—Pfeifer, 
Letters, iv. 129. The same word ia used by 
docks, Diary, Hak. Soc. i, 4.] 

BHAMA, s. Hind, thdmd JSkt. 
sydma, ‘black, dark-coloured.*] A 
favourite song-bird and cage-bird, 
Kitta cinda maervra, Qmel. “In com 
finement it imitates the notes of other 
birds, end of various animala with 
ease and accuracy ” (Jsrdon). Thehoag 
tail seems to indicate the identity of 
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this bird rather than the maind (see 
MYNA) with that described by Aelian. 
[Mr. M'Crindle (Invasion of India*, 
186) favours the identification of the 
bird with the Afa*W.] 

e. a.d. 250.—“There is another bird found 
among the Indians, which is of the size of 
a starting. It is particoloured; and in 
imitating the voice of man it is more 
loquacious and clever than a parrot. But 
it does not readily bear confinement, and 
yearning for liberty, and longing for inter* 
course with its kind, it prefers hunger to 
bondage with fat living. The Macedonians 
who dwell among the Indians, in the city 
of Bucdphala and thereabouts . . . coll the 
bird Ktpiclwv Taily ’); and the name arose 
from the fact that the bird twitches his tail 
just like a wagtail.”— Aelian, de Nat. Anim. 
xvi. 3. 

SHAMAN, SHAMANISM, a. 

Thqse terms are applied in modern 
times to superstitions of the kind that 
connects itself with exorcism and 
“devil-dancing” as their most promi¬ 
nent characteristic, and which are 
found to prevail with wonderful 
identity of circumstance among non- 
Caucasian races over parts of the earth 
moat remote from one another ; not 
only among the vast variety of Indo- 
Chinese tribes, but among the Dra- 
vidian tribes of India, the Veddahs of 
Ceylon, the races of Sil>eria, and the 
red nations of N. and S. America. 
“Hinduism has assimilated these 
‘ prior superstitious of the sons of 
Tur,’ as Mr. Hodgson calls them, in 
the form of Tantrika mysteries, whilst, 
in the wild performance of the Danc¬ 
ing Dervishes at Constantinople, we 
See, perhaps, again, the infection of 
Turanian blood breaking out from the 
very heart of Mussulman orthodoxy ” 
(see Notes to Marco Polo, Bk. II. 
ch. 00). The characteristics of Sha¬ 
manism is the existence of certain 
sooth-sayers or medicine-men, who 
profess a special art of dealing with 
the mischievous spirits who are sup¬ 
posed to produce illness and other 
calamities, and who invoke these 
spirits and ascertain the means of 
appeasing them, in trance produced by 
fantastic ceremonies and convulsive 
dancings. 

The immediate origin of the term 
is the title of the spirit-conjuror in 
the Tunguz language, which is shaman , 
in that of the Manchus becoming sa- 
man, pi. samasa. But then in Chinese 
Ska-mdn or Shi-mdn is used for a 


Buddhist ascetic, and this would seem, 
to be taken from the Skt. sramana, 
Pali samuna. Whether the Tanguz 
word is in any way connected with 
this or adopted from it, is a doubtful 
question. W. Schott, who has treated 
the matter elaborately (Uber dm Dop - 
pelsinn des IVortes Schamane und titter 
dm tungmichen Sehamanen-CWftw am 
Hofe tier Mandjn Katsern, Berlin 
Akad. 1842), finds it difficult to suppose 
any connection. We, however, give a 
few quotations relating to the two 
words in one series. In the first two 
the reference is undoubtedly to Buddh¬ 
ist ascetics. 

o. u.c. 320.—‘‘ Tour St Sapfideat, rodt 
pie ivriporarovs ‘TXo/3/odj (prjolv iropd- 

rOai, fwvras iv rait CXats Airo tpoWtoe 
sal Kdpir&r aypiuv, itrdrjraf S' *X (l¥ drb 
<p\cmv StvSpiiuv, atppoSiatuiy X W P^ Ka ^ 
ofeov.”—From Megasthenes, in Strabo, xv. 

c. 712.—“ All tho B&m&nia assembled 
and sent a message to BajhrA, saying, “ W© 
are ndsiJr devotees. Our religion is one of 
peace and quiet, and fighting and slaying is 
prohibited, as well as all kinds of shedding 
of blood .”—Chit eh NAma, in Ktliot, i. 158. 

1829 .—“Kami is tho Mongol name of 
the spirit-conjuror or sorcerer, who beforo 
the introduction of Buddhism exercised 
among the Mongols tho office of Bacrificer 
and Priest, as he still does among the 
Tunguzes, Maujus, and other Asiatic tribes. 

. . . in Eurojw they are known by the 
Tunguz name Bchamam; among the Manjus 
as Banian, and among the Tibetans as 
HI aba. The Mongols now call them with 
contempt and abhorrence Boh or Birghr, i.r. 

‘ So.-cerer,’ ‘ Wizatd,' and the women who 
give themselves to the like fooleries Udu- 
gun." — 1. J Sehmidl, Notes to Saruing Setzen, 
p. 416. 

1871. — “Among Siberian tribes, the 
shamans select children liable to convulsions 
as suitable to be brought up to the profession, 
which is apt to become hereditary with the 
epileptic tendencies it belongs to."— Tylar , 
Primitive, Culture. , ii. 121. 

SHAMBOGUE, a. (Janar. Aetna- 
or sdva-bkoga; shandya, ‘allowance of 
grain paid to the village accountant,' 
Skt. okoga, ‘enjoyment.’ A village 
clerk or accountant. 

[c. 1766.—“. . . this order to b© enforoed 
in tho accounts by the ihanbague."— Logan, 
Malabar, iii. 120. 

[1800.—“Shanaboga, called Shanbogue 
by corruption, and Curwtm by the Musu- 
lmans, is the village accountant."— 
Buchanan's Mysore, i. 268.] 

1801.—“When the whole kbit is ool. 
lected, the shanbogue and potail (see 
PATEL) carry it to the teshfidar's cut- 
cherry.’ — T. Munm, in Life, i. 816. 
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SHAMBBANA, SEMIANNA, a. 

Pens, shamiydna or shdmiydna [very 
doubtfully derived from Pers. thdk y 
‘ king,’ mtydna, * centre ’], an awning or 
flat tent-roof, sometimes without sides, 
but often in the present day with 
canautfl; sometimes pitched like a 
porch before a large tent; often used 
by civil officers, when on tour, to hold 
their court or office proceedings coram 
populo , and in a manner generally ac- 
cessible. [In the early records the 
word is used for a kind of striped 
calico.] 

c. 1590.—“The Sh&my&nah-awning is 
made of various sizes, but never more than 
of 12 yards square.”— Ain, i. 54. 

[1609.—" A sort of Calico here called semi- 
janes are also in abundance, it is broader 
than the Calico.”— I lancers, Letters, i. 29.] 

[1613. — "The Hector having certain 
chueckeros (chucker) of fino Semi&n chow- 
ters.”— Ibid. i. 217. In Foster, iv. 239, 

semanes.] 

1616.—“. . . there is erected a throne 
fouro foot* from the ground in the Durbar 
Court from the baoke whereof, to the place 
where the King comes out, a square of 56 
paces long, and 43 broad was rayled in, 
and covered with fair Semiaenes or 
Canopies of Cloth of Gold, Silko, or Velvet 
ioyned together, and sustained with Canes 
so covered."— Sir T. Roe, in Purch&s, i. ; 
Hak. Hoc. i. 142. 

[1676.—"We desire you to famish him 
with all things necessary for his voyage, 

. . . with bridle and sadle, Semeanoes, 
canatts (Canaut). . . ."—Forrest, Bombay 
Letters, i. 89.] 

1814.—“ I had seldom occasion to look out 
for gardens or pleasure grounds to pitch my 
tent or erect my Summiniana or Bhamyana, 
the whole country being generally a garden." 
— Forbes, Or. Mem. ii. 455 ; 2nd ea. ii. 64. 
In ii. 294 he writes Sbumeeana}. 

1857.—"At an early hour we retired to 
rest. Our beds were arranged under large 
canopies, ojten on all sides, and which are 
termed by the natives ‘ Bh&me&oahs.'"— 
M, Thornhill, Personal Adventures, 14. 

SHAMPOO, v. To knead and 
press the muscles with the view of 
relieving fatigue, &c. The word has 
now long been familiarly used in 
England. The Hind, verb is chdmpnd , 
from the imperative of which, chdmpd, 
this is most probably a corruption, as 
in the case of Bunow, Puckerow, &c. 
The process is described, though not 
named, by Terry, in 1616: “Taking 
thus their ease, thev often call their 
Barbers, who tenderly gripe and amite 
their Armes and other parts of their 
bodies instead of exercise, to stirre the 


bloud. It is a pleasing wantonnesse, 
and much valued in these hot climes.” 
fin Purchas, ii. 1476). The proce» was 
familiar to the Romans under the 
Empire, whose slaves employed in 
this way were styled tradator and 
tractatrix. [Perhaps the earliest refer¬ 
ence to the practice is in Strabo 
( McGrindU, Ancient India, 72).] But 
with the ancients it seems to have 
been allied to vice, for which there is 
no ground that we know in the Indian 
custom. 

1748.—“ Shampooing is an operation not 
known in Europe, and is peculiar to the 
Chinese, which 1 had once the curiosity to 
go through, and for which 1 paid but a 
trifle. However, had I not seen several 
China merchants shampooed before me, I 
should have been apprehensive of danger, 
even at the sight of all the different in¬ 
struments. ...” (The account is good, but 
too long for extract.)— A Voyage, to the E. 
Indies in 1747 and 1748. London, 1762, 

p. 226. 

1750-60.—"The practice of champing 
which by Hie best intelligence I could 
gather is derived from the Chinese, may 
not be unworthy jiarticularizing, as it is 
little known to the modern Europeans. ...” 
—Grose, i. 113. This writer quotes Martial, 
iii. Ep. 82, and Seneca, Epist. 66, to show 
that the practice was known in ancient 
Rome. 

1800.—“The Sultan generally rose at 
break of day: after being ch&mpoed, and 
rubbed, he washed himself, and read the 
Koran for an hour.”— Beatson, War with 
Tippoo, p. 159. 

[1810. —" Shampoeing may be compared 
to a gentle kneading of the whole person, 
and is the same operation described by the 
voyagers to the Southern and Pacific ocean.” 
— Wilks, Hist. Sketches, Madras reprint, 
i. 276.1 

,, 'Then whilst they fanned tha 
children, or ebampooed them if they were 
restless, they used to tell stories, some of 
which dealt of marvels as great as those re¬ 
corded in the 1001 Nights.”— Mrs. Sherwood, 
Autobiog. 410. 

,, “That considerable relief is ob¬ 
tained from sh&mpoing, cannot be doubted; 

I have repeatedly be .a restored surprisingly 
from severe fatigue. . . ."— Williamson, V. 
M. ii. 198. 

1813.—“ There is sometimes a voluptuous¬ 
ness in the climate of India, a stillness, in 
nature, an indescribable softness, which 
soothes the mind, and gives it up to the 
most delightful sensations: independent of 
the effects of opium, champoing, and other 
luxuries indulged in by oriental sensualists.’ 
— Forbes, Or. Mem. L 35; [2ml ed. i 25.] 

ATT A N T, n.p. The name which we 
have learned from the Burmese to 
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apply to the people who call them* 
selves the great Tai, kindred to the 
Siamese, ana occupying extensive tracts 
in Indo-China, intermediate between 
Burma, Siam, and China. They are 
the same people that have been known, 
after the Portuguese, and some of the 
early R. C. Missionaries, as Laos 
(q.v.); but we now give the name an 
extensive signification covering the 
whole race. The Siamese, who have 
been for centuries politically the most 
important branch of this race, call (or 
dia call themselves—see De la Lou- 
bbre, who is very accurate) Tai-Nor. 
or ‘Little T’ai,’ whilst they applied 
the term T’ai-Vat, or ‘Great Tai,’ to 
their northern kindred or some part 
of these ;* sometimes also calling the 
latter Tai-giU , or the ‘ Ta’i left behind.' 
The T’ai or Shan are certainly the 
most numerous and widely spread race 
in Indo-China, and innumerable petty 
Shan States exist on the borders of 
Burma, Siam, and China, more or less 
dependent on, or tributary to, their 
powerful neighbours. They are found 
from the extreme north of the Irawadi 
Valley, in the vicinity of Assam, to 
the borders of Camboja ; and in nearly 
all we find, to a degree unusual in 
the case of populations politically so 
segregated, a certain homogeneity in 
language, civilisation, and religion 
(Buddhist), which Beeras to point to 
their former union in considerable 
States. 

One branch of the race entered and 
conquered Assam in the 13th century, 
and from the name by which they 
were known, Alum or Ahum, was 
derived, by the frequent exchange of 
aspirant and sibilant, the name, just 
used, of the province itself. The most 
extensive and central Shan State, which 
occupied a position between Ava and 
Yunnan, is known in the Shan tradi¬ 
tions as Mung-Jfem, and in Burma by 
the Buddhisto-classical name of Kau- 
sdmbi (from a famous city of that 
name in ancient India) corrupted by 
a usual process into Ko-Shan-pyi ana 
interpreted to mean ‘Nine-Shan- 
States.’ Farther south were those 
T’ai States which have usually been 
eslledliAOS, and which formed several 
considerable kingdoms, going through 
many vicissitudes of power. Several 

* Ob Um nrotwbto lndtcstioa of Qmt aod Littl* 
nwl fat ttts tuition, in mniricB in nates on 


of their capitals were visited mid their 
ruins described by the late Franck 
Gamier, and the cities of these and 
many smaller States of the same race, 
all built on the same general quadran* 
gular plan, are spread broadcast over 
that part of Indo-China which extends 
from Siam north of Yunnan. 

Mr. Cushing, in the Introduction to 
his Shan Dictionary (Rangoon, 1881), 
divides the Shan family by dialectic 
indications into the Ahoms, whose 
language is now extinct, the Chinese 
Shan (occupying the central territory 
of what was Man or Kau&mbi), the 
Shan (Proper , or Burmese Shan), Lao* 
(or Siamese Shan), and Siamese. 

The term Shan is l»orrowed from 
the Burmese, in whose peculiar ortho¬ 
graphy the name, though pronounced 
Shdn, is written rham. We have not 
met with its use in English prior to 
the Mission of Col. Symes in 1795. 
It appears in the map illustrating his 
narrative, and oucc or twice in the 
narrative itself, and it was frequently 
used by his companion, F. Buchanan, 
whose papers were only published 
many years afterwards in various 
periodicals difficult to meet with. It 
was not until the Burmese war of 
1824-1826, and the active investiga¬ 
tion of our Eastern frontier which 
followed, that the name tacame popu¬ 
larly known in British India. The 
best notice of the Shuns that we are 
acquainted with is a scarce pamphlet 
lw Mr. Ney Elias, printed by the 
Foreign Dept, of Calcutta in 1876 
( Introd. Sketch of the Hist, of the Shane, 
Ac.). [The ethnology of the race is 
discussed by J. G. Scott, Upper Burma 
Gazetteer , i. pt. i. 187 seqq. Also see 
Prince Henn d'Orleans, Du Tonkin aux 
Indes, 1898; H. S. Hallett , Among the 
Shane, 1885, and A Thousand Mites on 
an Elephant, 1890.] 

Though the name as we have taken 
it is a Burmese oral form, it seems to 
be essentially a genuine ethnic name 
for the race. It is applied in the 
form Bant by the Assamese, and the 
Kakhyens; the Siamese themselves 
have an obsolete Slim (written Steyam) 
for themselves, and Sieng (Sieyang) for 
the Laos. The former word is evi¬ 
dently the Sien, which the Chinese 
used in the compound Sien-lo (for 
Siam,---see Marco Polo, 2nd ed. Bk„ 
iii. eh. 7, note 3), and from which 
we got, probably through a Malay 
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medium, our Siam (q.v.). The Bur¬ 
mese distinguish the Siamese Shans 
as Yudia (see JUDEA) Shans, a term 
perhaps sometimes including Siam 
itself. Symes gives this (through 
Arakanese corruption) as ‘ Yoodra- 
Shaau,' and he also (no doubt im¬ 
properly) calls the Manipur people 
‘Cassay Shaan ’ (see CASSAY). 


1795.—“ These events did not deter Sban- 
busn from pursuing his favourite scheme 
of conquest to the westward. The fertile 
plains and populous towns of Munnipoora 
and the Castay Shaan, attracted his am¬ 
bition."— Symet, p. 77. 

„ “ Zemee (see JANGOMAY), Sanda- 

poora, and many districts of the Yoodra 
Shaan to the eastward, were tributary, and 
governed by Chobwas, who annually paid 
homage to the Birman king.”— Ibid. 102. 


„ “Shaan, or Shan, is a very com¬ 
prehensive term given to different nations, 
some independent, others the subjects of the 
greater states.”— Ibid. 274. 

c. 1818.—. . They were assisted by 
many of the Zabod (see CHOBWA) or 
petty princes of the 8dam, subject to the 
Burmese, who, wearied by the oppressions 
and exactions of the Burmese Mandarins and 
generals, had revolted, and made common 
cause with the enemies of their cruel masters. 
. . . The war which the Burmese had to 
support with these enemies was long and 
disastrous . . . instead of overcoming the 
Sdam (they) only lost day by day the 
territories . . . and saw their princes range 
themselves . . . under the protection of the 
King of Siam. ’’—Sangermano, p. 57. 


1881.— 

“ Fie, Fie! Captain Spry ! 

You are surely in joke 
With your wires and your trams, 

Going past all the Shams 
With branches to Bam-you (see BAMO), and 
end in A-smoke." 

Ode on. the projmtd Yunnan Railway . 
Bhamo and Etvxok were names constantly 
recurring in the late Capt. Spry's railway 
projects. 


8HANBAFF, BINABATF, &c., a. 
Pers. sh&nbdft. A stuff often men¬ 
tioned in tne early narratives as an 
export from Bengal and other parts 
of India. Perhaps indeed these names 
indicate two different stuffs, as we do 
not know what they were, except that 
(as mentioned below) the einabaff was 
a fine white stuff. Slnabdff is not in 
Tuner’s Lexicon, Shinabdf is, and is 
explained as genus panni gromorit, tic 
dacripta (E. T.): “A very coarse and 
cheap stuff which they make for the 
sleeves of Labis (see CABAYA) for 
esXe. u -—Bahdr-i-*Aiam. But this can¬ 
not have been the character of the 


stuffs Bent by Sultan Mahommed 
Tughlak (as in the first quotation) to 
the Emperor of China. [Badger 
(quoted by Birdwood, Report on- Old 
Records. , 103) identifies the word with 
tdna-bdfia, ‘China-woven’ cloths.] 

1843.—“ When the aforesaid preamt came 
to the Sultan of India (from the Bmp. of 
China) ... in return for this preeent he 
sent another of greater value . . . 100 
pieces of shmnb&f, and 500 pieces of 
shinbU/'-y&n Bdtvta, iv. 3. 

1498.—“ The overseer of the Treasury 
came next day to the Captain-Major, and 
brought him 20 pieces of white stuff, very 
fine, with gold embroidery which they 
call beyramie,$ (beiramee), and other 2D 
large white stuffs, very fine, which wen* 
named sinabsioa. . . "—Coma, E.T. b. 
1A. Stanley, 197. 

[1508.-—See under 4LJOFAB.] 

1510.—" One of the Persians said: * Let 
us go to our house, that is, to CSalicui.’ I 
answered, * Do not go, for you will lose 
these fine ■jna^apb' (which were pieces of 
cloth wo carried).’ — Varthema, 269. 

1516.—“The quintal of this sugar was 
worth two ducats and a half in Malabar, 
and a good Sinabdffo was worth two 
ducats.”— Barbosa, 179. 

[ „ “Also they make other staffs which 
they call Mamonas ( MahmudUt ), others 
duguatas { dogazxsl ), others chaularu (see 
chowtars, under PIECE-GOODS), others 
sinabafas, which last are the best, and 
which the Moors hold in most esteem to 
make shirts of.”— Ibid., Lisbon ed. 362.] 


SHASTEB, s. The Law books or 
Sacred Writings of the Hindus. Prom 
Skt. xdstra, ‘a rule,’ a religious code, 
a scientific treatise. 

1612.—“. . . They have many books in 
their Latin. . . . Six of these they call 
Xastra, which are the bodies; eighteen 
which they call Purina (Poorasa), which 
are the limbs.”— Couto, V. vi. 8. 

1630.—“. . . The Banians deliver that 
this book, by them called the Shaster, or 
the Book of their written word, consisted of 
these three tracts.”— Lord's Duplay, oh. viii. 

1651. — In Rogerius, the word is every¬ 
where misprinted lasts*. 

1717.—“The six BastrangdI contain all 
the Points and different Ceremonies in 
Worship. . , Phillips's Account, 40. 

1765.—. . at the capture of Caieutta, 
A.D. 1756, 1 lost many onnoos Oenboo manu¬ 
scripts. and among them two vary oorreet 
and valuable oopios of the Qentoo flnastah.* 
—J. Z. Holwdt, Interesting SisL Events, Ac., 
2d ed., 1766, i, 8. 

1770.— “The Bhartah is looked upOnby 
some as a oomm atarv on the W a rn, aim 
by others as an original work.”— Asa n af 'ter 
1777), i. 50. 
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1770*—“The occupation ol the Bruno 

should he to read the Beids, and other 
Bhutan. "—Halhed, Oentoo Code, 30. 

[SHABTBBE, s. Hind, sdstri (see 
8HABTEB1 A man of learning, one 
who teaches any branch of Hindu 
learning, such as law. 

[1824.—“Gungadhur Shastree, the raini- 
eter of the Baroda state, . . . was murdered 
by Trimbuckjee under circumstances which 
left no doubt that the deed was perpetrated 
with the knowledge of Bajerow.”— Malcolm, 
Central India, 2nd ed. i. 307.] 

SHAWL, s. Pers. and Hind, shdl, 
also doshdla , ‘a pair of shawls.’ The 
Persian word is perhaps of Indian 
origin, from Skt. savala, ‘variegated.’ 
Sir George Birdwood tells us that he 
has found among the old India records 
“ Carmania shells ” and “Carmania 
shawools,” meaning apparently Ker- 
mdn shawls. He gives no dates un¬ 
fortunately. [In a book of 1685 
he finds “Shawles Carmania” and 
“Carmania Wool] ” ; in one of 1704, 

41 Cha wools ” ( Report on Old Records, 27, 
40). Carmania goats are mentioned 
in a letter in Forrest , Bombay Letters , 
i. 140.] In Meninski (published in 
1680) shdl is defined in a way that 
shows the humble sense of the word 
originally: 

“Panni vilioros qui partim albi, parti m 
dneritii, partim nigri esse solent ex lana 
et pillifl caprinis; hujusmodi pannum seu 
telam injiciunt humeris Dervisii . . . instar 
stolae aut pallii.” To this he adds, 

“ Datur etiam sdricea ejusmodi tela, fere 
instar nostri multitii, sive simplicis she 
dupiio&ti." For this the 2nd edition a 
century later substitutes: “fihdl t-Hindi” 
(Indian shawl). “Tela sericea sn’otilissima 
ex India adferri solita.” 

c. 1590.—“In former times shawls were 
often brought from Kashmir. People folded 
them in four folds, and wore them for a very 
long time. . . . His Majesty encourages 
in every possible way the {shAl-btitfi) manu¬ 
facture of shawls in Kashmir. In Lahrir 
alsq there are more than 2000 workshops.” 

— Ain i. 92. [Also see ed. Jarrett, ii. 
349, 355.] 

c. 1865.—“ I Is mettent sur eux a ton to 
saison, loraqu'ils sortent, une Chal, qui est 
one maniera de toilette d’une laine tres-ftno 
qm se fait a Gachmlr. Ces Chals ont 
environ deux aunes (the old French a une, 
nearly $j[ inches English) de long sur une 
de large. On lea achate vingt-ciuq ou trente 
Pens m elles sont fines. II y en a mfoie qui 
oofitent cinquaQte 6cus, saais ce aont lea 
trfa-fines,”— Thevenot, v. 110. 

o. 1666.—“ Ce* chalet aont certaines pifecee 
d’etoffs d’una aulna et demie de long, et 
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d’ane de largo eu environ) qui sont brodtee 
aux deux bouts d’une eapfeoe de broderie, 
faite au metier, d’un pied ou environ de 
large. . . . J’en ai vu de ceux que lea 
Omrahs font faire exprfea, qni ooutoient 
jusqu’k cent oinquante Boupiea; des autrea 
qui aont de eette laine du pays, je n’en ai 
pas vu qui passaient 60 Boupiea.”— Bernier, 
ii. 280-281; [ed. Constable, 4<®]. 

1717.—“. . . Con tutto cib prezioausime 
nobilissime e aenza comparazione magnifiohe 
sono le tele cbe si obiamano Sci&l, si nella 
lingua Hindustana, come ancora nella lingua 
Persiana. Tali Scial altro non sono, che 
alcuni manti, che si posano sulla testa, e 
facendo da man destro, e da man sinistra 
soendere le due roetk, con queste si cinge. 

. . .”— MB. Narrative of Padre Ip. Desideri. 

1662.—“Another rich Skarf, which they 
1 sohal, made of a very fine stuff.”— 
J. Davies, Ambassador's Trar., Bk. vi. 235, 
Stanf. Diet.] 

1727.—“ When they go abroad they wear 
a Shawl folded up, or a piece of White 
Cotton Cloth lying loose on the Top of their 
Heads.”— A. Hamilton, ii. 50; [Sh&ul in 
ed. 1744, ii. 49]. 

c. 1760.—“ Some Shawls arc manufactured 
there. . . . Those coming from the province 
of Cachemire on the liorders of Tsrtary, 
being made of a peculiar kind of silky hair, 
that produces from the loom a cloth beauti¬ 
fully bordered at both ends, with a narrow 
flowered selvage, about, two yards and a 
half long, arid a yard and a half wide . . . 
and according to the price, which is from 
ten pounds and upwards to fifteen shillings, 
join, to exquisite fineness, a substance 
that renders them extremely warm, and 
so pliant that the fine ones are easily drawn 
through a common ring on the finger.”— 
(Jrose, i. 118. 

1781.—Sonnerat writes ehalles. He says: 
“ Ces 4toffes (faites avec la laine des moutons 
de Tibet) surpaasent nos plus belles soieries 
en finesse.”— Voyage, i. 52. 

It seems from these extracts that 
the large and costly shawl, woven in 
figures* oVer its whole surface, is a 
modem article. The old shawl, we 
see, was from 6 to 8 feet long, by 
about half that breadth ; and it was 
moat commonly white, with only a 
border of figured weaving at each end. 
In fact what is now called a Rampoor 
Chudder when made with figured ends 
is probably the best representation of 
the old shawl. 

8HEEAH, SHIA, s. Arab, thi’a, 
i.e. ‘sect.* A follower (more properly 
the followers collectively) of the 
Mahommedan 'sect, 1 or sects rather, 
which specially venerate 'Ali, ana 
regard the Imams (see IKAITK), him 
descendants, as the true successors to 
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the Caliphate. The Persians (since 
the accession of the ‘Sophy ’ dynasty, 
(q.v.) ) are Shl’as, and a good many of 
the Moslems in India. The sects which 
have followed more or less secret 
doctrines, and the veneration of 
hereditary quasi-divine heads, such as 
the Karmathites and Ismaelites of 
Musulman history, and the modern 
Bohras (see BORA) and “Mulahis,” 
may generally be regarded as Shl’a. 
(See the elaborate article on the sect 
in Hughes, Did. of Islam , 572 seqq.] 


c. 1309.—. . dont encore il est ainsi, 
que tuit cil qui croient en la loy Maali 
aient que cil qui croient en la loy Mahommet 
eont mescr6ant; et auaii tuit cil qui croiont 
en la loy Mahommet client que tuit cil qui 
croient en la loy Haali sent meserdant.”— 
Jwnville, 252. 

1553.— “Among the Moors have always 
been controversies . . . which of the four 
first Caliphs was the most legitimate suc¬ 
cessor to the Caliphate. The Arabians 
favoured Buhac, Homar, and Otthoman, the 
Persians ( Pantos) favoured Alle, and held 
the others for usurpers, aud as holding it 
against the tostanieut of Maliamed ... to 
the last this schism has endured between 
the Arabians aud the Persians. The Latter 
took the appellation XiA, as much as to 
say ‘Union of one Body,' and the Arabs 
called them iu reproach llaffady [ Rajid'i , a 
heretic (lit. 'deserter')], as much as to say 
‘People astray from the Path,’whilst they 
call themselves Quny (sec SUNNEE), which 
is the contrary.”— Barros, f l. x. 6. 


1620.—“The Sonnite adherents of tra¬ 
dition, like the Arabs, the Turks, and an 
infinite number of others, accept the primacy 
of those who actually possess it. The 
Persians and their adherents who are called 
Shitu (Sctai), ‘Sectaries,’ and are not 
ashamed of tho name, believe in _ the 
primacy of those who have only claimed 
it (without possessing it), and obstinately 
oontend that it belongs to the family of All 
only.'’—/*, delta Valle, ii. 75; [conf. Hak. 
Sic. i. 152J. 

1626.—“He is by Religion a Mahumetan, 
descended from Persian Ancestors, and 
retainath their opinions, which differing in 
rainy points from the Turkes, are distin¬ 
guished in their Sectes by toarroes of Bwv 
and Sumtee," — Purchas, Pilgrimage, 995. 


Ifi53.—“Lea Persons ct Kestlbaches (Xua- 
sUbash) se diaent Behai . . . «lea Ottomans 
estoient Boktit, ou do la Secto do Holy, Its 
Persons se feroient Sontiit qui est la Secte 
des Ottomans." — Ik la Boullaye-le-Gout, 


ed. 1657,106. 

1678.— “His Substitute here is a Chios 
Moor.”— Fryer, 29. 

1798.—“In contradistinction to the Soonu, 

who In their prayers cross their hands on 
the lower part m toe breast, the Bchiahs 
drop their arras in straight lines. "• 
Forster, Travel*, H. 129. 


1806.—“ The word Sh’eeaJh, or Ament, 
properly signifies a troop or sect. . „-but 
has become toe distinctive appellation of 
the followers of Aly, or all those ‘ who 
maintain that he was toe first legitimate 
Khuletfah, or successor to Moohumraad.”— 
Baillie, Digest of Mah. Lav, II. xii. 

1869.—“La tolerance indienne est venue 
diminuer dans l’Jnde le fanatisme Musulman. 
IA j Sunnites et Schiites n’ont point entre 
eux cette animosity qui divise lea Turcs et 
les Persans . . . ces deux sectes divisent les 
musulmana de l'lnde; mais comma je vie ns 
de dire, elles n’oxcitent g6n€raleuaent entre 
eux aucune animoeitd .”—Garvin de Tossy, 
Rel. Mus., p. 12. 

BHEF.RMAUL, s. Pers.—Hind. 
shimidl, a cake made with flour, milk 
and leaven ; a sort of brioche. [The 
word comes from Pers. shir, ‘milk,’ 
rtuil, ‘ crushing.’ Riddell (Domed. Earn. 
461) gives a receipt for what he calls 
“ Naum Sheer MhaL ” ruin being Pers., 
4 bread.’] 

[1832.—“The dishes of meetah (nti(k&, 
‘sweet’) are accompanied with toe many 
varieties of bread common to Hindooetaun, 
without leaven, as Bheah-manl, bacherkavnie 
(bakir-khani), chapaatie (chupatty), Ac.; 
the first two have milk and ghee mixed with 
the flour, and nearly resemble our pie-crust.” 
— Mrs. Men- Hasson Alt, Observations, I. 101. 

[SHEIKH, s. Ar. shaikh; an old 
man, elder, chief, head of an Arab 
tribe. The word should properly 
mean one of the descendants of tribes 
of genuine Arab descent, but at the 
present day, iu India, it is often ap- 

f ilied to converts to Islam from the 
ower Hindu tribes. For the use of 
the word in the sense of a saint, see 
under PEER. 

J 1698.—“Lieftcnant (which the Arabians 
led xequen). ” — Linschoten, Hak. 8oe. 
i. 24. 

[1625.—“They will not haue them iudged 
by any Cuatome, and they are oontent that 
their Xeque doe determine them as he 
list.”— Purchas, Pilgrimage, ii. 1146. 

1727.—“. . . but if it was so, that he 
(Abraham) was their ShMk, as they alledge, 
they neither follow him in Morals or Re¬ 
ligion.”— A. Hamilton, ed. 1744, i.87. 

[1835.—“Some parents employs sheykh 
or fikee to teach their boys at home.”— 
Lane, Mod. Egypt., ed. 1871, i. 77.] 

SHERBET, s. Though this word 
! is used in India by natives in its 
1 native (Arab, and Pers.) form sharbai,* 

• In both written alike, but the final t in Arabic 
is generally silent, giving skarba, in Persian Marta*. 
So we get minaret hum Pen. and Turk. ewmStef, 
in Ar. (and In India) sumdre [eiandr, mandrel. 
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* ‘ draught,’ it is not a word now speci¬ 
ally in Anglo-Indian use. The Arabic 
seems to have entered Europe by 
several different doors. Thus in 
Italian and French we have sorbetto 
and sorbet, which probably came direct 
from the Levantine or Turkish form 
shurbat or shorbat; in Sp. and Port, 
we have xarahe, axarabe ( ash-shardb, 
the standard Ar. shardb, ‘ wine or any 
beverage ’), and xarope , and from these 
forms probably Ital. sciroppo, siroppo, 
with old French ysserop and mod. 
French strop ; also English syrup , and 
more directly from the Spanish, shrub. 
Mod. Span, again gets, by reflection 
from French or Italian, sorbets and 
strop (see Dozy, 17, and Marcel Devk, 
s.v. strop). Our sherbet looks as if it 
had been imported direct from the 
Levant. The form shrdb is applied 
in India to all wines and spirits and 
prepared drinks, e.g. Port -shraub, 
Sherr y-shraub, Lallshraub, Brandy- 
shravJo, Beer -shraub. 

o. 1334.—“. . . They bring cups of gold, 
silver, and glass, filled with sugar-candy- 
water ; t.e. syrup diluted with water. They 
call this beverage sherbet ” (ask-shurbat ).— 
Jim. Batata, iii. 124. 

1664.—“. . . potio est gr&tissima prae- 
serthn ubi multa nive, quae Constantino- 
poli nuilo tempore deficit, fuerit refirgerata, 
Arab Sorbet vacant, hoc est, potionem 
Ambicam.”— Busbeq. £p. i. p. 92. 

1678. — “ The physicians of the same 
country use this zarave (of tamarinds) in 
bilious and ardent fevers.”— Acosta, 67. 

o. 1680.— J “Et saccharo potum jucundis- 
simum parent quern Saroet vocant.” — 
Prosper Alpinus , Ft. I. p. 70. 

1611.—“In Persia there is much good 
wine of grapes which is called Xaz&b in the 
language of the country.”— Taxeira, i. 16. 

e. 1630. — “Their liquor may perhaps 
better delight you; ’tie faire water, sugar, 
rose-water, and juyce of Lemons mist, 
call’d Sherbets or Zerbeta, wholsome and 
potable .”—Sir T. Herbert, ed. 1638, p. 241. 

1682.—“The Moores . . . dranke a little 
milk and water, but not a drop of wine; 
they also dranke a little sorbet, and jaeolatt 
(see JOCOLB).”— Evelyn's Diary, Jan 24. 

1827.—“On one occasion, before Barak- 
el4Iadgi left Madras, he visited the Doctor, 
and partook of his sherbet, which he pre¬ 
ferred to his own, perhaps because a few 
glasses cf rum or brandy were usually added 
to enrich the compound ."—Sir tv. Scott, 
The Surgeon's Daughter, ch. x. 

1837. — “the Egyptians have various 
kfnda of sherbets. . . . The most common 
kind (called simply shurbit or shurbit 
socVkier . . .) is merely sngar and water 
. .. • lemonade {tey'modndteh, or shorib eU 


Jeymo&n) is another."— Lane, Mod. Egypt., 
ed. 1837, i. 206. 

1863.—“ The Estate overseer usoally gave 
a dance to the people, when the man dis¬ 
solute of both sexes were sure to be present, 
and to indulge too freely in the shrub made 
for the occasion.”— Wadddl, 29 Fear* t» the 
W. India, 17. 

SHERBET, s. Ar. sharlf, *■ noble/ 
A dignitary descended from Mahom- 
med. 

1498. — “The ambassador was a white 
man who was Xarife, as much as to sav a 
crtligo ” (t.e. clerigo). — Roteiro, 2nd ed. 80. 

[1672.—“ Schierifi.” See under CASI8. 

[c. 1666. — “The first (emb&asage) was 
from the Cherif of Meca. . . .’’—Bernier, 
ed. Constable, 133. 

1701.—“. . . y« Shrsif of Judda. . . 

— Forrest, Bombay Letters, i. 232.] 

SHERISTADAR, s. The head 

ministerial officer of a Court, whose 
duty it is to receive plaints, and see 
that they are in proper form and duly 
stamped, and generally to attend to 
routine business. Properly H.—P. 
from sar-rishtd-ddr or sariskta-ddr, 
‘register-keeper.’ Sar-rishtd, an office 
of registry, literally means 'head of 
the string.’ C. P. Brown interprets 
Sarrishtaddr as “he who holds the 
end of the string (on which puppets 
dance)”—satirically, it may be pre¬ 
sumed. Perhaps ‘keeper of the cine,* 
or ‘of the file’ would approximately 
express the idea. 

1786.—(With the object of establishing) 

“ the officers of the Canongoe'a Department 
upon its ancient footing, altogether in¬ 
dependent of the Zemindars . . . and to 
prevent confusion in the time to come, . . . 
For these purposes, and to avail ourselves 
as much as possible of the knowledge find 
services of Mr. James Grant, we have de¬ 
termined on the institution of an office 
well-known in this country under the de¬ 
signation of Chief Berrishtadar, with which 
we have invested Mr. Grant, to act in that 
capacity under your Board, and also to 
attend as such at your deliberations, as well 
as at our meetings in the Bevenne Depart¬ 
ment.” —Letter fiom 0. 0. in C. to Board 
<tf Revenue, July 19 (Bengal Rev. Regulation 
xix.). 

1878. — “ Nowadays, however, the Se- 
rlsht ada r 's signature is allowed to authen¬ 
ticate copies of documents, and the Assist¬ 
ant is thus spared so much drudgery.”— 
Life in Ike Mqfussil, i. 117. 

[SHEVAROY HILLS, n.p. The 
name applied to a range of hills in, 
the Salem diatrict of Madras. The 
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origin of the name haa given rise to 
much difference of opinion. Hr. 
Lefanu (Man. of Baton, ii. 19 teq.) 
thinks that the original name was 
possibly Sivarwyan, whence the German 
name Shivarai and the English She- 
varoya ; or that Sivarayan may by 
coufusion have become Sheramyan, 
named after the Raja of Sera; lastly, 
he suggests that it conies from sharvu 
or sharvu, * the slope or declivity of a 
hill,’ and vay ,‘ a mouth, passage, way.’ 
This he is inclined to accept, regarding 
Shervarayan or Sharvayrayan, as ‘the 
cliff which dominates (rayan) the way 
(vay) which leads through or under the 
declivity (sharvu).' The Madras Gloss. 
gives the Tam. form of the name as 
Shervaruyanmalai, from Sheran, ‘the 
Chera race,’ irayan, ‘king,’ and malai, 
* mountain.’ 

[1828.— “Mr. Cockburn . . . bad the 
kindness to offer me the use of a bungalow 
on the Bhervaraya hills. . . Ifoolr, 

Missions in Madras, 282. 


[8HEBAR, SHIBBAB, s. A kind 
of coasting vessel, sometimes described 
as a great pattamar. Molesworth 
(Mahr. Viet-, s.v.) gives shibdr which, 
iu the usual dictionary way, he defines 
as ‘a ship or large vessel of a particu¬ 
lar description.’ The Bombay Gazetteer 
(x. 171) Bpeaks of the ‘ shihdai, a large 
vessel, from 100 to 300 tons, generally 
found in the Ratuagiri sub-division 
ports ’; and in another place (xiii. Pt. 
ii. 780) save that it is a large vessel 
chiefly used in the Malabar trade, de¬ 
riving the name from Pers. sJuihi-Mr, 
' royal-carrier.’ 

[1684.—“The Mucaddam (MOCUDDUM) 
of this ahibar bound for Goa.”— Yule, in 
Hedges’ Diary, Hak. Soc. II. clxx.; also see 
clxxxiv, 

[1727.—“. . . the other four were Grabs 
or Gallies, and Sbeybars, or half Gallies.”— 
A. Hamilton, ed. 1744, L 184. 

[1768.—. , then we cast off a boat 
called a large seebar, bound to Muscat. 
. . ."—/set, 186.] 

BHIGRAM, A Bombay and 
Madras name for a kind of hack 
palankin carriage. The camel-sfctjnm 
is often seen on roads in N. India. 
The name is from Mahr. sighr, Skt. 
ftghra, ‘quick or quickly.’ A similar 
carriage m the Jutkah, which takes its 
name from Hind, jhatht, ‘swift.’ 

[1880.—At Bombay, “In heavy ooaohes, 
lighter landau lets, or singular-looking shig- 


rampoe s, might be seen bevies of British 
fair . . •— Jars. Elwood, Harr, & 876. 

[1875.—“As it is, we have to go . . . 124 
miles in a dak gharri, bullock shigmin, or 
mail-cart. . . . — Wilson, Abode qf Snov 


SHIKAR, a Hind, from Peis. 
shikar, ‘ la chasse ’; sport (in the sense 
of shooting and hunting); game. 

c. 1680.—“At*, 27. Of Hunting (oris-. 
Ain - i - Shikar). Superficial worldly ob¬ 
servers see in killing an animal a sort of 
pleasure, and in their ignorance stride about, 
as if senseless, on the field of their passions. 
But deep enquirers see in hunting a means 
of acquisition of knowledge. . . . This ia 
the case with Bis Majesty.—At*, i. 282. 

1609-10. — “ Bykary, which signifieth, 
seeking, or hunting.”— W. Finch, in Pur- 
chas, i. 428. 

1800.—“ 250 or 300 horsemen . .. divided 
into two or three small parties, supported 
by our infantry, would give a proper 
shek&r; and I strongly advise not to let 
the Mahratta boundary stop you m the 
pursuit of your game .'—Sir A. Wellesley 
to T. Munro, in Life of Monro, iii. 117. 

1847. — “ Yet there is a charm in thie 
place for the lovers of Shikar.”— Dry Leasts 
from Young Egypt, 3. 

[1859. — “Although the jungles literally 
swarm with tigers, a shick&r, in the Indian 
sense of the term, is unknown.”— Oliphant, 
Harr, of Mission, i. 25.] 

1866.— “ May i ask what has brought yon 
out to India, Mr. Cholmondelcy 1 Did you 
come out for shikar, eh?”— Trevelyan, The 
IJawk Bungalow, in Fraser, Ixxiii. 222. 

In the following the word is wrongly used 
in the sense of Shikaree. 

[1900.—“That so experienced a shikar 
should have met his death emphasises the 
necessity of caution.”— Field, Sept. 1.] 

SHIKAREE, SHEKARRY, & 

Hind, shikari, a sportsman. The 
word is used in three vays: 

a. As applied to a native expert, 
who either brings in game on his own 
account, or accompanies European 
sportsmen aa guide and aid. 

[1822.—“ Bhecarries are generally Hin¬ 
doos of low cast, who gain their livelihood 
entirely by catching birds, hares, and all 
sorts or animals.”— Johnson, Sketches qf Field 
Sports, 25.] 

1879. — “ Although the province (Pegu) 
abounds in large game, it is very difficult to 
discover, because then are no regular shi¬ 
karee* in the Indian acceptation of the 
word. Every village haa its local shikar*#, 
who lives by trapping and hilling game. 
Taking life as he does, contrary to the 
principles of his religion, he is locked upon 
as damned by his neighbours, but that does 
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not prevent their buying from him the spoils 
of the chase.”— Pollok, Sport in Br, Burmah, 
Ac., i. 13. 

b. As applied to the European 
sportsman himself : e.q. “Jones is well 
known as a great Shikaree” There 
are several books of sporting adven¬ 
ture written circa 1860-76 by Mr. 
H. A. Leveson under the name of 
‘The Old Shekarry.’ 


1865. — “Our conductors took off their 
shoes at the gate, and the Woondouk made 
an ineffectual attempt to induoe the Envoy 
to do likewise. They also at four different 
places, as we advanced to the inner gate, 
dropt on their knees and ahikhoed towards 
the palace."— Yule, Mutton to Am, 82. 

1882. — “ Another ceremony is that of 
shekhoing to the spire, the external em¬ 
blem of the throne. All Burmana must do 
this at each of the gates, at the foot of the 
steps, and at intervals in between. . . ."— 
The. Barman, Hit Life and Notions, ii. 206. 


[c. A shooting-boat used in the 
Cashmere lakes. 

[1876.—“ A shik&ri is a sort of boat, that 
is m daily use with the English visitors; a 
light boat manned, as it commonly is, by six 
men, it goes at a fast pace, and, if well fitted 
with cushions, makes a comfortable convey¬ 
ance. A bandugl (see BUNDOOK) shitdri is 
the smallest boat of all; a shooting punt, used 
in going after wild fowl on the lakes."— 
Drew, Jummoo, Ac., 181.] 

SHIKARGAH, s. Pers. A hunt¬ 
ing ground, or enclosed preserve. The 
word has also a technical application 
to patterns which exhibit a variety of 
figures and groups of animals, suen as 
are still woven in brocade at Benares, 
and in shawl-work in Kashmir and 
elsewhere (see Marco Polo , Bk. I. ch. 
17, and notes). [The great areas of 
jungle maintained by the Amirs of 
Sina and called Shimrgdhs are well 
known. 

[1831.—“Once or twice a month when 
they (the Ameers) are all in good health, 
they pay visits to their different shik&rgahs 
or preserves for game."— J. Burnet, Visit to 
the Court of Sinde, 103,] 

SHIKHd, n. and v. Burmese word. 
The poeture of a Burmese in presence 
of a superior, i.e. kneeling with joined 
hands and bowed head in an attitude 
of worship. Some correspondence took 
place in 1883, in consequence of the 
use of this word by the then Chief 
Commissioner of British Burma, in an 
official report, to describe the attitude 
used by British envoys at the Court 
of Ava. The statement (which was 
grossly incorrect) led to remonstrance 
try Sir Arthur Phayre. The fact was 
that the envoy and his party eat on 
a carpet, but the attitude haa no an¬ 
alogy whatever to that of thikho, though 
the endeavour of the Burmese officials 
was persistent to involve them in 
some such degrading attitude. (See 
KOWTOW.) 


SHINBIN, SHINBEAM, Ac., a 
A term in the Burmese teak-trade; 
apparently a corruption from Burm. 
shin-byin. The first monosyllable 
(shin) means ‘ to put together side by 
side,’ and byin, ‘ plank,’ the compound 
word being usea in Burmese tor ‘a 
thick plank used in constructing the 
side of a ship.’ The shinbin is a thick 
plank, about 15" wide by 4" thick, 
and running up to 25 feet in length 
(see Milburn, i. 47). It is not sawn, 
but split from green trees. 

1791. — “Teak Timber for sale, consiat- 
•ing of 

Duggia (seeDUGGIE). Maguire planks (?) 

Shinbeens. Joists and Sheath- 

Coma planks (?). ing Boards." 

Madras Courier, Nov. 10. 


SH2NKALI, SHIGALA, n.p. A 
name by which the City and Port of 
Gra&gaaore (q.v.) seems to have been 
known in the early Middle Ages. The 
name was probably formed from Tiru- 
van -jiculam, mentioned by Dr. Qundert 
below. It is perhaps the Gingaleh of 
Babbi Benjamin in our first quotation; 
hut the data are too vague to determine 
this, though the position of that place 
seems to be in the vicinity of Malabar. 


c. 1167.— “ Gingaleh is but three days dis¬ 
tant by land, whereas it requires a journey 
of fifteen days to reach it by the sea; this 
place contains about 1,000 Israelites.” — 
Benjamin of Tvdela, in Wright’t Early 
Travels , p. 117. 

c. 1800.—“Of the cities on the shore (of 
MallbSr) the first is Sindkbtir (Goa), then 
Fakntir (see BACAKOSB). than the country 
of Manjardr (see MANGALORE) . . . then 
Chinkall (or Jinkall), then Kdlam (eee 
QU1LON)." — Ratkidvddin, see /. Ji, At. 
Sac., N.8., iv. pp. 842, 346. 

o. 1320.—“La pays do ManlbAr, appelh 
pays da Poivre, oomprend les vules sui- 
vantes. 

« • • * • 

“La vitte de mitnkH, dont la msJeure 
partis de la population eat composes de 
Juifa. 
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“Kaulam est la dernifcre villo de la oOte 
de Poivre." — Shemseddin Dimithqui, by 
Mekren (Costnograpbie du Moyen Age), 
p. 234. 

o. 1328.—“. . . there is one very power¬ 
ful King in the country where the pepper 
grows, and his kingdom is called Molebar. 
There is also the King of Binguyli. . . 

Fr. Jordanut, p. 40. 

1330. — “ And the forest iq which the 
pepper groweth extendeth for a good 18 
days’ journey, and in that forest there be 
two cities, the one whereof is called Flan- 
drina (see PANDARANI), and the other 
"— Fr. Odoric, in Cathay, 


Cyngilln. . 

Ac.775-76. 


c. 1330.—“Etiam Sh&liyAt (see C HAL LA) 
et Bhltikala. urbes Malabaricae sunt, qua rum 
alteram Judaei incolunt. . . — Abulfeda, 
in Gildemeister, 185. 

c. 1349. — “And in the second India, 
which is called Mynibar, there is Cynkali, 
which signifieth Little India ” (Little China) 
“for Kali is ‘little .*”—John Mariynolli, in 
Cathay, Ac., 373. 


1510.—“ Soiglaaliaset Chrongalor vocatur, 
ea quam Cranganorium dicimus Malabariae 
urbem, ut testatur idem Jacobus Indiarum 
episcopus ad calcem Testamenti Novi ah 
ipso exar&ti anno Graeco rum 1821, Christi 
1510, ct in fine Epistolarum Pauli, Cod. Syr. 
Vat. 9 et 12.”—In Jumuoti, Dm. de Syr. 
Nest., pp. 440, 732. 


1844.—“The place (Codungalur) is iden¬ 
tified with rinawn-jiculam river-harbour, 
which Cheraman Pemmal is said to have 
declared the best of the existing 18 harty>urs 
of Kerala. . . .”— Dr. Oundert, in Madras 
Journal, xiii. 120. 

„ “ One Kerala Ulpatti (t'.e. legendary 

history of Malabar) of the Nasrani, says that 
their forefathers . . . built Codangalur, as 
may be learned from the granite inscription 
at the northern entrance of the Tirumn- 
jiCQlam temple. . . — Ibid. 122. 


SHINTOO, SINTOO, s. Japanese 
Shintau , ‘ the Way of the Gods.’ The 
primitive relation of Japan. It. ia de¬ 
scribed by Faria y Sousa and other old 
writers, but the name does not appar¬ 
ently occur in those older accounts, 
unless it be in the Seuto of Couto, 
According to Kaempfer the philosophic 
or Confucian sect is called in Japan 
Siuto. But that hardly seems to fit 
what is said by Couto, and his Seulo 
seems more likely to be a mistake for 
Sento. [See Lowell’s articles on Eso¬ 
teric Shintoo, in Proc. A*. Hoc. Japan, 
1893.] 

1612.—“But above all these idols they 
adore one 8aut6, of which they my that 
ft ie the substance and principle or AIL and 
that its abode is in the Heavens. —Canto, 
V. vfii. 12, 


1727. — “Le 8into qu’on appelle aussi 
Sinsju et Kamimitsi, eet le Culte des Idoles, 

4tabu anciennement dans le pays. Sin et 
Kami sont les noms dee Idoles qui font 
l’objeot de ce Culte. Siu (sic) signlfte la 
Foi, ou la Religion. Sinsja et an pluriel 
Sinsju, ce sont les personnes qui professent 
cette Religion. ”— Kaempfer , Hitt, de Japan, 
i. 176 ; [E.T. 204], 

1770. — “Far from encouraging that 
gloomy fanaticism and fear of the gods, 
which is inspired by almost all other reli¬ 
gions, the Xinto sect had applied itself to 
prevent, or at least to moderate that dis¬ 
order of the imagination.”— Raynal (E.T. 
1777), i. 137. 

1878. — “The indigenous religion of the 
Japanese people, called in later tiroes by 
the name of Shintau or Way of the Gods, 
in order to distinguish it from the way of 
the Chinese moral philosophers, and the 
way of Buddha, had, at the time when Con¬ 
fucianism and Buddhism were introduced, 
passed through the earliest stages of de¬ 
velopment.”— Westminster Her., N.S., No. 
evii. 29. 

[SHIRAZ, n.p. The wine of Shiraz 
was much iminuted and used by Euro- 
]>eans in Inaia in the 17th century, 
and even later. 

[1627-—“Sheraz then probably derives it 
self either from sherab which in the Persian 
Tongue signifies a Grape here abounding . . . 
or else from sheer which in the Persian signi¬ 
fies Milk.”-Sir T. Herbert, ed. 1677, p. 127. 

[1685.— . . three Chests of Siruh 
wine. . . ."—Pringle, Diary Ft. St. Geo., 
1st ser. iv. 109, ana see ii. 148. 

[1690.—“Each Day there is prepar’d (at 
Surrat) a Publick Table for the Use of the 
President and the rest of the Factory. . . . 
The Tablo is spread with the choicest Meat 
Surrat affords . . . and equal plenty of 
generous Sherash and Arak Punch. . . .” 
— thing ton, 394. 

[1727.—“Shyrash is a large City on the 
Koad, about 550 Miles from Gombroon .— 
A. Hamilton, cd. 1744, i. 99. 

[1813.—“I have never tasted this (pome¬ 
granate wine), nor any other Persian wine, 
except that of Schiraz, which, although 
much extolled by poets, I think inferior 
to many wines in Europe." — Forbes, Or. 
Mem. 2nd ed. i. 468.] 

8HIREENBAF, s. Pei's. Shirinbdf, 
‘ sweet-woof.’ A kind of fine cotton 
stuff, but we cannot say more precisely 
what. 

c. 1343.—. . one hundred pieces o 
ahlrinbif. . . —lbn Batata, iv. 3. 

[1609. —“ Serribaff, a fine light stuff or 
cotton whereof tbe Moors make that Oft- 
b&yes or clothing.”— Danvers, Letters, i. 29.] 

1673.—“ . . . tiring chintz, Broad Baft&s. 
, . ."—Fryer, 88. 
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SHISHAM. See under BIS800. 

BHISHMTJHXJLL, a. Pers. shtiha- 
vut&al, lit. 'glass apartment* or palace. 
This is or was a common appendage 
of native palaces, viz. a ball or suite 
of rooms lined with mirror and other 
glittering surfaces, usually of a gim- 
crack aspect. There is a place of ex¬ 
actly the same description, now gone 
to hideous decay, in the absurd Villa 
Patagonia at Bagheria near Palermo. 

1886. —“The Shlsha-mahal, or house of 
glass, is both curious and elegant, although 
the material is principally pounded talc 
and looking-glass. It consists of two rooms, 
of which the wails in the interior ora divided 
into a thousand different panels, each of 
which is filled up with raised flowers in 
silver, gold, and colours, on a ground-work 
of tiny convex mirrors.”— Wanderings of a 
Pilgrim, i. 365. 

SHOE OF GOLD (or of Silver). 
The name for certain ingots of precious 
metal, somewhat in the form of a 
Chinese shoe, Hut more like a boat, 
which were formerly current in the 
trade of the Far East. Indeed of 
silver they are still current in China, 
for Giles says: “ The common name 
among foreigners for the Chinese silver 
ingot, which bears some resemblance 
to a native shoe. May be of any 
weight from 1 oz. and even less, to 50 
and sometimes 100 oz., and is always 
stamped by the assayer and banker, 
in evidence of purity ” (Gloss, of Refer¬ 
ence, 128). Tin Hissar the Chinese 
silver is called silii from the Blabs (si/) 
in which it is sold ( Madagan, Mm. on 
Gold and Silver Work in Punjab, p. 5).] 
The same form of ingot was probably 
the bdlish (or ydstokj of the Middle 
Ages, respecting which see Oatkay, &c., 
115, 481, &c. Both of these latter 
words mean also 'a cushion,' which 
is perhaps as good a comparison as 
-either ‘shoe* or'boat.' The word now 
used in C. Asia is yambd. There are 
cuts of the gold and silver ingots in 
Tavernier, whose words suggest what 
' jg probably the true origin of the 
popular English name, viz. a corrup¬ 
tion of the Dutch Goldschuyt. 

. valuable goods exported 
from tide country (China) ... one first, a 
quantity of gold, which is carried to India, 
in toavee in the shape of boats. . . 

C. Ftddnei, in Hamsmo, iff. 8916. 

Mil.—"Then, I teU yon, from China I 
could load ships with oafest of told 
fashioned like boats, containing, each of 
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them, roundly speaking, 2 marks weight, 
and so each sake will be worth 280 pardaos." 
— Couto, Dialogo do Soldado Pratioo, p, 166, 

1676.-“ The Pieces of Gold mark’d Fig. 
1, and 2, are by the Hollanders celled 
Goltaohut, that is to say, a Boat of Gold, 
because they are in the form of a Boat. 
Other Nations call them Loaves of Gold. 

. . . The Great Pieces come to 12 hundred 
Gilders of Holland Money, and thirteen 
hundred and fifty Livres of our Money."-— 
Tavernier, E.T. if. 8. 

1702.—“ Sent the Moolah to be delivered 
the Nabob, Dewan, and Buxie 48 China 
Or&ngos . . . but the Dewan bid the 
Moolah write tho Governor for a hundred 
more that he might send them to Court; 
which is understood to be One Hundred 
shoes of gold, or so many thousand pagodas 
or rupees. ’—In Wheeler, i. 307. 

1704.—“Price Currant, July, 1704, (at 
Malacca) . . . Gold, China, in Shoos 84 
Touch."— Lockyer, 70. 

1862.—“A silver ingot ‘ Yambu' weighs 
about 2 (Indian) seers ...=-- 4 lbs., and is 
worth 165 Co.’s rupees. Koomoosh, also 
called ‘ Yambucha," or small silver ingot, is 
worth 38 Rs. ... 5 yambuchas , being equal 
to 1 yambu. There are two descriptions of 
4 yambucha'; one is a square piece of silver, 
having a Chinese stamp on it; the other 
. . . in the form of a boat, has no stamp. 
The Yambu in in, the form of a boat, and has 
a Chinese stamp on it. —Punjab Trade 
Report, App. ecxxvi.-xxviii. 1. 

1875.—“The ydmb& or Wr* is a silver 
ingot something the shape of a deep boat 
with projecting bow and stem. The upper 
surface is lightly hollowed, and stamped 
with a Chinese inscription. It is said to be 
pure silver, and to weigh 50 (Cashghar) 
ivr = 30,000 grains English.” — Report of 
Forsyth's Mission to Kashghar, 484. 

[1876. — “. . . he received his pay in 
Chinese yambs (gold coins), at the rate of 
128 rubles each, while the real commercial 
value was only 116 rubles." — Schuyler, 
Turkistan, ii. 322. 

[1901.— A piece of Chinese shoe money, 
value 10 taels, was exhibited before the 
Numismatic Society.— Athenaeum, Jan. 26, 
p. 118. Perhaps the largest specimen known 
of Chinese * f boat-money ” was exhibited. 
It weighed 89} ounces troy, sad renresented 
50 taels, or £», 8*. Od. English.— Ibid. Jan. 
25,1902, p. 120). 

8HOE-FLOWEB, a A name given 
in Madras Presidency to the flower of 
the Hibiscus Rma-stnensu, L. Xt is a 
literal translation of the Tam. shapMku- 
ou, Singh, sappattumala, a name given 
because the flowers are used at Madras 
to blacken shoes. The Malay name 
Kempang sapatu means the same. 
Voigt gives ahoe-fkmss the English 
name, and adds: "Petals astringent, 
used W the Chinese to blacken SbMr 
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•hoes (?) and eyebrows ” (ffortus Subur- 
barvus Oalcuttmsu, 116*7); see also 
Drury, g.v. The notion ox the Chinese 
blackening their shoes is surely an 
error, bnt perhaps they use it to 
blacken leatner for European use. 

[1773.—“ The flower (Trepaha, or Mor- 
rooek) (which commonly by ua ia called 
Shoe-flower, bccauee used to black oar 
shoes) is very large, of a deep but beautiful 
crimson colour/'— Ives, 475.] 

1791.—“ La suit auivante . . . je joignis 
aux pa rots . . . uue fleur de foule sap&ite, 
qui sert aux cordonniers h teindre leurs 
cuirs en uolr."— B. de St. Pierre, Chaumiire 
Indienne. This foule-sapatte is apparently 
some quasi Hindustani form of the name 
[phul-sabdt I) used by the Portuguese. 

SHOE-GOOSE, s. This ludicrous 
corruption of the Pers. dydh-gosh, lit. 
‘black-ear,’ i.e. lynx (Felis Caracal) 
occurs in the passage below from 
A. Hamilton. [The corruption of the 
same word by the Times, below, is 
equally amusing.] 

[c. 1330.—“. . . ounces, and another kind 
something like a greyhound, having only the 
cars black, and the whole body perfectly 
white, which among these people is called 
Siagois."— Prior Jordanus , 18.] 

1727. — “ Antelopes, Hares and Foxes, 
are their wild game, which they hunt with 
Doga, Leopards, and a small fierce creature 
called by thema Shoe-goose.” — A. Hamilton, 
i. 124; [ed. 1744, i. 125]. 

1802.—“. . . between the cat and the 
lion, are the . . . ayagush, the lynx, the 
tiger-cat. . . — Ritson, Essay on Abstinence 

from Animal Food, 12. 

1813.—“ The Moguls train another beast 
for antelopo-hunting called the Syah-gush, 
or black-eara, which appears to l>e the same 
as tbe caracal, or Kussian lynx."— Forbes, 
Or. Mem. i. 277 ; [2nd ed. i. 175 and 169]. 

[1886.—“ In 1760 a Moor named Abdallah 
arrived in India with a ‘Shah Goest’ (so 
apclt, evidently a Shawl Goat) as a present 
for Mr. Secretary Pitt.” —Account of I. 0. 
Records, in Times, Aug. 3.] 

SHORE, s. A hobby, a favourite 
pursuit or whim. Ar.—ikauA 

1796.—“This increased my shouq . . . 
for soldiering, and I made it my study to 
become a proficient in all the Hindoetanee 
modes of warfare/’— Mily. Mem. of Lt.-Col. 
J, Skinner, i-109. 

[1866.—“One Hakim has a shoukh for 
tnv nin g everything ooltapoolia. ”—Confessions 
if an Orderly, 94.] 

SHOLA, s. In 8. India, a wooded 
ravine ; a thicket, Tam. moldi. 


1862. —“At daylight, . . we left tha 
Suapara bungalow, and rode for several 
miles through a valley interspersed with 
■holes of rhododendron trees.’ f ~-Martham, 
Pent and India, 356. 

1876.—“ Here and there in the hollows 
were little jungles; sholas, ae they are 
called .”—Sir M. E. Oranl-Duff, Notes of 
Indian Journey, 202. 

SHOOOKA, s. Ar.—H. skukka (pro¬ 
perly ‘an oblong strip*), a letter from 
a king to a subject. 

1787.—" I have received several melan¬ 
choly Shukhas from the King (of DehJi) 
calling on me in the most pressing terms 
for assistance and support/'— Letter of Lord 
Cornwallis, in Corrssp. l. 307. 

8HOOLDABBY, s. A small tent 
with steep sloping roof, two poles and 
a ridge-piece, ana with very low side 
walls. The word is in familiar use, 
and is habitually pronounced as we 
have indicated. But the first diction¬ 
ary in which we have found it is that 
of Platts. This author spells the word 
ckholddrl, identifying the first syllable 
with jhol, signifying ‘puckering or 
bagging.* In this light, however, it 
seems possible that it is from jhul in 
the sense of a bag or wallet, viz. a 
tent that ia crammed into a hag when 
carried. [The word is in Fallon, with 
the rather doubtful suggestion that it 
is a corruption of the English ‘ soldier's ’ 
tent. See PAWL.] 

1808.—“I have now a shoaldarree for 
myself, and a long pawl (see PAWL) for my 
people.”— ElphinstoM, in Life, i. 183, 

[1869.—“ . . . the men in their suldarls, 
or small single-roofed teats, had a bad time 
of it. . . /— Ball, Jungle Life, 166.] 

SHRA0B, SHROBB, s. Ar. 

shardb; Hind, shardb, shrdb, ‘wine.* 
See under SHERBET. 

SHROFF, a A money-changer, a 
banker. Ar. sarrdf, mdsrafi, sairaf. 
The word is used by Europeans in 
China as well as in India, and is 
there applied to the experts who are 
employed by banks and mercantile 
firms to check the quality of tike 
dollars that pass into the houses (see 
Giles under next word). Also shroff¬ 
age, for money-dealer’s commission, 
from the 4 same root comes tbe Heb. 
»snf, ‘a goldsmith.* Compare the 
figure in MaUuM, iii. 3: *He flail. 
sit as a refiner ana purifier of silver; 
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and he shall purify the sons of Levi.” 
Only in Hebrew the goldsmith tests 
metal, while the sairaf tests coins. 
The Arab poet says of his mare: 
“ Her forefeet scatter the gravel every 
midday, as the dirhams are scattered 
at their testing by the sairaf ’ (W. R. S.) 


1654.—“ Salaries of the officers of the Cus¬ 
tom Houses, and other charges for these which 
the Treasurers have to pay. . . . Also to the 
Xarrafo, whose charge it is to see to 
the money, two partlaos a month, which 
make for*a year seven thousand and two 
hundred rets." — Botelko , Tombo, in Sub¬ 
sidies, 288. 

1660.—“ There are in the city many and 
very wealthy qarafos who change money.” 
— Tenreiro, ch. i. 

1584.—“5 taagas make a seraphin (see 
XERAFINE) of gold; but if one would 
change them into basaruchies (see BUD- 
GROOK) he may have 6 tangas and 16 
basaruchies, which ouerplus they call 
oerafogio. . . — Barret, in Hakl. ii. 410. 

1586.—“This present year, because only 
two ships came to Goa, (the reals) have sola 
at 12 
as thii 

Xaraffo, which is the title.of the banker." 
— Sassetti, in lie Gubernatis, Storia, p. 203. 

1598.—“There is in every place of the 
street exchangers of money, by them called 
Xar&ffOB, which are all Christian Jcwcs."— 
Linschoten, 66; [Hak. Sot. i. 231, and see 244.] 


per cent, of Xarafaggio (shroffage), 
, commission is called, from the word 


e. 1610.—“ Dans ce Marcb4 . . . aussi 
sent les ebangeurs qu'ils comment Cherafei, 
dont il y en a en plusieurs autres endroits ; 
leunt boutiques sont aux touts dea rues et 
carrefours, toutes eouuertes de monnoye, 
dont ils payent tribut au Roy ."—Pyrard de 
Banal, ii. 39 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 67]. 

[1614.—“ . . . having been borne in hand 
by our Saxafes tomy money there.”— Foster, 
Letters , iii. 282. The “ Sheriff of Bantam ” 
{ibid, iv. 7) may perhaps he a shroff, but 
compare Shereef-] 

1673.—“It could not be improved till 
the Governor had released the Shroffs or 
Bankers.”— Fryer , 413. 

1697-8.—“ In addition to the cash and 
property which they had got by plunder, 
the enemy fixed two lacs of rupees as the 
price of the ransom of the prisoners. . . . 
To make up the balance, the Sarrifis and 
merchants of Nandurbdr were importuned 
to raise a sum, small or great, by way of 
* 1000 . But they would not consent. "~Kh6J\ 
Kh&n, in Elliott vii. 862. 

1760. —“. . . the Irruption of the Mo- 
rattoet into Camaiica, was another event 
that brought several eminent Shroffs and 
wealthy Merchants into our Town; inso¬ 
much, that I may say, there was hardly a 
Shroff at. any Note, in the Mogul empire 
but had a House in it; in a word, Maarass 
was become the Admiration of all the Coun¬ 
try People, and the Envy of all our European 


Neighbours."— Letter to a Proprietor of the 
B. 1. Co. 63-64. 

1809.—“I bad the satisfaction of hearing 
the Court order them (*.«. Gen. Martin's 
executors) to pay two lacs and a half to 
the plaintiff, a shroff of Lucknow.”— Ld. 
Valentia, i. 243. 

[1891.—“The banker in Persia is looked 
on simply as a small tradesman—in fact the 
business of the Serof is despised."— Wills, 
in the Land of the Lion and the Sun, 192]. 

SHROFF, TO, v. This verb is 
applied properly to the sorting of 
different rupees or other coins, so as 
to discard refuse, and to fix the various 
amounts of discount or agio upon the 
rest, establishing the value in standard 
coin. Hence figuratively ‘to sift,* 
choosing the good (men, horses, facta, 
or what not) and rejecting the inferior. 

[1554.—(See under BATTA, b.) ] 

1878.—“ Shroffing schools are oommon in 
Canton, where teachers of the art keep bad 
dollars for the purpose of exercising their 
pupils; and several works on the subject 
nave been published there, with numerous 
illustrations of dollars and other foreign 
coins, the methods of scooping out silver 
and filling up with copper or lead, com¬ 
parisons between genuine and counterfeit 
dollars, the difference between native and 
foreign milling, etc., etc."— Giles, Glossary 
of Reference, 1W. 

1882.—(The Compradors) “derived a 
profit from the process of shroffing which 
(the money received) underwent before toing 
deposited in the Treasury ,”—The Fantwue 
ta Canton, 56. 


SHRUB, s. Sec under SHERBET. 

SHULWAURS, a. Trousers, or 
drawers rather, of the Oriental kind, 
the same as pyjammas, long-drawers, 
or mogul-breeches (qq.v). The 
Persian is shalicdr, which according 
to Prof. Max Midler is more correctly 
shulvdr , from shul, ‘the thigh,' re¬ 
lated to Latin crus, cruris, and to Skt. 
kshura or khura, ‘hoof’ (see Fussy on 
Daniel, 570). Be this as it may, the 
Ar. form is siruxil (vulg. sharwdlX pi. 
sardwil, [which Burton {Arab. Nights, 
i. 205) translates 'bag-trousers' ana 
‘petticoat-trousers,’ “the latter being 
the divided skirt of the future.'*} 
This appears in the ordinary editions 
of the Book of Daniel in Greek, as 
oapifiapa, and also in the Vulgate, as 
follows; “Et capillus capitis eorum 
non esset adustus, et sutMk eorum 
non fuissent immutata, et odor ignis 
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non transisaet per eoa” (iiL 27). The 
original word is sarbdlin, pi. of stvrbdla. 
Lather, however, renders this Mantel; 
as the A.V. also does by coals; [the 
R.V. hoien]. On this Prof. Robertson- 
Smith writes: 

"It is not certain but that Lather and 
the A.V. are right. The word tarbAiin 
means * cloak' in the Gemara; and in Arabic 
sirbal is ‘a garment, a coat of mail.' Perhaps 
quite an equal weight of scholarship would 
now lean (though with hesitation) towards 
the cloak or coat, and against the breeches 
theory. 

"The Arabic word occurs in the Traditions 
of the Prophet ( BckhAri , vii. 36). 

"Of course it is certain that <ra.pdfia.pa 
comes from, the Persian, but not through 
Arabic. The Bedouins did not wear trowsers 
in tile timd of Ammianus, and don’t do 
so now. 

" The ordinary so-called LXX. editions of 
Daniel contain what is really the post- 
Christian version of Theodotion. Hie true 
LXX. text has inroS^fiara. 

“ It may be added that Jerome says that 
both Aquila and Symmachus wrote tara- 
balla [The Encyct. Biblica also prefers the 
rendering of the A.V. (i. 607), and see iii. 
* 2984 .] 

The word is widely spread as well 
as old ; it is found among the Tartars 
of W. Asia as jdlbdr, among the 
Siberians and Bashkirds as sdlbdr, 
among the Kalmaks as shdlb&r, whilst 
it reached Russia as sharavoari , Spain 
as zaraguelles, and Portugal as zarelos. 
A great many Low Latin variations of 
the word will be found in Ducange, 
serabula, serabulia, sarabella, sarabota, 
sarabura, and more! [And Crawfurd 
( Desc . Diet. 124) writes of Malay dress : 
" Trowsers are occasionally used under 
the sarung by the richer classes, and 
this portion of dress, like the imitation 
of the turban, seems to have been 
borrowed from the Arabs, as is implied 
by its Arabic name, tarual, corrupted 
softtuwr.”] 

In the second quotation from Isidore 
of Seville below it will be seen that 
the word had in some cases been 
interpreted as ‘ turbans.’ 

A.D. (f).—" Kai iSe&pov* roGt drSpat drt 
o&k levpleoae to rdp roO aibfiarot afrribr k at 
il 0pl( rift KepaXijt airr&v oix ipXoyltrihj xal 
T* crapdfiapa aiVrwr o in i)XXot«fr0ij, ical 6a/ii) 
arttp&t o&k l* a^roTi. ”—Gr. Tr. of Dan. 
iii. 27. 

0 . a.D. 200.—" ’Hr 91 raft 2*tfatr ’Am* 
jtdnfi tfyf SapdjSapa sal winra t 

dvMvKtrras.Julius Pollux, OnomasL 
vii. 18, see. 58. 

3 G 


c. A.D. 500.— “hapdfiapa, rd wepl rdt 
kpiii wSat (tic) irS&itara. ”— Htsychius, s jr. 

c. 686.—"Bara b ara sunt fluxa ac sinuosa 
vestimenta de quibus legitur in Daniels. 

. . . Et Publius: Vt quid ergo in ventre 
tuo Parthi Barabara suspenderunt T A pud 
quosdam autem Barabarae quaedft capitum 
tegmina nuncupantur qualia videmus in 
capita Msgorum picta. — Itidorxu Sima- 
letuii, Orig. et Etym., lib. xix., ed. 1601, 
pp. 263-4. 

^ c. 1000?—" Xapdpapa,—laffift Ilepcnn) 
etuoi 91 X/yowrt Ppanla." — Suidas, s.v. 

which may be roughly rendered : 

“ A garb outlandish to the Greeks, 

Which some cal! Shalw&n, some call 
Breaks! ” 

c. 900.—"The deceased was unchanged, 
except in colour. They dressed him then 
with sar&wil, overhose, boots, a kwrtal and 
khafutn of gold-cloth, with golden buttons, 
and put on him a goldeu cap garnished 
with sable.”—/frit Fotzldn, in Fraehn, 15. 

c. 1300.—“ Discousecratur altare eorum, 
et oportet roooncili&ri per episcopum . . . 
si intraret ad ipsum ahquis qui non asset 
Nestorius; si intraret eciam ad ipsum qui- 
cumqu sine Borrabulis vel capita cooperto.” 
— Ricoldo of Monte Croce, in Peregrutatores 
Quatuor, 122. 

1330.—“ Haec autem mulieres vadunt dis- 
calceatae portantes sarabulas usque ad 
terrain.” — Friar Odoric, in Cathay, Ac., 
App. iv. 

c. 1495.—"The first who wore sartwil 
was Solomon. But in another tradition 
it is alleged that Abraham was the first.” 
—The ‘ Beginning*, ’ by Soyuti, quoted by 
Fraekn, 113. 

1567.—" Portauano braghesse quasi alia 
turchesca, et anche saluari."— C. Feierici, 
in Jtamurio, iii. f. 389. 

1824.—". . . tell me how much he will 
be contented with? Can I offer him five 
Tamaunt, and a pair of crimson Bhul- 
waura ? ”— Hajji Baba, ed. 1835, p. 179. 

1881.—"I used to wear a red shirt and 
velveteen aharovary, and lie on the sofa 
like a gentleman, and drink like a Swede.” 
—Ten Yean of Penal Servitude in Siberia, 
by Fedor Dortayefftki, E.T. by Maria v. 
Tnilo, 191. 

SIAM, n.p. This name of the 
Indo-Chinese Kingdom appears to 
come to us through the Malays, who 
call it Siydm. From them we presume 
the Portuguese took their Reyno de 
Siao as Barros and Couto write it, 
though we have in Correa Siam pre¬ 
cisely as we write it. CamOes also 
writes Sy&o for the kingdom; and the 
statement of De la Loubfere quoted 
below that the Portuguese used Stem 
as a national, not a geographical, ex- 
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preaskm cannot be accepted in its 
generality, accurate as that French 
writer usually is. It is true that 
both Barrcw and F. M. Pinto use os 
Starnes for the nation, and the latter 
also uses the adjective form o reyno 
Siam. But he also constantly says 
*wy de Siao. The origin of the name 
would seem to be a term Sien, or Siam, 
identical with Shan (q.v,). “The 
kingdom of Siam is known to the 
Chinese by the name Sien-lo. . . . 
The supplement to Matwanlin’s En¬ 
cyclopaedia describes Sien-lo as on the 
seaboard, to the extreme south of 
Chen-ching (or Cochin China). ‘It 
originally consisted of two kingdoms, 
Sia& and Lo-hok. The Sien people 
are the remains of a tribe which 
in the year (a.j>. 1341) began to 
come down upon the Lo-hoh and 
united with the latter into one 
nation.’ ” See Marco Polo , 2nd ed., 
Bk. iii. ch. 7, note 3. The considera¬ 
tions there adduced indicate that the 
Lo who occupied the coast of the Gulf 
before the descent of the Sien, be¬ 
longed to the Laotian Shans, Thainyai, 
or Great T’ai, whilst the Sien or 
Siamese Proper were the Tai Noi, 
or Little T’ai. (See also 8ABNAU.) 
r“The name Siam . . . whether it is 
'a barbarous Anglicism derived from 
the Portuguese or Italian word Sciam,’ 
or is derived from the Malay Sayrnn, 
which means ‘brown.’”— J. 0. Scott, 
Upper Burma- Gazetteer, i. pt. i. 205.] 


1516.—“Proceeding further, quitting the 
kingdom of Peeguu, along the coast over 
against Malaca there is a very great king¬ 
dom of pagans which they call Dausmro 
(of Anaeam) ; the king of which is a pagan 
also, and a vary great lord.” — Barboea 
(Lisboa, Acad.), 369. It is difficult to inter- 
mat this Anaeam, which we find also in 
C. Federici below in the form Aston. But 
the An is probably a Malay prefix of some 
kind. [Also see aasyaae in quotation from 
the same writer under MALACCA.] 


c. 1522.—“The king (of Zsuba) answered 
him that he wee welcome, but that the 
custom was that all ships which arrived at 
his country or port i«ia tribute, and it was 
only 4 days since that a ship oalled the 
June of Ciazna, laden with gold and slaves, 
had jarid him his tribute, and to verify 
whanw saidL he showed them a merchant 
of the said Clama, who had remained there 
to trade with the gold and slaves.”— Piga- 
fMa, Bek. Sec. 85. 


„ “All theee cities are constructed 
lice ours, and are subject to the king of 
Stem, who is named Siri Zaoebedera, and 


who inhabits India (see JUDEA).”- Mi. 
156. 

1525. — " In this same Port of Pam 
(Pahang), which is in the kingdom of Byars, 
there was another junk of Malagas, the 
captain whereof was Alvaro da Oostaa, end 
it had aboard 15 Portuguese, at the same 
time that in Joatane (Patane) they seised 
the ship of Andre de Bryto, and the junk 
of Gaspar Soares, and as soon as this new* 
was known they laid hands on the junk 
and the crew ana the cargo; it is presumed 
that the people were killed, but it is not 
known for certain .”—Lembranfa dot Con ms 
da India, 6. 

1572.— 

“ Vte Pam, Pat&ne, reinos e a longura 

De Syfto, quo estes e outros mais sujeita; 

Olho o rio Menfio que so derrama 

Do grande lago, que Chiamay se chiama.” 

Canties, x. 25. 

By Burton: 

“ See Pam, Patane and in length obscure, 

Siam that ruleth all with lordly sway; 

behold Menam, who rolls his lordly tide 

from source Chiimii called, lake long and 
wide.” 

c. 1567.—“Va etiandio ogn’ anno par 
1’istesso Capitano (di Malacca) vn uauilio in 
Aston, a caricare di Verzino (Brazilwood). 
— Ces. Federici , in Kamutio, iii. 396. 

,, “Fu gik Sion vna gmndisrima 
Citta e sedia d’lmperio, ma 1’anno MDLXVII 
fu preesa dal Re aol Pegu, qual caminando 
per terra quattro meet di viaggio, con yn 
esercito d’vn million, e quattro cento mila 
uomini da guerra, la venne ad assediare 
. . . e lo so io percioche mi ritrouai in 
Pegh sci mesi dope la sua partita.”— Ibid. 

1698.—“. . . The King of 81aa at this 
time is become tributane to the king of 
Pegu. The cause of this most bloodie 
battaile was, that the king of Sian had a 
white Elephant.”— Lvuckotrn, p. 30; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 102. In ii. 1 Sion]. 

[1611.—“We have news that the Hoi- 
landers were in Shian. Lktn vert, Letter*, 
i. 149.] 

1688.—"The Name of Siam is unknown 
to the Siamese. Tia one of those words 
which the Portugues of the Indite do use, 
and of which it is very difficult to discover 
the Original. They use it as the Name.ot 
the Nation and not of the Kingdom: And 
the Names of Pegu, Lao, Mogul, and most 
of the Names winch we give to the Indian 
Kingdoms, are likewise National Names."— 
De laLovbht, E.T. p. 6. 

BIGG A, a. As will be seen by 
reference to the article BUPEE. np to 
1835 a variety of rupees baa been 
coined in the Company’s territories. 
The tern ticca (tikm, from At. sikka, 
‘a coining die,’--and 'coined money,’ 
—whence Pen. sikka sedan, 'to eois] 
had been applied to newly coined 
rupees, which wen at a wfet* «* 
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premium over those worn, or assumed 
to be worn, by use. In 1793 the 
Government of Bengal, with a view 
to terminating, as for as that Presi¬ 
dency was concerned, the confusion 
and abases engendered by this system, 
ordered that all rupees coined for the 
future should bear the impress of the 
19th year of Sh&h ’Alam (the “Great 
Mogul ” then reigning), and this rupee, 
“ 19 San Sikkah,” ‘ struck in the 19th 
year, 1 was to be the legal tender in 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. This 
rupee, which is the Sicca of more 
recent monetary history, weighed 192 
grs. troy, and then contained 176‘13 

S 'S. of pure silver. The “Company's 
upee,” which introduced uniformity 
of coinage over British India in 1835, 
contained only 165 grs. silver. Hence 
the Sicca bore to the Company’s Rupee 
(which was based on the old Farrukh- 
abfid rupee) the proportion of 16 :15 
nearly. The Sicca was allowed by 
Act VII. of 1833 to survive as an ex¬ 
ceptional coin in Bengal, but was 
alxilished as such in 1836. It con¬ 
tinued, however, a ghostly existence 
for many years longer in the form 
of certain Government Book-debts in 
that currency. (See also CHICK.) 


with tUs judgment, vis., the alleged inter¬ 
ruption of the Chin Justice, while he vu 
delivering judgment, by Mr. Justice Hyde, 
with the eager «s^g@»fston at reminder of 
’Steens, Simas, mother Impey/ with the 
view of making the damages aa high at the 
awarded figure as possible. Mr. Merivale 
says that fee could find no confirmation of 
the old joke. . . . The story seems to 
have been first promulgated in a book of 
* Personal Recollections' by John NiohoUa, 
M.P., published in 1822.”— Ibid. 3rd ed. 229]. 

1833.— * * * 

“III.—The weight and standard of the 
Calcutta Moca rupee and its sub-divisions, 
and of the Fnrruckabad rupee, shall be as 
follows:— 

Weight. Fine. Alloy. 

Grains. Grains. Grains. 
Calcutta sicca rupee 192 176 16 

* * * , # • 

“IV.—The urn of the stem, weight of 
179*666 grains, hitherto employed for the 
receipt of bullion at the Mint, being m fact 
the weight of the Moorshedabad rupee of 
the old standard . . . shall be discontinued, 
and in its place the following unit to be 
called the Tola (q.v.) shall be introduced.” 
—India Regulation VII. of 1833. 

(HICKMAN, s. adj. The English 
sick man has lieen adopted into Hind, 
sepoy patois as meaning* one who has 
to go to hospital,’ and generally stkmdn 
hojdnd means 'to be disabled.’ 


1537.—“. . . Sua aenhoria avia d’aver 
por hem qua as siquas das moedaa corres- 
sem em mu noma per todo o Reino do 
Outerste, asy em Dio como nos otros 
luguares que forera del Rey de PortuguaH." 
—■Treaty of Nano da Cunha with Nitamamede 
Zamom [Mohammad Zamam) concerning Cam- 
haya, in Rotelho, Tombo , 225. 

1537.—“. . . e qnoanto £ moeda ser 
chapada de sua sita (read aim) pois j i lhe 
concedia. ”— Ibid. 226. 


[1615.—“. . . oeeaus of Amadavrs which 
goeth for eighty-six visas (see PICE). . . 

— Footer, Letters, iii. 87.] 


1688.—“Having received 25,000 Rupees 
Stooas for Rajamaul.”— Hodges, Diary, April 
4; [Hak. Soc. i. 75]. 

1705.—“ Les roupies Blooa valent k Ben¬ 
gal# 89 sols."— LviiUer, 255. 

1779. — “ In tke 2nd Tenn, 1779, on 
Saturday, March 6th t Jndgment was pro¬ 
noun oea for the plaintiff. Damages fifty 
thousand stem rupees. 


,, “. , . 50,000 Stem Rupees are 

2 usd to five thousand one hundred and 
m pounds, two shillings and elevenpence 
sterling, reckoning aoooiing to the weight 
and fineness of the silver.'—Noto* Mr. 

Jodies Hyde on the case Grand v. Iowkjs, 
in Schoes <f Old Calcutta, 243. [To tins Mr. 
Busteed adds: “Nor does there seeht to he 
any foundation for the other time-honoured 
story (also repeated by Kaye) in connection 


[1665.—“That etekman Chase man."—In 
Yule, Hedges' Diary, Hak. Soc. II. cclxxx. 

[1843.—“. . . my hired cart was broken 
—(or, in the more poetical garb of the 
sepahee, ‘ seek tnln hogya,' t.e. become a 
sick man)."— Davidson, Travels, i. 251.] 

SICLEEGUR, s. Hind, saitalgar, 
from Ar. saiJbal, 'polish/ A furbisher 
of arms, a sword-armourer, a sword- or 
knife-grinder. ['This, in Madras, _ is 
turned into Chickled&r, Tel. chikili- 
darudu.] 

[1826.—“ My father was a shiekulghur. 
or sword-grini ir .”—Pandurang Hart, ed. 
1873, i. 216.] 

ftlKHj ft ynCTT, n.p. Panjabi-Hind. 
Sikh , ‘a disciple,’ from Skt Sishya/ 
the distinctive name of the disciples 
of Nanak Shfih who in the 16th 
century established that sect, which 
eventually rose to warlike predomin¬ 
ance in the Punjab, and from which 
sprang Ranjit Siisgh, the founder of 
the brief Kingdom of Lahore. 

o. 1660-60.—“The Nanae-Fauthiam, who 
are known as composing the nation of the 
Slldtt, have neither idols, nor temples of 
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idols. . . (Much follows.)— DabisUn, 
ii. 246. 

1708-9.—“Here is e sect of infidels 
called Gvril (see OOOROO), more commonly 
known as Bikhs. Their chief, who dresses 
as a fakir, has a fixed residence at Lahore. 

. . . This Beet consists principally of JtUs 
and KhaMs of the Pan]"6b and of other 
tribes of infidels. When Aurangzeb got 
knowledge of these matters, he ordered 
these deputy Qur&s to be removed and 
the temples to be pulled down."— Kk&fi 
Khi In, in Elliot, vii. 413. 

1756.—“ April of 1716, when the Emperor 
took the field and marched towards Lahore, 
against the Sykes, a nation of Indians lately 
reared to power, and bearing mortal enmity 
to the uahomedans."— Orme, ii. 22. He 
also writes Sikes. 

1781. —“Before I loft Calcutta, a gentle¬ 
man with whom I chanced to be discoursing 
of that sect who are distinguished from the 
worshippers of BrdJim, and the followers of 
Mahomukd by the appellation 8eek, in¬ 
formed me that there was a considerable 
number of them settled in the city of Patna, 
where they had a College for teaching the 
tenets of their philosophy.”— Wilkins, in As. 
Res. i. 288. 

1781-2.—“ In the year 1128 of the Hedjra ’’ 
{1716) “a bloody action happened in the 
plains of the Pendjab, between the Byes 
and the Imperialists, in which the latter, 
commanded by Abdol-semed-Khan, a famous 
Viceroy of that province, gave these in¬ 
human freebooters a great defeat, in which 
their Qeneral, Benda, fell into the victors’ 
hands. ... He was a Bye by profession, 
that is one of those men attached to the 
tenets of Ouru-Govind, and who from their 
birth or from the moment of their admission 
never cut or shave either their beard or 
whiskers or any hair whatever of their body. 
Hey form a particular Society as well as a 
sect, which distinguishes itself by wearing 
almost always blue deaths, and going armed 
•tall times.. ..” kc.—Seir Mutaghenn, i. 87. 

1782. —“ News was received that the Seiks 
had crossed the Jumna. /jufia Gazette, 
May 11. 

1783. —“ Unhurt by the Bicquea, tigers, 
and thieves, I am safely lodged at Nour- 
pour.”— Forster, Journey, ed. 1808, i. 247. 

1784. —“The Seekhs are encamped at the 
distance of 12 cose from the Pass of Dirderry, 
and have plundered all that quarter.”—In 
Reton-Karr, i. 18. 

* 1790.—“ Particulars relating to the seizure 
of Colonel Robert Stewart by the Staines." 
— Calc. Monthly Register, Ac., i. 162. 

1810.—Williamson {V.M.) writes Sesks- 

The^following extract indicates the pre¬ 
valence of a very notable error 

1840.--“ Runjeet po s s e s s es great wstweimi 
courage, a quality in which the Sinks {tie) 
•re auppsged to be generally deficient. 
(Menu, Court and Camp of Rnnjeet Singh, 88. 

We oeohstenaBy about 1845-6 saw the 


word written by people in Calcutta, who 
ought to have known better, 

8ILBOOT, BILPET, SLIPPBT, s. 

Domestic Hind, corruptions of ‘slipper/ 
The first is an instance of “ striving 
after meaning” by connecting it in 
some way witn 'boot. 1 [The Railway 
‘ sleeper ’ is in the same way corrupted 
into rilipat.'] 

SILLADAR, adj. and s. Hind, 
from Pers. rilafi-ddr, * bearing or hav¬ 
ing arms,’ from Ar. rilah, ‘arms.’ [In 
the Arabian Night* ( Burton, ii. 114) 
it has the primary sense of an ‘armour- 
bearer.’] Its Anglo-Indian application 
is to a soldier, in a regiment of 
irregular cavalry, who provides his 
own arms and horse; and sometimes 
to regiments composed of such men— 
“a corps of Silladar Horse.” [See 
Irvine, The Army of the Indian Moghul s, 
(J. R. As. Soc., July 1896, p. 549).] 

1766.—“When this intelligence reached 
the Nawaub, he leaving the whole of his 
troops and baggage in the same place, with 
only 6000 stable horse, 9000 Billabdlrs, 4000 
regular infantry, and 6 guns . . . fell bravely 
on the Mahr&ttas. . . .”—Mir Hussein Ah, 
H. of Hydur Nail, 173. 

1804.—“ It is my opinion, that the ar¬ 
rangement with the Souliah of the Deccan 
should tie, that the whole of the force . . . 
should be silladar horse."— Wellington, iii. 
671. 

1813.—“Bhitou . . . in the prosecution of 
his plan, selected Malhar Row Holcar, a 
Silled ar or soldier of fortune."— Forbes, Or. 
Mum. iii. 349. 

[SILLAPOSH, a. An armour-clad 
warrior; from Pers. rilah, ‘body 
armour,’ pos/i, Pers. poshidan , ‘to wear.’ 

[1799.—“The Sillah posh or body-guard 
of the Rajah (of Jaipur)."— W. Fmncklin, 
Mil. Mem. of Mr. George Thomas, ed. 1805, 
p. 165. 

[1829.—“... be stood two assaults, in one 
of which he slew thirty BiUehpoeh, or men 
in armour, the body-guard of the prinee.”— 
Tod, Annals, Calcutta reprint, ii. 462.] 

BXLMAOOOR, s. Ship Hind, for 
‘sail-maker’ (Roebuck). 

SHOOK, s. Domestic Hind, for 
champagne, of which it ia a corruption; 
sometimes aamkin. 

1863—“‘The dinner was good, and tin 
teed Staddn, Sir, delicious. ’ *~QakJidd, ii. 
127. 
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0XMP) 8CINDB, &o,, n.pf The 
territory on the indue below the 
Punjab. [In the early inscriptions 
the two words Sindhu-Sauvlra. are 
often found conjoined, the latter 
probably part of Upper Sind (see 
Bombay Gazetteer, L pt. i. 36).] The 
earlier Mahommedane hardly regarded 
Sind as part of India, but distinguished 
sharply between Sind and Hind, and 
denoted the whole region that we call 
India by the copula * Hind and Sind.’ 
We know that originally these were 
in fact but diverging forms of one 
word ; the aspirant and sibilant tend¬ 
ing in several parts of India (includ- 
the extreme east—compare Agaair J 
Ahom —and the extreme west), as in 
some other regions, to exchange places. 

e. 545.—“ 2»rio0, "OppoOa, KaXXtdsa, 

(iiap icai MaX£ irivrt ipirbpi a ixovaa ."— 
Comas, lib. xi. 

770.—“ Per idem tempusquiogenti circitor 
ex Mauris, Sindis, et Chazaris send in urbe 
Harau rebellamnt, et facto agmine regium 
thesaurum diripere tentarunt." — Dionysii 
Patriarchae Chroniccm, in Assemani, ii. 114. 
But from the association with the Khazara, 
and in a passage on the preceding page 
with Alans and Khazars, we may be almost 
certain that these Hindi are not Indian, but 
a Samatic people raeutioned by Ammianus 
(xxii. 8), Valerius Klaccus (vi. So), and other 
writers. 

c. 1030.—“ Sind and her sister (i.e. Hind) 
trembled at his power and vengeance.”— 
Al'Ctbi, in Elliot, ii. 32. 

c. 1340,—“ Mohammed-ben-Iousouf Tha- 
kaft trouva dans la province de Sind qnarante 
behar (see BAHAR) d’or, et chaque behar 
comprend 333 maun."—SJnlulbuddln Him• 
ishJci, in Not. et Ext. xiii. 173. 

1525.—“ Expenses of Melyiruyaz (i.e. Malik 
Ayftxof Diu):—1,000 foot soldiers (lasquarys), 
vi*., 300 Arabs, at 40 and 50 /ideas each; 
■also 200 Corafonss (Kbnras&nis) at the wage 
of the Arabs; also 200 Quzarates and Cymdes 
at 25 to 30 ftdetit each; also 30 Rumes at 
100 fedens each; 120 Foxtaqyys at OQ/edeat 
each. Hone soldiers (Lusquarys aguavalo), 
whom he supplies with horses, 300 at 70 
fedeas a month. . . .’’—Ltmbrunpa, p. 37. 
The preceding extract is curious as show¬ 
ing the comparative value put upon Arabs, 
Khor&s&nb (qu. Afghans!), Sindis, Rflmla 
(i.e, Turks), Fartakla (Arabs of Hadra- 
mautl), Ac. 

1643. — “ And the rent of the shops 
(buticas) of the Guxaratis of Olndy, who 
prepare and sell parched rice (avel), paying 
I baaaruoofl (see BUDGROOK) a month. — 
Boteiko, Tombo, 156. 

1554.—“Towards the Gulf of Chakad, in 
tKa vicinity of Sind*”— SUi’ Alt, in /. As. 
Her. I. tom. lx* 77. 
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1588.—“ The ant citie of India , , . after 
we had pissed the coast of Sndi is oaQsd 
Din.”— -Fitch, in Hail. p. 385. 

1584.—“Spicltnard from Sndi and Labor.'*' 
—W. Barret, in Hakl. ii. 412. 

1598.—“ I have written to the —«* Antonio 
d’Azevedo on the ill treatment experienced 
by the Portuguese in the kingdom of 
Cirnds.”—King’s Letter to Goa, in Archie. 
Port. Orient. Fascia iii. 877. 

[1010.—“Tiinde, are silk cloths with red 
Btripes.”— Danvers, Letters, i. 72.] 

1611.—“ Cuts-nagore, a place not far from 
the River of Sndo.”— N. DounUon, in Pur- 
i thas, i. 307. 

1613.—“. . . considering the state of 
destitution in which the fortress of Omni* 
had need be,—since it had no other resources 
but the revenue of the custom-house, and 
there could now be returning nothing, from 
the fact that the ports of Cambata and 
Binds were closed, and that no ship had 
arrived from Goa in the current monsoon 
of January and February, owing to the 
news of the English ships having collected 
at Suratte. . . .’’— Bocarro, Decada , 879. 

[c, 1665.—“... he (Dara) proceeded 
towards Scimdy, and sought refuge in the 
fortress of Tatabatar. . . .’’— Bernier, ed. 
Constable, 71-1 

1666. — “ De la Province du Sinde on 
Bindy . . . que quelques-uns nomment la 
Tatta.”— Therenot, v. 158. 

1673.—“ . . . Retiring with their ill got 
Booty to the Coasts of Si&du.”— Fryer, 218. 

1727.—“Bindy is the westmost Province 
of the Mogul’s Dominions on the Sea-coast, 
and has Larribunder (see LARRY-BUNDER) 
to its Mart.”— A. Hamilton, i. 114; [ed. 1744, 
i. 115]. 

c. 1760.—“ Bcindy, or Tatta.’’—Grow, i. 
286. 

8ENDABUB, SANDABUB, n.p. 
This is the name by which Goa was 
known to the old Arab writers. The 
identity was clearly established in 
Cathay and the Way Thither , pp. 444 
and ccli. We will give the quotations 
first, and then point out the grounds 
of identification. 

a.D. 943.—“Crooodiles abound, it is true. 
In the aju>dn or bays formed by the Sea of 
India, such as that of SindJttrilrs in the 
Indian Kingdom of Bflghira, or in the bay 
of Z&bai (see JAVA) in the dominion of the 
MaharSj.—JfofWi, i. 207. 

1013.—“I have it from Aba Yttsaf bin 
Muslim, who had it from Aba Baler of Fuft 
at Saimar, that the latter heard told by 
MQsa the fUadlbfixi: ' I was one day con¬ 
versing with the Sahib of Bindlbtbr, when 
suddenly be burst out laughing. ... It 
was, said he, because there is a lisard on 
the wall, and it said. ‘There is a guest 
coming to-day. . . . Don't you go tfll yon 
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what comes of it.* So wo remained 
talkkwtill nn * of i*!* servant* ***** in and 
said ‘Tnfonw is a ship of Oman oome in.* 
Shortly after, people arrived, carrying ham¬ 
pers with various things, such as oloths, 
and rose-water. As they opened one, out 
same a long lisard, which instantly clung 
to the wall and went to join the other one. 
It was the same person, they say, who 
enohanted the crooodiles in the estuary of 
SlndiMr, so that now they hurt nobody.” 
—Livre drs Merveilla de VInde. V. dor Litk 
et Dene, 157-158. 

o. 1150. — “ From the city of Barth 
(Baruch, i.e. Broach) following the coast, 
to Bind&bftr 4 days. 

“ Sind&bhr is on a great inlet where ships 
anchor. It is a place of trade, where one 
sees fine buildings and rich bazars. Edrisi, 
i. 179. And see Elliot, i. 89. 

c. 1800.—“Beyond Guzerat are Konkan 
and TAna; beyond them the country of 
MalihAr. . . . the people are all Sanaa nis 
(Buddhists), and worship idols. Of the 
cities on the shore the first is Sindabfir, 
then Fakniir, then the country of Manjarur, 
then the country of Hfli. . . — Rashid- 
addin, in Elliot, f. 68. 

c. 1380. — “A traveller states that the 
country from 8indfip0r to Han&war to¬ 
wards its eastern extremity joins with 
Malabar. . . ."— Abul/eda, Fr. tr., II. ii. 
115. Further on in his Tables he jumbles 
up (as Edrisi has done) Bindiptr with 
Studan (see ST. JOHN). 

M “The heat is great at Aden. This 
is the port frequented by the people of 
India; great ships arrive there from Cam- 
bay, T5na, Kaulam, Calicut, Fandaraina, 
Shfiliyfit, Manjarflr, F&kanur,. Hanaur, 
B anai hflr, et cetera .”—Jim Jiatuta, ii. 177. 

e. 1343-4.—“Three days after setting sail 
we arrived at the Island of Band&bflr, 
within which there are 86 villages. It is 
surrounded by an inlet, and at the time of 
abb the water of this is fresh and pleasant, 
whilst at flow it is salt and bitter. There 
•re in the island two cities, one ancient, 
built by the pfigans; the second built by the 
Musulmans when they conquered the island 
the first time. . . . We left this island 
behind us and anchored at a small island 
near the mainland, where we found a temple, 
• grove, and k tank of water. . . ."—Ibid. 
iv. 61-62. 


1360, 1875.—In the Medieeao and the 
Catalan maps of those dates we find on the 
ooast of India Cintabor and Chintabor 
respectively, on the west coast of India. 


a* 1654. — “24 th Voyage: from. Ghivah- 
SlUdtbflr to Aden. It you start from 
Quvah-Bindthflr at the end of the season, 
trim care not to fall on Cape Ffil," Ac.— 
UokU, in J.A.S B. v. 564. 

The bat "quotation shows that Goa was 
known even in Ike middle of the 16 th 
eentury to Oriental seamen as Goa-Bind&bDr, 
whatever Indian name this hut part repro¬ 
ach ted; probably, from toe use of toe stood 
by to* earlier Arab writers, and from the 


Chintahor of too European mm OhandA- 
par rather than SumMpw. No Indian 
name like this has yet been reoovered from 
inscriptions as attaching to Goa; but the 
Turkish author of toe Mohit supplies toe 
connection, and Ibn Batata's description even 
without this would be sufficient for the 
identification. His description, it will be 
seen, is that of a delta-island, and Goa is 
the only one partaking of that character 
upon the ooast. He says it contained 86 
villages ; and Barros tells us that Goa Island 
was known to the natives as Tisvddl, a name 
si gnifyin g “Thirty villages.” (See SAL- 
8ETTE.) Its vicinity to the island where 
Ibn Batata proceeded to anchor, whioh we 
have shown to be Anchediva (q.v.), is 
another proof. Turning to Rashlduadln, 
the order in which he places Bl&dtbQr, 
Faknflr (Baccanore), M an jaru r (Mangalore), 
Hill (Mt. O’Ely), is perfectly correct, if for 
Sindfibur we substitute Goa. The passage 
from Edrisi and one indicated from Abulfeaa 
only show a confusion which has misled 
many readers since. 

SINHALESE, OINOHALESE, n.p. 
Native of Ceylon; pertaining to Ceylon. 
The word is formed from SigJuda, 

1 Dwelling of Lions,* the word used by 
the natives for the Island, and which 
is the origin of most of the names 
given to it (see CEYLON). The ex¬ 
planation given by De Barros and 
Couto is altogether fanciful, though 
it leads them to notice the curious and 
obscure fact of the introduction of 
Chinese influence in Ceylon during the 
15th century. 

1552.—“That the Chinese (Chijs) were 
masters of the Cboromandel Coast., of part 
o' Malabar, and of this Island of Ceylon, 
we have not only the assertion of the Native* 
of the latter, but also evidence in the build¬ 
ings, names, and language that they left 
in it . . . and because they were in the 
vicinity of this Cape Galle, the other people 
who lived from the middle of the Island 
upwards called those dwelling about there 
Chiagilla, and their language the same, as 
much as to say the language, or the people of 
; the China of Galle."— Barros, III. u. 1. 

1588.—-(The Oauchin Chi neons) “ are of toe 
race of the Chiagalayx, which they say are 
the best kinde of all toe Malahars. — Fitch, 
in Hakl. ii. 897. 

1598.—“. . . inhabited with people called 
ClBgala.a. . . . ” — Linsehoten, 24; [Hak. 
Hoc. i. 77 ; in i. 81, Chtagate*]. 

e. 1610.—“ Ils tiennent done qua . . . les 
premiers qui y allerent, et qui lee peupUveot 
(les Maldives) fureot... les ClflgtUM do 
rial* de Ceylon.”— Pyrard de Lanai, i. 185 ; 
[Hak. Soc. 1. 105, and see i. 268). 

1612.—Couto, after giving the tamo ex¬ 
planation of the word as Bamw, says: u And 
as they spring from the Chins, who «to too 
falsest heathen at to# East... so aro they 
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ofthis island the weakest, fal se st, and mart 
ta-wlrr paaplain all India, inaomoeh that, to 
thisday, you navar find faith or truth in a 
Chlngalla.”—V. i. 5. 



can but anyway*' 
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SINGAPORE, SINGAPORE, n.p. 
This name was adopted by Sir Stain* 
ford Raffles in favour of the city which 
he founded, February 23,1810, on the 
island which had always retained the 
name since the Middle Ages. This it 
derived from Sivhapura, Skt. ‘Lion- 
city/ the name of a town founded by 
Malay or Javanese settlers from Su¬ 
matra, prohably in the 14th century, 
and to which Barros ascribes great 
commercial importance. The Indian 
origin of the name, as of many other 
names and phrases which survive from 
the old Indian civilisation of the 
Archipelago, had been forgotten, and 
the origin which Barros was taught 
to ascribe to it is on a par with his 
etymology of Singalese quoted in the 
preceding article. The words on 
which his etymology is founded are 
no doubt Malay: stngah, 4 to tarry, 
halt, or lodge,’ and pora-pora, 4 to pre 
tend ’; and these were probably sup¬ 
posed to refer to the temporary occu 
pation of Sinhapura, before the chiefs 
who founded it passed on to Malacca, 
fit may be noted that Dennys (Due. 
Diet, av.) derives the word from ringha, 
* a place of call,’ and pure, 4 a city.’ In 
Dalboquerque’s Comm. Hak. Soc. iii. 
73, we are told: 44 Singapum, whence 
the city takes its name, is a channel 
through which all the shipping of 
those parts passes, and signifies in his 
Malay language, 4 treacherous delay'” 
See quotation from Barros below.] 

The settlement of Hinduized people 
on the site, if not the name, is prob¬ 
ably as old as the 4th century, a.d., 
for inscriptions have been found there 
in a very old character. One of these, 
on a rock at the mouth of the little 
river on which the town stands, was 
destroyed some 40 or 00 years ago for 
the accommodation of some wretched 
bungalow. 

The modem Singapore and its pros¬ 
perity form a monument to the 
patriotism, sagacity, and fervid spirit 
of the founder. According to an 
article in the Qtogr. Magaxitu (i. 107) 
derived from Mr. Archibald Ritchie, 


who was present with the expedition 
which founded the ©»lonjr, Bail®!, 
after consultation with Lora 
was about to establish a settlement for 
the protection and encouragement of 
our Eastern trade, in the Nicobar 
Islands, when his attention was drawn 
to the superior advantages of Singa¬ 
pore by Captains Ross and Crawford 
of the Bombay Marine, who had been 
engaged in the survey of those seas. 
Its great adaptation for a mercantile 
settlement had been- discerned by the 
shrewd, if somewhat vulgar, Scot, 
Alexander Hamilton, 120 years earlier. 
It seems hardly possible, we must how¬ 
ever observe, to reconcile the Admit 
in the article cited, with the letters 
and facts contained in the Lift of 
Baffles; though probably the latter 
had, at some time or other, received 
information from the officers named 
by Mr. Ritchie. 

1512.—“ And as the enterprise was one to 
make good booty, everybody was delighted 
to go on it, so that they were more than 
1200 men, the soundest and best aimed of 
the garrison, and so they were ready in¬ 
continently, and started for the Strut of 
Cincatrara, where they were to wait for the 
junks. — Correa, Ii. 284-5. 

1651.—“Bed hactenus Deus nobis adsit 
omnibus. Amen. Anno port Christum 
natum, udu. Ex Freto Syncapurano.”— 
He It. Franc. Xaverii Epistt. Pragae, 1607, 
Lib. III. riii. 

155S.—"Anciently the most celebrated 
settlement in this region of Malaca was ona 
called Cingapura, a name whieh in their 
tongue means 'pretended halt* (/also di- 
mom) ; and this stood upon a point ef that 
country which is the most southerly of all 
Asia, and lies, according to our graduation, 
in half a degree of North Latitude . . . 
before the foundation of Malaca, at tins 
same Cingapura . . . flocked together all 
the navigators of the Seas of India from 
West ana East. . . — Barros, II. vi. 1. 
[The same derivation is given in the Omm. 
of Dalboquerqiu, Hak. Soc. iii. 73.} 

1572.- 

“ Mas na ponta da terra Cingapnra 

Yards, onde o caminho os nans ae estrsita; 

Daqui, toraando a costa 4 Cynosure, 

Se inourva, e pan a Aurora ae endireita.” 

Cb meet, *.125. 

By Burton: 

" But on her Lands-end throned se* da- 
gapfir. 

when the wide sea-rosul shrinks to 
narrow way: 

Tfcenoe curves the ooast to faoe too 
Cynosure, „ , ^ 

and lastly trends Aurora-wards its lay. 

1688.—"... by water the coast stretobrth 
to the Cape of Singapore, and from them* 
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it runneth upwards [inwards] againe... .—” 
Lxnsehoten, SO; [Hah. Soo. i. 101]. 

1509.—“ In this voyage nothing occurred 
worth relating, except that, after passing 
the Strait of Sincftpint, situated m one 
degree and a half, between the main land 
and a variety of islands . . . with so narrow 
a channel teat from the ship you could 
jump ashore, or touch the branches of the 
trees on either side, our vessel struck on a 
shoal.”— Viaggi di Carletti, ii. 208-9. 

1606.—“ The 5th May came there 2 Prows 
from the King of Johore, with the Shah- 
bender (Shabunder) of Rlngapcera, called 
Siri Baja Nagara. . . Valentijn, v. 831. 

1616.—“ Found a Dutch man-of-war, one 
of a fleet appointed for the siege of Malaca, 
with the usd of the King of Acheen, at the 
entrance of the Straits of Singapore.” — 
Sainsbury, i. 458. 

1727.—“In anno 1703 I called at Johore 
on my Way to China, and he treated me 
very kindly, and made me a Present of the 
Island of Sincapure, but I told him it could 
be of no use to a private Person, tho' a 
proper Place for a Company to settle a 
Colony in, lying in the Center of Trade, 
and being accommodated with good Rivers 
and safe harbours, so conveniently situated 
that all Winds served Shipping, both to 
go out and come in.’’— A. Hamilton, ii. 98: 
[ed. 1744, ii. 97]. 


1818. —“ We are now on our way to the 
eastward, in the hope of doing something, 
but I much fear the Dutch have hardly left 
us an inoh of ground. . . . My attention is 
principally turned to Johore, and you must 
not be surprised if my next letter to you is 
dated from the site of the ancient city of 
Singapura-” — Raffia, Letter to Marsden, 
dated Sandheadt , Dec. 12. 


BDTOABA, s. Hind, nngh&rd, Skt. 
mngdttaka , tringa , ‘a horn.’ The 
caltrop or water-chestnut ; Trapa 6 m - 
pinosa, Roxb. (N.O. ffaloragacme ). 

[c. 1680. — The Ain (ed. Jarred, ii. 65) 
mentions it as one of the crops on which 
revenue was levied in cash. 

[1798.—In Kashmir “many of them . . . 
were obliged to live on the Kernel of the 
Simgarali, or water-nut. ...” — Forster, 
Travels, ii. 29. 

[1809.—Buchanan-Hamilton writes sing- 
ghara.— Eastern India, i. 241.] 

1835.—“ Here, as in most other parts of 
India, the tank is spoiled by the water- 
chestnut, singhara (Trapa bispinosa), which 
is" everywhere as regularly planted and 
cultivated in fields under a large surface of 
water, as wheat or barley Is in the dry 
plains. . . . The not grows under the water 
after thenfiowers decay, and is of a triangular 
shape, and covered with a tough brown in¬ 
tegument adhering strongly to the kernel, 
which is wholly esculent, and of a fine car¬ 
tilaginous texture. The people are very 
fend of these nuts, and they are carried 


often upon bullocks’ backs two or three 
hundred miles to market." — Sleeman, Ram¬ 
bles, Ac. (1844), i. 101 ; [ed. Smith, i. 94.] 

1839.—“The nuts of the Trapa bispinosa, 
called Bingham, are sold in al) the Bazaars 
of India; and a species called by the same 
name, forms a considerable portion of the 
food of the inhabitants of Cashmere, as we 
learn from Mr. Forster [lor. rtf,] that it 
yields the Government 12,0001. of revenue ; 
and Mr. Moorcroft mentions nearly the same 
sum as Runjeet Sing's share, from 96,000 to 
128,000 ass-loads of this nut, yielded by the 
Lake of O&ller.”— Roylc, Him. Plants, i. 211. 

SIFAHSELAB, s. A General-in¬ 
chief ; Pera. npdh-sdldr, ‘ army-leader,’ 
the last word being the same as in 
the title of the late famous Minister- 
Regent of Hyderabad, Sir S&lar Jang, 
i.e. ‘ the leader in war.’ 

c. 1000-1100.—“ Void quelle Ctoit alors 
la gloire et la puissance des Orp£lians dans 
le royaume. Ils poss&ioient la charge de 
sbaaalar, ou de gdndralissime de toute la 
Georgia. Tous lea officiera du palais dtoient 
de leur dependance.”— Hist, of the Orpttians, 
in <5#. Martin, Man. sur TArmfnie, ii. 77. 

c. 1358.—“ At 16 ray father took roe by 
the hand, and brought me to his own 
Monastery. He there addressed me ; ‘ My 
boy, our ancestors from generation to 
generation have been commanders of the 
armies of the Jagtay and the Berios family. 
The dignity of (Bepah Solar) Commander- 
m-Chief has now descended to me, but as I 
am tired of this world ... I mean there¬ 
fore to resign my public office. . . — Am fob. 

Man. of Thnour, K.T. p. 22. 

1712.—“ Omnibus illis superior est . . . 
Bipnh Soloor, sive ImpenUor Grnemlis 
E«ui, Praesidem dignitato excipiena. ...” 
—Karmpfer, Amoen. Ezot. 73, 

1726.—A letter from the Heer Van Maat- 
euiker “to His Highness Chan Chanaan, 
B&pperseloar, Grand Duke, and General in 
Chief of the Great Mogol in Assam, Bengal, 
ho.”-—Valentijn, v. 173. 

1755.—“After the Bipahaalar Hydor, 
by his prudence and courage, had defeated 
the Mahrattas, and recovered the country 
taken by them, he placed the government 
of Beringaputtun on a sure and established 
basis. . . ,—Meer Hussein Ali Khan, H. qf 
Hydvr Nail, 0. T. F. p. 61. 

[c. 1803.—In a collection of native letter*, 
the titlee of Lord l*ke are given as follows: 
“ Athja - vl - Mulh Khan. Daw An, General 
Gerard LakeBah&dur, Sipahaalar-i-kishwar- 
i-Hind," “ Valiant of the Kingdom. Lord of 
the Cycle, Commander-in-chief of the Terri¬ 
tories of Hindustan .”—North Indian Notes 
and Queries, tv. 17.] 

gTHQAR j s. Hind, from Pen. tar- 
kdr, 'head (of) affairs.’ This word baa 
very divers applications; but ite aenaea 
may fall under three heads. 
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ft. The State, the Government, the 
Supreme authority; also ‘the Master’ 
or head of the domestic government. 
Thus a servant, if asked ‘Whose are 
those horses?’ in replying ‘They are 
the mrkdi > *may mean according to 
circumstances, that they are Govern¬ 
ment horses, or that they belong to his 
own master. 

b. In Bengal the word is applied to 
a domestic servant who is a kind of 
house-steward, and keeps the accounts 
of household expenditure, and makes 
miscellaneous purchases for the family; 
also, in merchants’ offices, to any native 
accountant or native employed in 
making purchases, &c. 

c. Under the Mahommedan Govern¬ 
ments, as in the time of the Mogul 
Empire, and more recently in the Dec- 
can, the word was applied to certain 
extensive administrative divisions of 
territory. In its application in the 
Deccan it has been in English gener¬ 
ally spelt Circar (q.v.). 


a. — 

[1769.— “. . . there is no separation be¬ 
tween your Honour . . . and this Sircar. 
. . .”— Forrest, Bombay Letters, ii. 129.] 

1800.—“Would it not be possible and 
proper to make people pay the drear ac¬ 
cording to the exchange fixed at Seringa- 
pat&m r Wellington,, i. 60. 

[1866.—", . . the Sirkar Bubadoor gives 
me four rupees a month. . . Confession* 
of an Orderly , 43.] 

b. — 


1777.--“ There is not in any country in 
the world, of which T have any knowledge, 
a more pernicious race of vermin in human 
shape than are the numerous cast of people 
known in Bengal by the appellation of 
Sirean: they are educated and trained to 
deceive. ’— Price’s Tracis, i. 24. 


1810.— “The Sircar is a genius whom 
whole study is to handle money, whether 
receivable or payable, and who contrives 
either to confuse accounts, when they are 
adverse to hie view, or to render them most 
expressively intelligible, when such should 
suit his purpose.”— Williamson, Y.M. i. 200. 


1822. — “ One morning our Sircar, in 
answer to my having observed that the 
articles purchased were highly priced, said, 
• You are my father and my mother, and 1 
am your poor little child. I have only taken 
2 annas m the rupee dustoorie ’" (dustoor). 
—Wanderings qf a Pilgrim, i. 21-22. 


1834.—“ ‘And how thedeuoe,* asked his 
companion, 'do you manage to pay for 
them?* ‘Nothing so stay,—I say to ms 
»»«*«» • * Baboo, go pay for that horse. 


rupees, and it is 'done, Sir, as quickly as 
you could dock him.' ”— The Baboo and Other 
Tales, i. 18. 

C .— 

o ; 1690.—“In the fortieth year of hie 
majesty’s reign, his dominions consisted of 
106 Sircars, subdivided into 2787 kusbahs ” 
(cnaba), “ ffie revenue of which he settled 
for ten years at 3 Arribs, 62 Cron, 97 Lacks, 
55,246 Bams” (q.v. 3,62,97,56,246 <£*«*» = 
about 9 millions sterling).— Ayeen, E.T. by 
Gladwin, 1800, ii. 1; [e«. Jarrett, ii. llfi.] 

SIRDAR, s. Hind, from Pers. sar- 
ddr, and less correctly sirdar, ‘ leader, a 
commander, an officer ’; a chief, or 
lord; the head of a set of palankin- 
bearers, and hence the ‘ sirdar-bearer,’ 
or elliptically ‘ the Sirdar ‘ is in Bengal 
the style of the valet or body-servant, 
even when he may have no others 
under him (see BEASBB). [SirdAr is 
now the official title of the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief of the Egyptian 
army; SirdAr Bahadur is an Indian 
military distinction.] 

[c. 1610.—“. . . a captain of a company, 
or, as they call it, a Sardars.”— Pyrttrd de 
Laval, Halt. Soc. i. 254. 

[1675.—“ Sardar.” See under SEPOY.] 

1808.—“I, with great difficulty, knocked 
up some of the villagers, who were nearly 
as much afraid as Christie’s Will, at the 
visit of a Sird&r ” (here an officer). — Life qf 
Leyden. 

[c. 1817.—“. . . the bearers, with their 
Sirdaur, have a large room with a verandah 
before it."— Mrs. Sherwood, Last Dags of 
Booty, 63.] 

1826.—“ Gopee's father had been a Sirdar 
of some consequence.”— Pandurang Bari, 
174; [ed. 1873, i. 252]. 

SIRDRARS, s. This is the name 
which native valets (bearer) give 
to common drawers (underclothing). 
A friend (Gen. R. Maclagan, R.E.) 
has suggested the origin, which is 
doubtless “short drawers” in contra¬ 
distinction to Long-drawers, or Py¬ 
jamas (qc[.v.). A common bearers 

5 renunciation is sirdrtii; as a chest of 
rawers is also called ‘ DrAj almaird ’ 
(see ALMYBA). 

SIRKY, s. Hind, sirki. A kind of 
unplatted matting formed by laying 
the fine cylindrical culms from the 
upper part of the Saccharumsara, Roxb. 
(see SHBKUNDA) side by aide, and 
binding them m single or double 
layers. This is used to lay under the 
thatch of a house, to cover carts and 
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palaukiim, to make Chicks (q.v.) and | 
table-mate, and for many other par-' 
poses of rural and domestic economy. 

1810.—“It is perhaps singular that I 
should hare seen seezfcy in use among a 
group of gypsies in Essex. In India these 
itinerants, whose habits and characters 
correspond with this intolerable species of 
banditti, invariably shelter themselves 
under seerky.”— Williamson, V.M. ii. 490. 

[1882.—“. . . neat little huts of sinakee, 
a reed or grass, resembling bright straw.”— 
Mrs, Mar Uassa a AH, Observations, i. 23.] 

SQtBIS, s. Hind, dris, Skt. shir- 
isha, shri, 4 to break, 1 from the brittle¬ 
ness of its branches; the tree Acacia 
Lebbtk, Benth., indigenous in S. India, 
the Sdtpura range, Bengal, and the 
sub-Him&layan tract; cultivated in 
Egypt and elsewhere. A closely 
kindred sp., A. Julibrissin, Boivin, 
affords a specimen of scientific ‘ Hobson- 
Jobaon’; the specific name is a cor¬ 
ruption of Guldo-reshm, 4 silk-flower.’ 

1806.— 44 Quelques anneds aprfes le roort de 
Dariyal, des charpentien ayant abattu on 
arbre de Beria, qui croissoit aupris de son 
tom beau, le ooup&rent en plusieurs pifeces 
poor I'employer h des constructions. Tout- 
a-ooup une voix terrible se fit entendre, la 
terre se mit h trembler et le tronc de cet 
arbre se releva de lui-mSme. Lea ouvriers 
dpouvantds s’enfuirant, et l’arbre ne tarda 
pas h reverdir.”— AfsSs, Ardyisk-i-Mahfil, 
quoted by Qarcin de ’Tossy , M Mu*. 88. 

[o. 1890.- 

44 An’ it fell when aixris-shaws were rare, 

And the nichte were long and mirk." 

R. Kipling, Departmental Ditties, The 
Fall of Jock Gillespie.] 


Wood shows that this wood was ex¬ 
ported from India to Chaldaea in 
remote ages. Sissoo has continued in 
recent times to be exported to Egypt, 
(see Forskal, quoted by Royle, Hindu, 
Medicine, 128). Boyle notices the re¬ 
semblance of the Biblical shittim wood 
to shlsham. 

c. a.d. 80.—“. . . Thither they are wont 
to despatch from B&ryg&za (Broach) to 
both these porta of Persia, great vessels 
with brass, and timbers, and beams of teak 
(£v\otv oayaklrur sal HokSsv) , . . and logs 
of shUhaiB (tpaKiyyuv oasaplvuv) . . .” 
— Periplus, Maris Brythr., cap 36. 

o. 545.—“These again are passed on from 
Sielediba to the marts on this side, such as 
Maid, where the pepper is grown, and 
Kalliana, whence are exported brass, and 
■histiam logs (moaplva. (uXn), and other 
wares.”— Cosmos, lib. xi. 

? before 1200.— 

41 There are the wolf and the parrot, and the 
peacock, and tho dove, 

And the plant of Zinj, and al-sisim, and 
pepper. . . .” 

Verses on India by Ahu'hdhan, 
the Sindi, quoted by KazvtnX, 
in Gildemeister, p. 218. 

1810. — 44 Sissoo growB in most of the 
great forests, intermixed with sanl. . . . 
Ibis wood is extraordinarily hard and 
heavy, of a dark brown, inclining to a 
purple tint when polished."— W'iUuttnson, 
V.M. ii. 71. 

1839.—“As I rode through the city one 
day I saw a considerable quantity of timber 
lying in an obscure street. On examining 
it I found it was eMehewi, a wood of the 
most valuable kind, being not liable to the 
attacks of white ants .”—Dry Leaves from 
I Young Egypt, ed. 1851, p. 102. 


SISSOO, 8HISHAM, s. Hind dm, 
sisdn, shlsham, Skt. Hniapd; Ar. sdsam, 
sdsim; the tree Iktlbergia Sissoo, Boxb. 
(N.O. Legvminotae ) and its wood. This 
is excellent, and valuable for construc¬ 
tion, joinery, boat- and carriage-build¬ 
ing, and furniture. It was the favouri te 
wood for gun-carnages as long as the 
mpply of large timber lasted. It is 
now much cultivated in the Punjab 
plantations. Hie tree is indigenous in 
%a sub-Himalayan tracts; and be¬ 
lieved to be so likewise in Baluchistan, 
Guzerat, and Central India. Another 
sp. of Dalbergia (£>. labifolia) affords the 
Stock Wood (q.v.j of 1, and W. India. 
There cam be little doubt that one 
or move of these species of DaXberam 
afforded the seMflrine wood spoken of in 
the Periplus, and in some old Arabic 
writers. A Quotation under Mack 


SITTING-UP A curious custom, 
in vogue at the Presidency towns more 
than a century ago, and the nature of 
which is indicated by the quotations. 
Was it of Dutch origin 7 


1777.— 44 Lady Impey site up with Mrs. 
Hastings; vutgo toad-eating."— Pk. Francis's 
Diary, quoted in M-steed, Echoes of OM 
Calcutta, 124; [3rd ed. 125], 

1780.—“When a young lady arrives at 
Madras, she must, in a few days afterwards 
sit np to receive company, attended by 
some beau or master of the ceremonies, 
which perhaps continues for a week, or 
until she has seen ail the fair aex, and 

S mtlemen of the settlement." — Mnnro's 
art., 66 . 


1795.— 44 You see how many good reasons 
there Me against your schema of my taking 
homo instantly, and hastening to throw 
myself at the lady's teat; as to the other, 
of proxy, I can only agree to It under 
oerfaia conditions. . . . I am not to he 
foresd to att up, and reosiva male or tomato 
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▼iritof*. ... I ana not to be obliged to 
deliver my opinion on pattern* for oape or 
petticoat* for any lady. . . — T. Munro 

to kit Sitter, in Life, L 109. 

1010. — “Among the several lastly ex¬ 
ploded ceremonies we may reckon that 
. . . of ‘Sitting up/. . . This ‘Sitting 
up, as it was tended, generally took place 
at the house of some lady of rank or 
fortune, who, for three successive nights, 
threw open her mansion for the purpose 
of receiving ell . . . who ohose to pay 
their respects to such ladies as might have 
recently arrived in the country."— William- 
ton, V.M. i. 113. 

8ITTRINGY, a. Hind, from Ar. 
thitranji, shatranji, and that from Pera. 
thatrang, ‘chess,’ which is again of Skt. 
origin, chaturanga, ‘quadripartite’(see 
BADRAB). A carpet of coloured cotton, 
now usually made in stripes, hut no 
doubt originally, as the name implies, 
in chequers. 

1648. — “. . . Een and ere soorte van 
elechte Tapijten die mi noemt Chitrenga.” 
- Van Tmet, 63. 

1678. — “ They pull off their Slippers, 
and after the usual 8alams, seat them¬ 
selves in Choultries, open to some Tank of 
purling Water; commonly spread with 
Carpets or Siturngees. "—Fryer, 93. 

(1688.-“2 dttarragees." — In rule. 
Hedges' Diary, Hak. 8oc. ii. cclxv.] 

1785.—“To be sold by public auction . . . 
the valuable effects of Warren Hastings, 
Esquire . . *. carpets and sittringeee.' — 
In Seton-JCanr, i. 111. 


8IWALIK, n.p. This is the name 
now applied distinctively to that outer 
range of tertiary hills which in various 

S ets of the Him&laya runs parallel to 
e foot of the mountain region, 
separated from it by valleys known 
in Upper India as {fans (see DHOON). 
But this special and convenient sense 
(d) has been attributed to the term 
by modem Anglo-Indian geographers 
only. Among the older Mahommedan 
historians the term Siwdlikh is applied 
to a territory to the west of and 
perhaps embracing the Aravalli Hills, 
but certainly including specifically 
Hsgore (Ndgaur) and Manaawar the 
pradec^reor of modem Jodhpur, and 
in the vicinity of that city. This 
application is denoted by (a). 

in one or two passages we find the 
app licatio n of the name (Siwilikh) ex¬ 
tending a good deal further south, as 
if reaching to the vicinity of M&lwA 
Such instances we have grouped under 
(b). But it is possible that the early 


application (a) habitually extended 
thus far. 

At a later date the name is applied, 
to the Him&laya; either to the range 
in its whole extent, as in the psasagee 
from Chereffedin (Shariffuddin ’Ali of 
Yezd) ana from Baber ; sometimes 
with a possible limitation to that 
part of the mountains which overlooks 
the Punjab; or, as the quotation from 
Bennell indicates, with a distinction 
between the less lofty region nearest 
the plains, and the Alpine summits 
beyond, Siwalik applying to ths 
former only. 

The true Indian form of the name 
is, we doubt not, to be gathered from 
the occurrence, in a list of Indian 
national names, in the Vithnu Purdna, 
of the Saiy&las. But of the position 
of these we can only say that the 
nations, with whom the context im¬ 
mediately associates them, seem to lie 
towards the western part of Upper 
India. (See Wilson’s Works, Vithnu 
Purdna , ii. 175.) The popular deriva¬ 
tion of Siw&lik as given in several of 
the quotations below, is from sawaldJch, 

* One lakh and a quarter ’; but this is 
of no more value than most popular 
etymologies. 

We give numerous quotations to 
establish the old application of the 
term, because this has keen somewhat 
confused in Elliot’s extracts by the 
interpolated phrase ‘Siwfilik Hills,’ 
where it is evident from Raverty’s 
version of the Tabaidt-i-Ndsiri that 
there is no such word as Hills in the 
original. 

We have said that the special ap¬ 
plication of the term to the detached 
sub-Himalayan range is quite modern. 
It seems in fact due to that very 
eminent investigator in many branches 
of natural science, Dr. Hugh Falconer; 
at least we can find no trace of it 
before the use of the term by him in 
papers presented to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. It is not previously need, 
so far as we can discover, even, by 
Boyle; nor is it known to Jacque- 
mont, who was intimately associated 
with Boyle and Cautiey, at Sahiran- 
pdr, very shortly before Falconer’s 
arrival there. Jacquemont (Journal, 
ii. 11) calls the range: “la premifere 
chain® de montagues que j'appeQeni 
Its montagius d» Dditro.* The first 
occurrence that we can find is in a 
paper by Falconer on the ‘ Aptitude of 
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tiie Himalayan Range for the Culture 
of the Tea Plant,’ in vol. iii of the 
J. At. Soe. Bengal, which we quote 
below. A. year later, in the account 
of the Sivathcrium fossil, by Falconer 
and Cautley, in the As. Researches, we 
have a fuller explanation of the use of 
the term Siwdlik, and its alleged 
etymology. 

It is probable that there may have 
been some real legendary connection 
of the hills in the vicinity with the 
name of tfiva. For in some of the old 
maps, such as that in Bernier’s Travels, 
we find Siba given as the name of a 
province about Hurdwar; and the 
same name occurs in the same connec¬ 
tion in the Mem. of the Emperor 
Jahangir ( Elliot , vi. 382). [On the 
connection of Siva worship with the 
lower Himalaya, see Atkinson, Hima¬ 
layan Gazetteer, ii. 743.] 

ft.— 

1118.—“Again he rebelled, and founded 
the fortress of Nfighawr, in the territory of 
Biwftlikh, in the neighbourhood of Wrahf?)." 
— Tabakdt- i-NOfiri, B.T. by Raverly , 110. 

1192.—“The seat of government, Ajmlr, 
with the whole of the Biwftlikh [territory], 
such as (!) H&nsi, SumutI, and other tracts, 
were subjugated.”— Ibid. 468-469. 

1227.— “A year subsequent to this, in 
924 H., he (Sultan lyaltimisb) marched 
against the fort of Mandawar within the 
limits of tho Biwftlikh [territory], and its 
capture, likewise the Almighty God facili¬ 
tated for him.”— Ibid. 611. 

c. 1247. — “. . . When the Sultan of 
Islam, N&sLr-ud Dunya - wa * ud - Din, as¬ 
cended the* throne of sovereignty . . . 
after Malik Baiban had come [to Court ?] 
he, on several occasions made a request for 
Uchehah together with Multan. This was 
acquiesced in, under the understanding 
that the 8iw81ikh [territory] and Nfig-awr 
should be relinquished by him to other 
Maliks. . . ."-Hid. 781. 

1253.—“ When the new year came round, 
on Tuesday, the 1st of the month of 
Muharram, 661 H., command was given to 
Ulugh Kh&n-i-A’&am ... to proceed to 
his fiefs, the territory of SiWUikh and 
H&nSt.”—iMd. 698. 

1267.—“Malik Baiban . . . withdrew 
(from Dehli), and by wav of the Biwftlikh 
[country], and with a slight retinue, less 
than 200 or 300 in number, returned to 
Uohchah again ."-Ibid. 786. 

1255.-5-“ When the royal tent was pitched 
at TaHi-pat, the [contingent] forces of the 
BiwftUkn fdistricisl which were the fiefs 
of Ulngh KUa-i-Awn, had been delayed 
. . . (he) set out for H&nsl . . . (and there) 
issued hie mandate, to that, in the specs 
of 14 days, the troops of the Biwftlikh, 


H&md, Snrsutl, Jlnd [Jhtadl and BanriUah 
. . . assembled. . . . — Ibid. 887* 

1260. — “Ulugh Khftn-i-A’gam resolved 
upon making a raid upon the Koh-pftyah 
[hill tracts of Mewftt] round abont the 
capital, because in this . . . there was a 
community of obdurate rebels, who, un¬ 
ceasingly, committed highway robbery, and 
plundered the property of Musalm&ns . .* , 
and destruction of the villages in the dis¬ 
tricts of HariSnah, the Biwftlikh, and 
Bhlfinah, necessarily followed their out* 
breaks.”— Ibid. 860. 

1300-10.—“The Mnghals baring wasted 
the Biwilik, had moved some distance off. 
When they and their horses returned weary 
and thirsty to the river, the army of Isldm, 
which had been waiting for them some 
days, caught them as they expected. . . .” 
— Zid-udain Baml, in Elliot, iii. 199. 

b. - 

c. 1300.—“Of the cities on the shore the 
first is Sandabtir, then Fakndr, then the 
country of Manjartfr, then the country of 
(Fandarainfi), then Jangli (Jinkali), then 
Ktilam. . . . After these comes the country 
of 8awilak, which comprises 125,000 cities 
and villages. After that comes M&lwjla” 
(but in some MSB. Mdhtd). — Rathiduddln, 
m Elliot , i. 68. RaskvtuddUi has got ap¬ 
parently much astray hero, for he brings m 
the Siw&lik territory at the far end of 
Malabar. But the mention of Mitiwa as 
adjoining is a probable indication of the 
true pomtion. (Elliot imagines here some 
allusion to the Maldives and Laccadives. 
All in that way that seems possible is that 
Rasbiduddln may have heard of the Maldives 

: and made some jumble between them and 
Mfilw&). And this is in a manner confirmed 
by the next quotation from a Portuguese 
writer who places the region inland from 
Guzer&t. 

1644.—" It oonfines ... on the east with 
certain kingdoms of heathen, which are 
called Sauadacca prabatta (Skt. parvaia). as 
much as to say 120,000 mountains. — 
llocarro, MS. 

C.— 

1399.—“ Le Detroit de CoupeM est situ* 
au pied d'une montagne par oh passe le 
Gauge, et k qui nee mules pins haut que ce 
Detroit il y a uue pierre en forme de Veche, 
de laquelle sort la source de ce grand 
Fleuve; c'est la cause pour laqueUs lee 
Indous adorent cette pierre, et dans tons lee 
pays circouvauins jusques k uue annfie de 
cherain. ils se tournent pour prior du cfitf 
de ce Detroit et de cette Vacne de pierre. 
. . . (Dependant on eat avis que dans la 
montagne de Boflalea qui est use das pine 
considerables de l’lnds, et qui attend dans 
le deux tiers ds os grand Empire, il s’dtoit 
assemble un grand nombre dTndiens qui 
cheroboient k none folre insulte.”— H. de 
Timer-Bee, par Chertftdin AH d’Ymi (Fr. 
Tr. by PdSde la Onto), DtIf, 1728, HL 

oh. xxv.-zxri. 
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1628.— 1 “The northern range of hills has 
been mentioned . . altar leaving Kashmir, 
those hills contain innumerable tribes ana 
states, pergannabs and countries, and ex¬ 
tend all the way to Bengal and the shores 
of the Great Ocean. . . . The chief trade 
of the inhabitants of these hills is in musk- 
hags, the tails of the mountain cow, saffron, 
lead, and copper. The natives of Hind call 
these hills SewAlik- Parbat . In the lan¬ 
guage of Hind Bawattk means a lak and a 
quarter (or 125,000), and Partial means a 
AtIf, that is, Hie 125,000 hills. On these 
hills the snow never melts, and from some 
parts of Hindustan, such as Lahore, 
Sehrend, and Sambal, it is seen white on 
them all the year round.”— Baber, p. 313. 

c. 1545. —“ Sher Shdh’t dying rtyreU. 

“On being remonstrated with for giving 
way to low spirits, when he had done so 
much for the good of the people during his 
short reign, after earnest solicitation, he 
said, ‘1 have had three or four desires 
on my heart, which still remain without 
accomplishment. . . . One is, I wished to 
have depopulated the country of Rob, and 
to have transferred its inhabitants to the 
tract between the NilAb and Isrfiore, in¬ 
cluding the hills below NindQna as far 
the Biwilik.' ” — TAriih-Kkdn Jahdn 


as 


Lodi, in Elliot, v. 107-8. Ninduna was on 
Balnath, a hill over the Jelam (compare 
Elliot, if. 450-1). 

c. 1547-8. — “ After their defeat the 
NlAzis took refuge with the Ghakkars, in 
the hill-country bordering on Kashmir. 

I si Am ShAh . . . during the space of two 
years was engaged in constant conflicts 
with the Ghakkars, whom he desired to 
subdue. . . . Skirting the hills be wont 
thenco to Mtfrfn (?), and all the RAjAs of 
the SiwAlik presented themselves. . . . 
ParsurAm, the RAjA of GwAlior, became a 
staunch servant of the King . . . GwAlior 
is a hill, which is on the right hand towards 
the South, amongst the hills, os you go 
to KAngra and Nagarkot.” (See NUGGUR- 
COTE).— TdrUh-i lJAudi, in Elliot, iv. 493-4. 

c. 1556. — “The Imperial forces en¬ 
countered the Afghans near the SiwAlik 
mountains, and gained a victory which 
elicited gracious marks of approval from 
the Emperor. Sikandar took refuge in the 
mountains and jungles. ... RAjARAm Chand. 
RAiA of Nagarkot, was the most renowned 
of all the RAjAs of the hills, and he came 
& ud made his submission." — TabakAt-i- 
Atbari, in Elliot, v. 248. 

c. I860. — “The Emperor (Akbar) then 
marched onwards towards the SiwAlik 
hills, in pursuit of the KhAn-KhAnAn. He 
readied the neighbourhood of TalwAra, a 
district in the SiwAlik, belonging to RAjA 
Gobind Chand. ... A party of adven¬ 
turous soldiers dashed forward into the 
hills, and surrounding the place put many 
of the defenders to the sword."— Ibid. 267. 


hounded treasures bad come to his ears, 
lie proceeded through Oudh, towards the 
SiwAlik hills. . . . lie then ravaged the 
whole country, as far as the Karbak of 
WajrAfl, in the country of RAjA Ranke, a 
powerful zaminddr, and from that town to 
Ajmlr which is his capital.”— Bad&Ami, in 
Elliot, iv. 497. 

1594-5. — “ The force marched to the 
SiwAlik hills, and the BaJchrhi resolved to 
begin by attacking Jammtf, one at the 
strongest forts of that' country." — At bar 
y&ma, in Elliot, v. 125, 

c, „ “RAm Deo . . . returned to 
Kanauj . . . after that he marched into 
the SiwAlik hills, and made all the sa- 
mindArs tributary. The RAjA of Kan-AAn 
. . . came out against RAm Deo and gave 
him battle.” — Eiruhla's Introduction, in 
Elliot, vi. 561. 

1793.—“ Hr. Daniel, with a party, also 
visited Sirinagur the same year [1789]: 
... It is situated in an exceedingly deep 
and very narrow valley; formed by Mount 
Sew&lick,* the northern boundary of Hin- 
doostan, on the one side; and the vast 
range of snowy mountains of HimmaUSH 
or imacs, on the other; and from the 
report of the natives, it would appear, that 
the nearest part of the base of Hie latter 
(on which snow was actually falling in Hie 
month of May), was not more than14 or 15 
G. miles in direct distance to the N. or 
N.E. of Sirinagur town. 

“In crossing the mountains of Sewalick, 
they met with vegetable productions, proper 
to the temperate climates.”— Renneti's Mem,, 
ed. 1793, pp. [368-369]. 

d.— 

1834. —“On the flank of the great range 
there is a line of low hills, the 8ewalik, 
which commence at Roopur, on the Sat'ej, 
and nm down a long way to the south, 
skirting the great chain. In some places 
they nm up to, and rise upon, the HimA- 
layas; in others, as in this neighbourhood 
(SehAranpur), they are separated by an 
intermediate valley. Between the Jumna 
and Ganges they attain their greatest 
height, which Capt. Herbert estimates at 
2,000 feet above the plains at their foot, or 
3,000 above the sea. SohAranpur is about 

I, 000 feet above the sea. About 25 miles 
north are the 8ew41ik hills."— Falconer, in 

J. A.S.B. iii. 182. 

1835. —“We have named the fossil Sim- 
thorium from Siva the Hindu god, and 
thiplov, belhta. The SiwAlik, or Sub-Hhna- 
layan range of hills, is considered, in the 
Hindu mythology, as the LAtiak or edge of 
the roof of Siva's dwelling on the mad- 
liiya, and hence they are called the Siva-ala 
or Sib-ala, which by an easy transition of 
sound became the SewAlik of the English. 

“The fossil has been discovered in a 
tract which may be included in the 8ewAUfc 


e. 1570.—“Husain KhAn ... rot forth 
from Lucknow with the design of breaking 
down tho idols, and demolishing the idol 
t uples. For false reports of their un¬ 
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nod wv lum jit*d the nuu of Sm* 
therium to to oommemomte the remark¬ 
able formation, bo rich in new animals. 
Another derivation of the name of the 
bills, M explained by the Mdkaxt, or High 
Priest at Etehra, is as follows :— 

“Hf wiHlr , a corruption of Siva-wdla, a 
name given to the tract of mountains be¬ 
tween the Jumna and Ganges, from having 
boon the residence of Iswara Siva and hu 
son GaHSS.” — Falconer and Cavtley, in 
At. Ret., xix. p. 2. 

1879. — “These fringing ranges of the 
later formations are known generally as 
the Sub-Himalayas. The most important 
being the SiwAlik hills, a term especially 
applied to the hills south of the Deyra 
Iran, but frequently employed in a wider 
sense. ”— MedlicoU and Stanford, Man. of 
the Otology of India, Intro, p. x. 

[1899.—Even so late as this year the old 
inaccurate etymology of the word appears: 
“The term Bhewaue is stated by one of the 
native historians to be a combination of two 
Hindee words ‘sewa’ and ‘Itie' (tic), the 
word ‘acton’ signifying one and a quarter, 
and the word ‘toe’ being the term which 
expresses the number of one hundred 
thousand.”— Thornhill, Haunt* and Hobbies, 
213.] 

SKEEN, s. Tib. shyin. The 
Himalayan Ibex ; (Capra Sibirica, 
Meyer). [See Blanfnrd , Mammalia, 
603.] 


SLAVE. We cannot now attempt 
a history of the former tenure of slaves 
in British India, which would be a 
considerable work in itself. We only 
gather a few quotations illustrating 
that history. 


1676.—"Of three Theeves, two were exe¬ 
cuted and one made a Slave. We do not 
approve Of potting any to death for theft, 
nor that any of our own nation should be 
made a Slave, a word that becomes not an 
Englishman's mouth .”—The Court to Ft. St. 
Geo., March 7. In Note* and Ext*. No. i. 
p. 18. 


1682.—“. . . making also proclamation 
by beat of dram that if any Slave would 
run away from ns he should be free, and 
liberty to go where they pleased.'— Hedges, 
Diary, Oct. 14; [Hak. Soc. i. 88]. 


[ „ “There being a great number of 
Slaves yearly exported from this place, to 
ye great grievance of many persons whose 
Children are very oommonly stoUon away 
from tnbm, by those who are constant 
traders in this way. the Agent, Ac., con¬ 
sidering the Scandallthat might acorae to 
ye Government, fee., the great feme that 
many parents may undergo* by such 
actions, nave ordered the* no* more Slaves 


Diary, Jn. EL (?*>., 1st asr. L 70.] 
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1752.—“Saleof Slaves... Be. 10:1; 8." 
—Among Items of Revenue. In Long, 84. 

1687.—“We have taken into consideration 
the most effectual and speedy method for 
supplying our settlements upon the West 
Coast with slaves, and we have therefore 
fixed upon two ships for that purpose . . . 
to proceed from hence to Madagaaear to 
purchase as many as can be procured,-and 
the said ships conveniently osrry, who are 
to be delivered by the captains of those 
ships to onr agents at Fort Marlborough at 
the rate of £l5 a head."— Court’s Letter of 
Deo. 8. In Long, 298. 


1764.—“That as an inducement to th* 
Commanders and Chief Mates to exert 
themselves in procuring as large a number 
of Slaves as the Ships can conveniently 
carry, and to encourage the Surgeons to 
take proper care of them in the passage, 
there Is to be allowed 20 shillings for every 
slave shipped at Madagascar, to be divided, 
viz., 13s. 4a. a head to the Commander, and 
6 s. od. to the Chief Mate, also for every one 
delivered at Fort Marlborough the Com¬ 
mander is to be allowed the further sum of 
6 s. 8 d. and the Chief Mate Ss. 4d. The 
Surgeon is likewise to be allowed 10s. far 
each slave landed at Fort Marlborough.’ — 
Court'* Latter, Feb. 22. In Long, 866 . 

1778. — Mr. Busteod has given some 
curious extracts from the charge-sheet of 
the Calcutta Magistrate in this year, show¬ 
ing slaves and slave-girls, of Europeans, 
Portuguese, and Armenians, sent to the 
magistrate to be punished with the rattan 
for running away and such offences.— Echo** 
of Old Calcutta, 117 *tqq. [Also see extracts 
from newspapers, Ac., in Carey, Good Old 
Day*, ii. 71 * 097 .]. 

1782.—“On Monday the 29th inst, will 
be sold by auotion ... a bay Buggy 
Horae, a Buggy and Harness . . . some cut 
Diamonds, a quantity of China Sugaroandy 
... a quantity of the best Danisn Claret 
. . . deliverable at Serampore; two Slav* 
Girls about 6 years old; and a great variety 
of other articles.”—India Gazette, July 27. 


1785.—“ Malver. Hair-dresser from Eu¬ 
rope, proposes himself to the ladies of the 
settlement to dress hair daily, at two gold 
mohuro per month, in the latest fashion, 
with gauzo flowers, Ac. He will also 
instruct the slaves at a moderate price." 
—In SetoncKarr, i. 119. This was surely a 
pieoe of slang. Though we hear occasiopally, 
in the advertisements of the time, of slave 
boys and girls, the domestic servants were 
not usually of that description. 

1794.—“50 Rupees Reward for Dbeovery. 

“Boh off shout four Weeks ago from a 
Gentleman in Bombay, A Malay flat* 
called Cambing or Bombing. He stole a 
Silk Pune, with 45 Ven«l&na end some 
Silver Buttons. , . . w — Bombay Covriar, 
Feb. 22. 


BLZNGhSEEING, n.p. Thtaiethe 
name used in the Hudayan region* 
for a certain mart in the direction of 
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China which supplies various articles 

of trade. Its occurrence in Trade 

Returns at one time caused some dis¬ 
cussion as to its identity, but there 
can be no doubt that it is Si-ning (Fu) 
in Kan-su. The name Sling is also 
applied, in Ladak and the Punjab, to 
a stuff of teat’s wool made at the place 
so called. 

e. 1780.—“ Kokonor is also called Tso- 
ngombo, which means bine lake. . . . The 
Tibetans pretend that this lake belongs to 
them, ana that tbe limits of Tibet adjoin 
those of the town of Shilin or Shilingh.”— 
P. Oratio delta Penna, E.T. in Markham’s 
Tibet, 2d ed. 314. 

1774. — “The natives of Kashmir, who 
like the Jews of Europe, or the Armenians 
in tbe Turkish Empire, scatter themselves 
over tbe Eastern kingdoms of Asia . . . 
have formed extensive establishments at 
Lhasa and all the principal towns in the 
oountry. Their agents, stationed on the 
ooast of Coromandel, in Bengal, Benares, 
Nepal, and Kashmir, furnish them with the 
commodities of these different countries, 
which they dispose of in Tibet, or forward 
to tbeir associates at Seling, a town on the 
borders Of China.'' — Bogie’s Narrative, in 
Markham’s Tibet, 124. 

1783.—“... it is certain that the pro¬ 
duct of tbeir looms (t.e. of Tibet and Nepaul) 
is as inconsiderable in quantity os it is 
insignificant in quality. The Joos (read 
T008) or flannel procured from the former, 
were it really a fabric at Tibet, would 
perhaps be admitted as an exception to the 
latter part of this observation; but the fact 
is that it is made at Billng, aplace situated 
on the western borders of China.”— Kirk¬ 
patrick’s Ace. of Nepaul (1811), p. 134. 

1864.—“ List of Chinese Articles brought to 
India. . . . Billng, a soft and silky woollen 
of two kinds — 1. Shir&n. 2. Qortn.” — 
Cunningham's Ladak, 241-2. 

1862.— “Sling is a ' Pushmina ’ (fine wool) 
doth, manufactured of goat-wool, taken 
from Karashaihr and Urumchi, and other 
districts of Turkish China, in a Chinese 
town called Sling. ’’—Punjab Trade Report, 
App. p. ocxxix. 

1871.— “There were two Calmuoks at 
Yfcrkand, who had belonged to the suite of 
the Chinese Ambftn. . . . Their own home 
they say is XUm” (qu. Zilin f) “a oountry 
and town distant li month’s journey from 
either Aksoo or Khoten, and at an equal 
distance In point of time from . . . 

ssiwi possesses manufactures of carpets, 
horse-trapoings, pen-holders, Ac. . . . This 
account & confirmed try the fact that 
artides such as those described are imported 
portistynally tote Ladfk, under the name of 
ffim 0 f *1"" goods. 

“Now if the town of 81a « ebc weeks 
journey from either Lhasa or Aksoo, ita 
Wftfen may be guessed at."—Show, Fin* 
to Nigh Tartar* fa 


SLOTS, s. In the usual way of 
transferring names which belong to 
other regions, this name is sometimes 
applied in S, India to the Lemur 
(Loris gracilis, Jerdon). 

SNAKE-STONE, s. This is a term 
applied to a substance, the application 
of which to the part where a snake-bite 
has taken effect, is supposed to draw 
out the poison and render it innocuous. 
Such applications are made in various 
parts of the Old and New Worlds. 
The substances which have this re¬ 
putation are usually of a porous kind, 
and when they have been chemically 
examined have proved to be made of 
charred bone^ or the like. There is 
an article in the 13 th vol. of the 
Asiatic Researches by Dr, J. Davy, 
entitled An Analysis of the Snake-Stone, 
in which the results of the examina¬ 
tion of three different kinds, all 
obtained from Sir Alex. Johnstone, 
Chief Justice of Ceylon, is given. (1) 
The first kind was of round or oval 
form, black or brown in the middle, 
white towards the circumference, 
polished and somewhat lustrous, and 
pretty enough to he sometimes worn 
as a neck ornament; easily cut with 
a knife, but not scratched by the nail. 
When breathed on it emitted an earthy 
smell, and when applied to the tongue 
or other moist surface, it adhered 
firmly. This kind proved to be of bone 
partially calcined. (2) We give below 
a quotation regarding the second kind. 
(3) The third was apparently a beso&r, 
(q.v.), rather than a snake-stone. There 
is another article in the As. Res. xvi. 
382 sew. by Captain J. D. Herbert on 
Zehr Mohereh, or Suaks-Stons. Two 
kinds are described which were sold 
under the name given (Zahr mtthra, 
where zahr is ‘poison,’ muhra, 'a kina 
of polished shell,’ ‘a bead,’ applied to 
a species of bezoar). Both of these 
were mineral, and not of the class we 
are treating of. 

c. 1666.—“C’eat dans oette Villa da Dio 
qua ae font las Pierres do Cobra si re- 
nommSea; alios sent oompos to s de rookies 
qu’on brflle, et dont on unease lee oeadree 
pour las mettre avao one sorts de tone 
qu'ila out, et lee bifiler eaoora one foisavao 
oette terra: et aprte oela ou eu fait la pAte 
dont oee Hones aont f o rta to s . . . . II toss 
fairs sortir aveo une figuille, tut poe de 
song de la plaio, y eppBquer la Pierre* et 
l*y Totssor Juaqun oe qu’eUa tombs dull 
intone. ' — fhamot, v. ~ 
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1678.^“Here ere alao those Elephant 
legged St. Thomeans, which the unbiassed 
Enquirers will tell you chances to them two 
ways: By the Venom of a certain Snake, 
by which the Jaugiu (see JOGEE) or Pil¬ 
grims furnish them with a Factitious Stone 
(which *we call a snake-stone), and is a 
Counter-poyson of all deadly Bites; if it 
stick, it attracts the Poyson; and put into 
Milk it recovers itself again, leaving its 
virulency therein, discovered by its Green¬ 
ness.”— Fryer, 58. 

c. 1676.—“There is the Serpent's stone 
not to be forgot, about the bigness of a 
double (doubloon ?); and some are almost 
oval, thick in the middle and thin about 
the sides. The Indians report that it is 
bred in the head of certain Serpents. But 
I rather take it to be a story of the Idoloter’s 
Priests, and that the Stone is rather a com¬ 
position of certain Drugs. ... If the Person 
bit be not much wounded, the place must 
be incis'd; and the Stone being appli’d 
thereto, will not fall off till it has drawn 
all the poison to it: To cleanse it you must 
steep it in Womans-milk, or for want of 
that, in Cows-milk. . . . There are two 
ways to try whether the Berpent-stone be 
true or false. The first is, by putting the 
Stone in your mouth, for there it will give 
a leap, and fix to the Palate. The other is 
by putting it in a glass full of water ; for if 
the Stone be true, the water will fall a 
boyling, and rise in little bubbles. . . .”— 
Tavernier, E.T., Pt. ii. 155; fed. Ball, ii. 
1521 Tavernier also speaks of another 
•Bake-stone alleged to be found behind 
the hood of the Cobra: “This Stone being 
rubb'd against another Stone, yields a slime, 
which being drank in water,” sc. kc. — Ibid. 

1690.—“The thing which be carried . . . 
is a Specific against the Poison of Snakes 
. . . and therefore obtained the name of 
Baako-stone. It is a small artificial Stone. 

. . . The Composition of it is Ashes of 
burnt Roots, mist with a kind of Earth, 
which is found at Diu. . . — Oeington,, 
260-261. 


1712.— “Padre d« Cobra: ita dictus 
lapis, vocabulo a Lusitania imposito, ad- 
versus viperarum morsus praestat auxilium, 
extend applicatus. In serpente, quod vulgb 
credunt, non invenitur, sed arte secrete 
fabricator h Brahmanis. Pro dextro et 
felici usu, oportet adesse geminoe, ut cum 
primus veneno aaturatus vulnuaculo decidit, 
alter snrrogari illioo in locum possit. . . . 
Quo ipso feror, ut istis lapidibus nibil 
effieacuB inesse credam, nisi quam actuali 
frigiditate suk, vel abeorbendo praestAnt.” 
— Kaemjfer, Amoen. ExoL 396-7. 

1772.—“Bring returned to Roode-Zand, 
the much celebrated Snake-stone (Stonge- 
item) was shown to mo, which few of the 
fanners here could afford to purchase, It 
being sold at a high pries, and held in great 
esteem. It is imported from the Indies, 
especially from Malabar, and cost several, 
10 or rix dollars. It is 
round, and convex cm one side, of a black 
ooioor, with a pale ash-grey speck in the 
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middle, and tnlwiwfffafgmth ’ very minute 
pores. . . . When it.uF|kpplied to any part 
that has been bitten \)fk serpent, it sticks 
hut to the wound, and extracts the poison; 
as soon as it is saturated, it fqlla off of 
itself. . . .”— Thunberg, Travel*, E.T. i. 
155 (A Journey into Caffraria). 


1796.—“Of the remedies to which cures 
of venomous bites are often ascribed in 
India, some are certainly not lees frivolous 
than those employed in Europe for the bite 
of the viper; yet to infer from thence that 
the effects of the poison cannot be very 
dangerous, would not be more rational than 
to ascribe the recovery of a person bitten by 
a Cobra do Capello, to the application of a 
snake-stone, or to the words muttered over 
the patient by n Brarain.”— Patrick Russell, 
Account of Indian Serpents, 77. 

1820. — “Another kind of snake-stone 
. . . was a small oval body, smooth and 
shining, externally black, internally grey; 
it had no earthy smell when breathed on, 
and had no absorbent or adhesive power. 
By the person who presented it to Sir 
Alexander Johnstone it was much valued, 
and for adequate reason if true, ‘it had 
saved the lives ot four men.’ ”— Dr. Davy, in 
As. Res. xiii. 318. 


1860. —“The use of the Pamboo-Kaloo, or 
snake-stone, as a remedy in cases of wounds 
by venomous serpents, has probably been 
communicated to the Singhalese by the 
itinerant snake-charmers who resort to the 
island from the Coast of Coromafidel; and 
more than one well-authenticated instance 
of its successful application has been told to 
me by persons who had been eye-witnesses.” 
. . . (These follow.) “. . . As to the make- 
stone itself, I submitted one, the application 
of wbicb I have been describing, to Mr. 
Faraday, and he has communicated to me, 
as the result of his analysis, his belief that 
it is ‘a piece of charred bone which has 
been filled with blood, perhaps several times, 
and then charred again.’ . . . The proba¬ 
bility is, that the animal charcoal, when 
instantaneously applied, may be sufficiently 
porous and absorbent to extract the venom 
from the recent wound, together with a 
portion of the blood, before it has hod 
time to be carried into the system. . . .” 
— Tennent, Ceylon, i. 197-200. 

1861. —“ ‘ Have you been bitten ? ’ 1 Yes, 
Sahib,’ he replied, calmly; ‘the last snake 
was a vicious one, and ii has bitten me. 
But there is no danger,* he added, extract¬ 
ing from the recesses of his mysterious bag 
asmall piece of white stone. This he wetted, 
and applied to the wound, to which it 
seemed to adhere ... he apparently suf¬ 
fered no . . . material hurt. I waa thus 
effectually convinced that snake-charming 
is a real art, and not merely clever conjuring, 
as I bsd previously imagined. The#, so- 
called nuke ■tones are well known thpagh- 
oat India.”— LL-Col. T. Login, A Flfon At 
Wheel, 91-92. 

1872.—“With reference to the Oteke- 
atones, which, whan applied to the bites, 
are said to absorb and surge out the jpoisoit,. 
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. 1 ham oplj&md'Beak I 
are .perfectly powerisss to produoe any sue] 
affect . , , when '*i refleof on the quantity 
of potion, mod the force and depth with ana 
to which it ti injected . . . and the extreme 
rapidity with which it is harried along in 
the vascular system to the nerve centres, I 
think it ti obvious that the application of 
one of these atones can be of little use in a 
real bite of a deadly snake, and that a 
belief in their efficacy ti a dangerous de¬ 
lusion."— Fayrer, Thanatophidia of India, 
pp. 38, 40. 

[1880.—“ It ti stated that in the pouch¬ 
like throat appendages of the older birds 
(adjutants), the fang of a snake ti some¬ 
times to be found. This, if rubbed above 
the place where a poisonous snake has bitten 
a man, ti supposed to prevent the venom 
spreading to the vital parts of the body. 
Again, it ti believed that a so-called 1 snake- 
stone" ti contained within the head of the 
adjutant. This, if applied to a snake-bite, 
attaches itself to the punctures, and ex¬ 
tracts all the venom. . . ."—Ball, Jungle 
Life, 82.] 

SNEAKER, s. A large cup (or 
small basin) with a saucer and cover. 
The native servants call it nnigar. 
We had guessed that it was perhaps 
formed in some way from sinf in the 
sense of ‘ china-ware,’ or from the 
same 
the sense 1 

But we have since seen that the wort! 
is not only in Grose’s Lexicon Bala- 
tronicum , with the explanation ‘a small 
bowl,’ but is also in Todd: 'A small 
vessel of drink.’ A sneaker of punch 
is a term still used in several places 
for a small bowl; and in fact it occurs 
in the Spectator and other works of 
the 18th century. So the word is of 
genuine English origin; no doubt of 
a semi-slang kind. 

1714.—“ Our little burlesque authors, who 
are the delight of ordioary readers, g 
abound in these pert phsasas, which 


i have in 

them more vivacity than wit. 1 lately 
an instaoee of this kind of writing, which 
gave me so truly an idea of it, that I could 
not forbear begging a copy of the letter... 

“ Put 2 o’clock and 

* * Dlil Jack, a frosty morning. 

“ I have just left the Right Worshipful 
and his myrmidons about a sneaker of S 
gallons; The whole magistracy was pretty 
weU disguised before l gave them the slip.’’ 

The Spectator, No. filo. 

171$.— 

“Hugh Patera is making 
sneaker within 
tot Luther, Buchanan, 

John Knox, end Calvin: 

And when they have few’d off 
- A brae* of full bowls, 

*3 * • 


of ‘ china-ware,’ or from the 
word, used in Ar. and Pers., in 
mserof *a salver’ (see CHINA, s.). 


• Ton'll swear you ne’er met 
With honester souls." 

Bp. Burnet! t Docent into Hell. In 
Political Ballad* of Che 17th and 
18<A centuri* t. Annotated by W, 
W. WiUciru, I860, u. 172. 

1743.—“Wild . . . then retired to his 
seat of contemplation, a night-cellar, where, 
without a tingle farthing in hti pocket, he 
called for a sneaker of punch, and placing 
bimaelf on a bench by himaelf, he softly 
vented the following soliloquy.’’— Fielding, 
Jonathan Wild, Bk.Ti. ch. iv. 

1772. — “He received us with great 
cordiality, and entreated us all, five in 
number, to be seated in a bungalow, where 
there were only two broken chairs. This 
compliment we could not accept of; he then 
ordered five sneakers of a mixture which 
be denominated punch.”—Letter in Forbet, 
Or. Mem. iv. 217. 

[SNOW RUPEE, s. A term in vm 
in S. India, which is an excellent ex¬ 
ample of a corruption of the * Hobson- 
Jobson’ type. It is an Anglo-Indian 
corruption of the Tel. tsanauvu, 
‘authority, currency.*] 

SOFALA, n.p. Ar. Sufdla, a district 
and town of the East African coast, the 
most remote settlement towards the 
south made upon that coast by the 
Arabs. The town is in S. Lat. 20° 10’, 
more that 2° south of the Zambesi 
delta. The territory was famous in 
old days for the gold produced in the 
interior, and also for iron. It was not 
visited by V. da Gama either in going 
or returning. 

c. 1150. — “This section embraces the 
description of the remainder of the country 
of 8ofUa. . . . The inhabitants are poor, 
miserable, and without resources to support 
them except iron; of this metal there are 
numerous mines in the mountains of SofUu. 
The people of the islands . . . come hither 
for iron, which they carry to the continent 
and islands of India ... for although 
there is iron in the islands and in the mines 
of that country, it does not equal the iron 
of BofKla.”—Afriit, i. 66. 

c. 1220.—“BofUa ti the most remote 
known city in the country of the Zenj . , . 
wares are carried to them, and left by the 
merchants who then go away, and coming 
again find that the natives have laid down 
the price [they are willing to give] for every 
article betide it, . . . So/Sli gold is well- 
known among the Zenj merchants.’’— Ydfttt, 
Mu’jam al-Buldin, s.v. 

In hti article on the gold country, Yikflt 
describes the kind of dumb trade in which 
the natives decline to come face to fane 
with the merchants at greater length. It 
ti a practice that has been ascribed to' a 
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groat variety of uncivilised races; e.g. m 
various parts of Africa; in the extreme 
north of Europe and of Asia: in the Clove 
Islands; to toe Veddas of Ceylon, to the 
Potiais of Malabar, and (by Pliny, surely 
under some mistake) to the Seres or Chinese. 
See on this subject a note in Mono Polo, 
Bk. iv. ob. 21; a note by Mr. Dt B. Priaulx, 
in J. R. At. Soc., xviii. 848 (in which 
several references are erroneously printed); 
Tennent’s Ceylon, i. 593 teqq.; Rawlimon’i 
Herodotus, under Bk. iv. ch. 196. 

c. 1330.—" Sof&la is situated in the coun¬ 
try of the Zenj. According to the author of 
the K&n&n, the'inhabitants are Muslim. 
Ibn Sayd says that their chief means of 
subsistence are the extraction of gold and of 
iron, and that their clothes are of leoperd- 
skin.”— Abutfeda, Fr. Tr. i. 222. 

„ "A merchant told me that the 
town of Sof&la is a half month’s march 
distant from Culua (Quiloa), and that from 
8of&la to YQfl (Naff) ... is a month’s 
march. From Yfifi they bring gold-dust to 
Sof&la.”— lbn Batata, ii. 192-3. 

1499. — “ Coming to Mozambique («.e. 
Vasco and his squadron on their return) 
they did not desire to go in because there 
was no need, so they kept their course, and 
being off the coast of Qof&la, the pilots 
warned the officers that they should be 
alert and ready to strike sail, and at night 
they should keep their course, with little 
sail set, and a good look-out, for just there¬ 
abouts there was a river belonging to a 
place called Qofala, whence there some¬ 
times issued a tremendous squall, which 
tore up trees and carried cattle and all into 
the sea. . . .’’— Correa, Lendat, i. 134-135. 

1516.—"... at xviii. leagues from them 
there is a river, which is not very large, 
whereon is a town of the Moors called 
Sofala, close to which town the King of 
Portugal has a fort. These Moors estab¬ 
lished themselves'there a long time ago on 
account of the great trade in gold, which 
they carry on with the Gentiles of the 
mainland. — Barbota, 4. 

1523.—" Item—that as regards all theships 
and goods of the said Realm of Urmuz, and 
its ports and vassals, they shall lie secure by 
land and by sea, and they shall be as free to 
navigate where they please as vassals of the 
King our lord, save only that they shall not 
navigate inside the Strait of Mecca, nor 
yet to Qoffal* and the ports of that coast, 
as that is forbidden by the King our lord. 
. . .’’—Treaty of Bom Buarto de Menexet, 
with the King qf Ormuz, in Botdho, Tombo, 
■ 80 . 


1553.—"Vasco da Gama . . . was afraid 
that there was some gulf running far inland, 
from which he woulo not be able to get out. 
And this apprehension made him so careful 
to keep well from the shore that ha passed 
without even seeing the town of QafSla, so 
famous in these parts for the quantity of 
gold which the Moon procured then from 
the Blacks of the country by trade. , . 
Barm, I. iv. 1 


1572.- 

" . . . Fisemos detfta costa algum dssvio 
Deitando para o plgo toda a armada: 
Porque, ventando Noto manao e frio, 

Nio nos apanhasM aagua da enseada. 

Qua a costa fas alii daquella banda, 

Donde a rica Sofala o ouro m&nda.” 

CamSet, v. 73. 

By Burton: 

"off from the coast-line for a spell we 
stood, 

till deep blue water ’neath our kelsons 
lay; 

for frigid Notus, in his fainty mood, 
was fain to drive us leewards to the Bay 
made in that quarter by the crookbd shore, 
whence rich Sof&la sendeth golden ore.” 
1665.— 

" Mombasa and Quiloa and Melind, 

And Sofala, thought Opbir, to the realm 
Of Congo, and Angola farthest south.” 

Paradise Lott, xi. 399 seqtj. 
Milton, it may be noticed, misplaoes the 
accent, reading S6fala, 

1721. —"Between Delagoa and Motam- 
| bique is a dangerous Sea-coast, it was 
formerly known by the names of Buffola 
and Cuama, but now by the Portuguese, 
who know that country best, is called 
Sena.”—A. Hamilton, i. 8 [ed. 1744]. 

SOLA, vulg. SOLAR, s. This is 
properly Hind, ahold, corrupted by the 
Bengali inability to utter the shibbo¬ 
leth, to sold, and often again into solar 
by English people, led astray by the 
usual“ striving after meaning.” Shold 
is the name of the plant Aeschynomene 
atpera, L. (N.O. Leguminosae), and 
is particularly applied to the light 
pith of that plant, from which the 
light thick Sola topees, or pith hats, 
are made. The material is also used 
to pad the roofs of palankins, as a pro¬ 
tection against the sun's power, and 
for various minor purposes, e.g. for 
slips of tinder, for making models, &c. 
The word, until its wide diffusion 
within the last 46 years, was peculiar 
to the Bengal Presidency. In the 
Deccan the thing is called ohend, Mahr. 
bhenda, and in Tamil, netti, [' breaking 
with a crackle.’] Solar hats are now 
often advertised in London. [Hats 
made of elder pith were used in S. 
Europe in the early 16th century. In 
Albert Diner's Iharu in the Nether¬ 
lands (1520-21) we find: “Also To* 
masin has given me a plaited hat of 
elder-pith” {Mrs. Heaton, LihJf Al¬ 
brecht Dam, 269). Mias xB&m, in 
1839, speaks of Europeans wearing 
“broad white feather hats to keep off 
the sun” (Uf the Cbw*try,ii 56). 
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Illustrations of the various shapes of 
Sola hats used in Bengal about 1864 
will be found in Grant, Rural Lift in 
Bengal, 106 «?.] 

1886,—“! stopped at a fisherman’s, to 
look at the curiously -shaped floats he used 
for his very large and heavy fishing-nets; 
each float was formed of eight pieces of 
•holt, tied together by the ends. . . . 
When this light and spongy pith is wetted, 
it can be out into thin layers, which pasted 
together are formed into hats; Chinese 
paper appears to be made of the same 
material. — Wanderings qf a Pilgrim, ii. 100. 

1872.—“ In a moment the flint gave out a 
spark of fire, which fell into the soli,; the 
snlphor match was applied ; and an earthen 
lamp. . . — Govinda SamaiUa, i. 10. 

1878.—"My solar topee (pith hat) was 
whisked away during the struggle.”— Life 
in Ike Mqfvsstl, i. 164. 

1885.—" I have slipped a pair of galoshes 
over my ordinary walking-boots; and, with 
my solar topes (or sun helmet) on, have 
riaden through a mile of deserted streets 
and thronged bazaars, in a grilling sun¬ 
shine.”— A Professional Visit in Persia, St. 
James’s Gazette, March 9. 

[SOMBA, BOMBAY, s. A present. 
Malay sambah-an. 

[1614.—"Bombay or presents.”— Foster, 
Letters, ii. 112. 

[1615.—". . . concluded rather than pay 
the great Bomba of eight hundred reals. '— 
Ibid. iv. 48.] 

SOMBBEBO, s. Port, sumbreiro. 
Xn England we now understand by 
this word a broad-brimmed hat; but 
in older writers it is used for an 
umbrella. Summerhead is a name in 
the Bombay Arsenal (as M.-Gen. 
Keatinge tells me) for a great um¬ 
brella. I make no doubt that it is 
a corruption (by 4 striving after mean¬ 
ing 1 ) of Sombreiro* and it is a capital 
example of Hobson-Jobson. 

1508.—"And the next day the Captain- 
Major before daylight embarked armed 
with all his people in the boats, and the 
King (of Cochin ) fa h is boats whioh they 
call tones (see DONET) . . . and in the tone 
of the King went his Sombreiros, which 
are made ofistraw, at a diameter of 4 palms, 
mountad on very long canes, some 3 or 4 
fathoms in height. These are used for 
stats oeremonial, showing that the King is 
them In person, as it were bis pennon or 
royal banner, for no other lord in Us realm 
may carry the liks.”— Correa, i. 878. 

1616.—"And besides the page I speak of 
who carries the sword, they take another 
page who carries a semteolro with a stand 
to shade Ms master, and keep the rain off 


him; and some of these are of silk stall 
finely wrought, with many fringes of gold, 
and set with stones and seed peari. , . . 
— Barbosa, Lisbon ed. 298. 

1568.—" At this time Dom Jorge discerned 
a gnat body of men coming towards where 
he was standing, and amid them a som- 
breiro on a lofty staff, covering the head 
of a man on horseback, by which token he 
knew it to be some noble person. This 
sombxeiro is a fashion in India coming from 
China, and among the Chinese no one may 
use it but a gentleman, for it is a token of 
nobility, which we may describe as a one- 
handed pallium (having regard to thorn 
which we use to see carried by four, at the 
reception of some great King or Prince on 
his entrance into a city). . . Barren, III. 
x. 9. Then follows a minute description of 
the sombreiro or umbrella. 


[1599.—". . . a great breed sombrero 
or shadow in their hands to defend them in 
the Summer from the Sunne, and in the 
Winter from the Raine.”— Hakl. II. i. 261 
( Stan/Dirt,). 

[1602.—In his character of D. Pedro 
Mascarenhas, the Viceroy, Conto says he 
was anxious to change certain habits of the 
Portuguese in India: “ One of these was to 
forbid the tall sombreiros for warding off 
the run and sun, to relieve men of the 
expence of paying those who carried them; 
he himself did not have one, but used a 
woollen umbrella with small cords (*), which 
they called for many years Mascarenhas. 
Afterwards finding the sun intolerable and 
tile ram immoderate, be permitted the nee 
of tall umbrellas, on the condition that 
private slaves should bear them, to save the 
wages of the Hindus who carry them, and 
are called boys do sombreiro (see BOY).” 
—Cento, Dec. VII. Bk. i. ch. 12.] 

c. 1680.—"Betwixt towns men usually 
travel in Chariots drawn by Oxen, bat in 
Towns upon Palamkeens, and with Som¬ 
breros die Sol over them.”— Sir T. Herbert. 
ed. 1665, p. 46. 

1657.—"A oosttf du cheval Q y a on 
homme qui esvente Wistmnt, afin qu’il ne 
receive point d’incommoditg soit par lee 
mouohes, ou par la ch&Ieur; et h chaque 
costo on ports deux Zombreiros, afin quo 
le Soleil ne luise pas sur luy. . . .”— Abr. 
Roger, Fr. Tr. ed. 1670, p. 223. 

1678.—"None but the Emperor have a 
Sombrero among the Moguls. — Fryer, 36. 

1727.—"The Portuguese ladies . . . sent 
to beg the Favour that'be would pick them 
out some lusty Dutch men to carry their 
Paleneveens and Bomereras or Umbrella*.” 
-A. Hamilton, i. 388; [ed. 1744, i. 840]. 

1768-71.—" Close behind it, followed tho 
heir-apparent, on foot, under • samtestt, 
or sunshade, of state. ”— Stavorines, BUT, 

i. 87. 

[1846.—" No open umbrellas or wWlfST - 
heads allowed to pass through the gates.*— 
Public Notice on Gates of Bombay Teton, fit 
Douglas, QUmpses of Old Bombay, 86.] 
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13MBBBR0, OHANNEL OF 
THE, n.p. The channel between the 

northern part of the Nicobar group, 
and the southern part embracing the 
Great and Little Nicobar, has haa this 
name since the early Portuguese days. 
The origin of the name is given by 
A. Hamilton below. The indications 
in C. Federici and Hamilton are prob¬ 
ably not accurate. They do not agree 
with thpse given by Horsburgh. 

1666.—“Si passa per il canals di Nicubar, 
ouero per quello del Sombrero, li quali son 
per m«ta> l'isola di Sumatra. . . ."—C. 
Federici, in Ramusio, iii. 391. 

1727.—“ The Islands off this Part of the 
Coast are the Nicobars. . . . The northern¬ 
most Cluster is low, and are called the 
Oamicubar *. . . . The middle Cluster is 
fine champain Ground, and all but one, 
well inhabited. They are called the 
Somerera Islands, because on the South 
End of the largest Island, is an Hill that 
resembleth the top of an Umbrella or 
Somerera.”— A . Hamilton, ii. 68 [ed. 1744]. 

1843.—‘ ‘ Sombrero Channel, bounded on 
the north by the Islands of Katchull and 
Noncowry, and by Merve or Passage Island 
on the South side, is very safe and about 
seven leagues wide.”— Horsburgh, ed. 1843, 
ii. 69-60. 


panying a Letter from him, dated 11th Sep* 
wmbor, 1090} in tine Foreign QJBve, Calcutta. 
Burney adds: “The Ministers told me that 
by Thunaparanta they mean all the coun¬ 
tries to the northward of Ava, and by Tampa- 
dewa all to the southward. But this in¬ 
scription shows that the Ministers themselves 
do not exactly understand what countries 
are comprised in Thunaparanta and 
TOmpa-dewa.” 

1767.—“ The King despotick ; of great 
Merit, of great Power, Lord of the Coun¬ 
tries Thonaprondah, Tompdeyah, and 
C&mboja, Sovereign of the Kingdom of 
Bdraohkaoh (Burma), the Kingdom of 
Siam and Hugnen (?), and the Kingdom of 



1795.—“ The Lord of Earth and Air, the 
Monarch of extensive Countries, the Sove¬ 
reign of the Kingdoms of Sonahparlndi, 
Tomb&deva. . . . etc. . . ."—Letter from 
the King to Sir John Shore, in Symet, 487. 

1855. — “ His great, glorious and most 
excellent Majesty, who reigns over the 
Kingdoms of Thunapara n ta, Tampadeeva, 
and all the great umbrella-wearing chiefB 
of the Eastern countries, the King of the 
Rising Sun, Lord of the Celestial Elephants, 
and Master of many white Elephants, and 

f roat Chief of Righteousness. . . .”— King's 
etter to the Governor-General (Lord Dal- 
bousie), Oot. 2, 1855. 


SONAPARANTA, n.p. This is a 
quasi-classical name, of Indian origin, 
used by the Burmese Court in State 
documents and formal enumerations 
of the style of the King, to indicate 
the central part of his dominions ; Skt. 
Suvama (Pali Sona) prdnta (or perhaps 
apardnta), ‘golden frontier-land/ or 
something like that. There can be 
little doubt that it is a survival of the 
names which gave origin to the ChrytS 
of the Greeks. And it is notable, that 
the same series of titles embraces Tam- 
badlpa (‘Copper Island’ or Region) 
which is also represented by the ChaU 
cilia of Ptolemy. [Also see J. G. Scott, 
Upper Burma Gazetteer, i. pt. i. 103.] 

(Ancient). — “There were two brothers 
resident In the country called BnnApuraata, 
merchants who went to trade with 600 
wagons. . . — Legends of Gatarna Buddha, 

fat Hardy’* Manual of Buddhism, 259. 

1686.— “All comprised within the great 
districts ... of Tsa-Koo, Taa-lan, Layg&in, 
Phoung-len, Kate, and Thonng-thwot is 
con s t i tuted the Kingdom of Thnaa-paxanta. 
All within the great districts of Pag&n, 
Ava, Penra, and Myen-Zain, is constituted 
the Kingdom of Tampadew*. . . (Ac.)— 

From an Inscription at the Great Pagoda 
at Khoug-Mhoo-dsu, near Ava; boa the 
Mi S. Journal q f Major E. Burney, aceom- 


SONTHALS, n.p. Properly Santdls, 
[the name being said to come from a 

S lace called Saont, now Silda in 
[ednipur, where the tribe remained 
for a long time ( Dalton, Dear. Eth. 
210-11)1 The name of a non-Aryan 
people belonging to the Kolarian class, 
extensively settled in the hilly country 
to the west of the Hooglv R. and to 
the south of Bh&galpur, from which 
they extended to Balasore at interval, 
sometimes in considerable masses, but 
more generally much scattered. The- 
territory in which they are chiefly 
settled is now formed into a separate 
district called Sant&l Parganas, and 
sometimes Santalia. Their settlement 
in this tract is, however, quite modem; 
they have emigrated thither from the 
S.W. In Dr. F. Buchanan's statistical 
account of Bhfigalpur and its Hill 
people the Sant&ls are not mentioned. 
The earliest mention of this tribe that 
we have found is in Mr, Sutherland's 
Report on the Hill People, which is 

S rinted in the Appendix to Long. No 
ate is given there, but we learn from 
Mr. Mur's book, quoted below, that 
the date is 1817. [The word is, how¬ 
ever, much older than this. Forbes 
(Or. Mem. ii. $74 teq.) gives an acoount 
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token from Lord Teignmouth of witch 

teste among the Soontaar. 

[2798. —, . amongst a wild and un¬ 
lettered tribe, denominated Boontaar, who 
have reduced the detection and trial of 
person* suspected of witchcraft to a system." 
— As. Ret. it. 359.3 

1817.—"For several yean many of the 
industrious tribes called Sonthnra have 
established themselves in these forests, and 
have been clearing and bringing into culti¬ 
vation large tracts of lands. . . ."—Suther¬ 
land's Report, quoted in Long, 569. 

1867.—" This system, indicated and pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Eden,* was carried out in 
its integrity under Mr. Oeorge Yule, C.B., 
by whose able management, with Messrs. 
Iwbinson and Wood as his deputies, the 
Sonthals were raised from misery, dull 
despair, and deadly hatred of the govern¬ 
ment, to a pitch of prosperity which, to my 
knowledge, has never been equalled in any 
■other part of India under the British rule. 
The Regulation Courts, with their horde 
of leeches in the shape of badly paid, and 
corrupt Amlah (Omlah) and pettifogging 
Mooktears, were abolished, and in tneir 
place a Number of active English gentlemen, 
termed Assistant Commissioners, and nomi¬ 
nated by Mr. Yule, were set down among the 
Southern, with a Code of Regulations drawn 
up by that gentleman, the pith of which 
may oe summed up as follows:— 

“‘To have no medium between theSon- 
thal and the WnVira, i.e. Assistant Com¬ 
missioner. 

“ ‘ To patiently bear any oompl&int made 
by tho Sonthal from his own mouth, with¬ 
out any written petition or charge whatever, 
and without any Amlafi or Court at the 
time. 

“ 1 To cany out all criminal work by the 
aid of the villagers themselves, who were to 
bring in the accused, with the witnesses, 
to die WtMin, who should immediately 
attend to their statements, and punish them, 
if found guilty, according to the tenor of the 
law.’ 

"These were some of the most important 
of the golden rules carried out by men 
who recognised the responsibility of their 
situation; and with an adored chief, in the 
shape of Yule, for their ruler, whose firm, 

S tucious, and gentlemanly conduct made 
am work with, willing hearts, their en¬ 
deavours were crowned with a suooeas which 
far exceeded the expectations of the most 
sanguine. . . — SontkaJia and the Sonthals, 
by JS. 0. Man, Banrister-at-Law, Ac. Cal¬ 
cutta, 1867, pp. 126-127. 

SOODRA, 800DE&, s. Skt. htdra , 
[usually derived from root, sui, ‘to be 
afflicted,’ but probably of non-Aryan 
origin]. The theoretical) Fourth 
Caste of the Hindus. In South India, 


* This is a; 
were certai 


, a mistake. The proposals 
1 with Mr. Tula 


there being no claimants of the 

2nd or 3rd clauses, the highest castes 

among the fso-called) mdra* come 
next after tne Brahmans in social 
rank, and buira is a note of respect, 
not of the contrary as in Northern 
India. 

1680.—“The third Tribe or Oast, called 
tiie Shudderies.”— Lord, Display, Ac., eh. 
xh. 

1651.—" La quatzihme lignfe est cello dee 
Boudraea ; elle est compowe du common 
peuple: cette lignfe a sous soy beaucoup et 
diverses families, dont une chacuue pretend 
surpasser l’autre. . . .”— Abr. Roger , Fr. 
ed. 1670, p. 8. 

{c. 1665. — “ The fourth caste is called 
Chsxadoe or Soudnu” — Tavernier, ed. Ball, 
ii. 184. 

[1667.—“. . . and fourthly, the tribe of 
Seydzm, or artisans and labourers.”— Bernier, 
ed. Constable, 825.] 

1674.—“The . . . Chudrer (theseare the 
Nayres).”— Faria y Sousa, ii. 710. 

1717.—“The Brahmens and the Tschnd- 
dirers are the proper persons to satisfy your 
Enquiries.”— Phillips, An Account of the Re- 
ligvyn, Ac., 14. 

1858.—“Such of the Aborigines as yet re¬ 
mained were formed into a fourth class, the 
Cttdra, a class which has no rights, but only 
duties."— Whitney, Or. and Ling. Studies, 
ii. 6. 

1867.—“A Brahman does not stand aloof 
from a Boudra with a keener pride than a 
Greek Christian shows towards a Copt.”— 
Dixon, Sew America, 7th ed. i. 276. 

SOOJEE, SOOJY, s. Hind, tuji, 
[which comes probably from Skt 
suet, ‘pure’]; a word curiously mis¬ 
interpreted (“ the coarser part of 
pounded wheat”) by the usually ac¬ 
curate Shakespear. It is, in fact, the 
fine flour, made from the heart of the 
wheat, used in India to make bread 
for European tables. It is prepared 
by grinding between two millstones 
which are not in dose contact [Stfyt 
“is a granular meal obtained by 
moistening the grain overnight, then 
grinding it. The fine flour passes 
through a coarse sieve, leaving the 
Snji and bran above. The latter is 
got rid of by winnowing, and the 
round, granular meal or Btui, com¬ 
posed of the harderpieces of the grain, 
remains” (Watt. Earn. Diet. Vl. pt 
iv. 167).] It is the semolina of Italy. 
Bread made from this was called m 
Low Latin simella; Germ. SemmeL 
briSdchen, and old English rimnetcakes. 
A kind of porridge made with sotgee 
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is often called aoojee simply. (See 
BOLONO.) 

1810. — 44 Bread is not made of floor, bat 
<rf the heart of the wheat, which is very 
fine, ground into wjmt is o&lled aoojy. . . . 
Soqjy is frequently boiled into 4 stirabout' 
for breakfast, and eaten with milk, salt, and 
butter; though some of the more zealous 
may be seen to moisten it with porter.”— 
Williamson, V.M. ii. 185-136. 

1878.—“Sojee flour, ground coarse, and 
water.”— Life in the Mofussil, i. 213. 

800BKY, s. Pounded brick used 
to mix with lime to form a hydraulic 
mortar. Hind, from Pers. surkhi, 4 red- 
stuff.’ 

c. 1770.—“The terrace roofs and floors 
of the rooms are laid with fine pulverized 
Btones, which they call rarkee; these are 
mixed up with lime-water, and an inferior 
kind of molasses, and in a short time grow 
as hard and as smooth, as if the whole were 
one large stone.”— Stavorinus, E.T. i. 614. 

1777. — “The inquiry verified the infor¬ 
mation. We found a large group of miser¬ 
able objects confined by order of Mr. Mills; 
some were simply so ; some under sentence 
from him to beat Salkey.”— Report of Impey 
and others, quoted in Stephen's Nuncomar 
and Impey, ii. 201. 

1784.—“One lack of 9-inch bricks, and 
about 1400 maunds of aoorky.” — Notifn. 
in Seton-Karr , i. 34 ; see also ii. 16. 

1811. —“The road from Calcutta to Barac- 
pore . . . like all the. Bengal roads it is 
paved with bricks, with a layer of sulky, 
or broken bricks over them."— Solvyns, Les 
Hirutouf, iii. The word is misused as well 
as miswritten here. The substance in ques¬ 
tion is khoa (q.v.). 

SOOBMA, a. Hind, from Pers. 
surma. Sulphuret of antimony, used 
for the purpose of darkening the eyes, 
knfrl of the Arabs, the sbimmi and 
dtbium of the ancients. With this 
Jezebel “painted her eyes” (2 Kings, 
ix. 30; Jeremiah, iv. 30 K.V.) "With 
it, I believe, is often confounded the 
sulphuret of lead, which in N. India 
is called soormee (ee is the feminine 
termination in Hindust.), and used as 
a substitute for the former : a mistake 
not of recent occurrence only, as 
Sprengel says, 4 Distinguit veto Plinius 
mantm a femind ’ ” (Boyle, on Ant. of 
Hindu Medicine, 100). [See Watt. 
Seen. Diet. i. 271,] 

[1706.—“The powdsr is called by them 
surma j Which they pretend refreshes and 
eocflii the eye, besides exciting its lustre, 
by the ambient blackness. "—-Ghost, 2nd ad. 

» 142.] 


[1829.— <v 8<rma, or the oxide of anti¬ 
mony, is found on the western frontier.”— 
Tod, Annals, Calcutta reprint, i. 18. 

[1832.— “Bulmah —A prepared permanent 
black dye, from antimony. . . Mrs. 
Meet Honan Alt, Observations, ii. 72.] 

SOOSIE, s. Hind, from Pers. sdsi. 
Some kind of silk cloth, but we know 
not what kind. [Sir Q. Birdwood 
(Industr. Arts, 246) defines sAm aa 
“fine-coloured cloths, made chiefly at 
Battala and Sialkote, striped in the 
direction of the warp with silk, or 
cotton lines of a different colour, the 
cloth being called ddkanni [dokhdni], 
‘in two stripes’if the stripe has two 
lines, if three, tinkanni \tlnkhdnl\ and 
so on.” In the Punjab it is ‘a striped 
stuff U6ed for women’s trousers. This 
is made of fine thread, and is one of 
the fabrics in which English thread is 
now largely used’ (Francis, Mon. on 
Cotton Manufactures, 7). A silk fabric 
of the same name is made in the 
N.W.P., where it is classed as a variety 
of chdrkhana, or check (Yusuf AIL, 
Mon. on SiUc, 93). Forbes Watson 
(Textile Manufactures , 85) speaks of 
Sousee as chiefly employed for trouser¬ 
ing, being a mixture of cotton and 
silk. The word seems to derive its 
origin from Susa , the Biblical Shuihan, 
the capital of Susiana or Elam, and 
from the time of Darius I. the chief 
residence of the Achaemenian kings. 
There is ample evidence to show that 
fabrics from Babylon were largely 
exported in early times. Such was 
perhaps the “Babylonish garment” 
found at Ai (Josh. vii. 21), which the 
E.Y. marg. translates as a “mantle of 
Shinar”). This a writer in Smith’s 
Diet, of the Bible calls “ robes trimmed 
with valuable furs, or the skins them¬ 
selves ornamented with embroidery” 
(i. 452). These Babylonian fabrics 
nave been often described (see Layard, 
Nineveh and Babylon, 537 ; Maspero, 
Dawn of Oiv., 470, 758 ; Encycl, Biol. ii. 
1286 seq.y From, Pausamas, iii. 545 
seq.). An early reference to this old 
trade in costly cloths will he found in 
the quotation from the Periplus under 
CHINA, which has been discussed by 
Sir H. Yule (Introd. to Oill, Rim of 
Golden Sand, ed. 1683, p. 88 eeq,). 
This S8s& cloth appears in a log of 
1746 as Soacie, ana was known to the 
Portuguese in 1550 ss SofldM (/». & 
As. Sod., Jan. 1900, p. 158.)} 
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[1607.—“. . . 2 patch of y* finest with 
what oolours you think* handsome for my 
own wear Chockolea and suMee."—In Yule, 
Hedges’Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. celxii. 

[1690.—“ It (Soratt) is renown’d ... for 
8ooeey*. . . .—Ovington, 218. 

[1714-20.—In an inventory of Sir J. Fol¬ 
lows* : “A Sum window-curtain.” — 2nd 
•or. N. A Q. vi. 244.] 

1784. — “ Four cassimeers of different 
colours; Patna dimity, and striped Booties.” 
—In Seton-Karr, i. 42. 

SOPHY, n.p. The name by which 
the King of Persia was long known in 
Europe—“The Sophy” as the Sultan 
of Turkey was “ The Turk ” or “ Grand 
Turk,” and the King of Delhi the 
“ Great Mogul.” This title repre¬ 
sented Sufi, Safavi, or Safi, the name 
of the dynasty which reigned over 
Persia for more than two centuries 
(1449-1722, nominally to 1736). The 
first king of the family was Isma'il, 
claiming descent from .’Ali and the 
Imams, through a long line of persons 
of saintly reputation at Ardebil. The 
surname of Sufi or Safi assumed by 
Isma’il is generally supposed to have 
been taken from Shaikh Safl-ud-din, 
the first of his more recent ancestors 
to become famous, and who belonged 
to the class of Sufis or philosophic 
devotees. After Isma’il the most 
famous of the dynasty was Shah 
Abbas (1585-1629). 


c. 1524.—“ Susiana, quae est Shushan Pala- 
tiura illud regni Sophii. ”—A brakam. Peritsol, 
in Hyde, Syntagma Liesertt. i. 76. 

1560.—“Do quo o Sufi foy contents, e 
mandou gente em su ajuda.”— Tereriro, ch. i. 

„ “Quae regiones nomine Peraiae ei 
regnantur quern Turcae Chitlibas, nos Sophi 
vocamua.”— Busbe>{. JSpiet. in. (171). 


1561.—“The Queenea Maiesties Letters to 
the great Sophy of Persia, sent by M. Anthonie 
Ienkinson. 


“ Elizabeths Dei gratia Anglia© Franciae 
et Hiberinae Regina, Ac. Potentissimo et 
inuictissimo Principi, Magno Sophi Persa 
rum, Medorum, Hircanoruin, Carmano- 
rum, Margianornm, populorum cis et vltra 
Tygrim fluuiom, et omnium intra Mare Cas- 
pfv-'t'i et Pemieum Sinum nationum atque 
Gentium Imperatori salutem et reram pros- 
peranum foelicissimum inoromeatnm. —In 
Haiti, i, 881. 


[1668.—“The King of Persia (whom here 
w* call the great fapiiy) is not there so 
called, but is called the Shaugh. It were 
dangerous to call 1dm by the name of Sophy, 
because that Sophy iu the Persian tongue is 
a beggar, and it were as much as to call him 
The^reat beggar. ”—Geffrey Ducket, ibid. 


1598.—“And all the Kings continued so 
with the name of Xa, which in Persia is a 
King, and Ishmael is a proper name, where¬ 
by Xa Ismael, and Xa Tbamaa are as much, 
as to say King Ismael, and King Thames, 
and of the Turkes and Rumes are called 
Bufly or Sofiy, which siguifieth a great 
Capt&ine.”— LintchoUn, ch. xxvii.: [Hak. 
Soc. i. 178]. 

1601.— 

“ Sir Toby. Why, man, he’s a very devils 
1 have not seen such a firago . . . 

“They say, he has been fencer to the 
Sophy.’ — Twelfth Might, Ill, iv. 

[c. 1610.—“This King or 8«phy, who is 
called the Great Chaa.’ — Pyrard de Laval. 
Hak. Soc. ii. 253.] 

1619. —“Alla porta di Sciah Soli, si 
aonarono nacchere tutto il giorno: ed in- 
somma tutta la citth e tutto il popolo andb 
in allegrezza, concorrendo infinite gente alia 
mescbita di Schia Soft, a far Gratiarum 
actionem." — P. dtllh Valle, i. 808. 

1620 . — 

“ Were it to bring the Great Turk bound in 
chains 

Through France in triumph, or to couple 

The fophy and great Prester-John to¬ 
gether ; 

1 would attempt it.” 

Beaum. A Fletck., The Noble Gentle¬ 
man, v. 1. 

c. 1630.—“Ismael at his Coronation pro¬ 
claim'd himself King of Persia bv the 
name of Pot-shaw (Padshaw)-Amae2-Soplhjr. 
Whence that word Sophy was borrowed is 
much controverted. Whether it be from 
the Armenian idiom, signifying Wooll, of 
which the Shashes are made that ennobled 
his new order. Whether the name was 
from Sophy his grandsire, or from the Greek 
word Sophos imposed upon Aydar at his con¬ 
quest ox Trebisond by the Greeks there, I 
know not. Since then, many have called the 
Kings of Persia Sophya: but I see no reason 
for it; since JsrthaeVs son, grand and great 
grandsons Kings of Persia never continued 
that name, till this that now reigns, whose 
name indeed ie Soffee, but casual!."— Sir T. 
Herbert, ed. 1638, 283, 

1643.—“ Y avoit vn Ambassadeur Persian 
qui auoit estd enuoyd en Europe de la part 
du Grand Sophy Roy de Perse. Mocguet, 
Voyages, 269. 

1665.— 

“ As when the Tartar from his Russian foe. 
By Astraean, over the snowy plains 
Retires; or Bactrian Sophy, from tfef 
horns 

Of Turkish crescent, leaves all waste 
beyond 

The realm of Aladule, in his retreat 
To Tauris or Casbeen. ...” 

Paradise Lost , x. 431 Mff' 

1678.—“ But the Buffoa’s Vicar-General 
is by his Place the Second Pefima in tjte 
Empire, and always the find Minister of 
State.” —Fryer 338. 
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1681.—“ La auarta parte comprehende el 
Reyno de Persia, cuyo Sefior se llama en 
eatos tiempoe, el Gran Bophl."— Martina, 
Compendia, 6. 

1711.— “In Consideration of the Com¬ 
pany's good Services . . . they had half of 
uw Customs of Gombroon given them, and 
their successors, by a Firman from the Bophi 
or Emperor. "—Lockyer, 220. 

1727. — “The whole Reign of the last 
8ophi or King, was managed bv such 
Vermin, that the Ballouxhes and Mackran* 
. . . threw off the Yoke of Obedience first, 
and in full Bodies fell upon their Neigh¬ 
bours in Corttmania.” — A. Hamilton , i. 108; 
[ed. 1744, i. 106]. 

1815.—“The Snffavean monarchs were 
revered and deemed holy on account of 
their descent from a saint.”— Malcolm, H. 
of Hers. ii. 427. 

1828.—“ It is thy happy destiny to follow 
in the train of that brilliant star whose 
light shall shed a lustre on Persia, unknown 
since the dAys of the earlier Soofeea.”— 
J. B. Fraser, The Kuzeilbash, i. 192. 


SOUBA, SOOBAH, s. Hind, from 
Pers. sub a, A large Division or 
Province of the Mogul Empire (e.g. 
the Subah of the Deccan, the Subah of 
Bengal). The word is also frequently 
used as short for Subaddr (see 80UBA- 
DAR), ‘the Viceroy’ (over a xilba). It 
is also “among the Marathas some¬ 
times applied to a smaller division 
comprising from 5 to 8 tarafs” (Wilson). 


c. 1594.—“In the fortieth year of his 
majesty's reign, his dominions consisted of 
105 Sircars. . . . The empire was then 
parcelled into 12 grand divisions, and each 
was committed to the government of a 
Soobadar . . . upon which occasion the 
Sovereign of the world distributed 12 Lacks 
of beetle. The names of the Soobahs were 
Allahabad, Agra, Owdb, Ajmeer. Ah- 
medabad, Bahar, Bengal, Dehly, Cabul, 
Laboor, Multan, and Malwa: when his 
majesty conquered Berar, Khandeess, and 
Ahmednagur, they were formed into three 
Soobahs, increasing the number to 15.”— 
Ayeen, ed. Gladwin, ii. 1-5; [ed. Jarrett, 
ii. 115J. 

1763.—“Princes of this rank are called 
Ssbthl. Nizam al rn.ut.udc was Bubah of 
the Decan (or Southern) provinces. . . . The 
Nabobs of Condanort, Cudapah, Carnatica, 
Yalore, Ac., the Rings of Tritchimpalu, 
Mytfore, Taifore, are subject to this SttMh- 
ship. Here is a subject ruling a larger 
empire than any in Europe, exciting that 
of the Muscovite.”—Orate, Fragments, 39* 
399 . % 


1760. — “Those Emin or Nabob*, who 
govern great Province#, are (tiled Sabers, 
which imports.tbe same as Lord-lieutenants 
or Vice-Hoys/’—Afeswtr* of the Revolution 
in Bengal, p. 6. 


1763.—“From the word Soubah, signi¬ 
fying a province, the Viceroy of this vast 
territory (tbo Deccan) is called Sonbahdar, 
and by Hie Europeans improperly Soubah.” 
— Orme, i. 36. 

1765. —“ Let us have done with this 
ringing of changes upon Sonbahs; there's 
no end to it. Let us boldly dare to be 
Soubah ourselves. . . .”— Uolwell, Hist. 
Events, Ac., i. 183. 

1783.—“They broke their treaty with 
him, in which they stipulated to pay 
400,000/. a year to the Subah of Bengal. — 
Burke's Speech on Fox's India Bill, Works, 
iii. 468. 

1804. —“It is impossible for persons to 
have behaved in a more shuffling manner 
than the Soubah’s servants have. . . 
Wellington, ed. 1837, Hi. 11. 

1809.—"These (pillars) had been removed 
from a sacred building by Monsieur Dupleix, 
when be assumed the rank of Soubah. "■— 
Lord Valentin, i. 373. 

1823.—“The Delhi Sovereigns whose vast 
empire was divided into Sonbahs, or 
Governments, each of which was ruled by 
a Sonbahdar or Viceroy.*'— Malcolm, Cent. 
India, i. 2. 

SOUBADAB, SUBADAB. a. 

Hind, from Pers. sUbaddr, ‘one holding 
a #&ba ’ (see SOUBA). 

a. The Viceroy, or Governor of a 
silba. 

b. A local commandant or chief 
officer. 

c. The chief native officer of a 
company of Sepoys ; under the original 
constitution of such companies, its 
actual captain. 

a. See SOUBA 
b — 

1673.—“ The Subidar of the Town being 
a. Person of Quality ... he (the Ambas¬ 
sador) thought good to give him a Visit.”— 
Fryer, 77. 

1805. —“The first thing that the Subidar 
of Vire Rajendra Pettah did, to my utter 
astonishment, was to come up and give me 
such a shake by the hand, as would have 
done credit to a Scotsman.” — Letter in 
Leyden’s Life, 49. 

C.— 

1747.—“ 14th September . . . Read the 
former from Tellicherry ad visaing that. , . 
in a day or two they shall despatch another 
Subidar with 129 more Sepoys to our assist¬ 
ance."—MS. Consultations at Fort St. David, 
in India Office. 

1760.—“One was the Smbuhdur. equiva¬ 
lent to the Captain at a Company/’— Orme, 
iii. 610. 

o. 1786.—“. . . the Subahdan or oom- 
mimdljig officers of the blank troops."— 
Catracnoli, L. of Clio*, iii. 174. 
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1787.—“A Troop of Native Cavalry on 
the present Establishment consists of 1 
European Subaltern, 1 European Serjeant, 
1 Chuddar, 8 Jemadars, 4 Havildan, 4 
Kwjum (aaik)j 1 Trumpeter, 1 Farrier, 
and 68 Privates.” — Regns. fbr the Hon* 
Comp.'* Block Troop* on the Coast of Coro¬ 
mandel, ice., p. 6. 

[SOUDAGUR, s. P.—H. sandd- 
gar, Pers. saudd, ‘goods for sale 9 ; 
a merchant, trader; now very often 
applied to those who sell European 
goods in civil stations and cantonments. 

[160$.—”, . . and kill the merchants 
(sodagares raercadores ).”—Livras da* Mon- 
coti, i. 183. 

[c. 1809.—“ The term Soudagur, which 
implies merely a principal merchant, is here 
(Behar) usually given to those who keep 
what the English of India call Europe shops; 
that is, shops where all sorts of goods 
imported from Europe, and chiefly consumed 
by Europeans, are retailed.” — Buchanan, 
Eastern India, i. 378. 

[c. 1817. — “This sahib was a very rich 
man, a Soudagur. . . ."—Mr*. Sherwood, 
Last Day* of Booty, 84.] 

SOURSOP, & 

a. The fruit Anona muricata, L., a 
variety of the Custard apple. This 
kind is not well known on the Bengal 
side of India, but it is completely 
naturalised at Bombay. The terms 
soursop and sweetsop are, we believe, 
West Indian. 

b. In a note to the passage quoted 
below, Qrainger identities the soursop 
with the suirsack of the Dutch. But 
in this, at least as regards use in the 
East Indies, there is some mistake. 
The latter term, in old Dutch writers 
on the East, seems always to apply to 
the Common Jack fruit, the ‘sourjack, 9 
in fact, as distinguished from the 
superior kinds, especially the champada 
of the Malay Archipelago. 

a.— 

1764.- 

41 ... a neighbouring bill 

Which Nature to the Sours op hod re¬ 
signed.” 

Qrainger, Bk. 2. 


1675.—“The whole is planted for the 
moot part with coco-palms, mit,t gg— ( and 
suursacks. ’’—Ryilofvan Qoent , in Valentin, 
Ceylon, 223. 

1708*71.-“ The Suuk-trae has a fruit of 


a similar kind with the durioon (durian), 
but it is not accompanied by such a fetid 
smell. ”— Stavorinut, E.T. i. 286. 

1778. — “ The one which yields smaller 
fruit, without seed, I found at Colombo, 
Gale, and several other places. The name 
by which it is properly known here is the 
Maldivian Sour Sack, and its use here is 
less universal than that of the other sort, 
which . . . weighs 30or 40 lbs."— Thinberg, 
E.T. iv. 255. 


[1833. — “ Of the eatable fruited kinds 
above referred to, the most remarkable are 
the sweetsop, sour sop, and cherimoyer. 
. . ."—Penny Cycl. ii. 54.] 


SOWAR, SUWAR, s. Pers. mwdr, 
‘ a horseman. 9 A native cavalry soldier; 
a mounted orderly. In the Greek 
provinces in Turkey, the word is 
familiar in the form aovp&pti, pi. 
oovflaplBet, for a mounted gendarme. 

G 'he regulations for suwdrs in the 
ogul armies are given by Blochmann, 
Ain, i. 244 seq.] 

1824-5.—“. . . The sowars who accom¬ 
panied him.”— Heber, Orig. i. 404. 

1827. — “ Hartley had therefore no re¬ 
source save to keep his eye steadily fixed 
on the lighted match of the sowar . . . 
who rode before him.”— Sir W. Scott, The 
Surgeon's Daughter, ch. xiii. 

[1830.—“. . . Meerza, an Asswar well 
known on the Collector's establishment.”— 
Or. Sport. Mag. reprint 1873, i. 390.] 

SOWAR, SHOOTER-, s. Hind. 

from Pers. shutur-savxlr, the rider of 
a dromedary or swift camel. Such 
riders are attached to the establish¬ 
ment of the Viceroy on the march, 
and of other high officials in Upper 
India. The word sowar is quite mis¬ 
used by the Great Duke in the passage 
below, for a camel-driver, a sense it 
never has. The word written, or in¬ 
tended, may however have been 
surwaun (q.v.) 

[1815.—“ As we approached the camp his 
oont-surwars (camel-riders)went ahead of 
us.”— Journal, Marques* qf Hatting*, i. 337.] 


1659. — “There is another kind of tree 
(in Ceylon) which they call Sursaek . . . 
which has leaves like a laurel, and bears its 
fruit, not like other trees on twigs from the 
branches, but on the trunk itself. . . ko. 
—.Saar, ed. 1672, p. 84. 

1661.—'Walter Sehuls says that the famous 
fruit Jaka was sailed by the Netharlandars 
k the Indies Soorsack.—p. 286, 


1834.—“I . . . found a fresh horse at 
Softer Jong’s tomb, and at the Kutub 
(cootub) a couple of riding camels and 
an attendant Bhutur Suwar.” — Mem. qf 
Col. Mountain, 129. 

[1837.—“There are twenty Shooter Su- 
wars (I have not an idea now I ought to 
spell those words), but they are native 
soldiers mounted on swift camels, very much 
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trapped, and two at them al? ays ride before 
miscarriage. "—Mis* Eden, Up the Country, 

1840.—“Sent a Shnta Sarwar (camel 
driver) off with an express to Simla.”— 
Osborne, Court and Camp of Munj. Singh, 
170. 

' 1842.—“At Peshawur, it appears by the 
papers I read last night, that they have 
camels, but no sowars, or drivers.”—Letter 
of />. of Wellington, in Indian Administra¬ 
tion of Id. Jillenborough, 228. 

1857.—“I have given general notice of 
the Shutur Sowar going into Meerut to all 
the Meerut men.”— a. Oreathed’s Letters 
during Siege of Delhi, 42. 

SOWARR7, SUWARREE, s. 

Hind, from Pers. saucdri. A cavalcade, 
a cortege of mounted attendants. 

1803.—“ They must have tents, elephants, 
and other sewaxy; and must have with 
them a sufficient body of troops to guard 
their persons."—A. Wellesley , in Life of 
Mnnro, i. 346. 

1809.-“ He had no sawaxry.” -Id. Va- 
lentia, i. 388, 

1814.—“ I was often reprimanded by the 
Zemindars and native officers, for leaving 
the suwarree, or state attendants, at the 
outer gate of the city, when I took my 
evening excursion.”— Forbes, Or. Mem. iii. 
420; [2nd ed. ii. 372]. 

[1826.—“The ‘aswaxy,’ or suite of Trim- 
buck je, arrived at the palace.”— Pandurang 
Hari, ed. 1873, i. 118.] 

1827.—“Orders were given that on the 
next day all should be in readiness for the 
8owarree, a grand procession, when the 
Prince was to receive the Begum as an 
honoured guest.” — Sir Walter Scott, The 
Surgeon’s Daughter, ch. xiv. 

c. 1831.—“Je t&cherai d’tfviter toute la 
pousntre de oes immenses sowarris.” — 
Jacquemont, Corrtsp. ii. 121. 

[1837.—“The Baja of Benares came with 
a very magnificent aurwaxree of elephants 
and camels.”— Mist Eden, Up the Country, 
i. 35.] 

SOWARRT CAMEL, s. A swift or 
riding camel. See SOWAR, SHOOTER-. 

1835.—“ ‘ I am told you dress a camel 
beautifully,’ said the young Princess, ‘and 
• 1 was anxious to . . . ask you to instruot 
ray people how to attire a aawtii camel.’ 
Inis was flattering me on a very weak 
point: there is but one thing in the world 
that I perfectly understand, and that is 
how ffi drees a camel .”—Wanderings of a 
IHlgrim, ii. 86. 

SOWCAR, s. Hind, sdMkOr; 
alleged to be from Skt. sddhu, * right,* 
with the Hind, affix kdr, ‘doer*; Qtij. 


■Mahr. sdvakdr. A native hanker; 
corresponding to the Chatty of S. 
India. 

1803. — “ You ahould not confine your 
dealings to one sou car. Open a communi¬ 
cation with every souear In Poonah, and 
take money from any man who will give it 
you for bills.”— Wellington, Dtxp., ed. 1837, 
ii. 1. 

1826.— “We were also sahoukara, and 
granted bills of exchange upon Bombay and 
Madras, and we advanced moneys upon 
interest.”— Pandurang Hari, 174; [ed. 1873, 
i. 251]. 

[In the following the word is con¬ 
founded with Sow$r : 

[1877.—“ It was the habit of the oowaro, 
as the goldsmiths are called, to bear their 
wealth upon their persons.”— Mrs. Outhrie, 
My Year in an Indian Fort, i. 294.] 

SOT, s. A kind of condiment once 
popular. The word is Japanese si-yau 
(a young Japanese fellow-passenger 
gave the pronunciation clearly as sno- 
yu. —A. B.), Chin, shi-yu. [Mr. Platts 
(9 ser. N. <k Q. iv. 476) points out that 
in Japanese as written with the native 
character soy would not be siyau, but 
dyau-yuj in the Romanised Japanese 
this is simplified to shoyu (colloquially 
this is still further reduced, by drop¬ 
ping the final vowel, to shoy or soy). 
Of this monosyllable only the so 
represents the classical siyau ; the final 
consonant (y) is a relic of the termina¬ 
tion yu. The Japanese word is itself 
derived from the Chinese, which at 
Shanghai is sze-yu, at Amoy, ti-iu, at 
Canton, shi-yau, of which the first 
element means ‘ salted beans,’ or other 
fruits, dried and used as condiments; 
the second element merely means ‘oil.*] 
It is made from the beans of a plant 
common in the Himalaya and E. Asia, 
and much cultivated, vis. Glycine Sqja, 
Sieh. and Zucc. (Soya hispida, Moench.), 
boiled down and fermented. [In India 
the bean is eaten in places where it is 
cultivated, as in Chutia N&gpur {Watt, 
Econ. Diet. iii. 610 seq.)] 

1679.—“. . . Mango and Sato, two sorts 
of sauces brought from the East Indies."— 
Journal qf John Locke, in Ld. King’s Lift 
of L., i 249. 

1688.—“! have been told that Mr h 
made with a fishy composition, and tt 
seems most likely by the Taste; tho’ a. 
Gentleman of my Acquaintance who was 
very intimate with one that soiled Often 
from Tonquin to. Japan, from whence' the. 
true Soy oomea, tola ate that ft wet mads 
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only with Wheat and a sort of Baana mixt 
with Water and Salt.”— Dampier, ii. 28. 

1690.—“. . . Sony, the choicest of all 
Sawee*.”— Ooington, 897. 

1712.—“Boo legumen in coquinA Japo- 
nic& utramque repiet pagiaam; ex eo natn- 

S |ue oonficitur: turn puls JKim> dicta, quae 
ereulia pro consistent^, et bntyri loco 
additur, butyrum enim hdc ooelO res ignota 
eat; turn Booju dictum era bam ma, quod 
nisi feroulis, earth frictis et assatis omni¬ 
bus affunditur,"— Kaempfer, Amoen. Exot. 
p. 839. 

1776.—An elaborate account of the pre¬ 
paration of Soy is given by Tkimberg, Travels. 
B.T. iv. 121-122 ; and more briefly by 
Kaempfer on the page quoted above. 


[1900. — “Mushrooms shred into, small 
pieces, flavoured with shorn" (soy).— Jin. 
Eraser, A Diplomatist 1 s W\fe m Japan, i. 
288.] 


SPIN, s. An unmarried lady; 
pop ular abbreviation of ‘Spinster.’ 
[Tne Port, equivalent soltera ( soltiera ) 
was used in a derogatory sense (Gray, 
note on Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. ii. 
128).] 

SPONGE-CAKE, s. This well- 
known form of cake is called through¬ 
out Italy pane di Spagna, a fact that 
suggested to us the possibility that the 
English name is really a corruption 
of Spanish-cake. The name in Japan 
tends to confirm this, and must be 
our excuse for introducing the term 
here. 

1880.—“There ia a cake called kasateira 
resembling sponge-cake. ... It is said to 
have been introduced by the Spaniards, and 
that its name is a corruption of Castilla." 
—Miss Bird’s Japan, i. 23a. 

SPOTTED-DEER, a. Axis macu- 
latus of Gray; [Cerous axis of Blan- 
ford ( Mammalia, 546)]; Hind. chUal, 
Skt. chitra, ‘spotted.* 

1678, — “The same Night we travelled 
easily to Megatana, using our Fowling- 
Pieces all the way, being here presented 
with Rich Game, as Peacocks, Doves, and 
Pigeons, OhitreU, or Spotted Door .“—Fryer, 
71. 

£1077.—“Spotted Dears we shall send 
home, some by y Europe ships, if they 
touch here.” — Forrest, Bombay Letters, i. 140.] 

1679. —“There being oonveniency in this 
place tor ye breeding up of Spotted Dear, 
which the Hon'ble Company doe every years 
order to be sent home for His Majesty, it 
is ordered that care be taken to breed them 
up in this Factory (Madapollam), to be sent 
home accordingly. —Ft St. Georye Council 


(on Tour), 16th April, in Notes and Ext*., 
Madras, 1871. 

1682.—“This is a fine pleasant situation, 
full of great shady trees, most of than 
Tamarins, well stored with peeooeks and 
Spotted Deer like our fallow-deer. ”— Hedges, 
Diary, Oct 16 ' [Hak. Soo. i. 89]. 

SQUEEZE, s. This is used in 
Anglo-Chinese talk for an illegal ex¬ 
action. It is, we suppose, the trans¬ 
lation of a Chinese expression. It 
corresponds to the nuilatoUa of the 
Middle Ages, and to many other-slang 
phrases in many tongues. 

1882.—“ If the licence (of the Hong mer¬ 
chants) . . . was costly, it secured to them 
uninterrupted and extraordinary pecuniary 
advantages; but on the other hand it 
subjected them to ‘calls’ or ‘squeezes’ 
for contributions to public works, . . . for 
the relief of districts suffering from scarcity 
... as well as for the often imaginary . . . 
damage caused by the overflowing of the 
‘Yangtse Keang’ or the ‘Yellow River.”' 
— The Fankwae at Canton., p. 86. 

STATION, s. A word of constant 
recurrence in Anglo-Indian colloquial. 
It is the usual designation of the place 
where the English officials of a district, 
or the officers of a garrison (not in a 
fortress) reside. Also the aggregate 
society of such a place. 

[1832.—“The nobles and gentlemen are 
frequently invited to witness a ‘Station 
ball.’ . . ."— Mrs. Metr Hasson Ali, Obser¬ 
vations, i. 196.] 

1866.— 

“ And if I told how much I ate at one 
Mofussil station. 

I’m sure ’twould cause at home a most 
extraordinary sensation.” 

Trevelyan, The Dawk Bungalow, in 
Fraser , lxxiii. p. 391. 

„ “ Who asked the Station to dinner, 

and allowed only one glass of Simkin to 
each guest.”— Ibid. 231. 

STEVEDORE, a One employed 
to stow the cargo of a ship and to 
unload it. The verb estvvar [Lat. 
stipare] is used both in Sp. and Port, 
in the sense of stowing cargo, implying 
originally to pack close, as to press 
wool. Estivador in the sense of a 
wool-packer only is given in the Sp. 
Dictionaries, but no doubt has been 
used in every sense of estivar. See 
Skeat, s.v. 

STICK-INSECT, a. The name 

i commonly applied to certain o is 
1 thopterous insects, of the family 
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Phasmidae, which have the strongest 
possible resemblance to dry twigs or 
pieces of stick, sometimes 6 or 7 
inches in length. 

1754. — “The other remarkable animal 
whioh I met with at Cuddatore was the 
animated stalk, of which there are differ¬ 
ent kinds. Some appear like dried straws 
tied together, others like grass. . . — 

Iva, 20. 

I860.—“The Stick-insect.—The Phas- 
m idtu or spectres . . . present as close a 
resemblance to small branches, or leafless 
twigs, as their congeners do to green leaves. 

. . — Tmnent, Ceylon, i. 252. 

[STICKLAC, s. Lac encrusted on 
sticks, which in this form is collected 
in the jungles of Central India. 

[1880. — “Where, however, there is a 
regular trade in stick-l&c, the propagation 
of the insect is systematically carried on by 
those who wish for a certain and abundant 
crop.”— Ball, Jungle Life, 308.] 

STINE-WOOD, s. Foetidia Mauri- 
tiana, Lam., a myrtaceous plant of 
Mauritius, called there Bins puant. 
“At the Carnival in Goa, one of the 
sports is to drop bits of this stink- 
wood into the pockets of respectable 
persons .”—Birdwood (MS.). 

STRIDHANA, STREEDHANA, 

s. Skt. stri-dhana , * women’s property.’ 
A term of Hindu Law, applied to 
certain property belonging to a woman, 
which follows a law of succession 
different from that which regulates 
other property. The term is first 
to be found in the works of Joues 
and Colebrooke (1790-1800), but has 
recently been introduced into European 
scientific treatises. [See Mayne, Hindu 
Law, 541 mjj.] 

1875.—“The settled property of a mar¬ 
ried woman ... is well known to the 
Hindoos under the name of stridban.” — 
Maine, Early Institutions, 821. 

STUPA. See TOPE. 

suAkin, n.p. This name, and the 
melancholy victories in its vicinity, are 
too familiar now to need explanation. 
Arab. Bawdkm. 

o. 1331.—“ This very day we arrived at 
the island of Eawtkfn. It is about 6 miles 
from the mainland, and has neither drink¬ 
able water, nor corn, nor trees. Water is 
brought In boats, and there are cisterns to 
Collect min water. . . ."—/4s Batuta, ii. 
161-2. 


1526.—“The Presto continued speaking 
with our people, and said to Don Rodrigo 
that he would have great pleasure and com¬ 
plete contentment, if he saw a fort of ours 
erected in Macuha, or in ffiiajmem, or in 
Xyla."— Correa, iii. 42; [see Dalboquerque, 
damn. ii. 229]. 

[c. 1590.—“. . . thence it (the sea) washes 
both Persia and Ethiopia where are Dahlak 
and Buskin, and is called (the Gulf of) 
Om&n and the Persian Sea.”—Ain, ed. 
Jarrett, ii. 121.) 

SUOKER-BUCKER, n.p. A name 
often given in N. India to Upper Sind, 
from two neighbouring places, viz., 
the town of Sakhar on the right bank 
of the Indus, and the island fortress of 
Bakkar or Bhakkar in the river. An 
alternative name is Roree-Bucker, from 
Rohri, a town opposite Bakkar, on the 
left bank, the name of which is 
probably a relic of the ancient town 
of Ar&r or Alor, though the site has 
been changed since the Indus adopted 
its present bed. [See McCrindle, In¬ 
vasion of India, 352 seqq.'] 

c. 1333.—“ I passed 5 days at L&barl . . . 
and quitted it to proceed to B&k&r. They 
thus call a fine town through which flows a 
canal derived from the nver Sind .”—Ibn 
Batuta, iii. 114-115. 

1521.—Shah Beg “then took his de¬ 
parture for Bhakkar, and after several days* 
inarching arrived at the plain surrounding 
Sakhar. —Tnrkhdn Nairn, in Elliot, i. 311. 

1554.— “ After a thousand sufferings we 
arrived at the end of some days’ journey, 
at Siawan (Sehvxin), and then, passing by 
Patara and Darilja, we entered the fortress 
of Bakr .”—Mdi 'Ali, p. 136. 

[c. 1590. — “Bhakkar (Bhukkar) is a 
notable fortress; in ancient chronioles it ie 
called Mamsdrab.”— Ain, ed. Jarrett, ii. 327.] 

1616. — “ Buckor, the Chiefe Citie, is 
called Buckor Succor.’’—Terry, [ed. 1777, 
p. 75]. 

1753.—“Vient enauite Bukor, oucomme 
il est dcrit dans la Gdographie Turque, Paint, 
ville situde sur une colline, entre deux bras 
de l’lndus, qui an font une lie ... la 
geographic ... ajoute que Louhri (i.e. RorS) 
est une autre ville sitade vis-h-vis de oette 
He du cAtd meridional, et que 8dkar, autra- 
msnt Bukor. est en mAme position du cbtd 
septentrional.”— D’Anville, p. 37. 

SUOKET, s. Old English. Wright 
explains the word as * dried sweet¬ 
meats or sugar-plums.’ Does it not 
in the quotations rather mean loaf- 
sugar? [Palmer (Folk Etjpntl. 378) 
save that the original meaning, was a 
1 slice of melon or gourd.’ 

1 a kind of meat made of Pumpioneor 
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Gourdes 1 (Florio) from sswceo, ‘a gourd 
or pumpkin,’ which is a shortened 
form of cucuasa, a corruption of Lat. 
cucurbita (Diet). This is perhaps the 
same word which appears in the quota* 
tion from Linschoten below, where 
the editor suggests that it is derived 
from Mahr sulcata , ‘slightly dried, 
desiccated,’ and Sir H. Yule suggests 
a corruption of H. south, ‘dried ginger.’] 

[1587 .—“. . . packed in a fraile, two little 
barrels of SttOkat. . . — LetUn and Papers 

of Ike Reign of Henry VIII. xii. pt. i. 451.] 

1584.—"White socket from Zindi ” (t.e. 
Sind) “ Cambaia, and China."— Barret, in 
Hail. ii. 412. 

[1598.—“Ginger by the Arabians, Persians 
and Turkes is called Gengibil (see GINGER), 
in Gusnrate, Decan, and Bengala, when it is 
fresh and green Adrac, and when dried 
KUkte.”— Linschoten, Hak. Soc. ii. 79.] 

c. 1620-30.- 
“.For this, 

This Candy wine, three merchants were 
undone; 

These sockets brake as many more." 

Beautn. and FUtch., The Little 
French Lawyer , i. 1. 

SUCLAT, SACKCLOTH, &c., s. 
Pers. sakallat, sakallat , sailatin , mkla- 
t&n, applied to certain woollen stuffs, 
and particularly now to European 
broadcloth. It is sometimes denned 
as scarlet broad cloth ; but though this 
colour is frequent, it does not seem to 
be essential to the name. [Scarlet was 
the name of a material long before it 
denoted a colour. In the Liberate 
Boll of 14 Hen. 111. (1230, quoted in 
N. d‘ Q. 8 ser. i. 129) we read of 
sanguine scarlet, brown, red, white and 
scarlet colons de Marble.] It has, how¬ 
ever, been supposed that our word 
scarlet comes from some form of the 
present word (see Skeat, s.v. Scarlet).* 
But the fact that the Arab, dictionaries 
give a form sahirldt must not be 
trusted to. It is a' modem form, 
probably taken from the European 
word, [as according to Skeat, the 
Turkish iskerlat is merely borrowed 
from the Ital. scarlatto]. 

The word is found in the medieval 
literature of Europe in the form sicla- 


* Here to u instance in which scarlet is used 
for ' scarlet broadcloth’: 

a MW.—'■*. . . they laid them out, partly In 
fine Ootton doth . . . partly in Silken Btat® 
streaked with Gold and Silver .to make Vests and 
Summer-Drawers of: pertly in English Scariet,to 
make two Arabtan Verna or for thSr King .. . — 
Renter, H.T. Mi led. OnufoMe, mi 


town, a term which has been the subject 
of controversy both as to etymology 
and to exact meaning (see Marco Polo , 
Bk. i. ch. 58, notes). Among the con¬ 
jectures as to etymology are a deri¬ 
vation from Ar. sail, ‘polishing’ 
(see SICLEEGT7R) ; from Sicily (Ar. 
Sibiliya ); and from the Lat. cyclas, 
cycladatus. In the Arabic VocabvMeta 
of the 13th century (Florence, 1871), 
siklatun is translated by cidas. The 
conclusion come to in the note on 
Marco Polo, based, partly but not 
entirely, on the modem meaning of 
sakaUdty was that sakldtiin was 
probably a light woollen* texture. 
But Dozy and De Jong give it as 
etoffe de soie, brocket dror , and the 
passage from Edrisi supports this un¬ 
doubtedly. To the north of India 
the name smkldt is given to a stuff 
imported from the borders of China. 

1040.—“The robes were then brought, 
consisting of valuable frocks of aaMAtAw 
of various colours. . . — BaikaJci, in Elliot, 

ii. 148. 

c. 1150 —“Almeria (A Imarla) was a Mosul- 
man city at the time of the Moravidae. It 
was then a place of great industry, and 
reckoned, among others, 800 silk looms, 
where they manufactured costly robes, 
brocades, the stuffs known as SulKtfln 
Isfahan l . . . and various other silk tissues." 
—Edrisi (Joubert), ii. 40. 

c. 1220.—“Tabriz. The chief city of 
Azarbaijan. . . . They make there the 
stuffs called 'alt&bi (see TABBY), Sikttt&B, 
Khitabi, fine satins and other textures 
which are exported everywhere.”— Faint, 
in Barbier de Afeynard, i. 133. 
c. 1370?— 

“ His heer, his herd, was lyk saffrouu 
That to his girdel raughte adonn 
Rise shoos of Coraewane, 

Of Brugges were his hosen broun 
His Robe was of Syklatoun 
That coste many a Jane.” 

Chaucer, Sir Thopat, 4 (Fwrnieal, 
Ellesmere Text). 

c. 1590.— 

“ Suklflt-i-Jfrlmi o Farangi o PvrtagdS " 

i Broadcloth of Turkey, of Europe, and of 
Portugal). - . .—Ain (orig.) i. 110. Bloch- 
mann renders * Scarlet Broadcloth* (see 
above). [The same word, euklOfl, is used 
later on of ‘ woollen stuffs' made In 
Kashmir (Jarrta, Alee, ii. 356).] 

1673. - “ Sufahaun. is already full of 
London Cloath, or Backd o a t h Londre, as 
they oall it!”— Fryer, 224. 

„ “ His Hoee of Loudon Backcloth, 

of any Ootour.”-75td. 391. 

[1840.—“. . . his simple dress of aook- 
laat and flat black woollen cap. . . 
Lloyd, Oerard, Harr. 1.167.] 
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1854.—“ list of Cbinm articles brought 
to India.... Suklat, a kind of camlet mods 
of camel's hair.”— Cmtuagham’t Ladai, 742. 

1882.—“In this season travellers wear 
garments of sheep-skin with sleeves, the 
ieeoy side inwards, and the exterior covered 
with Booklet, or blanket. ”— Punjab Trade 
Report. 57. 

,, “Broadcloth (Europe), (‘Suklat,’ 
* Mahoot'). ”— Ibid. App. p. ocxxx. 

SUDDEN DEATH. Anglo-Indian 
slang for a fowl served as a spatchcock, 
the standing dish at a dawk-bungalow 
in former days. The bird was caught 
in the yard, as the traveller entered, 
and was on the table by the time he 
had bathed and dressed. 

[o. 1848.—Sudden death' means a 
young chicken about a month old, caught, 
killed, and grilled at the shortest notice.”— 
Benuastle, Voyage to OKtna, l. 193.] 

SUDDER, adj., but used as s. 
Literally ‘ chief,’ being Ar. nadr. This 
term had a technical application under 
Mahommedan rule to a chief Judge, 
as in the example quoted below. The 
use of the word seems to be almost 
confined to the Bengal Presidency. 
Its principal applications are the 
following: 

a. Sadder Board. This is the 
'Board of Revenue,’ of which there 
is one at Calcutta, and one in the 
N.W. Provinces at Allahabad. There 
is a Board of Revenue at Madras, but 
not called * Sadder Board ’ there. 

b. Sadder Coart, *’•«. 'Sudder Ad* 
awlnt (tadr ’addlat ). This was till 
1862, in Calcutta and in the N.W.P.,the 
chief court of appeal from the Mofussil 
or District Courts, the Judges being 
members of the Bengal Civil Service. 
In the year named the Calcutta Sudder 
Court was amalgamated with the 
Supreme Court (in which English 
Law had been administered by English 
Barrister-Judges), the amalgamated 
Court being entitled the High Court 
of Judiciary . A similar Court also 
superseded the Sudder Adawlut in the 
JT.W.P. 

o. Suddor Am, i.e. chief Am&en 
(q.v.). This was the designation of 
the second class of native Judge in 
the classification which was super¬ 
seded in Bengal by Act XVI. of 1868. 
in Bombay by Act XXV. of 1868, ana 
in Madras by Act III. of 1873. Under 
that system the highest rank of native 


Judge was Principal Sadder Annan t 
the 2nd rank, Bnddar AttMSt; the 
3rd, Moonaiff. In the new classifica¬ 
tion there are in Bengal Subordinate 
Judges of the 1st, 2nd and 3rd grade, 
and Munsiffis (see MOONSIFP) of 4 
grades; in Bombay, Subordinate Judges 
of the 1st class m 3 grades, and 2nd 
class in 4 grades; and in Madras 
Subordinate Judges in 3 grades, and 
Munsiffis in 4 grades. 

d. Sndder Station. The chief 
station of a district, viz. that where 
the Collector, Judge, and other chief 
civil officials reside, and where their 
Courts are. 

0 . 1340.— “The Bidr-JtM* (‘Chief of 
the Word') t.e. the EoAL-oI-KumU (‘Judge 
of Judges’) (CAZEE) . . . possesses tea 
townships, producing a revenue of about 
60,000 tankas. He is also called Badr-af- 
Islam."—ShihObuddin Dimishi i, in 'Notes et 
Kxts. xiii. 185. 

SUFEENA, s. Hind. B&fina. This 
is the native corr. of subpoena. It is 
shaped, but not much distorted, by 
the existence in Hind, of the Ar. word 
safina for 'a blank-book, a note-book.’ 

SUGAR, a. This familiar word is 
of Skt. origin. Sarhara originally 
signifies ‘grit or gravel,’ thence crys¬ 
tallised sugar, ana through a Prakrit 
form sakkara gave the Pers. ahakkar, 
the Greek edexap and edexapor, and the 
late Latin saccharum. The Ar. is 
eukkar. or with the article aa-aukkar, 
and it is probable that our modern 
forms, It. zucchero and suechero, Fr. 
suers, Germ. Zucker, Eng. sugar, came 
as well as the Sp. azucar, and Port. 
assucar, from the Arabic direct, and 
not through Latin or Greek. The 
Russian is adkhar; Polish mtjeiar; 
Hung, zukwr. In fact the ancient 
knowledge of the product was slight 
and vague, and it was by the Arabs 
that the cultivation of the sugar-cane 
was introduced into Egypt, Sicily, and 
Andalusia. It is possible indeed, and 
not improbable, that palm-sugar (see 
JAGOEB7) is a much older product 
than that of the cane. [This is dis¬ 
puted by Watt (Eeon, Diet. vi. nt L 
p. SIX who is inclined to fix the home 
of the cane in E. India.] The original 
habitat of the cane is not known t 
there is only a slight and doubtful 
statement tit Loureiro, who, in speak¬ 
ing of Cochin-China, uses the word* 
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“ habitat et colitur,” which may imply 
it* in a wild state, as well as 

-under cultivation, in that country. 
De Candolle assigns its earliest pro. 
duction to the country extending from 
Cochin-China to BengaL 
Though, as we have said, the know¬ 
ledge which the ancients had of sugar 
was very dim, we are disposed greatly 
to question the thesis, which has been 
so confidently maintained by Salmasius 
and later writers, that the original 
taccharon of Greek and Roman writers 
was not sugar but the siliceous con¬ 
cretion sometimes deposited in bam¬ 
boos, and used in medieval medicine 
under the name tabasheer (q-v.) 
(where see a quotation from Royle, 
taking the same view). It is just 
possible that Pliny in the passage 
quoted below may have jumbled up 
two different things, but we see no 
sufficient evidence even of this. In 
White's Latin Diet, we read that by 
the word taccharon is meant (not sugar 
but) “a sweet juice distilling from the 
joints of the "bamboo." This is non¬ 
sense. There is no Buch sweet juice 
distilled from the joints of the bam¬ 
boo ; nor is the substance tdbashir at 
all sweet. On the contraiy it is 
slightly bitter and physicky in taste, 
with no approach to sweetness. It is 
a hydrate of silica. It could never 
have been called “honey” (see Dios- 
corides and Pliny below); and the 
name of bamboo-sugar appears to have 
been given it by the Arabs merely 
because of some resemblance of its 
concretions to lumps of sugar. [The 
same view is taken iu the Encycl. Brit. 
9th ed. xxii. 625, quoting Not. et Extr ., 
xxv. 267.] All the erroneous notices 
of tf’dKxcuor seem to be easily accounted 
for by lack of knowledge; and they 
are exactly paralleled by the loose and 
inaccurate stories about the origin of 
camphor, of lac, and what-not, that 
may be found within the boards of 
this book. 

In the absence or scarcity of sugar, 
honey was the type of sweetness, and 
hence the name of honey applied to 
sugar in several of these early extracts. 
This phraseology continued down to 
the Middle Ages, at least in its appli- 
eation to uncrystallised products of the 
sugar-cane, and analogous substances. 
In' the quotation from Pegolotti we 
apprehend that his three kinds of 
honey indicate honey, treacle, and a 


syrup or treacle made from the sweet 
pods of the carob-tree. 

Sugar does not seem to have been 
in early Chinese use. The old Chinese 
books often mention shi-mi or 'stone- 
honey' as a product of India and 
Persia. In tne reign of Taitsung 
(627-650) a man was sent to G&ngetic 
India to learn the art of sugar-making; 
and Marco Polo below mentions tne 
introduction from Egypt of the further 
art of refining it. In India now, Ohlnl 
(Oheeny) (Chinese) is applied to the 
whiter kinds of common sugar; Mini 
(Miqree) or Egyptian, to sugar-candy; 
loaf-sugar is called kand. 


rapidum diviso gurgite 
mixtum non sentit 


o. A.D. 60.— 

“ Qu&que fere ns 
fontem 

Vastis Indus aquis 
Hydaspen: 

Quique bibunt tener* dulcis ab arondine 
8UCCOS. . . .” Lucan, iii. 235. 

„ “ Ainnt inveniri apud Indoe mel 

in arundinum foliis, quod aut nos illius 
cceli, aut ipsiua arundinis humor dulcu at 
pinguis gignat.”— Seneca, Epid. lxxxiv. 

c. A.D. 65.—“ It is called tr&icxapow, and 
if> a kind of honey which solidifies in India, 
and in Arabia Felix; and is found upon 
canes, in its substance resembling salt, 
and crunched by the teeth as salt is. Mixed 
with water and drank, it is good for the 
belly and stomach, and for affections of the 
bladder and kidneys. ”— Mat. 

Med. ii. c. 104. 

c. a.d. 70.— 1 ‘ S&ccharon et Arabia fert, 
sed laudatius India. Est autem mel in 
harundinibus collectum, cummium modo 
candidum, dentibus fragile, ampliasimum 
nucis abeilanae magnitudine, ad medicinae 
tantum usum.”— PRn Hat. Nat. xii. 8. 

c. 170.—“ But all these articles are hotter 
than is desirable, and so they aggravate 
fevers, much as wine would. But axymeli 
aloue does not aggravate fever, whilst it is 
an active purgative.... Not undeservedly, 
I think, that saocharum may also be 
counted among things of this quality. . . .” 
—Oaten, Metkodvs Medcndi, viii. 

c. 636 .—“ In Indiois stagnia naad arun- 
dines calamique dicuntur, ex quorum 
radicibus expreasum auavissimum suooum 
bibunt. Vnde et Varro ait: 

Indica non magno in arbore cresoit arando; 
Illius et lentis premitnr radicibus humor, 
Dulcia qui nequeant suoco oon-ndere mella.” 

we, 


lib. xvii. cap. 
o. 1220.—“ Sunt insnper in Terra (Saocta) 
eanamettae de quibua moChara ex oamprse- 
sione ehquatur." — Jacobi Vitriaci, Hid. 
Jherotoiym, cap. lxxxv. 

1298.—“Bangala est one provenpa vers 
midi. . . . II font great menhandia, car & 
oat eapi « galangm e gingiber e sweat* et 
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de m&intee autres chimes espices."— Marco 
Polo, Geog. Text, cb. oxxvi. 

1296.—“ Je vo* di quo en ceste provencas” 
(Quinsai or Chekiang) “ naiat et se fait 
plus near qua ne fait en tout la autre 
monde, et ce est encore gr&ndissime rente.” 
— Ibid. oh. cliit. 

1298.—“And before this city” (a place 
near Fu-chau) “came under the Great Can 
these people knew not how to make fine 
sugar (zucchero ); they only used to boil and 
slum toe juice, which, when cold, left a 
black paste. But after they came under 
the Great Can some men of Babylonia" 
(i.e. of Cairo) “ who happened to be at 
the Court proceeded to this city and taught 
the people to refine sugar with the ashes 
of certain trees.”— Idem . in Ramujio, it. 49. 


c. 1343. — “ In Cyprus the following 
articles are sold by the hundred-weight 
(cantara di peso) and at a price in besants: 
Bound pepper, sugar m powder (polvere di 
xucchero) . . . sugars in loaves (succheri m 
Pd»i}, bees' honey, sugar-cane honey, and 
. cnrob-honey (melt d’ape, melt di cannameh, 
’mtte dt carrube). . . — Pegolotti, 84. 


„ “ Loaf sugars are of several sorts, 

viz. xucchero mnchkrra, caffethno, and bam • 
billonta, and musciatto, and domnuwkino; 
and the mucchera is the best sugar there is; 
for it is more thoroughly boiled, and its paste 
is whiter, and more solid,* than any other 
sugar; it is in the form of the bambillonia 
sugar like this A; and of this mucchara 
kind but little comes to the west, because 
nearly the whole is kept for the mouth and 
for the use of the Soldan himself. 

“ Zucchero caffettmo is the next best 
after the muceara . . . 

“Zucchero Bambillonia is the best next 
after the best laffettmo. 

“Zucchero musciatto is the best after 
that of Bambillonia. 

***** 


“ Zucchero chandi, the bigger the pieces 
are, and the whiter, and the brighten so 
much is it the better and finer, and there 
should not be too much small stuff. 


“ Powdered sugars are of many kinds, as 
of Cyprus, of Rhodes, of the Cranco of 
Monreale, and of Alexandria; and they 
are all made originally in entire loaves; 
but as they are not so thoroughly done, as 
the other sugars that keep their loaf shape 
. . . the loaves tumble to pieces, and return 
to powder, and so it is called powdered 
sugar . . . (and a great deal more).— 
Jbtd. 832-365. We cannot interpret most 
of the names in the preceding extract. 
Bambillonia is 'Sugar w Babylon,’ i.e. at 
Cairo, and DomsncucMno . at Damascus. 
Mucchera (see CANDY (BTJGAR), _ the 
eeoond m utation), Caffettino , and Musciatto, 
no doubt all represent Arabic terras used 
in the trade at Alexandria, bat we cannot 
identify them. 

c. 1845.—“ J'ai vn vendre dans le Bengale 
. . . on rithi (settle) de suore (al-jrakkar), 
poids de Dihly, poor qustre drachmae. — 
JbnBatuta, iv. 211. 


1516.—“ Moreover they melee in this city 1 
(Bengali, ».*. probably Chittagong) muon 
and good white cans’ sugar (icoqnere' 
branco de canoe), but they do not know 
how to cpnsolidate it and make loaves of 
it, so they wrap up the powder in certain 
wrappers of raw hide, very well stitched 
up; and make great loade of it, which are 
despatched for sale to many pans, for it is 
a great traffic.”— Barbota, Lisbon ed. 362. 

(1630.—“Let us have a word or two of the 
gnees of snger and auger candy. "—Fotred, 
Bombay Letters, i. 5.] 

1807.—“ Chacun sait que par effet des re¬ 
gards de Farid, des moneeaux de terre se 
changeaiont on sucre. Tel est le motif da 
sumom de Schakar ganj, * tresor de sucre ’ 
qui hii a 6tS donn6. — Ardisk-i-Mah/il, 
quoted by Garcin de Tossy, Bel. Mus. ' 96. 
(This is the saint, Farid-uadln Bbakarganj 
(d. a . d . 1268) whose shrine is at P&h Patton. 
in the Punjab.) [8ee Crooke, Popular Be- 
ltgwn, Ac. i. 214 Srqq .) 

1810.—“ Although the sugar cane is sup¬ 
posed by many to be indigenous m India, 
yet it has only been withm the last 50 years 
that it has been cultivated to any great 
extent. . . . Strange to say, the only sugar- 
candy used nntil that time ” (20 yean before 
the date of the book) “was received from 
China; latterly, however, many gentlemen 
have speculated deeply in the manufacture. 
We now see sugar-candy of the first quality 
manufactured in various places of Bengal, 
and I believe that it is at least admitted 
that the raw sugars from that quarter are 
eminently good.”— Williamson, V.M. ii. 183. 

SULTAN, s. Ar. suUdn, ‘a Prince, 
a Monarch.’ But this concrete sense 
is, in Arabic, post-classical only. The 
classical sense is abstract ‘dominion.' 
The corresponding words in Hebrew 
and Aramahv have, ad usual, ah or a. 
Thus sholtdn in Daniel (e.o. vi. 26— 
“in the w'hole dominion of my king¬ 
dom ”) is exactly the same word. The 
concrete word, corresponding to aultdn 
in its post-classical sense, is ahallit, 
which is applied to Joseph in Gen. xlii. 

6—“governor.” So Saladin fYflsuf 
Salah-ad-dfn) was not the first Joseph 
who was sultan of Egypt. [“ In Arabia 
it is a not uncommon proper name; 
and as a title it is taken by a host of 
petty kinglets. The Abhaside Caliphs 
(as Al-wisik . . .) formerly created 
these Sultans as their regents. AI 
TA’i billah (ad. 974) invested the 
famous Sabuktagin with the office . . . 
Sabuktagin's son, the famous Mahmdd 
of the Ghaznavite dynasty in 1002, 
was the first to adopt ‘Suitin' as an. 
independent title some 900 yearn 
after the death of Harin-al-^;i*hid ^ 
(Burton, Arab. Nights, i. 188.)] 
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c. 960.- “ *EtI U rtyfttortXtlai M*xal>X 

toD lien! Oto^Xov dvflMSfr dirt 'jL$fns$t 
rrdXot \»' xo/untpUtr, tty* nfaM* w re 
ZoXAarir rat rtr 24par teat rte KaX^wOt, 
rat ix*ip<*xrwTo-&ia$6povi 'wilktu rfjt AaX- 
IMtUtt .*’— Constant, Porphyrog., Dt Thema • 
ii ThSma xi. 

c. 1075 (Witten e. 1130).—“... o* rat 
xafeXAvrex lUpoas re rat ZapaKtjvoiit atrol 
irf/HOt t% IIcpa(6ot yeyiraci <rov\rd roe 
tA* 2rpayyo\lTi8a * dvojud^avres, direp 
atfpalutt rap’ aflrotf BatrtXeAt rat iravro- 
Kpirup.” — Niccphorus Bryennius, Com¬ 
ment, i. 9. 

‘ c. 1124.—“De divitiis Soldani mini re- 
forunt, et de incognitis speciebus quas in 
orient® viderunt. Boldaau dicitur quasi 
solue dom.in.us, quia cunotia praeeat Orientis 
principibus." — Ordericns Vital is, Hitt. 
Bedes. Lib. xi. In Paris ed. of Lt Prevost, 
1852, iv. 256-7. 

1165.—“Both parties faithfully adhered 
to this arrangement, until it was interrupted 
by the interference of Sanjar-Shah ben 
Knah, who governs all Persia, and holds 
supreme power over 45 of its Kings. This 
pnneo is called in Arabic Sultan ul-Fars- 
al-Khabir (supreme commander of Persia)." 
— R. Benjamin, in Wright, 106-106. 


c. 1200.—“Endementres qua ces chores 
coroient einsi en Antioche, ti message qui 
par Aussiens estoient aid an soudan de 
Perse por demander aide s'en retournoient.” 
—Guillaume de Tyr, Old Fr. Tr. i. 174. 

1298. — “ Fit quaint il furont IX venus, 
adono Bondocdaire qe soldan estoit de 
Babelotvie vent en Armenia con grande 
host, et fait grand domajes por la contrde.” 
—Marco Polo, Oeog. Text, ch. xiii. 

1807. — “Post quam vero Turchi occu- 
paverunt term illfi et habitaverdt ibidem, 
elegerfit dominfl super eos, e|.nlum vocave- 
runt Soldi quod idem est qftod rex in idio- 
mate LatinorO.”— Haitoni Armeni de Tar- 
taris Liter, cap. xiii. in Noms Orbit. 

1309.—“En icelle grant paour de mort 
oh nous estiens, vinarent a nous jusqnes 
X treize ou quatorze dou consoil dou soudan, 
trap riohement appareilll de dras d’or et 
de soie, et nous 6rent demander (par un 
frere de l'Ospital qui savoit sarrarinois), de 
par le soudan, se nous vorriens estro 
delivre, et nous deimes que oil, et ce pooient 
il l»en savoir,”— Jam mile. Credo. Joinville 
often has soudano, and sometimes saudane. 

1498. — “Em este lunar e ilha a que 
chamfto Monoobiquy estava hum aennor 
a qne elles chamavam Cobrtam que em 
oomo viaorrey. ” — Roteiro dev. da Oama, 26. 

e.1586.— 

4 ‘ Now Tamburlaine the mighty Soldan 
comes. 

And leads with him the great Arabian 
King.” 

• Marlowe, Tamb . the Great , iv. 3. 

* Togral Beg, founder of the Seljuk dynasty, 
-called By various Wsrtern writers Tangrolipi*, end 
(ea hwv) flirt wfl o Ky . 

3 i 


[1596,— “. . . this scimitar 

that slew the Sophy and a Fenian prinea 

That won three fields of Sultan Solyman.*’ 
Merchant qf Venice, II. i. 28.] 

SUMATRA. 

a. n.p. This name has been applied 
to the great island since about a.d. 
1400. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that it was taken from the very 
similar name of one of the maritime 
principalities upon the north coast of 
the island, which seems to have origin¬ 
ated in the 13th century. The seat of 
this principality, a town called Samu - 
dra , was certainly not far from Pasei, 
the Pacem of the early Portuguese 
writers, the Passir of some modem 
charts, and probably lav near the 
inner-end of the .Bay of Telo Samawe 
(see notes to Marco Polo, 2nd ed. ii. 
276 teqq.). This view is eorrob®?i|^| 
by a letter from C. W. J. Wenniker 
(Bijdragen tot de Taal-Land-en Volken- 
kundf van Ncderlandsch Indie, ser. iv. 
voL 6. (1882), p. 298) from which we 
learn that in 1881 an official of Nether¬ 
lands India, who was visiting Pasei, 
not far from that place, and on the 
left bank of tbe river (we presume the 
river which is shown in maps as 
entering the Bay of Telo Samawe near 
Pasei) came upon a kampong , or village, 
called Samudra. We cannot doubt 
that this is an indication of the site of 
the old capital. 

The first mention of the name is 
probably to be recognised in SaOUUfS, 
the name given in the text of Marco 
Polo to one of the kingdoms of this 
coast, intervening between Basma, or 
Pacem, and Dagroian or Dragoiai , 
wjhich last seems to correspond with 
Pedir. This must have been tne position 
of Sainudra, and it is probable that d 
has disappeared accidentally from 
Polo's Samara. Malay legends give 
trivial stories to account for the ety¬ 
mology of the name, and others have 
been suggested ; but in all probability 
it was tne Skt. Samudra, the ‘ sea.’ [See 
Miscellaneous Papers relating to Jtnio- 
China, 2nd ser. iu 60; Leyden, Malay 
Annals, 66.] At the very time of the 
alleged foundation of the town a king¬ 
dom was flourishing at Dwftra Samudra 
in S. India (see DOOR BUM1KUMD), 

The first authentic occurrence of the 
name is probably in the Chinese annals, 
which mention, among the Indian 
kingdoms which were prevailed on to 
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• dependency ol J&Ta.'WlartiAKtfift, la 
JSttk*, L 71. 

a. 1828.—“ In this nmo island, towards 
the south, is another Kingdom fay name 
Bnmoltru. in which is a singular generation 
of people."— Odorio, in Cathay, ha., i. 277. 


e. 1848.—“. . . after a voyage of 25 days 
we arrived at the island of J&wa" ( i.e. the 
Java Minor of Maroo Polo, or Sumatra). 
“. . . We thus made our entrance into 
the capital; that is to say into the city of 
8umuthra. It is large and handsome, and 
is enoompassed with a wall and towera of 
timber."—76a BahUa, iv. 228-230. 

1416. — “ Sumatra [Su-men-ta-la]. This 
country is situated on the great road of 
western trade. When a ship leaves Ma¬ 
lacca for the west, and goes with a fair 
eastern wind for five days and nights, it 
first comes to a village on the sea-coast 
called Ta-lv-man; and anchoring here and 
going south-east for about 10 It (3 miles) 
one arrives ai the said place. 

“This country has no walled city. There 
is a large brook running out into the sea, 
with two tides every day; the waves at the 
mouth of it are very high, and ships con¬ 
tinually founder there. . . ."—Chinese work, 
quoted by Oroeneveldt, p. 85. 


o. 1430.—“He afterwards went to a fine 
city of the island Taprobana, which island 
is called by the natives Bciamuthera. ”— 
Conti, in India ta XVth. Cent., 9. 


1459.—“ Iaola 81amotra. ’’—Fra Mav.ro. 


1498.—“. . . Camat&rra is of the Chris¬ 
tians ; it is distant from Calicut a voyage 
of 30 days with a good wind.”— Roteiro, 109. 

1510.—“Wherefore we took a junk and 
went towards Sumatra to a city called 
Pider."— Vartkema, 228. 

1522.—“. . . We left the island of Timor, 
and entered upon the great sea called Lant 
Chidol, and taking a west-south-west course, 
we left to the right and the north, for fear 
of the Portuguese, the island of Sumatra, 
anciently called Taprobana ; also Pegu, 
Bengala, Urizza, Chelim (see KL1HO) where 
are the Malabo ra, subjects of the King of 
Harainga. "-—Pigafetta, Hak. 8oc. 159. 
1572.— 

“ Dieem, qua desta terra, oo’ as possantes 
Ondas o mar intrando, dividio 
A nobre ilha Bamatra, que jd d’antes 
Juntas ambas a gente antigua vio: 
Chersoneso foi dita, e das prestantes 
Yeas d’onro, one a terra produsio, 

Anrea per epithdto Ihe ajuntarss 
Alguns que fosse Ophir lmaginardm.” 

QamOet, x. 124, 

By Burton: 


41 From this Peninsula, they say, the sea 
parted with puissant waves, and entering 
tore 

Sumatra's noble island, wont to be 
Mixed to the Main as seen by men of yore. 
Twas oalltd Chersonese, ana such degree 
Itguined by earth that yielded golden ore, 
my gave a golden epithet to the ground: 
Soman# who fancy Ophir here wat found. ” 


C. 1590.— “The tMd {».«. civet) wUbli I 
brought bum the harbour, town of Aaotolt 
bom the territory of Aehfn, goes fay. the 
name of Sumatra tabdd (otafin as bandar-i 
Bfimatrti as mu?3fat-! Aohln awurdand, 
BlmatrU goyand). n —A in, Blackman*, L 79, 
(orig. i. 98). [And se« a reference to Lamri m 
Ain, ed. Jarrett, iii. 48.] 

1612.—“It is related that Baja Shaher- 
ul-Nawi (see 8ARHAU) was a soverei g n of 
great power, and on hearing that 
was a fine and flouriahiug land he tb i to 
hi* warriors—which of you will take the 
Rajah of SamadraJ" — Sinara Malaya, in 
J. Ind. Arehip. v. 316. 

o. **.—“ Bou-men-t’ala est situde an sud- 
ouest de Tchen-tchina (la Cochin Chine) . . . 
jusqu'h la fin du ragne de Tcking-Uov (in 
1428), ce roi ne cessa d’envoyer son tribut 
h la oour. Pendant les anndes tom-hi (1573- 
1616) oe royaume se paringea en deux, dont 
le nouveau se nomma A-tehl. . . . Par la 
suite on n’en entendit plus parler."— Orande 
Qeojf.^ImperiaU, quoted by Pavthier, Marc 

b— 

SUMATRA, a Sudden squalls, 
precisely such as are described by 
Lockver and the others below, ana 
which are common in the narrow sea 
between the Malay Peninsula and the 
island of Sumatra, are called by this 
name. 


1616.—“. . . it befel that the galliot of 
Miguel de Macedo was lost on the Dba 
Grande of Malana {*), where be had come 
to anchor, when a Bamatra aroee that 
drove him on the island, the vessel going 
to pieces, though the crew and most part 
of what she carried were saved.”— Boearra, 
Decada, 626. 

1711.—“Frequent squalls . . . these are 
often accompanied with Thunder and Light¬ 
ning, and continue very fierce for Half 
an Hour, more or less. Our English Sailors 
call them Sumatras, because they always 
meet with them on the Coasts of this 
Island."— Lockyer, 56. 


1726. — “At Malacca the straights are 
not above 4 Leagues broad; for though 
the opposite shore on Sumatra is very low, 
yet it may easily be seen on a dear Day, 
which is the Reason that the Sea is always 
as smooth as a Mill-pond, except it hi 
ruffled with Squalls of v/iaiwbioh seldom 
come without lightning, Thunder, and 
Rain, and though they cone with great 
Violenoe, yet they are soon over, not often 
exceeding an Hour."—A. Hamilton, if. 79, 
[ed. 1744]. 

1848.—“ Snmatraa, or squalls from the 
S. Westward, are often experienced in the 
S.W. Monsoon. . . . Snmatraa generally 
oome off the land daring the first paid of 
the night, and are sometime* sadden and 
■severe, accompanied with lend thunder, 
lightning, and min."— Bonhwyh, ed. 1Mb 
ii.215. 
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[SU1UA0, v. This is properly the 
imp. of the H. verb samjhdnd, ‘tocause 
to xnovr, warn, correct,’ usually with 
the implication of physical coercion. 
Other examples of a similar formation 
will be found under PUCKEROW. 

[1826. — “. . . in this cose they apply 
themselves to sumjao, ttao defendant/'— 
i *andvrang Hari, ea. 1873, ii. 170.] 

[SUMPITAN, s. The Malay blow¬ 
ing-tube, by means of which arrows, 
often poisoned, are discharged. The 
weapon is discussed under SARBA- 
TANE. The word is Malay sumpitan, 
properly ‘a narrow thing,’ from sumpit , 
4 narrow, strait.’ There is an elal>orate 
account of it, with illustrations, in 
•Ling Both, Natives of Sarawak and Br. 
N. Borneo, ii. 184 seqq. Also see Scott, 
Malayan Words, 104 seqq. 

[c. 1630. — “ Sempitass." Bee under 
UPAS. 

[1841.—“In advancing, the sumpitan is 
carried at the mouth and elevated, and they 
will discharge at least five arrows to one 
compared with a musket.” — Brooke, in 
Narrative of Events in Borneo and Celebes, 
i. 261. 

[1888.—“Their (the Samangs') weapon is 
the sumpittA, a blow-gun, front which 
poisoned arrows are expelled."— Mist Bird, 
The Golden Chersonese, 16.] 

BUND A, n.p. The western and 
most mountainous part of the island 
of Java, in which a language different 
from the proper Javanese is spoken, 
and the people have many differences 
of manners, indicating distinction of 
race. In the 16th century, Java and 
Sunda being often distinguished, a 
common impression grew up that they 
were separate islands; and they are so 
represented in some maps of tne 16th 
century, just as some medieval maps, 
including that of Fra Mauro (1459), 
show a like separation between 
England and Scotland. The name 
Sun da is more properly indeed that 
of the people than of their country. 
The Dutch call them Sundanese 
{Soendanezen). The Sunda country 
is considered to extend from the 
extreme western point of the island 
to Gheribon, t.e. embracing about one- 
third of the whole island of Java, 
Hinduism appears to have prevailed 
is the Sunaa country, and held its 
ground longer than in ** Java,” a name 
which the proper Javanese restrict to 


their own part of the island. From 
this country the sea between Sumatra 
and Java got from Europeans the name 
of the Straits of Sunda. Geographers 
have also called the great chain of 
islands from Sumatra to Timor **the 
Sunda Islands.” 

[Mr. Whiteway adds : “ There was 
another Sunda hear Goa, but above 
the Ghiits, where an offspring of the 
Vijavauagara family ruled. It was 
founded at the end of the 16th cen¬ 
tury, and in the 18th the Portuguese 
had much to do with it, till Tippoo 
Sultan absuvWd it, and the ruler 
became a Portuguese pensioner.”] 

1516. — “ And haring passed Samatara 
towards Java there is the island of Sunda, 
in which there i9 much good pepper, and it 
has a king over it, who they say desires to 
serve the King of Portugal. They ship 
thence many slaves to China/’— Barbosa, 196. 

1526.—“Duarte Coelho in a ship, along 
with the galeot and a foist, went into the 
port of Qunda, which is at the end of the 
island of (^amatra, on a separate Targe island, 
in which grows a great quantity of excellent 
pepper, and of which there is a great traffic 
from this port to China, this being in fact 
the most important merchandize exported 
thence. The country is very abundant in 
provisions, and rich in groves of trees, and 
has excellent water, and is peopled with 
Moors who have a Moorish king over them." 
— Correa, iii. 92. 

1553. —“Of the land of Jaiia we make two 
islands, one before the other, lying west and 
east as if both on one parallel. . . . But the 
Jaos themselves do not lockon two islands 
of Jaoa, but one only, of the length that 
has been stated . . . about a third in length 
or this island towards the west constitutes 
Sunda, of which we have now to speak. 
The natives of that part consider their 
country to be an island divided from Jaiia 
by a nver, little known to our navigators, 
called by them Chiamo or Chenano, which 
cuts off right from the sea,* all that third 
part of the land in such a way that when 
these natives de&ne the limits of Jaiia they 
say that on the west it is bounded by the 
Island of Sunda, and separated from it by 
this river Chiamo, and on the east by the 
island of Bale, and that cm the north they 
have the island of Madura, and on the south 
the unexplored sea. . . /* Ac.— Bams, IY. 
i. 12. 

1554. —“The information we have of this 
port of Calapa, which is the same as Qiunda, 
and of another port called Boraa, these two 
being 16 leagues one from the other, and 


* “. . . ham trio . . . qua corta do mar tedo 
aqneile ter$o ds terra." ... Ws are not quite 
sufe how to translate. Cnwfuid renders: “This 
(river) intersects the whole island from sea to sea,” 
which seems very free. Bnt it is true, as w« have 
■aid, that several old maps show Java and Saada 
thus divided from sea to sea. 
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both under one King, i« to the effect that 
the supply of pepper one year with another 
will be xzx thousand quintals,* that is to 
aay, xx thousand in one year, and x thousand 
the next year; also that it iB very good 
pepper, as good as that at Malauar, and 
it Is purchased with cloths of Cambaya, 
Bengalis, and Choromandol."— A. Nunez, 
In Subeidioi, 42. 


* 1666.—“ Sonde., vn Iso la de’ Mori appresso 
la oosta della Giava.” — Ces. Federtei, in 
JUmutio, iii. 391v. 
o. 1670.- 

“ Os Sundaa e Malaios con pimento, 

Con massa, e noz ricos Bandanezes, 

Com roupa e droga Cambaia a opulcnta, 

1 com eravo os longinquos Maluguezes.” 

Ant. desc Abreu, De. de Malava. 
1598.—Linschoten does not recognize the 
two islands. To him Sunda is only a place 
in Java:— 

"... there is a straight or narrow passage 
betweene Sumatra and lava, called the 
straight of Sunda, of a place so called, 
lying not far from thence within the lie of 
lava. . . . The principall hauen in the Hand 
Is Sunda Calapa,f whereof the straight 
beareth the name; in this place of 8uda 
there is much Pepper.”—p. 34. 

SUNDEBBUNDS, n.p. Tlie well- 
known name of the tract of intersecting 
creeks and channels, swampy islands, 
and jungles, which constitutes that 
part of the Ganges Delta nearest the 
sea. The limits of the region so-called 
are the mouth of the Hoogly on the 
west, and that of the Megna (i.e. of the 
combined great Ganges and Brahma¬ 
putra) on the east, a width of alxntt 
220 miles. The name appears not to 
have been traced in old native docu¬ 
ments of any kind, and hence its real 
form and etymology remain uncertain. 
Sundara-vana, ‘beautiful forest’ ; 
Sundari-vana, or -ban, ‘forest of the 
Sundari tree 1 ; Chandra-ban, and 
Chandra-band. ‘ rnoon-forest ’ or ‘moon- 
embankment ’; Chanda-bhanda, the 
name of an old tribe of salt-makers ; $ 
Chandra dip-ban from a large zemindary 
called Chandra-dip in the Bakerganj 
district at the eastern extremity of the 
Sunderbunds; these are all suggestions 
that have been made. Whatever be 
the true etymology, we doubt if it is 
to be sought in rundara or sundari. 
[As to the derivation from the Sundari 
tree which is perhaps most usually 


* Apparently 80,000 quintals every twe yean. 
f Bunds KaUpa wss the same a* Jacatra, on the 
sits Of wUe!) tbs Dutch founded Batavia In ItHb. 

t These art mentioned In a copper tablet In- 
wslfttou of a.n. UM ; see BMtaasa, aa quoted 
f ur t her on, p. MS. 


accepted, Mr. Beveridge 
Bakarganj, 24, 167, 32) remarks that 
this tree is by no means common in 
many parts of the Bakarganj Sunder* 
bunds; lie suggests that the word 
means ‘lieautiful wood 1 and was 
THissibly given by the Brahmans.] 
The name has never (except in one 
quotation below) been in English 
mouths, or in English popular ortho* 
graphy, Sootiderbunds, but Sunderbunds 
which implies (in correct translitera¬ 
tion) an original sandra or chandra, not 
sundarn. And going back to what we 
conjecture may he an early occurrence 
of the name in two Dutch writers, 
we find this confirmed. These two 
writers, it will lie seen, both speak of a 
famous Sandery, or Santry, Forest in 
Lower Bengal, and we should be mote 
positive in our identification w r ere it not 
that in Van der Broucke’s map (1660) 
which was published in Valentim’s Eaet 
Indies (1726) this' Sandery Forest is 
shown on the west side of the Hoogly 
B., in fact about due west of the site 
of Calcutta, and a little above a place 
marked as Basanderi , located near the 
exit into the Hoogly of what represents 
the old Saraswati ft., which enters the 
former at Sunkral, not far below the 
Botanical Gardens, and 5 or 6 miles 
below Fort William. This has led 
Mr. Blochnianr. to identify the Sanderi 
Bosch wdth the old Mahail Basandhari 
which appears in the Ain as belonging 
to the Sirkar of Sullman&liSd (Gladwin* 
Ai/een, ii. 207, orig. i. 407; Jarrett, ii. 
140 ; Blochm. in J.A.S.B. xlii. pt. i. 
p. 232), and which formed one of the 
original 11 xxiv. Pergunnas.” * Un¬ 
doubtedly this is the Basanderi of V. 
den Broucke’s map; but it seems 
possible that some confusion between 
Basanderi and Bosch Sandery (which 
would be Sandarbfln in the vernacular) 
may have led the map-maker to mis* 
place the latter. We should gather 
from Schulz t that he passed the 
Forest of Sandry about a Dutch mile 
below Sankral, which he mentions. 
But his statement is so nearly identical 
with that in Valentijn that we appro* 


* Basandhari la also mentioned by Mr. Jamas 
Grant 0786) In Ms View aftke JtwMww aTBrnpat, 
as the Pentiums of JUinhtanuhi; and by A. 
Hamilton u a plans on the DamtLdar, wodnebt 
much «Md8ttgu{]iVlbitgm4 t p. 406; A.lTaa.lU]i 
It would seem to bare been the present Panusaa 
of Balia, soma is or 14 miles west of the aanharn 


w a iniiwi sw wa an ■■ an erne wesammis 

part of Oalcntta, See Bvntsf's Dental Q*s.L 866. 

t So called in the Garmon vwmon which wa 
nae; bat in the Dutch original be is Sekeatm. 
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head they have no separate value. 
Vatentijn. in an earlier page, like 
Bernier, describes the Sunderbunds as 
the resort of the Arakan pirates, but 
does not give a name (p. 16u). 


1061.—“ We got under sail again " (just 
after meeting the Arakan pirates) “in the 
morning early, and went past the Forest of 
Banter, so styled because (as has been 
credibly related) Alexander the Great with 
his mififlty army was hindered by the strong 
rush of the ebb and flood at this place, from 
advancing further, and therefore had to torn 
back to Macedonia."— Walter Schulz, 155. 

o. 1606.—“ And thence it is ” (from pirati¬ 
cal midis of the Mugs, Ac.) “ that at present 
there are seen in the mouth of the Ganges, 
so many fine Isles quite deserted, which 
were formerly well peopled, and where no 
other Inhabitants are found but wild Beasts, 
and especially Tvgera. ”— Bernier, E.T. 54 : 
[ed. Constable, 442]. 

1720.—“This (Bengal) is the land wherein 
they will have it that Alexander the Great, 
called by the Moors, whether Hindostanders 
or Persians, Sulthaan Iskender, and in their 
historians Iskender Dov [contain, was . . . 
they can show yon the exact place where 
King Porna held his court. The natives 
will prate much of this matter; for example, 
thatinfront of the Sandxhix-Wood (Sanaerit 
Botch , which we show in the map, and 
which they call properly after him Iskenderie) 
he waa stopped by the great and rushing 
streams."— Valentxjn, v. 179. 

1728.—“ But your petitioners did not 
arrive off Bnnderbund Wood till four in 
the evening, where they rowed backward 
and forward for six days; with which labour 
and want of provisions three of the people 
died."— Petition, of Sheik Mahmud Ameen and 
othert, to Govr. of Ft. 8t. Geo., in Wheeler. 
iii. 41. 


1704.—“ On the 11th Bhaudan, whilst the 
Boats were at Kerma in Boonderbund, a 
little before daybreak, Captain Boss arose 
and ordered the ManJee to put pff with the 
Bndgarow. . . —Native Letter regarding 

Murder of Captain John Rote by a Native 
Crew. In Long, 388. This instance is an 
exception to the general remark made above 
that the English popular orthography has 
always been Sunder, and not Soonder-bunds. 

1780.—“ If the JeHnghy be navigable we 
shall soon be in Calcutta; if not, we must 
pass a seoond time through toe Bnndar- 
M11S.”—Letter of Sir W. Janet, in Life, is. 
88 . 


* ,, “A portion of toe Bnnderbtuid* 

... tat the most part overflowed by the 
tide, as indicated by the original Hindoo 
name of Chnndarbtmd, signifying mounds, 
or offspring of the moon."— James Grant, 
In Appro FUth Report, p. 900. In » note 
Mr. Grant notices toe derivation from “Soon- 
dug wood,** and “Boonder-ban,” ‘beautiful 
wood,* and pro c ee ds i “Bat we ribne to 
oer own atymelegy rather . .. above all, 
b eo ans e the fteke«t and greatest part of 


the Bundarbonds is still ©osaprised In the 
ancient Zemindarry gwgwsnaa of Gkmier 
deep, or lunar territory." 

1792. —“Many of these landa whet is 
called toe Bundra bonds, and others at the 
month of the Ganges, if we may believe the 
history of Bengal, was formerly well in¬ 
habited.” — Forrest, V. to Merged, Prof. p. 6. 

1793. —“ That part of the delta bordering 
on toe sea, is composed of a labyrinth of 
rivers and creeks, . . . this traot known by 
the name of the Woods, or Sunderbunds, is 
in extent equal to the principality of Wales." 
— Renntll, Mem. of Map of Hind., 3rd ed., 
p. 359. 

1853.—“The scenery, too, exceeded his 
expectations; the terrible forest solitude of 
the Sunderbunds was full of interest to an 
European imagination.”— Oahfield, i. 38. 

[SUNGAR, s. Pers. tango, mng , ‘a 
atone.’ A rude stone breastwork, such 
as is commonly erected for defence by 
the Afridls and other tribes on the 
Indian N.W. frontier. The word has 
now come into general military use, and 
has been adopted in the S. African war. 

[1857.—“. ■ . breastworks of wood and 
stone (murcha and saaga respectively). . . 

— Bellow, Journal of Mission, 127. 

[1900. — “ Conspicuous sungars are con¬ 
structed to draw toe enemy’s fire.”— Pioneer 
Mail, March 10.] 

The same word seems to be used in 
the Hills in the sense of a rude wooden 
bridge supported by stone piers, used 
for crossing a torrent. 

[1833.—“ Across a deep ravine ... his 
Lordship erected a neat —or moun¬ 
tain bridge of pines.”— Mvndy, Pm tend 
Pencil Sketches, ea. 1858, p. 117. 

[1871.—“A snngba bridge is formed as 
follows: on either side the river piers of 
rubble masonry, laced with cross-beams of 
timber, are built up; and into these are 
inserted stout poles, one above the other in 
successively r m eeting tiers, tbs interstioes 
between the utter being filled up with cross¬ 
beams,” Ac.— Harcourt, Himalayan Districts 
ofKooloo, p. 87 seq.] 

SUNGTARA, s. Pen. aangtara. 
The name of a kind of orange, probably 
from Centra. See under OBAMGE a 

J [notation regarding the fruit of Cintra, 
rom Abulfeda. 

o. 1620.—“The Bengtereh. .. is another 
fruit.... In colour and appearance it It 
like the citron ITdnnw), bat toe skin of the 
fruit Is smooth.— Baber, 828. 

«. 1590.—“Sirkar Silhst is ysry moun¬ 
tainous, . . . Here g r ow s a deUmoas fruit 
called Boontara (sttntara) in ookmr like an 
orange, but of an oblong term.”—Ayssn, bjr 
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uSatSh^ 10 ' #*■ Vlito> 

1798.—"The people of this country have 
infinitely more reason to be proud of their 
oreogee, which appear to me to be very 
easerior to those of Silhet, and probably 
Indeed are not earpaaeed by any in the 
world. They are here called Sastma, whioh 
I take to be a eormption of Seogtemh, 
the name by whioh a similar species of 
•orange is known in the Upper Provinces of 
India ."—KirlpUncltt Nepaul, 129. 

1885.—“The moat delicious oranges have 
been procured here. The rind is fine and 
thin, the flavour excellent; the natives call 
them 4 dntra. ‘ "— Wanderings of a Pilgrim, 
ii. 99. 

SUNN, a. Beng. and Hind, son, 
from Skt. (ana; the fibre of the Qrota- 
laria juncea, L. (N.O. Leguminoaae ); 
often called Bengal, or Country, hemp. 
It is of course in no way kindred to 
true hemp, except in its economic use. 
In the following passage from the Ain 
the reference is to the Kibiteut cana- 
binu$( see Watt, Boon. Diet, ii 507). 

[e. 1590.— 44 Hemp grows in clusters like a 
nosegay. , . . One species been a flower 
like tiie ootton-ahrub, and this is oalled in 
Hindostan, ran-paul. It makes a very soft 
rope .”—A wen, by Gladwin, ii. 89: in Block* 
mows (i. 87) Pafoan.] 

1888.— 4< 8nnn ... a plant tbe baric of 
which is need as hemp, and is usually sown 
•round oottou fields. , ■— Playfair, Taleef-i-- 
Shmatf, 96. 


never hurt a 8heyah . ., but would always, 
fowrnr a Bnairi.Jfbrier, Jaunty tkremgk 
Am, 02.] 


8 UNNUP, s. Hind, from At. 
taiktd. A diploma, patent, osr deed of 



[e. 1590. — “A paper authenticated by 
proper signatures is oalled a sunsnd. • . . 

Gladwi% ' ** 214 * od ’ BloAmatm, 


1768.—“They likewise brought miUUftds, 
or the commission for the nsoabehlo.'’—Orea 
Hitt., ed. 1808, H. 284. ^ 


1759.— 44 That your Petitioners, being the 
Bramine, to. .. . were permitted by But- 
nnd from the President and Council to 
oollect daily alms from each shop or doooaa 
(Doocaun) of this -place, at 6 oowries per 
diem."—In Long, 184. 


1776.— 44 It the path to and from a Hones 
. . . be in the Territories of another Person, 
that Person, who always bath passed to sod 
fro, shall continue to do so, the other P erson 
aforesaid, though he hath a Bight of 
Property in the Ground, and hath an at¬ 
tested 8nnnnd thereof, shall not have 
Authority to cause him any Let or Molesta¬ 
tion."—Hefted, Qodc, 100-101. 


1799.—“I enclose yon ruiUtUds for pen¬ 
sion for the Killadar of Chittledxoog/ 1 — 
Wellington, i. 45. 


1800.— 44 1 wished to have traced the nature 
of landed property in Soondah . . . bv a 
chain of Bunnuda up to the 8th century.— 
Sir T. Mvnro, in L\fe, L 249. 


[SDNNEE, 800NNEE, a. At. 

nmnt, which is really a Pen. form 
and stands for that which is expressed 
by the Ax. Ahlu’s-Sunnah, 4 the people 
of the Path,* a 4 Traditionist,’ The 
term applied to the large Mahom- 
medan sect who acknowledge the first 
four KhalTfahs to have been the right- 
ful descendants > of the Prophet, and 
are thus opposed to the Bhee&ha. The 
latter are much leas numerous than the 
former, the proportion being, accord¬ 
ing to Hr. Wilfrid Blunt's estimate, 
16 millions Shiahs to 145 millions of 
Sunnis. 

[c. 1590.— 44 The Mahommadans (of Kash¬ 
mir) are partly Bunnies, and others of the 
soon of Aly and Noorbukhahy; and tiisy 
are frequently engaged in wars with saw 
other."— Afsm, by Gladwin, ii. 125; ed. 
/smit&Ni 

11628.—“The other two ., . are BonnL 
as the Turks and MoghoL”— p. dstia Vailt, 
Hak.Soo.L15A 

P01&— 44 A follow told me with the gravest 
face, that a lion of thsdr own country wonld 


1809.—“ This snnnud is the foundation of 
all the rights and privileges annexed to a 
Jageer (Jaghoor).”— Bamngton’t Analytit, 

SUNTASEB, s. Skt. tarmydH, lit 
‘one who resigns, or abandons* oeiL 
4 wordly affairs’; a Hindu raugiooa 
mendicant. The name of Sunnydaee 
was applied familiarly in Beagil, 
c. 1760-75, to a body of banditti claim¬ 
ing to belong to a religious fraternity, 
who, in the interval between the decay 
of the imperial authority and the 
regular establishment of our own, had 
their head-quartan in the forest-tracts 
at the foot of the Himllaya. Prim 
these they used to issue periodically 
in large bodies, plundering and levy, 
ing exactions far and wide, and return¬ 
ing to their asyluni in the junala 
when threatened with pursuit, fit 
the days of Nawftb Ifir Kirim 'All 
(1700-64) they wars bold enough, to 
pliissder the city of Dacca; and fit 
1768 the gnat geographer James 
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Rbnnell, in an encounter with a large 
body of them in the territory of Koch 
(see COOCH) Bihir, was nearly cut to 

E ieces. Bennell himself, five years 
iter, was employed to carry out a 
project which ne had formed for the 
suppression of these bands, and did so 
apparently with what was considered 
at the time to be success, though we 
find the depredators still spoken of by 
W. Hastings as active, two or three 
years later. 


£c. 200 a.d. — “Having thus performed 
religious acts in a forest during the third 
portion of his life, let him become a 
Sannyaai for the fourth portion of it, 
abandoning all sensual affection."— Manu, 
vi. 83. 

[c. 1590.—“The fourth period is Sann- 
yasa, which is an extraordinary state of 
austerity that nothing can surpass, . . . 
Such a person His Majesty calls Baanyisi.’’ 
— Am, ed. Jarrell, iii. 278.] 

1616.—“Sunt autem San asses apud illos 
Brach manes quidam, sanctimoniao opinions 
habentes, ab hominum scilicet oonsortio 
semoti in solitudine degentes et nonnunqua 
totft nudi corpus in publicfi prodeuntes. — 
Jarric, Thtt. i. 663. 

1626.—“Some fan vnleamed kind) are 
called Sannases. — Pwxhas, Pilgrimage , 

549. 


1651.—“The Sanyaays are people who 
set the world and worldly joys, as they 
aay, on one side. These are indeed more 
precise and strict in their lives than the 
foregoing.”— Rogerius, 21. 

1674.—“Saniade, or Saniasi, is a dignity 
neater than that of Kings ."—Faria y 
Sousa, Aria Part. ii. 711. 


1726. — “The 8an-yss6s are men who, 
forsaking the world and all its fruits, be¬ 
take themselves to a very strict and retired 
manner of life."— Valentijn, Chora. 75. 

1766.—“The 8anashy Faquirs (part of 
the same Tribe which plundered Dacca in 
Coesun Ally’s Time*) were in arms to the 
number of 7 or 800 at the Time 1 was 
surveying B&Sr (a small Province near 
Boutan), and had taken and plundered the 
Capital of that name within a few Com of 
my route. ... 1 came up with Morrison 
Immediately after he had defeated the 
luubyi in a pitched Battle. , . . Our 
Eeoorto, which were a few Horse, rode off, 
and the Enemy with drawn Sabres imme¬ 
diately surrounded us. Morrison escaped 
unhurt, Richards, my Brother officer, re¬ 
ceived only a slight Wound, and fought his 
Way off; my Armenian Assistant was 
killed, and the Sepoy Adjutant much 


* This affair is alluded to In one of the extracts 
in tmg (p. 84*): "Agreed . . . that the Faklers 
who were mede prisoner* at tbs retaking of Dacca 
wm he employed a* Coolise in the repeir at the 
Factory.”— trocgc. of Council at ft, Wittum, Dec. 8 , 
DMi 


wounded. ... I wee put in a Palankeen, 
and Morrison made an attaok on the Enemy 
and out most of them to Pieces. 1 was now 
in a most shocking Condition, indeed, being 
deprived of the Use of both my Arina, . . . 
a cut of a Sable (ric) had cut through my 
right Shoulder Bone, and laid me open for 
nearly a Foot down the Back, catting thro* 
and wounding some of my Ribs. 1 had 
besides a Cut on the left Elbow wh*>> took 
off the Muscular part of the brriadth of a 
Hand, a Stab in the Arm, and a large Cut 
on the hoad. . . —MS. Letter from James 

Rennell, dd. August 30, in possession of his 
grandson Major Rodd. 

1767.—“A body of 5000 Bbuassss have 
lately entered the Sircar Sarong country; 
the rhousdar sent two companies of Sepoys 
after them, under the command of a ser- 
jeant. . . the Sinnauee stood their ground, 
and after the Sepoys had fired away their 
ammunition, fell on them, killed and 
wounded near 80, and put the rest to flight.. 

. . .”—Letter to President at Ft. William, 
from Thomas Rumbold, Chief at Patna, dd. 
April 20, in Long, p. 526. 

1773. — “You will hear of great dis¬ 
turbances committed by the Sixuuwies, or 
wandering Fackeers ; who annually infest the 
provinces about this time of the year, in 
pilgrimage to Juggernaut, going in bodies 
of 1000 and sometimes even 10,000 men.”— 
Letter of Barren Hastings, dd. February 2, 
in Qltig, i. 282. 

„ “ At this time we have five batta¬ 

lions of Sepoys in pursuit of them.”—Do. 
do., March 31, in Olrig, i. 294. 

1774. —“The history of these people is 
curious. . . . They . . . rove continually 
from place to place, recruiting their numbers 
with the healthiest children they can steal. 

. . . Thus they are the stoutest and most 
active men in India. . . . Such are the 
Senaaaiea, the gypsies of Hindostan.”—Do. 
do., dd. August 25, in Olrig, 303-4. See 
the same vol., also pp. 284, 296-7-8, 395. 

1826.—“Being looked upon with an evil 
eye by many persons in society, I pretended 
to bewail my brother’s loss, and gave ont 
my intention of becoming a Sunyasse, and 
retiring from the world. ”— Pandurang Hari, 
894; [ed. 1873, ii. 267; also i. 189]. 

8UPABA, n.p. The name of a 
venr ancient port and city of Western 
India; in Skt. Sdrpdraka,* popularly 
Sup&ra. It was near Wasai (Bapaim 
of the Portuguese—see (1) BaSMin)^- 
which was for many centuries the chief 
citv of the Konkan, where the name 
still survives as that of a well-to-do 
town of 1700 inhabitants, the channel 
by which vessels in former days reached 


* Williams (Skt. Diet, s.v.) gives Sdrairaka as 
“ the name of a mythical country ; out it waa 
real enough. There Is some ground tor believing 
that there was another Mrpasaka cm tec coast of 
Orissa, Ztnrdpa of Ptolemy, 
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it from the sea being now dry. The 
city is mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata 
as a very holy place, and in other old 
Sanskrit works, as well aa in cave in¬ 
scriptions at K&rli and Nasik, going 
back to the 1st and 2nd centuries 
of the Christian era. Excavations 
affording interesting Buddhist relics, 
were made in 1882 by Mr. (now Sir) 
J. M. Campbell (see his interesting 
notice in Bombay Gazetteer , xiv. 314- 
342; xvi. 126) and Pundit IndrajI 
Bhagw&nlal. The name of Supara is 
one of those which have been plaus¬ 
ibly connected, through Sophir, the 
Coptic name of India, with the Ophir 
of Scripture. Some Arab writers call 
it the Sofala of India. 

0. A. D. 80-90.—“ ToxucA Si ipxipia Kerb 
tA i£fj * Ktlfitva Axb BapvyAfav, 2ot/ir- 
rapa, ual KoXWva irdXi* . . .”— Periplus, 
§ 52, ed. Fabricii. 

c. 150.— 

“ 'Apuucijt Zadteuv 

Sourdpa . . . 

Vodpigs wrra/iov iicflo\ at . . . 

Aovyyb . . . 

Bi)»>3a it or apod i*f3o\at . . . 

2 IpvWa ipxipiov teal 6 k pa ...” 

Plo/rviy, VII. i. f. § 6. 

c. 400.—“ The King compelling Wijavo 
and hie retinue, 700 in number, to have the 
half of their heads shaved, and having em¬ 
barked them in a vessel, sent them adrift 
on the ocean. . . . Wijavo himself landed 
at the port of Supptnika. . . ."—The 
Makawanto, by Tumour, p. 46. 

c. 500.—“ 2 ovtftflp, \iipa, iv j ol iroX«5- 
ri/ioi \Utoi, KaX o xpvedt, iv , lvSlq..' , ~Hety- 
ckius, s.v. 

c. 951.—“Cities of Hind . . . Kambtfya, 
Bubiri, Sind£n."— Istakhri, in J Elliot, i. 27. 

a.D. 1095. — “ The Mab&m&ndallka, the 
illustrious AnantadAva, the Emperor of the 
Vnhken (Concan), has released the toll 
mentioned in this copper-grant given by the 
Stitoas, in respect of every cart belonging to 
two persons . . . which may come into any 
of the ports, Sri Sth&naka {Tana), aa well 
as NSgapur, Buxpiraka, Chemuli (Ghaul) 
and others, included within the Kohkan 
Fourteen Hundred. . . .” — Copper-Plate 
Orient, in Jnd. Antiq. ix. 88. 

o. 1150. — "S6b4ra is situated 14 mile 
from the sea. It is a populous busy town, 
and is considered one of the entrepots of 
India."— Edriii, in Elliot, I. 85. 

1821.—“There are three plaoes where the 
Frian might reap a great harvest, and 
where they could live in oommon. One of 
thirst is Supers, where two friars might be 
stationed: and a second is in the district of 
Fsmoqo (Broach), where two or three might 


abide; and the third is Columbus (Ouflon).” 
— Letter of Fr. Jordanus, in Cathay, me., 227. 

o. 1380.—“ Bullish Indies. Biruaio nomi¬ 
nator 8 Of Arab. . . . De eo nihil comnaemo- 
random inveni.”— Abnlfeda, in Oilimeuttr, 
189. 

1588.—“Rent of the cacabe (Cushah), of 

? upam . . . 14,122 fideas.” — S. Bothelho, 
ombo, 175. 

1803.—Extract from a letter dated Camp 
Boopaxa, March 26,1803. 

'“We have^ just been paying a formal 
visit to his highness the peishwa,” ho.—In 
Asiatic Annual Reg. for 1803, Chron. p. 99. 

1846. — “Bopaxa is a large place in the 
Ajgasee mahal, and contains a considerable 
Mussulman population, as well aa Christian 
and Hindoo . . . there is a good deal of 
trade; and grain, salt, and garden produce 
are exported to Guzerat and Bombay."— 
Desultory Notes, by John Vaupell, Esq., in 
Trans. Bo. Oeog. Roe. vii. 140. 

SUPREME COURT. The designa¬ 
tion of the English Court established 
at Fort William by the Begulation Act 
of 1773 (13 Geo. III. c. 63k and after¬ 
wards at the other two Presidencies. 
Its extent of jurisdiction was the sub¬ 
ject of acrimonious controversies in 
the early years of its existence ; con¬ 
troversies which were closed by 21 
Geo. III. c. 70, which explained and 
defined the jurisdiction of the Court. 
The use of the name came to an end 
in 1862 with the establishment of the 
‘High Court, 1 the bench of which is 
occupied by barrister judges, judges 
from the Civil Service, and judges 
promoted from the native bar. 

The Charter of Charles II., of 1661, 
gave the Company certain powers to 
administer the laws of England, and 
that of 1683 to establish Courts of 
Judicature. That of Geo. I. (1726) 

S ave power to establish at each Presi- 
ency Mayor’s Courts for civil suits, 
with appeal to the Governor ana 
Council, and from these, in cases in¬ 
volving more than 1000 pagodas, to 
the King in Council. Tno same 
charter constituted the Governor and 
Council of each Presidency a Court 
for trial of all offences except high 
treason. Courts of Requests were 
established by charter of Geo. II., 
1763. The Mayor’s Court at Madras 
and Bombay survived till 1797, when 

g y 37 Geo. III. ch. 142) a Recorders 
jurt was instituted at each. This 
was superseded at Madras by a Su¬ 
preme Court in 1801, and at Bombay 
m 1833. 
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SUBA, b. Toddy (q.v.X i.e. the 
fermented sap of several kinds of 
palm, such as coco, palmyra, and wild- 
cate. It is tbe Skt. turn, ‘vinous 
liquor,* which has passed into most of 
the vernaculars. In the first quota¬ 
tion we certainly have the- word, 
though combined with other elements 
of uncertain identity, applied by 
Cosmas to the milk of the coco-nut, 
perhaps making some confusion be¬ 
tween that and the fermented sap. 
It will be seen that Linschoten applies 
sura in the same way. Bluteau, 
curiously, calls this a Caffre word. It 
has in fact been introduced from India 
into Africa by the Portuguese (see Ann. 
Marik, iv. 293). 


c. 646. — “The Argell" (i.e. Nargil , or 
naxgeela, or cooo-nut) “is at first full of 
very sweet water, which the Indiana drink, 
using it instead of wine. This drink is called 
JUumeo-man,* and is exceedingly pleasant." 
— Comas, in Cathay, Ac., clxxvi. 

[1664.— “Cura.” See under ARRACK. 3 

1668.—“They grow two qualities of palm- 
tree. one kind for tbe fruit, and the other 
to give qura "—Garda, i. 67. 

1678.— “Sura, which'is, as it were, vino 
motto.”—A cotta, 100. 

1698.—“. . . in that sort the pot in short 
space is full of water, which they call Sura, 
and is very pleasant to drinke, like sweet 
whay, and aomeWhat better.”— Linschoten, 
101; [Hak. Soc. ii. 48]. 

1609-10.—“... A goodly country and 
fertile . . . abounding with Date Trees, 
whence they draw a liquor, called Tame 
(Toddy) or Bure. . . ”—W. Finch, in 
Pnrehat, i. 486. 

1648.—“IA ie fis boire mes mariniars 
de telle sorte que pen s'en faint qu’ils ne 
ramenasaent notre almadie on batteau: 
Ce breuvage estoit du sura, qui eat du vin 
fait de palmes.”— Mocquet, Voyages, 262. 

e. 1660.—“Nor could they drink either 
Wine, or Bury, or Strong Water, by reason 
of the great Imposts which he laid upon 
them.”— Tavernier, E.T. ii. 86; [ed. Ball, 
i. mi 

1668.—“Lea Portugais appelant ce tart 
on vin des Indes, Soure .. . ae oette liqueur 
le singe, et la grande chauue-souri* . . . 
eont extremement amateurs, aussi Wen que 
lee Indians Mansulmans (tic), Parsis, et quel- 
.que tribus d'Indou. . . .**•— De la JBoullaye- 
u-Goux, ed. 1657, 268. 


8T7BA.T, n.p. In English use the 
nsm&of tibia city is accented Surdtt: 
but tne name ia in native writing and 
parlance generally S&r&t. In the Ain, 
however (see belowX it is written Sdrat; 


also in Sddih Isfahan I (p. 106). Surat 
was taken by Akbar in 1673, having 
till then remained a part of the falling 
Mahomniedan kingdom of Guzerat. 
An English factory was first estab¬ 
lished in 1608-9, which was for more 
than half a century the chief settle¬ 
ment of the English Company in 
Continental India. The transfer of 
the Chiefs to Bombay took place in 
1687. 

We do not know the origin of the 
name. Various legends ou the sub¬ 
ject are given in Mr. (now Sir J.) 
Campbell^ Bombay Gazetteer (vol. ii), 
but none of them have any proba¬ 
bility. The ancient Indian Saurdshtra 
was the name of the Peninsula *of 
Guzerat or Kattywar, or at least of 
the maritime part of it. This latter 
name and country is represented by 
the differently _ spelt ana pronounced 
Sdrath (see BUSATH). Sir Henry 
Elliot and hib editor have repeatedly 
stated the opinion that the names are 
identical Thus: “The names'Sunt* 
and * Surath ’ are identical, both being 
derived from tbe Sankrit Surdehtra; 
but as they belong to different places 
a distinction in spelling has been 
maintained. ‘Surat’ is tbe city: 
‘Sdrath’ is a prdnt or district of 
Kattiwar, of which Jundgarh is the 
chief town” ( Elliot, v. 360; see also 
197). Also: “TheSanskrit Surdshtra 
ana Gwrjjara survive in the modem 
names Surat and Guzefat, and however 
the territories embraced by the old 
terms have varied, it is hard to con¬ 
ceive that Surat was not in Surdshtra 
! nor Guzerat in Gurjjara. All evi¬ 
dence goes to prove that the old and 
modern names applied to the same 
places. Thus Ptolemy’s Suraetrene com¬ 
prises Surat ...” (Dowson (7) ibid. i. 
369). This last statement seems dis¬ 
tinctly erroneous. Surat is in Ptolemy’s 
A ipucri, not in Zvpaffr/Mjm), which repre¬ 
sents, like Saurfishtra, the peninsula. 
It must remain doubtful whether 
there was any connection between tne 
names, or tne resemblance was acci¬ 
dental. It is possible that continental 
Surat may have originally had aom<» 
name implying its being the place of 
passage to Sawrdshtra or Borath. 

Surat is not a place of any antiquity. 
There are some traces of the existence 
of the name ascribed to the 14th cen¬ 
tury, in passages of uncertain value In 
certain" native writers. But it only 


* 'PoTxi pcrbap* to Tam. tonka, ‘ coewrat.' 
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eame to notice as a place of any im¬ 
portance about the very end of the 15th 
century, when a rich Hindu trader, 
Gopi ' by name, is stated to have! 
established himsell on the spot, and 
founded the town. The way, how¬ 
ever, in which it is spoken of by 
Barbosa previous to 1516 shows that 
the rise of its prosperity must have 
been rapid. 

[Surat in English slang is equivalent 
to the French Rafiot, in the sense of 
* no great shakes,’ an adulterated 
article of inferior quality {Barren, av. 
Rafiot). This perhaps was accounted 
for by the fact that “ until lately the 
character of Indian cotton in the 
Liverpool market stood very low, and 
the name 'SwraUf the description 
under which the cotton of this pro¬ 
vince is still included, was a byword 
and a general term of contempt” 
(Iteror Gazetteer, 826 teq.).] 

1510.—“Don Afonso” (de Noronha, ne¬ 
phew of Alboquerque) “in the etorm not 
Mowing whither they went, entered the 
Gulf of Cambay, and struck upon a shoal 
in front of Narrate. Trying to save them¬ 
selves by swimming or on planks many 
perished, and among them Don Afonso.”— 
Correa, is, 29. 

1516.—"Having passed beyond the river 
of Reynel, on the other side there is a city 
which they call Curate, peopled by Moors, 
and eloee upon the river; they deal there 
in many kinds of wares, and carry on a 
great trade; for many ships of Malabar and 
Other parts sail thither, and sell what they 
bring, and return loaded with what they 
choose. . . — Barbota, Lisbon ed. 280. 

1525.— “The corjaa (Corge) of cotton 
cloths of $uxyate, of 14 yards each, is 
worth . . . 250 fedeat."—Lmbran fa, 45. 

1628.—“Heytor da Silveira put to sea 
again, scouring the Gulf, and making war 
overywhere with fire and sword, by'sea and 
land; and he made an onslaught on (ferrate 
and ‘leynel, great cities on the sea-coast, 
and sacked them, and burnt part of them, 
for all the people fled, they being traders and 
without a garrison. . . —Como, iii. 277. 

1658.—“Thence he proceeded to the bar 
of the river Tapty, above which stood two 
cities the most notable on that gulf. The 
first they call Bunt, 8 leagues from the 
mouth, and the other Reiner, on the oppo- 
witesiae of the river and half a league from 
the beek . . . The letter was the most 
sumptuous in buildings and civilisation, in¬ 
habited by warlike people, ell of them 
Moon inured to maritime war, and it was 
tram this olty that most of the foists end 
ships of the King of Oambay’s fleet were 
furnished. Bunt again was inhabited by 
-an un warlike people whom they call Ban- 
yens, folk given to mechanic crafts, chiefly 


to the business of weaving cotton clothe.”— 
Barrot, IV. iv. 8. 

1664.—-“So saying they quitted their 
rowing-benches, got ashore, and. started for 
Bunt ."—Sidi'AH, p. 88. 

1578.—“Next day the Emperor went to 
Inspect the fortress. ... During his in¬ 
spection some large mortars and guns 
attracted his attention. Those mortars bore 
the name of Sulaim&nl, from the name of 
Sulaim&n Sult£n of Turkey. When be made 
his attempt to conquer the ports of Gujardt, 
he sent these . . . with a large army by 
sea. As the Turks . . . were obliged to 
return, they left these mortars. . . The 
mortars remained upon the sea-shore. untO 
Khuddwand KMn built the fort of Surat* 
when he placed them in the fort. The one 
which he left in the country of Btiruth was 
taken to the fort of Juntfgarh by the ruler 
of that country.”— TabakiU-i-Akbari, in 
Elliot, v. 850. 

c. 1590.—“Sttrat.is among famous ports. 
The river TaptI runs hard by, wad at seven 
coss distance joins the salt sea. Rfinlr on 
the other side of the river is now a port 
dependent on Bfirat, but was formerly a 
big city. The ports of KhandeV! and Bals&r 
ore also annexed to Bflmt- Fruit, and 
especially the annuls, is abundant . . . 
The sectaries of Zardasht, emigrant from 
F&ra, have made their dwelling here; they 
revere the Zhand and Pazhand and erect 
their dathmru (or places for exposing the 
dead). . . . Through the carelessness of the 
agents of Government and the commandants 
of the troops (dpak-taUtrSn, Bip&h Stltf), a 
considerable tract of this Sirkfir is at present 
in the hands of the Frank, e.g. Damn, 
Sanj&n (St. John's), TarSpur, MSbim, and 
Basai (see (1) Bassein), that are both dries 
and forts.' 1 —jIvh, orig. i. 488; [ed. Jarred, 
ii. 243]. 

[1615 —“To the Right Honourable Sir 
Thomas Roe . . . these in Zuratt.”—Fbtfer, 
Jitters, iii. 196.] 

1638.—“ Within a League of the Road 
we entred into Die River upon which Burak 
is seated, and which hath on both sides a 
very fertile soil, and many fair gardens, 
with pleasant Country-houses, which being 
all white, a colour which it seems the 
Indium are much in love with, afford 
a noble prospect amidst the greenness 
whereby they ere encompassed. But the 
River, which is the Tapte ... is so shallow 
at the mouth of it, that Barks of 70 
or 80 Tun can hardly come into it.”— 
Mamleltlo, p. 12. 

1690. — “Buxatt is reckon’d the most 
fam’d Emporium of the Indian Empire, 
where all Commodities are vendible. . . . 
And the River ia very commodious for the 
Importation of Foreign Goods, which are 
brought up to the City in Hoys and Yiobta* 
axul Country Boats.”— OvingUm, 218. 

1779* — “There is some report that hfe 
(Gen. Goddard) is gone to 2*nufcr-Buur*t 
, . . but the truth at this God know*. — 
Stir Mvtaq. iii. 828. 
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80SATH, more properly Sdrath, 
and Sdreth, n.p. This name ie the 
legitimate modem form and repre¬ 
sentative of tiie ancient Indian Sau- 
rdehtra and Greek Syrastrini , names 
which applied to what we now call 
the Katty war Peninsula, but especially 
to the fertile plains on the sea-coast. 
[“ Surrfshtra, the land of the Sua, 
afterwards Sanskritized into Sau- 
rfchtra the Goodly Land, preserves its 
name in Sorath the southern part of 
Kdthidvada. The name appears as 
Surdshtra in the Mahdbhdrata and 
Pdnini’a Ganapdtha, in Rudraddman’a 
(a.d. 150) and Skandagupta’s (a.d. 4661 
Girndr inscriptions, and in several 
Valabhi copper-plates. Its Prdkrit 
form appears as Suratha in the Ndsik 
inscription of Gotam’iputra (a.d. 160) 
and in later Prdkrit as Suraththa in 
the Tirthakalpa of Jinapra-bhdsiiri of 
the 13th or 14th century. Its earliest 
foreign mention is perhaps Strabo's 
Saraostus and Pliny's Oratura ” 
(.Bombay Gazetteer , i. pt. i. 6)]. The 
remarkable discovery of one of the 
great inscriptions of Adoka (b.c. 250) 
on a rock at Girndr, near Junfigarh in 
Saurdshtra, shows that the dominion 
of that great sovereign, whose capital 
was at Pataliputra (JldXtppMpa) or 
Patna, extended to this distant shore. 
The application of the modern form 
SQrath or Sorath has varied in extent. 
It is now the name of one of the four 
prdnte or districts into which the 
peninsula is divided for political 
purposes, each of these prdnte con¬ 
taining a number of small States, and 
being Partly managed, partly con¬ 
trolled by a Political Assistant. Sorath 
occupies the south-western portion, 
embracing an area of 5,220 sq. miles. 

e. A.D. 80-90.—“ Tcu^nj* tA pie peek- 
yeia rp 2 tcvfflp oveopifoera *Afitpla rcaXurai, 
rd 8# vopofaXdvvui Zvpaerp+eri ”— Peri- 
five, f 41. 

o. lsa- 

“ 2 vpavrpye^t, * * * 

BapMfri/ta wttitt . . . 

2 upierpa Kthpn . . . 
MeeiyXuewee ipwiptoe . . .** 

Ptolemy, VII. i. 2-8. 

„ “ HdXie if pie ropd rd Aour&s 

pipot H6 Ti>8eC viva icdktinu (ovfit pie 
m . ’leSotrevSla 

• •••*• 

sat If weft He Kiedi sdXvor . . . 2v/»ov- 
65. 


a 545.—“ Hturle otm ri Xa prpi. iprbpta 
rip ’Irfturi}* roOra, SietoO, *0/1 (to$i, Ka\* 
Xtdra, 2t/J(i >p, if MaXi, Here ipripta ixfivoa 
BiXKoer a ri — Goemas, lib. xL 

These names may be interpreted aa Sind, 
8orath, Calyan, Ohoul (1), Malabar. 

c. 640.—“En quittant le royaume de Fa- 
la-pi (Vallabhi), il fit 500 lx X l’ouost, 
et arriva au royaume de Sou-la-tek'a (8t>U- 
rdohtra). . . . Comme ee royaume se 
trouve sur le ehemiu de la mer occidentals, 
tons les habitans profitent dee a vantages 
qu’offre la merj ils se livrent au ndkooe, et 
X un commerce d’dchange.”— Hiouen-Thtang, 
in Pil. Bovddh., iii. 164-165. 

1516.—'‘Passing this city and following 
the sea-coast, you come to another place 
which has also a good port, and is called 
9urati Mangalor,* ana here, as at the 
other, put in many vessels of Malabar for 
horses, grain, cloths, and cottons, and for 
vegetables and other goods prized in India, 
and they bring hither coco-nuts, Jagara 
(Jaggery), which is sugar that they make 
drink of, emery, wax, cardamoms, and every 
other kind of spice, a trade in which great 
gain is made in a short time.”— Barbate, in 
Rumurto, i. f. 296. 

1573. — See quotation of this date under 
preceding article, in which both the names 
Surat and SUrath, occur. 

1584.—“After his second defeat Muzaffar 
Gujar&tf retreated by way of Champdnir, 
Birptir, and Jhaldwnr, to the country of 
Btirath, and rested at tbe town of Gondal, 
12 kos from the fort of Jundgarb. . . . He 
gave a lac of Mahmddit and a jewelled 
dagger to Amin Khdn Ghorl. ruler of 
8unith, and so won his support.' 1 — TaJbaJctU- 
i-Aibari, in Elliot, v. 437-438. 

o. 1590. — “Sircar Surat (Sfbrath) was 
formerly an independent territory ; the 
chief was of the Ghelolo tribe, and com¬ 
manded 60,000 cavalry, and 100,000 in¬ 
fantry. Its length from the port of Ghogeh 
(Gogo) to the port of Aramroy (AHmrMy 
measures 125 cote; and the breadth from 
Sindebar (Sirdhdr), to the port of Din, i* 
a distance of 72 cote."—Ay ten, by Gladuiu, 
ii. 73; [ed. Jarrett, ii. 243]. 

1616.—“7 Soret, tbs'chief city, is called 
Janagar; ii is but a little Province, yefe 
very rich; it lyes upon Guzarat; it hath 
the Ocean to the South."— Terry, ed. 1665, 
p. 354. 

8USKUNDA a. Hind, tarktuufd, 
[Skt. earn, ‘ reed-graas,’ fafn^a, ‘joint, 
section’]. The name of a very tall 
reed-groea, Saccharum Sara. Roxb., 
perhaps also applied to Saccharum 
procerum, Roxb. These grasses are 
often tell enough in the riverine 
plains of Eastern Bengal greatly to 
overtop a tall man standing in a 

* Mangalore (q.v.) on thta emit, no doubt 
eaUed&wsil Mangalor to distinguish it from the 
well-known Mangalor of Guam. 
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howda on the back of a tall elephant. 
It la from the upper part of the 
flower-bearing stalk of surkunda that 
iirky (q.v.) is derived. A most in¬ 
telligent visitor to India was led into 
a curious mistake about the name of 


this grass by some official, who ought 
to have known better. We quote the 

passage.-’a story about the main 

branch of a river channel probably 
rests on no better foundation. 


SUBRIITJAUM, a Pen. asr. 
anjdm, lit. ‘ beginning-ending.’ Used 
in India for ‘apparatus,’ ‘goods and 
chattels,’ and the like. But in the 
Mahratta provinces it has a special 
application to grants of land, or rather 
assignments of revenue, for special 
objects, such as keeping up a contingent 
of troops for service; to civil officers 
for the maintenance of their state; ox 
for charitable purposes. 


1875.—“As I drove yesterday with-, 

1 asked him if he knew the scientific name 
of the tall grass which I heard called tiger- 
grass at Ahmedafcad, and which is very 
abundant here (about Lahore). 1 think it 
is a saccharum, but am not quite sure. 
'No,' he said, ‘but the people in the neigh¬ 
bourhood call it Bikunder’s Grass, as they 
still call the main branch of a river 
' Sikander’s channel.' Strange, is it not f— 
how that great individuality looms through 
history.”— Grant Duff, Nolo of cut Indian 
Journey, 105. 

SURPOOSE, s. Pers. tar-posh, 
‘head-cover,’ [which again becomes 
corrupted into our Tarboosh (tarb&sh), 
and ‘ Tarbrush ’ of the wandering 
Britonl. A cover, as of a basin, dish, 
hooka-uowl, &c. 

1820.—“Tugging away at your hookah, 
find no smoke; a thief having purloined 
your silver chelam (see CEIUi' < > : tl) and 
aupoOM.” — Mem. of John Shipp, li. 159. 


[1828.—“ It was by accident I discovered 
the deed for this tenure (for the support 
of troops), which is termed sexfajam. The 
Pundit of Dhar shewed some alarm; at 
which 1 smiled, and told him that his master 
had now the best tenure in India. . . .” 
Malcolm, Central India, 2nd ed. i. 108.] 

[1877.—“Government. . . did not accede 
to the recommendation of the political agent 
immediately to confiscate his wiiiffa.wi, or 
territories.' 1 — Mrt. 'Guthrie, My Year in an 
Indian Fort, i. 168.] 

SURRIHJAUMBE, GRAM, s. 

Hind, grdm-saranjdml ; Skt. grdma, 'a 
village,’ and saranjdm (see 8CTRSIN- 
JAUM); explained in the quotation. 

1767. — “ Grmm-serenjammee, or peons 
and pykes stationed in every village of the 
province to assist the farmers in the collec¬ 
tions, and to watch the villages and the 
crops on the ground, who are also respon¬ 
sible for all thefts within the village they 
belong to . . . (Rs.) 1,54,521 : 14." — 
Revenue Accounts of Burdwan. In Long, 
507. 


SURRAPURDA, s. Pers. sard- 
parda. A canvas screen surrounding 
royal tents or the like (see CANAUT). 

1404 .—“ And round this pavilion stood an 
enclosure, as it were, of a town or castle 
made of silk of many colours, inlaid in 
many ways, with battlements at the top, 
and with cords to strain it outside and in- 
aide, and with poles inside to hold it up. 

. . . And there was a gateway of great 
height forming an aroh, with doors within 
and without made in the same fashion as 
the wall . . . and above the gateway a 
square tower with battlements: however 
fine the said wall was with its many devices 
and artifices, the said gateway, arch and 
tower, was of much more exquisite work 
still. And this enclosure they call Zala- 
parda.”— Cfcivyo, s. cxvi. 

o. 1580.—“The Baripardah was made in 
former times of ooarse canvass, but his 
Majesty has now caused it to be made of 
ea peting, and thereby improved it* ap- 
poaranoe and usefulness. .A to, I. 54. 


[1880.—“The camp contained numerous 
enekMRtrea of eernipardahs or canvass 
SreaoT: . ."-JSlpKntUme, Ouubul, 2nd 

ad. L 101.3 


SUBBOW, SEROW, &c., s. Hind. 
tardo. A bis, odd, awkward-looking 
antelope in the Himalaya, ‘ something 
in appearance between a jackass ana 
a Tahir’ (Tahr or Him. wild goat).— 
Col. Markham in Jerdon. It is Nemor- 
hoedus bubalina, Jerdon ; [N. bubcdinus, 
Blanford ( Mammalia, 513)]. 


STJRWAUN, a Hind, from Pars. 
sdrwdn, tdrbdn, from sdr in the sense 
of camel, a camel-man. 


[1828.—“... camels roaring and blubber¬ 
ing, and resisting every effort, soothing or 
forcible, of their aenraas to induce (hem 
to embark. ” — Mundy, Pen ami Pencil 
Sketches, ed. 1868, p. 185.] 


1844.—“. . . armed Burwans, or carnal, 
drivers."— Gf. 0. of Sir C. Napier, 98. 


SUTLEDGB, n.p. The most 
easterly of the Five Rivers of the 
Punjab, the great tributaries of 
Indus. Hind. Satlay, with certain 
variations in spelling and pronunria- 
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tion. It is in Skt. Satadru, 'flowing 
in a hundred channels,' Sutudru, 
Sutudri , Sitadru, &c., and is the 
XapHtpos, Zap&Bpoi, or ZaSdSpift of 
Ptolemy, the Sydrus (or ffemutnu) of 
Pliny (vi. 21). 


e. 1020.—"The Sultifa . . . crossed in 
safety the Sfhdn (Indus), Jelam, Chandrtfha, 
UM (Rrfvl), Bah (Blydh), and 8atsldur. 
. . ."—Alr’Utbi, in Elliot, ii. 41. 

o. 1030. — “They all combine with the 
Satlader below Millttfu, at a place called 
Paninad, or 1 the junction of the five 
rivers. ’ "—A l-Birin*, in EUiot, i. 48. The 
same writer says: “(The name) should be 
written Sbataludr. It is the name of a 
province in Hind. But I have ascertained 
from well-informed people that it should 
be Sataludr, not Shatalaudr ” {tic ).— Ibid. 
p. 52. 


e. 1310.—" After crossing the Pan jib, or 
five rivers, namely. Sind, Jelam, the river 
of Lbhiwar, Bauut, and Blyah. . . ."— 
WauOf, in Elliot, iii. 36. 

c. 1380.—“The Sultin (Firm: Shih) . . . 
conducted two streams into the city from two 
rivers, one from the river Jumna, the other 
from the Sutlej.”— T&rikh-i-Fbroz-Sh&ki, in 
Elliot, iii. 300. 

e. 1450.—“In the year 756 H. (1355 a.d.) 
(he Snltin proceeded to DibAptfr, aud con¬ 
ducted a stream from the river Satl&dar, 
for a distance of 40 hot as far as Jhajar.”— 
Tdrikh-i-Mubdmk Shdhi, in Elliot, iv. 8. 


o. 1582. — “Letters came from Lahore 
with the intelligence that Ibrahim Husain 
Mini had crossed the Batlada, and was 
marching upon Dipilpdr.”— TabafaU-i-Ak- 
bari, in Elliot, v. 358. 

o. 1590. — “SObah. Dihll. In the 3rd 
climate. The length (of this S&bah) from 
Palwal to LodhlBna, which is on the bank 
of the river gatlaj, is 165 Kuroh."-Aln, 
orig. i. 513; [ed. Jarrett, ii, 278). 

1793.—“ Near Moulten they unite again, 
and bear the name of Setlege, until both 
the subetance and name are lost in the 
Indus.”— Renntll, Memoir, 102. 


In (be following paaaage the great 
French geographer has missed the 
Sutlej: 


1753.—“Lee cartes qui ont prdoddl cellos 
qne j’ai oompostes de l'Arie, ou de l’lnde 
. . no marquoient aucune rivftre entre 
1’Hypharis, on Hypaaia, dernier dee fieuves 
qui so rendent dans 1’Indus, et le Gemnd, 
qui est le Jomcuut de l’Antiquite. . . . 
jKais la marohe de Timur a mdiquS dans 
oette intervalle deux rivihres, oelle de 
Kthfpcr et cells de Pcutipot. Dans nn anoien 
itineraire de Unde, qne PKne nous a con- 
tofri, on troove entre YHyphens et le 
/mane* nut rivihre sous le nom d'Hesidms 
h'lgMe distance d’Hyphatis et de Jomanes, 
etqu’ona tent lten de prendre pour JKehhr.” 
v wrPAtwRU, p. 47. 


SUTTEE, s. The rite el widow- 
burning; i.e. the burning of the living 
widow along with the corpse of her 
husband, as practised by people of 
certain castes among the Hindus, and 
eminently ,by the R&jp&ta. 

The word is properly Skt. sod, ‘a 
good woman, 1 / a true wife,’ and thence- 
specially applied, in modem ver¬ 
naculars of Sanskrit parentage, to the 
wife who was considered to accomplish 
the supreme act of fidelity by sacrific¬ 
ing herself on the funeral pile of her 
husband. The application of this 
substantive to the suicidal act, instead 
of the person, is European. The 
proper Skt. term for the act is edha- 
gamana, or 'keeping company,’ [<aAa~ 
marana , ‘dying together’].* A very 
long series of quotations in illustra¬ 
tion of the practice, from classical 
times downwards, might be given. 
We shall present a selection. 

We should remark that the word 
(wifi or suttee) does not occur, so fat 
as we know, in any European work 
older than the 17th century. And 
then it only occurs in a disguised form 
(see quotation from P. Della Valle). 
The term masti which he uses is 
prol>ab)y mahd-satl, which occurs in 
Skt. Dictionaries (‘a wife of great 
virtue’). Della Valle is usually 
eminent in the correctness of his 
transcriptions of Oriental words. This 
conjecture of the interpretation of 
masti is confirmed, and the traveller 
himself justified, by an entry in Hr. 
Whitworth’s Dictionary of a Wend 
Masti-kalla used in Canara for a monu¬ 
ment commemorating a sati. Kalla is 
stone and masti = mahd-saH. We have 
not found the term exactly in any 
European document older than Sir 
C. Malet’s letter of 1787, and Sir WV- 
Jones’s of the same year (see below). 

Suttee is a Brahmamcal rite, and 
there is a Sanskrit ritual in existence 
(see Classified Index to the Taruare 
MSS., p. 135a). It was introduced mto 
Southern India with the Brahman civil¬ 
isation, and was prevalent there chiefly 
in the Br&hmanical Kingdom of 
Vijayanagar, and among the Mahrattaa. 
In Malabar, the most primitive pert 


* But It 1* worthy of note that to the Island at 
Ball one manner of aoeoanpUebing the rite la 
called Sati* (Skt satyd, 'truth,’ from tat, whence 
alao *o«\ See CrmefHrd, R. if lad. Arm*. H. 
US, and ft •ttdriek, In FtrkaHdsKitfm 'ms W 
Bator. QmcotsAap. jam. 10. 
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of 8. India, the rite is forbidden 
(Andch&ranirnaya, v. 20). The cases 
mentioned by Teixeira below, and in 
the Lettres JBdifiantee , occurred at 
Taniore and Madura. A (Mahratta) 
Brahman at Tanjore told one of the 
present writers that he had to perform 
commemorative funeral rites for hia 
grandfather and grandmother on the 
wamft day, and this indicated that 
hisgranamother had been a sail. 

The practice has prevailed in various 
regions besides India. Thus it seems 
to have been an early custom among 
the heathen Russians, or at least among 
nations on the Volga called Russians by 
Ma^Qdl and Ibn Fojlfin. Herodotus 
(Bk. v. ch. 6) describes it among certain 
tribes of Thracians. It was m vogue 
in Tonga and the Fiji Islands. It has 
prevailed in the island of Bali within 
our own time, though there accompany¬ 
ing Hindu rites, and perhaps of Hindu' 
origin,—certainly modified by Hindu 
influence. A full account of Suttee 
as practised in those Malay Islands 
will be found in Zollinger’s account 
of the Religidn of Saasafc in J. Ind. 
Arch. ii. 166; also see Friedrich’s Bali 
as in note preceding. [A large number 
of references to Suttee are collected in 
Eraser, Paueanias , iii. 188 eeqq.) 

In Diodorus we have a long account 
of the rivalry as to which of the two 
wives of Keteus, a leader of the Indian 
contingent in the army of Eumefaes, 
should perform suttee. One is re¬ 
jected as with child. The history of 
the other terminates thus: 

B.c. 317.—‘‘ Finally, having taken leave 
of those of the household, she was set upon 
the pyre by her own brother, and was re¬ 
garded with wonder by the crowd that had 
ran together to the spectacle, and heroically 
and<td her life; the whole force with their 
amis thrice marching round the pyre before 
it was kindled. But she, laying herself 
beside her husband, and even at the violence 
of the flame giving utterance to no un¬ 
becoming cry, stirred pity indeed in others 
of the spectator^ ana in some excess of 
eulogy; not hut what there were some of 
the Greeks present who reprobated such 
rites ae barbarous and oruel. . . - ”— Diod. 
Me. Biblioth. xix. 33-34. 

e. b.o. 80. 

“ Felix Bob lex fnneru ana mantis 

Awe Aurora sub rubra oolorat equb: 
Namque uU mortifero jaota eet fax ultima 
lecto 

• Uxorum f osb stat pia turba comb; 

Et oerUmen habet leti, quae viva sequatur 

Oonjugtum} pudor set non lieobee mori. 


sums. 

Ardent victrioes; et fiammae peotora pat- 
bent, 

Imponuntque sub on perusta vhis.” 

Propertius,* lib. iii, xiii. 16-22. 
c. B.c. 20.—“ He (Ariatobulus) says that 
he had heard from some persons of wivse 
burning themselves voluntarily with their 
deceased husbands, and that those women 
who refused to submit to this custom were 
disgraced. "Strabo, xv. 82 (E.T. by Ramil- 
ton and Falconer, Hi. 112). 

A.D. o. 390.—“ Indi, ut omnes fere barbari 
uxores plurimas habent. Apud eoe lex eat, 
ut uxor carissima cum defuncto marito 
cremetur. Hae igitur oontendunt inter ae- 
de amore viri, et ambitio summa certautium 
eat, ac testimonium oaatitatis, dignam 
morte decerni. Itaque viotrix in habitu 
omatuque pristiuo juxta cadaver accubat, 
amplexans illud et deosoulans et suppoeitoe 

S ' fnes prudentiae laude contemnens.”— St. 

erome. Advert. Jovin.ian.um, , in ed. Vallart, 
ii. 311. 

c. 851.—“ All the Indians burn their dead. 

[ Serendib is the furthest out of the islands 
dependent upon India. Sometimes when 
thBy burn the body of a King, bb wives 
oast themselves on the pile, and bum with 
him; but it is at their choice to abstain."— 
Jteincmd, Relation, Ac. i. 50. 

c. 1200.—“ Hearing the Raja was dead, the- 
Parm&ri became a satl:—dying she said— 
The son of the Jadavanl will rule the 
country, may my blessing be on him ! *— 
Chand Bardai, in Ind. Ant. i. 227. We 
cannot be sure that soft b in the original, as 
this b a condensed version by Mr. Beames. 

1296.—“ Many of the women also, whan 
their husbands die and are placed on the- 
pile to be burnt, do bum themselves along 
with the bodies.”— Marco Polo , Bk. iii, 
ch. 17. 

c. 1322.—“The idolaters of thb realm 
have one detestable custom (that I must 
mention). For when any man dies they 
bum him; and if he leave a wife they bum 
her alive with him, saying that she ought 
to go and keep her husband company in the 
other world. But if the woman have sons 
by her husband she may abide with them, 
an she will.”— Odoric, in Cathay, Ac., i. 79. 

„ Abo in Zarnpa or Champa: “When 
a married man dies in thb country hia 
body b burned, and hb living wife along 
with it. For they say that she should go 
to keep company with her husband in the 
other world also. — Ibid. 97. 

c. 1328.—“ In this India, on the death of 
a noble, or of any people of substance, their 
bodies are burned; and eke their wires 
follow them alive to the fire, and for the 
sake of worldly glory, and for the love of 
their husbands, and for eternal life, bom 
along with them, with as much joy ae if 
they were going to be wedded. And those 

* Ths suae post speaks at Bvadne, who threw 
herself st Thebes on the burning pile of bet bee- 
band Oapaneus (L xv. al), a story which Mqr 
thinks must have oome from aome early Indian 
legend. 
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who do this have the higher repute for 
virtue end perfection among the rest.”— 
Fr. Jordamu, 20. 

o. 1848.—'“The boning of the wife after 
the death of her husband ie an act among 
the Indians recommended, but not oblige* 
tory. If a widow bums herself, the members 
of the family get the glory thereof, and the 
fame of fidelity in fulfilling their duties. 
She who does not giro herself up to the 
flames puts on coarse raiment and abides 
with her kindred, wretched and despised 
for having failed in duty. But she is not 
compelled to burn herself.” (There follows 
an interesting account of instances witnessed 
by the traveller.)— Ibn Batuta , ii. 188. 

c. 1480.—“ In Medi4 vero Indi& mortui 
comburuntur, cutnque his, ut plurimum 
vivae uxores . . . una pluresve, prout fuit 
matrimonii conventio. Prior ex lege uritur, 
etiam quae nnioa est. Sumuntur autem et 
aliae uxores qoaedam eo pacto, ut morte 
funus su& exoment, isque haud parvus apud 
eos honos ducitur . . . submisso igne uxor 
ornatiori cultu inter tabes tibicinasque et 
cantos, et ipsa psallentis more alacris rogum 
magno comitatu circuit. Adstat interea 
et sacerdos . . . hortando suadens. Cum 
circumierit ilia saepius ignem prope sug- 
gestum consistit, vestesque exueus, loto de 
more prius corpora, turn sindonem albam 
induta, ad exbortationem dicentis in ignem 

S rosOit.”— N. Conti, in Poggius dr Var. 
’ort, iv. 

c. 1520.—“There are in this Kingdom 
(the Deccan) many heathen, natives of the 
country, whose custom it is that when they 
die they are burnt, and their wives along 
with them; and if these will not do it they 
remain in disgrace with all their kindred. 
And as it happens oft times that they are 
unwilling to ao it, their Bramin kinsfolk 
persuade them thereto, and this in order 
that such a fine custom should not be broken 
and fall into oblivion .”—Sommario de' Gmti, 
in Bamvtio, i. f. 329. 

„ “ In this country of Camboja . . . 

when the King dies, the lords voluntarily 
bom themselves, and so do the King’s wives 
at fte same time, and so also do other 
women on the death of their husbands.”— 
Ibid. f. 386. 

1522.—“ They told us that in Java Major 
it was the custom, when one of the chief 
men died, to burn his body ; and then his 
principal wife, adorned with garlands of 
flowers, has herself carried in a chair by 
four men . . . comforting her relations, 
who are afflicted because (he is going to 
born herself with the corpse of her husband 
. . . saying to them, ‘ I am going this even* 
ing to sup with my dear husband and to 
sleep with him this night.’ . . . After again 
consoling them (she) oasts herself into 
the fire and is burned. If she did not do 
this jhe would not be looked upon as an 
honourable woman, nor as a faithful wife.” 
— Pigafetta, B.T. by Lord Stanley of A., 154. 

e. 1566.—Oesara Pederici notice* the rite 


bestial! di quella gentilitA; vsano prima* 
mente abbrusoiare i ootpi raortf coal 
d’huomini come di donne nobili; e si 
rhuomo b maritato, la moglie fe obligate 
ad abbrusciarsi viva col corpo del manto.” 
— Orig. ed. p. 36. This traveller gives a 
good account of a Suttee. 

1583.—“ In the interior of Hinddsten it is 
the custom when a husband dies, for his 
widow willingly and cheerfully to oast herself 
into the flames (of the funeral pile), although 
she may not have lived happily with him. 
Occasionally love of life holds her back, and 
then her husband's relations assemble ; light 
the pile, and place her upon it, thinking 
that they thereby preserve the hononr ana 
character of the family. But since the 
country had come under the rale of his 
gracious Majesty [Akbar], inspectors had 
been appointed in every city and district, 
who were to watch carefully over these two 
cases, to discriminate between them, and to 
prevent any wouuui being forcibly burnt.” 
— Abu'l Fajl, Akbar Ndmah, in Elliot, vi. 69. 

1583.—“Among other sights I saw one F 
may note as wonderful. When I landed (at 
Nag&pat&m) from the vessel, I saw a pit full 
of kindled charcoal; and at that moment a 
young and beautiful woman was brought by 
her people on a litter, with a great company 
of other women, friends of here, with great 
festivity, she holding a mirror in her left 
hand, and a lemon in her right band. . . 

—and so forth.— G. BvUbi, f. 82e. 83. 

1586. — “The custom of the countrey 
(Java) is, that whensoever the King doeth 
die, they take the body so dead ana bume 
it, and preserve the ashes of him, and within 
five dayes next after, the wiues of the said 
King so dead, according to the customs and 
vse of their oountrey, every one of them goe 
together to a place appointed, and the 
obiefe of the women which was nearest to 
him in aocompt, hath a ball in her hand, 
and throweth it from her, and the place 
where the ball restoth, thither they goe all. 
and tome their faces to the Eastward, ana 
every one with a dagger in their hand (which 
dagger they call a orfse (see CREASE), and 
is as sharps as a rasor), stab themselues in 
their owne blood, and fall a-groueling on 
their faces, and so ende their dayes.— T. 
Oandith, in Hail. iv. 888. This passage 
refers to Blambangan at the east end of 
Java, which till a late date was subject to 
Bali, in which such practices have continued 
to our day. It seems probable that the 
Hindu rite here came in contact with the 
old Polynesian practices of a like kind, which 
prevailed e.g. In Fiji, quite recently. The 
narrative referred to oelow under 1688, 
where the victims were the slaves of » 
deceased queen, points to the latter origin. 
W. Humboldt thus alludes to similar pea* 
sages in old Javanese literature; “Thus we 
may reokoa as one of the finest episodes in 
the Brata Yuda, the story how Easy* WtfiL 
when she had sought ant her slain husband 
among the wide-spread heap of o or peea on 
the battlefield, stent hereelf by his tilt with 
a dme^nr/'-Kam-SpraeJU, L 89 (and see the 
whole seetion, op. 87*96). 
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[c. 1800. — “ When he (the Rajah of 
Asham) dies, hie principal attendant* of 
both sexes voluntarily bury themselverf alive 
In hie grave.”—din, ed. Jarrett, ii. 118.] 

1508,—The usual account is given by 
Liruchotm, cfa. xzxvi., with a plate; [Hak. 
8oe. i. 249]. 

[o. 1610.—See an account in Petard de 
Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 894.] 

1611.—“When I was in India, on the 
death of the Naique (see NAIK) of Madurd, 
a country situated between that of Maiauar 
and that of Choromandel, 400 wives (of his 
burned themselves along with him.”— 
Teixeira, i. 9. 

c. 1620.—“The author . . . when in the 
territory of the Karn&tik . . . arrived in 
company with his father at the city of 
Southern Mathura (Madura), where, after 
a few days,'the ruler died and went to hell. 
The chief had 700 wives, and they all threw 
themselves at the same time into the Are.” 
— Muhammad Sharif Hanafl, in Elliot , 
vii. 139. 

1623.—“When I asked further if force 
was ever used in these cases, they told me 
that usually it was not so, but only at times 
among persons of quality, when some one 
hod left a young and handsome widow, and 
there was a risk either of her desiring to 
marrv again (which they consider a great 
scandal) or of a worse mishap,—in such a 
case the relations of her husband, if they 
were very strict, would compel her, even 
against her will, to burn ... a barbarous 
and cruel law indeed ! But in short, as re¬ 
garded Giaccamh, no one exercised either 
compulsion or persuasion; and she did the 
thing of her own free choice; both her 
kindred and herself exulting in it, as in an 
act magnanimous (which in sooth it was) 
and held in high honour among them. And 
when 1 asked about the ornaments and 
flowers that she wore, they told me this 
was customary as a sign of the joyousness 
of the Masti (Mcuti is what they call a 
woman who gives herself up to be burnt upon 
the death of her husband). ’— P. della Valle, 
li. 671; [Hak. Soc. ii. 275, and see ii. 266 «eg.]. 

1633.—“The same day, about noon, the 
queen’s body was burnt without the city, 
with two and twenty of her female slaves ; 
and we oonsider ourselves bound to render 
an exact account of the barbarous ceremonies 
practised in this place on such occasions as 
we were witness to. . . Narrative <f a 
Dutch Miuion. to Bali, quoted by Craufurd, 
S. of Jnd. Arch., ii. 244-253, from Prcvoet. 
It is very interesting, but too long for 
extract. 

e. 1650.—“They say that when a woman be¬ 
comes a 8attee, that is bums herself with the 
deceased, the Almighty pardons all the sins 
committed by the wife and husband and 
that they remain a long time in paradise: 
nay if the husband were in the infernal 
regions, the wife by this means draws him 
from thence and takes him to paradise. . . . 
Moreover the Battes, in a future birth, 
returns not to the female sex . . . bat she 


who becomes not a Battee, end pastes bar 
life in widowhood, is never emancipated 
from the female state. ... It b however 
criminal to force a woman into the Are, and 
equally to prevent her who voluntarily 
devotes herself.”— DabiMn, ii. 75-76. 

o. 1650-60.—Tavernier gives a full account 
of the different manners of Suttee, which he 
had witnessed often, and in various ports 
of India, but does not use the word. We 
extract the following: 


c. 1648.—“. . . there fell of a sudden so 
violent a Shower, that the Priests, willing 
to get out of the Bain, thrust the Woman 
all along into the Fire, But the Shower 
was so vehement, and endured so long, 
that the Fire was quench’d, and the Woman 
was not bum’d. About midnight she arose, 
and went and knock’d at one of her Kins¬ 
men's. Houses, where Father Zcnon and 
tnany Hollander* saw her, looking so gastiy 
and grimly, that it was enough to have 
scar’d them ; however the pain she endur'd 
did not so far terrific iter, but that three 
days after, aocompany’d by her Kindred, 
she went and was bum’d according to her 
first intention.”— Tavernier, E.T. ii. 84; [ed. 
Ball, i. 219]. 


Again: 

“ In most places upon the Coast of Coro¬ 
mandel, the Women are not burnt with 
their deceas'd Husbands, but they are 
buried alive with them in holes, which the 
Bramins make a foot deeper than the tall¬ 
ness of the man and woman. Usually they 
chuse a Sandy place; so that when the man 
and woman ore both let down together, all 
the Company with Baskets of Sand fill up 
the hole above half a foot higher than the 
surface of the ground, after which they jump 
and dance upon it, till they believe the 
woman to be stifl'd.”— Ibid. 171; [ed. Ball, 
ii. 216]. 


c. 1667.—Bernier also has several highly 
interesting pages on this subject, in his 
“Letter written to M. Chapel an, sent from 
Chiras in Persia.” We extract a few sen¬ 
tences: “Concerning the Women that have 
actually bum'd themselves, I have so often 
been present at such dreadful spectacles, 
that at length 1 could endure no more to 
see it, and 1 retain still some homur whan 
I think on’t. . . . The Pile of Wood was 
presently all on fire, because store of Oyl 
and Butter had been thrown upon it, and I 
saw at the time through the Flames that 
the Fire took hold of the Cloetha of the 
Woman. ... All this I saw, but observ’d 
not that the Woman was at all disturb'd; 
yea it was said, that she had been heard to 

S ronounoe. with great force these two words, 
\»e, Two, to signifie, according to the 
Opinion of those who hold the Souk Trans* 
migration, that this was the 5th time die 
had burnt herself with the same Husband, 
and that there remain’d but two times for 


perfection; as if toe had at that time tide 
Itewahitm or some Prophetioel Spirit.* 
—E.T. p. 99;fc*d. 109 sejy.1 
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1677.—Suttee, described by A. B&ssing, 
in Valentijn v. (Ceylon) 800. 

1718.—"Ce fut cette anode de 1710, que 
mourut le Prince de Mareva, ftgd de pins de 
quatre-vingt-ans; sea femmes, en nombre 
de quarante sept, se brftlbrent avec le corps 
du Prince. ...” (details follow). — Pire 
Martin (of the Madura Mission), in Lett. 
Edif. ed. 1781, tom. xii., pp. 128 seqq. 

1727. — “I have seen several burned 
several Wavs. ... I heard a Story of a 
Lady that nad received Addresses from a 
Gentleman who afterwards deserted her, 
and her Relations died shortly after the 
Marriage . . . and as the Fire was well 
kindled . . . she espied her former Admirer, 
and beckned him to come to her. When he 
came she took him in her Arms, as if she 
had a Mind to embrace him; but being 
stronger than he, she carried him into the 
Flames in her Arms, where they were both 
consumed, with the Corpse of her Husband.” 
— A. Hamilton, i. 278; [ed. 1744, i. 280]. 

„ “The Country about (Calcutta) 
being overspread with Paganisms, the Cus¬ 
tom of Wives burning themselves with their 
deceased Husbands, is also practised here. 
Before the Mogul's War, Mr. Channoclc 
went one time with his Ordinary Guard of 
Soldiers, to see a young Widow act that 
tragical Catastrophe, but he was so smitton 
with the Widow's Beauty, that he sent his 
Guards to take her by Force from her 
Executioners, and conducted her to his 
own Lodgings. They lived lovingly many 
Years ; and had several Children; at length 
she died, after he had settled in Calcutta , 
but instead of converting her to Christianity, 
she made him a Proselyte to Paganism, and 
the only part of Christianity that was re¬ 
markable in him, was burying her decently, 
and he built a Tomb over her, where all his 
Life after her Death, he kept the anniversary 
Day of her Death.by sacrificing a Cock on her 
Tomb, after the Pagan Manner.” — Ibid. 
[ed. 1744], ii. 6-7. [With this compare the 
curious lines described as an Epitaph on 
“Joseph Townsend, Pilot of the Ganges" 
(5 ser. Notes it Queries, i. 466 seq.).] 

1774.—“ Here (in Bali) not only women 
often kill themselves, or burn with their 
deceased husbands, but men also burn in 
honour of their deceased masters."— For - 
rest, V. to N. Guinea, 170. 


1787.—“Soon after I and my conductor 
had quitted the house, we were informed 
the suttee (for that is the name given to 
the person who so devotes herself) had 
passed. . . .” — Sir C. Model, in Parly. 
Papers of 1821, p. 1 (“Hindoo Widows”). 

,, “My Father, said he (Pundit 
Rhaaacaunt), died at the age of one hun¬ 
dred years, and my mother, who was eighty 
yean old, became a sati, and burned her¬ 
self to expiate sins.” — Letter of Sir W. 
JoneSfiin fife, ii. 120. 

1792.—“In the ooune of my endeavours 
I found the poor suttee had no relations 
at Poonah."—Letter from Sir O. Model, In 
Forbes, Or, Mem. ii. 394; [2nd ed. ii. 28 


and see i 178, in which the previous passage 
is quoted], 

1808. —“These proceedings (Hindu mar¬ 
riage ceremonies in Guzer&t) take place in 
the presence of a Brahmin... / And farther, 
now the young woman vows that her affecr 
tions shall be fixed upon her Lord alone, 
not only in all this life, but will follow in 
death, or to the next, that she will die, 
that she may burn with him, through a» 
many transmigrations as shall secure their 
joint immortal bliss. Seven successions of 
suttees (a woman seven times born and 
burning, thus, as often) secure to the loving 
couple a seat among the gods."— R. Drum¬ 
mond. 

1809. - 

“ O sight of misery ! 

You cannot hear her cries . . . their sound 
In that wild dissonance is drowned; . . . 

But in her face you see 

The supplication and the agony . . . 

See in her swelling throat the desperate 
strength 

That with vain effort struggles yet for 
life; 

Her arms contracted now in fruitless 
strife, 

Now wildly at full length, 

Towards the crowd in vain for pity 
spread, . . . 

They force her on, they bind her to the 
dead.” 

Kehama, i. 12. 

In all the poem and its copious notes, the 
word suttee does not occur. 

[1815.—“ In reference to this mark of 
strong attachment (of Sati for Siva), a 
Hindoo widow burning with her husband 
on the funeral pile is called sutee.”— Ward, 
Hindoos, 2nd ed. ii. 25.] 

1828. —“After having bathed in the river, 
the widow lighted a brand, walked round 
the pile, set it on fire, and then mounted 
cheerfully: the -flame caught and blazed up 
instantly; she Bat down, placing the head 
of the corpse on her lap, and repeated 
several times the usual form, * Ram, Ram, 
Suttee ; Ram, Ram, Suttee. ’ ”— Wivnderinys 
of a Pilgrim, i. 91-92. 

1829. —“ Regulation XVII. 

“ A Regulation for declaring the prac¬ 
tice of Suttee*, or of burning or burying 
alive tbe widows of Hindoos, illegal, ana 
punishable by the Criminal Courts." — 
Passed by the in C., Dec. 4. 

1839.—“Have you yet heard in England 
of the horrors that took place at the funeral 
of that wretched old Runjeet Singh ? Four 
wives, and seven slave-girls were burnt with 
him ; not a word of remonstrance from tbe 
British Government .”—Letters from Madras , 
278. 

1843.—“It is lamentable to think how 
long after our power was firmly established 
in Bengal, we, grossly neglecting the first 
and plainest duty of the civil magistrate, 
suffered the practices of infanticide and 
suttee to continue unchecked. ”— Maoaulay’e 
Speech on Gates of Somnauth. 
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1868.—“ The pile of the mtee U unusually 
faurge; heavy cart-wheels a rev, placed upon 
it| to which her limbs are bound, or some¬ 
times a canopy of massive logs is raised 
above it, to crush her by itB fall. ... It is a 
fatal omen to hear the sutee's groan; there¬ 
fore as the fire springs up from the pile, 
there rises simultaneously with it a deafen¬ 
ing shout of 'Victory to Umb&l Victory 
to Banchori’ and the horn and the hard 
rattling drum sound their loudest, until the 
sacrifice is consumed ."—Rds Mdld. ii. 435; 
fed. 1878, p. 691]. 

[1870.—A case in this year is recorded by 
Chevers, 2nd. Med. Jurispr. 665.] 

1871. —“Our bridal finery of‘dress and 
feast too often proves to be no better than 
the Hindu woman’s ‘bravery,’ when she 
pomes to perform auttee ."—Corn hill Mag. 
vol. «iv. 675. 

1872. — “La coutume dn suicide de la 
Satl n’en est pas moins fort anciennc, 
puisque dfijh les Grecs d’Alexandre la 
trouvferent on usage chez un peuple au 
moins du Penj&b. Le premier tomoignage 
brahmanione qu’on en trouve ost celui de 
la Brihadaerald qui, peut-6tre, remonte tout 
aU8si haut. A l’ongine elle parait avoir 
dtd propre h l'aristocratie militaire.’’ — 
Barth, Let Religions de I’lnde, 39. 

SWALLOW, SWALLOE, s. The 

old trade-name of the sea-slug, or 
tripang (q.v.). It is a corruption of 
the Bugi (Makassar) name of the 
creature, suwdld (see Crawfurd’s Malay 
Diet.; [Scott, Malayan Words, 107)]. 

1783. — “I have been told by several 
Buggesses that they sail in their Padua- 
leans to tho northern parts of New Hol¬ 
land ... to gather Swallow (Bicho de 
Mer), which they sell to the aunual China 
junk at Macassar.”— Forrest, F. to Merg hi, 


8WALLY, SWALLY ROADS, 
SWALLY MARINE, SWALLY 
HOLE, n.p. Suwali , the once familiar 
name of the roadstead north of the 
mouth of the Tapti, where ships for 
Surat usually anchored, and discharged 
or took in cargo. It was perhaps Ar. 
mwdhil, ‘the shores’ (?). [Others sug¬ 
gest Skt. Sivdldya , ‘abode of Siva.’] 

[1615.—“The Osiander proving so leaky 
through tho worm through the foulness of the 
sea-water at Letters, iv. 22. 

Also see Birdwood, Report on. Old Rees. 209.] 

1623.—“Atthe beach there was no kind 
of vehicle to be found; so the Captain 
went on foot to a town about a mile distant 
called 8ohali. . . . The Franks have houses 
then for the goods which they continually 
despatch for embarkation."— F. della Valle , 
Ii, 808. 

1075.— “As also passing by . . . right 
ships riding at Surat River's Mouth, we 


then came to Swally Marftia, where wen 
firing the Colours of the Three Nations, 
iinglish, French, and Butch . . . who hen 
land and ship off all Goods, without molesta¬ 
tion.”— Fryer, 82. 

1677.—“The 22d of February 187|> from 
Swally brie toe Ship was despatched alone.** 

1690. — “In a little time we happQy 
arriv’d at Bu&lybar, and the Tide serving, 
came to an Anchor very near the Shoar .”— 
Ovington, 163. 

1727. — “One Season toe English had 
eight good large Ships riding at Bwally 
. . . the Place where all Goods wen un¬ 
loaded from toe Shipping, and all Goods 
for Exportation were there shipp'd off."— 
A. Hamilton, i. 166; (ed. 1744]. 

1841.—“These an sometimes called toe 
inner and tho outer sands of Swallow, and 
are both dry at low water. ’’—Horsburgh's 
India Birectory, ed. 1841, i. 474. 

SWAMY, SAMMY, s. This word 

i3 a corruption of Skt. sudmin, * Lord.’ 
It is especially used in S. India, in 
two senses: (a) a Hindu idol, especi¬ 
ally applied to those of Siva or Subra- 
manvam; especially, as Sammy, in 
the dialect of the British soldier. 
This comes from the usual Tamil 
pronunciation sdnvi. (b) The Skt. 
word is used by Hindus as a term of 
res}>ectful address, especially to Brah¬ 
mans. 


a.— 

1755.—“Towards the upper end then is 
a dark repository, where they keep their 
Swamxne, that is their chief god."— Ives, 70. 

1794.—“The gold might for us as well 
have been worshipped in the shape of a 
Sawmy at Juggernaut.” — The Indian 
Observer, p. 167. 

1838.—“ The Government lately presented 
a shawl to a Hindu idol, and the Government 
officer . . . was ordered to superintend the 
deliveiy of it ... so he went with the 
shawl in his tonjos, and told toe Bramros 
that they might come and take it, for that 
he would not touch it with his fingers to 
present it to a Swamy.”— Letters from 
Madras, 183. 

b— 

1516.—“These people an commonly called 
Jogues (see JOGBE), and in their own 
speech they an called Zoame, which mean* 
Servant of God."— Barbosa, 99. 

1615.—"Tunc ad suos con versus: Eia 
Brachmaues, inquit, quid vobis videturT 
Illi mir&bundi nihil praetor Suami, StUUBti, 
id est Domine, Domino, retulerunt,’’— 
Jarric, Thes., i. 664. 

8WAMY-H0USB, SAMMY- 
HOUSE, a. An idoLtemplo, of 
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pagoda. The Sammy-house of the 
Delhi ridge in 1857 will not soon 
be forgotten. 

1760.—“The French cavalry were ad¬ 
vancing before their infantry ; and it was 
the intention of Colliaud that his own should 
wait until they came in a line with the 
flanlc-fire of the field-pieces of the Bwamy- 
hOUM.” — Onne, iii. 443. 

1829.—"Here too was a little detached 
Swaaee-house (or chapel) with a lamp 
burning before a little idol.’*— Meta, of Col. 
Mountain, 99. 

1857.—"We met Wilby at the advanced 
post, the ‘ Sammy House,’ within 600 yards 
of the Bastion, it was a curious place for 
three brothers to meet in. The view was 
charming. Delhi is as green as an emerald 
just now, and the Jumma Musjid and Palace 
are beautiful objects, though held by 
infidels."— Letters written during the Siege of 
Delhi, by Hervey Greathed, p. ll2. 

[SWAMY JEWELRY, a A kind 
of gold and silver jewelry, made 
chiefly at Trichinopoly, in European 
shapes covered with grotesque mytho¬ 
logical figures. 

[1880. — " In the characteristic Swami 
work of the Madras Presidency the orna¬ 
mentation consists of figures of the Puranic 
gods in high relief, either beaten out from 
the surface, or affixed to it, whether by 
soldering, or wedging, or screwing them 
on.”— Birdwwd, lndustr. Arts, 152.] 

BWAMY-PAGODA, s. A coin 
formerly current at Madras ; probably 
bo called from the figure of an idol on 
it. Milbum gives 100 Simmy Pagodas 
=110 Star Pagodas. A “ three sw&mi 
pagoda” was a name given to a gold 
com bearing on the obverse the effigy 
of Chenna Keswam Swami (a title of 
Krishna) and on the reverse Lakshmi 
and Rukmini (O.P.B.). 

SWATCH, a This is a marine 
term which probably has various ap¬ 
plications beyond Indian limits. But 
the only two instances of its applica¬ 
tion are both Indian, viz. “ the Swatch 
of No Ground)" or elliptically “The 
Swatch," marked in all the charts just 
off the Ganges Delta, and a space bear¬ 
ing the same name, and probably 
produced by analogous tidal action, off 
the Indus Delta. [The word is not 
to be found in Smyth, Sailor’s Word¬ 
book] * 

1726.—In Valentijn’s first map of Bengal, 
though no name fa applied there is a span# 
m arke d "no ground with 00 raam (fathoms ?) 


1^08. — (Ganges). "There is still one 
other phenomenon.... This is the existence 
of a great depression, or hole, in the middle 
of the Bay of Bengal, known in the charts as 
the ‘Bwateh of No Ground. ’ "—Fermuson, 
on Recent Changes in the Delta of the Ganges, 
tig. Jour. Qeol. Soc., Aug. 1868. 

1877. — (Indus). " This is the famous 
Bwateh of no ground where the lead falls 
at once into 200 fathoms."— Burton, Sind 
Revisited, 21. 

[1878.— “He (Capt. Lloyd, in 1840) 
describes the remarkable phenomenon at 
the head of the Bay of Bengal, similar to 
that reported by Captain Selby off the 
mouths of the Indus, called ‘ the swatch of 
no ground.' It is a deep chasm, open to 
seaward and very steep on the north-west 
face, with no soundings at 250 fathoms.”— 
Markham, Mem. of Indian Surveys, 27.] 

[SWEET APPLE, s. An Anglo- 
Indian corruption of sitdphal, 'the 
fruit of Sita,’ the Musk Melon, Fr. 
Potiron. Cucurbita , moschata (see 

CU8TABD-APPLE).] 

SWEET OLEANDER, s. This is 
in fact the common oleander, Nerium 
odorum, Ait. 

1880.—“Nothing is more charming than, 
even in the upland valleys of the Mahratta 
country, to come out of a wood of all out¬ 
landish trees and flowers suddenly on the 
dry winter bed of some mountain stream, 
grown along the banks, or on the little 
ulets of verdure in mid (shingle) stream, 
with clumps of mixed tamarisk and lovely 
blooming oleander.”— Bird wood, MS. 9. 

SWEET POTATO, s. The root of 
Batatas edulis , Choisy ( Convolvulus Ba¬ 
tatas, L.), N.O. Oonvotvulaceae ; a very 
palatable vegetable, grown in most 
parts of India. Though extensively 
cultivated in America, and in the 
W. Indies, it has been alleged in 
various books (e.g. in Eng. Cyclop. 
Nat. Hist. Section, and in Drury’s 
Useful Plants of India), that the plant 
is a native of the Malay islands. The 
Eng. Cyc. even states that batatas 
is the Malay name. But the whole 
allegation is probably founded in error. 
The Malay names of the plant, as 
given by Crawfurd, are Kaiedek, Ubi 
Java, and Ubi Kastila, the last two 
names meaning 'Java yam,’ and 
'Spanish yam,’ and indicating the 
foreign wjgin of the vegetable. In 
India, at least in the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency, natives commonly call it sfctfiar- 
kana, P.—Ar.. literally ‘ sugar-candy,’ 
a name equally suggesting that it » 
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not indigenous among them. And in 
fact when we turn to Oviedo, we find 
the following distinct statement: 

" are a staple food of the Indians, 

both in the Island of Spegnuola and tn the 
others . . . and a ripe Batata properly 
dressed is just as good as a marchpane twist 
of sugar and almonds, end better indeed. 
. . . When Batatas are well ripened, they 
are often carried to Spain, if the voyage 
be a quiet one; for if there be delay they 
get spoilt at sea. 1 myself have carried 
mem from this city of S. Domingo to the 
city of Avila in Spain, and although they 
did not arrive as good as they should be, 
yet they were thought a great deal of, and 
reckoned a singular and precious kind of 
fruit."—In Ramusio , iii. f. 134. 

It must 1>e observed however that 
several distinct varieties are cultivated 
by the Pacific islanders even as far 
west as New Zealand. And Dr. 
Bretschneider is satisfied that the 
plant is described in Chinese books 
of the 3rd or 4th century, under 
the name of Kan-cku (the first syllable 
=*‘sweet’). See B. on Chin. Botan. 
Wards, p. 13. This is the only good 
argument we have seen for Asiatic 
origin. The whole matter is carefully 
dealt with by M. Alph. De Candolle 
(Origins des Plantes euttive'es, pp. 43-45), 
concluding with the judgment: “Les 
motifs sont beaucoup plus forts, ce me 
semhle, en faveur ae l’origine ameri- 
caine.” 

The “Sanskrit name” Ruktaloo, al¬ 
leged by Mr. Piddington, is worthless. 
Aid is properly an esculent Arum, but 
in moaem use is the name of the 
common potato, and is sometimes nsed 
for the sweet potato. Baktdld, more 
commonly rat-dlU, is in Bengal the 
usual name of the Yam, no doubt 
given first to a highly-coloured kind, 
such as Dioscorea purpurea, for rakt- 
or rat-dlU means simply ‘red potato’; 
a name which might also he well 
applied to the batatas, as it is indeed, 
according to Forbes Watson, in the 
Deccan. There can be little doubt 
that this vegetable, or fruit as Oviedo 
calls it, having become known in 
Europe many years before the potato, 
the latter robbed it of its name, as 
has happened in the case of braiil- 
wood (q.v.). The batata is clearly the 
‘potato^ of the fourth and others of 
the following quotations. [See Watt, 
Eton. Diet . in. 117 seqg.] 

1M9.—-“At this place (in Brail) we bad 
retraahmset of victuals, like fowls and meat 



1540.—“The root which among the Indiana 
of Spsgnuola Island is called Batata, 
the negroes of St, Tborofe (<?. Verde groom 
called Iff name, and they plant it as the chief 
staple of their maintenance; it is of a black 
colour, i.e. the outer skin is so, hut inside 
it is white, and as big as a large turnip, 
with many branchlets; it has the taste of 
a chestnut, but much better.”— Voyage to 
the I. of San Tomi under the Equinoctial, 
Ramimo, i. 117®. 

c. 1550.—“ They have two other aorta of 
roots, one called batata. . . . They gene- 1 
rate windiness, and are commonly cooked 
in the embers. Some say they taste like 
almond cakes, or sugared chestnuts; but in 
my opinion chestnuts, even without sugar, 
are better."— Qirql. Benzoni, Hak. Soo. 86. 

1588.—“Wee met with six tee or seventee 
say les of Canoes full of Sauages, who came 
off to Sea vnto vs, and brought with them 
in their Boatea, Plantans, Cocoa, Potaho- 
rootes, and fresh fish .”—Voyage of Master 
Thomas Candith, Purchqs, i. 66. 

1600. — “The Battataa are somewhat 
redder of colour, and in forme almost like 
Inimam (see YAM), and taste like Earth- 
nuts."—In Pvrchas, ii. 957. 

1615.—“I took a garden this day, and 

E looted it with Pottatoa brought from the 
iquea, a thing not yet planted in Japan. 

1 must pay a toy, or 5 shillings sterling, 
per annum for the garden.”—Cecil’s Diary, 
l. 11. 

1645.—“.. . . pattate; e’est vne racine 
comma naueaux, mais plus longue et de 
couleur rouge et jaune: cela eat de tres- 
bon (joust, mais si l'on en mange souuent, 
ells degouste fort, et est assez venteuae.”— 
Mocquet , Voyages, 83. 

1764.- 

“ There let Potatos mantle o’er the ground. 
Sweet as the cane-juice is the root they 
bear."— Qrainger, Bk. iv. 

SYCE, a. Hind, from Ar. sits. A 
groom. It is the word in universal 
use in the Bengal Presidency. In the 
South horse-keeper is more common, 
and in Bombay a vernacular form of 
the latter, viz. ghorduxtld (see OOBA- 
WALLAH). The Ar. verb, of which 
edit is the participle, seems to be a 
loan-word from Syriac, Mttei, ‘to coax.' 

[1759.—In list of servants’ wages: “Byoa, 
Ba. 2."— In Long, 182.) 

1779.—“The hearer and setae, when they 
returned, came to the place where I was, 
and laid hold of Mr. Duoarell, I took hold 
of Mr. Shea and carried him up. The bearer 
and seise took Mr. Duoarell out. ,mt*- 
Keeble was standing on Ida own house 
looking, and asked, ‘ What ia the matter)* 
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The bearer and seise said to Mr. Keeble, 

' These gentlemen came into the house when 
my master was out.’ "—Evidence on Trial of 
Grand v. Fronds, in Echoes of Old Calcutta, 
230. 

1810.—“ The Syce, or groom, attends hut 
one horse.”— Williamson, V.M. i. 254. 

0.18681— 

“ Tandis quo les qais veillent 
les chiens rodeurs.” 

Leconte de Lisle. 

SYCEE, s. In Cliina applied to 
pure silver bullion in ingots, or shoes 
(q.v.). The origin of the name is said 
to be si (jpron. at Canton sat and «ei)= 
S3*, i.e. ‘ nne silk ’; and we are told by 
Mr. Giles that it is so called because, 
if pure, it may be drawn out into fine 
threads. [Linschoten (1598) speaks of : 
“Peeces of cut silver, in which sort 
they pay and receive all their money ” 
(Hak. Soc. i. 132).] 

1711.—“ Formerly they used to sell for 
Sisee, or Silver full line; but of late the 
Method is alter'd.”— Lockycr, 135. 

SYRAS, CYRUS. See under 
CYBU8. 

SYRIAM, n.p. A place on the 
Pegu R., near its confluence with the 
Rangoon R., six miles E. of Rangoon, 
and very famous in the Portuguese 
dealings with Pegu. The- Burmese 
form is Than-lyeng, but probably the 
Talaing name was nearer that which 
foreigners give it. [See Burma Gazet¬ 
teer, li. 672. Mr. St John (J. R. As. 
Soc., 1894, p. 151) suggests the 
Mwn word sarang or siring , ‘a swing¬ 
ing cradle. 1 ] Syriam was the site of 
an English factory in the 17th century, 
of the history of which little is known. 
See the quotation from Dalrymple 
below. 

1687.—“To Cirion a Port ot Pegu come 
■hips from Mecca with woollon Cloth, 
Scarlets, Velvets, Opium, and such like.”— 
R. Fitch, in Hail. ii. 393. 

1600.—“ I went thither with Philip Brito, 
and in fifteens dayes arrived at Sinan tho 
chiefs Port in Pegu. It is a lamentable 
spectacle to see the bankas of the Riuers set 
with infinite fruit-bearing trees, now ouer- 
whelmed with mines of gilded Temples, 
and noble edifices; the wayes and fields full 
of skulls and bones of wretched Peguans, 
killed or famished, and cast into the River 
in such numbers that the multitude of 
carkasses probibitoth the way and passage 
of ships.'—The Jesuit Andrew Mores, in 
Purehas if. 1748. 


c. 1606.—“ Philip de Brito issued an order 
that a custom-house should be planted at 
Serian (Scrido), at which duties should he 
paid by all the vessels of this State which 
went to trade with the kingdom of Pegu, 
and with the ports of Martavan, Tavay, 
Tenas8orira, ana Juncalon. . . . Now cer¬ 
tain merchants and shipowners from the 
Coast of Coromandel refused obedience, 
and this led Philip de Brito to send a 
squadron of 6 ships and galliots with an 
imposing and excellent force of soldiers on 
board, that they might cruise on the coast 
of Tenasserim, and compel all the vessels 
that they met to come and pay duty at the 
fortress of Serian."— Bocarro, 135. 

1695.—“9th. That the Old house and 
Ground at Syrian, formerly belonging to the 
English Company, may still be continued to 
them, and that they may have liberty of 
building dwelling-houses, and warehouses, for 
the securing their Goods, as shall be neces¬ 
sary, and that more Ground be given them, 
if what they formerly had be not sufficient.” 
Petition presented to the K. of Burma at 
Ava, by Ed. Fleetwood ; in Dalrymple , O.R. 
ii. 374. 

1726. —Zierjang (Syriam) in VaUntijn, 
Choro., &c., 127. 

1727. —“ About 60 Miles to the Eastward 
of China Backaar (see CHINA-BUCKEER) 
is the Bar of Syrian, the only port now open 
for Trade in all the Pegu Dominions. . . . 
It was many Years in Possession of the 
Portngutze, till by their Insolence and Pride 
thoy were obliged to quit it.”— A. Hamilton, 
ii. 31-32; (ed. 1744]. 

SYUD, 8. Ar. rniyid, ‘ a lord.’ The 
designation in India of those who 
cla»m to be descendants of Mahommed. 
But the usage of Saiyid and Sharif 
wiries in different parts of Mahoni- 
medan Asia. [“As a rule (much dis¬ 
puted) the Sayyid is a descendant 
from Mahommed through his grand¬ 
child Hasan, and is a man of the 

S en ; whereas the Sharif derives from 
tusayn and is a man of the sword” 
(Burton, Ar. Nights, iv. 209).] 

1404.—“On this day the Lord played 
at chess, for a great while, with certain 
Zaytes; and Zaytes they call certain men 
who come of the lineage of Mahomad.”— 
Clatijo, § cxiv. ( Markham, p. 141-2). 

1869.—“II y a dans Nude quatre classes 
de musulmans: les Baiylds ou descendants 
de Mahomet par Husain, les Schuikhs ou 
Arabes, nomnxSs vulguirenaent Maures, les 
Pathana ou Afgans, et les Moguls. Ces 
quatrcs classes ont chacune fourni h la 
religion de saints personnages, qui sont 
souvent designfo par ces denominations, et 
par d’autres speciaksasent conaacrfcs h oha- 
cune d’elles, tones que Mir pour les Saiylds, 
KhAn pour les Batirtns, Mind, Beg, AgA, 
et KkwAja pour les Mogols. "—Garvin da 
Tossy, Religion Mus. dans Finds, 22. . 
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(The learned author is mistaken here in 
supposing that the obsolete term Moor was 
in India specially applied to Arabs. It was 
applied, following Portuguese custom, to 
at) Mahommedans.) 


TABASHEER, s. * Sugar of Bam¬ 
boo.’ A siliceous substance sometimes 
found in the joints of the bamboo, 
formerly prized as medicine, [also 
known in India as Bdnslochan or 
BdnskapurV The word is Pers. tabd- 
shir, but that is from the Skt. name 
of the article, tvakkehira, and tavafck- 
shira. The substance is often con¬ 
founded, in name at least, by the old 
Materia Medica writers, with spodium 
and is sometimes called ispodio di 
canna. See Ces. Federici below. Garcia 
De Orta goes at length into this 
subject (f. 193 seqg.). [See SUGAR.] 

c. 1150.—“Tanah (miswritten Bunak) est 
uno jolie villa situfc sur un grand golfe. 
. . . Dans les montagnes onvironnantes 
croissent le . . , kana et 3e . . . tab&shir 
. . . Quant au tdb&chir, on le falsifie en le 
m€langeant avec de la cendre d'ivoire; mais 
le veritable est celui qu’on extrait des 
racines du roseau dit . . . al SharH."— 
Edriei, i. 179. 

1563. — “ And much less are the roots 
of the cane tabaxer; so that aocording to 
both the translations Avicena is wrong; and 
Averrois says that it is charooal from burn¬ 
ing the canes of India, whence it appears 
that he never saw it, since he calls such a 
white substance oharooal.”— Garcia, f. 195v. 

c. 1670.—“II Spodio si congela d’aoqua 
in alcune oanne, e io nho trouato aasai nel 
Pegh quando faoeuo fahrioar la mia caaa.” 
— Get. Federici, in Ramutio, iii. 397. 

1678.—“The Spodium or Tabaxir of the 
Persians . . . was not known to the 
Greeks. 1 ’—A cotta, 295. 

c. 1580.—“Spodium Tabaxir vocant, quo 
nomine vulgus pharmocopoeorum Spodium 
factitiam, quippe metallicum, intefligunt. 
At eruditiores viri eo nomine 1 aery mam 
quondam, ex caudioe arboris prooerae in 
India nasoentis, albicantem, odoratam, 
facultatis refrigeratoriae, et cor maxima 
roborantis itidem intelligent ."—Prosper Al- 
pines, Rerum AEgyptiarum, Lib. III. vii. 

1698.—“... these MmaJm have a certain 
Matter within them, which is (as it were) 
the pith of it ... the Indians call it 
Ascof Mambn, which is as much aa to say, 
as Sugar of Mambu, and is a very deep 
Mediowable tiling modi esteemed, sod 
much sought for by the Arabians, Fenians, 


and Moores, that call it TshaxUr.”—-£t»- 
schaten, p. 104; [Hak. Soe. ii 66], 

1837. — “Allied to these in a botanical 
point of view is Saccharum officinarvm, 
which has needlessly been supposed not to 
have yielded saccharum, or the substance 
known by this name to the ancients; the 
same authors oonjecturing this to be Taba- 
sheer. . . . Considering that this substance 
is pure tiUx } it is not likely to have been 
arranged with the honeys and described 
under the head of repi Zauxapov psXivor.” 
—Royle on the Ant. of Hindoo Medicine, 
p. 83. This confirms-the views expressed 
in the article SUGAR. 

1854.—“In the cavity of these cylinders 
water is sometimes secreted, or, less com¬ 
monly, an opaque white substance, becoming 
opaline when wetted, consisting of a flinty 
secretion, of which the plant invests itself, 
called Tab&aheer, concerning the optical 
properties of which Sir David Brewster has 
made some curious discoveries.” — Engl. 
Cycl. Nat. Hist. Section, article Bamboo. 

TABBY, s. Not Anglo-Indian. A 
kind of watered silk stuff; Sp. and 
Port tabi, ItaL tabino, Fr. tabu, from 
Ar. ’attdbl, the name said to have been 
given to such stuffs from their being 
manufactured in early times in a 
quarter of Baghdad called aVaitddAya; 
and this derived its name from a 
prince of the ’Omaiyad family called 
'Att&b. [See Burton, At. Nights, ii. 
371.] 

12th cent.—“The 'Atthbii/a . . . here are 
made the stuffs, called ’Att&blya, which are 
silks and cottons of divers colours.”— Jbn 
Jubair, p. 227. 

fc. 1220.—“‘Attabi." See under SUC- 
LAT.] 

TABOOT, s. The name applied in 
India to a kind of shrine, or model of 
a Mahommedan mausoleum, of flimsy 
material, intended to represent the 
tomb of Husain at Keroela, which 
is carried in procession during the 
Moharram (see Herklots, 2nd ed. 119 
seqg., and Qarcin de Tasty, Sel. Musulm. 
dans PJnde, 36). [The word is Ar. tab&t. 
a wooden box, coffin.' The term used 
in N. India is ta'xiya (see TAZEEA).] 

[1866.—' “There is generally over the vaul 
in which the corpse is deposited an oblong 
monument of stone or brick (called 'tar- 
keebeh ’) or wood (in which case it is called 
‘taboot’).”— Bane, Mod. Egypt., 6th ed. 
i.299.) 

[TAOK-RAVAN,s. A Utter carried 
on men’s shoulders, used only by royal 
personages. It is Pers. UueKt-mw&n, 
‘ travelling-throne.’ In the. Hindi of 
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Behar the word ia corrupted into 
tartanodn. 

[c.1660.—“. . . several articles of Chinese 
and Japan, workmanship; among which were 
• paltky and a tack-ravan, or travelling 
throne, of exquisite beauty, and much ad¬ 
mired."— Bernier, ed. Constable, 128; in 
870, tact-ravan. 

[1758. — “Mabommed Shah, emperor of 
Hmdostan, seated in a royal litter (takht 
reran, which signifies a moving throne) 
issued from his camp. . . — Manway, 

iv. 169.] 

TAEL, s. This is the trade-name of 
the Chinese ounce, viz.,of a catty 
(q.v.) ; and also of the Chinese money 
of account, often called “ the ounce of 
silver,” but in Chinese called liang. 
The standard liang or tael is, according 
to Dr. Wells Williams,=579*84 grs. 
troy. It was formerly equivalent to a 
string of 1000 tsien, or (according to the 
trade-name) cash (q.v.). The China 
tad used to be reckoned as worth 
6s. 8 d., but the rate really varied with 
the price of silver. In 1879 an article 
in the Fortnightly Review puts it at 
6s. 7 £d. (Sept. p. 362); the exchange 
at Shanghai in London by telegraphic 
transfer, April 13, 1885, was 4«. 9 \d. ; 
[on Oct. 3, 1901, 2a. 7|d.]. The word 
was apparently got from the Malays, 
among whom tail or tahil is the name 
of a weight; and this again, as 
Crawfurd indicates, is probably from 
the India tola (q.v.). [Mr. Pringle 
writes: “Sir H. Yule does not refer 
to such forms as tahe (see below), tales 
(plural in Frye'r’s New Account, p. 210, 
sub Machawo), Taye (see quotation 
below from Saris), tayes (see quota¬ 
tion below from Mocquet), or taey, 
and taeys (Philip’s translation of 
Linschoten, Hak. Soc. i. 149). These 
probably come through the medium 
of the Portuguese, in which the 
final I of the singular tael is changed 
into s in the plural. Such a form as 
taels might easily suggest a singular 
wanting the final s, and from such a 
singular French and English plurals 
of the ordinary type would in turn be 
fashioned” (Imry Ft. St. Geo., 1st ser. 
ii. 120).] 

The Chinese scale of weight, with 
their trade-names, runs : 16 taels “1 
catty, 100 pecnl—133§ Us. 

avoird. Milbnm gives the weights of 
Achin as 4 copangs (see E09ATO)>»1 
0 maoe-1 mayam, 10 ausycm*i 


1 tale (see TAEL), 5 tales =1 buncal, 20 
buncal* ** l catty, 200 catties \ bahar; 
and the catty of Achin as=2 lbs. I oz. 
13 dr. Of these names, mace, tale and 
bahar (qq.v.) seem to be- of Indian 
origin, mayam, bangkal, and kati Malay, 

1540. — “And then three junks which 
were then taken, according to the assertion 
of those who were aboard, had contained 
in silver alone 200,000 taels (taeis), which 
are in our money 800,000 cruzadus, besides 
much else of value with which they were 
freighted."— Pinto, cap. xxxv. 

1598. —“A Tael is a full ounce and a 
halfe Portingale weight."— Linschoten, 44; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 149]. 

1599. —“Eat et ponderis genus, quod Tael 
vocant in Malacca. Tael unum in Malacca 
pendet 16 maaas ."—De Bry, ii. 64. 

„ “Four hundred cashes make a 
cowpan (see K0BAN6). Foure eowpans 
are one mas. Foure wastes make a Ptmaw 
(see PABDAO). Four Perdavt make a 
Tayel."— Capt. T. Davis, in Purchas, i. 128. 

c. 1608.—“Bexar stones are thus bought 
by the Taile . . • which is one Ounce, and 
the third part English.”— Saris, in do., 392. 

1613.—“A Taye is five shillinge sterling.** 
—Saris, in do. 869. 

1643.—“ Lea Portugais sont fort deaireux 
de ces Chinois pour esclaves . , . il y a dee 
Ghinois faicts h ce meatier . . . quand ils 
voyent quelque beau petit garcon ou fille 
. . . les enleuent par force et les cachent 
. . . puis viennent sur la Hue de la mer, 
ou ils sfauent quo sont les traflquans h qui 
ils les vendent 12 et 15 tayes chacun, qui est 
enulron 25 eseus."— Mocquet, 342. 

c. 1656.—“Vn Religieux Chinois qui a 
eatd surpris auec des femmes de deb&uche 
. . . l’on a peref le col avec vn fer chaud; 
h ce fer est attach^ vne chaiane de fer 
d’enuiron dix brasses qu’il est obligd de 
traisner jusques h ce qu’il ait apportd au 
Couuent trento theyls d'argent qu’il faut 

? u’il amasse en demandant l’aumosna."— 
n Tkeoenot, Divers Voyages, ii. 67. 

[1683. — “The abovesaid Musk weyes 
Cattee 10: tahe 14: Mas 03. . . .— 
Pringle, Diary Ft. St. Oeo., 1st ser. ii. 34.] 

TAHSEELDAB, s. The chief 
(pative) revenue officer of a subdivision 
(tahsll, conf. Pergtumah, Talook) of a 
district (see ZOLAS). Hind, from 
Pen. tajisilddr, and that from Ar. 
tafysil, ‘collection.’ This is a term 
of the Mahommedan administration 
which we have adopted. It appears 
by the quotation from Williamson, 
that the term was formerly employed 
in Calcutta to designate the cash- 
keeper in a firm or private establish¬ 
ment, but this me j» long obsolete- 
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[Possibly there was a confusion with 
ta&vllddr, * a cashier.*] 


[1772. — "Tahslldar, or Sezatenu/, an 
officer employed for a monthly salary to 
eolleot the revenues."— Glossary, in Verelst, 
View qf Bengal, s.v.] 

1799. —“. . . He (Tippoo) divided his 
countr y in to 37 Provinces under Dewana 
(see DEWAUN) . • . and he subdivided 
these again into 1025 inferior districts, 
having each a Tlaheldar." — Letter of 
Munro, in Life, i. 215. 


1808.—“. . . he continues to this hour 
tehsildar of the petty pergunnah of Sheo- 
pore ."—Fifth Report, M3. 


1810.—“. . . the sircar, or tnsseeldar 
(cash-keeper) receiving one key, and the 
master retaining the other."— n'illiumson, 
V.M. i. 209. 


[1826.—. . I told him . . . that 1 was 
. . . the bearer of letters to his head col¬ 
lector or T.buseeldam (sic) there."— Ran- 
durang Mari, ed. 1873, i. 155.] 


TAILOR-BIRD, ». ■ This bird is so 
called from the fact that it is in the 
habit of drawing together “one leaf 
or more, generally two leaves, on each 
aide of the nest, and stitches them 
together with cotton, either woven by 
itself, or cotton thread picked up; 
and after putting the thread through 
the leaf, it makes a knot at the end 
to.fix it" ( Jerdon ). It is Orthrotomos 
longicauda , Gmelin (sub-fam. Dry- 
motcinae). 

[1813.—“Equally curious in the structure 
of its nest, and far superior (to the baya) in 
the variety and elegance of its plumage, is 
the tailor-bird of Hindostan" (here follows 
a description of its nest).— Forbes, Or. Mem., 
2nd ed. i. 33.] 

1883.—“Clear and loud above all . . . 
sounds the to-whee, to-whee, to-whee of 
the tailor-bird, a most plain-looking little 
greenish thing, but a skilful workman and a 
very Beacoiufleld in the matter of keeping 
its own counsel. Aided by its industrious 
spouse, it will, when the monsoon comes 
on, spin cotton, or Bteal thread from the 
dunee, and sew together two broad leaves 
of the laurel in the pot on your very door¬ 
step, and when it has warmly lined the bag 
eo lona«d it will bring up therein a large 
family of little tailors." — Tribes on My 
Frontier, 145. 

TAJ, s. Pers. tdj, ‘a crown.’ The 
most famous and beautiful mausoleum 
fa Asia; the Tdi Mahal at Agra, 
erected by Sh&h Janan oyer the burial- 
place of his favourite wife Mumt&z-i- 
Mahal ('Ornament of the Palace*) 
Bantt Regain. 


1663.—-“I shall not stay to discourse of 
the Monument of JBtbar, because what¬ 
ever beauty is there, is found in a far higher 
degree in that of Taj Mebale, which f am 
now going to describe to you . . . judge 
whether I had reason to my that the 
Mausoleum, or Tomb of Taj-Hehsle, ia 
something worthy to be admired. For my 
part 1 do not yet well know, whether I am 
somewhat infected still with Indianisme; 
but I must needs say, that I believe it cueist 
to be reckoned amongst the Wonders of the 
World. . . . ” — Bernier, E.T. 94-96; [ed. 
Constable, 293]. 

1665.—“Of all the Monuments that are 
to be seen at Agra, tbat of the Wife of Cha- 
Jehan is the most magnificent; she caus’d 
it to be set up on purpose near the Tasi- 
nuican, to which all strangers must come, 
that they should admire it. The Tastmaoan 
[? Taj-i-mukSm, ‘ Place of the Taj ’] is a great 
Bazar, or Market-place, comprised of six 
great courts, all encompass’d with Portico's ; 
under which there are Warehouses for Mer¬ 
chants. . . . Hie monument of this Begmn 
or Sultaness, stands on the East side of the 
City. ... I saw the beginning and com 
pleating of this great work, that cost two 
and twenty yean labour, and 20,000 men 
always at work.”— Tavernier, E.T. ii. 50; 
[ed. Ball, i. 109]. 

1856.- 

“ But far beyond compare, the glorious Taj, 

Been from old Agra’s towering battlements. 

And mirrored clear in Jumna's silent 
stream; 

Sun-lighted, like a pearly diadem 

Set royal on the melancholy brow 

Of withered Hindostan; but, when the 
moon 

Dims the white marble with a softer light, 

Like some queened maiden, veilea in 
dainty lace, 

And waiting for her bridegroom, stately, 
pale, 

But yet transcendent in her loveliness.” 

The Banyan Tree , 

TALAING, n.p. The name by 
which the chief race inhabiting Pegu 
(or the Delta of the Irawadi) is known, 
to the Burmese. The Talaings were 
long the rivals of the Burmese, alter¬ 
nately conquering and conquered, but 
the Burmese have, on the whole, so 
long predominated, even in the Delta, 
that the use of the Talaing language 
is now nearly extinct in Pegu proper* 
though it is still spoken in Martaban, 
and among the descendants of emi¬ 
grants into Siamese territory. We 
have adopted the name from the 
Burmese to designate the race, but 
their own name for their people is' 
Men or Miln (see XONB). 

Sir Arthur Phayre has regarded, the 
name Talaing as almost undoubtedly 
a form of TwJagik The reasons given 
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&re plausible, and may be briefly 
stated in two extracts from bis Essay 
On the History of Pegu (J. As. Soc. 
Beng. t voL xlii. Pt. i.): “The names 

? 'iven in the histories of Tha-htun and 
egu to the first Kings of those cities 
are Indian; but they cannot be ac¬ 
cepted as historically true. The 
countries from which the Kings are 
said to have derived their origin . . . 
may be recognised as Karndta, Kalinga, 
Venga and Vizianagaram .. . probably 
mistaken for the more famous Vijay- 
anagar. . . . The word Talingdna never 
occurs in the Peguan histories, but 
only the more ancient name Kalinga” 
(op. cit. pp. 32-33). “The early settle¬ 
ment of a colony or city for trade, on 
the coast of KAmanya by settlers from 
T&lingdna, satisfactorily accounts for 
the name Tal&ing, by which the 
people of Pegu are known to the 
Burmese and all peoples of the west. 
But the Peguans call themselves by 
a different name . . . Mun, Mvmn, 
or Mon "(ibid. p. 34). 

Prof. Forchhammer, however, who 
has lately devoted much labour to the 
study of Taking- archaeology and 
literature, entirely rejects this view. 
He states that prior to the time of 
Alompra’s conquest of Pegu (middle 
of 18th century) the name Taking 
was entirely unknown as an appella¬ 
tion of the Muns, and that it nowhere 
occurs in either inscriptions or older 
palm-leaves, and that by all nations 
of Further India the people in question 
is known by names related to either 
Mun or Pegu. He goes on: “ The 
word ‘Taking' is the term by which 
the Muns acknowledged their total 
defeat, their being vanquished and 
the skves of their Burmese conqueror. 
They were no longer to bear the name 
of Muns or Peguans. Alompra stigma¬ 
tized them with an appellation sugges¬ 
tive at once of their submission and 
disgrace. Taking means” (in the 
Mun knguage) “‘one who is trodden 
under foot, a slave.’ . . . Alompra 
could not have devised more effec¬ 
tive means to extirpate the national 
consciousness of a people than by 
burning their books, forbidding the 
use of their language, and by substi¬ 
tuting a term of abject reproach for 
the name under which they had 
maintained themselves for nearly 2000 
veers in the marine provinces of 
Burma. The similarity of the two 


words ‘Taking* and ‘Telincana’ is 
purely accidental; and all deauctions, 
historical or etymological.. . from the 
resembknce . . . must necessarily be 
void ab initio ” (Notes on Early Hist, 
and Geog. of Br. Burma, Pt. ii. pp. 
11-12, Rangoon, 1884). 

Here we leave the question. It is 
not clear whether Prof. F. gives the 
story of Alompra as a historical fact, 
or as a probable explanation founded 
on the etymology. Till this be clear 
we cannot say that we are altogether 
satisfied. But the fact that we have 
been unable to find any occurrence of 
Talaing earlier than Symes’s narrative 
is in favour of his view. 

Of the relics of Taking literature 
ahnost nothing is known. Much is to 
be hoped from the studies of Prof. 
Forchhammer himself. 

There are linguistic reasons for con¬ 
necting the Talaing or Mun people 
with the so-called Kolarian tribes of 
the interior of India, but tbe point is 
not yet a settled one. [Mr. Baines 
notes* coincidences between tbe Mon 
and Munda languages, and accepts 
the connection of Taking with Telinga 
(Census Report, 1891, i. p. 128).] 

1795.—“The present King of the Birmans 
. . . has abrogated some severe {>en&l laws 
imposed by his predecessors on the Taliens, 
or native Feguers. Justice is now impar¬ 
tially distubuted, and the only distinction 
at present between a Birman and a Tftlien, 
consists in the exclusion' of the latter from 
places of public trust and power."— Symes, 

TALAPOIN, s. A word used by 
the Portuguese, and after them by 
French and other Continental writers, 
as well as by some English travellers 
of the 17th century, to designate the 
Buddhist monks of Ceylon and tbe 
Indo-Chinese countries. The origin 
of the expression is obscure. Mon¬ 
seigneur Pallegoix, in his Desc. du 
Royaume Thai ou Siam (ii. 23) says: 
“ Les Europeens les ont appelAs tala- 
poins, probablement du nom de 
I’dventail qu'ils tiennent h la main, 
lequel s’appelle talapat, qui signifie 
feuille de palmier .” Childers gives 
Talapannam, Pali, ‘a leaf used in 
writing, &c.’ This at first sight seems 
to have nothing to support it except 
similarity of sound; but the quota¬ 
tions from Pinto throw some possible 
light, and afford probability to this 
origin, which is also accepted by 
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Koeppen (Rel, des Buddhas, i. 331 
note k and by Bishop Bigandet (J. Ind. 
Archip. iv. 220V [Others, however, 
derive it from Pegjuan Tilapoin , tala 
(not tila), ‘lord,’ poin, ‘wealth. 1 ] 

e. 1554.—“... htta procissfio . . . na qual 
se affirmou . . . qua huU> quarenta mil Sa- 
cerdotes . . . doa quaes muytos tinbSo dif- 
ferentes dignidades, coma erio Grepos (?), 
Talagrepos, Rolins, Neepois , Jficos, Sacarcus 
e Ohanfarauhos, os quaes tod as pelas vesti- 
duras, da qua hiSo ornados, e pelas divisas, 
e insignias, out lemrilo nas maos, se conheci&o, 
quaes erSc nuno, a quaes erSo outros.”— F. 
M. Pinto, ch. clx. Thus rendered by Cogan: 
“A Procession ... it was the common 
opinion of all, that in this Procession were 
40,000 Priests . . . most of them were of 
different dignities, and called Grepos, T&1&- 
grepoi (Ac.). Now by the ornaments they 
wear, as also by the devices and ensigns 
which they carry in their hands, they may 
be distinguished.”—p. 218. 

„ “O Chaubainha lhe mandou hfla 
carta por hum seu Qrepo Talapoy, roligioso 
jd de idade de oitenta annos Pinto, ch. 
cxlix. By Cogan: “The Chanbinhaa sent 
the King a Letter by one of his Priests that 
was fourscore years of age.”— Cogan, 199. 

[1566.—“Talapoina.” See under COS- 

MlN.] 

o. 1583.—“. . . Si veggono le case di 
legno tutte derate, et ornate di bellissimi 
gi&rdini fatti alia loro vsanza, nelio quali 
nabitano tutti i Talapoi. che sono i loro 
Frati, che stanno a gouemo del Pagodo."— 
Gasparo Balbi, f. 96. 

1586.—“There are . . . many good houses 
for the Tallapoies to preach in. —if. Filch, 
in Hakl, ii. 93. 

1597.—“ The Talipots persuaded the Ian- 
t/omon,(brother to the King of Pegu, to vsurpe 
the Kingdome, which he refuaecf, pretending 
his Oath. They replied that no Religion 
hindered, if he placed his brother in the 
Vdhat, that is, a Golden Throne, to be adored 
of the people for a God."— Nicolas Pimenta, 
in Purchas, ii. 1747. 

1612.—“There are in all those kingdoms 
many persons belonging to different Religious 
Orders; one of which in Pegu they call Tala- 
poll .’’—Couto, V. vi. 1. 

1659. — “ Whilst we looked on these 
temples, wherin these horrid idols sat, there 
came the Aracan Talpooya, or Priests, and 
fell down before the idols.”— Walter Schulze, 
1 {risen, 77. 

1689. — “ SMI vous arrive de former la 
bouche aux Talapoina et de raettre on Evi¬ 
dence leurs erreurs, ne vous attendee qu'h 
lee avoir pour ennomia implacable*.”— Lett. 
Mif. xxv. 64. 

1690. —“Their Religious they call Tala¬ 
poi, who ara not unlike mendicant Fryers, 
living upon the Alms of the People, and so 
highly venerated by them that they would 
be afe -i to drink the Water wherein they 
wash their Hands."— Ovingtan, 592. 


1696.—“. . . h permettre 1'entrEe de son 
royaume aux Talapoina.”—La Bruyire, 
Caraetires, ed. Jouast, 1881, ii. 305. 

1725.—“This great train is usually closed 
by the Priests or Tldapoia and Musicians.” 
— ValetUijn, v. 142. 

1727.—“The other Sects are taught by 
the Talapoina, who . . . preach up Morality 
to bo the best Guide to human life, and 
affirm that a good life in this World can 
only recommend us in the next to have onr 
Souls transmigrated into the Body of some 
innocent Beast.”— A. Hamilton, i. 151; [ed. 
1744, i. 152J. 

,, “The great God, whose Adoration 
is left to their Tallapoies or Priests.”— 
Ibid. ii.; [ed. 1744, ii. 54]. 

1759.—“When asked if they believed the 
existence of any Scpkrior Bbino, they (the 
Carianners (Carens)) replied that the 
BOraghmahs and Pegu Tallopins told them 
so.”—Letter in Dalrytnple, Or. Rep. i. 100. 

1766. — “Andrt Des Couches. Combien 
avez-vous do soldats ! Croutrf. Quatre- 
vingt-mille, fort mEdiocrement payEs. A. 
des C. Et de talapOlns ? Or. Cent vingt 
mille, tous faineans et trfcs riches. II art 
vrai que dans la demifere guerre nous avona 
EtE bien battus; mais, en rEcompenso, nos 
talapoina ont fait trfes grando chere,” Ac.— 
Voltaire, Dial. xxii. Andrt Des Couches d 
Siam. 

c. 1818.—“ A certain priest or Talapoin 
conceived an inordinate affection for a 
garment of an elegant shape, which he 
possessed, and which he diligently preserved 
to prevent its wearing out. He died without 
correcting his irregular affection, and im¬ 
mediately becoming a louse, took up hia 
abode in hia favourite garment.”— Sanger - 
rnano, p. 20. 

1880.— “The Phongyies (Poongee), or 
Buddhist Monks, sometimes called Tala- 

S oina, a name given to them, and intro- 
uced into Europe by the Portuguese, from 
their carrying a fan formed of t&la-put, or 
palm-leaves.”— Saty. Rev., Feb. 21, p. 266, 
quoting Bp. Bigandet, 

T AT. TIP., 3. Tam. tdli. A small 
trinket of gold which is fastened by 
a string round the neck of a married 
woman in S. India. It may be a 
curious question whether the word 
may not be an adaptation from the 
Ar. tahlil, “qui signifie proprement: 
prononcer la formnle id tldha Hid 
* Udh . . . . Cette formule, dcrite sur 
nn morceau de papier, servait d’anni- 
lette . . . le tout dtait renferm4 
dans un 4tui auquel on donnait le nom 
de tahlil" ( Dozy As Engelmann , 346). 
These Mahommedan tahlils yere worn 
by a band, and were the origin of the 
Span, word tali, *a baldrick.' [But 
the take is a Hindu, not a Manom- 
medan ornament, and there seems po 
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doubt that it takes its name from Skt. 
tdla, ‘the palmyra’ (see TALIPOT), 
it Wing the original practice for 
women to wear this leaf dipped in 
saffron-water (Mad. Gloss , s.v. Logan , 
Malabar , i. 134).] The Indian word 
appears to occur first in Abraham 
Rogerius, but the custom is alluded 
to by early writers, e.g. Gonvea, Synodo , 
f. 43v. 


1651. — “So the Bridegroom takes this 
Tali, and ties it round the neck of his 
bride.”— Rogeriw, 45. 

1672.—“Among some of the Christiana 
there is also an evil custom, that they for 
the greater tightening and fast-making of 
the marriage bond, allow the Bridegroom 
to tie a TaU or little band round the Bride’s 
neck; although in my time this was as 
much as possible denounced, seeing that it 
is a custom derived from Heathenism.”— 
Baldaeus, Xeylon (German), 408. 


1674.—“The bridegroom attaches to the 
neck of the bride a line from which hang 
three little pieces of gold in honour of the 
three gods: and this they call Tale ; and it 
is the sign of being a married woman."— 
Faria y Sousa, Asia Port., ii. 707. 

1704. — “ Praetcrea, quum moris hujus 
Regionis sit, ut infantes sex vel septem 
annorum, interdum etiam in teneriori aetate, 
ex genitorum consensu, matrimonium in¬ 
dissoluble de praesenti contrahant, per 
impositionem Talii, seu aureae tesserae 
nuptialis, uxoris collo pensilis : missionariis 
mandamus ne hujusmodi irrita matrimonia 
inter Christianos fieri permittant.”— t)ecree 

? f Card. Tournon, in Norbert, Mem. Hist. i. 
55. 


1726.—“ And on the betrothal day the 
TaU, or bride’s betrothal band, is tied round 
her neck by the Bramin . . . and this she 
must not untie in her husband’s life.”— 
Valentijn, Choro. 51. 

[1813.—". . . tho tali, which is a ribbon 
with a gold head hanging to it, is held 
ready ; and, being shown to the company, 
some prayers apd blessings are pronounced ; 
after which the bridegroom takes it, and 
hangs it about the bride's neck.”— Forbes, 
Or. Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 312.] 


T ALIAS, TARRYAR, s A 

watchman (8. India). Tam. tatdiydri, 
[from talai, ‘ head,’ a chief watchman], 

1680.—“The Peons and Tarrysrs sent in 
quest of two soldiers who had deserted . . . 
returned with answer that they could not 
light of them, whereupon the Peons were 
burned cut of service, but upon Verona’s 
iutefbession were taken'in again and fined 
each one month’s pay, and to repay the 
money paid them for Battee (see BATTA); 
also the Pedda Naigu was fined in like 
manner for his tUmn .”-Fort St. Ota. 
Chums., Feb. 10. In Motet and Bats., 
Madras, 1873, No. III. p. 3. 


1693.—“ Taliars and Peons appointed to 
watch the Black Town. . . .’’—In Wheeler, 
i. 267. 

1707.—“ Resolving to march 250 soldiers, 
200 talliars, and 200 peons.”— Ibid. ii. 74. 

[1800.—“In every village a particular 
officer, called Tolliari, keeps watch at night, 
and is answerable for all that may be stolen. 

— Buchanan, Mysore, i. 3.] 

TALIPOT, s. The great-leaved 
fan-palm of S. India and Ceylon,. 
Corypha umbraculifera, L. The name, 
from Skt. tdla-pattra, Hind, t<Updt t 
4 leaf of the tdla tree,’ properly applies, 
to the leaf of such a tree, or to the 
smaller leaf of the palmyra (Borassvs 
flabelliformis\ U9ed for many purposes, 
e.g. for slips to write on, to make fans 
and umbrellas, &c. See OLLAH, PAL¬ 
MYRA, TALAPOIN. Sometimes we 
find the word used for an umbrella, 
but this is not common. The quota¬ 
tion from Jordanus, though using no 
name, refers to this tree. [Arrian 
says: “These trees were called in 
Indian speech tala , and there grew on 
them, as there grows at the tops of 
the palm-trees, a fruit resembling’ 
balls of wool” ( Indiha , vii.).] 

c. 1328.—“ In this India are certain trees 
which have leaves so big that five or six men 
can very well stand under the shade of one 
of them.’’— Fr. Jordanus, 29-30. 

c. 1430.—“These leaves are used in this 
country for writing upon instead of paper, 
And in rainy weather are carried on tho 
head as a covering, to keep off the wet 
Three or four persons travelling together 
can be covered by one of these leaves 
stretched out.” And again : “ There is 
also a tree called tal, the leaves of which 
are extremely large, and upon which they 
write.”— N. Conti, in India in the XV. Cent, 
7 and 13. 

1672. “ Talpeti or sunshades.” — Bal¬ 
daeus, Dutch ed., 102. 

1681.—“There are three other trees that 
must not be omitted. The first is Talipot. 

. . .’’—Anar, 15. 

„ “ They (the priests) have the honour 
of canying the Tallipat with the broad 
end over their heads foremost; which none 
bat the King does.”— Ibid. 74. [See TALA¬ 
POIN.] 

1808.—“The talipot tree . . . affords a 
prodigious leaf, impenetrable to sun or rain, 
and large enough to shelter ten mam. It is 
a natural umbrella, and it of as eminent 
service in that country as a great-ooat tree 
would be in this. A leaf of me talipot-tree 
is a tent to the soldier,, a paraesC to the 
traveller, and a book to. the scholar.”— 
Sydney Smith, Works, 8xd ed. fit. 15. 
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1874.—“. . . dans 1m embrasures ... 
s’4talaientdMbananiers,dee talllpota. ..." 
-Frans, Sovveniri d'un Cotas/ue, eh. iv. 

1881.— “The lofty head of the talipot 
palm . . . the proud queen of the tribe in 
Ceylon, towera above the scrub on every aide. 
Ita trunk Ur perfectly straight and white, 
like a slender marble column, and often more 
than 100 feet high. Each of the fans that 
compose the crown of leaves cpvers a semi¬ 
circle of from 12 to 16 feet radius, a surface 
of 160 to 200 square feet.”— Haeckel's Visit to 
Ceylon, E.T. p. 129. 

TALISMAN, s. This word is used 
by many medieval and post-medieval 
writers for what we should now call 
a moollah, or the like, a member of 
the Mahommedan clergy, so to call 
them. It is doubtless the corruption 
of some Ar. term, but of what it is not 
easy to say. Qu. taldmiza, ‘ disciples, 
students’? [See Burton, At. Nights, 
ix. 165.] On this Prof. Robertson 
Smith writes : “ I have got some fresh 
light on your Talisman. 

“ W. Bedwell, the father of English 
Arabists, in his Catalogue of the 
Chapters of the Turkish Alkoran, pub¬ 
lished (1615) along with the Momm- 
medis Impost urae, and Arabian Trudy - 
man, has the following, quoted from 
Postellus de Orbis Concordia, i. 13 
'Haec precatio (the fdtiha) illis» est 
communis ut nobis dominica: et ita 
quibusdum ad battologiam usque re 
citatur ut centies idem, aut duo aut 
tria vocabula repetant dicendo, Al- 
hamdu lillah, hatndu lillah, hamdu 
lillah, et cetera ejus vocabula eodem 
modo. Idque facit in publics, oratione 
Taalima, id est sacnficulus, pro his 
qui negligenter orant ut aiunt, ut ea 
repititione suppleat eorum erroribus 
.... Quidam medio in campo tam 
assidufe, ut defessi considant; alii cir- 
cummrando corpus,’ etc. 

“Here then we have a form with 
out the », and one which from the 
vowels seem to be Mima, ‘a very 
learned man.’ This, owing to the in¬ 
fluence of the guttural, would sound 
in modem pronunciation nearly as 
Taalima. At the same time Mima is 
not the name of an office, and prayers 
on behalf of others can be undertaken 
by any one who receives a mandate, 
and is paid for them; so it is very 
possible that Postellu$ who was an 
Arabic scholar, made the pointing suit 
his idea of the word meant, ana that 
the real word is fohfms, a shortened 


form, recognised by Jawhari, and other 
lexicograpiiers, of tal&midh, ‘dis¬ 
ciples/ That students should turn a 
penny by saying prayers for otheTsis 
very natural.” This, therefore, con¬ 
firms our conjecture of the origin. 

1338.—“ They treated me civilly, and aet 
me in front of their mosque during their 
Easter; at which mosque, on account of its 
being their Easter, there were assembled 
from divers quarters a number of their 
Cadini, Le. of their bishops, and of their 
Talismanl, Le. of their priests.”—Letter of 
Friar Pascal, in Cathay, ax., p. 235. 

1471.— “In quests dtth fe vna foam 
d’acqua nel modo di vna fontana, la qual* fe 
guardata da quelli suoi Thalassimani, dob 
preti; quest’ acqua dicono cbe ha gran 
verth contra la lebra, e contra le caualette.” 
—Oiotafa Barbara, in Ramusio, ii. f. 107. 
1535.- 

“ Non ri sarebbo pih confusions 
S’a Damasco il Soldaln desso l’assalto; 

Un muover d’arme, un correr di persons 
E di talacimannl un gridar d’alto.” 

Ariosto, xviii. 7. 

1554.—“ TalismAnnos habent hominum 
genus templorum ministerio dicatum. . . .” 
Bunbtij. Epistola. i. p. 40. 

c. 1590.—“Vt Talismans!, qui sintcom- 
modius intelligatur: sciendum, certos esse 
gradus Mahumetanis eorum qui legum 
apud ipsos periti sunt, et partim jus dicunt, 
partim legem iuterpretantur. Ludovlous 
Bassanus ladrensis in buno modum com- 
parat eos cum nostris Ecdesiasticis. . . . 
Afuphtim dicit esse inter ipsos instar vel 
Papae nostro, vel Patriarcbae Graecorum. 

. . . Huic proximi sunt Cadiletcheri. . . . 
Bassanus hos cum Arcbiepiscopis nostris 
com parat. Sequuntur Gaaij . . . locum 
obtinent Episcopi. Secundum bos sunt eis 
Hoggins,* qui seniores dicun tur, vt Graecis 
et nostris Presbyteri. Excipiunt Hoggins 
Talismani, sen PresbyterosDiaconi. vttimi 
sunt Derviai!, qui Calogeria Graecorum, 
monachis nostris respondent. Talismanl 
Mahumetanis ad precos interdiu et noctu 
quinquis excitant. ’ — Leunelavius, Annates 
Sultanorum Othmanidarum, ed. 1650, 414. 

1610.—“Some bauing two, some fours, 
some size adioyning turrets, exceeding high, 
and exceeding slender: tarrast aloft on the 
outside like the maine top of a ship . . . 
from which the Talismanni with elated 
voices (for they vse no bels) do congregate 
the people. . . ."—Sandyt, p. 31. 

c. 1630.—“ The Fylalli converse most in 
the Alcoran. The bcruuri are wandering 
wolves in sheepes olothing. The Talla- 
yiswii regard the houres of prayer by 
turning the 4 bour’d glasse. The Muyenui 


* Hoggiae is of course Khwijas (see COjAk Bat 
in theB. Museum than is s copy of Leunclavius, 
ed. of 1588. with MS. autograph remarks, by 
Joseph Soauger; and on the weed in qae^taa M 
notes as its orteia 0n Arabic characters): “Ag* 
ja(() Disputatio —which is manifestly erroneous, 
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one from the tope of Mosques, battologuia* 
ing Llala Hyllma."— Sir T. Herbert,W7 ; 
[and see ed. 1677, p. 323]. 

1678.—"If he can read like a Clerk a 
Chapter out of the Alcoran ... he shall 
be crowned with the honour of being a 
Mullah or Talmas. . . .”— Fryer, 368. 

1687.—“. . . It is reported by the Turks 
that . . . the victorious Sultan . . . went 
with all Magnificent pomp and solemnity 
to pay his thanksgiving and devotions at 
the church of Sancta Sophia; the Magnifi¬ 
cence so pleased him, that he immediately 
added a yearly Rent of 10,000 zechins to the 
former Endowments, for the maintenance of 
Tiwmmm or Priests, Doc tours of their Law, 
Talismans and others who continually at¬ 
tend there for the education of youth. . . .” 
—Sir P. Jiycaut, Present State of the Ottoman 
Empire , p. 54, 

TALIYAMAR, s. Sea-Hind, for 
‘cut-water.’ Port, talhamar. — Roebuck. 


TALLICA, s. Hind, from Ar ta'- 
likah. An invoice or schedule. 

e 

1682.—“. . . that he . . . would send 
another Droga (Daroga) or Customer on 
purpose to take our Tallicas." — Hedges, 
Diary, Dec. 26; [Hak. Soc. i. 60. Also see 

under KUZZANNA}. 


TALOOK, s. This word, Ar. ta'al- 
luk , from root ’alak, 1 to hang or 
depend,’ has various 'shades of mean¬ 
ing in different parts of India. In 
S. and W. India it is the subdivision 
of a district, presided over as regards 
revenue matters by a tahseeldax. In 
Bengal it is applied to tracts of pro¬ 
prietary land, sometimes not easily 
distinguished from Zemin daries, anti 
sometimes subordinate to or dependent 
on Zemindars. In the N.W. Prov. 
and Oudh the ta’alluk is an estate the 
profits of which are divided between 
different proprietors, one being supe¬ 
rior, the other inferior (see TALOOK- 
DAR). Ta’alluk is also used in Hind, 
for ‘department’ of administration. 


1885. — “ In October, 1779, the Dacca 
Council were greatly disturbed in their 
minds by the appearance amongst them of 
John Doe, who was then still in his prime. 
One Chundermonee demised to John Doe 


and bis assigns certain 'lands in the per- 
gunna Bullera . . . whereupon George ill., 
by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the 
Faith, and so forth, commanded the Sheriff 
of Calcutta to give John Doe possession. 
At this Mr. Bhakspeare burst into fury, 
and in language which must have surprised 
John Doe, proposed ‘that a seeawul be ap¬ 
pointed for the collection of Fatparrah 


'•look, with directions to pay the same 


into Bullera outohenry.’ ’’—Sir J. Stephen. 
Nune&mar and Impey, li. 159-60. A sasAwal 
is “an officer specially appointed to collect 
the revenue of an estate, from the manage¬ 
ment of which the owner or farmer has been 
removed."—( Wilson). 

TALOOKDAR, a Hind, from 
Pers. ta'allukddr , ‘the holder of a 
ta’allnk* (see TALOOK1 in either of the 
senses of that worn; i.e. either & 
Government officer collecting the 
revenue of a ta’alluk (though in this 
sense it is probably now obsolete 
everywhere), or the holder of an estate 
so designated. The famous Talookdars 
of Oudh are large landowners, possess¬ 
ing both villages of which they are 
sole proprietors, and other villages, in 
which there are subordinate holders, 
in which the Talookdar is only the 
superior proprietor (see Carnegie, Ka- 
chari Technicalities). 

[1769.—“. . . inti cements are frequently 
employed by the Talookdars to augment 
the concourse to their lands."— Verelst, View 
of Bengal, App. 233. In his Glossary he 
defines “ Talookdar, the Zemeen-dar of a 
small district.''] 

TAMARIND, s. The pod of the 
tree which takes its name from that 
product, Tamttrindus indica, L., N.O. 
Leguminosae. it is a tree cultivated 
throughout India and Burma for the 
sake of the acid pulp of the pod, which 
is laxative and cooling, forming a most 
refreshing drink in fever. The tree is 
not believed by Dr. Brandis to be in¬ 
digenous in India, but is supposed to 
be so in tropical Africa. Tne origin 
of the name is curious. It is Ar. 
tamur-u'l-Hind, ‘date of India,’ or 
perhaps rather in Persian form, tamar- 
i-Hindi. It is possible that the 
original name may have been thamar, 
‘fruit’ of India, rather than Umar, 
‘ date.’ 

1298.—“When they have taken a mer¬ 
chant vessel, they force the merchants to 
swallow a stuff called Tamarind!, mixed 
in sea-water, which produces a violent 
purging .”—Marco Polo, 2nd ed., ii. 383. 

c. 1335.—“ L’arbre appell hammar, e’est 
h dire al-tamar-al-Bindi, est an arbre 
sauvage qui couvre les montagnes.”— 
Mas<Uik-al-dbfar, in Not. et Ext. xiii, 175. 

1563.—“ It is called in Malavar puli, and 
in Guzerat ambili, and this is the name they 
have among all the other people of thw 
India; and the Arab calls it tamsfindi, 
because tamar, as you well know, is our 
tamara, or, as the Castilians say, datil fis. 
date! so that tamarindl are ‘dates of 
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India’; and thin was because tbe Arabs 
eould not think of a name more appropriate 
on acoount of its baring stones inside, and 
not because either tbe tree or the fruit had 
any resemblance. " — Garcia, f. 200. [Puli is 
the Malayfil. name; ambilii is probably Hind. 
imli, Skt. anUUcA, ‘ the tamarind.’] 
o. 1580.—“ In febribus verb pestilentibus, 
atque omnibus aliis ex putridis, exurentibus, 
aquam, in qua multa copia Taxnarindorum 
infusa fuerit cum saoehoro ebibunt.”— 
Prosper A!pi mis IDe Plantis AegypL) ed. 
Luga. Bat. 1735, ii. 20. 

1582.—“They have a great store of Tama- 
rindos. . . ."—Castafteda, by N.L. f. 94. 

[1598.—“ Tamarinde is by the Aogyptinns 
called Derelside (qu. ddr-al-sayyida, ‘ Our 
Lady’s tree’!).” — Linschoten, Hak. Soc. 
ii. 121.] 

1611.—“That wood which we cut for 
firewood did all hang trased with cods of 
greene fruit (as big os a Bean-cod in 
England) called TameriXtt; it hath a very 
soure tost, and by the Apothecaries is held 
good againat'the Scurvie. — N. Doanton, in 
Purehas, i. 277. 

K l 623.—“Tamarinds, which the Indians 
Hambele" {imli, as in quotation from 
Garcia above). — P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. 
i. 92.] 

1829.—“A singularly beautiful Tamarind 
tree (over the most graceful, and amongst 
the most magnificent of trees), . . .”— Mem. 
of Col. Mountain, 98. 

1877.—“The natives have a saying that 
sleeping beneath the ‘Date of Hind "gives 
you fever, which you cure by sleeping under 
a nim tree {Melia azediracnta), the lilac of 
Persia.”— Burton, Sind Revisited, i. 92. The 
nim (see NEEM) {pace Capt. Burt on) is.not 
Hie ‘ lilac of Persia’ (see BuCKYNE). The 
prejudice against encamping or sleeping 
unaer a tamarind tree is general in India. 
But, curiously, Bp. Pallegoix speaks of it as 
the practice of the Siamese “to rest and 
play under the beneficent shade of the 
Tamarind."—( Desc. du Royaume Thai oh 
Siam, i. 136). 

TAMARIND-FISH, a. This is an 
excellent zest, consisting, according to 
Dr. Balfour, of white pomfret, cut in 
transverse slices, and preserved in 
tamarinds. The following is a note 
kindly given by the highest authority 
on Inaian fish matters, Dr. Francis Day: 

"My account of Tamarind fish is very 
abort, and in my Fishes of Malabar as 
follows:— 

“'The best Tamarind fish is prepared 
from the Seir fish (see SEER-FISH), and 
from the Lata calcanfer, known os Cookup in 
Calcutta; and a rather inferior quality from 
the Polynemut (or Roe-boll, to which genus 
the Mango-fish belongs), and the more 
nnnuwnn from any kind of fish.’ The above 
refers to Malabar, and more especially to 
Cochin. Since I wrote my Fishes 


I have mode many inquiries as to Tamarind 
fish, and found that the white pomfret, 
where it is taken, appears to be the best for 
making the preparation.” 

TAMBERANEE, s. Malaya!, tarn- 
burdn, ‘ Lord; God, or King.’ It is a 
title of honour among the Naixs, and 
is also assumed by Saiva monks in the 
Tamil countries. [The word is de¬ 
rived from Mai. tam , ‘ one’sovm,’purdn, 
‘lord.’ The junior male members of 
the Malayali Raja’s family, until they 
come of age, are called Tambdn, anil 
after that Tambiirdn. The female mem¬ 
bers are similarly styled Tambatti and 
Tamburatti ( Logan, Malabar , iii '.‘Gloss. 
s.v.).] 

1510.—“Dice l’altro Tamarai: zoe Per 
Dio? L’altro reapodo Tamar&ni: roe Per 
Dio.”— Varthema, ed. 1517, f. 45. 

(c." 1610.—“ They (the Naira) call the King 
in their language T&mbir&ine, meaning 
‘ God.’ "—Pyrarade Laval, I*'k. Soc. i. 357J 

TANA, TANNA, n.p. Tkdna, a 
town on the Island of Saisette on the 
strait (‘ River of Tana ’) dividing that 
island from the mainland and 20 m. 
N.E. of Bombay, and in the early 
Middle Ages the seat of a Hindu 
kingdom of the Konkan (see CONCAN), 
as well as a seaport of importance. It 
is still a small port, and is the chief 
town of the District which bears its 
name. 

c. 1020.—“ From Dh4r southwards to the 
river Nerbudda, nine; thence to Mahrat- 
dos . . . eighteen; thence to Konkan, of 
which the capital is Tana, on the sea¬ 
shore, twenty-fivo parasangs .”—A l-Bir&ni, 
in Elliot, i. SO. 

[c. 1150.—“Tanah,” miswritten Banah. 
See under TABASHEER] 

1298.-"Tana is a great Kingdom lying 
towards the West. . . . There is much 
traffic here, and many ships and merchants 
frequent the place .”—Mairo Polo, Bk. III. 
ch. 27. 

1321.—“ After their blessed martyrdom, 
which occurred ou the Thursday before 
Palm Sunday in Thana of India, I baptised 
about 90 perrons in a certain city called 
Pa roc co, ten days’ journey distant there¬ 
from, and I have since baptised more than 
twenty, besides thirty-five who were bap¬ 
tised between Thana and Supera (iupaxa).” 
—Letter of Friar Jordanvs, in Cathay. Ac., 
226, 

o. 1323.—“And having thus embarked.I 
passed over in 28 days to Tana, where for 
the faith of Christ four of our Minor Friar* 
had suffered martyrdom. . . . The land is 
under the dominion of tbe Saracens , . . 
-Fr. Odorie, Ibid. L 57-58. 
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1528. —“25 leagues further on the ooast 
is a fortress of the before-named king, called 
Tua-ifiajMtmftu " (this is perhaps rather 
Bombay).— Barton, 68. 

1529. —“And because the norwest winds 
blew strong, winds contrary to his course, 
after going a little way he turned and 
anchored in sight of the island, where were 
stationed the foists with their captain-in- 
chief Alixa, who Boeing our fleet in motion 
put on his oars and assembled at the River 
of Tana, and when the wind came round our 
fleet made sail, and anchored at the mouth 
of the River of Tana, for the wind would 
not allow of its entering.”— Correa, iii. 290. 

1873.—“The Chief City of this Island is 
called Tanaw; in which are Seven' Churches 
and Colleges, the chiefest one of the 
Panfistine* (see PAULIST). . . . Here are 
made good Stuffs of Silk and Cotton.”— 
Fryer, /3. 


TANA, THANA, s. A Police 
station. Hind, thdna, thdnd, [Skt. 
sthdnct, ‘a place of standing, a post’l 
From the quotation following it would 
seem that the term originally meant 
a fortified post, with its garrison, for 
the military occupation of the country ; 
a meaning however closely allied to 
the present use. 


c. 1840-60.— “ThAns.fr means a corps of 
cavalry, matchlockmen, and archers, sta¬ 
tioned within an enclosure. Their duty is 
to guard the roads, to hold the places sur¬ 
rounding the Thuiah, and to despatch 
provisions (rtuad, see RuBBUD) to the next 
TfrAna.fr ” — Pddishdh ndmah, quoted by 
Bfoekmann, in Ain, i. 345. 


TANADAR, THANADAR, s. 

The chief of a police station (see 
TANA), Hind, thdnaddr. This word 
was adopted in a more military sense 
at early date by the Portuguese, 
and is Btill in habitual use with us in 
the civil sense. 


1518.—In a letter of 4th Feb. 1515 (i.e. 
1516), the King Don Manoel constitutes 
Joffo Machado to be Tanadar and captain 
of land forces in Goa.— Archiv. Port. Orient. 
fasc. 5,1-3. 


1519.—“Senhor Duarte Pereira; this is 
the manner in which you will exercise your 
office of Taanadar of this Isle of Tycoon 
(i.e. Goa), which the Senhor Capitfio will 
now ench&rge you with."— Ibid. p. 35. 

e. 1548.—“ In Aguaci is a great mosque 
{mitqutta), which is occupied by the tana¬ 
dars, but which belongs to His Highness; 
and certain jxtayat, (yards ?) in which bate 
(paddy) is collected, which also belong to 
His Highness. "—Tombo in Bubeidios, 218. 

1602.—“ So all the force went aboard of 
the Ught boats, and the Governor in his 
baitaro-gaUey entered the river with a 


grand clangour of marie, and when he. was 
in mid-channel there came to his galley a 
boat, in which was the Tanadar of the 
City (Dstbul), and going aboard rim galley 
presented himself to the Governor with 
much humility, and begged pardon of his 
offences. . . .— Canto, IV. i. 9. 


[1813.—“The third in succession was a 
Ttuadar, or petty officer of a district. . . 

— Forbet, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 6.] 


TANGA, s. Mahr. tank, Turki 
tanga. A denomination of coin which 
has been in nse over a vast extent of 
territory, and has varied greatly in 
application. It is now chiefly used in 
Turkestan, where it is appued to a 
silver coin worth about 7£d. And 
Mr. W. Erskine has stated that the 
word tanga or tanka is of Chagatai 
Turki origin, being derived from tang, 
which in that language means ‘white’ 
(H. of Baber ana Ifumayun, i. 046); 
Though one must hesitate in differing 
from one usually so accurate, we must 
do so here. He refers to Josafa Bar¬ 
bara, who says this, viz. that certain 
silver coins are called by the Min- 
grelians tetari, by the Greeks aspri, by 
the Turks akcha, and by the Zaga- 
tais tengh, all of which words in the 
respective languages signify ‘white.’ 
We do not however find such a word 


in the dictionaries of either Vamb&ry 
or of Pavet de Courteille ;—the latter 
only, having tangah, * fer-blanc.’ And 
the obvious derivation is the Skt. 
tanka, 'a. weight (of silver) equal to 
4 mdshas ... a stamped coin/ The 
word in the forms takd (see TTJCJLA) 
and tanga (for these are apparently 
identical in origin) is, “in all dialects, 
laxly used for money in general” 
(Prison). 

In the Lahore coinage of Mahmftd 
of Ghazni, a.R. 418-419 (a.d. 1027-28), 
we find on the Skt. legend of the 
reverse the word tanka in correspond¬ 
ence with the dirham of the Ar. 


obverse (see Thomas, Pathan Kings, 
p. 49). Tanka or Tanga seems to have 
continued to be the popular name of 
the chief silver coin of the Delhi 
sovereigns during the 13th and first 
part of the 14th centuries, a coin 
which was substantially the same 
with the rupee (q.v.) of later days. 
In fact this application of the word 
in the form foad (see TUCXA) is usual 
in Bengal down to our own day. Ibn 
Batuta indeed, who was in India in 
the time of Mahommed Tughlak, 1332- 
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1343 or thereabouts, always calls the 
gold coin then current a tanka or 
ofntfr of gold. It was, as he re¬ 
peatedly states, the equivalent of 10 
silver aindrs. These silver dftufrs (or 
rupees) are called by the author of 
the MaedUk-al-Abedr (c. 1340) the 
M silver tanka of India.” The gold and 
silver tanka continue to be mentioned 
repeatedly in the history of Feroz 
Sn&h, the son of Mahommed (1351- 
1388), and apparently with the same 
value as before. At a later period 
under Sikandar Buhlol (1488-1617), 
we find black (or copper) tankas, of 
which 20 went to the old silver tanka. 

We cannot say when the coin, or 
its name rather, first appeared in 
Turkestan. 

But the name was also prevalent 
on the western coast of India as that 
of a low denomination of coin, as may 
be seen in the quotations from Lin- 
schoten and Grose. Indeed the name 
still survives in Goa as that of a 
copper coin equivalent to 60 rew or 
about 2 d. And in the 16th century 
also 60 rtis appears from the papers 
of Gerson da Cunha to have been the 
equivalent of the silver tanga of Goa 
and Bassein, though all the equations 
that he gives suggest that the m may 
have been more valuable then. 

The denomination is also found in 
Russia under the form dengi. See a 
quotation under COPECK, and com¬ 
pare PARDAO. 

c. 1335,—“According to what I have 
heard from the Shaikh Mubarak, the red 
lak (see LACK) contains 100,000 golden 
and the white lak 100,000 (silver) 
tankahs. The golden tanka, called in this 
country the red faitfo, is equivalent to three 
mtfAjtfts, and the silver tanka is equivalent 
to 8 hatMk&nl dirhams, this dirham being of 
the same weight as the silver dtrham current 
in Egypt ana Syria.”— Mat&lik-al-abf&r, in 
Nat. et Exit. xiii. 211. 

e. 1340.—“Then I returned home after 
•unset and found the money at my house. 
There were 3 bags containing in all 6233 
t** 1 "* t.6. the equivalent of the 65,000 
dlu&rs (of silver) which was the amount of 
my debts, and of the 12,000 which the 
•Utah had previously ordered to be paid 
me, after ol course deducting the tenth 
part according to Indian custom. The 
value of the piece called tanka is 24 dln&rs 
in gold of Barbery.”—J5» Batata, id. 426. 
(Here the gold tanga is spoken erf.) 

& 1370. — “ SulUu Firoe issued several 
varieties of coins. There was ths gold tanka, 
and the sUver tanka,” ho.~farikk-v-Ftro* 
3MM, in EMoi, Ul. 867. 

3 L 


1404.—“. . . vna sum motwda de plata 
qua Hainan Tangaes.”— Olamjo, f. 465. 

1616.—“. . . around ooin likeour*> and 
with Moorish letters on both sides, and about 
the size of a/anon (see FANAM) of Calicut, 

. . . and its worth 66 raaravedis; they call 
these tanga, and they are of very fine 
•river."— Barbosa, 45. 

[1519.—Rules regulating ferry-dues at 
Goa: “they may demand for this one 
taiugna only.”— Archiv. Port . Orient, fuse. 
5, p. 18.] 

c. 1641.—“Todar. .. fixed first a golden 
ashnifi (see ASHRAFEE) as the enormous 
remuneration for one stone, which induced 
the Ghakkars to flock to him in such numbers 
that afterwards a stone was paid with a 
rupee, and this pay gradually fell to 6 
tankas, till the fortress (Rdhtas) was com¬ 
pleted,” — T&A kk-i-Khdn-Jahdn Lodi, in 
Elliot, v. 116. (These are the Bahlull or 
Sikandarl of copper, as are also 

tho«e in the next quotation from Elliot.) 

1569.—“The old Muscovite money is not 
round but oblong or egg-shaped, and is 
called desga.... 100 of these coins make a 
Hungarian gold-piece; 6 dengas make an 
alUn ; 20 a grifna; 100 a poltina ; and 200 
a ruble." — Herberslein,, in Ramusio, ii. f. 158c. 

[1571. — “Gujarati taakehaha at 100 
to the rupee. At the present 
time the rupee is fixed at 40 dams. ... As 
the current value of the tankchah of Patton, 
etc., was less than that of Gujarat.”— Mirat- 
t-Ahmadi, in Bayley, Gujarat, pp. 6, 11. 

[1591.—“ Dingoes.” See under RUBLE.] 

1592-3.—“At the present time, namely, 
a.u. 1002, Hindustan contains 3200 towns, 
and upon each town are dependent 200, 
600, 1000, or 1500 villages. The whole 
yields a revenue of 640 krort (see CBORE) 
mvrddi tankas.” — pabak&t-i-Akbari, in 
Elliot, v. 186. 

1598.—“There is also a kinde of reckon¬ 
ing of money which is called Tangas, not 
that there is any such coined, but are so 
named onely in telling, five Tangas is one 
Pardaw (see PARDAO), or Xeraphin badde 
money, for you must understands that in 
telling they have two kinds of money, good 
and b&dde, for four® Tangas good money 
are as much as five Tangas badde money. 
— Linschoten, oh. 85; [Hak. Soc. i. 241]. 

[c. 1610.—“The silver money of Goa is 
perdoe, larins, Tangoes, the last named 
worth 7 sols, 6 deniera a piece.”— Pyrard de 
Laval, Hak. Soc. ii. 69.] 

1616.—“ Their moneyes in Persia of silver, 
are the ... the rest of copper, like the 
Tangas and Pisos (see PICE) of India.”— 
Richard Steele, in Punkas, i. 543. 


[c. 1630. — “ There be expended fifty 
thousand Crow (see GRORB) of tac k s • . » 
sometimes twenty tack make one Roopee.” 
—Sir f. Herbert, ed. 1677, p. 64.] 

1673.— “Tango." See under REAR, 
[1638.—“ Their (at Burnt) ordinary way «f 
aocompting is by lass, e ach o f which fit 
worth I0c£o00 rojnat (sec RUPEE), and 199 
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boa make a crou, or coma (see C&OBE), 
and 10 corroni make an Areb. A Theil (see 
TOLA, TAEL) of silver (I gold) makes 11, 
12, or 13 roptai ready money. A masta 
(«4iA4) and a half make a Thiel of silver, 
10 whereof make a Thiel of gold. They call 
their brass and copper-money Taoquta.”— 
Manieltlo, 107.] 


* o. 1760-60.—“Throughout Malabar and 
Qoa, they use tangaa, vintins. and Pardoo 
(see PAEDAO) zeraphin. ’’—Grose, i. 288. 
The Goa taaga was worth 60 rets, that of 
Onnua 62 to 69 ff re ^ i - 


[1763.—In Khiva “. . . Tongas, a small 
liece of copper, of which 16O0 are equal to a 
lucat.”— Manway, i. 361.] 


1816. — “. . . one feungah ... a coin 
about the Value of fivepenoe.” — Malcolm, 
H. of Persia, ii. 260. 


{1876.—“... it seemed strange to me 
to find that the Russian word 'for money, 
denga or dengl, in the form tonga, meant 
everywhere in Central Asia a coin of twenty 
kopeks. . . .”— Schuyler, Turkittan, i. 163. J 


TANGUN, TANYAN, s. Hind. 
tdnghan, tdngan ; apparently from 
Tibetan rtandn, the vernacular name 
of this kind of horse (rTa. * horse ’). 
The strong little pony of Bhutan and 
Tibet. 

o. 1590.—“In the confines of Bengal, 
near Kueh [-Babtfrl another kind of horses 
ooeurs, which rank between the gif (see 
QOOMT) and Turkish horses, and are called 
Munghaa: they are strong and powerful,'’— 
Ain, i. 183. 

1774.—“2d. That for the possession of 
the Chitchanotta Province, the Deb Baja 
shall pay an annual tribute of five Tangmo 
Horses to the Honorable Company, which 
was the acknowledgment paid to the 
Deb Baja."— Treaty of Peace between the 
H.E.I.C. and the Ranh qf Bootan, in 
Aitehison’s Treaties, i 144. 

„ “We were provided with two 
ponies of a mean appearance, and 
were prejudiced against them unjustly. On 
better acquaintance they turned out patient 
sure-footed, and could climb the Monument/’ 
— Bogie’s Narrative, in Markham, 17. 

1780.—“. . . bad purchased 35 Jbawah 
or young elephants, of 8 or 9 yean old, 60 
Tankun, or ponies of Manilla and Pegu.”— 
H. o/Hydur Mask, 888. 

,, “. . . small horses brought from 

the mountains on the eastern side of Bengal. 
These horses are called tanyans, and are 
mostly pyebald. ’’— Hodges, Snivels, 31. 

1782.—“To be sold, a Phaeton, in good 
condition, with a pair of young Tanyan 
Horses, well broke. —India Gasette, Dot 26. 

1798.—“ As to the Taaguna or Tanyans, 
so modi esteemed in India for their hardi- 
nem, they come entirely from the Upper 
Tibet, and notwithstanding their make, are 
aq sure footed that the people of Nepaul 


ride them without fear over very steep moun» 
talus, and along the brink of the deepest 
preoipioes.”— Kirkpatrick's Nepaul, 186. 

1864.—“These animals, called Tanghan, 
are wonderfully strong and enduring; they 
are never she/, and the hoof often cracks. 

. . . The Tibetans give the foah of value 
messes of pig’s blood and raw liver, which 
they devour greedily, and it is said to 
strengthen them wonderfully; the custom 

S I believe, general in Central Asia.”— 
ooker, Himalayan Journals, 1st ec. ii. 181. 

TAN JOBE, n.p. A city and 
District of S. India; properly Taft- 
jdvdr (‘Low Town’?), so written in 
the inscription on the great Tanjore 
Pagoda (11th century]). [The Madras 
Manual gives two derivations: “ Tail- 
jdvHr, familiarly called Tanjax by the 
natives. It is more fully given as 
Tahjai-mdnagaram, Taiijan’s great city, 
after its founder. Tailjam means 
* refuge, shelter (ii. 216). The Gloss, 
gives Tafijdvur, Tam. tailjmi , ‘ asylum,* 
dr, ‘village.’] 

[1816.—“The Tanjore Pill, it is said, is 
made use of with great success in India 
against the bite of mad dogs, nnd that of 
the most venomous serpents.” — Asiatic 
Journal, ii. 881.] 

TANK, s. A reservoir, an artificial 
pond or lake, made either by excava¬ 
tion or by damming. This is one of 
those perplexing words which seem to 
have a double origin, in tbis case one 
Indian, the other European. 

As regards what appears to be 
the Indian word, Shakespear gives: 
*‘ TdnVh (in Guzerat), an underground 
reservoir for water.” [And so Platts.] 
Wilson gives: “ Tdnken or tdken, 
Mahr. . . . Tdnkh (said to be Ghizer- 
dthi). A reservoir of water, an arti¬ 
ficial pond, commonly known to 
Europeans in India as a Tank. 
Tdnki, Guz. A reservoir of water; 
a small well.” R. Drummond, in his 
Illustrations of Guzerattee, &c., gives: 
“ Tanka (Man.) and Tankoo (Guz.) 
Reservoirs, constructed of stone or 
brick or lime, of larger and lesser 
size, generally inside houses... . They 
are almost entirely covered at top, 
having bnt a small aperture to let 
a pot or bucket down.**. . . “ In the 
towns of Bikaner,” says Tod, “most 
families have large cisterns or reser¬ 
voirs called Tankas, filled by the rains” 
(Rcyputana, ii. 202). Again, speaking 
of towns in the desert of Mdrwir, he 
says; “they collect the rain water in 
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reservoirs called Tanka, which they 
axe obliged to use sparingly, as it is 
sail to produce night blindness ” (ii. 
300). Again, Dr. spilsbury (J.A.S.B. 
iz. pt. 2, 88li describing a journey in 
the Nerbudda Basin, cites the word, 
and notes; “ 1 first heard this word 
used by a native in the Betool district; 
on asking him if at the top of Bower- 
gurh there was any spring, he said 
No, but there was a Tanka or place 
made of pukka (stone and cement) for 
holding water.” Once more, in an 
Appendix to the Report of the Survey 
of India for 1881-1882, Mr. G. A. 
MacGill, speaking of the rain cisterns 
in the driest part of Rajputana, says: 
“ These cisterns or wells are called by 
the people tdnkie * (App. p. 12). See 
also quotation below from a Report by 
Major Strahan. It is not easy to doubt 
the genuineness of the word, which 
may possibly be from Skt. tadaga, 
tatdga, tatdka , ‘a pond, pool, or tank.’ 

*Fr. Paolino, on the other hand, says 
the word tanque used by the Portu¬ 
guese in India was Portogheea corrotta, 
which is vague. But in fact tanque 
is a word which appears in all Portu¬ 
guese dictionaries, and which is used 
or authors so early after the opening 
of communication with India (we do 
not know if there is an instance 
actually earlier) that we can hardly 
conceive it to have been borrowed from 
an Indian language, nor indeed could 
it have been borrowed from Guzerat 
and Rajptit&na, to which the quota¬ 
tions above ascribe the vernacular 
word. This Portuguese word best 
suits, and accounts for that applica¬ 
tion of tank to large sheets of water 
which is habitual in India. The in¬ 
digenous Guzerati and Mahratti word 
seems to belong rather to what we 
now call a tank in England ; i.e. a 
small reservoir for a house or ship. 
Indeed the Port, tanque is no doubt 
a form of the Lat. stagnum, which 
giveB It. stagno, Fr. old edang and 
estan, mod. dang, Sp. estanque, a word 
which we have also in old English 
and in Lowland Scotch, thus: 


1589.— “They had in them staages or 
pondes of water full of fish of sundrie sortes.” 
— Parku's Mendota, Hak. Soc. ii. 40. 

a. 1785.- 

“ I never drank the Muses’ stank, 

Castalia’s bum and a' that; 

But there it streams, and richly reams, 

My Helicon 1 oa’ that."- Burnt. 


It will be seen that Pyrard de Laval 
uaes edang, as if specifically, for the taniot 
India. 


1498. —“And many other saints were 
there painted on the walls of the church, 
and these wore diadems, and their por¬ 
traiture was in a divers kind, for their 
teeth were so great that they stood an inch 
beyond the mouth, and every saint bad 
4 or 5 arms, and below the church stood a 
great tanque wrought in cut stone like 
many others that we had seen by the way.” 
—Roteiro de Vasco da Gama, 67. 

"Bo the Captain Major ordered 
Nicolas Coelho to go in an armed boat, and 
see where the water was, and be found in 
the raid island (Anchediva) a building, a 
church of great ashlar work which had been 
destroyed by the Moors, as the country 
people raid, only the chapel had been 
covered with straw, and they used to make 
their prayers to three black stones which 
stood in the midst of the body of the chapel. 
Moreover they found just beyond the Church 
a tanque of wrought ashlar in which we 
took as much water as we wsnted; and at 
the top of the whole island stood a great 
tanque of the depth of 4 fathoms, and 
moreover we found in front of the church a 
beach where we careened the ship Berrio.” 
—Ibid. 95. 


1610. — “ Early in the morning 
Pagans go to wash at a tank, which teak 
is a pond of still water (—ad me Tancho 
il qual Tancho i wa /ossa d'aeqna morta)." 
— Varthema, 149. 

„ “ Near to Calicut there is a temple 

in the midst of a tank, that is, in the middle 
of a pond of water.”— Ibid. 175. 


1568. — “In this place where the King 
(Bahddur Sh£h) established his line of battle, 
on one side there was a great river, and on 
the other a tank (tanque) of water, snob as 
they are used to make in those parts. For 
as there are few streams to collect the 
winter’s waters, they make these 
(whioh might be more properly called lakes), 
all lined with stone. They are so big that 
many are more than a league in compass.” 
— Banos, IV. vi. 5. 

o. 1610.—“Son logis estoit doignd prfcs 
d’vne lieuS du palais Boyal, situs sur vu 
estang, et hasty de pierres, ayant Men 
demylieuB de tour, comme rous les autres 
Mtaagl.” —Pyrard de Laval, ed. 1679, L 

2627[Hak. Soc. i. 367). 

(1615.—“I rode early . . . to the tanekc 
to take the ayr a.‘'—Bir T. Roe, Hak. Boo. 
i. 78.] 


1016.— “Besides their Rivers . . . they 
have many Ponds, which they call Tankst. 
— Terry, in Pvrchat, ii. 1470. 

1688.—“A very faira Tanks, which is a 
square pit paved with gray marble.”— IT. 
Bruton, in Haiti, v. 50. 

1648.—“. . . a standing water or Tsntik. 
. . — Van Twist, Go*. Beschr. 11. 


1672.—“ Outside and round about Sumfctpk 
there are elegant and delightful ho use s for 
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recreation, end atately cemeteries in the 
usual fashion of the Moors, and also divers 
Tanks and reservoirs built of hard and solid 
atone.”— Baldaout, p. 12. 

1678.—“ Within a square Court, to which 
a stately Gate-house makes a Passage, in 
the middle whereof a Tank vaulted. . . .” 
— Fryer, 27. 

1764. — “The post in which the party 
intended to halt nad formerly been one of 
those reservoirs of water called tanks, which 
occur so frequently in the arid plains of this 
country.”— Orme, i. 354. 

1799.—“ One crop under a tank in Mysore 
or the Carnatio yields more than three here.” 
— T. Monro, in Life, i. 241. 


1809.— 

41 Water so cool and clear, 

The peasants drink not from the humble 


well. 


***** 

Nor tanka of costliest masonry dispense 
To those in towns who dwell, 

The work of kings in their beneficence." 

Kehama, xiii. 6. 

1883.—“. . . all through sheets* 124, 
125, 126, and 131, the only drinking water is 
from ‘tankas,’ or from l toh».’ The former 
are circular pits puddled with clay, and 
covered in with wattle and daub domes, 
in the top of which are small trap doors, 
which are kept locked; in these the villages 
•tore rain-water; the latter are small and 
somewhat deep ponds dug in the valleys 
where the soil is clayey, and are filled ny 
the rain; these latter of course do not last 
long, and then the inhabitants are entirely 
dependent on their tankas, whilst their 
cattle minute to places where the well- 
water is fit for use . 1 '—Report on Cent. Ind. 
and Rajputana Topogr. Survey (Bickaneer 
and Jeysulmeer). By Mtuor C, Strarhan. 
R.E., in Report of the Survey in India, 
1882-88,' App. p. 4. [The writer in the 
Rajputana Gazetteer (JSikanir) (i. 182) calls 
these covered pits hand, and the simple 
excavations sdr.l 


shipping and trade, for these Moor* am 
great merchants.”—Bartoro, Hak. Boo. 153. 

1521.—“Cotate was a neat man maae$ 
the Moore, very rich, ana lord at Tutor, 
who carried on a neat sea-trade with many 
ships, which trafficked all abont the coast 
of India with passes from our Governors, 
for he only dealt in wares of the country; 
and thus he was the greatest possible friend 
of the Portuguese, aud those who went to 
his dwelling were entertained with the 
greatest honour, as if they had been his 
brothers. In fact for this purpose he kept 
houses fitted up, and both cots and bed¬ 
steads furnished in our fashion, with tables 
and chairs and casks of wine, with which 
he regaled our people, giving them enter¬ 
tainments and banquets, insomuch that it 
seemed as if he were going to become a 
Christian. . , —Correa, ii, 879. 

1528.—“And in the year (a.h.) 935, a 
ship belonging to the Franks was wrecked 
off Taaoor. . . . Now the Ray of that place 
affording aid to the crew, the Zamorin sent 
a messenger to him demanding of him the 
surrender of the Franks.who composed it, 
together with such parts of the cargo of the 
ship as had been saved, but that chieftain 
having refused compliance with this de¬ 
mand, a treaty of peace was entered into 
with the Franks by him; and from this 
time the subjeots of the Ray of Tanoor 
traded under the protection of the passes of 
the Franks."— Ikhfut-ul-MvjatedeZn, E.T. 
124-125. 

1553.—“For Lopo Soares having arrived 
at Cochin after his victory over the yamorin, 
two days later the King of Tanor, the 
latter's vassal, sent (to Lopo) to complain 
against the yamorin by ambassadors, 
begging for peace and help against him, 
having fallen out with him for reasons that 
touched the service of the King of Por¬ 
tugal.”— Barrbi, I. vii. 10, 

1727.—“Four leagues more southerly is 
Tannore, a Town of small Trade, inhabited 
by Mahometans.”—A. Hamilton, l. 322; [ad. 


TAHOE, n.p. An ancient town 
and port about 22 miles south of 
Calicut. There is a considerable 
probability that it was the Tyndis 
of the Periplus, It was a small king¬ 
dom at the arrival of the Portuguese, 
in partial subjection to the Zamorin. 
[The name is Malay&l. TdnUr, tanni, 
the tree Termirudit belerica, Ur, village.] 

1516.—“Further on ... are two places 
of Moore 5 leagues from one another. One 
is called Parayanor, and the other Tanor, 
and inland from these towns is a lord to 
whom they belong; and he has many Naira, 
and sometimes he rebels against the King 
of Calicut. In these towns there is much 


* Thess are sheets of the AiUu of India, within 
Bhawalpor and Jejrsahntr, on the borders of 
WlGMMt. 


TAPPAUL, & The word used in 
S. India for ‘post,’ in all the senses 
in which dawk (q.v.) is used in 
Northern India. Its origin is obscure. 
C. P. Brown suggests connection with 
the Fr. dtape (which is the same origin¬ 
ally as the Eng. staple). It is some¬ 
times found in the end of the 18th 
century written tappet or tappy. But 
this seems to have been derived from 
Telugu clerks, who sometimes write 
tappd as a singular of tappdbL taking 
the latter for a plural (0.P&). 
Wilson appears to give the word a 
southern origin. But thou gh its use 
is confined to the South and west} Mr. 
Beames assigns to it an Aryan origin: 
“foppd ‘poat-offlee,’ is, place when 
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letters are stamped, tappdl ‘letter-poet’ 
(tappd 4 alya * * stamping -house ’X” con¬ 
necting it radically with tdpd ‘a coop,’ 
tdpnd ‘to tap,' *flatten,' *beat down,' 
tapak ‘a sleagt hammer,* tlpnd ‘to 
press,’ &c. [with which Platts’agrees.] 

1790.—“You will perceive that we have 
bat a email ohance of establishing the 
tappal to Poonah."— Wellington, i. 60. 

1800.—“The Tappal does not go 80 miles 
a day."— T. Manro, in Life, i. 244. 

1809. — “ Requiring only two sets of 
bearers 1 knew 1 might go by tappaul the 
whole way to Seringapatam.”— Li. ralentia, 
i. 885. 



TAPTEE B., nj>. Tdptiy also 
called Tdpi, [Skt. Tdpi, ‘that which 
is hot*! The river that runs by the 
city of Surat. 

[1688.—“Tapi." See under QODAVERY] 

o. 1630.—“ Sural is . . . watered with a 
sweet River named Tappee (or Tlndy), as 
broad as the Thames at IKuu tier ."—Sir T. 
Herbert, ed. 1838, p. 36. 

1818.—“The sacred groves of Pulparra 
are the general resort for all the Yogees 
(Jogee), Senassees (Sunyaaee), and Hindoo 

.is holy, and 

more than 

_ _, _(r. Mem. i. 

288; [2nd ed. i. 184, and compare i. 176]. 

„ “Tappee or Tapty.”— Ibid. 244; 
[2nd ed. i. 146]. 

TAB A, TABS, a The name of a 
small silver coin current in S. India 
at the time of the arrival of the 
Portuguese. It seems to have survived 
longest in Calicut. The origin we 
have not traced. It is curious that 
the commonest silver coin in Sicily 
down to I860, and worth about 4 %d., 
was a tari, generally considered to be 
a corruption of dirhem. I see Sir 
Walter Elliot has mooted this very 
question in his Coint of 8. India 
rp. 188). [The word is certainly 
Malayil. tdram, defined in the Madras 
Gloss, as “a copper coin, value l£ 
pies." Mr. Gray in his note to the 
passage from Pyrard de Laval quoted 
below, suggests that it took its name 
from Ultra ,*a star.'] 


1442.—“They east (at 
pate silver a own which is the six! 
mum. which they reH tar. "—A bdurrartdk, 
In India in theXV. Chat. 26. 

1806.—(The Vioeroy, t>. Francisco D’Al- 
meida, winterioghis fleet in Cochin). “As 
the people were numerons they made quite 
a big town with a number of houses covered 
with upper Stories of timber, and streets 


also where the people of the oohntcy set op 
their stall* in which they sold pmaty at 
victuals, and cheap. Thus for a vinten of 
silver you got in change 20 silver ooioe that 
they relied tans, something like the scale 
of a sardine, and for such coin they gave 
yon 12 or 15 figs, or 4 or 5 eggs, and for a 
single vintem 3 or 4 fowls, ana for one ttra 
fish enough to fill two men’s bellies, or 
rice enough for a day’s victuals, dinner and 
supper too. Bread there was none, for 
there was no wheat except in the territory 
of the Moore.*’— Correa, i. 624. 

1510.—The Ring of Karsinga (or Vija* 
y&nagar) “coins a silver money called taro, 
and others of gold, twenty of which go to 
a pardao, and are called fanom. And of 
these small ones of silver, there go 16 to a 
fanom.”— Varthema, 130. 

[o. 1610. — “ Each man receives four 
tarents, which are small silver emus, each 
of the value of one-sixteenth of a larin.’’— 
Pyrard, de Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 844. Later 
on (i.' 412) he says “16 taxuBO go to a 
Phanan”]. 

1673.—(at Calicut). “Their coin admits 
no Copper; Silver Tam, 28 of which make 
a Fanom, passing instead thereof. ’’— Fryer, 
55. 

„ “Calicut. 

# * * * * 

“Tam are the peculiar Coin, the rest are 
common to India.”— Ibid. 207. 

1727.—“ Caleeut . . . coins are 10 Tar 
to a Fanara, 44 Fanams to a Rupee."— A. 
Hamilton, ii. 316; [ed. 1744]. 

‘ [1737.—“ We are to allow each man 4 
measures of rice and 1 tar per diem.”— 
Agreement in Logan, Malabar, iii. 95, and 
see “tana” in iii. 192. Mr. Logan (vol. 
iii. Close. s.v.) defines the tore as equal to 
2 pies.] 

TABS AND TBET. Whence 
comes this odd firm in the books of 
arithmetic f Both partners appar¬ 
ently through Italy. The firet Fr. 
tare. It. tara, from Ar. taraha, ‘to 
reject,’ as pointed out by Dozy. Tret 
is alleged to he from It tritare, ‘to 
crumble or grind,' perhaps rather from 
trito, ‘ground or triturated.’ [Prof. 
Skeat (Concise Did. s.v.) derives it 
from Fr. traite, ‘a draught , 1 and that 
from Lat tract us, trahere, ‘ to draw. 1 ] 

TABBGA, s. This represents a 
word for a broker (or person analo- 

S us to the hong merchants of 
a ton in former days) in Pegu, in 
the days of its pros peri ty. The word 
is from S. India. We have in Tel, 
taraga, ‘the occupation of a broker’ ; 
Tam. taragari, ‘abroker.’ 

1568.—“Sono hi Pegu otto santqri del 
Re che si chiamano Tarege U quali sono 
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obHgUti di far Tenders tutto le mercaotie 
. . . per U nreeao corrente."— Ces. Federici, 
in Ramusio, iii. 896. 

1688.—'“. . . e ae (one alouno ehe a 
tempo del pagamento per non pagar si 
absentasse aalla oitth, o si aseondesse, il 
Tarred e obligato pagar per ltd ... i 
Tarreca oosi si demanaano i sensari.”— G. 
Balhi, f. 107®, 108. 

1587.—“There are in Pegu eight Brokers, 
whom they oall T&reghe, which are bound 
to sell your goods at the price they be 
Woorth, and you give them for their labour 
two in the hundred: and they be bound to 
make your debt good, because you sell your 
marohandisea vpon their word.”— R. Fitch. 
in Hail. ii. 898. 

TARIFF, s. This comes from Ar. 
ta’rif, ta’rifa, ‘the making known.’ 
Dozy states that it appears to be com¬ 
paratively modem m Spanish and 
Port., and has come into Europe 
apparently through Italian. 

[1691.—“So that helping your memorie 
with certain Tablei or Tariff os made of 
purpose to know the numbers of the souldiers 
that are to enter into ranke.”— Garrard, 
Art Warn, p. 224 (Stanf. Diet.). 

[1617.—“. . . a brief Tareg of Persia." 
— iBirdwood, First Letter Book, 462.] 

TAROUK, TAROUP, n.p. Burm. 
Tortile, Tartip. This is the name given 
by the Burmese to the Chinese. Thus 
a point a little above the Delta of the 
IrawadLwhere the invading army of 
Kublai Khan (c. 1285) is said to have 
turned back, is called Taruk-mau , or 
Chinese Point. But the use of this 
name, according to Sir A. Phayre. 
dates only from the Middle Ages, and 
the invasion just mentioned. Before 
that the Chinese, as we understand 
him, are properly termed Trin ; though 
the coupled names Tartik and Taret, 
which are applied in the chronicles 
to early invaders, “ may be considered 
as designations incorrectly applied by 
later copyists.” And Sir A. Phayre 
thinks Tartik is a form of Tfirk, whilst 
Taret is now applied to the Manchus. 
It seems to us probable that Tamk and 
Taret are probably meant for ‘Turk 
and Tartar ’ (see H. of Burma, pp. 8. 
II, 56). [Mr. Scott ( Upper Burma 
Gmetteer, i. pt. i. 193) suggests a 
connection with the Teru or Tero 
State, which developed about the 11th 
century, the race having been expelled 
from China in 778. a.d.J 

TA8 HREEF . s. This is the Ar. 
tcuftrty’, ‘honouring’; and thus “con* 


ferring honour upon anyone, as by 
paying him a visit, presenting a dress 
of honour, or any complimentary 
donation” (Wilson). In Northern 
India the general use of the word is 
as one of ceremonious politeness in 
speaking of a visit from a superior or 
from one who is treated in politeness 
as a superior; when such an one is 
invited to ‘bring his tashrtf / i.e. ‘to 
carry the honour of his presence,’ ' to 

condescend to visit ’-. The word 

always implies superiority on the part 
of him to whom tashrif’ is attributed. 
It is constantly used by polite natives 
in addressing Europeans. But when 
the European in return says (as we 
have heara said, through ignorance of 
the real meaning of the phrase), ‘I 
will bring my tashrif,* the effect is 
ludicrous m the extreme, though no 
native will betray his amusement. In 
S. India the word seems to be used 
for the dress of honour conferred, 
and in the old Madras records, rightly 
or wrongly, for any complimentary 
present, in fact a honorarium. Thus 
in Wheeler we find the following: 

1674. — “He (Lingapa. naik of Poona* 
malee) bad, he said, carried a tasheriff to 
the English, and thoy had refused to take 
it. . . .”— Op. cit. i. 84. 

1680. — “It being necessary to appoint 
one ns the Company’s Chief Merchant 
(Verona being deceased), resolved Bern 
Pedda Vincatadry, do succeed and the 
Tasheriffs be given to him and the rest of 
i the principal Merchants, viz., 8 yards Sear* 
lbtt to Pedda Vincatadry, ana 2J yards 
each to four others. . . . 

“ The Governor being informed that 
Verona’s young daughter was melancholly 
and would not eat because her husband had 
received no Tasheriff, he also is TMherifd 
with yards Scarlet cloth .”—Fort St. Geo. 
Cotutnt., April 6. In Notes and JBxts., Madras, 
1873, p. 15. 

1685. — “Gopall Pundit having been at 
great charge in coming hither with, snob a 
numerous retinue . . . that we may engage 
him ... to continue his friendship, to 
attain some more and better privileges 
there (at Cuddalore) than we have as yet— 
It is ordered that he with his attendants be 
T&sherift as followeth” (a list of presents 
follows).—In Wheeler, i. 148. [Andsee the 
same pnrase in Pringle, Diary, Ac., i. 1J. 

TATTOO, and abbreviated, TAT, 
s. A native-bred pony. Hina, (attti, 
[which Platts connects with Skt taro, 
‘ passing over ’]. 

o. 1324. — “Tughlak sent his son Me- 
bommed to bring KhusrU back. Msbommed 
seised the latter and brought him to his 
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father mounted on a t&tft, t.«. a pack- 
horse .”—Ibn Batata, iii. 307. 

1784. —"On their arrival at the Choultry 
they found a miserable dooley and 15 tattoo 
hones, "—In Seton-Karr, i. 15. 

1785. — "We also direct that strict in¬ 
junction* be. given to the baggage depart* 
meat, for sending all the lean Tatoos, 
bullocks, ho., to grass, the rainy season 
being now at hand."— Tippoo'e Letter* , 105. 

1804.—"They can be got for 25 rupees 
each horseman upon an average; but, I 
believe, when they receive only this sum 
they muster tattoos. . . . From 80 to 35 
rupees each horse is the sum paid to the 
best horsemen.'*— Wellington, iii. 174. 

1808.—"These tut,hoos are a breed of 
small ponies, and are the most useful and 
hardy little animals in India.”— Broughton'* 
Letter*, 156; [ed. 1892, 117]. 

1810.—" Every servant . . . goes share 
in some tattoo . . . which conveys his 
luggage."— Williamson, V.M. i. 311. 

1824.—"Tattoos. These are a kind of 
small, cat-hammed, and ill-looking ponies; 
but tbey are hardy and walk faster than 
oxen.”— Seely, Wonders of Ellora, oh. ii. 

1826.—". . . when I mounted on my 
tattoo, or pony, I could at any time have 
commanded the attendance of a dozen 
grooms, so many pressed forward to offer 
me their services. ' ■— Pandurang Hari, 21; 
[ed. 1873, i. 28]. 

[1830.—"Mounting our tats, we were on 
the point of proceeding homewards. . . 
—Oriental Sport. Mag., ed. 1873, i. 437.] 

c. 1831.—". . . mon tattoo est fort au 
dessous de la taille d’un arabe. . . 
Jacquemoni, Corresp. i. 347. 

o. 1840. 

** With its bright brass patent axlee, and 
its little hog-maned tatts, 

And its ever jetty harness, which was 
always made by Watts. . . ." 

A few lines in honour of the late Mr. 
Simms, in Parker'* Bole Ponji*, 
1851, ii. 215. 

1853.—". . . Smith's plucky proposal to 
run his notable tat, Pickles." — Oa^field, 
i. 94. 

1875.—"You young Gentlemen rode over 
on your tats, I suppose f The Subaltern’s 
tat—that is the name, yon know, they give 
to a pony in this country—is the most useful 
animat you can imagine.'—Tils Dilemma, 
oh. ii. 

TATTY, s. Hind, fotti and tat t, 
[which Platts connects with Skt. tan- 
tra, ‘a thread, the warp in a loom’]. 
A screen or mat made of the roots 
of fragrant grass (see GUSGTJ8) with 
which door or window openings are 
filled up in the season of hot winds. 
The screens being kept wet, their 
fragrant evaporation as the dry winds 
blow upon them cools and refreshes 


the house greatly, but they are only 
efficient when such winds are blowing. 
See also THEBUAOTTOOTE. The 
principle of the tatty is involve^ in 
the quotation from Dr. Fryer, though 
he does not mention the grass-mats. 


o. 1665. —". . . or having in lieu of 
Cellarage certain Kas-Kanayt, that is, little 
Houses of Straw, or ratber of odoriferous 
Boots, that are very neatly made, and com¬ 
monly placed in the midst of a Parterre 
. . . that so the Servants may easily with 
their Pompion - bottles, water them from 
without.”— Bernier, E.T. 79; [ed. Constable, 
247]. 

1673.—"They keep close all day for 3 or 
4 Months together . . . repelling the Heat 
by a coarse wet Cloath, continually han ging 
before the chamber-windows.”— Fryer, St. 


[1789.—The introduction of tattle# into 
Calcutta is mentioned in a letter from Hr. 
Campbell, dated May 10,1789:—"We have 
had very hot winds and delightful cool 
bouses. Everybody uses tatties now. . . . 
Tatties are however dangerous when you ere 
obliged to leave them and go abroad, the heat 
acts so powerfully on the body that you are. 
commonly affected with a severe catarrh."— 
In Carey, Good Old Day*, i. 80.] 

1808. —", . . now, when the hot winds 
have set in, and we are obliged to make use 
of tattees, a kind of screens made of the 
roots of a coarse grass called Kus.” — 
Broughton's Letter*, 110; [ed. 1892, p. 83]. 

1809. —“Our style of architecture is by 
no means adapted to the climate, and the 
large windows would be insufferable, were 
it not for the tattyes which are easily 
applied to a house one story high.”— Li. 
Valentia, L 104. 

1810. — "During the hot winds tata (a 
kind of mat), made of the root of the koosa 
grass, which has an agreeable smell, are 
placed against tbe doors and windows."— 
Maria Graham, 125. 


1814.—"Under the roof, throughout all 
the apartments, are iron rings, from whioh 
tbe tattees or screens of sweet scented 
grass, were suspended."— Forbes, Or. Mem. 
iv. 6; [2nd ed. if. 392]. 

1828. — “ An early breakfast was over; 
the well watered tatties were applied to 
the windows, and diffused through the 
apartment a cool and refreshing atmosphere 
which was most comfortably contrasted with 
the white beat and roar or tbe Bern wind 
without .”—The Kutzilbash, I. ii. 


TAUT, s. Hind, tdt, [Skt. trdtm. 
‘defence,’ or tantrl, ‘made of threads’J 
Sackcloth. 

[c. 1810. —"In this district (Dinajpoor) 
large quantities of this cloth (Tilt or uhott) 
are made. . . ."—Buchanan, JSufcm India, 
ii. 851.] 

1830. — ". . . made into ooarae doth 
taut, by the Brinjariee and people who use 
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tfAVOY, n,p. A town and district 
of what we call the Tenasserim Pro¬ 
vince of B. Burma. The Burmese call 
it Bha-voi: but our name is probably 
adopted from a Malay form. The 
original name is supposed to be Siam* 
ese. [The Burmah Gazetteer (ii. 681) 
gives the choice of three etymologies: 
Handing place of bamboos’; from its 
arms {aha, ‘a sword,’ way, ‘to buy’); 
from Hta-way, taken from a cross- 
legged Buddha.] 

1663.—“The greater cart of this tract 
is mountainous, and inhabited by the nation 
of Brammds and Jangomat , who interpose 
on the east of this kingdom (Pegu) between 
it and the great kingdom of Slam; which 
kingdom of Siam borders the sea from the 
city of Tavay downwards.”— Barros, III. 
Hi. 4. 

1583.—“Also some of the rich people in 
a place subject to the Kingdom of Pegu, 
called Tavae, where is produced a quantity 
of what they call in their language Calain, 
but which in our language is called Calaia 
(see CALAY), in summer leave their houses 
and go into the country, where they make 
some sheds to cover them, and there they 
stop three months, leaving their usual 
dwellings with food in them for the devil, 
and this they do in order that in the other 
nine months he may give them no trouble, 
but rather be propitious and favourable to 
them."— G. Balbi, f. 125. 

1587.—“. . . Hand of Tavi, from which 
eometh great store of Tinne which servetb 
all India.”— R. Fitch, in Hall. ii. 395. 

1696. — “ 10th. That your Majesty, of 
your wonted favour and charity to all dis¬ 
tresses, would be pleased to look with Eyes 
of Pity, upon the poor English Captive, 
Thomas Browns, who is the only one sur¬ 
viving of four that were accidentally drove 
into Tauwy by Storm, as they were going 
for Atehseu about 10 Vears ago, in the ser¬ 
vice of the English Company."—Petition to 
ike King of Burma, presented at Ava by 
Eduard Fleetwood, in Dedrymple, Or. Re- 
pert. H. 374. 


[TAWEEZ, & At. ta’mz, lit. 
‘praying for protection by invoking 
(Sod, or by uttering a charm’; then 
‘anamulet or phylactery’; and, as 
in the quotation from Herklots, ‘a 
structure of brick or stone-work over 
a tcrfnb.’ 

[1819.—“The Jemidar , . . as he is very 
mperstitioua, all bis stud have turrees or 
charms. .. .-—LL-Col. Fttsclarence, Journal 
Rowtsaeross India, 144, 


£826.— 

“ Let her who doth this Tawecy wear, 

Guard against the Gossein's snare.” 

Pandunmg Bari, ed. 1873, f. 148. 

[1832.—“The generality of people have 
tombs made of mud or stone 1 . . forming 
first three square taweeses or platforms, 

. . — Herklots, Qanoon-e-Jslam, 2nd ed, 

284.] 

[TAZEE, a. Pers. tdss I, ‘invading, 
invader,’ from tds, * running.’ A 
favourite variety of horse, uaually of 
Indian breed. The word iB also used 
of a variety of greyhound. 

[c. 1690.—“ Horses have been divided into 
seven classes. . . . Arabs, Persian horses. 
Mujannas, Turki hones, Yabus (see YABOO) 
ana Janglah horses. .. . The last two oksw 
are also mostly Indian breed. The bestkind 
is called Tiri- - ■ i. 234-6. 

[1839.—“A good breed of the Indian 
kind, called Tausee, is also found in Bunnoo 
and Daraaun. . . . '— Elphinstone, Caubul, 
ed. 1842, i. 189. 

[1883.—“The ‘Taxsies,’ or greyhounds 
are not looked upon as unclean. . . — 

Wills, Modem Persia, ed. 1891, p. 306. J 


TAZEEA, n. A.—P.—H. ta'ziya, 
‘mourning for the dead.’ In India 
the word is applied to the taboot, or 
representations, in flimsy material, of 
the tombs of Hussein and Hassan which 
are carried about in the Muharrain 
(see MOHUBRUM) processions. In 
Persia it seems to be applied to the 
whole of the mystery-plav which is 
presented at that season. At the close 
of the procession the ta’xiyas must be 
thrown into water; if there be no 
sufficient mass of water they should, 
be buried. [See Sir L. Pellv, The 
Miracle Play of Hasan and itusainj 
The word has been carried to the W. 
Indies by the coolies, whose great 
festival (whether they be Manom* 
medans or Hindus) the Muharram has 
become. And the attempt to carry 
the Tazeeas through one ot the towns 
of Trinidad, in spite of orders to the 
contrary, lea in the end of 1884 to 
a sad catastrophe. [Mahommedan 
Lascars have an annual celebration 
at the London Docks.] 


1809.—“There were more Hum a hundred 
Tasfyns, each followed by a long train of 
Fuqueen, dressed in the meet extravagant 
manner, beating their breasts • . » such of 
the Mahratta Surdars as are not Brahman* 


frequently construct Tasiyus at their own 
tests, and expend large same of 


1860. — “En Mot la description . . . 

d» mi Ills on croim sonwnt.qn'il s'agit 

de tttea bindoua. Telle eat par exemple 
la aolenmtl du ta’sla cm dru.il, Itablie en 
oommemoratlon du martyre de Hu$*Yn, la- 
quelle eat aemblable en bien de points k 
oelle du Durpa-pajO. ... 1 m ta’sJya dure 
dix jours comma le Durva-pvjd. Le dixifeme 
jour, lea Hindoos precipitant dans la ri- 
vibre la statue de la diene au milieu 6*000 
fouls immense, arec un grand appareil et 
au son de mills instruments de musique; 
la mime ohose a lieu pour les representa¬ 
tions du tom beau de Hu$ain."— Garctn, de 
Tasty, Rd. Mveulm. p. 11. 

TEA, & Crawfurd alleges that we 
cot this word in its various European I 
forms from the Malav Te, the Chinese 
name being ChM. The latter is in¬ 
deed the pronunciation attached, when 
reading in the 'mandarin dialect,’ to 
the character representing the tea- 
plant, and is the form which has ac¬ 
companied the knowledge of tea to 
India, Persia, Portugal, Greece (rail) 
and Russia. But though it may be 
probable that Te, like several other 
names of articles of trade, may have 
come to us through the Malay, the 
word is, not the less, originally 
Chinese, 27 (or Tay as Meahurst 
writes it) being the utterance at¬ 
tached to the character in the Fuh- 
kien dialect. The original pronuncia¬ 
tion, whether direct from Fuh-kien or 
through the Malay, accompanied the 
introduction of tea to England a« well 
as other countries of Western Europe. 
This is shown by several couplets in 
Pope, e.g. 

1711.— 

"... There stands a structure of majestic 
frame 

Which from the neighbouring Hampton 
takes its name. 

* * * • * 

Here thou, great AMHa, whom three 
Realms obey. 

Dost sometimes counsel take, and some¬ 
times tea." 

Rape of the Lock, iii. 

Here toy was evidently the pro¬ 
nunciation, as in Fuh-kien. The 
Rape of tits Lock was published in 
1711. In Gray’s Trivia, published in 
17SO, we find tea rhyme to pap, in a 
passage needless to quote (ii. 896). 
Fifty years later there seems no room 
for doubt that the pronunciation had 
changed to that now in use, as is 
shown by JahuaoaVi extemporised 
vases (c, 1770): 


“ I therefore prey thee, Benny, dear, 

Tmt thou wilt give tQ me 
With cream and sugar softenVtyreU, 
Another dish of tea”—and so on, 

Johntoniana, ed. Bormdtt, 18S5, 
ix. 194. 


The change must have taken place 
between 1780 and 1750, for about the 
latter date we find in the verses of 
Edward Moore: 

" One day in July last at tea, 

And in the house of Mn. P." 

The Trial of Sarah, Ac. 

[But the two forms of pronunciation 
seem to have been in use earlier, aa 
appears from the following advertise¬ 
ment in The Gazette of Sept. 9, 1658 
(quoted in 8 ser. N. <b Q. vi. 868): 
"That excellent, and by all Physitians 
approved, China Drink, called by the 
Cnineans Toha, by other nations Tay, 
alias Tee, is sold at the Sultaness Head, 
a coffee house in Sweetings Bents by 
the Royal Exchange, London.”] And 
in ZedWe Lexicon (1745) it is stated 
that the English write the word 
either Tee or Tea, but pronounce it 
Tty, which seems to represent our 
modem pronunciation. [“ Strange to 
say, the Italians, however, have two 
names for tea, eta and te, the latter, of 
course, is from the Chinese word te, 
noticed above, while the former is 
derived from the word eft’a. It is 
curious to note in this connection that 
an early mention, if not the first 
notice, of the word in English is under 
the form cha (in an English Glossary 
of a.o. 1671); we are also told that 
it was once spelt tcha —both evidently 
derived from the Cantonese form of 
the word: but 13 years later we have 
the word derived from the Fokienese 
te, but borrowed through the French 
and spelt as in the latter language the; 
the next change in the word is early 
in the following century when it drops 
the French spelling and adopts the 
present form of tea, though the Fo¬ 
ld enese pronunciation, which the 
French stul retain, is not dropped for 
the modem pronunciation of the now 
wholly AngucisecI word tea till emu* 
paratively lately. It will thus be seen 
that we, like the Italians, might have 
had two forms of the word* had wo 
not discarded the first, which s ee me d 
to have made but little lodgement 
with us, for the second” (Ball, Thing* 
Chinese, 3rd ed. 583«Mg.).] 
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Dr. Bretschneider states that the 
Tea-shrub is mentioned in the ancient 
Dictionary Rh-ya, which is believed to 
date lpug before our era, under the 
names Kta and ICu-tu (ICn =‘ bitter ’), 
and a commentator on this work who 
wrote in the 4th century a.d. de¬ 
scribes it, adding “From the leaves can 
be made by boiling a hot beverage” 
(On Chinese Botanical Works, &c., p. 13). 
But the first distinct mention of tea- 
cultivation in Chinese history is said 
to be a record in the annals of the 
T’ang Dynasty under a.d. 793, which 
mentions the imposition in that year 
of a duty upon tea. And the first 
western mention of it occurs in the 
next century, in the notes of the Arab 
traders, which speak not only of tea, 
but of this fact of its being subject to 
a royal impost. Tea does not appear 
to be mentioned by the medieval Arab 
writers upon Materia Medica, nor 
(strange to say) do any of the European 
travellers to Cathay in the 13th and 
14th centuries make mention of it. 
Nor is there any mention of it in the 
curious and interesting narrative of 
the Embassy sent by Snah Bukh, the 
son of the great Timur, to China 
(1419-21).* The first European work, 
so far as we are aware, in which tea 
is named, is Bamusio’s (posthumous) 
Introduction to Marco Polo, in the 
second volume of his great collection 
of Navigation* e Viaggi. In this he 
repeats the account of Cathay which 
he had heard from Hajji Manommed, 
& Persian merchant who visited Venice. 
Among other matters the Hajji de¬ 
tailed the excellent properties of Chiai- 
Caiai (i.e. Pets. Chd-i-Khitdi, ‘Tea of 
China\ concluding with an assurance 
that it these were known in Persia 
and in Europe, traders would cease to 
purchase rhubarb, and would purchase 
this herb instead, a prophecy which 
has been very substantially verified. 
We find no mention of tea in the 
elaborate work of Mendoga on China. 
The earliest notices of which we are 
aware will be found below. Milbum 


•Mr. Major, In hi* Introduction to Parke's 
Utndeta forth* Hale. Soc. any* of this embassy, 
that *t their halt In the deaert It march** from 
Su-chan, they were regaled ‘'with a variety of 


not etated by Mr. Major whence he took the 
account; but there is tithing about tea in the 
translation of M. Qoatramtre (Nat. at Sat. xiv. 
pi, 1), nor in the Persian text gf^en by him, dot 
» the translation by Mr. Reha task In the lad. 
Aai. fl. 7S stqg. 


K 'ves some curious extracts from the 
.1. Co.’s records as to the early im¬ 
portation of tea into England. Thus. 
1666, June 30, among certain “ raretys,” 
chiefly the production of China, pro¬ 
vided by the Secretary of the Com¬ 
pany for His Majesty, appear: 

“ 22$ Ibt. at thee at 60*. per lb.**£ 66 17 6 
For the two cheefe persons 
that attended his Majesty, 
thea. 6 15 6" 

In 1667 the E.I. Co.’s first order for 
the importation of tea was issued to 
their agent at Bantam : “to send home 
by these ships 1001b. weight of the 
best tey that you can get.” The first 
importation actually made for the 
Co. was in 1669, when two canisters 
were received from Bantam, weighing 
143| lbs. ( MiUrnrn, ii. 631.) [The 
earliest mention of tea in the Old 
Bccords of the India Office is in a 
letter from Mr. B. Wickham, the 
Company’s Agent at Firando, in 
Japan, who, writing, June 27, 1616, 
to Mr. Eaton at Miaco, asks for “a 
pt. of the best sort of chaw ” (see Bird- 
wood, Report on Old Records, 26, where 
the early references are collected).] 

A.n. 851.—“The King (of China) reserves 
to himself ... a duty on salt, ana also on 
a certain herb which is drunk infused in 
hot water. This herb is sold in all the 
towns at high prices; it is called g&kh. It 
has more leaves than the rath'ah (Medicago 
sativa recens) and something more of aroma, 
hut its taste is bitter. Water is boiled and 
poured upon this herb. The drink so made 
is serviceable under all circumstances."— 
Relation, &o., trad, par Reinaud, i. 40. 

c. 1545.—“Moreover, seeing the great de¬ 
light that 1 above the rest of the party 
took in this discourse of his, he (Chaggi 
Hemet, i.e. Hajji Mabommed) told me 
that all over the country of Cathay they 
make use of another plant, that is of its 
leaves, which is called by those people 
Chili Catai; it is produced in that 
district of Cathay which is called Cachan- 
fu. It is a thing generally used and highly 
esteemed in all those regions. They take 
this plant whether dry or fresh, and boil 
it well in water, and of this decoction they 
take one or two cups on an empty stomach; 
it removes fever, headache, stomach-ache, 
pain in the side or joints; taking care to 
drink it as hot as you can bear; it is good 
also for many other ailments which I can't 
now remember, but I know gout was one of 
them. And if any one chance to feel his 
stomach oppressed by overmuch food, If he 
will take a little of this decoction he will in 
a short time have digested it. And thus it Is 
so precious and highly esteemed that every 
one going on a journey takes it with him, 
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and judging from what be said these people 
would at any time gladly swap a sack of 
rhubarb for an ounce of Ghiax Catai. Theee 
people of Cathay say (he told us) that if in 
our oountry, and in Persia, ana the land 
of the Franks, it was known, merchants 
would no longer invest their money in 
Havend Chini as they call rhubarb."— Ita- 
mut to, Dichiaratione, in ii. f. 15. 

o. 1560.—" Whatsoever person or personas 
come to any mans house of qualitee, bee 
hath a customs to offer him in a fine basket 
one Porcelane . . . with a kinds of drinke 
which they call cha, which is somewhat 
bitter, red, and medicinall, which they are 
wont to make with a certayne concoction 
of herbes.”— Da Cruz, in Purcfuu, iii. 180. 

1565. — “ Eitus eat Japoniorum . . , 
benevolentiae causa, praeoere spectanda, 
quae apud se pretiosissima sunt, id est, 
omne instrumentum necessarium ad po¬ 
tion etu berbae cujusdam in pulverem re- 
dactae, suavem gustu, nomine CUa. Est 
autem modus potionis ejusmodi: pulveris 
ojus, quantum uno juglandis putamine con- 
tinetnr, conjiciunt in fictile vos ex eorum 
genera, quae procellana (Porcelain) vulgus 
appellat. Inde calenti ad mod urn aqu4 
dilutum ebibunt. Habent autem in eos usus 
ollam antiquissimi opens ferream, figlinum 
poculum, oochlearia, infundibulum eluendo 
ftglino, tripodem, foculum denique potioni 
•caleftciendae.”—Letter from Japan, of h. 
Almeida, in Maffci, Litt. Select, cjc India, 
Lib. iv. 

1588. — “ Caeterum (apud Chinenses) ex 
herba quartam expressus liquor admodum 
salutaris, nomine Chin, calidus hauritur, ut 
apud Iaponios."— Maffei, Hid. hid. vi. 

„ “Usum vitis ignorant (Japonii): 
oryz& exprimunt vinum: Sed ipsi quoque 
auto omnia delectantur haustions aquae 
poene ferventis, insperso quern supra aixi- 
mus pulvere Chi&. Circa earn potionem 
diligentisaimi sunt, ao principes snterdnm 
viri suis ipsi manibus eidem temperandae 
oc misoer. J: .o, amicorum honoris causae, 
dant operam."— Ibid. Lib. xii. 

' 1598.—“, . . the aforesaid warme water 

is made with the powder of a certaine 
hear be called chaa."— Linschoten, 46; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 157]. 

1611.—“Of the same fashion is the cha 
of China, and taken in the same manner; 
exoept that the Cha is the small leaf of a 
herb, from a certain plant brought from 
Tartary, which was shown me when I was 
at Malaca.”— Teixeira, i. 19. 

1616.—“I bought 3 chaw cups covered 
with diver plates. .. ."— Cockt, Diary, Hak. 
floe. i. 202, [and see ii. 11]. 

1626.—“They vse much the powder of a 
certaine Berbe called Chia, of which they 

E it as much as a Walnut-shell may contains, 
to a dish of Porcelane, and drinke it with 
hot water."— Purchat, Pilgrimage, 687. 

1631.—" Dvr. You have mentioned the 
drink of the Chinese called Thee ; what is 
your opinion thereof! . • • Bant . . . 
Tlw Chinese regard this beverage almost as 


something sacred . . . and they are not 
thought to have fulfilled the rites of hospi¬ 
tality to you until they have served you 
with it, just like >the Mahometans with 
their Caveah (see. COFFEE). It is of a 
drying quality, and banishes sleep ... it 
is beneficial to asthmatic and wheeadng 
patients."— Jar. Bontius, Hitt. Nat. ft Men. 
Ini. Or. Lib. i. Dial. vi. p. 11. 

1638. — “ Dans les assemblies ordinaires 
(h Sourat) que nous faisions tons les icon, 
nous no prenions que du Tht, dont I'vsage 
est fort cumraun par toutes les Indes.”— 
Jiandeltfo, ed. Paris, 1659, p. 113. 

1658.— “Non mi rum est, nmltos. etiam 
nunc in illo errore versari, quasi diversae 
speciei plantae essent The et Tsia, cum h 
contra eadem sit, cujus decootum Chinen- 
sibus The, laponensibus Tsia nomen 
audiat; licet borum Tsia, ob magnara oon- 
tributionem et coctionem, nigrum The ap- 
pell&tur ."—Bantix Hut. Nat. Pisonia Annot. 

I P- 87, 

1660. — (September) “ 28th. ... I did 
send for a cup of tea (a China drink) of 
which I never had drank before."— Pepyt’s 
Diary. [Both Ld. Braybrooke (4th ed. 
i. Il6) and Wheatley (i. 249) read tee, and 
give the date as Sept. 25.] 

1667. — (June) “ 28th. . . . Home and 
there find my wife making of tea; a drink 
which Mr. Felling, the Potticary, tells her 
is good for her odd and defluxions.’’— Ibid. 
[Wheatley, vi. 898]. 

1672.—“ There is among our people, and 
particularly among the womankind a great 
I abuse of Thee, not only that too much is 
drunk . . . but this is also an evil custom 
to driuk it with a full stomach; it is better 
and more wholesome to make use of it when 
the process of digestion is pretty well 
1 finished. . . . It is also a great folly to use 
sugar candy with Thee.”— Batdaem, Gem. 
ed. 179. (This author devotes five columns 
to tea, and its use and abuse in India). 

1677.—“ Plants dicitur Ch&, vel . . . Cih, 

. . . cujus usus in Chinae claustris nescius 
in Europae quoque paulatim sese insinuare 
attentat. . . . Et quamvis Turcarum Cave 
(see COFFEE) et Mexicanorum Ciocolata 
eundem praestent effectual, CiA t&men, 
quam nonulli quoque Te vooant, ea multum 
superat,” etc.— Kirch/er, China Illiut. 180. 

,, “Maer de Cit (of Thee) Bonder 
aohting op eenije tijt to hebben, is novit 
scbadelijk.”— Veitneufen, 30. 

1683.—“ Lord Russell . . . went into his 
chamber six or seven times in the morning, 
and prayed by himself, and then came out 
to Tillotson and me ; he drunk a little tea 
and some sherry ."—Burnet, Hid. of Own 
Time, Oxford ed. 1823, ii. 375. 

1683,- 

“ Venus her Myrtle, Phoebus has his Bays; 

Tea both excels which She* vouchsafes 
to praise, 

The best of Queens, and best of Herbs we 
owe 

* Queen Catharine. 
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(TEA) BOHEA. » 

To that bold Nation which the Way did 
■how 

To the fair Region where the Sun does 
rise, 

Whose rich Productidns we so justly 
prize.’’— Waller, 

1880. — “. . . Of all the followers of 
Mahomet .. . none are so rigidly Abstemious 
as the Arabian* of Mutcait. . . . For Tea 
and Coffee, which are judg’d the privileg’d 
liquors of all the Mahometan*. as well as 
Turks, as those of Portia, India, and other 
parts of Arabia, are condemned by them as 
unlawful. . . .’’— Ovington, 427. 

1726.—“I remember well how in 1681 I 
for the first time in my life drank thee at 
the house of an Indian Chaplain, and how 
I could not understand how sensible man 
eould think it a treat to drink what tasted 
no better than hay-water. Valmtijn, v. 190. 

1789.- 

“ And now her vase a modest Naiad fills 

With liquid crystal from her pebbly rills; 

Piles the dry cedar round her silver urn, 

(Bright climbs the blaze, the crackling 
faggots burn). 

Culls the green herb of China’s envy’d 
bowers, 

In gaudy cups the steaming treasure 
pours; 

And sweetly smiling, on her bended knee, 

Presents the fragrant quintessence of 
Ten-’’ 

Darwin, Botanic Garden , Love* of the 
Plantt. Canto ii. 

1844.—“The Polish word for tea, Herbata, 
signifies more properly''herb,' and in fact 
there is little more of the genuine Chinese 
beverage in the article itself ‘than in its 
name, so that we often thought with Imaging 
of the delightful Russian Tshal, genuine in 
word and fact."— J. I. Kohl, Austria, p. 444. 

The following are some of the names 
given in the market to different kinds 
of tea, with their etymologies. 

1. (TEA), BOHEA. This name is 
from the Wu-i (dialectically Sfi-t)-shan 
Mountains in the N.W. of Fuh-kien, 
one of the districts most famous for its 
black tea. In Pope’s verse, as Craw¬ 
ford pbints out, Bohea’ stands for a 
tea in use among fashionable people. 
Thus: 

“ To^gurt her time ’twixt reading and 

To muse, and spill her solitary tea.” 

Spittle to Mr* Teresa Blount. 

[The earliest examples in the N.E.D. 
carry back the use of the word to the 
first years of the 18th century.] 

171fe—“ There is a paroel of extraordinary 
fine Rohes Tea to be sold at 26r. per Pound, 
at the sign of the Barber's Pole, next door 
to the Brssier’s Shop in Southampton Street 
to toe Strand.’’—Xavt. to toe Spectator of 
April 2,1711, 


1711.- 

“ Ob had I rather unadmired remained 

On some lone isle or distant northern 
land j 

Where toe gilt chariot never marks to* 
way, 

Where none learn ombre, none e'er taste 
bohea.* 

Belinda, in -Rape of the Lock, iv. 168. 

« 

The last quotation, and indeed the 
first also, snows that the word was 
then pronounced Bohay. At a later 
date Bohea sank to be the market 
name of one of the lowest qualities 
of tea, and we believe it has ceased 
altogether to be a name quoted in the 
tea-market. The following quotations 
seem to show that it was the general 
name for “black-tea.” 

1711.—“Bohea is of little Worth among 
the Moore and Gcnloot of India, Arrcibt ana 
Persian* . . . that of 45 Tale (see TAEL) 
would not fetch the Price of green Tea of 

10 Tale a PacuU.’-Lootyrr, 116. 

1721.- 

11 Where Indus and the double Ganges 

flow, 

On odorif’rous plains toe leaves do grow, 

Chief of the treat, a plant toe boast of 
fame, 

Sometimes called green, Bohea’s toe 
greater name." 

Allan Ramsay’s Poem, ed. 1800, i. 213-14. 

1726. —“A»»o i87o and 1680 there was 
knowledge only of Boey Tea and Green 
Tea, but lator they speak of a variety of 
other sorts . . . Congo . . . Pego . . . 
Tonga*. Rosmaryn Tea, rare and very dear.**' 
— Valenttjn, iv. 14.' 

1727. -“ In September they strip toe Bush 
of all its Leaves, and, for Want of warm dry 
Winds to cure it, are forced to lay it on 
warm Plates of Iron or Copper, and keep it 
stirring gently, till it is dry, ana that Sort is 
called Bohea. —A. Hamilton, ii. 289: [ed, 
1744, ii. 288]. 

But Zedler’s Lexicon (1746) in a 
long article on Thee gives Thee Bohea 
as “the worst sort or all.” The other 
European trade-names, according to 
Zedler, were Thee-Peco, Oongo which 
the Dutch called the best, but Thee 
Oancho was better still and dearer, 
and Ohaucon best of all. 

2. (TEA) OAMPOY, a black tea 
also. Kam-pui, the Canton pron. of 
the characters Kien-pei , “ select-dry 
(over a fire).” 

3. (TEA) CONGOU (a black tea). 
This is Kang-hu (tfi) the Amo} pro¬ 
nunciation of the characters Knag-fa 
‘work or labour. 1 [Hr. Pratt (9 ser. 
N. 4> Q. iv. 26) writes: “The NJUK 
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(TEA) HYSON. 

under Oongou derives it from the 
standard Chinese Kung-fu (which 
happens also to be the Cantonese 
spelling); ‘the omission of the /,' 
we are told, 'is the foreigner’s cor¬ 
ruption.’ It is nothing of the kind. 
The Amoy name for this tea is Kong- 
hu, so that the omission of the / is 
due to the local Chinese dialect.”} 

4. HYSON* (a green tea). This is 
He- (hei and at in the south) -ch’un, 

* brigh t spring,* [which Mr. Ball 
(Things Chinese, 686) writes yu-trfin, 
'before the rain 1 ], characters which 
some say formed the hong name of 
a tea-merchant named Le, who was 
in the trade in the dist. of Hiu-ning 
(S.W. of Hang-chau) about 1700 ; 
others say that He-chun was Le’s 
daughter, who was the first to separate 
the leaves, so as to make what is 
called Hyson. [Mr. Ball says that it 
is so called, "the young hyson being 
half-opened leaves pluclcea in Apru 
before the spring rains.”] 

o. 1772.— 

" And Venoa, goddess of the eternal smile, 

Knowing that stormy brows but ill be¬ 
come 

Fair patterns of he- beauty, hath or¬ 
dained 

Celestial Tea ;—a fountain that can cure 

The ilia of passion, and can free from 
frowns. 

* * * * * 

To her, ye fair! in adoration bow! 

Whether at blushing morn, or dewy eve, 

Her smoking cordials greet your fragrant 
hoard 

With Hyson, or Bohsa, or Congo 
crown'd.” 

R. Fergutson, Poems. 

5. OOLONG (bL tea). Wu-lung , 

* black dragon’; respecting which there 
is a legend to account for the name. 
£“ A black snake (and snakes are some¬ 
times looked upon as dragons in China) 
was coiled round a plant of this tea, 
and hence the name” (Ball, op. cit. 

6. PBKOB (do.). Pak-ho, Canton 

S ron. of characters ptih-hao , 'white- 
own.* 

7. P0U0H0NG (do.). Pao-chung, 
‘ fold-sort* So called from its being 
packed in small paper packets, each 
of which is supposed to be the produce 
of one choice tea-plant Also called 
PtAn-touchong, because the priests in 


the Wu-i hills and other places pre¬ 
pare and pack it 

8. SOUCHONG (do.). Siu^hung, 
Canton for Siao-chting, ' little-sort.’ 

1781.—" Lea Nations Enropdennm retirent 
da la Chine daa thda conn us sous las noma 
da tM bony, th6 Tart, et thd aaothon *’— 
Sonnerat, ii. 249. 

9. TWANKAY (green tea). From 
Tun-Pi, the name of a mart about 
15 m. S.W. of Hwei-chau-fu in Ngan- 
hwei Bp. Moule says (perhaps after 
W. Williams ?) from Tun-Pi, name of 
a stream near Yen-shau-fu in Chi- 
kiang. [Mr. Pratt (loc. cit.) writes; 
"The Amoy Tun-kc is nearer, and the 
Cantonese Tun-hei nearer still, its 
second syllable being absolutely the 
Bame iu sound ‘as tne English. The 
Twankay is a stream in the E. of the 
province of Nganhwui, where Twan¬ 
kay tea grows.’J Twankay is used by 
Theodore Hook as a sort of slang for 
‘tea.’ 


10. YOUNG HYSON. This is 
called by the Chinese Yti-t’sien, 'rain- 
before,’ or ' Yu-before,' because picked 
before Kuh-yu, a term falling about 
20th April (see HYSON above). Ac¬ 
cording to Giles it was formerly called, 
in trade, Uchain, which seems to 
represent the Chinese name. In an 
"Account of the Prices at which Teas 
have been put up to Sale, that arrived 
in England in 1784,1785” (MS. India 
Office Records) the Teas are (from 
cheaper to dearer):— 


"Bohea Tea. 
Oongou, 
Souchong, 


Singlo (f), 

Hyson.” 


TBA-OADDY, a This name, in 
common English use for a box to 
contain tea for the daily expenditure 
of the household, is probably cor¬ 
rupted, as Crawfurd suggests, from 
catty, a weight of li ia (q.v.). A 
‘ catty-box,’ meaning a box holding a 
catty, might easily serve this purpose 
and lead to the name. This view is 
corroborated by a quotation which we 
have given under caddy (q.v.) A 
friend adds the remark that in his 
youth 'Tea-caddy* was a Londoner’s 
name for Harley Street, due to- the 
number of E.L Directors and pro¬ 
prietors supposed to inhabit that 
district 
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TEAPOY, 3. A small tripod table. 
This word is often in England imagined 
to have some connection with tea, and 
hence, in London shops for japanned 
ware and the like, a teapoy means a 
tea-chest fixed on legs. But this is 
quite erroneous. Tipdl is a Hindu¬ 
stani, or perhaps rather an Anglo- 
Hindustani word for a tripod, from 
Hind, tin , 3, and Pers. pdi, ‘foot.’ 
The legitimate word from the Persian 
is sipdi (properly sihpdya), and the 
legitimate Hindi word tirpad or tripad , 
but tipdl or tepoy was probably 
originated by some European in an¬ 
alogy with the familiar charpoy (q.v.) 
or ‘ iour-legs,’ possibly from inaccuracy, 
possibly from the desire to avoid 
confusion* with another very familiar 
word sepoy, seapoy. [Platts, however, 

S 'ves tipdl as a regular Hind, word, 
it. tri-pdd-ikd.] The word is applied 
in India not ouly to a three-legged 
table (or any very small table, what¬ 
ever number of legs it has), but to 
any tripod, as to the tripod-stands of 
surveying instruments, or to trestles in 
carpentry. Sikpdya occurs in ’Ali of 
Tezd’s history of Timur, as applied to 
the trestles used by Timur in bridging 
over the Indus {Elliot, iii. 482). A 
teapoy is called in Chinese by a name 
having reference to tea: viz. Ctia- 
ekPrh. It has 4 legs. 

[c. 1800.—“ (Dinajpoor) Sepaya, a wooden 
stand lor a lamp or candle with three feet.” 
—Bvcheman, Eastern India, ii. 945.] 

1844.— "‘Well, to be aura, it does seem 
odd—vary odd ; ’—and the old gentleman 
chuckled,—‘most odd to find a person who 
don’t know what a tepoy is. . . . Well, 
then, a tepoy or tinpoy is a thing with 
three feet, used in India to denote a little 
table, such as that just at your right.’ 

" ‘Why, that table has four legs,' cried 
Peregrine. 

" ‘It’s a tepoy all the same,' said Mr. 
Havethelaclu. Peregrine Pultmey, i. 112. 


TEAK, s. The tree, and timber of 
tbe tree, known to botanists as Tec- 
tona grandia, L., N.O. Verbenaceae. The 
word is Malayal. tekka, Tam. tekku. 
No doubt this name was adopted 
owing to tbe fact that Europeans first 
became acquainted with the wood in 
Malabar, which is still one of the two 
great sources of supply; Pegu being 
the other. The Skt. name of the tree 
is Alfa, whence the modem Hind, 
name adgwdn or attain and the Mahr. 
%* From this last probably was 


taken edj, the name of teak in Arabia 
and Persian. And we have doubtless, 
the same word in the trayaMra. of the 
Periplus, one of the exports from 
Western India, a form which may be 
illustrated by the Mahr. adj, adgali, 

4 made of the teak, belonging to teak.’ 
The last fact shows, in some degree, 
how old the export of teak is from 
India. Teak beams, still undecayed, 
exist in the walls of the great palace 
of the Sassanid Kings at Seleuda or 
Ctesiphon, dating from the middle of 
the 6th century. [See Birdwood, Firat 
Letter Book, Intro. XXIX.J Teak has 
continued to recent times to be im¬ 
ported into Egypt. See ForakeU, quoted 
by Royle (Hindu Medicine, 128). Tbe 
gopher-wood of Genesis is translated sdj 
in the Arabic version of the Penta¬ 
teuch (Boyle). [It was probably cedar 
(see Encycl. Bill. s.v.)] 

Teak seems to have been hardly 
known in Gangetic India in former 
days. We can find no mention of it 
in Baber (which however is indexless), 
•and the only mention we can find in 
the Ain, is in a list of the weights of 
a cubic yard of 72 kinds of wood, 
where the name “ Sdgrtun ” has not 
been recognised as teak by the learned 
translator (see Blochmann'a E.T. i. p. 
228). 


c. a,d. 80.—"In the innermost part of 
this Gulf (the Persian) is the Port of Apo- 
togos, lying near Paaine Charax and the 
river Euphrates. 

"Sailing past the mouth of the Gulf, 
after a course of 6 days you reach another 
port of Persia called Omana. Thither they 
are wont to despatch from Barygasa, to 
both these ports of Persia, great vessels 
with brass, and timbers and beams of teak 
trayoAlvuv koX SokQv), and horns and 
spars of shisham (see 8IBBOO) (traaapUvuv), 
and of ebony. . . .’’—Peripl. Maria Brytkr. 
§85-86. 


c, 800.—(under H&rOn al Rashid) "Fatl 
continued his story ‘. . . I heard loud 
wailing from the house of Abdallah . . . 
they told me he bad been straok with the 
jvdhm, that his body was swollen and all 
black. ... I went to Rashid to tell him, 
but I had not finishod when they came to 
say Abdallah was dead. Going out at once 
I ordered them to hasten the obsequies. 
... I myself said the funeral prayer. Aa 
they let down the bier a Blip took place, 
and the bier and earth fell in together: 
an intolerable stench arose ... a seoona 
slip took place. I then called for planks of 
teak (sU). . . ."—Quotation in MatfUdt, 
PrairuadfOr, vi. 298-299. 


e. 880.—“From Kol toSiadtn, where they 
collect teak-wood (skj) and cane, 18 ter* 
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sakha."— Ibn KkurdOdba, In J. At. S. VI. 
tom. t. 284. 

O. 940.—“. . . The leak-tree (tfj). This 
tree, which is taller than the date-palm, 
and more bulky than the walnut, can 
shelter under its branches a great number 
of men and cattle, and you may judge of its 
dimensions by the logs that arrive, of their 
natural length, at the depOta of Basra, of 
Trftk, and of Egypt. . . — Mis'idi, iii. 12. 

Before 1200. — Abu’l-dhali’ the Sindian, 
describing the regions of Hind, has these 
verses: 

# * * * * 

*• By my life 1 it is a land where, when the 
rain falls, 

Jacinths and pearls spring up for him who 
wants ornaments. 

There too are produced musk and cam¬ 
phor and ambergris and agila, 

* * # # * 

And ivory there, and teak (al-sSj) and 
aloeswood and sandal. ..." 

Quoted by Kazioini, in Gildemeister, 
217-218. 

The following order, in a King’s 
Letter to the Goa Government, no 
doubt refers to Pegu teak, though not 
naming the particular timber: 

1697.—“ We etljoin you to be very vigilant 
not to allow the Turks to export any 
timber from the Kingdom of Pegu, nor 
from that of Acbem (see AOHEEN), and 
you must arrange how to treat this matter, 
particularly with the King of Achom.”—In 
Archiv. Port. Orient, tame. u. 669. 

1602.—“. . . It was necessary in order 
to appease them, to give a promise in 
writing that the body should not bo 
removed from the town, but should have 
public burial in our church in sight of 
everybody; and with tbis assurance it was 
taken in solemn procession and deposited 
in a box of teak (teca), which is a wood not 
subject to decay. ...” — Xousa, Onerdt 
Compiut. (1710), li. 265. 

[ „ “ Of many of the roughest thickets 
of bamboos and of the largest and best wood 
in the world, that is teca.Dec. VII. 
Bk. vi. ch. 6. He goes on to explain that 
all the ships and boats made either by Moors 
or, Qentiles since the Portuguese came to 
India, were of thiB wood which came from 
the inexhaustible forests at the back of 
Damaun.] 

1631.—Bontius gives a tolerable cut of 
the foliage, Ac., of the Teak-tree, but 
writing in the Archipelago does not use 
that name, describing it under the title 
••Quercia Jndica. Kiati Malaiis dicta.”— 
lib. vi. cap. 16. On this Kheede. whose plate 
of the tree is, as usual, excellent (Jiortus 
Malabaricus, iv. tab. 27), observes justly 
the teak has no resemblance to an oak- 
tree, and also that the Malay name is not 
Kiati but Jati. Kiati seems to be a mistake 
of some kind growing out of Kayufati, 
'Teak-wood. 


TEE. 

1644. — “ Hff nestas terns de Daman 
muyta e boa madeyra de Teca, a milhor de 
tooa a India, a tarnbem de muyta partp do 
mundo, porque com ser muy fasil de laurar 
he perduravel, e particullarmoutc nam lhe 
tocando agoa.”— Bocarro, MS. 

1676.—“At Cook-crow we parted hence 
and observed that the Sheds here were round 
thatched and lined with broad Leaves of 
Take (the Timber Ships are built with) in 
Fashion of a Bee-hive.”— Fryer, 142. 

„ . Teke by the Portuguese, 

Sogwan by the Moors, is the firmest Wood 
they have for Building ... in Height the 
lofty Pine exceeds it not, nor the sturdy Oak 
in Bulk and Substance. . . . This Prince of 
the Indian Forest was not so attractive, 
though mightily glorious, but that . . — 

Ibid. 178. 

1727.—“ Quiidavee is next, where good 
Quantities of Teak Timber are cut, and 
exported, being of excellent Uee in building 
of Houses or Ships.”— A. Hamilton, i. 178; 
[ed. 1744]. 

1744. — “Tecka is the name of costly 
wood which is found in the Kingdom of 
Martaban in the East Indies, and which 
never decays ."—Zeldler, Umv. Lexicon, s.v. 

1759.—“They had endeavoured to burn 
the Teak Timbers also, but they lying in a 
mump# place , could not take fire.”— Capt. 
Aires, Report on Loss of Negrais, in DalrynpU, 
i. 349. 

o. 1760.—“As to the wood it is a sort 
called Teak, to the full as durable as oak.” 
—Grose, i. 108. 

1777. — “ Experience hath long since 
shewn, that ships built with oak, and joined 
together with wooden trunnels, are by no 
means so well calculated to resist the ex¬ 
tremes of heat and damp, in the tropioal 
latitudes of Asia, as the Bhips which are 
built in India of tekewood, and bound with 
iron spikes and bolts.”— Price’s Tracts, i. 191. 

1793.—“The teek forests, from whence 
the marine yard at Bombay is furnished 
with that excellent species of ship-timber, 
lie along the western side of the Gaut moun¬ 
tains ... on the north and north-east of 
Basseen. ... I cannot close this subject 
without remarking the unpardonable negli¬ 
gence we are guilty of in delaying to build 
teak Bhips of war for the service of the 
Indian seas.”— Rennell, Memoir, 3rd ed. 260. 

[1800.—“ Tayca, Tectona Robusta." — Bu¬ 
chanan, Mysore, i, 26.] 

TEE, s. The metallic decoration, 
generally gilt and hung with tinkling 
bells, on the top of a aagoba in Indo- 
Chinese countries, which represents 
the chatreu [chhattrasj or umbrellas 
which in ancient times, as royal 
emblems, crowned these structures. 
Burn, h’ti, 'an umbrella. 1 

1800.—“. . . In particular the Tee, or 
umbrella, which, Ootmjsod of open iron-work. 
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crowned the spire, bad been thrown down.” 
—Symet, i. 188. 

1866.—“... gleaming in its white plaster, 
with numerous pinnacles and tall central 
spire, we had seen it (Gaudapelen Temple at 
Pagan) from far down the Irawadi rising 
like a dim vision of Milan Cathedral. . . . 
It is cruciform in plan . . . exhibiting a 
massive basement with porches, and rising 
above in a pyramidal gradation of terraces, 
crowned by a spire and htee. The latter 
has broken from its stays at one side, and 
now leans over almost horizontally. . . .”— 
Yule, A fusion *o Ava, 1858, p. 42. 

1876.—“... a feature known to Indian 
archaeologists as-a Tee. . . .”— Fergwston, 
Ind. and Sad. Archil. 64. 


TEEK, adj. Exact, precise, 
punctual; also parsimonious, [a mean¬ 
ing which Platts does not record]. 
Used in N. India. Hind. thik. 

fl843.—“They all feel that the good old 
rule of right (teak), as long as a man does 
his duty well, can no longer be relied upon." 
— O. W. Johnson, Stranger in India, i. 290. J 

[1878.—“... 'it is necessary to send an ex¬ 
planation to the magistrate, and the return 
does not look so thftk ’ (a word expressing 
all excellence ).”—Life in the Mofuuil, i. 258. J 

TEEBUT, TEEBTHA, s. Skt. 
and Hind, tirth, tirtha. A holy place 
of pilgrimage and of bathing for the 
good of the soul, such as Hurdwar, or 
toe confluence at Praag (Allahabad). 

[1623.—“ The Gentiles call it itamtirt, 
that is, Holy Water.”— P. della Valle, Hak. 
8oc. ii. 205.] 


c. 1790.—“Au temple l’enfant est re^ue 
par las devedaschies (Deva-dasi) des mains 
de ses parens, et spree J’avoir baignde dons 
le tirtha ou etang du temple, ellea lui met- 
tent des vttemens neufs. . . — Haafner, 
ii. 114. 


[1868.—“ He then summoned to the place 
no less than three orores and half, or thirty 
millions and half of teeruts, or angels (tic) 
who preside each over his special place of 
religious worship. ”— Slecman, Journey through 


TAQt, &c., s. The wild 
goat of the Himalaya ; Hemitragu* 
jenUatcus, Jerdon, [. 


maUa, 009}. In Nepfil 
"jhdral. (See 8UBB0W), 


brd, Mam- 
it is called 


to the Latent nobilit. . , .”— Wandering* (f 
g Pilgrim, i. 278, 

1872. — TejpAt is mentioned as sold by 
the village shopkeeper, in Oovinda Sa man ta, 
i. 228. 

(1) TELINGA, n.p. Hind. THan- 
gd, Skt. Tailanga. One of the people 
of the country east of the Deccan, and 
extending to the coast* often called, at 
least since the Middle Ages, TiUAgdna 
or Tilangdria. sometimes Tiling or Til- 
ang. Though it has not, perhaps, been 
absolutely established that this came 
from a form Triliilga, the habitual ap¬ 
plication of Tri-Kaliilga, apparently to 
the same region which in later days 
was called Tilinga, and the example 
of actual use of Triliilga, both l>y 
Ptolemy (though he carries us beyond 
the Gangea) and by a Tibetan author 
quoted below, do make this a reason¬ 
able supposition (see Bp. Caldwell's 
Dravidian Grammar, 2nd ed. In trod, 
pp. 30 8egq., and the article KUW} in 
this book). 

A.D. c. 150.— “ TplyXinnw, rb ical T pi- 
\iyyov Batnhelor . . . k. t. ”— Ptolemy, 
vi. 2, 23. 

1309.—“ On Saturday the 10th of ShaTidu, 
the army marched from that spot, in order 
that the pure tree of Isltfm might be planted 
and flourish in the soil of TUaag, and the 
evil tree which had struck its roots deep, 
might be torn up by force. . . . When the 
blessed canopy had been fixed about a mile 
from Arangal (W&rangal, N.E. of Hydera¬ 
bad), the tents around the fort were pitched 
so closely that the head of a needle could 
not get between them .”—Amir KhvtrH, in 
Elliot, iii. 80. 

1321.—“In the year 721 H. the Sultdn 
(Ghiy&u-ddfn) sent his eldest son, Ulugh 
Kh&n, with a canopy and an army gainst 
Arangal and TUaag.”— Zid-vddin. Sami, 
Ibid. 231. 

e. 1335.—“ For every mile along the road 
there are three d&wtU (post stations) . . . 
and so the road continues for six months’ 
marching, till one reaches the countries of 
Tiling and Ma’bar. . . ,VIta Batata, iii. 
192. 

„ In the list of provinces of India 
under the Sultan of Delhi, given by Shihftb- 
ud-dln Dimishkl, we find both Taiang and 
TalaaJ, probably through some mistake.— 
Not. et Ext*. Pt. 1.170-171. 


TEJPAT, a. Hind. tgmfjL Skt. ttqa- 
paira^ ‘pungent leaf/ The native 
name for x&aJab&thxiim. 

1883.—“Last night as I waa writing a 
long description of the tSx-pftt, the leaf of 
the cinnamon-tree, which numbly pickles 
kse^ leaving the honour of crowning heroes 


c. 1690.—“Saba Berftr. ... Its length 
from Battta (or Patiile) to BairSgarh is 
200 hunk (or koe) : its breadth from Bldtr 
to Hindia 180. On the east of Bairlgsrh 
it marches with Bastar; on the north with 
Hindia; on the south with Tilingtaa; on the 
west with Mahkar&b&d. . . (orig.) 

I. 478; [ed. Jtmdt, ii. 228; and see m, 
287]. 
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1608.— 11 In the southern lends of India 
since the day when the Turushkaa (Turks, 
i.t. Mahommedans) conquered 
many abodes of Learning wars founded; 
and though thtfy were inconsiderable, the 
continuance of instruction and exorcism was 
without interruption, and the Pandit who 
was called the Sou of Men, dwelt in Kalinga, 
a part of Trilinga.” — T&ran&tha's H. cf 
Buddhism. (Germ. ed. of Schiefner), p. 264. 
See also 116, 168,166. 

c. 1614.—“Up to that time none of the 
zamVnd&rs of distant lands, such as the S&ji 
of Tilang, Pegu, and Malabar, had ventured 
upon disobedience or rebellion.”— Firishta, 
in Elliot, vi. 549. 

1799.—“Tellingana, of which Warangoll 
was the capital, comprehended the tract 
lying between the Kwtnah and Godavery 
Rivers, and east of Visiapour. . . — 

RenneU’s Memoir, 3rd ed. p. [cxi.] 

(2) TELINGA, s. This term in 
the 18th century was frequently used 
in Bengal as synonymous with sepoy, 
or a native soldier disciplined ana 
clothed in quasi-European fashion, 
[and is still commonly used by natives 
to indicate a sepoy or armed policeman 
in N. India], no doubt because the 
first soldiers of that type came to 
Bengal from what was considered to 
be the Telinga country, viz. Madras. 

1758.—“. . ■ the latter commanded a 
body of Hindu soldiers, armed and accoutred 
aud disciplined in the European manner of 
fighting ; I mean those soldiers that are 
become so famous under the name of Ta- 
lingas."— Stir MuUu/luriii, ii. 92. 

c. 1760.—. . Sepoys, sometimes called 
TeUingas.”—ffw, in his Glossary, see vol. 
J. xiv. 

1760.—“ 300 Telingaes are run away, and 
entered into the Beerboom Rajah's service.” 
—In Long, 235 ; see also 236, 287, and (1761) 
p. 258, ‘"Tellingers.” 

c. 1765.—“Somro’s force, which amounted 
to 15 or 16 field-pieces and 6000 or 7000 of 
those foot soldiers called T a l i nghaa, and 
which are armed with flint muskets, and 
accoutred as well as disciplined in the Frtnghi 
or European manner.”— Stir Mtilaqherin, iii. 
254. 

1786.—“.. . Gcrdi (see GAKDEE), which 
is now the general name of Sipahies all 
over India, save Bengal . . . where they are 
stiled Talingus, because the first Sipahees 
that cameinBengal (and they were imported 
in 1767 by Colonel Clive) were all Talingas 
or Telougous born . . . speaking hanily 
any language but their native. . . .”—Note 
by Tr. of Stir Mutaqherin, ii. 93. 

o. 1805.—“The battalions, according to 
the old mode of Prance, were called after 
the nemea of cities and forts. . . . The 
TeltogM, composed mostly of Hindoos, from 
Oude, were disciplined according to the 


®n*lW» exercise of 1780. , . 
tfth* Jugular Corgi, die., fa Sanies of 
Primm, by Major Lewis Ftrdinaad 
p. 50. 


-Shtek 

NaHos 

Smith, 


1827.—“ You are a Sahib Aagreme. . . . 
I have been a Telinga. .. in the Company’s 
service, and have eaten their salt. Twill 
do your errand .”—Sir W. Scott, The Surgeon.** 
Daughter, ch. xiii. 

1883. —* “ We have heard from natives 
whose grandfathers lived in those times, 
that the Oriental portions of Clive’s army 
were known to the Bengalis of Nuddea as 
T eli n gaa , because they came, or were sup¬ 
posed to have accompanied him from Telisi* 
gana or Madras."— Saty. Review, Jan. 29, 
p. 120. 
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TELOOGOO, n.p. The first 
point of diffusion, and the second in 
culture and copiousnessL of the Dra- 
vidian languages of the Indian Penin¬ 
sula. It is “spoken all along the 
eastern coast of the Peninsula, from the 
neighbourhood of Pulicat” (24 m. N. of 
Madras) “where it supersedes Tamil, 
to Chicacole, where it begins to yield to 
the Oriya (see OOBIYA), and inland it 
prevails as far as the eastern boundary 
of the Marfitha country and Mysore, 
including within its range the ' Ceded 
Districts’ and Kara01 (see KURNOOL), 
a considerable part of the territories 
of the Nizam . . . and a portion of 
the NSgpftr country and Gondv&na ” 
(Bp. Caldwells Dravid. Gram,. Introd. 
p. 29). Telugu is the name given to 
the language of the people themselves 
(other torms being, according to Bp. 
Caldwell, Teltutga, Telinga, Tailing*, 
Tenugu, and TenunguX the lan¬ 
guage of Telingana (see TEUti&A (1 )X 
It is this language (as appears in the 
passage from Fryer) that used to be, 
perhaps sometimes is, called GentOO 
at Madras. [Also see BADEGA] 


1673.—“Their Language they call gener¬ 
ally Gentu . . . the peculiar name of their 
speech ia Telinga. "—Fryer, 33. 

1793.—“The TeUiaga language la said 
to be in use, at present, from the River 
Pennar in the Carnatic, to Orissa, along 
the coast, and inland to a very considerable 
distance, —/totae#, Memoir, 3rd ed. p. [cxi]. 


TEMBOOL, Betel-leaf. Skt tdm~ 
hula, adopted in Pera as tdmbat, and 
in Ar. at-tambdi [It gives its name 
to the Tambolia or Tamolis, sellers of 
betel in the N. Indian bazars.] 

1298.—“All the people of this city, at 
well as the rest of India, have a custom of ' 
perpetually keeping in the mouth a certain 
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leaf galled Tambul. . . ."—Marco Polo, ii. 

US, 

1488.—“ And he held in hla left hand a 
rery neat cup of gold aa high aa a half 
oImwm pot . . . into which he apat a 
certain herb which the men of thia country 
chew for aolaoe, and which herb they call 
atamber -”—Roteiro do V. da Gama, 69, 

1510.—“ He also eata certain Iorvcs of 
her be, which are like the leaves of the sour 
orange, called by some tamboli.”— Var- 
thtma, 110. 

1568. — "Only yon should know that 
Avicenna calls the betre (Betel) texnbul, 
which seems a word somewhat corrupted, 
since everybody pronounces it tambul, and 
not lembul ."— Garcia, f. 37A. 


TENA8SEB1M, n.p. A city and 
territory on the coast of the Peninsula 
of Further India. It belonged to the 
ancient kingdom of Pegu, and fell 
with that to Ava. When we took 
from the latter the provinces east and 
south of the Delta of the Irawadi, 
after the war of 1824-26, these were 
officially known as “ the Martaban and 
Tenasaerim Province,” or often as 
“the Tenasaerim Provinces.” We 
have the name probably from the 
Malay form Taruuari. We do not 
know to what language the name 
originally belongs. The Burmese call 
it Ta-nen-thd-ri. [“ The name Tenas- 
serini (Malay Tanah-mn X ‘the land 
of happiness or delight,’ was long ago 
given t>y the Malays to the Burma 
province, which still keeps it, the 
Burmese corruption being Tanang-mri” 
(Gray, on Pyrard de Laval, quoted 
below).] 


c. 1480.—“ Relicts. Taprobane ad urbem 
Thsnasasrim supra ostium fluvii eodem 
nomine vocitati diebus XVI tempestate 
actus set. Quae regio et elephantia et ver- 
aeno (bnsU-WOOd) abundat.— Nic. Conti, 
in Poggio de Var. Fort. lib. iv. 

1442.—"The inhabitants of the shores 
of the Ocean come thither (to Hormuz) 
from the countries of Chin (China), 
J&vah, Bang&la, the cities of Zirbtd (q.v.), of 
Tonascri, of Sokotara, of Shahnnao (see 
BABNAu), of the Isles of Dlwah Mahal 
(Maldives). ”—A bdur-nxee&k, in Not. et JBxte. 
*iv, 429. 


1498.—"Tanacar is peopled by Christians, 
and the King it also a Christian ... in this 
land is much brasyll, which makes a fins 
vermilion, as good as the grain, and it costs 
here 8 erusaao* a bahar, whilst in Quayro 
(Cake) it costs 00; also there is here aloes- 
wooa, but not much. "—Roteiro de V. da 
Gama, 110. 

1501.—Tamef appears in the list of 
ftjaos* In ths East Indies of which Amerigo 
Yttpaod had heard tram the Portnguase 
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fleet at C. Verde. Printed in BdkUlli Boat's 
It Milione, pp. liii. tegq. 

1506.— "At Tenasar grows all the tern 
hnudl), and it costa If duoats the baar 
bahar), equal to 4 tantare. Ibis place, 
hough on the coast, is on the mainland. 
The King is a Gentile; and thence come 
pepper, cinnamon, galanga, camphor that 
u eaten, and camphor that is not eaten.... 
This is indeed the first mart of spices in 
India.” — Leonardo Ca’ Matter, in Archie . 
Star. Ital. p. 28. 

1510.—"The city of Taraasaari is situated 
near the sea, etc."— Varthma, 196. This 
adventurer's account of Tenasserim is an 
imposture. Be describes it by implication 
as In India Proper, somewhere to toe nerth 
of Coromandel. 

1516.—“ And from the Kingdom of Peigu 
aa far as a city which has a seaport, and is 
named Tanaaery, there are a hundred 
leagues. . . .”— Barboea, 188. 

1568.—“ The Pilot told vs that wee were 
by his altitude not farre from a citie called 
Taaasaxy, in the Kingdom of Pegu."— O. 
Fredenkr, in Hail. ii. 3§9. See Lancaiter. 

c. 1560.—" In Kambayat (Cambay) a N4k- 
huda (Naooda) gets 800 R. ... In Pegu and 
Dahnaaari, he gets half as much again as 
in Cambay.”—Ala, i. 281. 

[1568.—“ Betweene two Islandes the coast 
runneth inwards like a bow, wherein lyeth 
the towns of Tanaiaaxien.” — LnucnoUn, 
Hak. Soc. i. 103. In the same page 
he writes T an aaa a ria. 

[1608.—" The small quantities they have 
here come from Tannastrye.” — Ifanvert, 
Lettere, i. 22. 

[c. 1610.—"Some Indians call it (Ceylon) 
Tenaairin, signifying land of delights, or 
earthly paradise. —Pyrard de Laval, ii. 140, 
with Gray's note (Hak. Soc.) quoted above.] 
1727. — “ Mr. Samuel White was made 
Sbs vbandaar (8habunder) or Custom-Master 
at Merjee (Mexgui) and Tanacerin, and 
Captain Williams was Admiral of the King's 
Navy."— A. Hamilton, ii. 64 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1783.—“ Taanaaairim . . ."—Foma V. 
to Mergui, 4. 

TERAX, TERYE, s. Hind, tardt, 
‘moist (land)’ from tar, ‘moist’ or 
‘green.’ [Others, however, connect it 
with taro, tala, 'beneath (the Hima¬ 
laya).’] The term is specially applied 
to a belt of marshy and jungly umd 
which runs along the root of the 
Himilaya north of the Ganges being 
that rofte in which the moisture which 
has sunk into the talus of porous 
material exudes. A tract on the 
south side of the Ganges, now part 
of BhSoalpflr, was also formerly known 
as the Jungle-terry (q.v.). 

1798.—“HoUouiu. though standing very 
little below the lava! of Cneeria Ghava flip 
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to nevertheless comprehended in the Tttiy 
orTamulof Nepaul . . . Taff|ui pro¬ 
perly stgniAes low marshy lands, ana ia 
sometimes applied to the flats lying below 
the hills in the interior of Nepaul, as well 
aa the low tract bordering immediately on 
the Gbmpany’s northern frontier.”— Kirk- 
patrieb't Nepaul (1811), p. 40. 

1824.—" Mr. Boulderson mid he was sorry 
to learn from the raja that he did not con¬ 
sider the unhealthy seaaon of the Temi yet 
over ... I asked Mr. B. if it were true 
that the monkeys forsook these woods 
daring the unwholesome months. He 
answered that not the monkeys only, but 
everything which had the breath or life 
instinctively deserts them from the be¬ 
ginning of April to October. The tigers go 
up to the hills, the antelopes and wild hogs 
make incursions into the cultivated plain 
. . . and not so much as a bird can be heard 
or seen in the frightful solitude.”—i Weber, 
ed. 1844,260-261. 

[The word is used as an adj. to 
describe a severe form of malarial 
fever, and also a sort of double felt 
hat, worn when the sun is not so 
powerful as to require the use of a 
sola, topee. 

[1870.—‘' Remittent has been called Juugle 
Fever, Tend Fever, Bengal Fever, Ac., 
from the locality in which it originated. 
. . .”— Moore, Family Med. for Jndta, 211. 

[1880.—" A Tend hat is sufficient for a 
Collector.”—Ah' Baba, 86.] 


THAKOOB, s. Hind, thdkur, from 
Skt. thakkura, * an idol, a deity.’ Used 
as a term of respect, I/ird, Master, &c., 
but with a variety of specific applica¬ 
tions, of which the most familiar is as 
the style of Rajpilt nobles. It is also 
in some parts the honorific designation 
of a barber, after tbe odd fashion which 
styles a tailor Khal if a (see CALEEFA) ; a 
bthuhtt) jams'-ddr (see JEMADAR) ; a 
sweeper, mehtar. And in Bengal it i* 
the name of a Brahman family, which 
its members have Anglicised as Tagore, 
of whom several have been men of char¬ 
acter and note, the best known being 
Dwlrkanath Tagore, "a man of liberal 
opinions and enterprising character” 
(Wilton), who died m London in 1840. 

[o. 1410.—"The nobles in blood (in the 
Maldives) add to their name Taoourou."— 
Pyrard ae Laval, Hnk. 8oe. i. 217. 

[1708.—"The Thaour (so Rajput chief- 
tans are called) wae naked from the waist 
upwards, except tbe sacrificial thread or 
soarf on hto shoulders and a turban on his 
head.”— L. qfOolebrooke, 442. 

[1881.—"After the sons have gone to 
their respective offices, the mother c ha n g in g 


her ciothes retires into the thafevplar (the 
piece of worship), and goes through her 
morning service. . . & <7. Bern, The 

Hindoo* ae they art, 18.] 


THEBMAHTIDOTB, a. This 

learned word ("heat-antidote”) was 
applied originally, we believe, about 
1880-32 to the invention of the instru¬ 
ment which it designates, or rather to 
the application ox the instrument) 
which is in fact a winnowing machine 
fitted to a window aperture, and in¬ 
cased in wet titties (q.v.), so as to 
drive a current bf cooled air into a 
house during hot, dry weather. We 
have a dim remembrance that the in¬ 
vention was ascribed to Dr. Spilsbury. 

1881.—"To the 21st of June, this op¬ 
pressive weather held its sway; our only 
consolation grapes, iced-water, and the 
thennaatldote, which answers admirably, 
almost too well, aa on the 22d. I was tola 
up with rheumatic fever and lumbago, 
occasioned ... by standing or sleeping 
before it. ”— Wanderingt qf a Pilgrim, i. 206. 

[Mrs Parkee saw for the first time a ther- 
m&ntidote at Cawnpore in 1880. — Ibid, 
i. 134.] 

1840.—". . . The thermometer at 112° 
all day in our tents, notwithstanding tatties, 
phe rm a ntlo lotes,* and every possible in¬ 
vention that was likely to leasen the stifling 
heat.”— Oebome, Court and Camp of JRunjeet 
Singh, 182. 

1853.—". . . then came punkahs by day, 
and next punkahs by nigbt, and then tatties, 
and then therm-antidotes, till at last May 
came round again, and found the unhappy 
Anglo-Indian world once more surrounded 
with all the necessary but uncomfortable 
sweltering panoply of the hot weather.”— 
Oatfield^i. 268-4. 

1878.—"They now began (c. 1840) to 
have the benefit of thermantiaotee, which 
however were first introduced in 1881: the 
name of the inventor to not recorded.”— 
Calcutta Rev. oxxrr. 718. 

1880.—". . . low and heavy punkahs 
swing overhead; a sweet breathing of wet 
khaixha* grass comes out of the ttao- 
antidote.—&> Ali Baba, 112. 


THUG, & Hind, thag, M&hr. thak 
Skt. ethaga, 'a cheat, a swindler. 
And this is the only meaning given 
and illustrated in R. Drummond’s 
Illvstrationt of Gvoerattee, Ac. (1808). 
But it has acquired a specific meaning, 
which cannot he exhibited more pre¬ 
cisely or tersely than by Wilson i 

* This book was printed In aT***. whilst the 
author was in fodto; doabtU^bt Wta IttnSsSt 
of this quaint error. » 
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M Latterly applied to a robber and 
aneawia of a peculiar class, who sally¬ 
ing forth in a gang . . . and in the 
character of wayfarers, either on 
business or pilgrimage, fall in with 
other travellers on the road, and 
having gained their confidence, take a 
favourable opportunity of strangling 
them by throwing their handkerchiefs 
round their necks, and then plunder¬ 
ing them and burying their bodies.” 
The proper specific designation of 
these criminals was phdnsigar or 
pkdtmgar, from phansi, ‘ a noose.' 

According to Mackenzie (in As. Res. 
xiii.) the existence of gangs of these 
murderers was unknown to Europeans 
till shortly after the capture of 
Seringapatam in 1799, when about 
100 were apprehended in Bangalore. 
But Fryer had, a century earlier, de¬ 
scribed a similar gang caught and 
executed near Surat. The Phdneigars 
(under that name) figured prominently 
in an Anglo-Indian novel called, we 
think, “ The English in India,” which 
one of the present writers read in early 
boyhood, but cannot now trace. It 
must have been published between 
1826 and 1830. 

But the name of Thug first became 
thoroughly familiar not merely to that 
part of the British public taking an 
interest in Indian affairs, but even to 
the mass of Anglo-Indian society, 
through the publication of the late 
Sir William aleeman’s hook “ Rama- 
seeana; or a Vocabulary of the peculiar 
language used by the Thugs, with an 
Introduction and Appendix, descriptive 
of that Fraternity, and of the Measures 
which have been adopted by the 
Supreme Government of India for 
its Suppression," Calcutta, 1836; and 
by an article on it which appeared in 
the Edinburgh Review , for Jan. 1837, 
(Ixiv. 357). One of Col. Meadows 
Taylor's Indian romances also, Memoirs 
of a Thug (1839), has served to make 
the name and system familiar. The 
suppression of the system, for there is 
eveiy reason to believe that it was 
brought to an end, was organised in a 
masterly way by Sir W. (then Capt.) 
Sleeman, a wise and admirable man, 
under the government and support 
of Lord William Bentinck. (The 
question of the Thugs and their 
modem successors has been again dis¬ 
cussed in the Quarterly Review, Oct. 
1901.] 


o. 1665. —"lias Voleurs de os pais-lkscat 
lea plus adroit* du moods; Us out l'uaage 
d'un certain laeeet k noeud ooalant, quw 
savant jetter si subtilement an ool d’un 
homme, quand its aont k aa portAs, qu'ils 
ne le manquent jamais; en aorta qu'en un 
momentilsl’dtranglent . . .” 4c.—T fievemA 
v. 123. 

1673. — "They were Fifteen, all of a 
Gang, who used to lurk under Hedges in 
narrow Lanes, and as they found Oppor¬ 
tunity, by a Device of a Weight tied to a 
Cotton Bow-string made of Guts, . . . they 
used to throw it upon Passengers, sq that 
winding it about their Necks, they pulled 
them from their Beasts and dragging them 
upon the Ground strangled them, and pos¬ 
sessed themselves of what they had . . . 
they were sentenced to Lex Tafionis, to be 
hang’d; wherefore being delivered to the 
Catml or Sheriff's Men, they led them two 
Miles with Ropes round their Necks to 
some Wild Date-trees: In their way thither 
they were choarful, and went singing, and 
smoaking Tobacco ... as jolly as if going 
to a Wedding; and the Young Lad now 
ready to be tied up, boasted, That though 
he were not 14 Years of Ago, he had killed 
his Fifteen Men. . . — fryer, 97. 

1785.—"Several men were taken np for 
a most cruel method of robbery and murder, 
practised on travellers, by a tribe called 
phanseegurs, or stranglers . . . under the 
pretence of travelling the same way, they 
enter into conversation with the strangers, 
share their sweetmeats, and pay them other 
little attentions, until an opportunity offers 
of suddenly throwing a rope round their 
necks with a slip-knot, by which they 
dexterously contrive to strangle them on 
the spot.”— Forbes, Or. Mem. iv. 13; [2nd 
ed. ii. 397]. 

1808,—"Phanaeeo. A term of abuse in 
Guzerat, applied also, trnly, to thieves or 
robhers who strangle children in secret or 
travellers on the -road.” — R. Drummond, 
Illustrations, s.v. 

1820.—"In the more northern parts of 
India these murderers are called Thegfl, 
signifying deceivers."—A*. Res. xiii. 260. 

1823.—“The Thug! are composed of all 
castes, Mahommedans even were admitted: 
but the great majority are Hindus; and 
among these the Brahmins, chiefly of the 
Bundelcund tribes, are in the greatest 
numbers, and generally direct the opera¬ 
tions of the different bands." — Malcolm, 
Ventral India, ii. 187. 

1831.—"The inhabitants of Jubbulpore 
were this morning assembled to witness the 
oxecution of 25 Thngs. . . . The number 
of Thugi in the neighbouring countries is 
enormous; 116, I believe, belonged to the 
party of which 25 were executed, and the 
remainder are to be transported; and report 
says there are as many in Sauger Jail.”— 
Wanderings of a Pilgrim, i. 201-202. 

1843. —"It is by the command, and 
under the special protection of the most 
powerful, goddesses that the Thdgl join 
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themselves to the unsuspecting traveller, 
make friends with him, slip the noose 
round his neck, plunge their Knives in his 
eyes, hide him in the earth, and divide his 
money and baggage.”— Macaulay, Speech on 
(ftUet tjf SomnmUk. 

1874.—“If a Thug makes strangling of 
travellers a part of his religion, we do not 
allow him toe free exercise of it.”— W. 
Neuman, in Fortnightly Rev., N.S. xv. 181. 

[Tavernier writes : “ The remainder 
of the people, who do not belong to 
either of these four castes, are called 
Paueecour.” This word Mr. Ball (ii. 
185) suggests to be equivalent to either 
pariah or phanaigax. Here he is in 
error. Paueecour is really Skt. Pancha- 
Gauda , the five classes* of northern 
Brahmans, for which see Wilson, 
(Indian Caste, ii. 124 *eqq.).] 

TIBET, n.n. The general name of 
the vast and lofty table-laud of which 
the Himalaya forms the southern 
marginal range, and which may he 
said roughly to extend from the Indus 
ellww, N.W. of Kashmir, to the vicinity 
of Sining-fu in Kansuh (see SLING) 
and to Tatsienlu on the borders of 
Szechuen, the lost a distance of 1800 
miles. The origin of the name is 
obscure, but it came to Europe from 
the Mahommedans of Western Asia; 
its earliest appearance being in some 
of the Arab Geographies of the 9th 
century. 

Names suggestive of Tibet are indeed 
used by the Chinese. The original 
form of these (according to our friend 
Prof. Terrien de la Couperie) was 
Tu-pot; a name which is traced to a 
prince so called, whose family reigned 
at Liang-chau, north of the Yellow It. 
(in modern Kansuh), but who in the 
5th century was driven far to the 
south-west, and established in eastern 
Tibet a State to which he gave the 
name of Tu-pot, afterwards corrupted 
into Tu-poh and Tu-fan. We are 
always on ticklish ground in dealing 
with derivations from or through the 
Chinese. But it is doubtless possible, 
perhaps even probable, that these 
names passed into the western form 
Tibet, through the communication of 
the Arabs in Turkestan with the 
tribes on their eastern border. This 
may have some corroboration from the 
prevalence of the name Tibet, or some 
proximate form, among the Mongols, 
as we may gather both from Carpini 


and Rubruck in the 13th century 
(quoted below), and from Sanang 
Setzen, and the Mongol version of the 
Bodhimor several hundred years later. 
These latter write the name (as repre¬ 
sented by I. J. Schmidt), Ttibet and 
mat. 


[c. 590.— “Tobbat. ” See under INDIA.] 
861.—“On this ride of China are the 
countries of the Tagh&zghaz and the KhO- 
k&i; of Tibb&t; and that is the termination 
of China on the ride of the Turks.”— 
Relation, he., tr. par Reinaud, pt. i. p. 80. 

c. 880.—“ Quand un stranger arrive au 
Tibet (al-Tibbat), il dprouve, sans pouvoir 
s’en rendre cotuple, un sentiment de gaietf 
et de bien fttre qui persiste jusqu'au 
depart.” —Ibn KhurdOdba, in J. As. Ser. vi. 
tom. v. 522. 

c. 910.—“ The country in which lives the 
goat which produces the musk of Chino, 
and that which produces the musk of 
Tibbat are one and the same; only the 
Chinese get into their hands *the goats 
which are nearest their ride, and the people 
of Tibbat do likewise.. The superiority of 
the musk of Tibbat over that of China is 
due to two causes; first, that the musk- 
goat ou the Tibbat side of the frontier 
finds aromatic plants, whilst the tracts cm 
the Chinese riae only produce plants of a 
common kind.”— Relation, he., pt. 2, pp. 
114-115. 

c. 930. —“This couutry has been named 
Tibbat because of the establishment there 
of the Himyarites, the word thabat signify¬ 
ing to fix or establish oneself. That etymo¬ 
logy is the most likely of all that have been 
proposed. And it is thus that Di'bal, son of 
r All-al-Khu 2 fi’I, vaunts this fact in a poem, 
in which when disputing with Al-Ktunair 
he exalts the descendants of Katl&n above 
those of NizSar, saying: 

“ Tia they who have been famous by their 
writings at the gate of Merv, 

And who were writers at the gate of 
Chin, 

Tis they who have bestowed on Samar¬ 
kand the name of Sbamr, 

And who have transported thither the 
Tibetans" UJ-Tubbatlna).* 

Afas'itii, i. 352. 

c. 976.—“From the sea to -Tibet is 4 
months' journey, and from the sea of Firs 
to the country of Kanauj is 8 months' 
journey.”— lbn Haukal, in Elliot, l. 83. 


* This refers to an Arab legend that Samarkand 
was founded in very remote times by Tobba'nBl- 
Akbar, Himyarite King of Yemen, (see ay. Aftiri, 
by Janbert, IL 108 ), and the following: “The 
author of the Treatise on the Figaro of As Barth 
eays on this subject: “ This la what was told me 
by Abu-Bakr-Dimaahkl—‘ i have assn over the 
great gats of Samarkand an iron tablet bearing an 
inscription, which, according to the peopleofthe 
place, waa engraved in Himyarite char act ers, amt 
as an old tradition related, had been the work of 
“Tobba." * SkiMtnUURn ZHrasttt, In ROkStBUk 
xiU. SM. 
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o. 1030. —“ Bhtltesar is the first city on j 
the borders of Tibet. There the language, 
eo e fame , and appearance of the fmvao are 
different. Thenoe to the top of the highest 
mountain, of which we spoke . . . is a 
diataftoo of 30 paraaangs. From the top of 
It Tibet looks red and Hind black."— Al~ 
Birin I, in KUiot, i. 57. 

1075. —‘ ‘ ToO piirxov, htdpopa «t8y elolr * 
dr A Kptlrrw ylre rat if vAo nrl voKA to 0 
Xopday irardhtaoripa, Xtyo/Uri/ To vr dra • 
ton 8t rV xpo&r vr6£ar8ov - roOrou 8i 
ftnr A iri ri}t ’Irdidi /ueraKOfufdfievot • 
/dm W f sri tA pxkdrrepar • sal ro&rov od\tv 
broStlorepot i iri tut Zbw d yiperos * 
irdvret 5s ds AfupaXip iwoyerrurrat fifiou 
Tisir poroxipurot ptyurrov A/mmAv AopsdAor.” 
-Byneon Seth, quoted by Bochart, Hierot. 
111. irri. 

1165.—“This prince is called in Arabic 
Sultan-al-F&rs-al-Kdbar . . . end his empire 
extends from the banks of the Shat-al-Arab 
to the City of Samarkand . . . and reaches 
aa far as Thibet, in the forests of which 
country that quadruped is found which 
yields the musk.” — Babbi Benjamin, in 
Wright* Early Travel*, 106. 

c. 1200.— 

“ Be went from Hindustan to the Tlbat- 
land. . . . 

Fran Tibet he entered the boundaries of 
Chin." 

Sikandar N&mak, E.T. by Chi*. 

E. W. Clarke, B.E., p. 585. 


1347. — “Et dum reverteretur exercitus 
ills, videlicet Mongalorum, venit ad terram 
Buri-Thabet, quos bello nee runt r qui sunt 
pagani Qui oonsuetudinem mirabilem imo 
potius miserabilem habent: quia cum &U- 
eujus pater humanae naturae debitum solvit, 
omnem congregant parentelam ut corned ant 
earn, sicut nobis aicebatur pro certo.”— 
Joan, de Plano Carpini, in Ree. de Voyage*, 
It. 68§. 


8 months* journey, and at the base is tod 
country of Thabnat, which has the ante- 
togea which give musk.”— Tbi\ Batata, lit. 


TIOAL, a This (tikdl) is a void 
which has long been in use by foreign 
traders to Burma, for the quasi* 
standard weight of {uncoined) current 
silver, and is still in general use in 
B. Burma as applied to that value. 
This weight is by the Burmese them* 
selves called kyat, arid is the hundredth 
part of the visa (q.v.), being thus 
equivalent to about 1| rupee in value. 
Tne origin of the word tikdl is doubt* 
ful. Sir A. Phayre suggests that 
possibly it is a corruption of the 
Burmese words ta-kyat, “one kyat.” 
On the other hand perhaps it is more 
probable that the word may have 
represented the Indian tarn (sea 
TUCKA). The word is also used by 
traders to Siam*. But there likewise 
it is a foreign term; the Siamese word 
being bat. In Siam the tikal is accord¬ 
ing to Crawfurd a silver coin , as well 
as a weight equivalent to 825| grs. 
English. In former days it was a 
short cylinder of silver bent double, 
and bearing two stamps, thus half-way 
between the Burmese bullion ana 
proper coin.* 

[1554.—“Tioala." See MACAO b. Also 
see VIBS.J 


1585. — “ Auuertendmi che vn& bite di 
peso A per 40 once Venetians, e ogni bite 
t> teocali cento, e vn gito val teocali 25, 
e rn abocco val teocali 124.”— Q. Balbi (in 
Pegu), f. 108. 


1258.—“Post is toe sunt Tebet, homines 
■dentes oomedere parentes suos defunctos, 
ut onus pietatis non faoerent aliud se- 
pulchrum eis nisi viscera tu&.“—Rubrug. in 
jReeueil de Voyage*, Ac. iv. 289. 

1298.—“Tebet eat une grandisime pro- 
vence qve lengajes ont por elles, et sunt 
ydree. ... II sunt maint grant laironx , . . 
u aunt man eustumds; il ont grandismes 
chens maatin qe rant smut come asnes et 
cant mout buen a prendre bastes sauvajes.” 
—Marco Polo, Oeog. Text. cb. oxri. 

1880.—“ Paaaando qnesta provincia grande 
perveni a un altro gran regno che si chiama 
Tibet, oh'ene ne conflni dlndia ed e tutta 
el gnus Cane ... la gents di questa con- 
trade dimora in tends ebe sono fatte di 
feltrl sen. La principals oittade ,b fatta 
tutta di pietie bianche e nere. e tutte le 
vie tfatrioate. In questa ciitaae dimora il 
Ataasi (AbaaslT) ebs vlene a dire in nostro 
mode Q Papa.' -J?V. Odorieo, Palatine MS., 
in Cathay, he. App. p. fad. 

o. 1840.—“The said mountain (Xardc&U, 
tte Himilaya) extends in length a space of 


[1615.—“Cloth to the value of six oattes 
(Catty) less three tiggallz."— Foster, Letter*, 
iv. lw.. 

[1639. - “ Four Ticals make a Tayl 
WnoW-Mandeltlo, E.T. if. 130,] 

1688.—“The proportion of their (Siamese) 
Money to ours is, that their Tioal, which 
weighs no more than half a Crown, is yst 
worth three shillings and three half-pence.” 
—La Loubire, E.T. p. 72. 

1727.—“Pegu Weight. 

1 Viece is . . . 39 ou. Troy, 

orl Viece . . . lOOTecnU. 

140 Viece a Bahaar (see BAHAB). 

The Bahaar is 3 Pecnl China.” — A. 
Hamilton, iL. 317; [ed. 1744]. 

o. 1759.—“. . . a dozen or 20 fowls may 
be bought for a Tioal (little more than 4 a 
Crown).”—In Dalrymple, Or. Rep. i. 131.< 


* [Col Temple notes that the pronnnciatlon 
has always been twofold. At present in Burma 
it la Qtnu to pronounce |t like Hekle. and in 61am 
like taecnoi. He regatta Ita* «.« tain that it comes 
from toM through Taking and Pflgnan ft*.] 
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1776.—Stevens, Nne and Complete Guide 
to S.I. Trade, gives 
" Pegu weight: 

100 moo *= 1 Tual (read Ttcal). 

100 tu#J (Tioal) - 1 Tie (see TUB) « 81b. 

5 oc. 5 dr. avr. 

160 via »1 candy." 

And under Siam: 

“ 80 Tunis (Tloals) - 1 Catty. 

60 Cottles *= l Pecul.” 

1788. —"The merchandize issold for tee- 
oaUs, a round piece of silver, stamped and 
weighing about one rupee ana a quarter.”— 
Forrest, V. to Mergui, p. vii. 

TIOGA, and vulg. TICKER, adj. 
This is applied to any person or thing 
engaged by the job, or on contract 
Thus a ticca garry is a hired carriage, 
a ticca doctor is a surgeon not in the 
regular service but temporarily en¬ 
gaged by Government. From Hind. 
thuca, thlkah, ‘hire, fare, fixed price.’ 

[1818.—“Teecka, hire, fare, contract, 
job."— Gloss. to Fifth Report, s.v,] 

' 1827.—“A Rule, Ordinance and Regula¬ 
tion for tbe good Order and Civil Govern¬ 
ment of the Settlement of Fort William 
in Bengal, and for regulating the number 
and fare of Teeka Palankeens, and Teeka 
Bearers in the Town of Calcutta . . . regis¬ 
tered in the Supreme Court of Judicature, on 
the 27th June, 1827.”— Bengal Regulations 
of 1827. 

1878.—"Leaving our servants to jabber 
over our heavier baggage, we got into a 
‘ticca gharry,’ ‘hired trap,’ a bit of 
civilization 1 had hardly expected to find 
so far in the Mofusal.”— Life in the Mofuseil, 
iL 94. 

[TICKA, s. Hind, tikd, Skt. tilaka, 
a mark on the forehead made with 
coloured earth or unguents, as an 
ornament, to mark sectarial distinc¬ 
tion, accession to the throne, at 
betrothal, &c; also a sort of spangle 
worn on the forehead by women. The 
word has now been given the addi¬ 
tional meaning of the mark made in 
vaccination, and the ttlcdwdld Sdhib is 
the vaccination officer. 

To. 1796.—"... another was sent to Kutch 
to bring thence the tika. . .Mir Hussein 
AH, L\fe of Tipn, 261 
[1882.—“ In the centre of their foreheads 
is a teeka (or spot) of lamp-black.”— 
Jferhlots, Qanoon-e-fUam, 2nd ed. 139. 

To. 1878.—" When a sudden stampede of 
the children, accompanied by violent yells 
and sudden falls, has taken place as I 
entered a village, I have been informed, by 
way of apology, that it was not I whom the 
ohfldren feared, but that they supposed 
that I wee the Tikawala Sahib.”—Panjab 
Oasettesr, Rohtak, p. 9.] 


TIOKY-TOOK. This is an un¬ 
meaning refrain used in some French 
songs, and v by foreign singing masters 
in their scales. It would appear tram 
the following quotations to he of 
Indian origin. 

c. 1766.—"These gentry (the band with 
nautch-girls) are oalled Tiokytaw boys, 
from the two words Ticky and Taw;, which 
they continually repeat, and which they 
chaunt with great vehemence.”— Ives, 76. 

[c. 1883. —" Each pair of boys than, 
having privately arranged to represent two 
separate articles . . . comes up to the cap¬ 
tains, and one of the pair says dlk dfk, 
daun datut, which apparently has about as 
much meaning as the analogous English 
nursery saying, ‘Dickory, dickory doc*.’" 
— Panjab Gazetteer, Roshidrpur, p. 36.] 

[TIER-CUTTY, a. This is MalayAL 
tiyar-katti, the knife used by a Tiyan 
or toddy-drawer for scarifying the 
palm-trees. The Tiyan caste take 
their title from Malayal. tiyyan, 
which again comes from Malayal. tivu, 
Skt. dvipa, ‘an island,* ana derive 
their name from their supposed origin 
in Ceylon. 

[1792.—“ 12 Tier Cuttles.’’— Account, in 
Lagan, Malabar, iii. 169. 

[1799.— "The negadee {naqdi, ‘cash- 
payment ’) on houses, banksanls (see BANK- 
SHALL), Tiers’ knives.”— Ibid. iii. 324.] 

TIFFIN, s. Luncheon, Anglo- 
Indian and Hindustani, at least in 
English households. Also to Tiff, v. 
to take luncheon. Some have derived 
this word from Ar. tafannum, ‘diver¬ 
sion, amusement,’ but'without history, 
or evidence of such an application of 
the Arabic word. Others have de¬ 
rived it from Chinese ch’ih-fan, 'eat- 
rice,’ which is only an additional 
example that anything whatever may 
be plausibly resolved into Chinese 
monosyllables. We believe the word 
to be a local survival of an English 
colloquial or slang term. Thus we 
find m the Lexicon JBalatronicum, com¬ 
piled originally by Capt. Grose (1785) : 

Tiffing, eating or drinking out of 
meal-times,” besides other meanings. 
Wright (Did. of Obsolete and Provincial 
relish) has: "Tiff, a (1) a draught 
of liquor, (2) small beer;” and Hr. 
Davies (Supplemental J5«|liA Okmmy) 
gives some good quotations both of 
this substantive ana of a verb "to tiff” 
in the sense of 'take off a draught* 
We should conjecture the! Grose's 
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TO TIFP, in the Indian sense. 

1803.—-“ He hesitated, and we were in- 
wrnpted bya summons to tiff at Floyer’s. 
After tiffin Close said he should be glad to 
go."—Slphinttone, in Life, i. 116. 

1114.— We found a pool of excellent 
water, which is scarce on the hills, and 
laid down to tiff on a full soft bed. made 
the grass of last year and this. After 
wUug, I was cold and unwell."-—Aid. p. 283. 
*Vffa0 here is a participle, but its use shows 
h©» the noun tiffln would be originally 
formed. ' 

1816.- 

11 The huntsman now informed them all 
They were to tiff at Bobb’ry Hall. 
Mounted again, the party starts, 

Upsets the hackeries and carts, 

Hammals (see HUMMAUL) and nalan* 
mains and doolies, 

Dobies (see DHOBT) and burrawas It) 
and coolies.” 11 

The Grand Matter, or Adventures 
rr , , °f Qui Hi, by Quit (Canto viii.). 

[Burrawa wprobably H. bkarud, ‘a pander.'] 

1820.— 11 1 was tiffing with him one day, 
w hen the subject turned on the sagacitv of 
elephants. . . ."—John Shipp, ii. 267. * 

lo59.—“Qo home, Jack. I will tiff with 
you to-day at half-past two.”— J. Lang, 
H andenngt in India, p. 16. 

The following, which has just met 
our eye, is bad grammar, according to 
Anglo-Indian use: 

1885.—“ * Look here, Randolph, don’t 
you know,'said Sir Pkbl, . .. ‘Here you've 
been gallivanting through India, riding on 
elephants, and tiffining with Rajahs. . . 

Essence of Parliament, April 25, 
p. 204. ’ 


Pliny says of the fivwr Tigris: “aceleri* 
tate Tigris incivit vocan. Ita appellant 
Medi sagittam (vL 27). In speaking 
of the animal and its “ veloeitatie tre- 
mendae” Pliny evidently dances at 
this etymology, real or imaginary. So 
does Pausanias probably. In his re¬ 
marks on its colour. [This view of 
the origin of the name is accepted 
by Schrader (Prehiet. Ant. of the 
Aryan People », E.T. 250X who writes: 
“Nothing like so far hack in the 
history of the Indo-Europeans does 
the lion’s dreadful rival for supremacy 
over the beasts, the tiger, go. In 
India the songs of the Rigveda have 
nothing to say about him; his name 
(vydgkrd) first occurs in the Athar- 
vaveaa, i.e. at a time when the Indian 
immigration must have extended much 
farther towards the Granges; for it is 
in the reeds and grasses of Bengal [bat. 
we have to look for the tiger’s proper 
home. Nor is he mentioned among 
the beasts of prey in the Avesta. The 
district of Hyrcania, whose numerous 
tigers the later writers of antiquity 
speak of with especial frequency, was 


TIGER, a The royal tiger was 
apparently first known to the Greeks 
by the expedition of Alexander, and a 
little later by a live one which 
Seleucus sent to Athens. The animal 


I then called Vehrlcana, * wolf-land.’ It 
is, therefore, not improbable . . . that 
the tiger has spread in relatively late 
times from India over portions of W. 
and N. Asia.”] 

c. B.c. 825.—“The Indians think the 
Tiger (rot rlypiv) a great deal stronger 
than the elephant. Nearchus says he saw 
the akin of a tiger, but did not see the beast 
itself, and that the Indians assert the tiger 
to be as big as the biggest hone; whilst in 
swiftness and strength there is no creature 
to be compared to him. And when be en¬ 
gages the elephant he springs on its head, 
ana easily throttles it. Moreover, the crea¬ 
tures which we have seen and call tigeri are 


ni>/)» *u„ t* _ ,, tures which we have seen and call tigers are 

ft a ** En, P e f° r /’„ We11 only jackals which are dappled, Jd of a 
known to the Romans, But fell out kind bigger than ordinary jackals.’’—Arrian, 
Of the knowledge of Europe in later Indiea, xv. We apprehiad that this big 


tigrie, is said to be from the old Persian 
word for an arrow, tigra, which gives 
the modem Pers. (and Hind.) Ur* 


•Sir H. Rawlinson gives tiara as old Persian 
tor an Arrow (see Jftomt voL ill. p. usi ViUlars 
seems to consider It rather an induction than a 
known word for an arrow. He says: “ Besides 
the name of that river (Tigris) 4nxmd, which often 
occurs in the 8K" ‘ 
nllles ‘running 



Indiea, xv. We apprehend that this big 
dappled jackal (0wt) u meant for a hyaena. 

e. b.c. 822.—“ In the island of Tyloa . . . 
there is also another wonderful thing they 
say ... for there is a oertain tree, from 
which they cut sticks, and these are vary 
handsome articles, having a oertain varie¬ 
gated colour, like the skin of a ttg«r. The 
wood » very heavy; but if it is strook against 
any solid substance it shivers like a piece of 


to the Zend root HUM, Skt ‘to sharpen.’ 
The Persian word Or, ’an arrow,* may be of the 
seme origin, since its primitive form appsaxs to 
be Hyrs, mm which it seems to corns by elision 
of the y, as the Skt. Or, ‘arrow,’ comes tram tit?*, 
for ftyra, where * seems to have taken the place 
of p. From the word Kyra .. . seem siso to tie 
derived the usual names of the river Tigris. Pen. 
DUMa, Ar, Mpah ” (VttUen, nv. Hr). 







TIGER. 

pottery.”— Tktopkradu, S. of PleuUt, Bk. ▼. 

o. 4* 

o. B.o. 321.—“ And Ulpianus . . . said: 
‘Do we anywhere find the word used a 
masculine, top rtypi* t for 1 know that 
Philemon says thus in his Neaera: 

* A. We’ve seen the tigress (rip flypiv) 
that Seleucus sent us; 

Are we not bound to send Seleucus back 
Some beast in fair exchange ? ’ ” 

In Athenaeus, xiii. 57. 
o. B.c. 320.—“ According to Megasthenes, 
the largest tigers are found among the 
Prosii, almost twice the size of lions, and 
of such strength that a tame one led by 
four persons seized a mule by its hinder leg, 
overpowered it, and dragged it to him.”— 
Strabo, xv. oh. 1, § 37 (Hamilton and 
Falconer's E.T. iii. 97). 

c. B.c. 19.—“And Augustus came to 
8amoa, and again passed the winter there 
. . . and all sorts of embassies came to him ; 
and the Indians who had previously Bent 
messages proclaiming friendship, now sent 
to make a solemn treaty, with presents, 
and among other things including tigers, 
which were then seen for the first time by 
the Romans; and if I am not mistaken by 
the Greeks also .”—Dio Cassius, liv. 9. [See 
Meriw.lt , Hist. Romans, ed. 1865, iv. 176.] 
e. B.C. 19.— 

. , . duris gonuit te cautibus horrens 
Caucasus, Hyrcnnaeque admftrunt ubera 
tigxes.” Aen. iv. 366-7. 

c. a.s. 70.—“The Emperor Augustus . . . 
in the yeere that Q. Tubero and Fabius 
Maximus were Consuls together . . . was 
the first of all others that shewed a tame 
tygre within a cage: but the Emperour 
Claudius foure at once. . . . Tygres are 
bred in Hircania and India: this beast is 
most dreadful for incomparable swiftness.” 
— Pliny, by PA. Holland , i. 204. 

e.80-90.—“Wherefore the land is called 
DaobanabadSs (see DECCAN), for the South 
is called Dachanos in their tongue. And the 
land that lies in the interior above this 
towards the East embraces many tracts, 
some of them of deserts or of great moun¬ 
tains, with all kinds of wild beasts, panthers 
and tlgwn (rlypttt) and elephants, and 
immense serpents (SpiKorrat) and hyenas 
{KpaK&rrai) and cynoaphala of many spades, 
and many and populous nations till you come 
to the Ganges. —Periplus, g 50. 

e. a.J>. 180.—“That beast again, in the 
talk of Ctesiaa about the Indians, which is 
alleged to be called by them Marti&ra ( Marti - 
chfira), and by the Greeks AndrophagusiMnn- 
' eater), I am convinced is really the tiger {rbr 
riyptp . The story that he has a triple range j 
of teeth in each law, and sharp prickles at | 
the tip of his tail which be shoots at those 
who are at a distance, like the arrows of an 
archer,—I don't believe it to be true, but 
only to have been generated by the exces¬ 
sive fear which the beast inspires. They 
bans been wroag also about his odour no 
doubt when they see him in the bright sun¬ 
light he takes that colour end lows red; 


TIGER. 


otmtImmH ttfty fee because o< febgdkf eo 

fast, and because even when not running he 


Smperor 
;. Tuber 


xxi. 4. [See Frazer's tr. i. 470 ; v. 86. Marti- 
chorcu is here Pars. mardunikktsUr, 'eater 
of men.’] 

1298.—“ Enchore sachids qe le Grant 8ire a 
bien leopars asez qe tuit sunt bon da chacer 
et da prendre bestes. ... II ha plosor* 
Ivons grandismes, greignors asez qe cele de 
Babilonie. 11 sunt de mout biaus poil et 
de mout biaus coleor, car il sunt tout verges 
por lone, noir et vermoil et blance. II sunt 
afaitds a prandre sengler sauvajes et les bueff 
sauvajes, et orses et asnes sauvajes et cerf 
et cavriolz et autres bestes."— Marco Polo , 
Grog. Text, ch. xoii. Thus Marco Polo can 
only speak of this huge animal, striped black 
and red and white, as of a Lion. And a 
medieval Bestiary has a chapter on the 
Tigre which begins: “Une Beste.est qui 
est apel£e Tigre, e'est une maniere de 
serpent.’’—(In CaMer et Martin, Milangts 
d’Archtol. ii. 140). 

1474.—“This meane while there came in 
certein men Bent from a Prince of India, w** 
certain strange beastes, the first whereof 
was a leonza ledde in a ohayne by one that 
had skyll, which they call in their longuaige 
Baburelh. She is like vnto a lyonesee; but 
she is redde coloured, streaked all over w& 
black strykes; her face is redde w& certain 
white ana blaoke apottos, the bealy white, 
and tayled like the lyon: seemyng to be a 
marvailouse fiers beast.”— Josaja Barbaro, 
Hak. Soo. pp, 53-54. Here again is an ex¬ 
cellent description of a tiger, but that name 
seems unknown to .the traveller. Babureth 
is in the Itol. original Balurth, Pen. babr, 
a tiger. 

1563.—“. . . Beginning from the point 
of Qingapura and all the way to Pullofambi- 
lam, i.e. the whole length of the Kingdom 
of Malaca . . . there is no other town with 
a name except this City of Malaca, only some 
havens of fishermen, and in the interim 1 
a very few villages. And indeed the most 
of these wretched people sleep at the top 
of the highest trees they can find, for up to 
a height of 20 palms the tigers can seise 
them at a leap; and if anything saves the 
poor people from these beute it is the bon¬ 
fires they keep burning at night, which the 
tigers are muefe afraid of. In fact these are 
so numerous that many oome into the city 
itself at night in search of prey. And it has 
happened, since we took the place, that a 


good high timber fence, and lifted a beam 
of wood with three slates who were laid by 
the heels, and with these made a dean leap 
over the fence."— Barros, II. vf. 1, Lest I 
am doing the great historian wrong as .to 
this Munchausen • like story, I gfte the 
original: “B jh aconteoeo . . . saftar hum 
tigre em hum quintal oeroado de madden 
bem alto, e levon hum tronco de raedeire 
com tree (tree T) esoravoe que eetavam prsnoe 
nelle, com ot quaes saltou de dare em djum 
per dma da oeroa." 
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U568,— “We am escaped toe pern ot toe 

multitude of Mgers which inf oat those 
tracts ” (tbo Pegu dolt*)" and prey on what¬ 
ever they can get at. And although we were 
on that aeoount anchored in midatream, 
nevertheless it was aaaerted that the ferocity 
of these animals was such that they would 
press even into the water to serse their prey." 
—Qatparo Badri, f . 94®. 

1686.—"We went through the wilder¬ 
ness® because the right way was full of 
thieves, when we pass»4 the country of 
Oauren, where we found but few Villages, 
but almost all Wildernesse, and saw many 
Buffea, Swine, and Deere, Grasse longer 
than a man, and very many Tigres.”— R. 
Huh , in Purchas, ii. 1736. 

1676.—"Going in quest whereof, one of 
our Soldiers, a Youth, killed a Tigre-Boyal ; 
it was brought home by 30 or 40 Combies 
(Koonbee), the Body tied to a long Bamboo, 
the Tail extended ... it was a Tigre of the 
Biggest and Noblest Kind, Five Feet in 
Length beside the Tail, Three and a Half in 
Height, it was of a light Yellow, streaked 
with Black, like a Tabby Cat . . . the 
Visage Fierce and Majeatick, the Teeth 
gnawing. .. ."—Fryer, 176. 

1683.—“In y* afternoon they found a 
great Tiger, one of y® black men shot a 
barbed arrow into his Buttock. Mr. French- 
feild and Capt. Baynes alighted off their 
horses and advanced towards the thicket 
where y e Tiger lay. The people making a 
great noise, y® Tiger flew out upon Mr. 
Frenchfeild, and he shot him with a brace 
of Bullets into y® breast: at which he made 
agreat noise, and returned again to his den. 
Tne Black Men seeing of him wounded fell 
upon him, but the Tiger had so much 
strength as to kill 2 men, and wound a 
third, before he died. At Night y* Ragea 
sent me the Tiger." — Hedges, Diary, Hnk. 
Soc. i. 66-67. 


1764.—"There was a Charter granted to 
the Hast India Company . Many Disputes 
arose about it, which came before Parlia¬ 
ment; all Arts were used to corrupt or 
delude the Members; among others a Tyger 
was baited with Solemnity, on the Day the 
gnat Question was to come on. This was 
such a Novelty, that several of the Members 
were drawn off from their Attendance, and 
absent on the Division. . . .“—A Collection 
of LtUetn relating to the H.I. Company, Ac. 
(Tract), 1764, p. 13. 

1869.—" Les Mgr** et lea Idopords sont 
eonsiddrfls, autant per les Hindoos quo par 
les musalmans, oomme dtant la propnetd 
Am pin (see BSBB) > ausai les naturals du 
pays no sympathised pas avec les Euro¬ 
peans pour la ohasse du tigre-"—Gems de 
Tatty, Rel. Mat. p. 24. 


1872.—“One of the Frontier Battalion 
soldiers approaohed me, running for fata life. 
, . . This was his story 
‘Sahib, I was going along with the letters 
. . , which I had received from your high¬ 
ness ,. . a great tiger came out and stood 
In the path. Then 1 feared for my life; and 


toe tlnr stood, and I stood, and «6 looked 

at each other. I bad no weapon but my 
kukri (Koofaj) . . . and the Government 
letters. So I said, ' My lord Tiger, here 
are the Government letters, the letters of 
the Honourable Kumpany Bahadur . . . 
and it is necessary for me to go on with 
them.' The tiger never ceased looking at 
me, and when 1 had done speaking he 
growled, but he never offered to get out of 
the way. On this I was much more afraid, 
so I kneeled down and made obeisance to 
him ; but be did not take any more notice 
of that either, so at last I told him I should 
report the matter to the Sahib, and I threw 
down, the letters in front of him, and came 
here as fast as I was able. Sahib, I now ask 
for your justice against that tiger.'''— Lt.- 
Col. T. Leurin, A Fly on the Wheel, p. 444. 


TING ALL, s. Borax. Pers. tink&r, 
but apparently originally Skt. tanJeana, 
and pei haps from - the people so called 
who may have supplied it, in the 
Him&laya—Tdyyam of Ptolemy. [Mr. 
Atkinson (Himalayan Gaze. "ii. 357) 
connects the name of this people with 
that of the tangtm pony.] 

1525.—“ Tymquall, small, 60 tangas a 
maund. ’— Lembranga, 50. 

1563.—" It is called borax and crisocofa; 
and in Arabic tincar, and so the Guzeratis 
call it. . . ."— Oarcia, f. 78. 

c. 1590.—"Having reduced the t'haral to 
small bits, he adds to every man of it 14 
sent of tangdr (borax) and 3 sers of pounded 
natrvvi, and kneads them together.”— Afn, 
i. 26. 

[1757.—"A small quantity of Tutenegg 
(Tootnague), Tinkal and Japan Copper was 
also found hore. . . — Ires, 105.] 

TINDAL, s. Malay al. ta ndal , Telug. 
tandeln, also in Mahr. and other ver¬ 
naculars tandel, tandail, [which Platts 
connects with tiliidd, Skt. tantra, ‘a 
line of men,’ but the Madras Glow. 
derives the S. Indian forms from Mai. 
tandu, ‘an oar,’ valli, 'to pull.’] The 
head or commander of a body of men; 
but in ordinary specific application a 
native petty officer of lascara, whether 
on board ship (boatswain) or in the 
orduauce department, ana sometimes 
the head of a gang of labourers on 
public works. 

c. 1348. — “ The second day after our 
arrival at the port of Kailukari this princess 
invited the nOJthodah (Naoo da) or owner of 
the ship, the harini (see GBAKNT) or olerk, 
the merchants, the persons of distinction, 
the . . "—Ion Batata, hr. 260. The 

Moorish traveller explains the word as swtfc- 
(tddam (Mocuddum, q.v.) al-rqjdl, which the 
French translators render as "gflufral de« 
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pMtona,” bat may hazard the oorreetion 
of “Muter of the crew.” 

«. 1600.—“In Urge ships there are twelve 
classes. 1. The Ndkhvda, or owner of the 
ship. ... 3. The Tandil, or chief of the 
«Mdfiy»e CLASSY) or Bailors. . . .”- 

1678.—“The Captain is called Nuoquodah, 
the boatswain Tladal. . . ."—Fryer, 107. 

1768.—“One Tladal, or Corporal of Lu¬ 
can.”— Orme, ii. 839. 

[1828. — “1 desired the tladal, or steers¬ 
man to answer, 1 Bombay.’ ”— Pandurang 
Hari, ed. 1878, ii. 157.] 

TINNEVELLY, n.p. A town and 
district of Southern India, probably 
Tiru-nel-vHi , ‘Sacred Rice-hedge*.’ 
[The Madras Clou, gives ‘ Sacred 
Faddy-village.’] The district formed 
the southern part of the Madura 
territory, and first became a distinct 
district about 1744, when the Madura 
Kingdom was incorporated with the 
territories under the Nawab of Arcot 
{Caldwell, H. of Tinnevelly). 

TIPABRY, s. Beng. aud Hind. 
tipdri, tepdri, the fruit of Physalit 
peruviana, L., N.O. Solanaceae. It is 
also known in India as ‘Cape goose¬ 
berry,’[which is usually said to take 
its name from the Cape of Good Hope, 
but as it is a native of tropical 
America, Mr. Ferguson (8 ser. N. d Q. 
xii. 106) suggests that the word may 
really be cape or cap, from the 
peculiarity of its structure noted 
below. 1 It is sometimes known as 
'Brazil cherry.’ It gets its generic 
name from the fact that the inflated 
calyx encloses the fruit as in a bag or 
bladder (piura): It has a slightly acid 
gooseberry flavour, and makes excellent 
jam. We have seen a suggestion some¬ 
where that the Bengali name is con¬ 
nected with the word tenpd, ‘ inflated,’ 
which gives its name to a species of 
tdrodon or globe-fish, a fish wnich has 
the power of dilating the oesophagus 
in a singular manner. The native 
name of the fruit in N.W. India is 
- mdk or mdko, but tipdri is in general 
Anglo-Indian use. The use of an 
almost identical name for a gooseberry¬ 
like fruit, in a Polynesian Island 
(Kingsmill group) quoted below from 
Wilkes, is very. curious, but we can 
say no more on the matter. 

1846.—“On Makin they have a kind of 
frnlt resembling the goose berry, called by 
the natives 'tolpam 7 ; this they pound. 


after it is dried, and make with molasses 
into cakes, which ere sweet and pleasant 
to the taste.” — f T .A Expedition, by C. 
Wilku, U.8.N., v. 81. 

1878.—“. . . The enticing tipari in its 
oraekly covering...."— P. Robinson, In My 
Indian Garden, 49-60. 

TIPPOO SAHIB, n.p The name 
of this famous enemy of the English 

E jwer in India was, according to C. P. 

rown, taken from that of Tipd SuUdn, 
a saint whose tomb is near Hyderabad. 
[Wilks {Hist. Sketches, i. 522, ed. 1869), 
says that the tomb is at Arcot.) 

TIRKUT, s. Foresail. Sea Hind, 
from Port, triqnette {Roebuck). 

TITAN, n.p. Malayal. Tlyan, or 
Tivan, pi. Tiyar or Tivar. The name 
of what may be called the third caste 
(in rank) of Malabar. The word 
signifies ‘islander,’ [from Mai. tivu, 
Skt. dvipa, ‘an island’]; and the 
people are supposed to have come from 
Ceylon (see TIER CUTTY). 

1510.—“The third class of Pagans are 
called Tiva, who are artisans.”— Varihema, 
142. 

1516.—“The cleanest at these low and 
rustic people are called Tniat (read Tivaa), 
who are great labourers, and their chief 
business u to look after the palm-trees, 
and gather their fruit, and carry everything 
... for hire, because there are no draught 
cattle in the country.”— Barium, Lisbon ed. 
335. 

[1800.—“All Tin can eat together, and 
intermarry. The proper duty of the cast is 
to extract the juice from palm-trees, to boil 
it down to Jagory (Jaggery), and to distil it 
into spirituous liquors; but they are also 
very diligent as cultivators, porters, and 
cutters of firewood.”— Buchanan , Mysore, ii. 
415; and see Logan, Malabar, i. 110, 142.] 

TOBACCO, s. Ou this subject we 
are not prepared to furnish any 
elaborate article, but merely to bring 
together a few quotations touching on 
the introduction of tobacco into India 
and the East, or otherwise of interest. 

[1 c. 1650.—“. . . Abtl Kir would carry 
the cloth to the market-street and sell it, 
and with its price buy moat and vegetables 
ami tobacco. . . ."—Burton, Arab. Nights, 
vii. 210. The only mention in the Nights 
and the insertion of some scribe,] 

„ “It has happened to me several 
times, that going through the provinces of 
Guatemala and Nicaragua I have entered 
the house of an Indian who had taken this 
herb, which in the Mexican language is 
called tabacoo, and immediately perceived 
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the sharp fetid smell of this truly diabolical 
and stinking smoke, I wee obliged to go 
away in baste, wad seek some other place.” 
— Girolamo Bmoni, Hak. Boo. p. 81. [The 
word tabaco is from the language of Hsyti, 
and meant, first, the pipe, secondly, the 
plant, thirdly, the sleep which followed its 
use {Mr. J. Platt, 9 ser. N. <fc Q. viii. 822).] 

1686.—“ Et hi" (viz. Ralph Lone and the 
first settlers in Virginia) "reduces Indicam 
illam plan tarn quam Tabaccofn vooant et 
Nicotian, qua contra oruditates ab India 
edooti, usi erant, in Angliam primi, quod 
suam, intolerant. Ex iilo sane tempore tuu 
coepit esse creberrimo, et magno pretio, 
dum quam plurimi graveolentem illius 
fumum, alii lascivientes, alii raletudini con- 
sulentes, per tubulum testaceum inexplebili 
aviditate passim hauriont, et mox e naribus 
efflant; adeo ut tabernae Tabaocanae non 
minus quam cervisiariae et vinariae passim 
per oppida habeantur. Ut Anglorum cor¬ 
pora (quod salse file dixit) qui hac plants 
tantoperedelectantur in Barbarortun naturam 
degenerasse videantur; quum iisdem quibus 
Barbari delectentur et sanari se posse 
credant.”— Gitf, Gamdeni, Annal. fimim 
Anglicannni . . . regn. Eiizabetka, ed. 1717, 
ii. 449. 

1592.— 

11 Into the woods thence forth in hasto shoe 
went 

To seeke for hearbes that mote him 
remedy; 

For ahee of herbes had great intendiment, 

Taught of the Nympho which from her 
infancy 

Her nourced had in true Nobility: 

This whethor yt divine Tobacco were, 

Or Pannchaea, or Polygon}*, 

Shoo fownd, and brought it to her patient 
dearc 

Who al this while lay bleding out his hart- 
blood nenre," 

The Faerie Queen, III. v. 32. 

1597. —“His Lordship" (E. of Essex at 
Villafranca) “made no answer, but called 
for tobacco, seeming to giro but small 
credit to this alarm; and so on horseback, 
with these noblemen and gentlemen on foot 
beside him, took tobacco, whilst I was tell¬ 
ing his Lordship of the men I had sent forth, 
and the order I had given them. Within 
some quarter of an hour, we might hear a 
good round volley of shot betwixt the 30 
men 1 had sent to the chapel, and the 
enemy, which made his Lordship cast his 
pipe from him, and listen to the shooting.” 
— Commentaries of Sir Francis Vere, p. 62. 

1598. — “ Cob. Ods me I marie what 
pleasure or felicity they have in taking 
this roguish tobacco. It is good for nothing 
but to choke a man, and fill him full of 
smoke and embers: there were four died 
out of one house last week with taking of it, 
and two more the bell went for yesternight; 
one of them they say will never scape it; he 
voided a bushel of soot yesterday upward 
and downward ... its little better than 
rate-bane or rosnker."— Every Man in his 
Humour, iii. 2. 


1604.—“Oct. 19. Demise to Tho. Lane 
and Ph, Bold of the new Impost of 6a 8 A., 
and the old Custom of 2d. per pound on 
tobacco." — Calendar <f Slate Papers, Do¬ 
mestic, James I., p. 169. 

1604 or 1606.—“In Bijdpdr I had found 
some tobaooo. Never having seen the like 
m India, I brought some with me, and 
prepared a handsome pipe of jewel work. 

. His Majesty (Akbar) was enjoying 
himself after recei’rfeg my presents, ana 
asking me how I had collected so many 
strange things in so short a time, when his 
eye fell upon the tray with the pipe and Its 
appurtenances: he expressed great surprise 
and examined the tobaooo, which was made 
up in pipefuls; he inquind what it was, 
and where I had got it. The Nawab KMn- 
i-'Azam replied: 1 This is tobacoo, which is 
well known in Mecca and Medina, and this 
doctor has brought it as a medicine for 
your Majesty.’ His Majesty looked at it, 
and ordered me to prepare and take him a 
pipeful. He began to smoke it, when his 
physician approached fend forbade his doing 
so r * . , . (omitting much that is curious). 
“ As I had brought a large supply of tobaooo 
and pipes, I sent some to several of the 
nobles, while others sent to ask for some; 
indeed all, without exception, wanted some, 
and the practice was introduced. After 
that the merchants began to sell it. so the 
custom of smoking spread rapidly.'—Asad 
Beg, in Elliot, vi. 165-167. 

1610. — “The Turtes are also incredible 
takers of Opium . . . carrying it about with 
them both in peace and in warre; which 
they say expelleth all feare, and makes 
them couragious; but I rather think giddy 
headed. . . . And perhaps for the self same 
cause they also delight in Tobacco) they 
take it through reeds that have ioyned 
vnto them great heads of wood to contains 
l it: I doubt not but lately taught them, as 
I brought them by the English: and were it 
not sometimes lookt into (for Morat Bassa 
not long since commanded a pipe to be 
I thrust through the nose of a Turks, and so 
| to be led in derision through the Citie,) no 
1 question but it would prove a principal] 
commodity. Neverthelesse they will take 
it in corners, and are so ignorant therein, 
that that which in England is not saleable, 
doth passe here amongst them for most 
excellent."— Sandyt, Journey, 66. 

1615.—“ II t&baoco ancora usano qui ” (at 
Constantinople) “di pigliar in conversazione 
per gusto: ma io non bo volnto mai pro- 
varne, e ne avera cognisrione in Italia die 
molti ne pigliano, ed in partioolare il 
signore cardinale Crescendo qualche volts 

S er inedioamento insegnatogli dal Signor 
on Viiginio Orsino, che primo di tutti, ae 
io non folio, gli anni adaietro lo north in 
Roma d’lnghilterra.”— P. della Valle, i. 76. 

1616. — “Such is the miraculous omni¬ 
potence of our strong tasted TobMOO, as it 
cures al sorts of diseases (whioh neuer any 
drugge oould do before) in all persons ana 
at all times. ... It cures the gout in the 
feet and (whioh is miraculous) in that very 
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instant when the smoke thereof, as light, 
Ales vp into the head, the virtue thereof, as 
beany, runs down to the litle toe. It 
helps all sorts of agues. It refreshes a 
weary man, and yet makes a man hungry. 
Being taken when they goe to bed, it makes 
one aleepe soundly, and yet being taken 
when a man is sleepie and drouno, it will, 
as they say, awake his brains, and quicken 
his vnaemtanding. ... 0 omnipotent power 
of Tobaeoo I And if it could by the smoake 
thereof chase out deuils, as the smoake 
of Tobias fish did (which 1 am sure could 
smell no stronglier) it would serve for a 
precious Relicke, bour for the Superstitious 
Priests, and the insolent Puritanes, to cast 
out deuils withall.”— K. James /., Counter¬ 
blasts to Tobacco, iu Works, pp. 219-220. 

1017. — “ As the smoking of tobacco 
(tambikd) had taken very bad effect upon 
the health and mind of many persons, I 
ordered that no one should practise the 
habit. My brother Sh&h 'Abbfts, also being 
aware of its evif effects, had issued a com¬ 
mand against the use of it in Ir£n. But 
Khdn-i-'Alam was so much addicted to 
smoking, that he could not abstain from it, 
and often smoked .”—Memoirs of Jdh&ngir , 
in Elliot , v. 851. See the same passage 
rendered by Blochmann, in lnd. Antiq. 
i. 164. 

1623.—“Incipit nostro seoulo in immen- 
sum crearere turns tobacco, atque afficit 
homines occulta quidem ’ delectatione, ut 
qui ills semel assueti- sint, difficile postea 
abstinent. "—Bacon, H. Vitae et Mortis, in 
B. Montague's ed. z. 189. 

We are unable to give the date or 
Persian author of the following ex¬ 
tract (though clearly of the 17th 
century), which with an introductory 
sentence we have found in a fragmen¬ 
tary note in the handwriting of the 
late Major William Yule, written m 
India about the beginning of last 
century: * 

“.Although Tobacco b« the produce of an 
European Plant, it has nevertheless been 
in use by our Physicians medicinally for 
some time past. Nay, some creditable 
People even nave been friendly to the use 
of iL though from its having been brought 
sparingly in the first instance from Europe, 
its rarity prevented it from coming into 

f ormal use. The Culture of this Plant, 
owever, became speedily almost universal, 
within a short period after its introduction 
into Hindostaun: and -the produce of it 
'rewarded the Cultivator far beyond every 
other article of Husbandry. This became 
more especially the case in the reign of 


Shah Jenaun (commenced a.H. 1087) when 
the Pmetiee of Smoking pervaded all Ranks 


* Some notice of Major Yule, whose valuable 
Oriental MSS. Were p r esented to the British Mu¬ 
seum after bis death, will be (bond in Dr. Blau's 
Pre&ce to tbs Catalog** of Persian MSS. (vol. ill. 
p. xtltU 


and Classes within the Empire. Nobles and 
Beggars, Pious and Wicked, D evote es and 
Free-thinkers, posts, historians, rhetoricians, 
doctors and patient^ high and low, rioh 
and poor, all! all seemed intoxicated with a 
decided preference over every other luxury, 
nay even often over the necessaries of life. 
To a stranger no offering was so acceptable 
as a Whiff, and to a friend one oould 
produce nothing half so grateful a* a 
Chillum. So rooted was the habit that the 
confirmed Smoker would abstain from Food 
and Drink rather than relinquish the grati¬ 
fication he derived from inhaling the runes 
of this deleterious Plant 1 Nature recoils at 
the very idea of touohing the Saliva of 
another Person, yet in the present instance 
our Tobacco smokers pass the moistened 
Tube from one mouth to another without 
hesitation on the one hand, and it is 
received with complacency on the other! 
The more acrid the Fumes so muoh the 
more grateful to the Palate of the Connois¬ 
seur. The Smoke is a Collynuxn to the 
Eyes, whilst the Fire, they will tell you, 
supplies to the Body the waste of radical 
Heat. Without doubt the Hookah is a 
most pleasing Companion, whether to the 
Wayworn Traveller or to the solitary 
Hermit. It is a Friend in whose Bosom 
we may repose our most confidential Secrets; 
and a Counsellor upon whose advice we may 
rely in our most important Concerns. It u 
an elegant Ornament in our private Appart- 
ments: it gives joy to the Beholder in our 
public Halls. The Music of its sound puts 
the warbling of the Nightingale to Shame, 
and the Fragrance of ite Perfume brings a 
Blush on the Cheek of the Rose. Life in 
short is prolonged by the Fumes inhaled at 
each inspiration, whilst eveiw expiration of 
them accompanied with extatic de¬ 
light. . . — (ccetera daunt). 

o. 1760.—“ Taxnbikfi. It is known from 
the Ma&sir-i-Rahlmi that the tobaeoo came 
from Europe to the Dakhin, and from the 
Dakhin to Upper India, during the reign of 
Akbar ShfCh (1556-1605), sinoe which time it 
has been in general use.”— BaMr-i'-Aiam, 
quoted by Blochmann, in lnd. Antiq. i 164. 

1878.—It appears from Miss Bird’s Japan 
that tobacco was not cultivated in that 
country till 1605. In 1612 and 1615 the 
Sboghn prohibited both culture and use 
of tabako. — See the work, i. 276-77. 
[According to Mr. Chamberlain (Things 
Japanese, 3rd ed. p. 402) by 1651 the law 
was so far relaxed that smoking was per¬ 
mitted, but only out-of-doon.] 

TOBBA, b. Hind. tobrd, [which, 
according to Platts, is Skt. protha, 
‘nose of a horse,* inverted]. The 
leather nose-hag in which a horse’s 
feed is administered. “In the Ner- 
budda valley, in Central India, the 
women wear a profusion of toe-rings, 
some standing up an inch high. Their 
shoes are consequently curiously shaped, 
and are called tobffM ” (M.-Gw. JL a. 
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Kbalinge). As we should say, 'buckets.* 
[The use of the hosebfig is referred to 
by Sir T. Herbert (ed. 1634): “The 
horses (of the Persians) feed usually 
of barley and ehopt-straw put into a 
bag, ana fastened about their heads, 
which implyes the manger.” Also see 
TUBA] 

1808.—**. . . stable-boys are apt to serve 
themselves to a part out of the poor beasts 
allowance; to prevent whihh a thrifty 
housewife sees it put into a tobra, or mouth 
bag, and spits thereon to make the Hostler 
loathe and leave it alone."— Drummond, 
Illustrations, kc. 


his tobra or nose-bag."— Drew, Jummoo, 240.] 


TODDY, s. A corruption of Hind. 
tdrl, i.e. the fermented sap of the tdr 
or palmyra, Skt. tdla, and also of other 
palms, such as the date, the coco-palm, 
and the Caryota arena; palm-urine. 
Toddy is generally the substance used 
in India as yeast, to leaven bread. 
The word, as is well known, has re¬ 
ceived a new application in Scotland, 
the immediate history of which we 
have not traced. The tdla-tree seems 
to lie indicated, though confusedly, in 
this passage of Megasthenes from 
Arrian : 

c. B.c. 320.—** Megasthenes tells us . . . 
tiie Indiana were in old times nomadic . . . 
were so barbarous that they wore the skins 
of such wild animals as they could kill, 
and subsisted (!) on the bark of trees ; that 
these trees were called in the Indian speech 
tala, and that there grew on them as there 
grows at the tops of the (date) palm trees, 
a fruit resembling balls of wool. — Arrian, 
Indian, vii., tr. by McCrindle. 

c. 1330.—**. . . There is another tree of 
a different species, which . . . gives all 
the year round a white liquor, pleasant to 
drink, which tree is called tan.” — Fr. 
Jordanus, 16. 

(1664.—"There is in Gujaret a tree of 
the palm-tribe, called taxi agadji (millet 
tree). From its branches cups arc sus¬ 
pended, and when the cut end Of a branch 
is placed into one of these vessels, a sweet 
liquid, something of the nature of arrack, 
flows out in q continuous stream . . . and 
presently changes into a most wonderful 
wine.”— Travsl* qf Sidi AH Reis, Iran*. A. 
Vambiry, p. 29.] 

f 1009-10. — ‘'Tama.” See under 

flUBA.] 

1011.—“Palmiti Wine, which they call 
Teddy.”— N. DouhIou, in Pvrchat, i. s@8. 

[1614.—" A sort of wine that distilleth 
out of the Palmetto trots, called Tadie."— 
Foster, /setters, lit. 4.] 


1616.- 

“ • . • And then more to glad yee 
Weele hare a health to al oar friends in 
Tadeo.” 

Verses to T. Gorged, in Crudities, 
iii. 47. 

1628.—**. .. on board of which we stayed 
till nightfaUj entertaining with conversa¬ 
tion and drinking tail, a liquor which is 
drawn from the coco-nut trees, of a whitish 
colour, a little turbid, and of a somewhat 
rough taste, though with & blending in 
sweetness, and not unpalatable, something 
like one of our vini ptccanti. It will also in¬ 
toxicate, like wine, if. drunk over freely.”— 
P. della Valle, ii. 530 ; [Hak. Soo. i. 62]. 

[1634.-—** The Toddy-tree is like the Date 
of Palm; the Wine called Toddy is got 
by wounding and piercing the Tree, and 
putting a Jar or Pitcher under it, so as the 
Liquor may drop into it .”—Sir T. Herbert, 
in Harris, i. 408. J 

1648.—"The country ... is planted with 
palmito-troes, from which a sap is drawn 
called Terry, that they very commonly 
drink.”—Pan Twist, 12. 

1653.—**. . . letari qui eat le vin ordi¬ 
naire des Indes .”—De la BouUaije-le-Govt, 
246. 

1673.— (< The Natives singing and roaring 
all Night long; being drunk with Toddy, 
the Wine of the Cocoe.”— Fryer, 58. 

„ "As for the rest, they are very 
respectful, unless the Seamen and Soldiers 
get drunk, either with Toddy or Bang.”— 
Ibid. 91. 

1686.—" Besides the Liquor or Water in 
the Fruit, there is also a sort of Wine 
drawn from the Tree called Toddy, which 
looks like Whey.”— Dampier, i. 298. 

1705.—". . . cette liqueur s’appelletorif.” 
— Luillier, 43. 

1710.—This word was in common use at 
Madras.— Wheeler, ii. 125. 

1750. — Was vor Leute trineken 
Taddy? C. Die Soldaten, die Land 
Portugiesen, die Parreier (see PABIAB) und 
Scbimeute trineken diesen Taddy.”— 
Madras, odtr Fort St. George, Ac., Salle, 
1750. 

1857.—"It is the unfermented juice of 
the Palmyra which is used as food: whan 
allowed to ferment, which it will do before 
midday, if left to itself, it is changed into a 
sweet, intoxicating drink called *kal * or 
• teddy.’ "—Bp. Caldwell, Lectures on Tinne- 
vellg Mission, p. 33. 

f "The Rat, returning home fall of 
Toddy, said, If 1 meet the Cat, I will tear 
him in pieces."—Ceylon Proverb, in lad. 
Antiq. i. 59. 

Of the Scotch application of the 
word we can find but one example in 
Burns, and, strange to say, no mention 
in Jameson’s Dictionary: 
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1785.- 

“ Th« lads an' lamoz, blythcly bent 
To mind b&ith s&ul an’ body, 

Sit round the table, weel content 
An’ steer about the toddy. . . 

Burnt, The Holy Fair. 

17081—“ Action of the oasa, tar giving 
her a dose in some toddy, to intoxicate ana 
inflame her passions. ”— Roots'* Report*, i. 80. 

1804.— 

“ . . . I’ra nae fear for*t; 

For siller, faith, ye ne’er did care for’t, 

Unless to help a needful body. 

An’ get an antrin glass o’ toddy.” 

Tannakill, Spittle to James Barr. 

TODDY-BIBD, s. We do not know 
for certain what bird is meant by this 
name in the quotation. The" nest 
would seem to point to the Bayu, or 
Weaver-bird (Ploceus Baya, Blyth): 
but the size alleged is absurd; it is 
probably a blunder. [Another bird, 
the Artcmua fuscus, is, according to 
Balfour (Oyd. s.v.) called the toddy 
shrike.] 

[1678.—“For here is a Bird (having its 
name from the Tree it chuses for its Sanctu¬ 
ary, the toddy-tree). . . ."—Fryer, 76. J 

c. 1750-60. — “ It is in this tree (see 
PALMYRA, BRAB) that the toddy-birds, 
so called from their attachment to that 
tree, make their exquisitely curious nests, 
wrought out of the thinnest reeds and 
filaments of branches, with an inimitable 
mechanism, and are about the bigness of a 
partridge (?) The birds themselves are of 
no value. . . .”— Orott, i. 48. 

TODDY-OAT, s. This name is in 
S. India applied to the Paradoxuru* 
Musanga, Jerdon : [the P. niger , the 
Indian Palm-Civet of Blanford (Mam¬ 
malia, 106).] It infests houses, 

especially where there is a ceiling of 
cloth (see CHUTT). Its name is given 
for its fondness, real or supposed, for 
palm-juice. 

[TOKO, s. Slang for 1 a thrashing/ 
The word is irnper. of Hind, toknd, ‘ to 
censure, blame/and has been converted 
into a noun on the analogy of htUUtOW 
and other words of the same kind. 

[1828. —“ Toco for vam —Yams are food for 
negroes in the W. Indies . . . and if, in- 
stood of reoeiving his proper ration of these, 
blackee gets a whip ftooo) about his back, 
why / he has caught toco’ instead of yam. ’ 
— John Bee, Slang Diet. 

[1867.— “Toko lor Tun. An expression 
peculiar to negroes for crying out before 
being hurt.” — Smyth, Sailor' t Word-Book, 
S.V.] 


TOLA, s. An Indian weight 
(chiefly of gold or silver), not of 
extreme antiquity. Hind, told, Skt. 
tuld, ‘a balance/ tul, ‘to lift up, to 
weigh / T he Hindu scale is 8 rattle 
(see RUTTEE) = 1 mdsha, 12 mdehae** 
1 told. Thus the told was equal to 96 
rattle. The proper weight of the ratti, 
which was the old Indian unit of 
weight, has been determined by Mr. E. 
Thomas as 175 grains, and the medieval 
tanga which was the prototype of the 
rupee was of 100 rattle weight. “ But 
. . . the factitious ratti of the Muslims 
was merely an aliquot part—V* of the 
comparatively recent tola, and of 
the newly devised rupee. n By the 
Regulation VII. of 1833, putting the 
British India coinage on its present 
footing (see under SEER) the told 
weighing 180 grs., which is also the 
weight of the rupee, is established by 
the same Regulation, as the unit of 
the system of weights, 80 tolas = 1 ser, 
40 ms —1 Maund, 

1563.—“I knew a secretory of Nizacnoxa 
(see NIZAMALUCO), a native of Common, 
who ate every day three tollas (of opium), 
which is the weight of ten cruzados and a 
half ; but this Cora^oni (Khorastini), though 
he was a man of letters and a great scribe 
and official, was always nodding or sleep¬ 
ing.”— Garcia, f. 155 b. 

1610.—“A Tole is a rupee challany of 
silver, and ten of these Toles are the value 
of one of gold."— Hankins, in Purchat, i. 
217. 

1615-16.—“Two tole and a half being an 
ounce.” — Sir T. Roe, in Purchat, i. 545; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 183J. 

1676.—“Over all the Empire of the Great 
Mogul, all the Gold and Silver is woigh’d 
with Weights, which they call Tolla, which 
amounts to 9 deniers and eight grains of our 
weight.”— Tavernier, E.T. ii. 18; [ed. Ball, 

TOUATJM, &. A Mongol word, sig¬ 
nifying 10,000, and constantly used m 
the histories of the Mongol dynasties 
for a division of an army theoretically 
consisting of that number. But its 
modem application is to a Persian 
money, at the present time worth 
about 7s. 6d. [lu 1899 the exchange 
was about 53 cnui8 to the £1 ; 10 
Cram —1 tum&n.j Till recently it was 
only a money of account, representing 
10,000 dinars ; the latter also having 
been in Persia for centuries only a 
money of account, constantly degene¬ 
rating in value. The tomaun in 
Fryers time (1677) is reckoned by him 
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as equal to £3,6*. 8 d. P. della Valle’s 
estimate 80 years earlier would give 
about £*, 10 *. Od., and is perhaps 
loose and too high. Sir T. Herbert’s 
valuation (G x 13*. 8 d.) is the same as 
Fryer’s. In the first and third of the 
following quotations we have the word 
in the Tartar military sense, for a 
division of 10,000 men : 

1208.—“You see when a Tartar prince 
goen forth to war, he takes with him, say, 
100,000 hone . . . they call the corps of 
100,000 men a Tuc; that of 10,000 they call 
a Toman .”—Marco Polo, Bk. i. ch. 54. 

o. 1340. — “ Ces dens portions rdunies 
formaient un total de 800 tollmans, dont 
chacun vaut 10,000 dinars courants, et le 
dinar 0 dirhems.”— Shikalntddin, MatOlah-al 
Abfdr, in Not. et Exit. xiii. 104, 
c. 1347.—“I was informed , . . that 
when the K&n assembled his troops, and 
called the array of his forces together, 
there were with him 100 divisions of horse, 
each composed of 10,000 men, the chief 
of whom was called Amir T oman, or lord 
of 10,000.”—76n Batuhi, iv. 299-300. 

A form of the Tartar word seems to have 
passed into Russian; 

o. 1559.—“One thousand in the language 
of the people is called Tissutxe: likewise 
ten thousand in a single word Tma : twenty 
thousand Duuctma.: thirty thousand 77tma. 
— Herberstein, Della Moseovia, Jtamusio, iii. 
159. 

[c. 1590. — In the Sarkdr of Kandahar 
“ eighteen diain make a tumin, and each 
tuman is equivalent to 800 dims. The 
tumin of Khuraain is equal in value to 30 
rupees and the tumin of Irik to 40.”—Ain, 
edf. Jarrell, ii. 393-94.] 

1610. — “ L'ambasciadore Indiano . . . 
ordinb che donasso a tutti un tomano, ciofc 
dieci zeoebini per uno.”— P. della Valle , ii. 
22 . 

e. 1630.—“But how miserable so ere it 
seemes to others, the Persian King makes 
many happy harvests; filling overy yeere 
his insatiate coffers with above 350,000 
Tomans fa Toman is five market sterlin).” 
—Sir T. Herbert, p. 225. 

[c. 1665.—In Persia “the abiri is worth 
4 shihia, and the tom An 50 abdnx or 200 
xhAhu"— Tavernier, ed. Ball, i. 24.] 

1677. — “. . . Receipt of Custom fat 
Gombroon) for which he pays the King 
yearly Twenty-two thousand Thom&nda, 
every Thomand making Three pound and 
a Noble in our Acoompt. Half which we 
have a Right to.”— Fryer, 222. 

1711.—“Camels, Houses, Ac., are gene¬ 
rally told by the Tomaad, which is 200 
Shanees or 50 Abassees; and they usually 
reckon their Estates that way; such a man 
Is worth so many Tomands, as we reckon 
by Pounds in England.”— Loctyer, 229. 

(T 868 .—“ Girwur Singh, Tomandar, came 
up witha detachment of the special polioe." 
—iSfeMwa, Journey though (hern, ii. 17. j 

3 K 


TOKBAOK,*. An alloy of copper 
and zinc, t-e. a particular modification 
of brass, formerly imported from Indo- 
Chinese countries. Port, tambaca, 
from Malay tdmbaga and tdmbaga, 
‘copper,’ which is again from Skt. 
tam/nka and tdmra. 

1602.—“Their drummes are huge pannes 
made of a metall called Tombaga, which 
makes a most hellish sound.”—Scott, Dis¬ 
count of lava, in Purchax, i. 180. 

1690.—“This Tombac is a kind of Metal, 
whose scarcity renders it more valuable than 
Gold. . . . Tia thought to be a kind of 
natural Compound of Gold, Silver, ami 
Brass, and in some places the mixture is 
very Rich, as at Borneo, and the MoneiUoex, 
in others more allayed, as at Siam.” — 
Ovington, 510. 

1759.—“The Productions of this Country 
(Siam) are prodigious quantities of Grain, 
Cotton, Benjamin . . and Tunb&uck.” 

—In Dalrymple, i. 119. 

TOM-TOM, s. Tamtam, a native 
drum. The word comes from India, 
and is chiefly used there. Forbes 
( Rds-Mdld, ii. 401) [ed. 1878, p. 6661 
says the thing is so called because used 
by criers who beat it tdm-tdm, 'place 
by place,’ i.e. first at one place, then at 
another. But it is rather an onoma- 
topoeiay not belonging to any language 
in particular. In Ceylon it takes the 
form tamattama , in Tel. ta'ppeta, in 
Tam. tambattam; iu Malay it is ton- 
ton, all with the same meaning. [When 
badminton was introduced at Satan 
natives called it Tamtam phtil khel, 
tam-tam meaning ‘ battledore,’ and the 
shuttlecock looked like a flower (phut). 
Tommy Atkins promptly turned this 
into “ Tom Fool * ( Calcutta Rev. xevi. 
346).] In French the word tamtam is 
used, not for a drum of any kind, but 
for a Chinese gong (q.v.). M. Littr4, 
however, in tne Supplement to his 
Diet., remarks that this use is erroneous. 

1093 , _ “ It is ordered that to-morrow 
morning the Choultry Justice* do cam 
the Tom Tom to be beat through all the 
Streets of the Black Town....”—In Wheels', 
i. 268. 

1711. — “Their small Pipes, and Tom 
Toms, instead of Harmony made the Dis¬ 
cord the greater. ”— Lockyer, 235. 

1755.—In the Calcutta Mayor’s expenses 
we find: _ _ 

“TomTom, B. 1 1 0. — In Long, 56. 

>1764.—“ You will rive strict orders to Mm 
Z emindars to furnish Oil and Muashaula, 
and Tom Toms and Pikeroen, Ao., according 
to custom.”— Ibid, 891. 
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1770.—"..'. An instrument of bran which i 
the Europeans lately borrowed from the 
Turks to add to their military music, and 
which is called a t&m" (!). — Abbf Raynal, 
tr. 1777, i. 30. 

1789.—"An harsh kind of music from a 
tom-tom or drum, accompanied by a loud 
rustic pipe, sounds from different parties 
throughout the throng. . . —Af««ro, Nar¬ 

rative, 78. 

1804. — “I request that they may be 
banged; and let the cause of their punish¬ 
ment be published in the bazar by beat of 
tom-tom. — Wellington, iii. 186. 

1824. — “The Mahrattas in my vicinity 
kept up such a confoundod noise with the 
tamtams, cymbals, and pipes, that to sleep 
was impossible.”— Seth/, iVondm of EH ora, 
ch. iv. 

1836.—For the use of the word by Dickens, 
see under GUM-GUM. 

1862. — “ The first musical instruments 
were without doubt percussive sticks, cala¬ 
bashes, tomtoms." — Herbert Spencer, First 
Principles, 856. 


1880. -" In the (Tunes) of the 19th of April 
we are told that ‘Syud Mahomed Padshahhas 
repulsed the attach on his fort instigated by 
certain moolahs of tonga dhk' ... Is the 
relentless tonga a region of country or a 
religious organization? . . . The original 
telegram appears to have oontomplated a 
full stop after ' certain moollahs.' Then came 
an independent sentence about the tonga 
ddk working admirably between Peshawur 
and Jellalabad, but the sub-editor of the 
Times, interpreting the message referred 
to, made sense of it in the way we have seen, 
associating the ominous mystery with the 
moollahs, and helping out the other sentence 
with some explanatory ideas of his own.” 
—Pioneer Mail, Juno 10. 

1881. — "Bearing in mind Mr. Framji’s 
extraordinary services, notably those ren¬ 
dered during the mutiny, and . . . that he is 
crippled for life ... by wounds received 
while gallantly defending the mail tonga 
cart in which he was travelling, when 
attacked by dneoits. . . .’’—Letter from 
Bombay ftovt. to Oort, of India, June 17, 
1881. 


1881. —"The tom-tom is ubiquitous. It 
knows no rest. It is content with depriving 
man of his. It selects by preference the 
hours of the night as the time for its malign 
influence to assert its most potent sway. 
It reverberates its dull unmeaning mono¬ 
tones through the fitful dreams which sheer 
exhaustion brings. It inspires delusive 
hopes by a brief lull only to break forth 
with refreshed vigour into wilder ccstacies 
of maniacal fury—accompanied with nasal 
incantations and protracted howls. . . 
Overland Times of India, April 14. 

TONGA, s. A kind of light, and 
small two-wheeled vehicle. Hind, tdngd , 
[Skt. tamanga, ‘a platform’]. The 
word has become familiar of late years, 
owing to the use of the tonga in a 
modified form on the roads leading np 
to Simla, Darjeeling, and .other hill- 
* stations. [Tavernier speaks of a carriage 
of this kind, bat does not use the word : 

[c. 1665.—“ They have also, for travelling, 
small, very light, carriages which contain 
two persons; but usually one travels alone 
... to which they harness a pair of oxen 
only. These carriages, which are provided, 
like ours, with curtains and cushions, are not 
slung. . . .”— Tavernier, ed. Ball, i. 44.] 

1874.—“The villages in this part of the 
country are usually superior to those in 
Poona or Sholipur, ana the people appear 
to be in good circumstances. . . . The 
custom too, wbicb is common, of driving 
light Tongas drawn by ponies or oxen 
points to tae samo conclusion.”— Settlement 
Report of Ndsit. 

1879*—“A tongha dhk has at last been 
started between ftajpore and Dehra. The 
first tongha took only 5$ hours from Rajpore 
t© Sobarunpore. Pioneer Mail. 


TONICATCHY, TUNNYKETOH, 

s. In Madras this is the name of the 
domestic water-carrier, who is generally 
a woman, and acts as a kind of under 
housemaid. It is a corv. of Tamil 
(tuiiiir-hlsd, tannikkdrirci, an abbrevia¬ 
tion of tannir-kdsaUi, 4 water-woman.’ 

c. 1780.—Voudricz-vous mo permettre 
dc fnire ce trojet avec nies gens et mes 
bagages, qtii ne consistent qu'en deux 
rnalles, quatro entases de vin, deux ballots 
do toilcs, et deux femmes, dont l’une est 
ms cuisinihre, et I’antre, nm t&nnie karetje 
ou porteuse d’eau.’ ’’— Jlaafner, i. 242. 

1792.—"The Armenian . , . now mounts 
a bit of blood . . . and . . , dashes the 
mud about through the streets of the Black 
Tarn, to the admiration and astonishment 
of the T&wny-kertches.”— Madm* Courier, 
April 26. 

TONJON, and vulg. TOMJOHN, s. 

A sort of sedan or portable chair. It 
is (at least in the Bengal Presidency) 
carried like a palankm by a single 
pole and four bearers, whereas a jom- 
pon (q.v.), for use in a hilly country, 
nas two poles like a European sedan, 
each pair of hearers hearing it by a 
stick between the poles, to which the 
latter arc slung. We cannot tell what 
the origin of this word is, nor explain 
the etymology given by Williamson 
below, unless it is intended for dfafm- 
jangh, which mighi mean ‘support- 
thigh.’ Mr. Platts gives as forms in 
Hind, tdmjhtlm and thdmjdn. The 
word is perhaps adopted from some 
trans-gangetic language. A rude eon* 
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trivance of this kind in Malabar is 
described by Col. Welsh under the 
name of a * Tellicherry chair * (ii. 40). 


c. 1804.—“ I had a tonjon, or open palan¬ 
quin, in which I rode, — Mrs. Sherwood, 
Autobiog. 283. 


1810.—“About Dacca, Chittagong, Tip- 
porah, and other mountainous parts, a very 
tight kind of conveyance is in use, called a 
taum-j&unff, t.e. 'a support to the feet.’” 
— Williamson, V.M. i. 322-23. 


„ “ Some of the party at the tents 

sent, a tonjon, or open chair, carried like 
a^palankeen, to meet me .”—Maria Graham, 


[1827.—“In accordance with Lady D’Oyly's 
earnest wish I go out every morning in her 
tonjin.” —Diary qf Mrs. Fenton, 100J 

1829.—“I had been conveyed to the hill 
in Hanson's tonjon, which differs only from 
a palanquin in being like the body of a 
gig with a head to it. — Mem. of Col. Moun¬ 
tain, 88. 

S 1832.—“... 1 never seat myself in the 
ankeen or thonjaun without a feeling 
bordering on self-reproach. . . .”— Mrs. 
Metr Hamm Ah', Observations, i. 320.] 

1839.—“He reined up his ragged horse, 
facing me, and dancing about till 1 had 
passed; then he dashed past me at full 
gallop, wheeled round, and charged my 
tonjon, bending down to his saddlebow, 
pretending to throw a lance, showing his 
teeth, and uttering a loud quack 1 ”—Lethrs 
from Madras, 290. 

[1849.—“We proceeded to Nawabgunge, 
the minister riding out with me, for some 
miles, to take leave, as I sat in my tonjohn.” 
— Sleeman, Journey through Oudh, i. 2.] 

TOOLS?, s. The holy Basil of 
the Hindus (Ocimum sanctum, L.), Skt. 
tulsi or tulasi, frequently planted in a 
vase upon a pedestal of masonry in the 
vicinity of Hindu temples or dwellings. 
Sometimes the ashes of deceased 
relatives are preserved in these 
domestic shrines. The practice is 
alluded to by Fr. Odoric as in use at 
Tana, near Bombay (see Cathay, i. 69, 
c. 1322); and it is accurately described 
by the later ecclesiastic quoted below. 
See also Ward's Hindoos, ii 203. The 
plant has also a kind of sanctity in 
the Greek Church, and a character for 
sanitary value at least on the shores of 
the Mediterranean generally. 

[o, I860.—“They who bear the tulasi round 
the neok . . . they arc Vairimavas, and- 
sanctify the world. 1 JUdld 9 in H, 

H. Wuson's Works, i. 41.] 

1672. — “ Almost all the Hindus . . • 
adore a plant like our Basilico gentile, but 
of more pungent odour. . . . Every on e 
before his home has a little altar, girt with 


a wall half an ell high, in the, middle of 
which they erect certain pedestals like 
little towers, and in these the shrub is 
grown. They recite their prayers daily 
before it, with repeated prostrations, 
sprinklings of water, kc. There are also 
many of these maintained at the bathing- 
places, and in the courts of the pagodas.”— 
P. Vincenzo Maria, 300. 

1673. — “ They plaster Cow-dung before 
their Doors; and so keep themselves clean, 
having a little place or two built up a Foot 
Square of Mud, where they plant Cola- 
vunth, or (by them called) Tulce, which 
they worship every Morning, and tend with 
Diligence. Fryer, 199» 

1842. — “Veneram a planta ebaraada 
Tulosae, por dizorem 6 do pateo dos Deeses, 
e por isso 6 cuiiunun no pateo do suas 
casas, e todas as manhffs lhe vao tributar 
venera^o. "—A n naes Marithnos, iii. 453. 

1872. — “ At the head of the gh±£t, on 
either side, is a sacred tulasi plant . . . 
placed on a high pedestal of masonry.”— 
Govinda Samanta, i. 18. 

The following illustrates the esteem 
attached to Toolsy in S. Europe: 

1885.—“I have frequently realised how 
much prized the basil is in Greece for its 
mystic properties. Tho herb, which they 
say grew on Christ’s grave, is almost wor¬ 
shipped in the Eastern Church. On St. 
Basil's day women take sprigs of this plant 
to be blessed in church. On returning 
home they cost some on the floor of the 
house, to secure luck for the ensuing year. 
They eat a little with their household, and 
no sickness, they maintain, will attack them 
for a year. Another bit they put in their 
cupboard, and firmly believe that their 
embroideries and silken raiment will be 
free from the visitation of rats, mice, and 
moths, for the same period."—/. T. Bent, 
The Cyclades, p. 328. 

TOOMONGONG, s. A Malay title, 
especially known as borne by one of 
the chiefs of Johor, from whom the 
Island of Singapore was purchased. 
The Sultans of Joh5r are the repre¬ 
sentatives of the old Mahommedan 
dynasty of Malacca, which took refuge 
in Johor, and the adjoining islands 
(including Bintang especially), when 
expelled by Albuquerque in 1511, 
whilst the Tumanaynng was a minister 
who had in Peshwa fashion appro¬ 
priated the power of the Sultan, with 
hereditary tenure; and this chief now 
lives, we believe, at Singapore, 
Crawfurd says: “ The word is most 
probably Javanese; and in Java is 
the title of a class of nobles, not of an 
office ” (Malay Diet. s.v.) 

[1774.—“Paid a visit to the Sultan . . . 
and Pangaram Tpomongong. . , ."—Diary 
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[1830.—“This (Boptfti), however, is rather 
a title of office than of mere rank, as these 
governors are sometimes Tumfiiig’giUlgs, 
An'gebAis, and of still inferior rank,” — 
Raffles, Java, 2nd ed. i. 299.] 

1884. — “ Singapore had originally been 

S orchased from two Malay chiefs ; the 
ulten and Tumugong of Johore. The 
former, when Sir Stamford Raffles entered 
into the arrangement with them, was the 
titular sovereign, whilst the latter, who 
held an hereditary office, was the real 
ruler.”— Cavenagh, Reminis, of an Indian 
Official, 273. 

TOON, TOON-WOOD, 8. The tree 
and timber of the Gedreln Toona, Roxb. 
N.O. Meliaceae. Hind, tun, ten, Skt. 
turma. The timber is like a poor 
mahogany, and it is commonly used 
for furniture and fine joiner’s work in 
many parts of India. It is identified 
by Bentham with the Red Cedar of 
N.S. Wales and Queensland ( Cedrela 
australis, F. Mueller). See Brandis, 
Forest Flora, 73. A sp. of the same 
genus ((7. sinensis) is called in Chinese 
ch l un, which looks like the same word. 

[1798.—The tree first described by Sir W. 
Jones, As. Res. iv. 288.] 

1810.—“The toon, or country mahogany, 
which comes from Bengal. . . ."—Maria 
Graham, 101. 

1837.—“Rosellini informs us that there is 
an Egyptian harp at Florence, of which the 
wood is what is commonly called E. Indian 
mahogany (Athenaeum, July 22, 1837). This 
may be the Cedrela Toona'”— Route’s Hindu 
Medicine, 30. 

TOOBKEY, s. A Turkl horse, its. 
from Turkestan. Marco Polo uses 
what is practically the same word for 
a horse from the Turcoman horse- 
breeders of Asia Minor. 

1298.—“. . . the Turcomans . . . dwell 
among mountains and downs where they 
find good pasture, for their occupation is 
cattle-keeping. Excellent horses, known as 
Turauans, are reared in their oountry. .. ." 
—Marco Po o, Bk. i. ch. 2. 

[c. 1590.—“The fourth class (Turkl) are 
honee imported from Turin ; though strong 
and well formed, they do not come up to 
the preceding (Arabs, Persian, Mujannas).” 
—its, i. 234. 

*[1868.—“ If they me found to be Turkl 
&«f«t that k from Turku tan or Tartary, 
and of a proper size and adequate strength, 
they are branded on the thigh with the 
King's mark. . . ."—Bernier, ed. Constable, 
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1878.—“ Four banes bought for the Com¬ 
pany— Pagodas. 

One young Arab at . , • 160 

One old Turkey at . 40 

One old Atcbein at 20 

One of this country at . 20 

240." 

Ft. St. Geo. Connie., March 0, in 
Notes and Bits., Madras, 1871. 

1782.—“Wanted one or two Tanyans (see 
TANGUN) rising six years old, Wanted also 
a Bay Toorkey, or Bay Tasti (see TAZEE) 
Horse for a Buggy. . . ."—India Gazette, 
Feb. 9. 

„ “To be disposed of at Ghyretty 
... a Buggy, almost new ... a pair of 
uncommonly beautiful spotted Toorutys.” 
— Ibid. March 2. 

TOOTNAGUE, 8. Port, tutenaga. 
Tbis word appears to have two dif¬ 
ferent applications. a. A Chinese alloy 
of copper, zinc, and nickel, sometimes 
called ‘ white copper * (i.e. peh-tung of 
the Chinese). The finest qualities are 
alleged to contain arsenic* The bdst 
comes from Yunnan, and Mr. Jonbert 
of the Gamier Expedition, came to 
the conclusion that it was produced by 
a direct mixture of the ores in the 
furnace ( Voyage d’Exploration, ii. 160). 
b. It is used in Indian trade in the 
same loose way that spelter is used, 
for either zinc or jtewter (peh-yuen, or 
'white lead’ of the Chinese). The 
base of the word is no doubt the Pers. 
twiiya, Skt. tuttha, an oxide of zinc, 
generally in India applied to blue 
vitriol or sulphate of copper, but the 
formation of the word is obscure. 
Possibly the last syllable is merely an 
adjective affix, in which way ndk is 
used in Persian. Or it may be ndaa 
in the sense of lead, which is one of toe 
senses given by Shakespear. In one 
of the quotations given below, tutenague 
is confounded with calin (see CALAT)- 
Moodeen Sheriff gives as synonyms 
for zinc, Tam. tuttandgam \tuttu,ndkjam\ 
Tel. tuttundgam [tuttindgamul Mahr. 
and Guz. tutti-ndga. Sir G. Staunton 
is curiously wrong in supposing (as his 
mode of writing seems to imply) that 
tutenague is a Chinese word. [The 
word has been finally corrupted in 

* St. Jvlitn 1 1 P. Champion, Industries An* 
elennss A Modems dt V Empire Chinois, 1889, p. 78. 
Wells Williams says: “The p*k4unq argentan, or 
white copper of the Chinese, is an alloy of copper 
40'4, slue Sfi'4, nickel 91-6, and Iron S’fl, and 
occasionally a little silver; and these pMaqraoM 
are nearly those of German silver.”—MUoU King- 
don, ed. 1881, II. 19. 
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England into * tooth and egg * metal, as 
in a quotation below.] 

1606.—“ 4600 Pikals (see PECUL) of Tin- 
tenaga (for Tlutezuga) or Spelter."—In 
Valentijn, v. 329. 

1644.—"That which they export (from 
Cochin to Orissa) is pepper, although it is 
prohibited, and all the drugs of the south, 
with CaUeym (see OALAY), Tutnnaga, 
wares of China and Portugal; jewelled orna¬ 
ments; but much less nowadays, for the 
reasons already stated. . . Bocurro, MS. 
f. 816. 

1675.—“ . . from thence with Dollars 
to China tor Sugar , Tea, Porcelane, Lac- 
cared War o, Quicksilver, Tuthinag, and 
Copper. . . ."—Fryer, 86. 

[1676-7.—“. . . supposing yo? Hon r may 
intend to Send y® Sugar, Sugar-candy, and 
Tutonag far Persia. . . .*'— Forrest, Bombay 
Letters, Home Series, i. 125.] 

1679.—Letter from Dacca reporting . . . 
“ that Dacca is not a good market for Gold, 
Copper, Lead, Tin or Tutenague."— Ft. St. 
Oeo. Consns., Oct. 31, in Notes arul Kxts. 
Madras, 1871. 

[ „ "In the list of commodities brought 
from the East Indies, 1678, I find among 
the drugs, tincal (see TINCALL) ana 
Toothanage set doune. Enquire also what 
these ars, . . ."—Letter of Sir T. Browne, 
May 29, in N. <£■ Q. 2 ser. vii. 529.] 

1727.—“Most of the Spunge in China 
had pernicious Qualities because the Sub¬ 
terraneous Grounds were stored with 
Minerals, as Copper, Quicksilver, Allom, 
Toothenague, Ac. — A. Hamilton, ii. 223; 
[ed. 1744, ii. 222, for “Spunge" reading 
" Springs *’]. 

1750.—" A sort of Cash made of Tooths- 
Hague is the only Currency of the Country.” 
— Some Ac. of Cochin China, by Air. Robert 
Kirtop, in Dalrymple, Or. Rep. i. 245. 

[1757.—Speaking of the freemen enrolled 
at Nottingham in 1757, Bailey ( Annals of 
Nottinghamshire , ill. 1235) mentions as ono 
of them William Turin, buckle-maker, and 
then goes on to say: •* It was a son of this 
latter person who was the inventor of that 
beautiful composite white metal, the intro¬ 
duction of which created such a change in 
numerous articles of ordinary table service 
in England This metal, in honour of the 
inventor, was called Tutinio, but which 
word, by one of the most absurd perversions 
of language ever known, became transferred 
into ‘Tooth Egg,’ the name by which 
it was almost uniformly recognised in the 
shops."—Quoted in 2 ser. N. A Q. x. 144.] 

1780.—“ At Quedah, there is a trade for 
calm (see CALAY) or tutenague ... to < 
export to different parts of the Indies.”— 
Dunn, Neto Directory, 6th ed. 338. 

1797.—“ Tu-te-uag is, property speaking, 
■tno, extracted from a rich ore or calamine; 
the ore is powdered and mixed kith char¬ 
coal dust, and placed in earthen jars over 
a slow Are, by means of which the metal 


rises in form of vapour, in a common dis¬ 
tilling apparatus, and afterwards is ood- 
densed in water.’ ’—Staunton's Acct. <tf Lord 
Macartney's Embassy, 4to ed. ii. 640. 

TOPAZ, TOPABS, &c., s. A 
name used in the 17th and 18th cen¬ 
turies for dark-skinned or half-caste 
claimants of Portuguese descent, and 
Christian profession. Its application 
is generally, though not universally, to 
soldiers of this class, and it is possible 
that it was originally a corruption 
of Pers. (from Turkish) top-chi, ‘a 
gunner.’ It may be a slight support 
to this derivation that Italians were 
employed to cast guns for the Zamorin 
at Calicut from a very early date in 
the 16th century, and are frequently 
mentioned in the annals of Correa 
between 1803 and 1510. Various other 
etymologies have however been given. 
That given by Orme below (and put 
forward doubtfully by Wilson) from 
topi, ‘a hat,’ has a good deal of plausi¬ 
bility, and even if the former etymology 
l>e the true origin, it is probaWe that 
this one was often in the minds of 
those using the term, as its true 
connotation. It may have some cor¬ 
roboration not only in the fact that 
Europeans are to this day often spoken 
of by natives (with a shade or dis¬ 
paragement) as Topee walas (q.v.) or 
* Hat-men,’ but also in the pride 
commonly taken by all persons claim¬ 
ing European blood in wearing a hat ; 
indeed Fra Paolino tells us that this 
class call themselves genie da chapeo (see 
alsothe quotation below fromOvmgton). 
Possibly however this was merely a 
misrenaering of topaz from the assumed 
etvmology. The same Fra Paolino, 
with his usual fertility in error, pro¬ 
pounds in another passage that topaz 
is a corruption of do-bhdshiya, ‘two- 
tongued’ (m fact is another form of 
Dubash, q.v.X viz. using Portuguese 
and a delmsed vernacular (pp. 60 and 
144). [The Madras Gloss, assumes MaL 
tdpdshi to be a corruption of dnlNudl.] 
The Topaz on board snip is the sweeper, 
who is at sea frequently of this clan. 

1602.—"The 12th ditto we saw to sea¬ 
ward another Champaigns (S ampan) wherein 
were 20 men, Meatifoa (see MuSTEEB) and 
Toupas-’’— Van Spilbergen’s Voyage, p. 34, 
pnb. 1648. 

[1672. — “Toepasses." See under 
MADRAS-] 

1673.-" To the Fort then belonged 300 
English, and 400 Topama, or Portugal Fire- 
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men.” — Fryer, 66. In his glossarial Index 
he gives “ Top&ses, Musketeers.” 

1680. — “It is resolved and ordered to 
entertain about 100 Topasses, or Black 
Portuguese, into pay.”—In Wheeler, i. 121. 

1686.—“ It is resolved, as soon as English 
soldiers can be provided sufficient for the 
garrison, that all Topasses be disbanded, 
and no more entertained, since there is 
little dependence on them. —In ditto, 169. 

1690.—“A Report spread abroad, that a 
Rich Moor Ship belonging to one Abdal 
Ohafard, was taken by Hat-men, that is, 
in their (the Moors) Dialect, Europeans.”— 
Orington, 411. 

1705.—“. . . Topases, qui sont desgens 
du pais qu'on tflfeve et qu’on habillo a la 
Francoise, lesquels ont ost£ instruits dans 
la Religion Catholique par quelques uns de 
nos Missionn&irea.”— LuiUier, 46-46. 

1711.—“The Garrison consists of about 
260 Soldiers, at 91 Fanhams, or If. 2s. M. 

E ir Month, and 200 Topasses, or black 
ungrel Portuguese, at 50, or 52 Fanhams 
per Month.”— Lockyer, 14. 

1727.—“Some Portuguese are called To- 
passes . . . will bo served by none but 
Portuguese Priests, because they indulgo 
them more and their Vilfany.”— A. Hamilton, 
[ed. 1744, i. 326]. 

1745. — “ Les Portugais et les autres 
Catholiques qu'on nomme Mestices (see 
HU8TEE8) et Topases, 6galement comme 
les naturels du Pays y viennent sans dis¬ 
tinction pour assister aux Divins mysthres.” 
— Norbert, ii. 31. 

1747. — “The officers upon coming in 
report their People in general behaved 
very well, and could not do more than 
they did with such a handful of meu 
against the Force the Enemy had, being 
as they believe at least to be one thousand 
Europeans, besides Topasses, Coffrees (Bee 
CAFFER), and Seapoys (see SEPOY), al¬ 
together about Two Thousand (2000)."— 
AIS. Consns. at Ft. St. David, March 1. (In 
India Office). 


1749. — “600 effective Europeant would 
not have cost more than that Crowd of use¬ 
less Topasses and Peons of which the Major 
Part of our Military has of late been com¬ 
posed.”—In .4 Letter to a Proprietor of the 
E.I. Co. p. 67. 

„ “The Topasses of which the major 
Part of the Garrison consisted, every one 
that knows Madras! knows it to be a black, 
degenerate, wretched Race of the antient 
Portuguese, as proud and bigotted as their 
Ancestors, lazy, idle, and vitious withal, 
and for the most Part as weak and feeble 
in Body as base in Mind, not one in ten 
possessed of any of the necessary Requisites 
of a Soldier.”— Ibid, App. p. 103. 

1766.—“... in this plight, from half an 
hoar after eleven till near two in the mom* 
ing, I sustained the weight of a heavy 
man, with his knees on my book, and the 
pressure of bis whole body on my head; a 
Dutch sergeant, who hod taken his seat 


upon mv left shoulder, and a Top&l bearing 
on my right. 4 *— HotweU’s Narr. of the Black 
Hole, [ed. 1768, p. 19]. 

1768.—“There is a distinction said to be 
made by you . . . which, in our opinion, 
does no way square with rules of justice 
and equity, and that is the exclusion of 
Portuguese topasses, and other Christian 
natives, from any shave of the money 
granted by the Nawab.” — Court’s Letter, in 
Long, 133. 

c. 1785.— “Topasses, black foot soldiers, 
descended from Portuguese marrying na¬ 
tives, called topasses because they wear 
hats.” — Cainraecioti’i Clive, iv. 664. The 
same explanation in Orme, i. 80. 

1787.—. . Assuredly the mixture of 
Moormen, Rajahpoots, Gentoos, and Ma- 
labars in the same corps is extremely bene¬ 
ficial. ... I have also recommended the 
corps of TopasseB or descendants of Euro¬ 
peans, who retain the characteristic quali¬ 
ties of tbeir progenitors.”— Col. Fullarton’s 
View of English Interests in India, 222. 

1789.— “Topasses are the sons of Euro¬ 
peans and black women, or low Portuguese, 
who are trained to arms.”— Munro, Narr. 
321. 

1817.— “Topasses, or persons whom we 
may denominate Indo-Portuguese, either 
the mixed produce of Portuguese and Indian 
parents, or converts to the Portuguese, from 
the Indian, .faith.”— J. Mill, Hitt. iii. 19. 


TOPE, s. This word is used in 
three quite distinct senses, from dis¬ 
tinct origins. 


a. Hind, top, ‘a cannon.’ This is 
Turkish top, adopted into Persian 
and Hindustani. We cannot trace it 
further. [Mr. Platts regards T. tob, 
top , as meaning originally ‘a round 
mass,’ from Skt. stupa, for which see 
below.] 


b. A grove or orchard, and in 
Upper India especially a mango- 
orchard. The word is in universal 
use by the English, but is quite un¬ 
known to the natives of Upper India. 
It is in fact Tam. tdppu, Tel. topu, 
[which the Madras Gloss, derives from 
Tara, togu, ‘ to collect,’] and must have 
been carried to Bengal by foreigners 
at an early period of European traffic. 
But Wilson is curiously mistaken in 
supposing it to be in common use in 
Hindustan by natives. The word used 
by them is bdgh. 


c. An ancient Buddhist monument 
in the form of a solid dome. The 
word top is in local use in the N.W, 
Punjab, where ancient monuments of 
this kind occur, and appears to come 
from Skt. stUpa through the Pali or 
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Prakrit thUpo. According to Sir H. 
Elliot (i. 606), Stupa m Icelandic 
signifies ‘a Tower.’ We cannot find it 
in Cleasby. The word was first intro¬ 
duced to European knowledge by Mr. 
Elphinstone in his account of the 
Tope of Manikyala in the Rawul 
Pindi district. 

a. — 

m “ Tope " Soe under TOPE- 

11884.—"The big gun near the Central 
Museum of Lahor called the Zam-Zamah 
or Bh&nji&nvati top, seems to have held 
much the same place with the Sikhs as 
the Malik-i-Maidan held in Bijapur." — 
Bombay Gazetteer, xxiii. 642.] 

b. - 

1673.—“. . . flourish pleasant Tops of 
Plantains, Cocoes, Guiavas.”— Fryer, 40. 

,i "The Country is Sandy; yet 
plentiful in Provisions; in all places, Tops 
of Trees."— Ibid. 41. 

1747. —“The Topes and Walks of Trees 
in and about the Bounds will furnish them 
with firewood to burn, .and Clay for Bricks 
is almost everywhere.”— Report of a Council 
of War at Ft. St. David, in Connut. of May 
5, MS. in India Office. 

1754.—"A multitude ol People sat to the 
work finished in a few days an entrench¬ 
ment, with a stout mud wall, at a place 
called Facquire’s Tope, or the grove of the 
Faoquire.”— Onus, i. 273. 

1799.—“Upon looking at the Tope as I 
came in just noiv, it appeared to me, that 
when you get possession of the bank of the 
Nnllak ; you huvo the Tope as a matter of 
course.”— Wellington, Deep. i. 23. 

1809.—". . . behind that a rich country, 
covered with rice fields and topes.” — Ld. 
Vakntia, i. 557. 

1814.—“It is a general practice when a 
plantation of mango trees is made, to dig 
a well on one side of it. The well and the 
tope are married, a ceremony at which all 
the village attends, and large sums are 
often expended.”— Forbes, Or. Mem. iii. 56. 

C.— 

[1839.—“Tope is an expression used for a 
mound or barrow as far west as Peshawer, 

. . — Elphinstone, Caubnl, 2nd ed. i. 108.] 

TOPE-KHAN A, s. The Artillery, 
Artillery Park, or Ordnance Depart¬ 
ment, Turco-Pers.' t&p-khdna, ‘cannon- 
house’ or ‘cannon-aepartment.’ The 
word is the same that appears so often 
in reports from Constantinople as the 
Topkmek. Unless the traditions of 
Donna Tof&na are historical, we are 
strongly disposed to suspect that-Agua 
Tofatu i may have had its name from 
this word, 


1687.—“ The Toptchi. These are Gunners, 
called so from the word Tope, which in 
Turkish signifies a Cannon, and are in 
number about 1200, distributed in 52 Cham¬ 
bers ; their Quarters are at TophUUL or 
the place of Guns in the Suburbs of Con¬ 
stantinople.”— Rycavt'e Present State <j f the 
Ottoman Empire, p. 94. 

1726. — “ Isfandar Chan, chief of the 
Artillery (called the D&ruger (see DABOGA) 
of theTopsoasna).”— Valentijn, iv. (Suratte), 
276. 

1765.—“ He and his troops knew that by 
the treachery of the Tope Khonnah Sneer 
(sec DABOGA), the cannon were loaded 
with powder only.”— Hoi well, Hitt. Event*, 
Ac. i. 96. 

TOPEE, s. A hat, Hind. topi. This 
is sometimes referred to Port, topo, 1 the 
top’(also tope, ‘a top-knot,’ ana topete, 
a ‘ toupee ’), which is probably identical 
with English and Dutch top, L. 
German topp, Fr. topet, &c. But there 
is also a simpler Hind, word top, for 
a helmet or hat, and the quotation 
from the Roteiro Vocabulary seems to 
show that the word existed in India 
when the Portuguese first arrived. 
With the usual tendency to specialize 
foreign words, we find this word 
becomes specialized in application to 
the sola bat. 

i 

1498. — In the vocabulary ( l 'Esie he a 
linguajem de Calicut ”) we have: “barrete 
(i.c. a cap): tupy.”— Roteiro, 118. 

The following expression again, in the 
same work, seems to be Portuguese, and to 
refor to some mode in which the women’s 
hair was dressed: “Trazam em a moleera 
huuns topetes por signal! qua earn Chriatftoa." 
-Ibid. 52. 

1849.—“Our good friend Sol came down 
in right earnest on the waste*, and there 
is need of many a fold of twisted muslin 
round the white topi, to keep off hie impor- 
tunacy.”— Dry Leaves from ronng Egypt, 2. 

1883.— “Topee, a solar helmet."— Wills, 
Modern Persia, 2o3. 

TOPEEWALA, s. Hind, topiwdld, 
‘one who wears a hat,’ generally a 
European, or one .claiming to be so. 
Formerly by Englishmen it was habi¬ 
tually applied to the dark descendants 
of the Portuguese. R. Drummond 
says that in nis time (before 1808) 
Topeevxila and Puggryvxita were used 
iu Guzerat and the Mahr&tta country 
for ‘Europeans’ and ‘natives.’ [The 
S. Indian form is Topppcdr.] Tim 
author of the Persian Life / Hydvtt 
Naik (Or. Tr. Fund, by Miles) ealla 
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SurojKums Kaldh-posh, i.e. ‘hat* wearers’ 

1808.— “Tho descendants of tbe Portu- 
guese . . . unfortunately the ideas of 
Christianity are so imperfect that the only 
mode they hit upon of displaying their 
faith is by wearing hats and breeches.”— 
Sydney Smith, Warn, 3d. ed. iii. 6. 

[1626.—“It was now evident we should 
have to encounter (he Topee wallas.”— 
Pandwang Mari, ed. 1873, i. 71.] 

1874.—“. . . you will see that be will 
not be able to protect us. All topiwAUui 
. . . are brothers to each other. The 
magistrates and the judge will always 
deride. in favour of their white brethren.” 
—Ocvinda Samanta, ii. 211. 

TOBOULL, s. This word occurs 
only in Castanheda. It is the Malay- 
ftlam tiru-koyil, [Tam. tiru, Skt. art, 

‘ holy ’ koyil, ‘ temple ’]. See i. 253,254; 
also the English Trans, of 1582, f. 151. 
In fact, in the 1st ed. of the 1st book 
of Castanheda twrccM occurs where 
pagode is found in subsequent editions. 
Vmudore in S. Arcot is in Tam. Tiruk- 
koyilttr , with the same meaning.] 

TOSHACONNA, s. P.-H. tosha- 
khdna. The repository of articles re¬ 
ceived as presents, or intended to be 
given as presente, attached to a govern¬ 
ment-office, or great man’s establish¬ 
ment. The toma-khdna is a special 
department attached to the Foreign 
Secretariat of the Government of India. 

[1616.—'“Now indeed the atashckaanoe 
was become a right stage. "—Sir T. Roe, 
Hah. Soe. ii. 300.] 

[1742. —". . . the Treasury, Jewels, 
touhik-khaima . . . that belonged to the 
Emperor. . , .”— Frtuer, H. of Nadir Shah, 
178-1 

1799. — “ After the capture of Seringa- 
patam, and before the country was given 
over to the Baja, some brass swamies (q.v.), 
which were in the toshekanah were given 
to the brahmins of different pagodas, by 
order of Macleod and the General. The 
prise-agents require payment for them.”— 
Wellington, i. 56. 

[1885. — “When money is presented to 
the Viceroy, ha always ‘ remits T it, but when 
presents of jewels, anna, stuffs, homes, or 
other things of value are given him, they 
are aeoeptod, and am immediately handed 
over to the tosh Miana or Government 
Treasury. . ."—Body Dvjerin, Viceregal 
Lift, 75.] 

TOSTDAUN, s. Military Hind. 
totddn for a cartouche-box. The word 
appears to be properly Pew. tothaddn, 

* provision-holder, a wallet. 


[1841.—“This last was, however, merely 
‘toe-dan he a was’—a c&rtouch-box report 
— as oar sepoys oddly phrase a vague 
rumour. ”— Society in India, ii. 223.] 

TOTY, s. Tam. totti, Canar. totiga, 
from Tam. tondu, ‘to* dig,’ properly a 
low-caste labourer in S. India, ana a 
low-caste man who in villages receives 
certain allowances for acting as 
messenger, &c., for tbe community, 
like the gorayt of N. India. 

1780.—“11 y a dans cb&que village un 
homme de service, appellS Totti, qui eat 
charge des impositions publiques.”— Lrttr. 
Edif. xiii. 371. 

[1883. — “Tbe name Toty being con¬ 
sidered objectionable, tbe same officers in 
the new arrangements are called Talaiaru 
(see TALLA&) when assigned to Police, and 
VeUiant when employed in Revenue duties.” 
—Le Fanu, Man. qf Salem, ii. 211.] 

TOUCAN, & This name is very 
generally misapplied by Europeans 
to the various species of Horn- 
bill, formerly all styled Bureros, but 
now subdivided into various genera. 
Jcrdon says: “They (the hornbills) 
are, indeed, popularly called Toucans 
throughout India ; and this appears to 
be their name in some of the Malayan 
isles; the word signifying ‘a worker,’ 
from the noise they make.” This 
would imply that the term did origin¬ 
ally belong to a species of hornbill, 
and not to the S. American Bham- 
: phastct or Zygodactyle. Tukang is really 
in Malay a ‘craftsman or artificer’; 
but the dictionaries show no applica¬ 
tion to the bird. We have here, in 
fact, a remark&ble instance of the 
coincidences which often justly perplex 
etymologists, or would perplex them 
if it were not so much their habit to 
seize on one solution and demise the 
others. Not only is tukang in Malay 
‘an artificer,’ but, as Willoughby tells 
us, the Spaniards called the real S. 
American toucan ‘ carpintero ’ from the 
noise he makes. Ana yet there seems 
no doubt that Toucan is a Brazilian 
name for a Brazilian bird. See the 
quotations, and especially Tbevet’s, 
with ita date. 

The Toucan is described by Oviedo 
(c. 1535X but he mentions only the 
name by which “the Christians" 
called it,—in Ramtudo’s Italian Picuto 
fBeccuto; Sommario, in Ram iwio, iii. 

. 60). [Prof. Skeat (Concm Did. av.) 
gives only the Brazilian derivation. 
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The question is still further discussed, 
without any very definite result, save 
that it is probably an imitation of the 
cry of the bird, in N. d * Q. 9 ser. vii. 
480 ; viii. 22, 87, 85, 171, 260.] 

1656.—“Sur la cost* de la marine, la plus 
frequSte marchandise est le plumage a’vn 
ovseau, qu’ils appellent en leur langue 
Toucan, lequel descrivons sommairement 

S uia qu f il vient h propoa. Cast oyseau est 
e la grandeur d’vn pigeon. . . . Au reste 
cest oyseau eat merveflleusement difForme et 
monstrueux, ayant le bee plus groa et plus 
long quasi qua le reate du corps."— Let 
Singulars tee at la France Antarticgue, autre- 
merit nommle Ameriqut. . . . Par T. Andri 
Theuet, Hatifd’A ngouletmr, Paris, 1568, f. 91. 

1648.—“ Tucana sive Toucan Brasilien- 
sibus: avis picne aut palumbi magnitudine. i 
. . . Rostrum habet ingens et nonnumquam 

B lmum longum, exterius flavam. . . . 

rum est autem videri possit quomodo 
tantilla avis tarn grande rostrum ferat; 
sad levissimum est.” — OtorgI Alarcgravl 
de Liebttcui, Hitt. Re rum Hat in. BrasiHat. 
Lib. V. cap. xv., in Hitt. Nalur. Brasil. 
Lugd. Bat. 1648, p. 217. 

See also (1599) Aldrmandus, Ornitholog 
lib. xii. cap. 19, whore the word is given 
toueham. 

Here is an example of misapplication 
to the Hornbill, though the latter 
name is also given : 

1885.—-“Soopah (in N. Canara) is the only 
region in which I bavo met with the touean 
or great hornbill. ... I saw the comical 
looking head with its huge aquiline beak, 
regarding me through a fork in the branch ; 
and I account it one of the best shots 1 ever 
made,.when I sent a ball . . . through the 
head just at its junction with the handsome 
orange-coloured helmet which surmounts it. 
Downcame the toucan with outspread wings, 
dead apparently ; but when my peon Manoel 
raised him by the thick muscular neck, 
he fastened his great claws on his hand, and 
made the wood resound with a succession of 
roam more like a bull than a bird.”— Gordon 
Forbes, Wild Lift in Canara , &c. pp. 37-38. 

TOWLEEA, s. Hind, tauliyd , ‘a 
towel.’ This is a corruption, however, 
not of the English form, but rather of 
the Port, toalha (Panjab K. dt Q. t 1885, 
ii. 117). 

TBA0A, s. [Molesworth gives “S. 
trdgd, Gus. trdgu”; trdga does not 
appear in Monier-Williams’s Skt. Diet., 
ana Wilson queries the word as doubt¬ 
ful. Dr. Grierson writes: “I cannot 
trace its origin back to Skt. One is 
tempted to connect it with the Skt. 
root Mi, or ML, ‘to protect’ but the 
termination gd presents difficulties 


which 1 cannot get over. One would 
expect it to be derived from some 
Skt. word like trdka, but no such 
word exists.”] The extreme form of 
dhorna (q.v.) among the Rajputs and 
connected tribes, in which tne com- 
plainant puts himself, or some member 
of bis family, to torture or death, as a 
mode for bringing vengeance on the 
oppressor. The tone adopted by some 

S ersons and papers at the time of the 
eath of the great Charles Gordon, 
tended to imply their view that his 
death was a kind of traga intended 
to bring vengeance on those who had 
sacrificed him. JTor a case in Greece, 
see* Pausanuu , X. i. 6. Another name 
I for this self-sacrifice is Chandi, which 
is perhaps Skt. canda, ‘passionate’ 
(see Malcolm, Cent. India, 2nd ed. 
ii. 137). Also compare the jtihar of 
the Rajputs (Tod, Annals, Calcutta 
reprint, i. 74). And for Kur, see 
As. Res. iv. 357 seqq.] 

1803.—A case of traga is recorded in 
Sir Jasper Nicoli's Journal, at the capture of 
Gawilgarh, by Sir A. Wellesley. See note to 
Wellington, ed. 1837, ii. 387. 

1813.—“ Every attempt to levy an assess 
meat » succeeded by the T&r&kaw, a most 
homd mode of murdering themselves and 
each other."— Forbes, Or. Hem. ii. 91; [2nd 
ed. i. 378 ; and see l. 244]. 

1819.—For an affecting story of Traga, 
soo Macmurdo, in Bo. Lit. Soc. Trans, i. 281. 

[TRANKEY, s. A kind of boat 
used in the Persian Gulf aud adjoining 
seas. All attempts to connect it with 
any Indian or Persian word have been 
unsuccessful. It has been supposed to 
be connected with the Port, trincador. 
a sort of flat-liottomed coasting vessel 
with a high stern, and with tnnquart, 
a herring-boat used in the English 
Channel. Smyth (Sailor’s Word-book, 
s.v.) has : “ Trankeh or Tranfcies, a large 
boat of the Gulf of Persia.” See 
N. d' Q, 8 ser. vii. 167, 376. 

[1554.—“ He sent certain spies who went 
in Terras^nfass dressed as fishermen who 
caught fish inside Hie straits.”— Couio, Dec. 
VI.TBk. x. cb. 20. 

[c. 1750.—“... he remained some yean 
in obscurity, till an Arab trankv being driven 
in there by stress of weather, he made bite- 
self known to his countrymen. . . — Ghxrse, 

1st ed. 25. 

[1753.—“TaghiKhan . . . soon after em¬ 
barked a great number of men in small 
vessels.” In the note tarrnaqnlns. —Ham- 
way, iv. 181, 
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[1778.—“ Accordingly we resolved to hire 
one of the common, but uncomfortable 
vessels of the Gulph, called a Trankey. .. 
—Ives, 208.] 

TBANQUEBAR, n.p. A seaport of 
S. India, which was in the possession 
of the Danes till 1807, when it was 
taken by England. It was restored to 
the Danes in 1814, and purchased from 
them, along with Serampore, in 1845. 
The true name is said to oe Tarangam- 
bddi, ‘Sea-Town’ or ‘Wave-Town’; 
[so* the Madras Gloss. ; but in the Man. 
(ii. 216) it is interpreted ‘ Street of the 
Telegn people.’] 

1610.—“The members of the Company 
have petitioned me, that inasmuch as tney 
do much service to God in their establish¬ 
ment at Negapatam, both among Portuguese 
and natives, and that there is a settlement 
of newly converted Christians who are looked 
after by the catechumens of the parish 
(freguesia) of Trang&bar. . . ."—King'* 
Letter, in Lima das Mon files, p. 285. 

[1683-4.—"This Morning the Portuguez 
ship that came from Vizagapatam Sailed 
hence for Trangambar.” — Pringle, Diary, 
Ft. St. Geo. 1st ser. iii. 16.] 

TRAVANOOBE, n.p. The name 
of a village south of Trevandrum, from 
which the ruling dynasty of the king¬ 
dom which is known by the name has 
been called. The true name is said to 
be Tiru-viddn-kodu, shortened to Tirn- 
vdnkodu. [The Madras Gloss, gives 
TiruvitdnMr, tiru , Skt. srl, ‘the 
goddess of prosperity,’ vdzhu, ‘to re¬ 
side,’ Mr, 1 part.’] 

[1614.—"As to the money due from the 
Raja of Travamcor. . . .—Albuquerque, 
Cartas, p. 270.] 

1553. —“ And at the place called Tra- 
vancor, where this Kingdom of Coulam 
terminates, there begins another Kingdom, 
taking its name from this very Travanoor, 
the king of which our people call the Rey 
Grande, because he is greater in his dominion, 
and in the state which he keeps, than those 
other princes of Malabar; and he is subject 
to the King of Hanlilga.”— Barros, I. ix. 1. 

1609.—"The said Governor has written 
to me that most of the kings adjacent to 
our State, whom he advised of the ooming 
of the rebels, had sent replies in a good 
"spirit, with expressions of friendship, and 
with promises not to admit the rebels into 
their ports, all but him of Travancor, from 
whom no answer had yet come ."—King of 
Spain's Letter, in Lima das MonfUes, p. 267. 

TBIBENY, n.p. Skt. tri-venl, 
‘threefold braid’; a name which 
properly belongs to Fraylga (Allahft- 


bad), where the three holy rivers, 
Ganges, Jumna, and (unseen) Sarasvatl 
are considered to unite. But local 
requirements have instituted another 
Tnbeni in the Ganges Delta, by be¬ 
stowing the name of Jumna and Saras- 
vati on two streams connected with 
the Hugli. The Bengal Tribeni gives 
name to a village, which is a place of 
great sanctity, and to which the melon 
or religious fairs attract many visitors. 

1682.—", . . if 1 refused to stay there 
he would certainly stop me again at Trip- 
pany some miles further up the River.”— 
Hedges, Diary, Oct. 14 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 88]. 

1705.—“. . . pendant la Lune de Mars 
. . . il arrive la Ffite de Tripigny, o’est 
un Dieu enferm€ dans une maniere de petite 
Mosqule, qui est dans le milieu d’une tres- 
grande ploine . . . au bord du Gauge.”— 
Luillier, 69. 

1753.—" Au-dessous de Nudia, h Tripini, 
dont le nom signifie trois eaux, le Gange 
fait encore sortir du m6me cdte un canal, 
qui par sa rentrfie, forme une seconde lie 
conference dans la premifere.”— D'Anmlle, 
64. 

TRIOHIES, TRITCHIES, s. The 

familiar name of the cheroots made 
at Trichinopoly; long, and rudely 
made, with a straw inserted at the ena 
for the mouth. They are (or were) 
cheap and coarse, hut much liked by 
those used to (hem. Mr. C. P. Brown, 
referring to his etymology of Trichi- 
nopoly under the succeeding article, 
derives the word cheroot from the 
form of the name which he assigns. 
But this, like his etymology of the 
place name, is entirely wrong (see 
CHEBOOT). Some excellent practical 
scholars seem to be entirely without 
the etymological sense. 

1876. — " Between whiles we smoked, 
generally Manillas, now supplanted by foul 
Dindiguls and fetid Trlchies.' 1 - Burton, 
Sind Revisited, i. 7. 

TRICHINOPOLY, n.p. A district 
and once famous rock-fort of S. India. 
The etymology and proper form of the 
name has been the subject of much 
difference. Mr. C. P. Brown gives the 
true name as Ghimta-palU, ‘Little- 
Town/ But this may be safely re- 
jected as mere guess, inconsistent with 
facts. The earliest occurrence of the 
name on an inscription is (about 1620) 
aa Tiru-iHUa-pMt, apparently ‘ Holy- 
rock-town.’ lit the Yev&ram the place 
is said to be mentioned under the name 
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of Sirapalli. Some derive it from 
Tri-rira-puram, ‘Three-head-town,’ 
with allusion to a ‘three-headed demon.’ 
[The Madras Gloss, gives TirulHndppalli, 
tiru, ‘holy/ shina, ‘the plant cissampelos 
pareira, L. palli, 4 village.’} 

1677.—“Tritchenapali."—A. Bossing, in 
Valentijn, v. (Ceylon), 300. 

1741.—“The Maratas concluded the cam¬ 
paign by putting this whole Peninsula under 
contribution as far as C. Cumerim, attacking, 
conquering, and retaining the city of Tirux- 
erapali, capital of Madura, and taking 
prisoner the Nabab who governed it."— 
iieport of the Port. Viceroy, in Bosyuyo das 
Possesses, &c., Documentos, ed. 1853, iii. 19. 

1753.—“Ces embouchures sont en grand | 
nombre, v(i la division de ce fleave en 
difflrens bras ou canaux, h remontor iusqu’k 
Tiriahirapali, et h la pagode de Shirang- 
ham."— 1/AnvUle, 115. 

1761.—“After the battle Mahommed Ali 
Khan, son of the late nabob, fled to Truchin- 
apolli, a place of great strength.”— Complete 
Hist, of the War in India, 1761, p. 3. 

TRINCOMALEE, n.p. A well- 


1726. —“Trinkenemale, properly Trtooen- 
male" (t.e. Trikunmatt). — Valentijn (Cey. 
Ton), 19. 

„ 1 ‘ Txlnkexnale. . . ."—Ibid. 103. 

1727. —“. . . that vigilant Dutchman was 
soon after them with hu Fleet, and forced 
them to fight disadvantageous!/ in Traak*- 
mal&ya Bay, wherein the French lost one 
half of their Fleet, being either sunk or 
burnt.”—A. Hamilton, i. 343, [ed. 1744]. 

1761.—“We arrived at Trinconotnalein 
Ceylone (which is one of the finest, if not 
y e best and most capacious Harbours in y® 
World) the first of November, and employed 
that and part of the ensuing Month in pre¬ 
paring our Ships for y® next Campaign.”— 
MS. Letter of James Kennel!, Jan. 31. 

TRIPANG-, s. The sea-slug. This 
is the Malay name, tripang, ttnrnng. 

See SWALLOW, and BECHE-DE-MER. 

[1817.—“Bich de mar is well known to be 
a dried sea slug used in the dishes of the 
Chinese : it is known among the Malayan 
Islands fey the name of Trlpang. . . . 
Raffles, H. of Java, 2nd ed. i. 232. J 


tripang, Mripang. 
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TRINCOMALEE, n.n. A well- 
known harbour on the N.E. coast of 
Ceylon. The proper name is doubtful. 
It is alleged to be Tirukko-ndtha-malai, 
or Taranga-malai. The last (‘Sea-Hill’) 
seems conceived to fit our modern 

? renunciation, but not the older forms, 
t is perhaps Tri - kona - malai, for 
‘Three-peak HilL’ There is a shiine 
of Siva on the hill, called Trikoneswara ; 
[so the Madras Man. (ii. 216)]. 

1553. —“ And then along the coast to¬ 
wards the north, above Baticalou, there is 
the kingdom of Triquin omald.”— Barrot, 
II. ii. cap. 1. 

1602. — “ This Priuce having departed, 
made sail, and was driven by the winds j 
unknowing whither he went. In a few 
days he came in sight of a desert island 
(being that of Ceilon), where he made the 
land at a haven called PreaturA between 
Triquillimall and the point of Jafanapa- 
tam."—CWo, V. i. 6. 

1672.—“ Trinquenem&le hath n surpass¬ 
ingly fine harbour, as may be seen from the 
draught thereof, yea one of the best and 
largest in all Ceylon, and better sheltered 
from the winds than the harbours of Belli- 
gamme, Gale, or Colombo. Baldaeus, 413. 

1675.—“The Cinghalese themselves oppose 
this, saying that they emigrated from 
another country . . . that some thousand 
years ago, a Prince of great piety, driven 
out of the land of Tanasaery . . . eame to 
land near the Hill of Tricotnmale with 
1800 or 2000 men. , . ."— Ryklof van Goens, 
in VaUntyn (Ceylon), 210. 

1685.—“ Triquinimale. . . ."—Ribeyro, 
Jfr. Tr. 6. 


TRIPLIOANE, n.p. A suburb of 
Fort St George; the part where the 
place of the “Nabob of the Carnatic” 
is. It has been explained, questionably, 
as Tiru-valli-kidi, ‘sacred-creeper-tank.’ 
Seshagiri Sastri gives it as Tiru-alli- 
leini, ‘sacred lily- ( Nymphaea rubea) 
tank/ [and so the Madras Gloss, giving 
the word as Tinivallikkeni.] 

1674.—“ There is an absolute necessity to 
go on fortifying this place in the best manner 
we can, our enemies at Bea and land being 
within less than musket shot, and better 
fortified in their camp at Trivelicane than 
we arc here.”— Ft. St. Geo. Consns. Feb. 2. • 
In Notes and Exts., Madras, 1871, No. I. p. 
28. 

1679.—“ The Didwon (Dewaun) from Con- 
jeveram, who pretends to have come from 
Court, having sent word from TrepUcans 
that unless the Governor would come to the 
garden by the river side to receive the 
Phyrmaund he would carry it back to Court 
again, answer is returned that it hath not 
been oocustomary for the Govemours to go 
out to receive a bare Phyrmaund except 
there come therewith a Serpow (see SEER- 
PAW) or a Tasheriff ” (see TASHREEF). — 
Do., do., Dec. 2. Ibid. 1873, No. III. p. 40. 

[1682-4. — “Triblicane, Trebllo&ne Tri- 
vety.”— Diary Ft. St. Geo. ed. Primgle, 4. 
63; iii. 154.] 

TRIVANDRUM, n.p. The modern 
capital of the State now known as 
Travancore (q.v.) Properly rt'ru- 
(vfanantd - purarn, ' Sacred Vishnu- 
Town.' 
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TBUMPAK, n.p. This is the name 
by which the site of the native suburb 
of the city of Ormus on the famous 
island of that name is known. The 
real name is shown by Lt. Sfciffe’s ac¬ 
count of that island {tieoyr. Mag. 1 13) 

to lave been Turun-mgh, ‘Garden of 
Tflrfln,' and it was properly the palace 
of the old Kings, of whom more than 
one bore the name of Turun or Turiin 
Sh&h. 

1607.—“ When the people of the city saw 
that they were so surrounded, that from no 
direction could water be brought, which was 
what they felt most of all, the principal 
Moon collected together and went to the 
king desiring him earnestly to provide a 
guard for the pools of Turumbaque, which 
were at the head of the island, lest the 
Portuguese should obtain possession of 
them. . . .”— Comment, of Albo>/verque, E.T. 
by Birck, i. 175. 

„ “ Meanwhile the Captain-Major 

ordered Afonso Lopes de Costa and Joilo da 
Nova, and Manuel Teles with his people to 
proceed along the water’s edge, whilst he 
with all the rest of the force would follow, 
and come to a place called Turumb&que, 
which is on the water’s edge, in which there 
were some palm-trees, and wells of brackish 
water, which supplied the people of tho 
city with drink when the water-boats were 
not arriving, as sometimes happened owing 
to a contrary wind."— Corrta, 1 , 830. 

1610.--“ The island has no fresh water . . . 
only in Tanmpaque, which is a piece of white 
salt clay, at the extremity of the island, 
there is a well of fresh water, of which 
the King and the Wazir take advantago, to 
water the gardens which they have there, 
and which produce perfectly everything 
which is planted.”— Tetxeira, Bel. de to* Reyes 
de Harm-tit, 115. 

1682.—“ Behind the hills, to the S.S.W. 
and W.S.W. there is another part of the 
island, lying over against the anchorage that 
we have mentioned, and which iutiudos tho 
place called Tununbake . . . here one sees 
the ancient pleasure-house of the old Kings 
of Ormus, with a few small trees, and sundry 
date-palms. There are also here two great 
wells of water, called after the name of the 
place, 'The Wells of Tununbake '; which 
water is the most wholesome and the freshest 
in the whole island.”— Niexthof, Zee en Lant- 
Reiee, ii. 86. 

TUAN, ». Malay tuan and tmoan, 
lord, master.’ The word is used in 
the English and Dutch settlements of 
the Arcitipelago exactly as sahib is in 
India. „ [An early Chinese form of the 
word is referred to under SUMATRA.] 

1558,—“Dorn Paulo da Gama, who was a 
worthy son of his father in bis seal to do 
the Bung good service . . . equipped a 
good flee\ of which the King of Ugentana 


(see UJUNGTANAH) had presently notice, 
who in all speed set forth nis own, consist¬ 
ing of 80 laaoharas, with a huge force on 
board, and in command of which he put a 
valiant Moor called Tuam-b4r, to whom the 
King gave orders that as soon as our foroe 
had quitted the fortress (of Malacca) not 
leaving enough people to defend it, he 
should attack the town of the Queleys (see 
KLING) and burn and destroy as much as 
he could. Correa, iii. 486. 

1553.—“For where this word IUja is 
used, derived from the kingly title, it 
attaches to a person on whom the King 
bestows the title, almost as among us that 
of Count, whilst the style Tuaat is like our 
Dmn; only tho latter of tho two is put 
before the person's proper name, whilst the 
former is put after it, as we see in the names 
of these two Javanese, Vtimuti Raja, and 
Tttam Colascar. Banos, 11. vi. 3. 

[1898.—“. . . the cooly talked over the 
affairs of the Tuan Ingris (English gentle¬ 
man) to a crowd of natives.”—IV. B. I for*- 
fold, A Visit fo Jam, 145,] 

TUCKA, a. Hind, takd, Beng. takd, 
fSkt. tankaka, ‘stamped silver money’]. 
This is the word commonly used among 
Bengalis for a rupee. But in other 
parts of India it (or at least takd) is 
used differently; as for aggregates of 
4, or of 2 pice (generally in N.W.P. 
pdnch takd paisd** five takd of pice, 20 
pice). Compare TANGA. 

[1809.—“ A requisition of four tukhae, or 
eight pice, is made upon each shop. . . — 

Broughton, Letters from a Mohr. Camp, ed, 
1892, p. 84.) 

1874.—“*. . . How much did my father 
pay for her I ' 

“ ‘He paid only ten takds.' 

“ 1 tuny stale here that the word rupeyd, 
or as it is commonly written rupee or rupi, 
is unknown to the peasantry of Bengal, 
at least to Bengali Hindu peasants; the 
word they invariably use is takd." —Oovinda 
fkimuitta, i. 209. 

TUOKAVEE, s. Money advanced 
to a ryot by his superior to enable 
him to carry on his cultivation, and 
recoverable with his quota of revenue, 
lt is Ar.--H. taldvi, from Ar. lavi, 
‘strength,’ thus literally ‘a reinforce¬ 
ment.’ 

[1800. — “A great many of them, who 
have now been forced to work as labourers, 
would have thankfully received tacavy, 
to be repaid, by instalments, in the course 
of two or throe years."— Buchanan, Mysore, 
u. 188.] 

1880. — “When the Sirkar disposed of 
lands which reverted to it . . , it sold them 
almost always for a nazardna (see MU8B3i> 
ABA). It sometimes gave them gratis, but 
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it never paid money, end seldom or ever 
advanoed tak&Ti to the tenant or owner.” 
—~Minute* qf Sir T. Munro, i. 71. These 
words are not in Monro’s .spelling. The 
Editor has reformed the orthography. 

TUCKEED, s. An official reminder. 
Ar.—H, takidj ‘emphasis, injunction,’ 
and verb tdkld Jcamd, ‘ to enjoin strin¬ 
gently, to insist.’ 

1862.—“I can hardly describe to you my 
life-work all day, English and Persian, 
scores of appeals and session cases, and a 
continual irritation of tukeeda and offensive 
remarks . . . these take away all the en¬ 
joyment of doing one’s duty, and make 
work a slavery.”—Letter from Col. J. R. 
Bedur, , in (unpublished) Memoir, p. 28. 

[TTJCKIAH, s. Pers. takya, literally 
* a pillow or cushion ’; but commonly 
used in the sense of a hut or hermitage 
occupied by a fakir or holy man. 

[1800.—“He declared . . . that two of 
the people charged . . . bad been at his 
tueldah."— Wellington, Deep. i. 78. 

[1847.—“In the centre of the wood was 
a Paqir's T&Udat (<ric) or Place of Prayer, 
situated on a little mound.”— Mrs. Mac¬ 
kenzie, Life in the Mission, &c. ii. 47.] 

TULWAUR, s: Hind. tahodr and 
tarwdr , ‘a sabre.’ Williams gives Skt. 
tarav&ri and tarabdlika. [“ Talwdr is a 
general term applied to shorter or more 
or less curved side-arms, while those 
that are lighter and shorter still are 
often styled nimehas ” (Sir W. Elliot, 
in Ind. Anliq. xv. 28). Also see 
Egerton, Handbook, 138.] 

[1799.—“. . . Ahmood SolJay . . . drew 
histolwa on one of them.”—Jachon, Journey 
from India, 49. 

[1829.—“. . . the panchds huzdr turwar 
Rahtor&n, meaning the ‘ fifty thousand 
Rah tore swords,’ is the proverbial phrase 
to donote the muster of Maroo. . . .”— 
Tod, Annals, Calcutta reprint, ii. 179.] 

1853.—‘“Hie old native officer who car¬ 
ried the royal colour of the regiments was 
out down by a blow of a Sikh tulw&r.”— 
Oakfitld, ii. 78. 

TUMASHA, s. An entertainment, 
a spectacle (in the French sense), a 
popular excitement. It is Ar. tamdshi, 
‘going about to look at anything 
entertaining.’ The word is in use in 
Turkestan (see Schuyler, below). 

1810. — “ Heero are also the mines of 
Ranickand (qu. Ramchand’s f) Castle and 
Houses which the Indians acknowledge for 
the great God, saying that he took flesh 
vpoti him to see the T a maah a of the 
World,"— Einch, in FnrcJm, i. 436, 


1631.—“Hie quoque meridiem prospirit, 
ut spectet Thaniaanam id eet pugnaa Ele- 
pbantum Leonum Buffalomm et alia rum 
ferarum. . . ."—Ik Last. Be fmperio Magni 
Mogolis, 127. (For this quotation. 1 am 
indebted to a communication from Mr. 
Archibald Constable of the Oudh and 
Rohilkund Railway.— Y.) 

1673.—“. . . We were discovered by 

some that told our Banyan . . . that two 
Englishmen were come to the Tomaria, or 
Sight. . . ."—Fryer, 159. 

1705.—“Tamachare. Ce sont des rtfjouis- 
sanoes que les Gontils font en l’honnenr de 
quelqu’unes de lours divinites.”— Luillier, 
Tab. des Matiires. 

1840.—“Rnnjeet replied, ‘Don’t go yet; 

I am going myself in a few days, and then 
we will have hurra tomacha.'”— Osborne, 
Court and Camp of Rnnjeet Singh, 120-121. 

1876.—“If you told them that you did 
nbt want to buy anything, but had merely 
come for tomaaha, or amusement, they were 
always ready to explain and show you every¬ 
thing you wished to see.”— Schuyler's Turn- 
etan, i. 176. 

TUMLET, s. Domestic Hind. 
tdmlet, being a corruption of tumbler. 

TUMLOOK, n.p. A town, and 
anciently a sea - port and seat of 
Buddhist learning on the west of 
the Hoogly near its mouth, formerly 
called Tdmralipti or -lipta. It occurs 
in the Mahabnarata and many other 
Sanskrit words. “In the Dam Kumdra 
and Vrihut Katha , collections of tales 
written in the 9th and 12th centuries, 
it is always mentioned as a great 
port of Bengal, and the seat ox an. 
active and flourishing commerce with 
the countries and islands of the Bay 
of Bengal, and the Indian Ocean” 
(Prof. H. H. Wilson, in J. R. As. Soc. 
v. 135). [Also see Cunningham, And. 
Geog. p. 504.] 
c. 150.— 

“ . . . sal wpbs airrtp rig irorafup (Tdyyg) 
rohels' 

* * * * 

Ha\tpf}60pa /3a<rl\ctor 

To/taXInjf.” 

— Ptolemy's Tables, Bk, VII. i, 73. 
c. 410. — “From this, continuing to go 
eastward nearly 50 ybjanas, we arrive at 
the Kingdom of Tammffti. Hera it is the 
river (Ganges) empties itself into the aea. 
Fah Hian remained here for two years, 
writing out copies of the Sacred Book*. . . 
He then shipped himself on board a great 
merchant vessel. . . ."—Beal, Travels of 
Fah Hian, Ac. (1869), pp. 147-148. 

[c. 1070. — “ . . .a merchant named 
Harshagupta, who had arrived from ?Utt- 
rallpti, having heard of that event, came 
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there full of curiosity. ”— Taumey, Katha 
Sarit Sagara, 1. 829.] 

1679.—-la going down the Hoogly: 

“Before daybreak overtook the Ganges 
at Barnagnr, met the Arrival 7 days out 
from BaUaaore, and at night passed the 
Lilly at Tumbalee.”— Ft. St, Geo. (Council 
on Tour). In Note* «fr Exit. No. II. p. 69. 

1685. — “ January 2. — We fell downe 
below Tumbolee River. 

“ January 3.—We anchored at the Channel 
Trees, and lay here y® 4 th and 5 th for want 
of a gale to carry us over to Kedgeria."— 
Hedge*, Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 175. 

[1694.—“The Royal James and Mary . . . 
fell on a sand on this side Tumbolee point. 

.. Birdnood, Report on Old Records, 90.] 

1726. — “Tamboli and Barurin are two 
Portuguese villages, where they have their 
churches, and salt business."— Valentijn, v. 
159. 

[1753.-“ Tombali.” See under KEDGE¬ 
REE.] 

TUMTUM, s. A dog-cart. We do 
not know the origin. [It is almost 
certainly a corr. of English tandem 
the slang use of which in the sense of 
a conveyance (according to the Stanf. 
Did.) dates from 1807. Even now’ 
English-speaking natives often speak 
of a dog-cart with a single horse as a 
tandem .] 

1866.—“We had only 3 coss to go, and 
we should have met a pair of tamtams 
which would have taken us on."— Trevelyan, 
The Dawk Bungalow, 384. 

[1889.—"A G.B.T. cart once married.a 
bathing-machine, and they called the child 
Tum-tum."— R. Kipling, The City of Dread¬ 
ful Night, 74.] 

TUNC A, TUNCAW, &c., s. P.-H. 
tankhwdh, pron. tankhd. Properly an 
assignment on the revenue of a 
particular locality in favour of an 
individual; hut in its most ordinary 
modem sense it is merely a word for 
the wages of a monthly servant. For 
a full account of the special older uses 
of the word see Wilson. In the second 
quotation the use is obscure ; perhaps 
it means the villages on which assign¬ 
ments had been granted. 

1758.—“Roydoolub . , . has taken the 
dischanre of the tuncaws and the arrears 
of the Nabob’s army upon himself."— Orme, 
iii.; [ii. 361]. 

1760.—“You have been under the neces¬ 
sity of writing to Mr. Holwell (who was sent 
to collect^ in the tunoars)- . . * The low 
men that are employed iu the tunoan are 
not to be depended on,”— The Nawab to 
the Prest. and Council cjf Ft. Wm., in Long, 


1778. — “These rescripts are called tatt- 
oawa, and entitle the bolder to receive to 
the amount from the treasuries ... as the 
revenues Come in.”— Orme, ii. 276, 

[1823.-*“The Grnasiah or Rajpoot chiefs 
. . . were satisfied with a fixed and known 
tanka, or tribute from certain territories, 
on which they had a real or pretended 
claim." — Malcolm, Cent. India, 2nd. ed. 
i. 386. 

[1851.—“The Sikh detachments . . . used 
to be paid by tunkhwAhs, or assignments 
of the provincial collectors of revenue.”— 
Edwardet, A Year on the Punjab Frontier, 
i. 19.] 

TUBA, s. Or. Turk. tUra. This 
word is used in the Autobiography of 
Baber, and in other Mahommedan 
military narratives of the 16th century. 
It is admitted by the translators of 
Baber that it is rendered by them quite 
conjecturally, and we cannot hut trunk 
that they have missed the truth. The 
explanation of tiir which they quote 
from Menineki is “ reticnlalus,” and 
combining this with the manner in 
which the quotations show these turn 
to have been employed, we cannot but 
think that the meaning which best 
suits is ‘a gabion.’ Sir H. Elliot, in 
referring to the first passage from 
Baber, adopts the reading tmra, and 
says : “ Tubras are nose-bags, but . . . 
Badduni makes the meaning plain, by 
saying that they were filled with earth 
( Tdrrni-i-Badd&ni, f. 136). . . . The 
sacks used by Sher Sh&h as temporary 
fortifications on his march towards 
R&jpiUdna were t&bras ” ( Elliot , vi. 469). 
It is evident, however, that Babers 
turas were no tohras, whilst a 
reference to the passage ( Elliot , iv. 405) 
regarding Sher Shah shows that the 
use of bags filled with sand on that 
occasion was regarded as a new con¬ 
trivance. The tilbra of Badddni may* 
therefore probably be a misreading •, 
whilst the nse of gabions implies 
necessarily that they would be nlled 
with earth. 

1526.—(At the Battle of PSnipat) “I 
directed that, according to the custom of 
Rta», the gun-carriages should be con¬ 
nected together with twisted ball-hides as 
with chains. Between every two gun- 
carriages were 6 or 7 tfiras (or breastworks). 
The raatchlockmen stood behind these guns 
and tftras, and discharged their match¬ 
locks. ... It was settled, that as P&nipat 
was a considerable oity, it would cover one 
of our flanks by its buildings and houses 
while we might fortify our front by ttow, 

. . ."-Buber, p. 804. ‘ 
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1528.—{At the siege of Cb&ndeil) "over* 
aeera and pioneers were appointed to oon- 
struot works on which the guns were to be 

S lanted. AH the men of the army were 
irected to prepare tdras and scaling- 
ladders, and to serve the tftTM which are 
used in attacking forts. . . — Ibid. p. 876. 

The editor's note'at the former passage is: 
“The meaning (vis. ‘breastwork’) assigned 
to Ttin here, and in several other places 
is merely conjectural, founded on Petis de 
la Croix's explanation, and on the meaning 
given by Meninski to Tflr, viz. r eticulatus. 
The Taras may have been formed by the 
branches of trees, interwoven like basket- 
work ... or they may have been covered 
defences from arrows and missiles. . . .” 
Again: “ These Ttiras, so often mentioned, 
appear to have been a sort of testudo, under 
cover of which the assailants advanced, and 
sometimes breached the wall. ...” 


TURAKA, n.p. This word is ap¬ 
plied both in Mahratti and in Telugu 
to the Mahommedans (Turks). [The 
usual form in the inscriptions is 
Turuahka (see Bombay Gazetteer, i. pt. 
i. 189).] Like this is Tariik (see 
TAROUK) which the Burmese now 
apply to the Chinese. 

TURBAN, s. Borne have supposed 
this well-known English word to be a 
corruption of the P. — H. sirband, 
4 head-wrap,’ as in the following: 

1727.—“I bought a few seerbunds and 
saanoes there (at Cuttack) to know the 
difference of the prices.” — A. Hamilton, 
i. 394 (see PIECE GOOES). 

This, however, is quite inconsistent 
with the history of the word. Wedge- 
wood’s suggestion that the word may 
be derivea from Fr. turbin, ‘a whelk,’ 
is equally to be rejected. It is really 
a corruption of one which, though it 
seems to be out of use in modern 
Turkish, was evidently used by the 
Turks when Europe first became 
familiar with the Ottomans and their 
ways. This is set forth in the quota¬ 
tion below from Zedler’s Lexicon, 
which is corroborated by those from 
Rycaut and from Galland, &c. The 
proper word was apparently dulband. 
Some modem Persian dictionaries give 
the only meaning of this as 'a sash.’ 
But Meninski explains it as ‘ a cloth 
of fine white muslin; a wrapper for 
the head ’; and Viillers also gives it 
this meaning, as well as that of a 4 sash 
ot belt.’* In doing so he quotes 


* Th« Pert, partala la always used for a 1 waist- 
belt* }u India, but In Penis also for a turban, 


Shakespear’s Diet, and marks the use 
as 4 H industani- Persian. ’ Bnt a merely 
Hindustani use of a Persian word 
could hardly have become habitual in 
Turkey in the 16th and 16th centuries. 
The use of dulband for a turban was 
probably genuine Persian, adopted by 
the Turks. Its etymology is ap¬ 
parently from Arab, did, 1 volvere,’ 
admitting of application to either a 
girdle or a head-wrap. From the 
Turks it passed in the forms Tulipant, 
Tollzban, Turbant, &c., into European 
languages. And we believe that the 
flower tulip also has its name from its 
resemblance to the old Ottoman tur¬ 
ban, [a view accepted by Prof. Skeat 
(Contuse Diet. s.v. tulip, turbarift* 

1487-—“. . . tele bambagine asaai ohe 
loro chiamano turbanti; tele asaai colla 
salda, che lor cbiamano sore (sash). . . .”— 
Letter on presents-from the Sultan to L. 
de’ Medici, in JRoscoe's Lorenzo, ed. 1826, 
ii. 871-72. 

c. 1490. — “Eatradiots sont gens comma 
Genetaires: vastus, h pied at k cheval, 
comma las Turcs, sauf la teste, oh ils ne 
portent ceste toille qu’ils appellant tolUban, 
et sont durs gens, et couchent dehors tout 
l’an et leurs chevaulx."— Ph. de Communes, 
Liv. VIII. ch. viii. ed. Dupont (1843), ii. 
456. Thus given in Danett’s translation 
(1595): “These Eatradiots are soldiers like 
to the Turkes Ianizaries, and attired both 
on foote and on horsebacke like to the Turks, 
save that they weare not vpon their head 
such a great route of linnen as the Turkes 
do called (sic) ToUiban.”—p. 825. 

1586-8. — “. . . [the King's Secretarie, 
who had upon his head a peece of died linen 
cloth folded vp like vnto a Turkes Taliban." 
— Voyage of Master Thomas Candish, in Halt. 


1588. — “ In this canoa was the King’s 
Secretarie, who had on his head a piece 
of died linen doth folded vp like vnto a 
Turkes Tuliban. ”— Cavendish, ibid. iv. 337. 

c. 1610.—“. . . un gros turban blanc k 
la Turque.”— Pyrard de Laved, i. 98: [Hak. 
Soc. i. 132 and 165]. 

1611.—Cotgrave’s French Diet, has: 
4 ' Toliban : m. A Turbant or Turkish hat. 

“ Tolopan, as Turbant. 

“Turban: m. A Turbant; a Turkish 
hat, of white and fine linnen wreathed into 
a rundle; broad at the bottom to enclose 
the head, and lessening, for ornament, 
towards the top.” 

1615.— 44 . . . se un Crlstiano fosse trovato 
con tnrbfnte bianco in capo, sarebbe pereth 
ooatretto o a rinegare o a morire, Questo 
turbante poi lo portano Turohi, di Varie 
forme.”—A della Valle, i. 96. 


* Busbecq (ia*4) says: ", . . ingeni ubique 
team copra offimbator. Nsrclssorum, Hyscln- 
thomm, « eornm quo* Turoae Tolipsn vacant" 
—J Spilt. L Blsevir ed. p. 47. 
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1416.—'“The Bolton of Bocotora ... hit 
clothes are Auto Stuffes, after the Arabs 
manner ...» very good Turbant, bat 

bore footed.” —Sir T. Roe, [Hak. Boo. i. 82]. 

,, “Their Attire is after the Turk¬ 
ish fashion, Tnrbanto only excepted, in¬ 
steed whereof they have a kind of Capp, 
row led about with a black Turbant.— 
De Monfart, 5. 

1619.—“Nel giorno della qoal festo tutti 
Persian! pih spensierati, e fin gli uomini 
grandi, e il medesimo rfc, si vestono in 
abito suocinto all uso di Mazanderan; e 
con certi berrettiui, non troppo buoni, in 
testa, perchh i turbanti si guosterebbono 
e sarebbero di troppo impaccio. . . .”— 
P. della Valle, ii. 81; [Hak. Soc. comp. 

i. 43]. 

* 1630.—“Some indeed have sashes of silke 
and gold, tulipanted about tbeir heads. 
. . .”— Sir T. Herbert, p. 128. 

„ “His way was made by 30 gallant 
young gentlemen vested in crimson saten; 
their Tulipants were of silk and silver 
wreath’d about with cheynes of gold.”— 
Ibid. p. 189. 

1672. —“On the head they wear great 
Tulbands (Tulbawde) which they touch with 
the hand when they say salam to any one.” 
— Baldaeus (Germ, version), 33. 

,, “ Trois Tulbangis vonoient de 

front apr&s luy, et its portoient chascun an 
beau tttlban orn 6 et enrichy d'aigrettes."— 
Joum. d’A tit. Gotland, i. 139. 

1673. —“The mixture of Castes or Tribes 
of all India are distinguished by the diffe¬ 
rent Modes of binding their Turbats."— 
Fryer, 115. 

1674. —“El Tanadar de un golpo cortb 
las repetidas bueltaa del turbant® a un 
Turco, y la cabeca osta la mitad, de que 
cayb muerte."— Faria y Santa, Asia Port. 

ii. 179-180. 

„ “Turbant, a Turkish hat,” Ac.— 
Glouographia, or a Ih'ctionary interpreting 
the Hard Wordt of whatsoever language, vow 
need in our refined English Tongue, Ac., 
the 4th ed., by T.E., of the Inner Temple, 
Esq. In the Savoy, 1674. 

1676 .—“Mahomed Alibeg returning into 
Persia out of India . . . presented Vha-Seji 
the seeond with a Coco-nut about the big¬ 
ness of an Anstrich-egg . . . there was 
token out of it a Turbant that had 60 
cubits of oalicut in length to make it, the 
eloath being so fine that you could hardly 
feel it.”— Tavernier, E.T. p. 127; [ed. Ball, 
li. 7], 

1687.—In a detail of the high officers of 
the Sultan’s Court we find: 

“ 5. The Tulbentar Aga, he that makes 
up his Turbant.” 

A little below another personage (appa¬ 
rently) is called Tnlbaa-cy&Auu (‘The 
Turbin Page'}— Rieavt, Present State of the 
Ottoman Empire, p. 14. 

1711.—“Their common Dress is a piece 
of blew Cajlioe, wrap d in a Role round their 
Heads for aTwbat.”— Lockyer, 67. 


1745. —“The Turks hold the Sutton's 
Turban in honour to such a degree that 

they hardly dare touch it . . . but he . him¬ 
self has, among the servants of his privy 
chamber, one whose special duty it is to 
adjust his Turban, or bead-tire, and who is 
thence called Tulbentar or Dulbentar Ago, 
or. Dulbendar Aga, also called by some 
Dulbend Oghani (Oghlani), or Page of the 
Turban.”— Zedler, Universal Lexicon, s.y. 

c. 1760.—“They (the Sepoys) are chiefly 
armed in the country manner, with sword 
and target, and wear the Indian dress, the 
turbant, the cabay (C&baya) or vest, and 
long drawers."— Orose, i. 39. 

1843. — “ The mutiny of Vellore was 
caused by a alight shown to the Mahomedan 
turban; the mutiny of Bangalore by dis¬ 
respect said to have been shown to a 
Mahomedan place of worship."— Macaulay, 
Speech on Gates of Soinnanth. 

TURKEY, s. This fowl is called in 
Hindustani peril, very possibly an in¬ 
dication that it came to India, perhaps 
first to the Spanish settlements in the 
Archipelago, across the Pacific, as the 
red pepper known as Chili did. In 
•Tamil the bird is called vdn-kori, ‘great 
fowl.’ Our European names of it in¬ 
volve a complication of mistakes and 
confusions. IFie name it as if it came 
from the Levant. But the name turkey 
would appear to have been originally 
applied to another of the. Pavoniaae , the 
guinea-fowl, Meleagris of the ancients. 
Minsheu’s explanations (quoted below) 
show strange confusions between the 
two birds. The French coy d’lnde or 
Dindon points only ambiguously to 
India, but the German Calecutuche 
Hahn and the Dutch Kalkoen (from 
Calient) are specific in error as indicat¬ 
ing the origin of the Turkey in the 
East. This rnisnofuer may have arisen 
from the nearly simultaneous discovery 
of America and of the Cape route, to 
Calicut, by Spain and Portugal ‘re¬ 
spectively. It may also have been 
connected with the fact that Malabar 
produced domestic fowls of extra¬ 
ordinary size. Of these Ibn Batuta 
(quoted below) makes quaint mention. 
Zedler’s great German Lexicon of 
Universal Knowledge, a work published 
as late as 1745, says that these birds 
(turkeys) were called Calecubischs and 
Indische because they were bi ught; by 
the Portuguese from the Malabaxpwt. 
Dr. Caldwell cites a curious disproof of 
the antiquity of certain Tamil verses 
from their containing a simile of whieh 
the turkey forms the su^j^ ‘ And 
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native scholars, instead of admitting 
the anachronism^ hare boldly main¬ 
tained that the tnrkey had always 
been found in India (Vravidian Gramm. 
2nd ed. p. 137). Padre Paolino was 
apparently of the same opinion, for 
whilst explaining that the etymology 
of Calicut is “Castle of the Fowls,” 
he asserts that Turkeys (Galli d’India) 
came originally from India; being 
herein, as he often is, positive ana 
wrong. In 1615 we find W. Edwards, 
the E.I. Co.’s agent at Ajmir, writing 
to send the Mogul “three or four 
Turkey cocks and hens, for he hath 
three cocks but no hens’ {Colonial 
Paper, E. i. c. 388). Here, however, 
the ambiguity between tlie real turkey 
and the guinea-fowl may possibly 
arise. In Egypt the bird is called 
Dik-Rdml, ‘fowl of Rum’ {i.e. of 
Turkey), probably a rendering of the 
English term. 

c. 1347.—“The first time in my life that 
1 saw a China cock was in the city of 
Kavilam. I had at first taken it for an 
ostrich, and I was looking at it with great 
wondar, when the owner said to me, ‘ Pooh ! 
there are cocks in China much bigger than 
that! * and when I got there I found that he 
had said no more than the truth."— Ibn 
Batata, iv. 257. 

c. 1550.—“One is a species of peacock 
that has been brought to Europe, and com¬ 
monly called the Indian fowl."— Girolamo 
Bernoni, 148. 

1627. —“ ‘Knrkp Gockr, or cache of India, 
avis ita dicta, quod ex Africa, et t it uonnlli 
volant alii, ex India vel Arabia ad not allala 
tit. B. Ittbiache ha'en. T. Inbhtnisrh 
turn, (Ealecnttforh turn. . . . H. Pavon 
de las Indias. G. Poulle d’lnde. H. 2. 
Gallepauo. L. Gallo-pauo, quod de vtrius- 
que nature videtur participare . . . avet 
Nutnidieae, d Numiaia, Meleagris . . . h 
juAar, i. niger, and typot, ager, quod in 
dSthiopia praecipufc inveniuutur. 

“ A Uurkie, or Ginnie Henne . . . 
I. Oallina d'India. H. Galina Morisca. 
G. Penile d’lnde. L. Pendlope. Auis 
Pkaraonit. Meletfgris. . . . 

* # * • • 

“A ftitmif code or km: ex Guinea, 
regions Indica . , , vnd* fuenint priHs ad 
alias regionet traneportati. vi. ^CntRtt-tOche 
Of hm. ”— MinsHeu'» Guide into Tongues (2d 
edition). 

1628. —“33. Galina Indiras, aut Tnrdoua 
(qoeca vooant), gallin&oei aerum parum 
euperet; ireeundua alee, et camibus valde 
alfti.’*— Bacon, But. Vitae et Mortis, in 
Montagus'! ed, x. 140. 

1663.— “Lee Francois appellant coq-d'Ind 
vn oyseau iaquel ne sa trouue point anx 
India OriwwM, lee Angtoie la nomment 

3 0 


turkl-koq qui rignifie eoq da Turquie. quoy 
qu’il n'y ait point d’&utres en Turquie qua 

ceux qtie Ion y a portez d'Europe. leoroj 

que eet oyseau nous est venu de l'Amen- 
que." — lit la Boullaye-le-Gotts, ed. 1657, * 
p. 259. 

1750-52.—“Some Germans call the tur¬ 
keys Calcutta hens; tot this reason I looked 
about for them here, and to the best of my 
remembrance 1 was told they were foreign. 

— Olof Totten, 199-200. We do not know 
whether the mistake of Calcutta for Calicut 
belongs to the original author or to the 
translator—probably to the proverbial tra- 
ditore. 

TURNEE, TUNNEE, s. An 

English supercargo, Sea-Hind., and 
prol>ably a corruption of attorney. 
{Roebuck). 

TURPAUL, s. Sea-Hind. A tar¬ 
paulin {ibid.). [The word {tdrpdl) has 
now come into common native use.] 

TUSSAH, TUSSER, a. A kind of 
inferior silk, the tissues of which are 
now commonly exported to England. 
Anglo-Indians generally regard the 
termination of this word in r as a 
vulgarism, like the use of solar for 
sola (q.v.) ; hut it is in fact correct. 
For though it is written by Milburn 
(1813) tusha, and _tus&eh (ii. 158, 244), 
we find it in the Ain-i-Akbari as tassar, 
and in Dr. Buchanan as tasar (see 
below). The term is supposed to be 
adopted from Skt. tasara, trasara, Hind. 
tasar, ‘a shuttle*; perhaps from the 
form,of the cocoon 1 The moth whose 
worm produced this silk is generally 
identified with Anthsraea paphia , but 
Capt. Hutton has shown that there 
are several species known as tasar 
worms. These are found almost 
throughout the whole extent of the 
forest tracts of India. But the chief 
seat of the manufacture of stuffs, 
wholly or partly of tasar silk, has long 
been Bhagalpur on the Ganges. [See 
also Allen, Mon. an Silk Glottis of Assam, 
1899; Yusuf Alt, Silk Fabrics of 
NW.P., 1900.] The first mention of 
tasar in English reports is said to be 
that by Michael Atkinson of Janglpfir, 
as cited below in the Linnoean Trans¬ 
actions of 1804 by Dr. Roxburgh (see 
Official Report on Sericulture in India, 
by J. Geoghegan , Calcutta, 1872), [and 
the elaborate article in Watt, Earn. 
Did. vi. pt. iii. 96 *eqq.\ 

o. 1590.—“ Tessas, per piece » , , ft to 2 
Rupee*.”—it*, i. 91. 
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[1691.—See thb account by Rumphius, 
quoted by Watt, toe. at. p. 90.] 

1728.—“TesserBse . . .11 ells long and 
2 els broad. . . — Valmtign, v. 178. 

1796.—“. . . I send you herewith for 
Dr. Roxburgh a specimen of Bughy Tuseeh 
■ilk. . . . There are none of the Palma 
Christi species of Tuseeh to be had here. 
... 1 hare heard that there is another 
variation of the Tuseeh silk-worm in the hills 
near Baughpoor.”—Letter of M. Atkinson, 
as above, in Linn. Trans., 1801, p. 41 

1802.—“They (the insects) are found in 
such abundance over many parts of Bengal 
and the adjoining provinces as to have 
afforded to the natives, from time imme¬ 
morial, _ an abundant supply of a most 
durable, coarse, dark-colourcd silk, com¬ 
monly called Turnh silk, which is woven 
into n cloth called Tusseh doot'kiis, much 
worn by Bmmms and other sects of Hin¬ 
doos.”— Roxburgh, Ibtd. 31. 

o. 1809.—“The chief use to which the 
tree (Trrminalia data, or Asnn) is however 
applied, is to rear the TaBar silk."— Hu¬ 
mana*, Eastern India, ii. 157 veyy. 

[1817.—“A thick cloth, called tusuru, is 
made from the web of the gootee insect 
in the district of Veerbhoomee."— Wotd, 
Hindoos, 2d ed. i. 85.] 

1876.—“The work of the Tuasor silk- 
weavers has so fallen off that the Calcutta 
merchants no longer do business with them." 
—(Sot. Rri., 14 Oct., p. 468. 

TUOTCORIN, n.p. A sea-port of ] 
Tinnevelly, and long the seat of pearl - 1 
fishery, in Tamil Tiittukkvdi, [which 
tibe Madras Gloss, derives from Tam. 
tUttu, ‘to scatter,’ fault, ‘habitation’]. 
According to Fra Paolino the name is 
Tidukodi, ‘a place where nets are 
washed,’ but he is not to l>e trusted. 
Another etymology alleged is from 
tutu, ‘a bush.’ But see Bp. Caldwell 
beldw. 

1644.-“ At this time the King of Cape 
Comorin, who calls himself the Great King 
(see TRAVANCORE), went to war with a 
neighbour of his who was king of the 
places beyond the Cape, called Manapd and 
TstUtuy, inhabited by the Christians that 
were made there by Miguel Vaz, Vicar 
General of India at toe time,”—Como, iv. 
408 . 

1610 . —“And the said Captain and Auditor 
* shall go into residence every three years, 
and to him shall pertain all the temporal 
government, without any intermeddling 
therein at the members of the Company 
. . . nor shall the said members (re/igiosos) 
compel any of the Christians to remain in 
the island unless it Ik their voluntaiy choice 
to do so, and such as wish it may live 
at TuttttOirim."— Hina's Letter, in L. das 
MonfSet, 880 . 


1644.—“the othfer direction in wWob the 
residents at Cochim usually go for their 
trading purchases is to Tntoeerim, on the 
Fishery Coast (Costa da Penned*), which 

S ets that name from the pearl which k 
shed there.”— Socorro, MS. 

[c. 1660.—“. . . musk and porcelain from 
China, and pearls from Beharen (Bahrein), 
and Tutuoouiy. near Ceylon... ."—Ben? Mr, 
ed. Constable, 204.] 

1672.—“The pearls are publicly sold in 
the market at Tutecorpi and at Cailpat- 
nam. . . . The Tutecorinish and Maoa&nah 
pearls are not so good as those of Persia 
nnd Or unis, because they ore not so free 
from water or so white ."—Baldueus (Germ, 
ed,), 145. 


1673. — “. . . Tutticaree, a Portugal 
Town in time of Yore.”— Frytr, 49. 

[1682.—“The Agent having notice of an 
Interloper lying in Titticorixr Bay, imme¬ 
diately sent for y e Councoil to consult about 
it."—Pituy/e, Itutry Ft. St. Geo. 1st Ser. 
i. 69.] 

1727. — “ Tntecareen has a good safe 
harbour. . . . Tim colony sujieruitends a 
Pearl-Fishery . . . which brings the Dutch 
Company 20.000L. yearly Tribute." — A. 
Hamilton, i. 334 ; [od. 1744, i. 336]. 

1881.—“The final a in Tntioorin was 
added for some such euphonic reason as 
turned Kochchi into Cochin and Kumari 
into Comonn. The meaning of the name 
TSMidJwh is said to bo ‘the town where 
the wells got failed up ’; from tttttu (properly 
tiirttu), 'to fill up a well/ and kad!, 'a 
place of habitation, a town.’ This deriva¬ 
tion, whether the truo one or not, has at 
least the merit of being appropriate. . . .” 
— Bp. Caldwell, Hist. ») Ttnntvelfy, 75 . 


TYCONNA, TYEKANA, s. A 

rdon in the liasement or cellarage, or 
dug in the ground, in which it has in 
sonic parts of Itidia been the practice 
to pass the hottest part of the day 
during the hottest season of the year. 
Pers. tah-khdna , ‘ nether - house,’ i.e. 
‘subterraneous apartment.’ [“In the 
centre of the court is an elevated plat* 
form, the roof of a subterraneous 
chamber called a zeera zemeon, whither 
travellers retire during the great heats 
of the summer” (Manor, Journey through 
Persia, &c., 81). Another name for 
such a place is sarddbeh (Burton, An 
Nights, i. 314).] 

1663.—“. . . in these hot Countries, to 
entitle an House to the name at Goal Mad 
Fair it is required it should * 

furnish’d also with good Cellars wl|k great 
Flaps to stir the Air, for reposing TO the 
fresh Air from 12 till 4 or 5 of 
when the Air of these Cellars Vsgttvjto be 
hot and Mw. . , iB79; 
(ed. CkmstabU/H7). 
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ft 1783.—“The throng that aococspnaied 
wt minister proved to very grant that the 
floor of the house, which happened to have 
ft Tth-Qbllft, ftnd possibly was at that 
Moment under a secret influence, gave way, 
and the body, the Viair, and all his company 
flail Into the apartment underneath,”— Seir 
Matagherxn, iii. 19. 

1842.—“The heat at Jellalabad from the 
end of April was tremendous, 105° to 110° 
in the shade. Everybody who could do so 
lived in underground chambers called ty- 

Broadfoot dates a letter 'from 
my den six feet under ground.’ "—Mr*. 
Mackenzie, Storms and Sunshine of a Soldier’s 
Lffe, i. 298. [The same author in her Life 
in the Mission (i. 380) writes taikhana.] 

TTJXALL, TAKSAUL, «. The 

Mint. Hind, take&l, from Skt. tankaidla , 

* coin-hall.! 

R757. —“Our provisions were regularly 
sent us from the Dutch Tanksal. . . 
HohnelCt Narr, qf Attach on Calcutta, p. 34; 
in Wheeler, Early Records, 248. 

[1811.—“The Tlcksali, or superintendent 
of the mint. . . — Kirkpatrick, Kepuul, 

201 .] 

TYPHOON, a. A tornado or 
cyclone-wind ; a sudden storm, a ‘nor- 
wnter’ (q.v.). Sir John Barrow (see 
AtUobtog. 57) ridicules “learned anti¬ 
quarians” for fancyingthat the Chinese 
took typhoon from the Egyptian Typhon, 
the word being, according: to him, 
simply the Chinese syllables, ta-fung, 

* Great Wind.’ His ridicule is mis¬ 

placed. With a monosyllabic lan¬ 
guage like the Chinese (as we have 
remarked elsewhere) you may construct 
a plausible etymology, to meet the 
requirements of the sound alone, from 
anything and for anything. And as 
there is no evidence that tne word is 
in Chinese use at all, it would perhaps 
be as fair a suggestion to derive it from 
the English “tongh Mr. Giles, 

who seems to think that the balance of 
evidence is in favour of this (Barrow’s) 
etymology, admits a serious objection 
to be that the Chinese have special 
names for the typhoon, and rarely, if 
ever, speak of it vaguely as a 'great 
wind.’ The fact is that very few words 
of the class used by seafaring and 
trading people, even when they refer 
to 4p&mf;se objects, are directly taken 

Chinese language. E.g. Man- 
thrift, pagoda, chop, coaly, tutenague ;— 
non* of these are Chinese. And the 
m&willity is that Vasco and hiB 
followers got the tufSo, which on* 
sailors into toyffan and then into 


typhoon, as they got ifie mongSo which 
our sailors made into monsoon, direct 
from the Arab pilots. 

The Arabic word is tfifdn, which is 
used habitually in India for a sudden 
and violent storm. Lane defines it as 
meaning ‘an overpowering rain, . . . 
Noah’s flood,’ etc. And there can be 
little doubt of its identity with the 
Greek ri^fif or rvipciw. [But Burton 
(Ar. Nights , iii. $57) alleges that it is 
pure Arabic, and comes from the root 
tauf, ‘going round.’] This word rwp6e 
(the etymologists say, from rvpti, ‘I 
raise smoke ’) was applied to a demon- 
giant or Titan, and either directly 
from the etym. meaning or from 
the name of the Titan (as in India 
a whirlwind is called ‘a Devil or 
Pisachee ’) to. a ‘ waterspout,’ and 
thence to analogous stormy phenomena. 
‘Waterspout’ seems evidently the 
meaning of rufrbs in the Meteorologica 
of Aristotle (ytyserai pks oSs rw/uhs . . . 
K.r X.) iii. l; the passage is exceedingly 
difficult to render clearly); and also in 
the quotation which we give from 
Aulus Gellius. The word may have 
come to the Arabs either in mantime 
intercourse, or through the translations 
of Aristotle. It occurs (al-tHfdn) 
several times in the Koran; thus in 
euro, vii. 134, for a flood or storm, one 
of the plagues of Egypt, and in & xxix. 
14 for the Deluge. 

Dr. F. Hirth, again ( four*. R. Oeog. 
Soc. i. 260), advocates the quasi-Chinese 
origin of the word. Dr. Hirth has 
found the word Tax (and also with the 
addition of fung, ‘ wind ’) to be really 
applied to a certain class of cyclonic 
winds, in a Chinese work on Formosa, 
which is a re-issue of a book originally 
published in 1604. Dr. Hirth thinks 
fax as here used (which is not the 
Chinese word ta or tai, ‘great,’ and is 
expressed by a different character) to 
be a local Formosan term; and is of 
opinion that the combination Vai-fung 
is “a sound so near that of typhoon a* 
almost to exclude all other conjectures, 
if we consider that the writers using 
the term in European languages were 
travellers distinctly applying it to 
storms encountered in tnat part of the 
China Sea.” Dr. Hirth also refers to 
F. Mendes Pinto and the passages 
[quoted below) in which he says tvjfSo 
is the Chinese name for snch stotlm 
Dr. Hirth’s paper is certainly 
of much more attention than the 
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scornful assertion of Sir John Barrow, 
bub it does not induce us to change our 
view as to the origin of typhoon. 

Observe that the Port, tufao dis¬ 
tinctly represents t&fdn and not fai- 
ftmg, and the oldest English form 
‘ tuffon ’ does the same, whilst it is not 
by any means unquestionable that 
these Portuguese and English forms 
were first applied in the China Sea, and 
not in the Indian Ocean. Observe also 
Lord Bacon’s use of the word typhona 
in his Latin below; also that t&fdn is 
an Arabic word, at least as old as the 
Koran, and closely allied in sound and 
meaning to rwptiv, whilst it is habitually 
used for a storm in Hindustani. This 
is shown by the quotations below 
(1810-1836); and Platts defines tufdn 
as “a violent storm of wind and rain, 
a tempest, a typhoon ; a flood, deluge, 
inundation, the universal deluge ” etc.; 
also t&fdni, “stormy, tempestuous . . . 
boisterous, quarrelsome, violent, noisy, 
riotous.” 

Little importance is to be attached 
to Pinto’s linguistic remarks such as 
that quoted, or even to the like dropt 
by Couto. We apprehend that Pinto 
made exactly the same mistake that 
Sir John Barrow did ; and we need 
not wonder at it, when so many of our 
countrymen in India have supposed 
hackery to be a Hindustani word, and 
when we find even the learned H. H. 
Wilson assumiug tope (in the sense of 
‘grove*) to be in native Hindustani 
use. Many instances of such mistakes 
might lie quoted. It is just possible, 
though not we think very probable, 
that some contact with the Formosan 
term may have influenced the modifica¬ 
tion of the old English form tuffon into 
typhoon. It is much more likely to 
have been influenced by the analogies 
of moneoon, iimoom; and it is quite 
possible that the Formosan mariners 
took up their (unexplained) t’ai-fung 
from the Dutch or Portuguese. 

On the origin of the Ar. word the 
late Prof, Bobertson-Smith forwarded 
the following note : 

“The question of the origin of T&fdn 
appears to be somewhat tangled. 

“Tu*fr, ‘whirlwind, waterspout,’ con- 
nectechiwith rfyvt aeoms pure Greek; the 
combination in Bmhk-Zephon, Exod. xiv, 2, 
and SqMni, the northern one, in Joel, ii. 
30, suggested by Hitrig, appears to break 
down, for there u no proof of any Egyptian 
name for Set oorreeponding to Typhon. 


“ On the other hand T^fin, the deluge, is 

{ tlainly borrowed from the Aramaic. flpi, 
or Noah’s flood, is both Jewish, Aramaic 
and Syriac, and this form is not borrowed 
from the Greek, but comes from a true 
Semitio root (Of 1 to overflow.' 

“But again, the mom of whirlwind ia net 
w sognised in classical Arabic. Even Dosy 
in ms dictionary of later Arabic only cites a 
modem French-Arabio dictionary (Bocthor’s) 
for the mdm, Tourbillon, trombe. Bistini in 
the MohU el MohU does not give this sense, 
though he is pretty full in giving modem as 
well as old words and senses. In Arabio the 
root fhf means ‘ to go round,' and a combina¬ 
tion or this idea with the sense of sudden 
disaster might conceivably have given the 
new meaning to the word. On the other 
band it seems simpler to regard this sense 
as a late loan from some modem form of 
tv^c hr, typho, or lifone. But in order finally 
to rattle the matter one wants examples of 
this sense of {&fdn.’' 

[Prof. Skeat (Concise Did. s.v.) gives: 
“ Sometimes claimed as a Chinese word 
meaning ‘ a great wind ’ . . . hut this 
seems to be a late mystification. In 
old authors the forms are tuffon, tuffoon, 
tiphon, &c.—Arab, t&fdn, a hurricane, 
storm. Gk. Tvp&r, better rwpdn, a 
whirlwind. The close accidental coin¬ 
cidence of these words in sense and 
form is very remarkable, as Whitney 
notes.”] 

c. a.d. 160.—". . . dies quidem tandem 
illuxit: sed nicbil de periculo, de saevitdAve 
remissum, quia turbines etiam crebriores, 
et caelum atrum et fumigantes globi, et 
figuroe quaedam nubium metnendae, quas 
rv<j>&v at vocab&nt, impondere, imxninere, 
et depressurae navem videbantur.” — Aul. 
Oelliut, xix. 2. 

1540.—"Now having . . . continued our 
Navigation within this Bay of Cauchin-ekina 
. . . upon the day of the nativity of our 
Lady, being the eight of September , for the 
fear that we were in of the new Moon, during 
the which there oftentimes happens in this 
Climate such a terrible storm of wind and 
rain, as it is not possible for ships to with¬ 
stand it, whieh by the Chineses is named 
Tnfan ” (o qual tormento ot Chine eham&o 
tuWo).— Pinto (orig. cap. L) in Oogan, 

p. 60. 

,, "... in the height of forty and 

one degrees, then arose so terrible a South- 
wind, called by _the Chineses Tufaon (mu 
tempo do Sul, a q Chine chamda tuflo).' — 
Ibid. (cap. lxxix.), in Cogem, p. 97. 

1554.—"NSo se ouve por pequena mara- 
vilha cessarem os tUfSes na paragett da 
ilha de SSchiSo."—Letter in Souea, OriaUe 
Conquiel. i. 680. 

[a. 1554.—". . . suddenly from the west 
arose a great storm known as fll Toffcbi 
[literally ' Elephant's flood, oomp. IAS* 
PHANTA, b .y—Travele qf Sidi AH, ftde, 
ed. Vambtry, p, 17.] 
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1667.—“I want aboard* * •hippo of Bon¬ 
go!*, ot which tine it woo the yeere of 
Tonffoa, concerning which Touffon ye ore 
to Tnderstand tint inthe East ladle* often 
time*, then on not (tonnes u in other 
countreys; bat' every 10 or 12 yeere* then 
on such tern peete and etormes that it is o 
tMBgincredilsIe... neither do they knowcer- 
tedniy what yeere they will come .”—Matter 
Cottar JiYederifr, in Bail, ii, 370 [368]. 


1676.—“ Bat when we approach’d unto it 
(Cyprus), o Hurricane arose suddenly, and 
blew so fiercely upon us, that it wound our 
great Sail round about our main Most. . . . 
These Winds arise from a Wind that is 
called by the Greeks Typhon ; and Pliny 
caUeth it Vertex and Vortex; but as danger¬ 
ous as they an, as they arise suddenly, so 

_.4.1 i_: J >■ 


we an not certain) that Typhon was then 
applied in the Levant to such winds; in any 
case it was exactly the ffiflln ot India. 


1602.—“This Junk seeking to make the 
port of Chincheo met with a tremendous 
storm such as the natives call Tuf&O, a thing 
so overpowering and terrible, and bringing 
such violence, such earthquake as it wen, 
that it appears as if all the spirits of the 
infernal world had got into the waves and 
seas, driving them in a whirl till their fury 
seems to raise a scud of flame, whilst in the 
space of one turning of the sand-glass the 
wind shall veer round to every point of the 
compass, seeming to blow more furiously 
from each in succession. 

“Suoh is this phenomenon that the very 
birds of heaven, by some natural instinct, 
know of its coming 8 days beforehand, and 
are seen to take weir nests down from the 
tree-tops and hide them in crevices of rock. 
Bight days before, the clouds also are seen 
to float so low as almost to graze men’s 
heads, whilst in these days the seas seem 
beaten down as it were, and of a deep blue 
colour. And before the storm breaks forth, 
the sky exhibits a token well-known to all, 
a great object which seamen call the Ox-Eye 
{OIKo do Boi) all of different colours, but so 
gloomy and appalling that it strikes fear in 
nil who see it. And as the Bow of Heaven, 
when it appears, is the token of fair weather, 
and calm, so this seems to portend the 
Wrath of God, as we may well call such a 
storm. . . Ac.— Couto, V. viii. 12. 

1610.—“ But at the breaking vp, commeth 
alway a cruel! Stormo, which they call the 
Tuffon, fearfull even to men on land ; which 
is not alike extreame euery years. ”— Finch, 
in Pwckae, i. 423. 

1613.—“E porque a terra he salitrosa e 
ventosa, he muy sogeita a tempestades, ora 
menoraquella chamada Eonephu (Exve^tai), 
on msior chamada Tiphon (Tw£wv), aquelle 
de ordinario chauamos Tnphfio on Tor¬ 
ment* desfeita . . , e corn com tanta 
furia e impeto quo desfas os tectos das 
cases o aranca arvores, e as voces do mar 
1*098 as embarcafOes em terra nos compos 
do sertfio.” —Qodinho de Bredia, f. 36v. 


1616.—“ And abont midnight Oapt. Adams 
went out in a bark abora the Boteander 
with many other barks to tow her in, we 
fearing a tuffon."—Cbei#’# Diary, i. 50. 

1624. — “8. Typhonee majons, qui per 
latitudinem aliquam oorriphint, et oorrepta 
sorbent in sursum, raro fiunt; at vortioes, 
sive turbines exiguf et quasi ludicri, fre¬ 
quenter. 

“ 4. Omnes procellae et typhonas, et tor- 
bines majores, habent manifestum motum 
praecipitii, aut vibrationis deorsum magis 
quam alii venti.”— Bacon, Hitt. Vmtorwn, in 
B. Montagu'! ed. of Works, x. 49. In the 
translation by R. G. (1671) the words are 
rendered “ the greater typhonee. ’’— Ibid. 
xiv. 268. 

1626.—“ Franiie Femandee writeth, that 
in Ihe way from Malacca to Iapan they are 
enoountred with great etormes which they 
call Tnffons, that blow foure and twentie 
hoores, beginning from the North to the 
East, and so abont the Compasse."— Pur- 
chat. Pilgrimage , 600, 

1688.—‘‘Tuffoons are a particular kind 
of violent Storms blowing on the Coast of 
Tonquin ... it comes on fierce and blows 
very violent, at N.E. twelve hours more or 
less. . . When the Wind begins to abate 
it dies away suddenly, and falling fiat calm 
it continues so au Hour, more or less; then 
the Wind comes round about to the S. W. and 
it blows and rains as fierce from thence, as it 
did before, at N.E. and as long.”— Dampier, 
ii. 36. 

1712.—“Non v’fe spavento paragonabfle 
a quello de’ naviganti, quali m mezzo all’ 
oceano assaltati d'ogni intorno da tnrbini e 
da tifoni.”— P. Paolo Segnero, Mann . ddC 
Anima, Ottobre 14. (Borrowed from Della 
Crusca Voc.). 

1721.—“ I told them they were all strangers 
to the nature of the Mouhooui and Tuf¬ 
foons on the coast of India and China.”— 
Skehoeke't Voyage, 383. 

1727.—“. . . by the Beginning of Sep¬ 
tember, they reacht the Coast ot China, where 
meeting with a Tuffoon, or a North East 
Storm, that often blows violently about that 
Season, they were forced to bear away for 
Johore.”— A. Hamilton, ii. 89; [ed. 1744, ii. 
88 ]. 

1727.— 

“ In the dread Ocean, undulating wide, 

Beneath the radiant line that girts the 
globe, 

The circling Typhon, whirl’d from point 
to point, 

Exhausting all the mge of all the Sky.,. 

Thornton, Summer, 

1780.—Appended to Dunn's New Direc¬ 
tory, 6th ea. is:— & 

“ Prognostic of a Tuffoon on the (bate 
of China. By Antonio Pascal ns Rosa, * 
Portugume Pilot of Macao.” 

o. 1810,—(Mr. Martyn) “was with us 
during a most teemendcus touffan, and no 
one wno baa not been in a tropic#} region 
eon, I think, imagine what these storms 
are."— Jfri. ShtneootPt Antobiog, 882. 
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1828.—“A most terrific too fl a m . . . 
came on that seemed likely to tear the 
ver^ trees op by the roots .—John Shipp, 

„ “I thanked him, and enquired 
how this too fan or storm had arisen."— 
Panivrang Hart, [ed. 1873, i. 60]. 


TTBE, a. Tamil and Mahiyll, tofir. 
The common term in S. India four 
curdled milk. It is the Skt dadki. 
Hind, ddhi of Upper India, and pro¬ 
bably the name is a corruption of that 
word. 


1836. — " A hurricane baa blown ever 
since gunfire; clouds of dust are borne 
along upon the rushing wind; not a drop of 
rain; nothing is to be seen but the whirling 
clouds of the tfiffia. The old peepul-tree 
moans, and the wind roars in it as if the 
storm would tear it up by the roots."— 
Wanderings cf a Pilgrim, ii. 53. 

1840.—" Slavers throwing overboard the 
Dead and Dying. Typhoon coming on. 

11 'Aloft all bands, strike the topmasts and 
belay; 

Yon angry setting sun, and fierce-edge 
clouds 

Declare the Typhoon's coming' Ac. 
(Fallacies of Hope)," 

J. M. W. Turner, in the 
B.A. Catalogue. 

Mr. Buskin appears to have had no doubt 
as to the etymology of Typhoon, for the 
rain-cloud from this picture is engraved in 
Modem Painters, vol. iv. os " The Locks of 
Typhon." See Mr. Hamerton's Life of 
Turner, pp. 288, 291, 345. 


1826.—" Many reasoned with the Iesuits, 
and some held vaine Discourses of the 
Creation, as that there were seuen seas; 
one of Salt water, the second of Fresh, the 
third of Honey, the fourth of Milke, the 
fift of Tair (which is Cream beginning to 
aowre).. . ."— Purehas, Pilgrimage, 561. 

1651.—“Tayer, dat is dicke Melch, die 
wie Saen nommen."— Roger! us, 138. 

1672.—“ Curdled milk, Tayer, or what 
we call Soane, is a thing very grateful to 
them, for it is very ooofing, ana used by 
them as a remedy, especially in hot fevers 
and smallpox, which is very prevalent in the 
country."— Baldaeus, Zeylon, 403. 

1776.—" If a Bramin applies himself to 
oommorce, he shall not sell . . . Camphire 
and other aromaticka, or Honey, or Water, 
or Poison, or Flesh, or Milk, or Tyer (Soar 
Cream) or Ghee, or bitter Chi. ..."— Bathed, 
Code, 41. 

1782.—"Lea uns en furent affiigds pour 
avoir passl les nuits et dormi en mein air j 
| d’autres pour avoir mang6 du ris froid avee 
du Tair. — Sonnerat, i. 201. 


Punch parodied Turner in the follow¬ 
ing imaginary entry from the K.A. 
Catalogue: 


“34.—A Typhoon bursting in a Simoon 
oyer Hie Whirlpool of Maelstrom, Norway, 
with a ship on fire, an eclipse and the effect 
of a lunar rainbow.” 


1863.—". . . pointing as he spoke to a 
dark dirty line which was becoming more 
and more visible in the horizon: 

"‘By Jove, yes!’ cried Stanton, 'that's 
ata rphaOH coming up, sure enough.'"— 


1859.—"The weather was sultry and un¬ 
settled, and my Jemadar, Bamdeen Te* 
worry . . . opined that we ought to make 
ready for the coming tnphaa or tempest. 
... A darkness that might be felt, and 
that no lamp could illumine, shrouded our 
camp. The wind roared and yelled. It was 
a hurricane. ”—Lt. - CW. Lewin, A Flu on the 
Wheel, p. 62. 

Compare the next quotation, from the 
same writer, with that given above from 
Couto respecting the (Mho de JBoi : 


1885. — " The district was subject to 
cyclonic storms of incredible violence, for¬ 
tunately lasting for a very short time, but 
which often caused much destruction. 
These storms were heralded by the appear¬ 
ance above the horizon of clouds known to 


the natives by the name of ‘lady's eyebrows,’ 
so called^ from their being curved in a 
narrow blaok-archsd wisp, and these most 
surely fs^Md'the approach of the tornado.” 


c. 1784.—"The Saniaasi (Bunyasee), who 
lived near the chaudm'c (see CHOULTBYL 
took charge of preparing my meals, which 
consisted of rice, vegetables, tayar (la.it 
eailK), and a little mohgonier " (eau poivrts — 
see inJItLIGATAWlfT).— Haatfner, i. 147. 

[1800.—"The boiled milk, that the family 
has not used, is allowed to cool in the same 
vessel; and a little of the former day’s 
tyre, or curdled milk, is added to promote 
ite coagulation. . . Buchanan, Mysore, 
h. 14.1 

1822.—"He was indeed poor, but he wss 
charitable; so he spread before them a 
repast, in which there was no lack of ghee, 
or milk, or tyer.” —The Gooroo Paramartan , 
E.T. by Babtngton, p. 80. 


u 


UJUNOTANAH, n.p. This is the 
Malay name (nearly answering to 
‘Lana’s End,’ from Ujung, ‘point or 
promontory,’and tamh, ’ land^) of the 
extreme end of the Malay Peninsula 
terminating in what the maps call Ft. 
Romania. In Godinho de Eredia’e 
Declaracam de Malacct the term if 
applied to the whole Peninsula, hut 
owing to the interchangeable use of <i» 
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«, and of /, i, it appears there through' 
Out as Viontana. The name is often 
applied l>y the Portuguese writers to 
the Kingdom of Johor, in which the 
Malay dynasty of Malacca established 
itself when expelled by Alboquerque 
in 1511; and it is even applied (as in 
the quotation from Barros) to their 
capital. 

o. 1589.—“After that the King of Jan- 
tana had taken that oath before a great 
Cads (Oasis) of his, called Rma Mouk > 
upon a festival day when as they solemnized 
their Ramadan (Ramd&m) , . — Pinto, in 

Cogan’t E.T., p. 36. 

1553. —“And that you may understand 
the position of the city of Uj&ntana, which 
Don Stephen went to attack, you must 
know that Ujantana is the most southerly 
and the most easterly point of the mainland 
of the Malaca coast, whiob from this Point 
(distant from the equator about a degree, 
and from Malaca something more than 40 
leagues) turns north in the direction of the 
Kingdom of Siam. ... On the western 
side of this Point a river runs into the 
sea, so deep that ships can run up it 4 
leagues beyond the bar, and along its banks, 
well inland, King Alnndin had established 
a big town. . . ."—Barros, IV. xi. 13. 

1554. —“. . . en Mnar, in Ojanta&a. .. 

— Botelho, Tombo, 105. 


UMBRELLA, s. This word is of 
course not Indian or Anglo-Indian, 
but the thing is very prominent in 
India, and some interest attaches to 
the history of the word and thing in 
Europe. We shall collect here a few 
quotations bearing upon this. The 
knowledge and use of this serviceable 
instrument seems to have gone through 
extraordinary eclipses. It is frequent 
as an accompaniment of royalty in the 
Nineveh sculptures *, it was in general 
Indian use in the time of Alexander; 
it occurs in old Indian hiacriptiona, on 
Greek vases, and in Greek and Latin 
literature ; it was in use at the court 
of Byzantium, and at that of the 
Great Khan in Mongolia, in medieval 
Venice, and more recently in the 
semi-savage courts of Madagascar and 
Ashantee. Yet it was evidently a 
strange object, needing particular de¬ 
scription, to John Mariguolli (e. 1350), 
Buy Clavijo (e. 1404), Barbosa (1516), 
John de Banos (1553), and Minsheu 
(1617). See also OHATTA, and 80M- 
BBEBO. 

• 0. B.C. 125:—“Tod* N ruythnu \lyti 
Nfap%ot tin fUrromu Trftel . . . mu 
axtdSia iri TpofSdkXorrat, roO 04pwt l 8rot 


oft* iftftoi ’Iriuv ."— Arrian, Indio*, 
rvl, ' 
c. s.c.2. 

“Ipsa tone distenta auio ttmfaracitlft 

Ipse face in turbo, qua venit Ilia,. 
locum.” 

Orid , Art. Amat. il. 209-210. 

C. A.D. 5* 

“ Aurea pellebant mpidos ombracnlia eolee 
Quae tamen Herculeae rootinuere ma¬ 
ntis.” Ibid, Fasti, ii, 311-312. 
c. A.D. 100. 

“ En, cui tu viridem umbeUam, cm ouociua 
mittaa 

Graudia natalis quotiea redit. . . 

Juvenal, ix. 50-51. 

c. 200.—“ . . . brtuipe 61 xal s’Klrijr siting 
dpyvpirwoSa, xal OTpiopv^v, sal ojctfrij* oftpev* 
ipotpov wd'ivifv, xal tipivo* d pyvpofa, Inti 
IrIxpwrov c ki&Siov . . — Athsmms, 

Lib. ii. Epit § 31. 

c. 380.—“Ubi si inter aurata flabella 
laciniis sericia insiderint muscae, vel per 
foramen umbraculi pensilis radiolus irru- 
perit solis, queruntur quod non sunt apud 
Cimmerios nati ."—Ammianus Marcellinvs, 
XXVIH. iv. 


1248.—“ Ibi etiam quoddam BoUnqm («.' 
Soliohun), sive tentonolum, quod portatur 
super caput Imperatoris, fuit praesentatum 
eiden quod totum erat praeparatum cum 
gemmis.— Joan, de Plano Carpini, in Her. 
de V., iv. 759-760. 

c. 1292.—“Et a haute fostes port© Mon- 
signor le Dus une corone d’or ... et la on 
il vait a hautes festes si vait apres lui un 
damoiseau qui porte une unbrele de dm* A 
or sur son chief . . 

and again: 

“Et apres e’en vet Monsignor li Dus de- 
sos l’onlnrele que li dona Monsignor I’Apoe- 
toille; et cele onbrele est d’un dree (a) or, 
que la porte un damosiaus entre aes miuns, 
que s’en vet totes voiea apres Monsignpr H 
Dus.”—Venetian Chronicle of Martino da 
Canale , Archir. Ptor. Ital., I. 8er. viii. 214, 
560. 

1298.—“Et tout ceus . . . ont par oom- 
mandemont que toutes fois que if chevau- 
chent doivent avoir sus le chief un palieque 
que on dit ombrel, que on porte sur une 
lance en seneftance de grant eeigneurie.”— 
Marco Polo, Text of Pauthier, i. 266-7. 

c. 1332.—(At Constantinople) “the inha¬ 
bitants, military men or others, greet end 
small, winter and summer, cany over their 
heads huge umbrellas (mo halldt).”—Ibn 
Batata, ii. 440. 

c. 1335.—“Whenever the Sultan (of 
Delhi) mounts bis hone, they cany en 
umbrella over his head. But when, he 
starts on e much to war, or on * lam 
journey, you see carried over hie heed 
seven ms Mia*, two of which en covered 
with jewels of inestiseble value.”— 8kik&- 
Mft» DirnthH, in JfoL et Bate. xffl. 190. 

1404.— “And over her heed they bore * 
shade (eomhre) carried by * man, oh e 
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•haft lik# that of a lanoa; and it was of 
white silk, made liko the roof of a round 1 
tent, and stretched by a hoop of wood, and 
tide shade they carry over the head to 
protect them from the sum'’—- Ctavijo, 
gcxxii. 

1541.—“ Then ^next to them marches 
twelve men on horseback, called Pere- 
tandaa, each of them carrying an Uznbrello 
of carnation Sattin, and other twelve that 
follow with banners of white damask.’’— 
Pinto, in Cogun’t E.T., p. 135. 

In the original this runs: 

“VSo doze homSs a cavallo, que se 
cham&o poretandas, o<5 eombreyroa de citim 
cramesira nas moos a modo de esparacels 
pottoi cm cesteas muyto compridas (like tents 
upon very long staves) et outros doze cO 
h&ndeyras de damasco branco.” 

[o. 1590.—“ The Ensigns of Royalty. . . . 
2. The Chair, or umbrella, is adorned with 
the most precious jewels, of which there are 
never less than seven. 3. The S&ibAn is of 
an oval form, a yard in length, and its 
handle, like that of the umbrella, is covered 
with brocade, and ornamented with precious 
stones. One of the attendants holds it, to 
keep off the rays jof the sun. It is also 
called AftAbgbr.” — Ain, i. 50.] 

1617.—“ An Stmbrrii, a fashion of round 
and broade fanne, wherewith the Indians, 
and from them our great ones preterite them- 
selves from the heate of the scorching sunne. 
O. Ombraire, m. Ombrelle, f. I. Om- 
brfila. L. Vmbella, alt vmbra, the shadow, 
ssl enim instrumentum quo solem k facie 
arcent IT Inven. Or. oki&Siov, diminut. a 
oxla, i. vmbra. T. <$chabhnt, q. ethit- 
ihut, d schatten, i. vmbra, et hut r i. 
pilous, A quo, et B. £chinhotM. Br. Teg- 
gidel, d teg. i. pulchrum forma, et gidd, pro 
riddio, i. proksgere; ha.ee enim vmbellae 
finis.” — Minsheu (1st ed. s.v.). 

1644.—“Here (at Marseilles) we bought 
umbrellas against the heats."— Evelyn’s 
Diary, 7th Oct. 

1677.—(In this passage the word is applied 
to an awning before a shop. ** The btreets 
are generally narrow . . . the better to 
receive the advantages of Umbrello’s ex¬ 
tended from side to side to keep the sun’s 
violence from their customers.’ — Fryer, 


1681.—“ After these comes an Elephant 
with two Priests on his hack; one whereof 
is the Priest before spoken of, carrying the 
painted Stick on his shoulder. . . . The other 
sits behind him, holding a round thing like 
an VmbreUo over his head, to keep off Sun 
or Rain. ”— Knox’s Ceylon, 79. 

*1709. — “. . . The Young Gentleman 
belonging to the Custom-house that for fear 
of nun borrowed the Umbrella at Will’s 
Coffee-house in Oornhill of the Mistress, is 
hereby a4vertised that to be dry from bead 
to foot in the like occasion he shall be wel¬ 
come to the Maid’s pattens ,”—The Female 
fkffo Dee. 12, quoted in Malcolm's 
Anecdotes, IMS, p. 429. 


1712. 

“The tuck’d up semstresa walks with hasty 
strides 

While streams run down her oil’d um¬ 
brella’s sides.” 

Swift, A City Shower. 

1715. 

“Good housewives all the winter's rage 
despise, 

Defended by the riding hood’s disguise; 

Or underneath the Umbrella'! oily shade 

Safe through the wet on clinking pattens 
tread. 

“Let Persian dames the Umbrella’s ribs 
display 

To guard their beauties from the sunny 
ray; 

Or sweating slaves support the shady load 

When Eastern mon&rcns show their state 
abroad; 

Britain in winter only knows its aid 

To guard from chilly showers the walking 
maid." (Jay, Trivia, i. 

1850. —Advertisement posted at the door of 
one of the Sections of the British Association 
meeting at Edinburgh, 

“The gentleman, who carried away a 

brown silk umbrella from the-Section 

yesterday, may have the cover belonging to 
it, which is of no further use to the Owner, 
by applying to the Porter at the Royal 
Hotel.’’— (From, Personal Recollection .)—It 
is a curious parallel to the advertisement 
above from the Female Toiler. 

UPAS, s. This word is now, like 
Juggernaut, chiefly used in English 
as a customary metaphor, and to indi¬ 
cate some institution that the speaker 
wishes to condemn in a compendious 
manner. The word upas is Javanese 
for poison ; [Mr. Scott writes: “ The 
Malay word upas, means simply 
‘poison.* It is Javanese liupas, Sun- 
oanese upas, Balinese htipas, ‘poison.* 
It commonly refers to vegetable poison, 
because such are more common. In 
the Lampong language upas means 
‘sickness.’] It became familiar in 
Europe in connection with exaggerated 
and fabulous stories regarding the 
extraordinary and deadly character of 
a tree in Java, alleged to be so called. 
There are several trees in the Malay 
Islands producing deadly poisons, but 
the particular tree to which such 
stories were attached is one which 
has in the last century been described 
under the name of Antiaris toxicaria, 
from the name given to the poison by 
the Javanese proper, viz. Ant jar, or 
Andutr (the name of the tree all over 
Java), whilst it is known to the 
Malays and people of Western Java 
as Upas, and in Celebes and the 
Philippine Islands as Jjpo or Bipo, 
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[According to Mr. Scott “the Malay 
name lor the 4 poison-tree,' or any 
poison-tree, is pshun Upas, p&hun Spout, 
represented in English uy bohon- 
Up&S. The names of two poison-trees, 
the Javanese anchor (Malay also 
anchor) and chetik, appear occasion¬ 
ally in English books. . . The Sun- 
danese name for the poison tree is 
hulo ongko.”] It was the poison 
commonly used by the natives of 
Celebes and other islands for poison¬ 
ing the small bamboo darts which 
they used (and in some islands still 
use) to shoot from the blow-tube (see 
SU1CPITAN, 8ARBATANE). 

The story of some deadly poison in 
these islands is very old, ana we find 
it in the Trawls of Friar Odoric, ac¬ 
companied by the mention of the dis¬ 
gusting antidote which was believed to 
be efficacious, a genuine Malay belief, 
and told by a variety of later and 
independent writers, such as Nieuhof, 
Saar, Tavernier, Cleyer, and Kaempfer. 

The subject of this poison came 
especially to the notice of the Dutch 
in connection with its use to poison 
the arrows just alluded to, and some 
interesting particulars are given on 
the subject by Bontius, from whom 
a quotation is given below, with 
otheis. There is a notice of the 
poison in De Bry, in Sir T. Herbert 
(whencesoever he borrowed it), and in 
somewhat later authors about the 
middle of the 17th century. In 
March 1666 the subject came before 
the young Royal Society, and among 
a long liat of subjects for inquiry in 
the East occur two questions pertain¬ 
ing to this matter. 

The illustrious Rumphius in his 
Herbarium A mboinense goes into a 
good deal of detail on the subject, 
but the tree does not grow in Am- 
boyna where he wrote, and his account 
thus contains some ill-founded state¬ 
ments, which afterwards lent them¬ 
selves to the fabulous history of which 
we shall have to speak presently. 
Rumphius however procured from 
Macassar specimens of the plant, and 
it was he who first gave the native 
name (Jpo, the Macassar form) and 
assigned a scientific name, Arbor toxi- 
carta .* Passing over with simple 


phins (Georg* Bv 
great work wae m 
afterwards (1741). 


mention the notices in the appendix 
to John Ray’s Hist. Piontorum, and in 
V alentijn (from both of which extracts 
will be found below), we come to the 
curious compound or the loose state¬ 
ments of former writers magnified, of 
the popular stories current among 
Europeans in the Dutch colonies, ana 
of pure romantic invention, which 
first appeared in 1783, in the London 
Magazine. The professed author of 
this account was one Foersch, who had 
served as a junior surgeon in the Dutch 
East Indies.* This person describes 
the tree, called bohon-upas, as situated 
“about 27 leaguest from Batavia, 14 
from Soura Karta, the seat of the 
Emperor, and between 18 and 20 
leagues from Tinkjoe” (probably for 
2 n jukjoe t i.e. Djokio-Karta), “ the present 
residence of the Sultan of Java.” 
Within a radius of 16 to 18 miles 
round the tree no human creature, no 
living thing could exist. Condemned 
malefactors were employed to fetch 
the poison; they were protected by 
special arrangements, yet not more 
than 1 in 10 of them survived the 
adventure. Foersch also describes 
executions by means of the Upas 
poison, which he says he witnessed at 
| Sura Karta in February 1776. 

The whole paper is a very clever 
piece of sensational romance, and has 
impressed itself indelibly, it would 
seem, on the English language ; for to 
it is undoubtedly due the.adoption of 
that standing metaphor to which we 
have alluded at the beginning of this 
article. This effect may, however, have 
been due not so much directly to the 
article in the London Magazine as to 
the adoption of the fable by the famous 
ancestor of a man still more famous, 
Erasmus Darwin, in his poem of the 
Loves of the Plants. In that work not 
only is the essence of Foerach’s story 
embodied in the verse, but the story 
itself is quoted at length in the notes. 
It is said that Darwin was warned of 
the worthlessness of the narrative, but 
was unwilling to rob his poem of so 
sensational an episode. 

Nothing appears to he known of 
Foersch except that there was really a 
person of that name in the medical 

* French *u a surgeon of the third eta* at 
Samsiang in Ota year \TlS.—HanfM t in Bet, 
Trams . as quoted below. 

t Tbli distance is probably a clerical error. It 
is quite Inconsistent with the other two assigned. 
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service in Java at the time indicated 

In out article ANACONDA we have 
adduced some curious particulars of 
analogy between the Anaconda-myth 
and tne Upas-myth, and intimated a 
suspicion that the same hand may have 
had to do with the spinning of both 
yarns. 

The extraordinary eclat produced by 
the Foerschian fables led to the 
appointment of a committee of the 
Batavian Society to investigate the 
true facts, whose report was published 
in 1789. This we nave not yet been 
able to see, for the report is not con* 
tained in the regular series of the 
Transactions of tluit Society ; nor have 
we found a refutation of the fables by 
M. Charles Coquebert referred to by 
Leschenault in the paper which we 
are about to mention. The poison tree 
was observed in Java by Deschamps, 
naturalist with the expedition of 
D’Entrecasteaux, and is the subject of 
a notice by him in the Annales At 
Voyages, vol. i., which goes into little 
detail, but appears to be correct as far 
as it goes, except in the statement that 
the Ancnar was confined to Eastern 
Java. But the first thorough ideutifica 
tion of the plant, and scientific account 
of the facts was that of M. Leschenault 
de la Tour. This French savant, when 
about to join a voyage of discovery 
to the South Seas, was recommended 
bv Jussieu to take up the investigation 
of the Upas. On first enquiring at 
Batavia and Samarang, M. Leschenault 
heard only fables akin to Foersch’s 
romance, and it was at Sura Karta 
that he first got genuine information, 
which eventually enabled him to de¬ 
scribe the tree from actual examination. 

The tree from which he took his 
specimens was more than 100 ft. in 
height, with a girth of 18 ft at the 
base. A Javanese who climbed it to 
procure the flowers had to make cuts 
in the stem in order to mount After 
ascending some SB feet the man felt so 
ill that he had to come down, and for 
some days he continued to Buffer from 
nausea, vomiting, and vertigo. But 
"another man climbed to the top of the 
tree without suffering at ail. On 
another occasion Leschenault, having 
had a tree of 4 feet girth cut down, 
walked among its broken branches, 
and had face and hands besprinkled 
with the gum-resin, yet neither did 
ha suffer; he adds* however, that he 


had washed immediately after. Lizards 

and insects were numerous on the 
trunk, and birds parched upon (he 
branches. M. Leschenault gives de¬ 
tails of the preparation of the poison 
as practised by the natives, ana also 
particulars of its action, on which 
experiment was made in Paris with 
the material which he brought to 
Europe. He gave it the scientific 
name by which it continues to be 
known, viz. Antiaris toxicaria (N.O. 
Artocarpeae).* 

M. Leschenault also drew the atten¬ 
tion of Dr. Horsfield, who had beeu 
engaged in the botanical exploration 
of Java some years before the British 
occupation, and continued it during 
that period, to the subject of the Upas, 
and he published a paper on it in the 
Batavian Transactions for 1813 (vol. 
vii.). His account seems entirely in 
accordance with that of Leschenault, 
but is more detailed and complete, 
with the result of numerous observa¬ 
tions and experiments of his own. 
He saw the Antiaris first in the 
Province of Poegar, on his way to 
Banyuwangi. In Blambangan (eastern 
extremity of Java) he visited four or 
five trees ; he afterwards found a very 
tall specimen grow ing at Passaruwung, 
on the l>orders of Malang, and again 
several young trees m the forests of 
Japara, and one near On&rang. In all 
these eases, scattered over tne length 
of Java, the people knew the tree as 
anchor. 

Full articles on the subject are to 
be found (by Mr. J. J! Bennet) in 
Horsfield’s Plnntae Javanicae Bariores, 
1838-52, pp. 52 seqq., together with a 
figure of a flowering branch pi. xiii.; 
and in Blame’s Humphia (Brussel.*, 
1836), pp. 46 seqq. t and pis. xxil, xxiii.; 
to both of which works we have been 
much indebted for guidance. Blume 

g ives a drawing, for the truth of which 
e vouches, of a tall specimen of the 
trees. These he describes as “mrftw, 
arduas, et a ceteris segregates*, *—solitary 


* Leschenault Also give* the description of an¬ 
other and still more powerful poison, need la a 
similar way to that of tbs Antiaris, via. the HnUt, 
culled sometimes Upas Baja, the pumtprodnclng: 
which la a Strychnin, and a creeper. Though, as 
we have said, the name Upas la generis, and is 
applied to this, it la not Ms Upas of Xngliab 
metaphor, and we an not concerned With it 
here, Both kinds an produced and prepared in 
Java. The ipe fa Com of Upas) of Xaoattar la 
tha AntlarU; the fpo of the Borneo Deyaks la 
the Tfsafs. 
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and fimment, on account of their great 

longevity, (possibly on account of their 
being spared by tne axe ?), but not for 
any such reason as the-fables allege. 
There is no lack of adjoining vegetation; 
the spreading branches are clothed 
abundantly with parasitical plants, 
and numerous birds and squirrels 
frequent them. The stem throws out 
‘wings' or buttresses (see Horafield in 
the Sat. Trans., and Biume’s PI.) like 
many of the forest trees of Further 
India. Blume refers, in connection 
with the origin of the prevalent fables, 
to the real existence of exhalations of 
carbonic acid gas in the volcanic tracts 
of Java, dangerous to animal life and 
producing sterility around, alluding 
particularly to a paper by M. Loudoun 
(a Dutch official of Scotch descent), in 
the Edinburgh New Phil. Journal for 
1832, p. 102, containing a formidable 
description of the Guwo Upas or 
Poison Valley on the frontier of the 
Pekalongan and Banyumas provinces. 
We may observe, however, that, if we 
remember rightly, the exaggerations of 
Mr. Loudoun have been exposed and 
ridiculed by Dr. Junghuhn, the author 
of “ Java” And if the Foerscli legend 
be compared with some of the par¬ 
ticulars alleged by several of the older 
writers, e.g. Camell (in Kav), Valentijn, 
Spielraan, Kaempfer, and Bumphius, 
it will be seen that the basis for a 
great part of that putida commentatio, 
as Blume calls it, is to be found in them. 

George Coltnan the Younger founded 
on the Foerschian Upas-myth, a kind 
of melodrama, called the Law of Java , 
first acted at Covent Garden May 11, 
1822. We give some quotations below.* 

Lindley, in his Vegetable Kihpdom, 
in a short notice of Antiaris toxicaria, 
aays that, though the accounts are 
greatly exaggerated, yet the facts are 
notable enough. He says cloth made 
from the tough fibre is so acrid as to 
verify the Shut of Neasus. My friend 
Gen. Maclagan, noticing Lindley’s 
remark to me, adds: “Do you re¬ 
member in our High School days (at 
Edinburgh) a grand Diorama called 
The Upas Tree? It showed a large 
wild valley, with a single tree in the 


* I nmonber when a boy reading the whole of 
’ Foment story In a fluctuating booh, celled 
Wood’s Zooftayay. which 1 here not aeon fat helf 
• century, end wnteh, 1 (herald suppose from my 
xeeoUietM, tree more sensational than (dentine. 

—r/ ^ 


middle, and illugtnted the safety of 

approach on the windward ride, and 
the desolation it dealt on the other." 

[For some details as to the use of 
the Upas poison, and an analyse of 
the Arrow-poisons of Borneo by Dr. 
L. Lewin (from Virehotds Archtv. fur 
Pathol. Anat. 1894, pp. 317-25) see Ling 
Roth, Natives of Sarawak, ii. 188 sew, 
and for superstitions connected with 
these poisons, Skeat, Malay Magic, 426.] 

c. 1330 .—“Ed queste isole aono molte 
cose maravigliose e a trace, Onde alcuni 
arbori li sono . . . che fanno veleno 
pessimo . . . Quelli uonoini aono quasi 
tutti oorsali, e quando vanno a battaglia 
portano ciawuno uno canna in mano, di 
lunghezza d’un braccio e pongono in capo 
de la canna uno ago di ferro atossiato m 
quel veleno, e sofiano nella canna e l’ago vda 
e percuotelo dove vogliono, e’ncontinente 
quolh cb’b peroosso muore. Ma egli hanno 
la tina piene di ‘stereo d’uomo e un% to 
codella di stereo guarisce l’uoroo da queste 
cotali ponture .”—Storiu di Fralc Odorigo , 
from Palatina MS., in Catkay, dx., App., 
p. xlix. 

c. 1630.—“And (in Makasser) which is 
no lease infernal 1, the men use lon g cane s 
or truncks (cald Samaritans—see SUMFI- 
TAN), out of which they can (and use it) 
blow a little pricking quill, which if it draw 
the lest drop of blood from any part of the 
body, it makes him (though the strongest 
man living) die immediately ; some venoms 
operate in an houre, others in a moment, 
the veynes and body (by the virulence of 
the poyson) corrupting ana rotting presently, 
to any man's terrour and amazement, and 
feare to live where such abominations pre¬ 
dominate .”—Sir T. Herbert, ed. 1638, p. lit. 

c. 1631.—“ I will now conclude; but I first 
must say something of the poison used by 
the King of Macassar in the Island n 
Celebes to envenom those little arrows 
which they shoot through blowing-tubes, 
a poison so deadly that it causes death more 
rapidly than a dagger. For one wounded 
ever so lightly, be it but a scratch bring¬ 
ing blood, or a prick in the heel, immedi¬ 
ately begins to nod like a drunken man, 
and falls dead to the mound. And within 
half an hour of death this putrescent prison, 
so corrupts the flesh that it can be plucked 
from the bones like so much mucus. And 
what seems still more marvellous, if a man 
(e.g.) he scratched in the thigh, or higher 
in the body, by another point which is not 
poisoned, and the still warm blood as it 
flows down to the feet be merely touched 
by one of these poisoned little arrows, 
swift as wind the pestilent influence ascends 
to ths wound, and with tbs same swiftness 
and other effects snatches the man from 
imong tuo livings 

“TSiese are no idle tales, hut the experi¬ 
ence of eye-witnesses, rot only strong mar 
countrymen, bat among Danes and KagUab- 
men/Waft Jfcmtit, lib. v. cap, stxxifl. 
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1646.—“Es waobat sin Baum auf Mac- 
Baiter, eiaer Olst auf der Inaul Celebes, d«r 
iat treflich vergiftet, dan wann einer nur 
an einem Glied damit verletcet wird, und 
man solches nit alsbald wegschlKgt, der 
Gift gesohwind aura Hertzen eilet, und den 
Qaraus maohet” (then the antidote as be¬ 
fore is mentioned). . . . “Hit aolohem 
Gift achmieren die Bandanesen Ihre lange 
Pfeil, die 8ie von grossen Btigen, einer 
MannsUing hoch, hurtig sohiessen; in Banda 
aber tahten Ihre Welber grossen Schaden 
damit. Denn Sie sich auf die BKume 
aetsten, und kleine Fischgeriiht damit 
aehmierten, und durch ein gehdhlert Riihr- 
lein, von einetn Baum, auf unser Volck 
schoaaen, mit grossen machtigen Schaden.” 
— Saar, Ott-lndvanische Funfzehen-JaArige 
Kriegt-Dienste . . . 1672, pp. 40-47. 

1667.—“ Enquiries for Suratt, and other 
parts of the East Indies. 

“19. Whether it be true, that the only 
Antidote hitherto known, against the 
famous and fatal macassar-poison, is human 
ordure, taken inwardly! And what sub¬ 
stance that poison is made of!”— Phil . 
Trans, vol. ii. Anno 1667 (Proceedings for 
March 11,1666, *.«. N.S. 1667), d. 417. 

1682.—“The especial weapons of the 
Makassar aoldiera, which they use against 
their enemies, are certain pointed arrowlets 
about a foot in length. At the foremost 
end these are fitted with a sharp and 
pointed fish-tooth, and at the butt with a 
knob of spongy wood. 

“ The points of these arrows, long before 
they are to be used, ore dipt in poison and 
then dried. 

“This poison is a sap that drips from 
the bark of the branches of a certain tree, 
like resin, from pine-trees. 

“The tree grows on the Island Makasser, 
in the interior, and on three or four islands 
of the Bugisses (see BUGIS), round about 
Makassar. It is about the height of the 
dove-tree, and has leaves very similar. 

“The fresh sap of this tree is a very 
deadly poison; indeed its virulence is 
incurable. 

“The arrowlets prepared with this poison 
are not, by the Makasser soldiers, shot with 
a bow, but blown from certain blow-pipes 

& it ttkere spatten gespat) ; just as here, in 
e country, people shoot birds by blowing 
round pellets of clay. 

“They can with these in still weather hit 
their mark at a distance of 4 rods. 

“They say the Makassers themselves 
know no remedy against this poison . . . 
tor the poison presses swiftly into the blood 
and vital spirits, and causes a violent in- 
i femHiftinn They hold (however) that the 
surest remedy for this poison is . . .” (and 
so on, repeating the antidote already men¬ 
tioned).—/ora Hieuhof’s Zee en Land Bette, 
Ac., pm 217-218. 
e. 1681 .— vt Aitor Toxkaria. Ipo. 

“I have never yet met with any poison 
man horrible and hatefnl, produced by any 
vegetable growth, than that which is derived 
from this lacteeoent tree. 


Moreover beneath this tree, and in its 
whola circumference to the distance of a 
stone-cast, no plant, no shrub; or herbage 
will grow; the soil beneath it is barren, 
blackened,* and burnt as it were . . . and 
the atmosphere about it is so polluted and 
poisoned that the birds which alight upon 
its branches become giddy and fall dead 
* * * all things perish which are touched by 
its emanations, insomuch that every animal 
shuns it and keeps away from it, and even 
the birds eschew flying by it. 

“No man dares to approach the tree 
without having his arms, feet, and head 
wrapped round with linen ... for Death - 
seems to have planted his foot and his 
throne beside this tree. . . .” (He then 
tells of a venomous basilisk with two feet in 
front and fiery eyes, a crest, and a horn, 
that dwelt under this tree). * * * 

“The Malays call it Cayu Upas, but in 
Macassar and the rest of Celebes it is 
called Ipo. 

***** 

“ It grows in desert places, and amid bare 
hills, and is easily discerned from afar, there 
being no other troe near it.” 

* * A A * 

— Rvmphii, Herbarium Amboinense, ii. 263- 
268 . 

1685.—“I cannot omit to set forth here 
an account of the poisoned missile.* of the 
Kingdom of Macassar, which the natives of 
that kingdom have used against our soldiers, 
bringing them to sudden death. It is ex¬ 
tracted from the Journal of the illustrious 
and gallant admiral, H. Cornelius Bpielman. 

. . . The natives of the kingdom in question 
possess a singular art of shooting arrows by 
blowing through canes, and wounding with 
these, insomuch that if the skin be but 
slightlv scratched the wounded die m a 
twinkling." 

(Iben the old story of the only antidote). 

e s e 

The account follows extracted from the 
Journal. 

***** 
“There are but few among the Macassar* 
and Bugis who possess the real knowledge 
needful for selecting the poison, bo as to 
distinguish between what u worthless and 
what is highest quality. . . . From the 
princes (or Rajas) I have understood that 
the soil in which the trees affording the 
poison grow, for a great space round about 
produces no grass nor any other vegetable 
growth, and that the poison is properly a 
water or liquid, flowing from a bruise or 
out made in the bark of those trees, oozing 
out as sap does from plants that afford 
milky juioes. . . . When the liquid is being 
drawn from the wounded tree, no one 
should carelessly approach it so as to let 
tike liquid touch fus hands, for by such 
contact all the joint# become stiffened and 
contracted. For this reason the collectors 
make use of long bamboos, armed with 
sharp iron points. With these they stab 
the tree with great tom, and so get the 
sap to flow into the canes, In which it 
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speedily hardens.”—Dn. Corn. Spieh 
de Ten* deleterio Vmerto infeeds in 


tlman.,. ] non implicatur 
in Macas- | ExoL, 0/6-576. 
•ar, d aliit Regnis Insulae Celebes; ex tfu* 

Diario extracta. Huic praemittitur brevis 
narratio de hoc materia Dn. Andreae Cleyeri. 

In Miscellanea Curioea, give Ephemeriaum. 

. , , Academiae Naturae Curiosorum, Dec. 

II. Annus Tertius. Anni mdclxxxjv., 

Norimbergae (1685), pp. 127 seqq. 

1704.—“ Ipo seu Hypo arbor eat mediocris, 
folio parvo, et obscure virenti, quae tam 
malignet nocivae qualitatis, ut omne 
vivens umbrft su& intenmat, unde narrant 
in drcuitu, et umbrae distinctu, plurima 
casino mortuorum hominum unimalium- 
que videri. Circumvicinos etiam plantas 
enecat, et aves insidentes intorficero ferunt, 
si Nucis Vomicae Jgasur, plantain non 
invenerint, qua reperta vita quidem do 
nantur et serrantur, sed defluvium pati- 
untur plumarum. . . . Hypo lac (ndi 
Camuconee et Sambales, Hispanis infenws- 
euni, longis, excipiunt arundineis perticis, 
eagittis intoxicandis deserviturum irreme- 
diabile venenmn, omnibus aliis alexipbar- 
macis superius, praeterqnam stercore 
humano propinato. An Argensolae arbor 
c omasa, quam Insulae Celebes ferunt, cujus 
umbra occidentals mortifera, orientalis 
antidotum? . . — De (juibusdam Arborihus 

Venenatis,- in JTerbarum altarumque Stir- 
turn in Insula *Luzone ... a Revdo Patre 
jio Caraello, 3.J. Syllabus ad Joannera 
Raiom transmissus. In Appendix, p. 87, of 
Joan. Raii Hist. Planturum, Vol. III. 

(London 1704). 

' 1712.—"Maxima autem celebritas radi- 
culae enata est, ab eximia ilia virtute, quam 
adveraus toxicum Macasaariense praestat, 
exitiale illud, et vix alio remedio vincibile. 

Est venenum hoc suocus laoteus et piftguis, 
qui eollegitnr ex recens sauciata arnore 
quadam, indigenes Ipn, Malajis Javanisque 
Up4 dictA, in abditis locis sylvarum Insulae 
Celobes . . . crescents . . . cujus genuinum 
et in aolA MacassariA germinantis succum, 
qui oolligere suscipiunt, praesentissimis vitae 
periculis se exponent necesse est. Nam ad 
quaerendam arborem loca dumis beluisque 
infesta penetranda sunt, inventa vero, nisi 
eminus yulneretur, et ab e& parte, a qua 
ventus adspirat, vel auia incumbit, aggres- 
sores erampento halitu subito suffocabit. 

Quam aortem etiam experiri dicuntur vo- 
lncrea, arborem recens vulneratam trans- 
volantes. Colloctio exitiosi liquoris, morti 
ob patr&ta maleficia damnstia committitur, 
eo pacto, ut poena reraittatur, si liquorem 
reportaverint . . . Sylvam ingrediuntur 
longA inatruoti arundine . . . quam altera 
extremitate ... ex asae acuunt, ut ad 
pertundendam arboris oorticem valeat. . . , 

Quam longs peasant, ab arbore constitute 
arundinis acism arbori valide intrudunt, et 
liquoris^ ex vulnere effluentis, tantum exci¬ 
piunt, quantum arundinis cavo ad proximum 
tuque lutemodium capi potest . . . Re¬ 
duces, aupplieio et omm discrimine defunoti, 
boo vitae suae Xvrpor Regi offerunt Ita 
narranint mihi populares Celebani, hodie 
Maoassari dicti. Quia autem veri quioquam 
Ox Asiatioorum ore refer&t, quod figmentis 


. ? ”— Kuetnpfer, Amoen. 


1726.—"But among all sorts of trees, 
that occur here, or hereabouts, I know of 
none more pernicious than the sap of 
the Macassar Poison tree * * * They say 
that there are only a few trees of this 
kind, occnring in the district of Turatte 
on Celebes, and that none are employed 
except, at a certain time of the year when it 
is procurable, those who are condemned to 
death, to approach the trees and bring away 
the poison. . . . The poison must be taken 
with the greatest care in Bamboos, into 
which it drips slowly from the bark of the 
trees, and the persons collected for this 
purpose must first have their hands, heads, 
and all exj»osod parts, well wound round 
with cloths. . . — Valentijn, iii. 218. 

1783.—"The following description of the 
Bohon Upas, or Poison Thee, which grows 
in the Island of Java, and renders it un¬ 
wholesome by its noxious vapours, has been 
procured for the Herndon Magazine, from Mr. 
Heydinger, who ya* employed to translate 
it front the original Dutch, by the author, 
Mr. Foersch, who, we are informed, is at 
present abroad, in the capacity of surgeon 
on board an English vessel. . . . 

* * * * * 

“‘In the year 1774, I was stationed at 
Batavia, os a surgeon, in the service of the 
Dutch East India Company. During my 
residence there 1 received several different 
accounts of the iMon-Upas, and the violent 
effects of its poison. They all then seemed 
incredible to me, but raised my curiosity in 
so high a degree, that f resolved to inves¬ 
tigate this subject thoroughly. ... I had 

S rocured a recommendation from an old 
lalayan priest to another priest, who lives 
on the nearest habitable spot to the tree, 
which is about fifteen or sixteen miles 
distant. The letter proved of great service 
to me on my undertaking, as that priest is 
employed by the Emperor to reside there, 
in order to prepare for eternity the souls of 
those who, for different crimes, are sen¬ 
tenced to approach the tree, and to procure 
the poison. . . . Malefactors, who, for their 
crimes, are sentenced to die, are the only 
persons to fetch the poiron; and this is the 
only chance they have of saving their Uvea. 

. . . They are then provided with a silver 
or tortoise-shell box, in whioh they are to 
put the poisonous gum, and ate properly 
instructed how to proceed, while they are 
upon their dangerous expedition. Among 
other particulars, they are always told to 
attend to the direction of the winds; as 
they are to go towards the tree before the 
wind, so that the effluvia from the tree are 
always blown from them. . . . They are 
afterwards sent to the house of the old 
priest, to whioh place they are ootemonly 
attended by their friends and relations. 
Here they generally remain some days, in 
expectation of a favourable bresae. During 
that time the ecclesiastic prepares them for 
their future fate by prayers and admoni¬ 
tions. When the soar of their departure 
arrives the priest puts them, on a long 
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leather «p with two glasses before their 
eyes, which comes down as far as their 
breast, and also provides them with a pair 
of leather gloves. . . . 

'‘The worthy old ecclesiastic has assured 
me, that during his residence there, for 
apwaxtip of thirty years, he had dismissed 
above seven hundred criminals in the 
manner which I have described; and that 
scarcely two out of twenty returned,” . . . 
Ac. Ack —London ifumaV, Dec. 1783, pp. 
513-617. 

T he p ap ?" concludes: 

“[Wo shall be happy to communicate 
any authentic papers of Mr. Foersch to the 
puolic through the London Magazine.] ” 

1789.— 

“ No spicy nutmeg sceuts the vernal gales, 

Nor towering plantain shades the midday 
vales, 

* * * * * 

No step retreating, on the sand impress'd, 

Invites the visit of a second guest; 

• * * * * 

Fierce in dread silence on the blasted 
heath 

Fell Upas sits, the Hydra Tree of death; 

Lo> from one root, the envenom’d soil 
below, 

A thousand vegetative serpents grow 
. . ."etc. 

Darwin, Loves of the.Ptan.ts ; in The 
Botanic Garden, Pt. II. 

1808. — "Notice sur h Pohon Upas on 
Arbre <1 Poison ; Extrait d’un Voyage intdit 
done Tlntfrirur de Vile de Java, par L. A. 
Desehamps, D.M.P., I’un des compagnons du 
Voyage du General d’Entrecaateavx. 

" C’est au fond des sombre forOts de l’ile 
de Java que la nature a cach£ le pohvn 
upas, l’arbre le plus dungereux du rfegne 
vegetal, pour le poison mortal qu'il renferme, 
et plus eelhbre encore par les fables dont on 
1’a rendu lo sujet. . . .” — Annates des 
Voyages, i. 69. 

1810.—“Le poison fameux dont aeservant 
lea Indians de l’Archipel des J iolur/uee, et 
dee iles de la Sonde, connu sous le nom 
d’tpoetupas, a interest plus que tons les 
autrw la curiosity des Eun>p6ens, parce 
que les relations qu’on en a donnfi ont ltd 
exagfirfies et aooorapagndes de oe mer- 
veilleux dont les peoples de l’Inde aiment 
h omer leurs narrations. . . — Leschenault 
de la Tour, in Mdmoire sur le Btrychnos 
Haute et PAntiaris toxica ria, plantes vent- 
mouses de tile de Java. ... In Annates du 
Museum d'Histoire Na fertile, Tom. XVIifeme, 
p. 469. 


1818.—“The literary and scientific world 
has in few instances been more grossly 
imp o se d upon than in the. account of the 
Pohon Upas, published in Holland about 
the year 1780. The history and origin of 
this fomrary still remains a mystery. 
Focrsch, who put his name to the publica¬ 
tion, oertainly was , . , a surgeon in the 
Dutch Bart India Company’s service about 
the time. *, . I have bean lad to suppose 
theft hit literary abilities warn as mean as 
m » contempt.tor truth was consummate. 


Having hastily picked up some vague in¬ 
formation regarding the uopas, he carried 
it to Europe, where his notes were arrapged, 
doubtless ,by a different hand, in such a 
form as by their plausibility ana appeattutce 
of truth, to be generally credited. , . . But 
though the account just mentioned . . , him 
been demonstrated to be an extravagant 
forgery, the existence of a tree in Java, 
from whose sap a poison 1 b prepared, equal 
in fatality, when thrown into the circula¬ 
tion, to tne strongest animal poisons hitherto 
known, is a fact.”— Horsfietd, in Batavian 
Trans, vol. vii. art. x. pp. 2-4. 

1822.—“The Law of Java,” a'Hay . . . 
Scene. Kdrta-Shra, and a desolate Tract 
in the Island of Java. 

* * * * * 

“Act I. So. 2. 

Emperor. The haram’s laws, which cannot 
be repealed, 

Had not enforced me to pronounce your 
death, 

***** 

One chance, indeed, a slender one, for life. 
All criminals may claim. 

Parbaya. Aye, I have heard 
Of this your cruel mercy;—’tis to seek 
That tree of Java, which, for many a mile. 
Sheds pestilencefor where the Upas grows 
It blasts all vegetation with its own ; 

And, from its desert confines, e’en those 
brutes 

That haunt the do«ert most shrink off, and 
tremble. 

Thence if, by miracle, a man condemned 
Bring you the poison that the tree exudes, 

In which you dip your arrows for the war, 

He gains a pardon,—and the palsied wretch 
Who soaped the Upas, has escaped the 
tyraut.” 

* * * * • 

“Act II. Sc. 4. 

Pngoose. Finely dismal and romantic, 
they say, for many miles round the Upas: 
nothing hut poisoned air, mountains, and 
I melancholy. A charming country for 
making Menu and Nota bents / ” 

***** 

“ Act III. Sc. 1. 

PtngooH. . . . That’s the Divine, I sup¬ 
pose, who starts the poor prisoners, for tne 
last stage to the Upas tees; an Indian 
Ordinary of Newgate. 

Servant, your brown Reverence! There's 
no people in the parish, but, I believe, you 
arc the rector ? 

( Writing). “The reverend Mister Ondnga 
U.C.J.—The Upas Clergyman of Java." 

George Colman the Younger. 

[1844.—“We landed lb the Kokh's boat 
at the watering place, near the Upas trie. 

. . . —Here follows an intonating aooeunt 
by Mr Adams, in wbieh hs describes how 
“the mats, a powerful person and of strong 
constitution, felt so much stnpifled M to 
be cmnpelled to withdraw from his position 
on the tree."—Chef. Sir X. Belcher, N**r. 
of the Voyage of H.M.S. Sasnurang, L 188 
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1868,—“The Church of Ireland offers to 
us, indeed, a great question, but even that 

S ection is but one of a group of questions. 

erais the Church of Ireland, there is the 
land of Ireland, there is the education 
of Ireland . . . they are all so many 
branches from one trunk, and that trunk 
is the Tree of what is called Protestant 
ascendancy. . . . We therefore aim at the 
destruction of that Bystem of ascendancy, 
which, though it has been crippled and 
curtailed by former measures, yet still must 
be allowed to exist; it is still there like a 
tall tree of noxious growth, lifting its bead 
to heaven, and darkening and poisoning 
the land as far as its shadow can extend; 
it is still there, gentlemen, and now at 
length the day has come when, as wc hope, 
the axe has been laid to the root of that 
tree, and it nods and quivers from its top 
to its base. . . —Mr. Gladstone's Speech 
at tfigon, Oct. 23. In this quotation the 
orator indicates the Upas tree without 
naming it. The name uas supplied by some 
commentators referring to this indication at 
a later date: 

1873.—"It was perfectly certain that a 
man who possessed a great deal of imagina¬ 
tion might, if he stayed out sufficiently 
long at night, staring at a small star, per¬ 
suade himself next morning that ho had 
seen a great comet; and it was equally 
certain that such a man, if he stared long 
enough at a hush, might persuade himself 
that he had soeu a branch of tho Upas Tree.” 
—Speech of Lord Edmond Fitzmadbice on 
the 2nd reading of the University Education 
(Ireland) Bill, March 3. 

,, “ It was to regain office, to satisfy 

the Irish irreconcilabics, to secure the 
Pope's brass band, and not to pursue ‘ the 
glorious traditions of Enghsh Liberalism,’ 
that Mr. Gladstone struck his two blows at 
the Upas tree. "—Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
in Fort. Rev. Sept. pp. 289-90. 

1876.—". . . the Upas-tree auporstition.” 
— Contonp. Iter. May. 

1880. —" Lord Crichton, M.P. . . . last 
night said . . . there was one topic which 
was holding all their minds at present . . . 
what was this conspiracy which, like tho 
Upas-tree of fable, was spreading over the 
land, and poisoning it ?. . ."—In St. James's 
Gazette, Nov. 11, p. 7. 

1885. —“ The dread Upas dropped its 
fruits. 

"Beneath the shady canopy of this tall 
flg no native will, if he knows it, dare to 
rest, nor will he pass between its stem and 
the wind, so strong is his belief in its evil 
influence. 

"(n the centre of a tea estate, not far 
off from toy encampment, stood, because no 
one could be found daring enough to cut it 
down, an immense specimen, which had 
long Dten a nuisance to the proprietor on 
account of the lightning every now and 
then striking off, to the damage of the 
shrubs below, large branches, which none 
of his servant! could be induced to remove. 
One day, having been pitchforked together 


and burned, they were considered disposed 
of: but next morning the whole of Ida 
labourers awoke, to their intense alarm, 
afflicted with a painful eruption. . . « It 
was then remembered that the smoke at the 
burning branches bod been blown by tho 
wind through the village. . . .” (Two China¬ 
men were engagod to out down and remove 
the tree, and did not suffer; it was ascer¬ 
tained that they had smeared their bodies 
with ooco-nut oil.}—#. 0. Forbes, A Nat*- 
rat ttt's Wanderings, 112-113. 

[Mr. Bent (Southern Arabia, 72, 89) tells 
a similar jtory about the collection of frank¬ 
incense, and suggests that it was based on 
the custom of employing slaves in this Work, 
and on an interpretation of the name Hadri- 
maut, said to mean 'valley of death.*] 

UPPER ROGER, s. This happy 
example of the Hobkm-Jobson dialect 
occurs in a letter dated 1755, from 
Capt. Jackson at Syrian in Burma, 
which is given in Dalrvmple’s Oriental 
Repertory , i. 192. It is a corruption 
of the Skt. yuva-rdja, ‘young King/ 
the Caewir or Heir-Apparent, a title 
liorrowed from ancient India by most 
of the Indo-Chinese monarchies, and 
which we generally render in Siam aa 
the ‘ Secon d King/ 

URZ, URZEE, and vulgarly 
TJRJEE, s. P.—H. 'ars and 'wrjA, 
from Ar. 'ars, the latter a word having 
an extraordinary variety of uses even 
for Aiabic. A petition or humble 
representation either oral or in writing; 
the technical term for a request from 
an inferior to a superior; ‘a sifHication* 
as one of Sir Waiter Scott’s characters 
calls it. A more elaborate form is 
'ars-dasht , ‘ memorializing/ This is 
used in a very barbarous form of 
Hobson-Jobson below. 

1606.—"Every day I went to the Court, 
and in every eighteen or twratie dayes I 
put up Ars or Petitions, and still he put men 
off with good words. . . .“—John jtiiden- 
hult, in Pnrchas, i. (Bk. iii.) 115. 

[1614.—"Until Mocrob Chan’s ersedactl 
or letter came to that purpose it would not 
be granted.”— Foxier, Letters, ii. 176. la. 
p. 179 "By whom I anted unto the King 
again.” 

fl687.—"The arsdest with the Estimanee 
Ultimas, 'humble representation') concern* 
lag your twelve articles. . . /’—In Pels, 
Hedges ’ Diary, Bak. Soc. II. lxx. 

[1888.—" Copt. Haddock declared the 
Agent would write hisarsdoet tat inewer fa 
the Nabob’s Perwanna (Pnr‘wnima)/ , -*IWi, 
II. lxxxifl.] . 

1690.-" We think yon should Urwdnit 
the Nabob to writ* purposely for y* re* 
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leasoi* of Charles King, it may Induoe him 
to pot a great Value on him."—Letter from 
Factory at Chuttanutte to Mr. Charles Byre 
at Balia se e, d. November 5 (US. in India 
Office). 

1782.—“ Monsr. de Chemant refuses to 
write to Hyder by arzoasht (read andaaht), 
and wants to correspond with him in the 
same manner as Mons. Duplex did with 
Chanda Sahib; but the Nabob refuses to 
reoeive any letter that is not in the stile of an 
•nee or petition.” — India Gazette, June 22. 

c. 1785.—". . . they (the troops) con¬ 
stantly applied to our colonel, who for 
presenting on anee to the King, and 
getting him to sign it for the passing of an 
account of 50 lacks, is said to have received 
six lacks as a reward. . . .”— Carraccioli, 
Life qf Clite, iii. 165. 

1809.—“In the morning ... I was met 
by a minister of the Rajah of Benares, 
bearing an arjee from his master to me. ...” 
— Ld. Valenticn, i. 104. 

1817.—“The Governor said the Nabob’s 
Vakeel in the Anee already quoted, directed 
me to forward to the presence that it was his 
wish, that your Highness would write a letter 
to him.”— Mill's Hitt. iv. 436. 

USHRUFEE. See ASHRAFEE. 

UBPUK,s. Hind, aspak. * A hand¬ 
spike,’ corr. of the English. This was 
the form in use in the Canal Depart¬ 
ment, N.W.P. Roebuck gives the Sea 
form as h&nspeek. 

riJZBEO, n.p. One of the modern 
trines of the Turkish race. “ Uzbeg 
is a political not an ethnological de¬ 
nomination, originating from Uzbeg 
Khan of the Golden Horae (1312-1340). 
It was used to distinguish the followers 
of Shaibani Khan (16th century) from 
his antagonists, and became finally the 
name of the ruling Turks in the 
khanates as opposed to the Barts, Tajiks, 
and such Turks as entered those regions 
at a later date. . . (Encyel. Brit. 
9th ed. xxiii. 661). Others give the 
derivation from m ,' self,’ bek, *a ruler,’ 
in Hie sense of independent. (Schuyler, 
Turkistan, i. 106, Vambiry, Sketches of 
a Asia, 301). 

[o. 1380.—“But other two empires of the 
' Tartars . . . that which was formerly of 
Cathay, but now is Oebet, which is called 
Gefasns. . . . "—Friar Joriianut, 54. 

[1816.—"He . , , intendeth the conquest 
of the VMbma a nation between Samar* 
ohand and here?’—Sir T, Roe, i. 118, Hak. 

SOQ. 

[o. I860.—“There ate probably no people 
mote narrow-minded, sordid or nncfeanly, 


than the Usbeo Tartar*.”'— Bernier, ed. 
Constable, 120. 

[1727.—“The Uspecks entred the Pro¬ 
vinces Muxhet and Yesd ... ."—A. Hamilton. 
ed. 1744, i. 108. 

[1900.—"Us-beg cavalry ('them House- 
bug*,’ ae the British soldiers at Rawal Pindi 
called them ).”—Sir It. Warburton, Eighteen. 
Years in the Khyber, 135.] 


V 


[VACCA,VAKEA-NEVI8,9. Ar. 

i odkia'li, 'an event, news’: mibCah- 
navis, ‘a news-writer.’’ These among 
the Moghuls were a sort of registrars 
or remembrancers. Later they became 
spies wlio were sent, into the provinces 
to supply information to the central 
Government. 

[c. 1590. — “ Regulations regarding the 
Waqi’ahnawi*. Keeping records is an 
excellent thing for a government. . . . Hi* 
Majesty has appointed fourteen zealous, ex- 
tienenced, ana impartial clerks. . . — Ain, 

l. 258. 

[c. 1662. — “ It is true that the Great 
Mogul sends a Vakea-nevis to the various 
provinces ; that is persons whoso business it 
is to communicate every event that takes 
place.”— Bernier, ed. Constable, 231. 

[1673.—". .. PetaGiPunditVocaaoviM, 
or Publick Intelligencer. . . .”— Fryer, 80. 

[1687.— " Nothing appearing in the Yam 
or any other Letters untill of late concerning 
these broils.”—In Puis, Hedges’ Diary, IL 
lxiii.j 


VACCINATION. Vaccine was 
first imported into Bombay vift Bnssora 
in 1802. “ Since then,” says R. Drum¬ 
mond, “the British Government* in 
Asia have taken great pains to preserve 
and diffuse this mila instrument of 
salvation.” [Also see Forbes, Or. Mem. 
2nd ed. ii. 374.] 

VAISHNAVA, adj. Relating to 
Vishnu; applied to the sectaries who 
especially worship him. In Bengftll 
the term is converted into Boishnab, 


1072.—". . . also some hold Wistnon lor 
the supreme god, and therefor* are termed 
Wlstnenwass.*’— Balda en s. 


(1816.—"Many choose Vishnoo for their 
raanSan deity. These* parson* are aaUed 
VOhhmVns.— Word, Hindoos, 2nd ed. 
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VAKE EL , a. An attorney; an 
authorised representative. Arab, teakil. 

[c. 1680,—“A Scribe, Vikcel.”— Ptrrian 
Own. in Sir T. Herbert, ed. 1677, p. 316.] 

1682.—“If Mr. Chamock had taken the 
paines to present these 2 Perwannas (Par- 
wanna) hlmsalf, 'tis probable, with a small 
present, he might have prevailed with Bui- 
chund to have our goods freed. However, 
at this rate any pitifnll Vekeel is as good to 
act y* Company’s Service as himself.”— 
Iledget, Diary, Dec. 7 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 54], 

1.1683.—“... a copy whereof your Yackel 
James Price brought you from Dacca.”—In 
Yule, ibid. II. xxui.] 

1691 .—“Notemhrr tho 1st, arriv’d a Pat- 
tamar or Cuurner, from our Fakeel, or 
Sollicitor at Court. . . .”— Oiiagton, 415. 

1811.—“Tho Raja has sent two Vakeels 
or ambassadors to meet mo here. . . — 

Ld. Minto in India, 268. 

c. 1847.—“ If we go into Court I supposo I 
must employ a Vehicle.”—Letter from an 
European subordinate to ono of the present 
writers. 

VARELLA s. This is a term con¬ 
stantly applied by the old Portuguese 
writers to the pagodas of Indo-Ohina 
and China. Of its origin we have no 
positive evidence. The most proliable 
etymology is that it is the Malay 
bardhld or brdhld, [in Wilkinson’s 
Diet, birhala ], ‘an idol.* An idol 
temple is nimah-bardhld, ‘a house of 
idols,’ but bardhld alone may have 
lieen used elliptically by the MalayB 
or misunderstood by tho Portuguese. 
"VVe have an analogy in the double 
use of pagoda for temple and idol. 


1665. — “Their temples are very large 
edifices, richly wrought, which they call 
Valeras, and which cost a great deal. . . .” 
—Account of China in a Jesuit’s Letter ap¬ 
pended to Fr. Almrex H. of Ethiopia* trans 
fated by Mr. Major in hie Introd. to Mendoza. 
Hak. Soc. I. xlviii. 

1669.—“Gran quantity se ne consuma 
ancora in quel Regno nelle lor Vanlle, che 
aono gli ano’ pagodi, de' qnali ve n% gran 
quantity di grandi e di piociole, e aono 
donna montagnuole fatta a mano, a ginaa 
d’vn pan di cuocaro, e aloune d’esse alte 
quantl 11 campanile di S. Marco di Venetia 
, , . si consuma in quests iateese varelle 
anco grata quantity di oro di foglia. . . ."— 
On. Ftderici, in Jiamutio, iii. 396; [in Mail. 
il. 868.] 

1683.—“, . . nauigammo fin la nmttina, 
ohe cl trouammo alia Bora giusto di Negron, 
oheoosiaiohiAma in lor linguaggio il porto, cbe 
va in Pegu, cue dieooprimmo a bands sinistra 
dal Hvo va pegodo, ouer varella tutto 
dorato, la quale si aoop re di lootano da* 
mswlli, eba veagooo d al to mars, at an*- 
simaqnaado il Sol poraote in qnali* oro, che 

3 t 


la ft risplendere ah' intomo. . . — Gamur* 

JBalbi, f. 92.* 

1687.-“ They consume in these YareHa* 
great quantitie of Golde; tor that they at 
all gilded aloft.”— Fitch, in Hail. iL 393; 
[and see quotation from same underDAGOVj. 

1614.—“ So also they have many Vtadwt 
which are monasteries in which dwell their 
rdigiotos, and some at these are very sump¬ 
tuous, with their roofs and pinnacles au 
gilded.”— Couto, VI. vii. 9. 

More than one prominent geographtad 
feature on the coast-navigation to China 
was known by this name. Thus in Iin. 
achoten’a description of the route from Ma» 
locca to Macao, he mentions at the entraaoa 
to the ‘Straits of Sincapura,’ a rook having 
the appearance of an obelisk, catted the 
Varella del China; and again, on the 
eastern coast of Champa, or Cochin China, 
we have frequent notice of a point (with a 
river also) called that of the Varella. Thus 
in Pinto: 

1640.—“The Friday following we found 
ourselves just against a River called by the 
inhabitants of die Country Tinacore a, and 
by us (die) Varella.” — Pinto (in Cogan), 
p. 48. 

I This Varella of Champa is also mentioned 
I by Linschoten; 

1698.—“. . . from this thirde point to 
the Varella the coast turneth North. . . . 
This Varella is a high hill reaching into tiro 
Sea, and above on the toppe it hath a verie 
high stonie rock, like a tower or pitter, which 
may be seen far off, therefore it is by the 
Fortingallet called Varella."—p. 342. 


VEDAS. The Sacred Books of the 
Brahmans, Veda being * knowledge. 1 
Of these books there are nominally 
four, viz. the Rig, Yajur, Sdma ana 
Atharva Vedas. 

The earliest direct intimation of 
knowledge of the existence of the 
Vedas appears to be in the book called 
De Tribus Impostoribus, said to have 
been printed in 1598, in which they 
are mentioned.^ Possibly this know- 


* Compare this vivid description with a modem 
notice of the mine pagoda: 

1855. "This meridian range . . . 700 miles 
from its origin in the Naga wilds . . . sinks 111 
the sea hard by Negraia.lts last Muff crowned 
by the golden Pagoda of Modatn, gleaming tor 
to seaward, a Burmese Buntnm.”—Ywb, if baton 
to Avo, 273. There to m email view of ft la 
this work. 

t So wrote A. B. I cannot find tit* book In 
the B, Museum Library,—K. (A UUIemtoted 
account of this book wUl bo found fa “LaTVofU 
da Trait Jmpottews. to priotdl gam aotto* toto* 
logiqut to bibtiogmphim* par P Mtmnn k fmtor 
(i. a Brunetj, Faria and Brussels, 185? Atoejn 
7 8er. JK *■ Q. vlll. 449 ttgg,; 9 Ser. ix. A 
passage aboutthe Vedas seeme to be tbefollowint i 
"KtSeetarli Utoram, ut et Ksdou at Brach ma a* 
orum ante MCCC retro eecntaobotaat nollestaura, 
ut de stnenelhua nil dicam. Tu, qid la ongala 

— ■-*- Mtsma —» 

SnmaawS 
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ledge came through the Aral>3. Though 
thus we do not trace back any direct 
allusion to the Vedas in European 
books, beyond the year 1600 or there¬ 
abouts, there seems good reason to 
believe that the Jesuit missionaries 
had information on the subject at a 
much earlier date. St Francis Xavier 
had frequent discussions with Brah¬ 
mans, and one went so far as to 
communicate to him the mantra “ Om. 
frindrdyamndmah” In 1559 a learned 
Brahman at Goa was converted by 
Father Beleliior Carneyrb, and baptized 
by the name of Manuel. He afterwards 
(with the Viceroy’s sanction !) went by 
night and robbed a Brahman on the 
mainland who ,had collected many 
MSS., and presented the spoil to the 
Fathers, with great satisfaction to 
himself and them (Sousa, Orient. Con- 
quid, i. 151-2). 

It is probable that the information 
concerning the Hindu religion and 
sacred books which was attained even 
in Europe by the end of the 16th 
century was greater than is commonly 
supposed, and greater than what we 
find in print would warrant us to as¬ 
sume. A quotation from San Bontan 
below illustrates this in a general way. 
And in a constitution of Gregory 
XV. dated January 31, 1623, there is 
mention of rites called Haiteres and 
Tandie, which doubtless represent the 
Vedic names Aitareya and Tdndya 
(see Norbert , i. 39). Lucena’s allusion 
below to the “four parts" of Hindu 
doctrine must have reference to the 
. Vedas, and his information must have 
come from reports and letters, as he 
never was in India. In course of time, 
however, what had been known seems 
to have been forgotten, and even 
Halhed (1776) could write about * Beids 
of the Shaster!’ (see Code, p. xiii.). 
This shows that though he speaks also 
of the ‘Four Beids’ (p. xxxi.) he had 
no precise knowledge. 

ui several of the earlier quotations 
of the word it will be seen that the 
form used is Vedam or Veidam. This 
js the Tamil form. And it became 
prevalent during the 18th century in 
France from Voltaire's having con- 

negant- St quid non mineulomm supsresset 
ad comtoemdot oitri* Inoolas, si tnundum ex 
Scorpion)* on condltom et progenittrm termm- 
qiM Tsurt caplti impMitua,'st return prims 
fUndamaatia ex prtonbus III. Vedas Mbrla con- 
stanot, niarinvKtas aliquis Deornm Alias heee 
III. prims volumlna tasto# 1 ”j 


stituted himself the advocate of a 
Sanskrit Poem, called by bim I’Evour 
Vedam, and which had its origin in 
S. India. This was in reality an imita¬ 
tion of an Indian Purdna, composed 
by some missionary in the 17th 
century (probably by R. de’ NobiliV to 
introduce Christian doctrines; but 
Voltaire supposed it to be really an 
ancient Indian book. Its real character 
was first explained by Sonnerat (see 
the Essay by F. W. Ellis, in As, Pee. 
xi.). The first information regarding 
the real Vedas was given by Colebrooke 
in 1805 (A*. lies. via.). Orme and 
some authors of the 18th and early 
part of the 19th century write Bede, 
which represents the N. Indian ver¬ 
nacular form Bed. Both forms, Bed 
and Vedam, are known to Fleury, as 
we see below. 

On the subject of the Vedas, see 
Weber’s Hist. * of Indian Lit., Max 
Mulled* Ancient Sanskrit Lit., .Whitney's 
Oriental and Linguistic Studies, vol. i. 
[and MacdoneU’s Hist, of Sanskrit Lit., 
pp. 29 seqq.\ 

c. 1590.—“ The Brahmin*. These have 
properly six duties. 1. The study of the 
Bedes.” — Ayna, l>y Qltulein, ii. 393; [ed. 
Jarred, iii. 115]. 

,, Philologists are constantly en¬ 
gaged in translating Hindi, Greek, Arabic, 
and Persian books . . . Hfiji Ibrahim of 
Sarhind translated into Persian the At’harban 
(i.e. Atharva Veda) which, according to the 
HindfSs is one of the four divine books.”— 
Ibid, by Jilochmann, i. 104-105. 

1600.—“. . . Consta esta doutrina de 
quatro partes. . . — Lueena V. de P. 

Franc. Xavier, 95. 

1602. — “ These books are divided into 
bodies, limbs, and joints; and their founda¬ 
tions are certain books which they call 
Vedios, which are divided into four parts." 
— Covto, V. vi. 3. 

1603. —“Tienen muchos libros, de mneha'’ 
costa y escriptura, tod os llenos de agueroe y 
superstioiones, y de mil fabulas ridiculas que 
son sus evangelioe. . . . Todo eato es tan 
sin fnndamento, que algunos libros han 
llegado a Portugal, que se han traydo de la 
India, j han venido algunos Iogues que se 
convertieron k la Ffc.”— San Roman, Hitt, dt 
la India Oriental, 47. 

1651.—“The Vedam, or Hie Heathen’s 
book of the Law, hath brought great Esteem 
unto this Tribe (we Bramines)."— Rogerint, 3. 

e. 1667.—“ They say then that God, whom 
they oall A char, that is to my, Immoveable 
or Immutable, hath sent them four Book* 
which they oall Bethf, a word signifying 
Science, because they pretend that In these 
Books all Sciences are comprehended. The 
fhrstof these Books is called AtkenbfriAtfarbet*) . 
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lud) the second JSagur-X&A, the third Rek- 
bed, the fourth Sama-HfA.' — Bernier, E.T. 
104 ; [ed. Constable, 326]. 

1072. —“Command a primieramente il Veda 
(oho b tutto il fondamento della loro fede) 
l'adoratione degli Idoli.”— P. Vincenzo, 313. 

„ “Diese Tier Theile ihres Vedam 
Oder Gesetebucha werden genant Roggo 
Vedam, Jadvra Vedam, Santa Vedam, und 
Taratoana Vedam. . . .”— Batdaens , 556. 

1689.—“Il reste maintenant k examiner 
eur quelles preuvob les Siaraois ajoutent foi 
h leur Bali, les Tndiens k leur Beth ou 
Vedam, les Musulmana k leur Alcoran,"— 
Fleury, in Lett. Edif. xxv. 65. 

1726.—“Above nil it would bo a matter 
of general utility to the Coast that some 
more chaplains should bo maintained there 
for the sole purpose of studying the Sans¬ 
krits tongue (de Sanskritse taal), the head 
and mother tongue of most eastern languages, 
and once for all to make a translation of the 
Vedam, or Lawbook of the Heathen (which 
is followed not only by the Heathen on this 
Coast, but also, in whole or in part, in 
Ceylon, Malabar, Bengal, Surat, and other 
neighbouring Kingdoms), and thereby to 
give such preachers further facilities for the 
more powerful conviction of the Heathen 
here and elsewhere, on their own ground, 
and for tho disclosure of many mysteries 
and other mutters, with which we aro now 
unacquainted. . . . This Lawbook of the 
Heathen, called the Vedam, had in the 
very old times 4 parts, though one of these 
is now lost. . . . These parts were »named 
Roggo Vedam, Sadura or luoure. Vedam, 
Santa Vedam, and Tarawana or Adderavana 
Vedam.” — Vaiemtifn, Eeurlijke B'tchryving 
van Choromandel. in his East Indies, v. pp. 
72-73 

1745.—“ Je commentate h douter si nous 
n'ayions point trompda par ceux qui nous 
avoient donnd Implication de ces c4r4monies 
qu'ila nous avoient assures 6tre trbs-con- 
formes k leur Vedam, e'est k dire au Livre 
de leur loi.”— Norbert, iii. 132. 

e. 1760. — 11 Vedam— s •m. Hist. Superst. 
C’est un livre pour qui les Brames ou 
Nations idol&tres de l'lndostan ont la plus 
grande vdndration ... on effet, on assure 
que le Vedam est dcrit dans une langue 
beaucoep plus ancienne que le Sanskrit, qui 
est la langue savante, connue dea bramines. 
Le mot Vedam signifie science.”— Eticv/o- 
ptdie, xxx. 82. This information was takon 
from a letter by Pfere Calmette, 8.J. (see 
Lett. Edif.), who anticipated Max Muller's 
chronological system of Vedic literature, in 
his statement that some parts of the Veda 
are at least 500 years later than others. 

1765.—“ If we compare the great purity 
and chaste manners of the Shaston (ShaBtar), 
with tile great absurdities and impurities o£ 
the Vladam, we need not hesitate to pro¬ 
nounce the latter a corruption of the former.” 
— J. E. HelmB, Interesting Hist. Events, tto., 
2nd ed. i. 12. This gentleman also talks of 
the Shades and the Vladam in the same 
Hue without a notion that the word was the 
same (see ibid. Ft, ii. 15,1767). 


c.1770.—“The Bramin, bursting into tears, 
promised to pardon him on condition that ha 
should swear never to translate the Badaa 
or sacred volumes. . . . From the Canges to 
the Indus the Vedam is universally received 
as the book that contains the principles of 
religion,"— Raynat, tr. 1777, i. 41-42. 

o. 1774.—* Si crede poi como infallibilo 
ehe dai quattro suddette Bed, che in Mala¬ 
bar chiamano Vedam, Bramah medesimo ne 
retirasse sei Sastrah, cioh science.” —Delia 
Tomka, 102. 

1777. —“ Tho word VSd, or VEdk, signifies 
Knowledge or Science. The sacred writings 
of the Hindoos are so distinguished, of which 
there are four books."— C. Wilkins, in his 
Hmopddls, 298. 

1778. — “ The natives of Bengal derive 
their religion from a Cod* called the Shas- 
ter, which they aRsert to be the genuine 
scripture of Bramah, in preference to the 
Vedam.” — Orme, ed. 1803, ii. 5. 

1778.- 

“ Em indischer Brahman, geboron auf der 
Flur, 

Der nichts gelesen als den Weda der 
Natur.” 

Ruckert, Weisheit der Bramanen, i. 1. 
1782.—“. . . pour les rendre (les Pour a- 
none) plus au then ti< pies, ils ajoutferent qu'ila 
6toient ti r6s du VEaam; co que n’dtoit pas 
facile k verifier, puisque depuis trfes long- 
terns les V€dams ne sont plus connus.”— 
Sonnerat, ii. 21. 

1789.- 

“ Then Edmund begg’d his Rev’rend Master 
T’instruct him in the Holy Shaster. 

No sooner does the Scholar ask, 

Than tioonisham begins the task, 

W ithout a book he glibly reads 
Four of his own invented Bedes.” 

• Simpkin the Second, 145. 
1791.—“Toute verity ... est renferoEe 
dans les qilotre beths.”— St. Pierre, Chan- 
mi Ire Indienne. 

1794,97.—“. . . or Hindoo Veda* taught.” 

Pursuits of Literature., 6th ed. 369. 

VEDDAS, n.p. An aboriginal—or 
at least a forest—people of Ceylon, 
Tlie word is said to mean ‘hunters,* 
[Tam. vedu, ‘hunting’]. 

1675.— “The Weddas (who call them¬ 
selves Beddaa) are all original inhabitants 
from old time, whoso descent no one is able 
to tell.” —Rykfof van Coens, in Valeniijn, 
Ceylon, 208, 

1681.—“In this Land are many of these 
wild men they call Vaddaha, dwelling near 
no other Inhabitants. They speak the 
Chingaiayes Language. They kill Beer, 
i and dry the Flesh over the Fire . . . their 
Food being only Flesb. They are very 
expert with their Bows, , . • They have no 
Towns nor Houses, only live by the water* 
under a Tree,”— Knox, 61-62. t 

1770.—“ The Badaa who ware settled ia , 
the northern part of the island (Ceylim) 
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... go almost naked, and, upon the whole, 
their manners and government are the same 
with that of the Ilk slanders of Scotland." (I) 
—Jtagnal (tr. 1777), i. 90. 

VSLLABD, a. This is a word 
apparently peculiar to the Island of 
Bombay, used in the sense which the 
quotation showB. We have failed to 
get any elucidation of it from local 
experience; but there can be little 
doubt that it is a corruption of the 
Port vallado, ‘a mound or embank- 
ment’ [It is generally known as 
4 Hornby’s Vellard/ after the Governor 
of that name; but it seems to have 
been built about 1752, some 20 years 
before Hornby’s time (see Douglas, 
Bombay and fV. India, i. 140).] 

1809.— c< At the foot of the little hill of 
8ion is a causeway or vellard, which was 
built by Hr. Duncan, the present Governor, 
across a small arm of the aea, which separates 
Bombay from Salsetto. . . . The vellard 
was begun a.d. 1797, and finished in 1805, 
at an expense of 60,575 rupees.” — Maria. 
Graham, 8 . 

VELLORE, n.p. A town, and for¬ 
merly a famous fortress in the district 
of N. Arcot, 80 m. W, of Madras. It 
often figuies in the wars of the 18th 
century, but is liest known in Europe 
for the mutiny of the Sepoys there in 
1806. The etym. of the name VellUr 
is unknown to us. Fra Paolino gives 
it as Velur, ’the Town of the Lance’; 
and Ool. Braufill as ‘ Vilur, from Vil, 
a benefit, benefaction.’ ' [Cox-Stuart 
(Man. N. Arcot, ii. 417) ana the writer 
of the Madras Gloss, agree in deriving 
it from Tam. vel, ’the babool tree, 
Acacia arabica,’ ana Hr, 4 village.’] 

VENDU-MAfTER, s. We know 
this word only from the notifications 
which we quote. It was probably 
taken from tne name of some Portu¬ 
guese office of the same kind. [In the 
quotation given below from Owen it 
seems that the word was in familiar 
use at Johanna, and the context shows 
. that his duty was somewhat like that 
of the chowdry, as he provided fowls, 
cattle, IrUit, See,, for the expedition.] 

1781. — From an advertisement in the 
India Gazette <A May 17th it appears to have 
been ad euphemism for Auctioneer ; [also sea 
Busteed, lSehoetqfdldGatcttta $ 9r&e&. p. 109], 
“Hr. Donald , . . bags leave to 
acquaint them that the Vsatdtt business will 
in ratal* be carried oat by Bobert Donald, 
and W. WiltfttBs Gazette, July 28. 


1798.—“The Governor-General is pleased 
to notify that Mr. Williamson as the Com¬ 
pany's Vanda Master is to have the super¬ 
intendence and management of all Salee at 
the Presidency.In Seton-Karr, ii. 99. At 
pp. 107, 114, also are notifications of salee 
by “G. Williamson, Vandn Master.” 

[1828.— “One of tbe chiefs, a orafty old 
rogue, commonly known by tbe name of 
‘laird Rodney’ . . . noted as captain of 
the port, interpreter, Veodue-Huter and 
master of the ceremonies. . . — Oieen, 
Narrative of Voyages to explore the shores qf 
Africa, Ac., i. 179.J 

VENETIAN, s. This is sometimes 
in books of the 18th and preceding 
century used for Sequins. See under 
CHICK. 

1542.—“At the bottom of the cargo (? ctfa), 
among the ballast, she carried 4 big mins 
(tiros), and others of smaller sire, and 60,000 
Venetians in gold, which wore destmod for 
Coje (,'afar, in order that with this money 
he should in all speed provide necessaries 
for the fleot which was coming.”— Correa, 
iv. 250. 

1676. — Fryer gives among coins and 
weights at Goa: 

“The Venetian ... 18 Tangoes, 30 Reee.” 

-p. 206. 

1752.—“ At this juncture a gold mobur is 
found to be worth 14 Arcot Rupees, and a 
Venetian 4 J Arcot Rupees."—In Long, p. 32. 

VERANDA, s. An open pillared 
gallery round a house. This is one of 
the very perplexing words for which 
at least two origins may be maintained, 
on grounds eqnally plausible. Besides 
these two, which we shall immediately 
mention, a third has sometimes been 
alleged, which is thus put forward by 
a well-known French scholar : 

“ Ce mot (vdranda) n’est lui-m6me qu'une 
transcription inexact© du Persan beramada, 
perche, terrasse, balcon.”— O. Defrimtry, in 
JUmte Critique, 1869,1st Sem. p. 64. 

Plausible 0s this is, it may he re¬ 
jected. Is it not, however, possible that 
bardmada, the literal meaning of which 
is 4 coming forward, projecting,’ may 
be a Persian 4 striving after meaning/ 
in explanation of the foreign word 
which they may have borrowed ? 

Williams, again, in his Skt. Diet. 
(1872) gives i vuranda ... a veranda, 
a portico. . . .’ Moreover Beanies in 
his Comparative Grammar qf Modem 
Aryan Languages, gives Sansk. baranfa 
’portico,’ Bengali b&rdndd, Hind. 
varandd, adding: ‘’Most of our Vita- 
acre Uterateure (qu, litterateurs f) in 
Hindustan aow-a-days consider this 
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word to be derived from Pew. bard- 
madah, and write it accordingly. It 
ift however, good Sanskrit” j[i. 153). 
Fortunately we have in Bishop Caldwell 
a proof that comparative grammar 
does not preclude good manners. Mr. 
Beames was evidently in entire ig¬ 
norance of the facts which render the 
origin of the Anglo-Indian word so 
cunously ambiguous; but we shall not 
call him the “ wise-acre grammarian.” 
Varanda, with the meaning in question, 
does not, it may lie observed, belong to 
the older Sanskrit, but is only found 
in comparatively modem works.* 

Littid also gives as follows (1874): 
*' Etym. Verandah , mot rappoitd de 
l'lnde par les Anglais, est la simple 
d£g4n6rescence, dans les langues 
moderaes de l’lnde, du Sansc. veranda , 
colonnade, de var, couvrir.” 

That the word as used in England 
and in France was brought by the 
English from India need not be 
doubted. But either in the same 
sense, or in one closely analogous, it 
appears to have existed, quite in¬ 
dependently, in Portuguese and 
Spanish ; and the manner m which it 
occurs without explanation in the very 
earliest narrative of the adventure of 
the Portuguese in India, as quoted 
below, seems almost to preclude the 
possibility of their having learned it 
in that country for the first time; 
whilst its occurrence in P. de Alcala 
can leave no doubt on the subject. 
[Prof. Skeat says: “ If of native Span, 
origin, it may be Span, vara a rod, 
raff. Cf. L. uarus, crooked" (Concise 
Jhct. s.v.).] 


1498.—"E v4o ter comnosco ondo esta- 
vamoa lan^ados, em hums varanda onde 
eetava hum grande casttyall d'arame qua 
nos alumeavs ."—Roteiro da Viagem de Vcueo 
da Gama, 2nd ad., 1861, p. 62, ».r. . . 

and came to join ns where we had bean put 
in a varanda, where there wee a gnat 
eandlestickof brass that gave us light. . . ." 
A«d Correa, speaking of the same "historical 
passage though writing at a later date, 
says: “When the Captain-Major arrived, he 
was oonductod through many courts and 
verandas (muitot patios « varaaoas) to a 
dwelling opposite that in which the king 
was. . . ."—Correa, by Stanley, 198, com¬ 
pared with original Lendas, I. i. 98. 


IMS. — In Pedro da Aloala’a Spanish - 
Arabic Vocabulary we have: 

“ Varaadaa— Tdrbuf. 

Varaadaa Msif&rgaba, fAryab" 


*'■ nils last remark is due to A. ft 


Interpreting these Arable words, with the 
assistance of Frol. Robertson Ersita, we find 
that t&rbuf is, according to Busy (Suppt. 1. 
430), dctrba*, itself taken from darabasHa 
(rpawifor), "a stair-railing, fireguard, bal¬ 
cony, Ac.’: whilst cdrgab stands for atrjab, 
a variant (Ahul IP., p. 735, i.)of the com¬ 
moner shariah , *a lattice, or anything lat¬ 
ticed,' such as a window,—*a balcony, a 
balustrade.’ 

1540.—“This said, we entred with her 
into an outward court, all about mvironed 
with Galleries (cercado a roda de dvat orden* 
de varandaa) as if it bad been a Cloister of 
Religious persons, . . —Pinto (orig. cap. 
lxxxiii.), in Cogan, 102. 

1553 (but relating events of 1511). 

“. . . assentou Alfonso d'Alboqoerque 
com elles, quo primeiro que sahissem em 
terra, irem ao seguinto cfia, qnando agna 
estivesse estofa, dez bateis a queimar alguns 
baileus, que sfio como varandaa sobre o 
mar.”,— Barros, II. vi. 3. 

1563.—“A. . nevertheless tell me 
what the tree is like. 0. From this varanda 
you can see the trees in my garden: thorn 
little ones have been-planted two years, and 
in four they give exoellent fruit. . . — 

Garcia, f. 112. 

1602.—“De maneira, que quando ja 13 
Rey (de Pegu) chegava, tinha buns for- 
mosos Pacos de muitas cameras, varaadaa, 
rotretes, coxinhas, em que se recolhia com 
suas mulheres. . . .”— Covto, Dec. vi. liv. 
vii., cap. viii. 

1611.—“Vanutda. Lo entreodo de les 
corridores, por ser como varas, per otro 
nonibre vareaates quasi varafustes.” — Co~ 
barruviai. 

1631.—In Haex, Malay-Latin Vocabulary, 
we have as a Malay word, “Rwanda, Oon- 
tignatio vel Solarium.’’ 

1644.—“ The fort (at Cochin) has not now 
the form of a fortress, consisting all of 
houses ; that in which the captain lives has 
a Varanda fronting the river, 15 paces long 
and 7 wide. . . "Socorro, MS. f. 313. 

1710. —“There are not wanting in Gam* 
Raya great buildings with their courts, 
varandaa, and chambers.” — De Soma, 
OrietUe Cotuptist. ii. 152. 

1711. —“ The Building is very ancient.. 
and has a paved Court, two huge Vanmdaa 
or Piazzas.— Lockyer, 20. 

c. 1714.— “Varanda. Obra aacada do 
corpo do edificio, cuberta o deecuberta, na 
qua! se costuma pass ear, totnar o sol, « 
fresco, Ac. Pergula.—Bluteaa, s.v. - - 

1720.—“Baranda- Espeeie de oorredor o 
balauBtrada que ordinariamente Se oolock 
debante de los oltarea o eacalfas, oompuasta • 
de balaustrea de hierro, broooe, m*a«n, o 
otra materia, de la altura ds un medio 
cuorpo, y su usd es para adomo y reparo. 
Algunos esoriven seta voce oOn V Lai. 
Peribolus, Lorioa dathrat*. ’’— GoKt, Biet. de 
Nwna Xnm**, fib. 8. cap., 16. "AM*c 
base la tdesa por k totted eon un barnnda 
o btombo qua Sin impedir la vista sdMavd. 
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termino al oonoorso." — Dice, de la Ling. 
Cast. por la It. Acad. 

1754. —Ives, in describing the Cave of 
Elephanta, speaks twice of M the voranda or 
open gallery.”—p. 45. 

1756. —'*... as soon as it was dark, we 
wore all, without distinction, directed by 
the guard set over us to collect ourselves 
into one body, and sit down quietly under 
the arched veranda, or Piazza, to the west 
of the Black-hole prison. . . — Hdwell'a 

Harr, of (he Blurt Hole Ip. 3]; [in Wheeler, 
Sarin Records, 229]. 

c. 1760.—“. . . Small ranges of pillars 
that support a pent-house or shed, forming 
what is called, in the Portuguese lingua- 
franca, Verandas." — Grose, i. 53. 

1781.—“ On met sur le devant une petite ! 
galerie appellee varangue, et form<5e par le | 
toit.”— Sonnerat, i. 64. There is a French 
nautical term, varangue, ‘the ribs or floor- 
timbers of a ship,’ which seems to have led 
this writer astray here. 

1783.—“ You are conducted by a pretty 
steep ascent up the side of a rock, to the 
door of the cave, which enters from the 
North. By it you are led first of all into a 
feerandah (!) or piazza which extends from 
East to West 60 feet."— Acct. of some Arti¬ 
ficial Caves in the neighbourhood of Bombay 
(Elephanta), by Mr. W. Hunter, Surgeon in 
the E. Indies. Tn Archaeologia, vii. 287. 

,, "The other gate leads to what in 
this country is called a veranda or feranda 
(printed seranda), which is a kind of piazza 
or landing-place before you enter the hall.” 
— Letter (on Caves of Elephanta, &c.), from 
Hector Maeneil, Esq., ibid. viii. 254. 

1796.—". . . Before the lowest (storey) 
there is generally a small hall supported by 
pillars of teka (Teak) wood, which is of a 
yellow colour and exceedingly hard. This 
hall is called varanda, and supplies the 
place of a parlour.”— Fra Paolino, ElT. 

* 1809.—“ In the same verandah are figures 
of natives at every cast and profession.”— 
Ld. Valentia, i. 424. 

1810.— "The viranda keeps off the too 
great glare of the sun, and affords a dry 
walk during the rainy season.”— Maria 
Graham, 21. 

c. 1816. — . . and when Sergeant 

Browne bethought himself of Mary, and 
looked to see where she was, she was 
conversing up and down the verandah, 
though it was Sunday, with most of the 
rude boys and girls of the barracks.”— Mrs. 
Sherwood’s Stones, p. 47, ed. 1873. 

' VERDURE, & This word appears 
to have been used in the 18th century 
for vegetables, adapted from the Port. 
verdypas. 

1752.—Among . minor items of revenue 
from duties ip Calcutta we find: 

as. a. f. 

‘ 1 Verdure, fish pots, firewood 216 10 6." 
—In Long, 35. 


[VERGE, s, A term used in 3. 
India for rice lands. It is the Port. 
Vdrtea, Vanda , Vargem, which Vieyra 
defines as ( a plain field,, or a piece 
of level ground, that is sowed and 
cultivated. 

[1749.—“. . . os woll as vargems lands 
asnortas” (see OART).— Treaty, in Logan, 
Malabar, iii. 48. 

[1772.—"The estates and verges not yet 
assessed must be taxed at 10 per cent. — 
Govt. Order, ibid. i. 421.] 

VETTYVER, s. This is the name 
generally used by the French for the 
fragrant grass which we call CU8CUS 
(u.v.). The word is Tamil vettiver, 
[from vettu, ‘digging,’ ver, ‘root’]. 

1800.—“ Europeans cool their apartments 
by means of wetted tats (soe TATTY) made 
or straw or grass, and sometimes of the 
roots of the wattle waeroo, which, when 
wetted, exhales a pleasant but faint smell.” 
— Heyne’s Tracts, p. 11. 

VXD AN A, s. In Ceylon, the title 
of a village head man. “ The person 
who conveys the orders of Government 
to the people” ( Olouqh , b.v. viddn). 
It is apparently from the Skt. mdana , 
“. . . the act of speaking . . . the 
month, face, countenance ... the front, 
point,” &c. In Javanese vxtdana (or 
wadono, in Jav. pronunciation) is “the 
face, front, van ; a chief of high rank: 
a Javanese title ” (Crawford, s. v.). The 
Javanese title is, we imagine, now only 
traditional; the Ceylonese one has 
followed the usual downward track of 
high titles; we can hardly doubt the 
common Sanskrit origin of both (see 
Athenaeum , April 1, 1882, p. 413, and 
May 13, ibid. p. 602), The derivation 
given by Alwis is probably not in¬ 
consistent with this. 

1681.—"The Bissauvas (see DISSAVE) 
by these Ctmrli vid&ni their officers do 
oppress and squeez the people, by laying 
Mulcts upon them. ... In Fine this officer 
is the Dissauva’e chief Substitute, who 
orders and manages all affairs incumbent 
upon his master.”— Knox, 51. 

1728.—" Vidanes, the overseers of vil¬ 
lages, who are charged to see that no in¬ 
habitant suffers any injury, Mid that the 
Land is sown betimes. . . — Vatentyn 

(Ceylon), Homes of Officers, bo., 11, 

1756.—"Under each (chief) were placed 
different subordinate headmen, called 
ViAtakrAntichies and Vidfae. The last is 
derived from the word (yiddm), 'command¬ 
ing, or ‘ordering,’ and means, as Cfiough 
(p. 647) defines it, the person who oonveys 
the orders of the Government to the People," 
— J. de Alwis, in Ceylon Journal , 8, P. 237, 
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YIHARA, WIHARE, &c., a. In 
Ceylon a Buddhist temple. Skt. vihdrd, 
a Buddhist convent, originally the 
hall where the monks met, and thence 
extended to the buildings generally of 
such an institution, and to the shrine 
which was attached to them, much as 
minster lias come from monasterium. 
Though there are now no Buddhist 
viJulras in India Proper, the former 
wide diffusion of such .establishments 
has left its trace in the names of many 
noted places: e.g. Bihdr , and the great 
province which takes its name ; Kuch 
Bihar; the Vihtlr water-works at 
Bombay ; and most probably the City 
of Bokhdrd itself. [Numerous ruins of 
such buildings have been unearthed in 
N. India, as, for instance, that at 
Sarnath near Benares, of which an 
account is given by Gen. Cunningham 
(Arch. Rep. i. 12i). An early use of 
the word (probably in the sense of a 
monastery]! is found in. the Mathura 
Jain inscription of the 2nd century, 
a.d. in the reign of Huvishka (ibul. 
iii. 33).] 

1681.—“The first and •highest order of 
priests are the Tiri/ianr**, who are the 
priests of the Buddou God. Their temples 
are styled Vehars. . . . These . . . only live 
in the Vlhax, and enjoy great Revenues.”— 
Knur, Ceylon, 74. 

[1821.—“The Malwatto and Asgirie wi- 
hares . . . are the two heads of the 
Boodhaical establishment in Ceylon.” — 
Dan/, An Account of the Interior of Ceylon, 
869.) 

1877.—“Twice a month, when the rules 
of the order are read, a monk who had 
broken them is to oonfess his crime; if it 
be slight, some slight penance is laid upon 
him, to sweep the court-yard of the wih&ra, 
sprinkle the dust round the sacred bo-tree.” 
— Rhys Davids, Buddhism , 169. 

VISS, s. A weight used in S. India 
and in Burma; Tam. rim, ‘division,’ 
Skt. vihita, ‘distributed.’ In Madras 
it was 1 of a Madras maund, and=31b. 
2oz. avoirdupois. The old scale ran, 
10 pagoda weights = 1 pollam , 40 
pollams=l visa, 8 viss=l maund (of 
261hs.), 20 m minds = l candy. In 
Burma the vt»«*100 tikals— 3lbs. 5 61. 
'Visa is used in Burma by foreigners, 
but the Burmese call the weight pdk- 
tha , probably a corruption of vim. 


*{The first part of this word is them; Skt. 
sthavtm Hardy (£. UfoneuMm, p, 11) says the 
superior priest* were called MnuMdasn, from 
Fall (hero, “an elder.” 


1664.—“The baar (see BABASt) of Peguu 
contains 120 bi$aa; each Utt weighs 40 
ounces| the contains 100.finals; the 
tloal weighs 8j oitavas." — A. Kuaes, 38. 

1568.—"This Ganxa goeth by weight of 
Byxe . . . and commonly a Byn of Qansa 
is worth (after our accompt) halfe a ducat.” 
— Caesar Frederike, in Hail. ii. 367. 

1626.— “In anno 1622 the Myne was 
shut up . . . the comniing of the MogtlH’s 
Embassadour to this King’s Court, with 
his peremptory demand of a Vyse of the 
fairest diamonds, caused the cessation.”— 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, 1003. 

[1727.-“ Viece.” See under TICAL. 

[1807.-“ Viaay.” See under GABGB.) 

1855.—“The King last year purchased 
800,000 visa of load, at 5 tikals (see TICAL1 
for 100 viss, and sold it at twenty tikals,” 
— Yule, Mission to Am, 256. 

VIZIER, WTJZEER, s. Ar. — H. 

waalr, ‘a minister,’ and usually the 
principal minister, under a (Mahom- 
medan) prince. [In the Koran (cap. 
xx. 30) Moses says: “ Give a w&zir 
of my family, Hariln (Aaron) my 
brother.” In the Ain we have a dis¬ 
tinction drawn between the Vakil, or 
prime minister, and the Vast r, or 
minister of finance (ed. Blochmann , i. 
527).] In India the Nawab of Oudh 
was long known as the Nawiib WazL.', 
the founder of the quasi-independent 
dynasty having been Sa’adat ’All Khan, 
who became Subadar of Oudh, c. 1732, 

| and was also Wazir of the Empire, a 
[ title which became hereditary in his 
family. The title of Nawab Wazir 
merged in that of pad&hah, or King, 
assumed by Ghazi-ud-dln Haidar in 
1820, and up to bis death still borne 
or claimed by the ex-King Wajid ’All 
Shah, under surveillance in Oalcutto. 
As most titles degenerate, Wazir has 
in Spain become cuguazil, ‘a constable,* 
in Port, alvasil , ‘an alderman.’ 

[1612.—“ Jeffer Baaha Vizier and Viceroy 
of the Province.”— Danvers, Letters, i. 178.] 

1614.—“ II primo viair, sopra ogni oltro, 
che era allora Nasuh basoik, genoro del 
Gran Signore, venne ultimo di tutti, eon 
graudiBBima e ben adorna cavalcata, enfln 
della quale andava ogli solo con molta 
gravita.”— P. della Voile (from Constanti¬ 
nople), i. 43. 


w 


[WAOA0A8H, s. Japanese t 
xaehi, ‘a short sword.* 
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[1618. —“The Captain Chinesa is fallen at 
equate with hie new wife and hath given 
her hie wacadaah bidding her out off her 
little finger.”— Fostrr, Letters, ii. 18. 

f “His wacadaeh or little cattan.” 
—Ibid, ii, 20. 

[1898.—“ There is also the wakiz&shi, or 
dirk of about nine and a half inches, with 
which harikari was committed.”— Chamber- 
lain, Things Japanese, 3rd ed. 377.] 

WALES, s. A horse imported 
from N. South Wales, or Australia in 
general. 

1866. —“Well, young shaver, have jou 
seen the horses t How is the Waler’s" off 
foreleg 1 "—Trevelyan, Data t Bungalow, 223. 

1873. —“Forsale, a brown Waler gelding,” 
he.—Madras Mail, June 25. 


WALL s. Two distinct words are 
occasionally written in the same way. 

fa). Ar. wali. A Mahommedan 
title corresponding to Governor; [“ the 
term still in use for the Governor- 
General of a Province as opposed to 
the MuhSfii, or district-governor. In 
E. Arabia the Wali is the Civil 
Governor as opposed to the Amir or 
Military Commandant. Under the 
Oaliphate the Wali acted also as 
Prefect of Police (the Indian Favjddr 
—see FOUJDAB), who is now called 
Z&bit” {Burton, Ar. Nights, i. 238)]. 
It became familiar some years ago in 
connection with Kandahar. It stands 
properly for a governor of the highest 
class, in the Turkish system superior 
to a Pasha. Thus, to the common 
people in Egypt, the Khedive is still 
the Wdti. 

1298.—“Whenever he knew of anyone 
who had a pretty daughter, certain ruffians 
of his would go to the father and say: ‘What 
say you? Here is this pretty daughter of 
yours; give her in marriage to the Ballo 
Acbmath ’ (for they call him the Ratio. or, 
as we should say, ‘the Viceregent 
Mono Polo, i. 402. 

1498.—“. . . emandon hum bomem one 
se ehatua Bale, o qual he como alquaide." 
Roteiro it V. da Cfama, 54. 

1727.—“As I was one morning walking in 
«the Streets, I met accidentally the Governor 
of the City (Muscat), by them called the 
Wuly.”— A. Hamilton, f. 70; [ed. 1744, i. 

[1768.— In Georgia. “ Vatt, a viceroy de 
eoended [minefiistely from the sovereigns of 
the country over which he presides. n —Han- 
soay, iff. 28.] 

% At, wdf. This is much used in 
some Mahommedan countries (e.g. 


Egypt and Syria) for a saint and by 
a transfer for the shrine of such a 
saint. [“This would be a separate 
building like our family tomb and 
probably domed. . . . Europeans usu¬ 
ally call it ‘a little Wali'; or. as they 
write it, ‘ Wely *; the contained for 
the container; the ‘ Santon ’ for the 
'Santon’s tomb’” (Burton, Ar. Nights, 
i. 97).] See under PEER. 

[c. 1590.—“The ascetics who are their 
repositories of learning, they style Wall, 
whose teaching they implicitly follow."— 
ifu, ed. Jarrrtt, ii. 119.] 

1869.—“ Quant an titre de pir (see BEER) 

. . . il signitie proproment vtnffurd, maisil 
est pris dans cette circonstauce pour designer 
uno dignitd spirituelle ;mivalente h cello 
des Ourit Hindoos , . . Bcaucoup de ces 

S irs sont h leur roort vdndrds comme saints; 

e lh le mot pir est synonymo de Wall, et 
aigmfie Saint aussi bien que ce dernier 
mot.” —Oarcin de Tossy, Art. Afus. dans 
finds, 23 . 

WALLA, s. This is a popular 
abridgment of Competition-walla, 
under which will be found remarks 
on the termination wdl<t, and illustra¬ 
tions of its use, 

WANDEROO, s. In Ceylon a 
large kind of monkey, originally de¬ 
scribed under this name by Knox 
(Presbytes m sinus). The name is, how¬ 
ever, the generic Singhalese word for 
‘a monkey’ ( wunderu, vandura), and 
the same with the Bind, bandar, Skt. 
odnara. Remarks on the disputed 
identity of Knox’s wanderoo, ana the 
different species to which the name 
has been applied, popularly, or by 
naturalists, wul be found in Emerson 
Tennent, i. 129-130. 

1681 .—' lt Monkeys . . . Some so large as 
our English Spaniel Dogs, of a darkish gray 
ootour, and black faces, with great white 
beards round from ear to ear, which makes 
them show just like old men. There is 
another sort just of the same bigness, but 
differ in colour, being milk white both la 
body and face, having great beards like the 
others . . . both these sorts do but little 
mischief. . . . This sort they oall in their 
language Wtodwow.”— Knox, Mist. Red, of 
ikt l. <f Ceylon, 26. 

[1808.—“The waaderow fa remarkable 
for its great white beard, which stretches 
quite from ear to ear across its black faefc 
while the body is of a dark gray.*-* Femme, 
Ace. of Urn 1. of Ceylon, 290.J 
1810.—“ I saw one of the large baboons, 
catted here WoadMpW*, <» the top of a 
ooeo-mtt tree, where he was gathering note, 
. , ."—Maria Graham, VI. 
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1874.—“There are just now some very 
remarkable monkeys. One is a Macaque 
. . . Another is the Wanderoo, a fellow 
with a greet mass of hair round bis face, 
and the moat awful teeth ever seen in a 
monkey’s mouth. This monkey has been 
credited with having killed two niggers 
before he was caught; he comes from Ma¬ 
labar.”—F. JiucLfand, in L\fe, 289. 

WANGHEE, WHANGEE, s. The 

trade name for a slender yellow bamboo 
with beautifully regular and short 
joints, imported from Japiu. We can¬ 
not give the origin of the term with 
any conviction. The two following 
suggestions may embrace or indicate 
the origin. (1). Rumphius mentions 
a kind of bamboo called by him 
Arundinarbor fera , the native name of 
which is Bulu swangy (see in vol. iv. 
cap. vii. H seqq.). As bnluh is Malay 
for bamboo, w e presume that swangi is 
also Malay, but we do not know its 
meaning. (2). Our friend Professor 
Terrien de la Couperie notes: “ In the 
K’ang-hi tze-tien, 118,119, the Huang- 
tchu is described as follows: ‘ A species 
of bamlmo, very hard, with the joints 
close together; the skin is as white as 
snow; the larger kind can be used for 
lioatS) and the smaller used for pipes, 
&c.’ See also Wells Williams, Syllabic 
Diet, of the Chinese Lang. p. 251. 

[On this Professor Giles writes: 
“‘ Whang ’ clearly stands for ‘yellow,’ 
as in Whangpoo and like combinations. 
The difficulty is with ee, which should 
stand for some word of that sound in 
the Cantonese dialect. There is such 
a word in ‘clothes, skin, sheath ’; and 
‘yellow skin (or sheath)’ would form 
just such a combination as the Chinese 
would be likely to employ. The 
suggestion of Terrien de la Coujperie 
is not to the purpose.” So Mr. C. M. 
Gardner writes: “The word hicang 
has many meanings in Chinese accord¬ 
ing to the tone m which it is said. 
Hieang-chi ting or hvoangee-thg might 
lie ‘yellow-corticlcd cane.* Tne word 
ehuh means ‘ bamboo,’ and hwang-chtih 
might be ‘yellow or Imperial bamboo.’ 
Wan means a 1 myriad, ctii * utensil’; 
vxtn-ehi ting might mean a kind of 
cane ‘good for all kinds of uses.’ 
Wan-eknh is a particular kind of 
bamboo from which paper is made 
inW.Hapei.” 

Mr. Skeat writes; “‘Buluh twangi 1 
is correct Malay- Favre in his Malay* 
Hr, Did. has * awcdngi, esprit, spectre, 


esprit mauvais.’ * Buluh twangi* does 
not appear in Ridley’s list aa the name 
of a bamljoo, but he does not profess to 
give all the Malay plant names.”} 

WATER-CHESTNUT, The trapa 
Impinosa of Roxb.; Hind, tinghdrd, 

‘ the horned fruit,’ See 8INGABA. 

WEAVER-BIRD, s. See BATA. 

WEST-COAST, n.p. This expres¬ 
sion in Dutch India means the west 
coast of Sumatra. This seems also to 
have been the recognised meaning of 
the term at Madras in former days. 
See SLATE. 

[1685.—“ Order’d that the following goods 
be laden aboard the Syam Merchant for the 
West Coast of Sumatra. . . ."— Pringle, 
Diary Ft. St. </ro. 1st ser. IV. 186; also 
see 186, 138, 163, &c.j 

1747.—“The Revd. Mr. Francis Fordyce 
being entered on the Establishment . . . 
and haring several months’ allowance due 
to him for tho West Coast, amounting to 
Pags. 371. 9. . . .”— Ft. St. baud’s Consn, 
April 30, MS. m India Office. The letter 
appended shows that the chaplain had been 
attached to Bencoolen. See also Wheeler, 
i. 148. 

WHAMPOA, np. In former daya 
the anchorage of European ships in 
the river of Canton, some distance 
below that city. [The name is pro- 
, nounccd Wongvo (Dali, Things Chinese, 

\ 3rd ed. 631).] 

1770.—“Now all European ships are 
obliged to anchor at Houang-poa, three 
leagues from the city’’ (Canton).— ftaymJ, 
tr. 1777, h. 258. 

WHISTLING TEAL, a. This in 

Jerdon is given as Dendrocygna, Atmtree 
of Sykes. Latin names given to birds 
and beasts might at least fulfil one 
object of Latin names, in being in¬ 
telligible and pronounceable by foreign 
nations. We nave seldom met with a 
more barbarous combination of im¬ 
possible words than this. A numerous 
Bock of these whistlers is sometimes 
seen in Bengal sitting in a tree, a 
curious habit for ducks. 

WHITE ANTS. Bee ANTS, WHITE. 

W HITE JACKET, s. The old 
custom in the hot weather, in the 
family at at bachelor parties, wee to 
wear this - at dinner; asm one or more 
dozens of white jackets were a regular 
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item in an Indian outfit. They are 
now, we believe, altogether, ana for 
many years obsolete. [They certainly 
came again into common use some 20 
years ago.] But though one reads 
under every generation of British 
India that they had gone out of use, 
they did actually survive to the 
middle of the last century, for I can 
remember a white-jacket dinner in 
Fort William in 1849. [The late Mr. 
Bridgman of Gorakhpur, whose recol¬ 
lection of India dated from the earlier 
part of the last century told me that 
in his younger days the rule at Cal¬ 
cutta was that the guest always arrived 
at his host’s house m the full evening- 
dress of the time, on which his host 
meeting him at the door expressed his 
regret that he had not chosen a cooler 
dress; on which the guest’s Bearer 
always, as if by accident, appeared 
from round the corner with a nankeen 
jacket, which was then and there put 
on. But it would have been opposed 
to etiquette for the guest to appear in 
such a dress without express invitation.] 

1803.—“It was formerly the fashion for 
gentlemen to dress in white jackets on all 
occasions, which were well suited to the 
countary, but being thought too much an 
undress for public occasions, they are now 
laid aside for English cloth.”— Ld. Valentin. 
1.240. 

[o. 1848.—“. ... a white jacket being 
evening dress for a dinnor-party. . . 
Bemcastle, Voyage to China, including a Visit 
to the Bombay Pres. i. 93.] 

WINTER, a. This term is con¬ 
stantly applied by the old writers to 
the rainy season , a usage now quite un¬ 
known to Anglo-Indians. It may have 
originated in the fact that winter is in 
many parts of the Mediterranean coast 
so frequently a season of rain, whilst 
rain is rare in summer. Compare the 
fact that shitd in Arabic is indifferently 
‘winter/or ‘rain’; the winter season 
being the rainy season. Shitd is the 
same word that appears in Canticles ii. 
11; “The winter (sethdv) is past, the 
rain is over and gone.” 

(513. —“And so they set out, and they 
arrived at Burnt ((him de) in May, when 
the winter had already begun, so they went 
into winter-quarters { polo out eneemarOo), 
and in September, when toe winter was 
over, they want to Qua in two foists and 
other vessels, and in one of these was the 
gaada (rhinoceros), the eight of which 
made a great com motion when landed at 
Goo. . . . w — Correa, H. 873. 


1663.—“A. , . . In what time of the year 
does this disease (morn, Mort-de-omen) 
mostly occur! 

“O. ... It occurs mostly in Juno and 
July (which is the winter-time in this 
country). . . ."—Oarcia, t. 76y. 

o. 1667. — “Da Beseneger a Goa sono 
d'estate otto gioraato di vioggio: ma noi lo 
facossimo di mozo l’inverno, il meso de 
Luglio. ”—Cesare Federici, in Bamusio, iii. 

1683. — “II uerno in questo paese h il 
Mnggio, Giuguo, Luglio e Agosto, e il resto 
dell’ anuo b state. Ma beno b da notore 
che qui la stagione n<3 si pub chiamar uemo 
riapetto al freddo, che n5 vi regna mai, 
mb solo per cagione do' vonti, o delle gran 
pioggie. . . .”— Oasjm.ro Ballti, t. 67v. 

1684, —“Koto that the Citie of Goa is 
the principall place of all the Oriental India, 
and the winter thus beginnoth the 15 of 
May, with very great raine.”— Barret, in 
Hail. ii. 413. 

[1592.—See under PENANG.] 

1610. — “The Winter hoere lieginncth 
about the first of lime and duroth till the 
twentieth of September, but not with con- 
tinuall rain os as at Goa, but for some sixu 
or seuen dayes every change and full, with 
much wind, thunder and raino.”— Finch, in 
Pvrchas, i. 423. 

c. 1610. —"LTtyver commence nu mois 
d’Avril, et dure six mois ."—Pyrnrd de Luial, 
i. 78: [Hak. Soc. i. 104, and see i. 64, ii. 34]. 

1643.—“. . . des G&liottes (qui fcortont 
tous les ans pour faire la guerre aux Mala- 
bares . . . et cela cst enuiron la May- 
Septembre, lore quo leur hyuer est passl. 

. . — Moofhef, 347. 

1653.—“ Dans les lndos il y a deux Estes 
et deux Byuers, ou pour raieux dire vu 
Priniemps perpetuel, parce que les arbres 
y sont tousiours verds: Le premier Estd 
commance au mois de Mans, et finit au 
mois de May, que est la commencement de 
Hiyuer de pluye, qui continue iusques en 
Septembre pleuuant incessament ces quatro 
mois, en sorte que les Karauones, ny les 
Patmars (see PATTAMAB, a) ne vont no 
viennent: i’ay estd quaranto iours sans 
pouuoir sortir de la rnaison. . . . Le second 
Est4 est depuis Octobre iusques en De- 
combro, au quel mois il commance h faire 
froid . . . ce froid est le second Hyuer qui 
finit au mois de Mars."—De la Boullaye-le- 
Oous, ed. 1657, p. 244-246. 

1666.—“L’Hyver se sait sentfr. El com¬ 
ments en Juin per quantity de pluies et de 
tonneres.”— Threenot, v. 311. 

1678.—“. . . In Winter (when they 
rarely stir) they have a Mnmjama, or Wax 
Cloth to throw over it. . . ."— Fryer, 410. 

1691.—“In or& Occidental!, quae Mata- 
barorum est, hytms & mense April! in 
Septembrem usque dominatur; in Httore 
verb Orientali, quod Holland! he left tout 
flJhffromanhtl, Oram CoromandeUae vocant 
trans illos monte*, in iisdem latitudinis 
gmdibus, oontrarifi planb modft k 8ept*#brl 
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tuque ad Aprilem hyemem habent .”—Iobi 
Ltudofi, ad suam Historian! Oommentarius, 
101 . 

1770. — “The mare breadth of these 
mountains divides summer from winter, 
that is to say, the season of fine weather 
from the rainy ... all that is meant by 
Winter in India is the time of the year 
when the clouds . . . are driven violently 
by the winds against the mountains.” Ac.— 
Jtaynal, tr. 1777, i. 34. 


WOOD-APPLE, s. [According to 
the Madron Gloss, also known as Curd 
Fruit, Monkey Fruit , and Elephant 
Apple, because it is like an elephant’s 
skin.] A wild fruit of the N.O. 
Aurantiaceae growing in all the drier 
parts of India ( Feronia elejjhantum, 
Correa). It is somewhat like the hel 
(see BAEL) but with a still harder 
shell, ana possesses some of its 
medicinal virtue. In the native phar¬ 
macopoeia it is sometimes substituted 
(Moodeen Hherif, [Watt, Iicon. Diet. iii. 
324 seqq.). Bnenanan-Hamilton calls 
it the Kot-bel (Kathbel ), (Eastern India, 
ii. 787)]. 

1875.— “Once upon a time it was an¬ 
nounced that the JPddshdh was about to 
pass through a certain remote village of 
Upper India. And the village heads gathered 
in panch&yat to consider what offering they 
could present on such an unexampled occa¬ 
sion. Two products only of the village 
lands were deemed fit to serve as nazrrtna. 
One was the custard-apple, the other was 
the wood-apple ... a wild fruit with a 
very bard snelly rind, something like a 
large lemon o; small citron converted into 
wood. After many pros and cons, the cus¬ 
tard-apple carried the day, and the village 
elders accordingly, when the king appeared, 
made sal&n, and presented a large basket 
of custard-apples. His Majesty did not 
accept the offering graciously, but with 
much abusive language at being stopped to 
receive such trash, pelted the simpletons 
with their offering, till the whole basketful 
had been squashed upon their venerable 
heads. They retired, nbashed indeed, but 
devoutly thanking heaven that the offering 
had not been of wood-apples I " — Some Un¬ 
scientific Notes on tie History of Plants (by 
H. Y.) in Qeog. Mag., 1875, pp. 49-50. The 
story was heard many years ago from 
Major William Yale, for whom see under 

tobacco. 

WOOD-OIL, or GUBJTJN OIL, s. 

Bong.— H. gaijan. A thin balsam oil 
drawn from a great forest tree (N.O. 
Dipteroearpeae) Dipterocarpus turbin - 
otus, Gaertn.. and from several other 
species of Dipt., which are among the 
finest trees of Transgangetic India. 
Trees of this N.O. abound also m the 
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Malay Archipelago, whilst almost un¬ 
known in other parts of the' world. 
The celebrated Borneo camphor is the 
product of one such tree, ana the SAUl- 
wood of India of another. Much 
wood-oil is exported from the Burmese 
provinces, the Malay Peninsula, and 
Siam. It is much used in the East as 
a natural varnish and preservative of 
timber; and in Indian hospitals it is 
employed as a substitute for copoiva, 
and as a remedy for leprosy ( Hanbury 
<f; Flikhitjer, Watt, Econ. Diet. iii. 167 
miq.). The first mention we know of 
is c/1759 in Dalrymple’s Or. Repertory 
in a list of Burma products (i. 109). 

WOOLOCK, OOLOOK, s. [Platts 

in his Hind. Did. gives uldq, uldk, as 
Turkish, meaning ‘a kind of small 
boat.' Mr. Grierson ( Bihar Peasant 
Life, 42), among the larger kinds of 
boats, gives uldnk, “ which has a long 
narrow bow overhanging the water in 
front.” Both he and Mr. Grant (Rural 
Life in Bengal, 25) give drawings of 
this boot, ana the latter writes: “First 
we have the bulky Ooldk, or baggage 
boat of Bengal, sometimes as gigantic 
as the Putelee (see PATTELLO), and 
used for much the same purposes. 
This last-named vessel is a clinker- 
built boat—that is having the planks 
overlapping each other, like those in a 
London wherry ; whereas in the round 
smooth-sided oolak and most country 
boats, they are laid edge to edge, and 
fastened with iron clamps, having the 
appearance of being stitched.”] 

1679. — “Messrs. Vincent” (Ac.) . , , 
“met the Agent (on the Hoogly R.) in 
Budgoroes and Oolankes.” —Fort St. Oeo, 
Oonsns., Sept. 14. In Notes and Bxts,, 
Madras, 1871. 

[1683.—“. . . 10 mocks for Souldiere, 
etc.”— Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soe. i. 76. 

[1760.-“20 Hoolucks 6 Oars at 28 Ra. 
per month.”—In Lang, 227.] 

1764.— “Then the Manjees went after 
him in a wollock to look after him."—/Wd. 
383. 

1781. — “ The same day will bo sold a 
twenty-oar’d Wollock-built Budgerow. . . 

— India Oaxettt, April 14, 

1799.—“We saw not leu than 200 large 
boats at the different quays, which on an 
average might be reckoned aaeh at 60 tons 
burthen, all provided with good rs^&vand 
masted after tbs country manner. They 
seemed much better constructed than the 
unwieldy wullooka of Bengal.”— Symat, 
Ata, 233. 
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WOON, a, Barm, town, ‘a governor 
or officer of administration*; literally 
4 a burden,’ hence presumably tbe 
4 Bearer of the Burden.’ Of this there 
are various well-known compounds, e.g. : 

Woon-gyee, t'.c. ' Wun-gyV or Great 
Minister, a member of the High 
Council of State or Cabinet, called 
the Hlot-dau (see LOTOO). 

Woon-donk, i.e. Wun-da.uk, lit. 'the 
prop of the Wuit '; a sort of Adlatus, 
or Minister of an inferior class. We 
have recently seen a Burmese envoy 
to the French Government designated 
os “ M. Woondouk.” 

Atwen-wun, Minister of the Interior 
(of the Court) or Household. 

Myo-wuxt, Provincial Governor {May- 
worn of Symes). 

Ye-wun, * Water-Governor,* formerly 
Deputy of the Myo-wun of the Pr. of 
Pegu {Ray -kook of Symes). 

A&aok-wun, Collector of Customs 
{Akawoon of Symes). 

WOOEDY MAJOB, s. The title 
of a native adjutant in regiments of 
Indian Irregular Cavalry. Both the 
rationale of the compound title, and 
the etymology of ward! , are obscuie. 
Platts gives Hind, wardi or urdi, 
4 uniform of a soldier, badge or dress 
of office,* as tbe first part of the com¬ 
pound, with a questionable Skt. ety¬ 
mology, vtruda, ‘crying, proclaiming, 
a panegyric.* .But there is also Ar. 
i trirdy 'a flight of birds,* and then also 
4 a troop or squadron,’ which is perhaps 
as probable. [Others, again, as many 
military titles have come from 6. 
India, connect it with Can. varadi, 
4 news, an order.'] 

[1784.—“. . . We made the wuiriee 
WOlUh acquainted with the circumstance. 
» . , "—Forrest, Bombay Letter*, ii. 828. 

[1881. — “The senior Resaaldsr (native 
captain) and the Woordie Major (native 
adjutant) . . . reported that tbe sepoys 
were trying to tamper with his men.” — 
Ctm-Brmone, Punjab and Delhi, i. 120.] 

WOOTZ, s. This is on odd name 
which has attached itself in books to 
the so-called 4 natural steel * of S. India, 
made especially in Salem, and in some 
pagts of Mysore. It is prepared from 
small bits of malleable iron (made 
from magnetic ore) which are racked 
in crucibles with pieces of a particular 
wood (Ohetia ttunculataXona covered 
with leaves and olay. The word first 

-a m a paper lead before the 

Sootefcy, done 11, 1796, called s 
“intents and observation* to in¬ 



vestigate the nature of a kind of Steel, 
manufactured at Bombay, and there- 
called Woota ... by George Pearson, 
M.D.” This paper is quoted below. 

The Word has never since been re¬ 
cognised as the name of steel in any 
language, and it would seem to have 
originated in some clerical error, or 
misreading, very possibly for wook, re¬ 
presenting the uanarese ukku (pron. 
vmkku) ‘steel.’ Another suggestion 
has been made by Dr. £dward Balfour. 
He states that uehcha and rdcha (Hind- 
uiicha-nicha , in reality for 'high’and 
‘low’) are used in Canarese speaking 
districts to denote superior and inferior 
descriptions of an article, and supposes 
that woota may have been a misunder¬ 
standing of uehcha, ‘of superior quality/ 
The former suggestion seems to us pre¬ 
ferable. [The Madras Gloss, gives as 
local names of steel, Can. nwen, Tel. 
ukku, Tam. and Malayal. urukku , and 
derives wootz from Skt. ucca, whence 
comes 11. undhd.] 

The article was no doubt the famous 
‘Indian Steel,’ the alSypen ’IrMrdt cat 
ffrbfjLUfM of the Periplus, the material 
of the Indian swords celebrated in 
many an Arabic poem, tbe alhinde of 
old Spanish, the hundvjdni of tbe 
Persian traders, ondantqne of Marco 
Polo, the iron exported by the Portu¬ 
guese in the ItSfcn century from Bati- 
calk (see BATCUL) in Canara and other- 
parts (see Correa passim ). In a letter 
of the King to the Goa Government 
in 1591 he animadverts on the great 
amount of iron and steel permitted to 
be expoited from Chaul, for sale on 
the African coast and to tbe Turks in 
the Bed Sea (Archiv. Port. Orient ., Paso. 
3, 318). 

1795. — “Dr. Scott, of Bombay, In a 
letter to the President, acquainted him 
that he had sent over specimens of a sub¬ 
stance known by the name of Woots; 
which is considered to be a kind at steel, 
and ia in high esteem among the Indiana. 
— Phil. Trans, for 1795, Pt. ii. p. 822. 

[1814.—See an acoount of wools, in 
Hey Tie's Tract*, 862 *eqq.] 

1841. — “The cakes of steel are called 
Woots ; they differ Materially in quality, 
according to the nature of the ore, but are 
generally very good steel, and are sent into 
Persia and Turkey. ... It may be ren¬ 
dered self-evident that the figure or pattern 
(of Damascus steel) so long sought after 
exists in the cakes of Wools, and only 
requires to be produced by the action of 
dilated arid* ... It is therefore highly 
probable that the ancient blade* faff we* 
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masons) were made of this steel.”—H't'/it'a- ] 
-ton, Engines <rf War, pp. 203-206. 

1864. — “ Damascus was long celebrated 
for tiie manufacture of its sword blades, 
which it has been conjectured were made 
from the wools of India.’’—Percy’s Metal¬ 
lurgy, Iron, and Steel, 860. 

WHITER, a. 

(ft). The rank and style of the junior 
grade of covenanted civil servants of 
the E.I. Company. Technically it 
has been obsolete since the abolition 
of the old grades in 1833. The term 
no doubt originally described the duty 
of these young men; they weic the 
clerks of the factories. 

(b). A copying clerk in an olfice, 
native or European. 

a.— 

1673.—"The whole Mass of the Com¬ 
pany’s Servants may bo comprehended in 
those Classes, viz., Met chants, Factors, and 
Writers.”— Fryer, 84. 

(1675-6.—See under FACTOR.] 

1676. —"There are some of the Writers 
who by their lives are not a little scan¬ 
dalous.”— lettei /torn a Chaplain, m Wheelrr, 
i 64. 

1683. — " Mr. Richard More, one that 
came out a Writer on y* Herbert, left this 
World for a better. Y« Lord prepare us 
all to follow him ! ”— Hedges, Diary, Aug. 
22; [Hak. Soc. i. 105]. 

1747.—"82. Mr. Robsrt Cltvk, Writer 
in the Service, being of a Martial Disposi¬ 
tion, and having acted as a Volunteer in 
our late Engagements, We have granted 
him an Ensign’s Commission, upon his Ap¬ 
plication for the same.’’—Letter from the 
Council at It. St. David to the Honble. 
Court of Directors, dd. 2d. May, 1747 (MS. 
in India Office). 

1768.— “As we are sensible that our 
junior servants of the rank of Writers at 


a footing as elsewhere, we do hereby direct 
that the future appointments to a Writer 
for salary, diet money, and all allowances 
whatever, be 400 Rupees per annum, which 
mark of our favour and attention, properly 
attended to, must prevent their reflections 
on what wo shall further order in regard 
to them as having any other object or 
foundation than weir particular interest 
aud happiness. Court*s letter, March 8, in 


long, 129. (The 'further order’ is the 
prohibition of palankins, Ac.—see PALAN - 
KEBN.) 

c. 1760. —"It was in the station of a 
covenant servant and writer, to the East 
India Company, that in the month of 
March, 175$ I embarked."—<7row, i. 1. 

1762. — " We me well assured that one 
reat reason of the Writer* neglecting the 

maf 


trade. ... We therefore positively order 
that none of the Writers on. your establish¬ 
ment have the benefit or liberty of BusScks 
(see DUSTUCK) until the times of M 
respective wnterships are expired, and (hey 
commence Factors, with this exception. 
. . .”— Court’s Letter, Dec. 17, in long, 287* 

1765. — " Having obtained the appoint¬ 
ment of a Writer in the East India Com¬ 
pany’s service at Bombay, I embarked with 
14 other passengers . . . before I had 
attained my sixteenth year.”— Forbes, Or. 
Mem. i. 5; [2nd ed, i. 1]. 

1769.—“The Writers of Madras are ex¬ 
ceedingly proud, and have the knack of 
forgetting their old acquaintances."— Id. 
Teiyumimth, Menu i. 20. 

1788.—" In the first place all the persons 
who go abroad in the Company's civil 
service, enter as clerks in the counting- 
house, and are called by a name to corre¬ 
spond with it, Writers. In that condition 
they are obliged to serve five years," — 
Jhirle. S)>ee(k on Hastings' Impeachment, 
Feb. 1788. In Waits, vu. 292. 


1764 .— 11 Resolutions and orders .—That no 
Moonshee, Linguist, Banian (see BAN¬ 
YAN), or Writer be allowed to any officer 
except the Commander-m-Chief and the 
commanders of detachments. . . .’’—Ft. 
William Consult. In long, 382. 

[I860.—"Following him are the kr&neea 
(see CRANNY), or writers, on salaries 
varying, according to their duties and 
abilities, from five to thirty roopeea,” — 
Giant, Rural L. in Bengal, 138-9.] 

* 

WUG, s. We give this Beluch word 
for loot on the high authority quoted. 
[On this Mr. M. L. Dames write*: 
"This is not, strictly speaking, a 
Balochi word, but Sindnl, in the fona 
wag or wagu. The Balochi word is bag, 
but I cannot say for certain whether 
it is borrowed from Sindh! by Balochi, 
or vice vmd. The meaning, however, 
is not loot, but 'a herd of camels.’ It 
is probable that on the occasion re¬ 
ferred to the loot consisted of a herd 
of camels, and this would easily give 
rise to the idea that the word meant 
loot. It is one of the commonest forma 
of plunder in those regions, and I have 
often heard Balochis, when narrating 
their raids, describe how they had 
carried off a' bag.* ”} 

1845.—"In one hunt after wag, as the 
Beloochees oall plunder, 200 of thabbeeUtL 



as I suppose the world cannot match for 
ravines, except in places where it is topee- 
rible to march at «ll. w — letter grf SicO. 
Napier, in Lift, Hi, 298. , % 
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XERAFINE, XERAFIM, &c., s. 
Tl»e word in this form represents a 
silver coin formerly current at Goa 
and several other Eastern ports, in 
value spmewliat less than 1 m. 6>l. It 
varied in Portuguese currency from 
300 to 360 re is. But in this case as in 
so many others the term is a corrup¬ 
tion applied to a degenerated value. 
The original is the Arabic adirufi (see 
A8HRAFEE) (or sharifi, ‘ noble '—com¬ 
pare the medieval coin so called), 
which was applied properly to the 
gold dinar, but was also in India, and 
still is occasionally by natives, applied 
to the gold mohnr. Ashntfi for a gold 
dindr rvalue in gold about 11*. 6 d.) 
occurs frequently in the ‘ 1001 Nights,' 
as Dozy states, and he gives various 
other quotations of the word in 
different forms (pp. 353-354; [Burton, 
Ar. Nights, x. 160, 376]). Aigrrfin, the 
name of a coin once known in France, 
is according to Littre also a corrup¬ 
tion of ashraji. 

1498.—“And (the King of Calicut) said 
that they should tell the Captain that if he 
wished to go he must givo him 600 x&rifes, 
and that soon, and that this was the custom 
of that country, and of those who came 
thither. ’’—Itotei.ro de V. da (A 79. 

1610.—"When a now Sultan succeeds to 
the throne, one of his lords, who are called 
Amirra (Ameer), says to him: ‘Lord, I 
have been for so long a time your slave, 
give me Damascus, and I will give you 
100,000 or 200,000 teraphim of gold.’"— 
Varthema, 10. 

,, "Every Mameluke, great or little, 
hns for his pay six sardphi per mouth.”— 
Ibid. 13. 

,, “ Our captain sent for the superior 

of the said mosque, to whom he said : that 
be should show him the body of Nabi— 
this Nabi means the Prophet Mahomet 
— that he would give him 3000 seraphim 
of gold."— Ibid. 29. This one eccentric 
traveller gives thus three different forms. 

1613.—, . hunc regem Affonsus idem, 
urbe opuletissims et praecipuo emporio 
Araumo vi capto, quindfeoim millitl Berap- 
hinorff, oa eat anrea moneta ducatis equi- 
vatts annuft nobis tributariO offecerat.— 
Spistola Emmanuelu Regis, 2b. In the 
preceding the word seems to apply to the 
gold dinar. ^ 

1623.—" And by certain information of 
persons who. knew, the lasts . . . Antonio 
de Saldanba .... agreedwRh the said King 
Turnxa (TOrllfo'fe fih), . . « that the mia 
King t , . should pay to the King Oar 


lord 10,000 xarmflns more yearly . . . in 
’all 25,000 xaraiins. "—Tcmbo da India, Sub- 
sidios, 79. This is the gold mohnr. 

1540. — "This year there was such a. 
famine iif Choromandol, that it left nearly 
the whole land depopulated with the mor 
tality, and people ate their fellow men. 
Such a thing never won heard of on that 
Coast, where formerly thoro was such an 
abundance of rice, that in the port of 
Negapatam I have often seen more than 
700 sail take cargoes amounting to more 
than 20,000 tuoios (the moyo — 29.39bushels) 
of rice. . . . This year of famine the Portu¬ 
guese of the town of St. Thom€ did much 
good to the people, helping them with 
quantities of rice and millet, and coco-nuts 
and jngra (see JAGGERY), which they 
imported in their vessels from other parts, 
and sold in retail to the people at far lower 
prices than they could have got if they 
wished it; and some rich people caused 
quantities of rice to be boiled in their 
houses, and gave it boiled down in tho 
water to the people to drink, all for the 
love of God. . . . This famine lasted a 
whole year, and it spread to other parts, 
but was not so bad as in Chorqmandel. 
The King of Bisnagar, who was sovereign 
of that territory, hoard of the humanity and 
beneficence of the Portuguese to the peoplo 
of the country, and he was greatly pleased 
theroat, and sent an via (see OT.T.ATf) of 
thanks to the residents of S. Thom€. And 
this same year thero was such a scarcity of 
provisions iu the harbours of the Straits, 
that in Aden a load (>fardo) of rice fetched 
forty xarafls, each worth a eruzadu. . . — 

Correa, iv. 131-132. 

1598. — "The chief and most common 
money (at Goa) is called Pnrdauuo (Pardao) 
Xeraphln. It is of silver, but of small 
value. They strike it at Geo, and it ia 
marked on one side with the image of St. 
Sebastian, on the other with 3 or 4 arrows 
hi a sheaf. It is worth 3 testoons or 300 
Keys (Reas) of Portugal, more or less.”— 
Linsrhoten (from French od. 71); [Hak. Soc. 

i. 241, and compare i. 190; and see another 
version of the same passage under PAR¬ 
DAO]. 

1610. — “ Inprimis of SeraAns Robert, 
which be ten Rupias (Rupee) a piece, there 
are sixtia Leckes (Lack)." — Hawkins, in 
Purehas, i. 217. Here the gold moknr 
is meant. 

e. 1610.— "Lea places d’or sont oherafin? 
h vingt-cinq sols pifcee ."—Pgrard da Laval, 

ii. 40; [Hak. Soc. ii. 69, reading chexufi&s]. 

1653. —“ Monnoyes ctrttranlei A Goa. 

" Sequin de Venne . 24 tongues (Tanga) 

* * * * * 

Reals d’Espagne . 12 tongues. 

Abassis de Perse . 8 tanguea. 

Fardaux (Pardao) . 5 tangoes. 

Schertphi . 6 tangoes. 

Roupies (Rupee) du 
Mogol . . . 6 tangoes. 

Tongue . . .20 bonsseronque 

(Bndgxook).' 
De la BoaUayt^ls-Gom, 1657-, 680. 
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' c. 1675. — “ Cornu ... of Rajapore. 
Imaginary Coins. .The Paged (Pag oda) is 
8A Rupees. 48 Juttals (see JEETTJL) is one 
Paged. 10 and 4 Larees (Larin) is 1 Fagod. 
Zerapbln* % 1 Old Dollar. 

“ Coins and weights of Boznbnim. 8 
Larees is 1 Zeraptin. 80 Raies (Beat) 1 
Lareo. 1 Pice is 10 Raies. The Raies are 
imaginary. 

‘‘Coins and weights in Ooa. . . . The 
Crutado of gold, 12 Zeraphlns. The Zera- 
phin, 5 Tangoes-. The Tango (Tanga), 5 
Vinteens. The Vinteen, 15 Basrooks (Budg- 
rook), whereof 75 make a Tango. And 80 
Rett make a Tango."—Fryer , 206. 

1690.— dw. gr. 

“ The Gold St. Thoma . .2 & 

The Silv. Sherephene . . 7 4. ’ 

Tadle of Coins, in Oeington. 

1727.—“Their Soldiers Pay (at Goa) is 
very small and ill paid. They have hut 
six Xerapheens per Month, and two Suits 
of Calico, stript or checqnered, in a Year 
. . . and a Xerapheen is worth about 
sixteen Pence half Peny Ster." — A. Hamilton, 
i. 249; [cd. 1744, i. 252]. 

1760.—“You shall coin Gold and silver 
of equal weight and fineness with the Ash- 
refees (Aflhrafee) and Rupees of Moorshed- 
ahad, in the name of Calcutta.”— Xatcab's 
Perwannah for fCsUibt. of a Mint in Calcutta, 
in Long, 227. 

c. 1844.—“ Sahibs now are very different 
front what they once were. When I was a 
young man with an officer in the camp 
of lilt Llk Sahib (Lord Lake) the sahibs 
would give an ashra/i (Ashrafee), when now 
they think twioe before taking out a rupee." 
—Personal Reminiscences of tin old Khan- 
snma’s Conversation. Here tho gold mohur 
is meant. 

XERCJANSOR, n.p. This is a 
curious example of the manner in I 
which the Portuguese historians repre¬ 
sent Mahoimuedan names. Xercansor 
does really very fairly represent pho¬ 
netically the name of Sher Kluln Stir, 
the famous rival and displacer of 
Hiunayun, under the title of Sher 
Shah. 

c. 1538.—“ But the King of Bengal, seeing 
himself very powerful in the kingdom of 
the Patons, seized the king and took his 
ki ngdoin from him . . . and made Governor 
of the kingdom a great lord, a vassal of his, 
called Cotoxn, and then leaving everything 
in good order, returned to Bengal. The 
administrator Cotoxa took the field with a 
great array, having with him a Paten 
Captain called Xsreaasor, a valiant cavalier, 
much esteemed by all.”— Correa, ii. 719. 

The kingdom of the Fatana appears to be 
Behar, where various Afghan ohiefs tried to 
establish themselves after the conquest of 
Delhi by Baber. It would take more search 
U i«n it is worth to elucidate the story as 
told by Correa, butt see Elliot, hr. 838. 


Cotoxa (Koto sba] appears to be Rvtb Kh&n 
of the Mahommeoan historian there. 

Another curious example of Portuguese 
nomenclature is that gifts to the first 
Mahoinmedan king of Malacca by Barrc*, 
Xaquem Horsed (II. vi. 1), by Alboquerque 
Xaquendarxa (Comm. Pt. III. eh. 17). This 
name is rendered by Lassen’s ponderous 
lore into Skt. Sakanmhara, “ d, h. Besitser 
kriiftiger Besinnungen” (or “Possessor, of 
strong recollections.’’— Ind. Alt. iv. 546), 
whereas it is simply the Portuguese way 
of writing Sitandar Shdhl [So Linschoten 
(Hrk. Soc. ii. 183) writes Xatamas for Sh&Js 
Tamasp.]. For other examples, see Codo- 
vascam, Idaloan. 


y 


TABOO, s. ‘Pers. ydbu, which is 
perhaps a corruption of Ar. ya’bUb, de¬ 
fined by Johnson as ‘a swift and long 
horse.’ A nag such as we call 4 a 
galloway,* a large pony or small hardy 
Iiorse; the term in India is generally 
applied to a very useful class of 
animals brought from Afghanistan. 


[c. 1590.—“The fifth doss (y£bd horses) 
are bred in this country, but fall short in 
strength and size. Their performances also 
are mostly had. They are the offspring of 
Turki horses with an inferior breed.”— 
Ain, ed. Blochmann, i. 234.] 

1754.—“There are in tho highland coun¬ 
try of Kandahau and Cabul a small kind 
of horses called Taboos, which are very 
serviceable.”— Jlanuxiy, Travels, ii. 367. 

[1839.—“A very strong and useful breed 
of ponies, called Taobooa, is however reared, 
especially about Baumiaun. They are used 
to carry baggage, and can bear a great load, 
but do not stand a long continuance of hard 
work so well os mules."— Elphinslone. Cavbttl, 
ed. 1842, i. 189.] 


YAK, s. The Tilietan ox (Bos 
grunniens, L., Poephagus of Gray), be¬ 
longing to the Bisontine group of 
Bovinae. It is spoken of in Bogle’s 
Journal under the odd name of the 
“cow-tailed cow,” which is a literal 
sort of translation of the Bind, name 
chdori gdo, chdoris (see CHOWRY), hav- s, 
ing been usually called “ COW- tails w 
in the IBth century. (The usual 
native name for the beast in N. India 
is suragd’o, which comes from Ski 
surabhi, ‘pleasing.’] The name yajf 
does not appear in Button, who calls 
it the ‘ Tartarian cow,’ nor is it found. 
in the 3rd ed. of Tennant’s K.ttf Quad- 
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rupede (1793X though there is a fair 
account of the animal aa Bos qrunniena 
of Lin., and a poor engraving. Al¬ 
though the word occurs in Della 
Penna’a account of Tibet, written in 
1730, aa quoted below, its first appear¬ 
ance in print was, as far as we can 
ascertain, in Turner’s Mission to Tibet. 
It is the Tib. gYak, Jasche’s Diet. 
gyag. The auiiual is mentioned twice, 
though in a confused and inaccurate 
manner, by Aelian; and somewhat 
more correctly by Cosmas. Both have 
got the same fable about it. It is in 
medieval times described by Rnbruk. 
The domestic yak is in Tibet the 
ordinary beast of burden, and is much 
ridden. Its hair is woven into tents, 
and spun into ropes; its milk a staple 
of diet, and its dung of fuel. The 
wild yak is a magnificent animal, 
standing sometimes 18 hands high, 
and weighing 1600 to 1800 lbs., and 
multiplies to an astonishing extent 
on the high plateaux of Tibet. The 
use of the tame yak extends from the 
highlands of Khokaud to Kuku- 
khotan or Kwei-hwaching, near the 
great northern bend of the Yellow 
River. 


e. A.D. 250. — “ The Indians (at times) 
e&rry as presents to their King tame tigers, 
trained panthers, four-horned oryxes, and 
cattle of two different races, one kind of 
great swiftness, and another kind that are 
terribly wild, that kind of cattle from (the 
tails of) which they make fly-flaps. . . — 

Aelian, de Animalums, xv. cap. 14. 


Again: 

“ There is in India a grass-eating * animal, 
which is doable the suse of the horse, ana 
which has a very busby tail very block in 
colour.f The hairs of the tail are finer than 
human hair, and the Indian women set great 
store by its possession. . . . When it per¬ 
ceives mat it is on the point of being caught, 
it hides its tail in some thicket . . , and 
thinks that since its tail is not seen, it will 
not be regarded as of any value, for it knows 
that .the nil is the great object of fancy.”— 
Ibid. xri. 11. 


c. 545.—“This Wild Ox is a great beast 
of India, and from it is got the tiling called 
TmAo, with which officers in the field adorn 
their horses and pennons. They tell of this 
Beast that if its tail catches in a tree he 
will not bodge but stands stock-still, being 
horribly vexed at losing a single hair of its 
toil; so the natives come and cut bis tail off, 
— — 

.* Ibfltf&rot, wheniss no doubt Gray took his 
name for the genu. J rv 
t Thofo&fe .Aawlr brought for sale'art these at 
the teSil^Uausw mtu. The nil of the wild 
Y;dctobt»ek,Midoftoaehgr«ste?stse. - 


and then when he has lost it altogether, he 
makes his escape ."—Comas 

Bk, si* Tmoffit in «&, p. eUxiv 

[o. 1590.—In a list of things imported 
from the “northern mountains. irvtoOudk 
we have “tails of the Katas cow."-— ed, 
Jarrett, ii. 172; and see 280.] 

U30.—“Dopo di cho per circa 40 giorni 
di camino non sr trova piu abitazioni dicaSB, 
ma solo alcune tends con quantity di tnandre 
di Ink, ossiuno hovi polosi, pecore, cavatli. 

. . —Fra Omziudrfftt penaadi Kilti , Brets 
Kotina del Thibet (published by Klaproth in 
Jonrn. As. 2d. ser.) p. 17. 

1783.—“. . . on the opposite side sqw 
several of the black chowry - tailed cattle. 

. . . This very singular ana curious animal 
deserves a particular description. . . . The 
Yak of Tartary, called Soora Uoy in 
Hindostan. . . —Tamer's Embassy (pubri. 
1800), 185-6. [Sir H. Yulo identifies Suoin 
(Joy with Ch’dori (Mi; but, as will be soen 
above, the H. name is stnOgOo.] 

In the publication at the latter date ap¬ 
pears the excellent plate after Stubbs, called 
“ the Yak of Tartary," still the standard 
representation of the animal. [Also see 
Turner’s paper (1794) in the At. Res., London 
reprint of 1798, iv. 365 seijy.] 


Though the two following quota¬ 
tions from Abbe Hue do not contain 
the word yak, they are pictures by 
that clever artist which we can hardly 
omit to reproduce: 


1851.—“ Les hoeufs u long poilsdtaient de 
vdritables caricatures ; impossible de figurer 
rien de plus drfilo; ila marohaient les jambes 
dcartdes, et poitaient pdrablement un enorme 
systeme de stalactites, quf leur pendaient 
sous le ventre jusqu’h terre. Ces pauvres 
bates dtaient si informes et teltement re- 
couvertes de glayons qu'il semblait qu'on 
les eftt mis confire dans du sucre candi.”— 


Hue et Oabet, Souvenirs d'un Voyage, foe. ii. 


Hue et Uaoet, ems v 
201; [E.T. ii. 108] 


„ 1 Au moment oh nous poss&mes le 

Mouroni Oussou but la glace, un spectacle 
asses bitarre s’offrit h nos yeux. Dejk nous 
avious remarqud de loin . . . des obieta in- 
formes et noirtitres ranges en file en troven 
de ce grand fleuve. . . . Cn fnt seulement 
quand nous ftimes tout pres, que nous 
p times reconnoitre plus de 60 boms aau- 
vages inernstds dans la glace. 11s avaient 
voulu, sans doute, traverser le fleuve k la 
nage, an moment de la ooncrtfticndes eaux, et 
ils a’4taient trouv^s pria par les glaqcms sans 
avoir la force de s*en dlbarrasser et de con¬ 
tinuer leur route. Lear belle tAte, sur- 
raontde de grnndes comes, dtait encore k: 
dficonvert; nw to reste du oqrpe &ait 
pris dans to glace, qni dtsit si banepuMnte 
qu’on pouvait disti owner faoilemOnfc to 
position de oes iiapmaantoe btites ;on edit 
dit qu’ellcs dteiant encore k nager. 3Uto 
ftiglee et lee oorbeaux lew avaient, arracbl 
toe yeux."—/Wf. ii. 219; [K.T. iL Ufr m 
and for a farther account of the anhnal see 
IL 81J. . 
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YAJfc a. Thia general name in 

Bngiiife of the large edible tuber 

Diotcorea seem# to be a corruption of 
the name used in the W. Indies at 
the time of the discovery. [Mr. Platt 
{9 ser. N. A Q. v. 226 teq.) suggests 
that the original form was nyam or 
nyami, in the sense of ‘food,’ nyami 
meaning ‘to eat’ in the Fulah language 
of Senegal. The cannibal Nyam- 
Nyams, of whom Miss Kingsley gives 
an account (Travels in W, Africa, 830 
eeq.) appear to take their name from 
the same word.] 

1600.— “There are great store of Ialamaa 
growing m Guinea, in great fields.”—^wr- 
chiu, ii. 057. 

1613.—“. . . Moreover it produces great 
abundance of inhames, or large subterranean 
tubers, of which there are many kinds, like 
the ccanottes of America, and these iniuann 
1 >oiled or roasted serve in place of bread."— 
<Jodinkodr Bredta, 19. 

1784.— 

“ In meagre lands 
'Tis known the 7am will ne’er to bigness 
swell." Giaxnger , Bk. i. 


z 


ZABITA, s. Hind, from Ar. zdbitd. 
An exact rule, a canon, but in the 
following it seems to be used for a 
tariff of assessment: 


1799.—“I have established the Zabeta 
ior the shops in the Fort as fixed by Macleod. 
It is to be paid annually.”— Wellington, i. 49. 

ZAMOBIN, s. The title for many 
centuries of the Hindu sovereign of 
Calicut and the country round. The 
word is Malayal. SdmiUin, Sdmari, 
Tdmdtiri, Tdm&ri, a tadbkava (or ver¬ 
nacular modification) of Skt. Sd- 
mundri, ‘the Sea-King.’ (See also 
Wilton, Mackenzie MBS. i. xcvii.l 
[Mr. Logan ( Malabar, iii. Gloss. s.v.) 
suggests that the title Samudri is a 
translation of the Baja’s ancient 

H f-1. ..*1 _£ Pmmmm/aLLasi 

and 

-- —-- recently 

become familiar in reference to the 
curious custom by which the Zamorin 
Was attacked by one of the candidates 
ior his throne (see the account by 
A Hamilton (eH 1744, i. 309 eeq. 
Pinkerton, viii, 374) quoted by Mr. 
3 Q 



Frazer (Golden Bough, 2nd ed. ii 14 

«*.).] 

o. 1348.—“The sultan is % Kafir called 
the 8lmarl. . . . When the time of our 
departure for China came, the sultan, the 
Stmaxi equipped for us one of tike 18 junks 
which were lying in the port at CaKesit."— 
Ibn Batata, iv. 89-94. 

1442.—“! saw a man with his body naked 
like the rest of the Hindus. The sovereign 
of this city (Calicut) bean the title of 
Blmari. When he dies it is hie sister's son 
who succeeds him. "—A bdurracsOi, in India 
in the XVth. Cent. 17. 

1498.—“ First Calicut whither we went. 

. . . The King whom they call Gamolim (for 
(Samorim) can muster 100,000 men for war, 
with the contingents that he receives, his 
own authority extending to very few.”— 
Rotnro de Vateo da Gama. 

1510.—“Now I will speak of the King 
here in Calicut, because he is the most im¬ 
portant King of all those before mentioned, 
and is called Sammy, which in the Pagan 
language means God on earth.”— Varthema, 
134. The traveller confounds the word with 
tamburdn, which docs mean * Lord.’ [Forbes 
(see below) makes the name mistake.] 

1516 .—" This city of Calicut is very huge. 

. . . This King became greater and more 
powerful than all the others: he took the 
name of Zomodri, which is a point of honour 
above all other Kings.”— Barbosa, 103. 

[1552.—“ B&marao.” See under CELE¬ 
BES.] 

1553.—“ The most powerful Prince of this 
Malebar was the King of Calecut, who par 
excellence was called CamaxU, which among 
them is as among us the title Emperor."— 
Barrot, I. iv. 7. 

[1554.—Speaking of the Holucoaa, “ Cam- 
arao, which in their language means Ad¬ 
miral.”— Caslankeda, Bk. vi. ch. 66.] 

,, “ I wrote him a letter to tell him 

. . . that please God, in a short time the 
imperial fleet would come from Egypt to the 
Bimaxi, and deliver the oountry from the 
hands of the infidels ."—Sidi ’AH, p. 83. 
[Vambdry, who in bis translation betrays a 
remarkable ignorance of Indian geography, 
speaks (p. 24) of “Samiri, the ruler of 
Calcutta, by which he means Calicut.”] 

1663.—“ And when the King of Caleout 
(who has for title Bamorim or Emperor) 
besieged Cochin. • . .”— Garcia, f. 68 b. 

1572.— 

“ Sentedo o Gama junto ao rico lei to 

Os teus mais affastadoa, prompt? am vista 

Estava o Bam mi no trajo, e gey Is 

Da gents, nunea dan tea dells vista.” 

CamHet, vK. 99. 

By Burton: 

“ When near that splendid couch took plant 
the guest 

and others further off, prompt glance and 
keen 

the Bamcrin oast on folk whose gash and 
(fit 

were like to nothing ha had ever seen.” 
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1616.—Under this year there ia a note of 
a Letter from Undereooon-Cheete the Great 
Samaria or K. of Calicut to K. James.— 
Saintbvry, i. 462. 

1678.—“ Indeed- it is pleasantly situated 
under trees, and it is the Holy See of their 
Zamarhln or Pope."— Fryer, 62. 

1781.—“Their (the Christians') hereditary 
privileges were respeoted by the Zamorin 
nimself.”— Gibbon, oh. xlvii. 

1786. —A letter of Tippoo’s applies the 
term to a tribe or class, speaking of 1 2000 
Sanuniee ’; who are these t— Select Letters, 
274. 

1787. —“The Zamorin is the only ancient 
sovereign in the South of India."— T. Mnn.ro, 
in Life, i. 69. 

1810.—“On our way we saw one of the 
Zamorim’s houses, but he was absent at a 
more favoured residence of Paniany.”— 
Maria Graham, 110. 

[1814.—“The King of Calicut was, in the 
Malabar language, called Samory, or Zamo- 
rine, that is to say, God on the earth."— 
Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. i. 263. See quota¬ 
tion above from Varthema.] 

„ “. . . nor did the conqueror 

(Hyder Ali) take any notice of the Zamo- 
riae’a complaints and supplications. The 
unfortunate prince, after fasting three days, 
and finding all remonstrance vain, set fire to 
his palace, and was burned, with some of 
his women and their brahmins.”— Ibtd. iv. 
207-8; [2nd ed. ii. 477]. This was a case of 
Traga. 

[1900.—“The Zamorin of Calicut who 
succeeded to the gadi (Guddy) three months 
ago, has died.”— Pioneer Mail, April 13. 

ZANZIBAR, n.p. This name was 
originally general, and applied widely j 
to ute East African coast, at least south 
of the River Jubb, and as far as the 
Arab traffic extended. But it was 
also specifically applied to the island 
on which the Sultan of Zanzibar now 
lives (and to which we now generally 
restrict the name); and this was the 
case at least since the 15th century, as 
we Bee from the Roteiro. The rers. 
Zangt-bdr, 4 Region of the Blacks,’ was 
known to the ancients in the form 
Zingis (Ptolemy, i. 17, 9; iv. 7, 11) and 
Zingium. The Arab softening of the 
g made the name into Zartjutdr, and 
this the Portuguese made into Zanzibar. 

o. 646—“And those who navigate the 
Indian Sea are aware that Etnglmw, as it 
is called, lies beyond the country where 
the incense grows, which is called Barbary.” 
—CMmas, in Oathay, Ac., clxvii. 

e. 940.—“The land of the Zuj begins at 
the channel issuing from the Upper Nile" 
(by this the Jubb seems meant) “and extends 
to the country of Saftla ana of the Wak- 
wak.”-J/V*fl, PraSiesd’Or, iH. 7. 


o. 1190.—Alexander having eaten what 
was pretended to be the bead of a black 
oaptivesays: 

“. . . I have never eaten better food than 
this! 

Since a man of Zaag is in eating so 
beart-attraoting, 

To eat any other roast meat to me is 
not agreeable! ” 

Sikandar-N&mak of Nizdml, by 
Wilberforce Clarke, p. 104. 

1298.—“ Zangblbar is a great and noble 
Island, with a compass of some 2000 miles. 
The people ... are all black, and go 
stark naked, with only a little covering for 
decency. Their hair is as black as pepper, 
and so frizzly that even with water you 
can scarcely straighten it," Ac., Ac.— Marco 
Polo, ii. 215. Marco Polo regards the coast 
of Zanzibar as belonging to a great island 
like Madagascar. 

1440.—“Kalikut is a very safe haven 
. . . where one finds in abundance the 
precious objects brought from maritime 
countries, especially from Habshah (see 
HUB8HEE, ABYSSINIA), Zlrbad, and 
Zanzibar.” Abdurrazzik, in Not. et Exts., 
xiv. 436. 

1498.—“And when the morning came, 

1 we found we had arrived at a very great 
island called J&mgiber, peopled with many 
Moors, and standing good ten leagues from 
the coast."— Roteiro, 105. 

1516.—“Between this island of San 
Lorenzo (i.r. Madagascar) and the conti¬ 
nent, not very far from it are three islands, 
which are called one Manila, another Zan¬ 
zibar, and the other Penda; these are in¬ 
habited by Moors; they are very fertile 
islands."— Barbosa, 14. 

1553.—“And from the streams of this 
river Quihmance towards the west, at far 
as the Cape of Currents, up to which the 
Moors of that co^st do navigate, all that 
region, and that still further west towards 
the Cape of Good Hope (as we call it), the 
Arabians and Persians of those parts call 
Zanguebar, and the inhabitants they call 
Zanguy.”— Barros, I. vni. 4. 

„ A few pages later we have “Isles 
of Pemba, Zanzibar, Monfia, Comoro,” show¬ 
ing apparently that a difference had grown 
up, at least among the Portuguese, dis¬ 
tinguishing Zanguebar the continental 
region from Zanzibar the Island. 

o. 1586. 

“ And with my power did march to Zauri* 
bar 

The western (sic) part of Afrio, where I 
view’d 

The Ethiopian Sea, rivers, and lakes....” 
Marlowe’s Taw bur fane the Greed, 
2d. part) i. 8. 

1592.—“ From hence we went for the Isle 
of Zanzibar on the coast of Melinde, where 
at wee stayed and wintered untill the be¬ 
ginning of February following.” — Henry 
May, in Hakl. iv. 53. 
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ZEBU, a. This whimsical name,! 
applied in zoological hooks, English as 
well as French, to the humped domestic 
ox (or Br&hnuny boll) of India, was 
taken by Buffon from the exhibitors 
of such a beast at a French fair, who 
perhaps invented the word, but who 
told him the beast had been brought 
from Africa, where it was called by 
that name. We have been able to 
discover no justification for this in 
African dialects, though our frien£ 
Mr. R. Oust has kindly made search, 
and sought information from other 
philologists on our account. Zebu 
passes, however, with most people 
as mi Indian word; thus Webster's 
Dictionary , says “Zebu, the native 
Indian name/' The only word at 
all like it that we can discover is 
zobo (q.v.) or zhobo, applied in the 
semi-Tibetan regions of the Himalaya 
to a useful hybrid, called in Ladak 
by the slightly modified form dsomo. 
In Jaschke’s Tibetan Dirt, we find 
“Zd-ba . ... 1. bump of a camel, zebu, 
etc.” This is curious, but, we should 
think, only one of those coincidences 
which we have had so often to notice. 

Isidore Geoffroy de St. Ililaiie, in 
bis work Acclirnatation et Domestication 
(tea Animaux Utiles , considers the ox 
and the zebu to be two distinct species. 
Both are figured on the Assyrian 
monuments, aud both on those of 
ancient Egypt. The humped ox also 
exists in Southern Persia, as Marco 
Polo mentions. Still, the great 
naturalist to whose work we have 
referred is hardly justified in the 
statement quoted below, that the 
“zelm” is common to “almost the 
whole of Asia” with a great part of 
Africa. [Mr. Blanford writes: “The 
origin of Bos indicus (sometimes called 
zebu by European naturalists) is un¬ 
known, but it was in all probability 
tropical or sub-tropical, and was re¬ 
garded by Blyth as probably African. 
No ancestral form has been discovered 
among Indian fossil bovines, which 
, . . comprise species allied to the 
gaur and buffalo ” (Mammalia, 483. 

o. 1772.—“We have seen this small 
hunobsd ox alive. ... It was shown at the 
fair in Pari* in 1752 (tic, but a transcript 
from the French edition of 1837 gives 17©) 
under the name of Zebu; which we have 
adopted to describe the animal by, for it is 
a particular breed of the ox, and not a 


species of the buffalo."— Bufon’t Hat. Mist.. 
E.T. 1807, viU. 18, 20; see also p. 38. 

1861.—“Nous savons done poeitivement 
qu'h une dpoque oh l’ocoident dtait encore 
convert de fortta, I’orient, dljh civiliad, poa- 
sddait dejh Is boeuf et le Zebu; et par eon- 
sequent e’est de 1’orient que ces animaux 
sent sortia, pour devenir, Tun (le boeuf) 
cosmopolite, l’autre commun h preeque 
touts l’Asie et k une grande partie de 
l'Afrique.”— Oeoffroy St. Hilaire (work above 
referred to, 4th ed. 1861). 

[1898.—“I have seen a herd of Zebras 
(nc) or Indian humped cattle, but cannot 
say where they are kept.”—In 9 ser. J. <£ Q. 
i. 468.] 

ZEDOABY, and ZERUMBET, sa. 

These are two aromatic roots, once 
famous in pharmacy and often coupled 
together. The former is often men¬ 
tioned in medieval literature. The 
former is Arabic- jadwdr, the latter 
Pers. zarambad. There seems some 
doubt about the scientific discrimina¬ 
tion of the two. Moodeen Sheriff says 
that Zedoary (Curcuma zedoaria) is Bold 
in most bazars under the name of ahbe- 
haldi , whilst jadvdr, or zhadvdr, is the 
bazar name of roots of varieties of 
non-poisonous aconites. There has 
been considerable confusion in the 
nomenclature of these drugs [see Watt, 
Econ. Diet, in 655, 670]. Dr. Roylc, 
in his most interesting discourse on 
the Antiquity of Htndco Medicine 
(p. 77), transcribes the following pre¬ 
scription of the physician Aetius, in 
which the name of Zedoary first ocours, 
along with many other Indian drugs: 

c. a.d. 540.—“Zador {t.«. tedoariae), galan- 
gae, ligustici, seselis, eardamomi, piperis 
longi, piperis albi, cinnamomi, zingiberis, 
seminis Smyrnii, caryophylli, phylli, sta- 
chyos, myrobalaiui, phu, coeti, aoordii, ail- 
phli vel laserpitii, rhei barbaric!, poeoniae ; 
ahi atiam arbons nucis visoum et paliurl 
semen, itemque aaxifragum ao caaiam ad- 
dunt; ex hia singulis stateres duos com- 
misceto. . , .” 

c. 1400.—“Canell aud satewule of prioe,* 
—Jt. of the Rose. 

1516.—“ In the Kingdom of Calicut there 
grows much pepper . . . and very much 
good ginger of the country, cardamoms, 
myrobolans of all kinds, bamboo canes, 
xerumba, zedoary, wild cinnamon.”— Bar- 
bota, 154. 

1563.—“... da sadosrla fax capitulo 
Avicena e de Zenu&bet; e iitQ ||a eba- 
mamos zedoaria, ohama AviopU^ jteftftiar, 
e o outre nome nfio Ihc set, softCM O j^U> 
ha senSo nas terras confine 4 ran* e cate 
geiduar e uma ewkrfaha de mtdto preqo* 
• ufio aohada aenfio nee mfioe dew tym db 
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ZEitlSDAR. 


GentiOS Ahmsmmxn jogUSS, 00 OQtlM I QUMtt 
ta Mourns chamam oaUndares."—Garcia, 
f. 216v-217. 

(1605.—“ Setweth/’ a oopyist's error for 
Ssteatt .— Birdioood, Pint Liter Book, 300.] 

ZBMXNDAB, s. Pen. zamln-ddr, 
landholder.’ One holding land on 
which he pays revenue to the Govern¬ 
ment direct, and not to any inter¬ 
mediate superior. In Bengal Proper 
the zemindars hold generally consider¬ 
able tracts, on a permanent settlement 
of the amount to be raid to Govern¬ 
ment In the N.W. Provinces there 
are often a meat many zemindars in a 
village, holding by a common settle¬ 
ment, periodically renewable. In the 
N.W. Provinces the rustic pronuncia¬ 
tion of the word zaminddr is hardly 
distinguishable from the ordinary 
Anglo-Indian pronunciation of jema¬ 
dar (see JEMADAR), and the form 
given to zamlnddr in early English 
records shows that this pronunciation 
prevailed in Bengal more than two 
centuries ago. 


Title to the English upon their paying to 
the Jamidax(a) One thousand Bnpeee far 
the same, it wee agreed that the Money 
should be paid, being the beet Money that 
ever was spent for so great a Privilege! 
but the Jemmidaris) making a great Nowe, 
being unwilling to put with their Oountrey 
. . . and finding them to continue in then’ 
averaeneas, notwithstanding the Prince had 
an officer upon them to bring them to a 


1688.—“Wo lay at Bogatchera, a very 
pleasant and delightful! Country, y* Oemi- 
dar invited ns ashore, and showed us Store 
of Dew, Peacocks, Sec., but it was not our 
good fortune to get any of them."—J5 fedges, 
Diary, April 11; [H&k. Soe. i. 77, also i. 
fid]. 

[1686.— 14 He has ordered downe 800 hone 
under the conduct of three Jemidars."—In 
ditto, II. lvi.] 

1697.—“Having tried all means with the 
Jamldar of the Country adjacent to us to 
lot us have the town of Do Calcutta at the 
usual Hire or Bent, rather than fail, having 
promised him | Part more than the Place 
at present brings him in, and all to no 
Purpose, he making frivolous and idle 
Objections, that he will not let us have 
any Pert of the Country in the Bight 
Honourable Company's name, but that we 
might have it to our use in any of the 
Natives Names; the Be&acm he gives for 
it is, that the Place will be wholly loot to 
him—that we are a Powerful People—and 
that he cannot be possessed of bis Country 
again when be seea Occasion — whereas 
he can take it from any of the Natives 
that rent any Part of his Country at his 
Pleasure. 

• • • * v 

October 81st, 1698. “The Prince having 
given us the three towns adjacent to our 
settlement, vis. Do Calcutta, Ohutmute, 
ami QeUnport, or more properly may be 
sell toe JmnmidaTship of the said towns, 
paying toe saw Beat to toe King as the 
JtUtfflai* have suOoeesivelv done, and at the 
eaflba-^toke ordering toe Jeamidar of toe 
said towns to make over their Bight and 


their title to the said towns, end give it 
upder their Hands in Writing, that they 
have made over the same to the Bight 
Honourable Company."— Ext of Conns, at 
Chuttanutte, toe 29th December (Printed for 
Parliament in 1788). 

In the preceding extracts the De prefixed 
to Calcutta is Pers. deh. ‘village/ or ‘ town¬ 
ship/ a common term in the language of 
Indian Revenue administration. An ‘Ex¬ 
planation of Terms' furnished by W. Hast¬ 
ings to the Fort William Council in 1789 
thus explains the word: 

“Deeh—the ancient limit* of any village 
or parish. Thus, ‘Deeh Caloutta means 
only that part which was originally in¬ 
habited. "-(In Long, p. 176.) 

1707-8.—In a “list of Men's Names, he., 
immediately in the Service of the Hou u ® 
Vnited Compy. in their Factory of Fort 
William, Bengal * * * 

New Co. 1707/8 

* * * * * 

Mr. William Bugden . . . Jemidar or 
• • rent gatherer. 

1718. * * 

Mr. Edward Page . . . Jemendar.” 

MS. Records in India Office. 

1762.—“ One of the articles of the Treaty 
with Meer Jaffier says the Company shall 
enjoy the Zemldaxy of the Lands from 
Caloutta down to Culpee. they paying what 
ia paid in the King’s Books. ” —Holograph 
(unpublished) Letter of Li. Clive, in India 
Office Records, dated Berkeley Square, Jan. 
21 . 

1776.—“The Countrey Jemitdan remote 
from Calcutta,. treat us frequently with 
great Insolenoe; and I waa obliged to re¬ 
treat with only an officer wad 17 Sepoys 
near 6 Miles in tbs face of 8 or 400 Borgun- 
dassss (see BUBKUNDAUZE), who fined 
toe Woods and Kept a straggling Fire all 
y. Way.” — MS. Ltm (f Mcgor James 
RenneU, dd. August 5. * 

1778.—“This avaricious disposition the 
English plied with p r ese n ts, which in 1696 
obtained his permission to purchase from 
the Zemindar, or Indian proprietor, the 
town of Bootanutty, Calcutta and Govind- 


pore." — Onus, ii. 


Govind- 


1809.—“It is impossible for a province 
to be in a more nourishing state: and I 
must, in a great degree, ettribote this to 
the total absence of aemlndax*." — LA* 
Valauia, i, 466. He mseos asminian at 
the Bengal description. 
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probable that the term Zand was 
originally applied to a commentary 
written In the same language as the 
A vesta itself, for in the Pahlavi trans¬ 
lations of the Yasna, a part of the 
Aveata, where the scriptures are men¬ 
tioned, A vesta and Zend are coupled 
together, as of equal authority, which 
could hardly have been the case if by 
Zend the translator meant his own 
work. No name for the language of 
the ancient scriptures has been found 
in the Parsi books; and A vesta itself 
has been adopted by scholars in 
speaking of the language. The frag¬ 
ments of these scriptures are written 
in two dialects of the Eastern Iranian, 
one, the more ancient, in which the 
Gdthas or hymns are written; and a 
liter one which was for many centuries 
the spoken and written language of 
Bactna. 

The word Zand, in Haug's view, 
may be referred to the root zan, ‘to 
know*; Skt. jnd, Gr, yvu, Lat. gno 
(as in agnosco, cognosce), so that its 
meaning is ‘knowledge.’ Prof. J. 
Oppert, on the other.hand, identifies 
it with old Pers. zannda, ‘prayer.’ 

Zendavesta is the name which has 
been by Europeans popularly applied 
to the books just spoken of as the 
Aveata. The term is undoubtedly an 
inversion, as, according to Haug, “the 
Pahlavi books always style them 
Avutdk va Zand (Avesta and Zend)” 
t.e. ‘ the Law with its traditional and 
authoritative explanation. Abasld , in 
the sense of law, occurs in the funeral 
inscription of Darius at Bebistun; and 
this seems now the most generally 
accepted origin of the term in its 
apphcatioi! to the Parsi sacred books. 
(This is not, however, the explanation 

S ’ven by Hang.) Thus, 1 Avesta and 
»nd' signify together ‘The Law and 
the Commentary.' 

The Avesta was originally much 
more extensive than the texts which 
now exist, which are only fragments. 
The Parsi tradition is that there were 
twenty-one books called Nodes, the 

S satar part of which were burnt by 
exander in his conquest of Persia; 
possibly true, as we know that 
Alexander did bum the palace at 
Pereepolis. Hie collection of frag¬ 
ments which remains, and is known as 
the Zsnd-avesta, is divided, in its usual 
torn, into two parts. I. The Avesta 
properly so called, containing (a) the 


Vendiddd, a compilation of religious 
laws and of mythical tales; (b) the 
Vispfrad, a collection of litanies for the 
sacrifice; and (c) the Ycum, composed 
of similar litanies and of 6 hymns or 
Gdthas in an old dialect.’ 1 II. The 
Khorda, or small, Avesta, composed of 
short prayers for recitation by the 
faithful at certain moments of the day, 
month, or year, and in presence of the 
different elements, with which certain 
other hymns and fragments are usually 
included. 

The term Zendavesta, though used, 
as we see below, by Lora in 1630, first 
became familiar in Europe through the 
labours of Anquetil du Perron, and 
his publication of 1771. [The Zend- 
Avesta haanow been translated in Sacred 
Books of the East , by J. Dartuesteter, 
L. H. Mills; Pahlavi Texts , by E. W. 
West.] 


c. 930.—"Zariidasht, the son of Aebim&m, 
. . . had brought to the Persians the book 
al-Baat&h in the old Farsi tongue. He 
gave a commentary this, which is the 
Zand, and to this commentary yet another 
explanation which was called Basand. . . ." 
— Afaf'Hdl, ii. 167. [See Haug, Essays, p. 11.] 


c. 1030.—"The chronology of this same 
past, but in a different shape, 1 have also 
found in the .book of Hamza ben Alhusain 
Alisfahftni, which he calls * Chronology of 
great nations of the past and present. He 
says that he has endeavoured to correct his 
account by means of the AbastiL, which is 
the religious code (of the Zoroastrians). 
Therefore I have transferred it into tins 
place of my book.”— Al-Bir4nt, Chronology 
of Ancient Nations, by Sacha «, p. 112. 


,, “Afterwards the wife gave birth 
to six other children, the names of whom 
are known in the AvastA.”— Ibid. p. 108. 

1630.—"Desirous to add anything to the 
ingenious that the opportunities of my 
Travayle might conferre vpon mee, I ioynea 
mvselfe frith one of their Church men 
called their Daroo, and by the interpreta¬ 
tion of a Panes, whose long imploymeat in 
the Companies Service, had brought him to 
mediocrity in the Enflish tongue, and whose 
familiarity with me, inclined him to further 
my inquiries: I gained the knowledge of 
wnat hereafter I shall deliver as it was 
compiled in a books writ in the Persian 
Characters containing their Scriptures, and 
in their own language called their ZVN- 
D AVAST AW. "—Lord, The Religion of the 
Pences, The Proems, 

[o. 1680.—“ Being past the Element of Tim 
ana the highest Orbs (as saith their teaift- 
vastalo) . . ."-n Sir T, Herbert, 2nd ed. 
1677, p. 64.] 

1658.—“Las ottomans appellant gwunres 
me sects de Parens qua nous oonnoissoUs 
sons le nom d'adorateum du feu, lee Per- 
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sana sous oeluy d’Atechperes, et lea Indoo 
eoua celay de Parsi, terms doat ils ae 
nommftt eux-meamea. ... Da ont leur 
Sainote Esoriture ou Znndeuaataw, en deux 
volumes composes par vn nommd Zertost, 
■conduit par vn Ange nommd Abmbada ou 

! >lus-toat Bahaman Vmshauapan. . . .“—De 
a Boullaye-le-Oouz, ed. 1657, pp. 200-201. 

1700.—“Suo itaque Libro (Zerduaht) . , . 
»lium affixit specialom Titulum Zend, seu 
alias ZendavestA ; vulgua aonat Zwid et 
Zundavastaw. Ita ut quajnvia illud ejua 
Opus variis Tomia, sub diatinctis etiam 
nominibus, constat, tamen quidvia ex dic- 
torum Tomorum quovia, satis proprife et 
legitimA citari possit, sub dicto general! 
nomine, utpote quod, hac rations, in operum 
ejua complexu seu Syntagmata contineri 
intelligatur. . . . Est autem Zend nomen 
Arabicum: et ZendaveatA conflatum est ex 
superaddito nomine Hrbrato - Cfuildaico , 
Eshit r, i.e. ignis, unde E<rr(a . . . supra 
dicto nomine Zend apud Arabes, significatur 
Jgniarium seu Foci/e. . . . Cum itaque 
nomine Zend significetur Jgniarium , et Zen¬ 
davestA Igniarium et Ig>iu>," &c.— T. Hyde, 
Hitt. Ret. Vet. Persanun eorumoue Magorum, 
cap. xxv., ed. Oxon. 1760, pp. 335-336. 


1771. — “ Persuadd que les usages mo- 
dernes de l'Asie doivent lour origins aux 
Peuples et aux Religions qui Pont sub¬ 
jugate, je me suis proposd d’dtudier dans 
lea sources l’ancienne Tndologie des Nations 
habitudes dans les Contrdes immenses qui 
sont A l’Est de l'Euphrate, et de consulter 
sur leur Hiatoire. les Hvres originaux. Ce 
plan m’a engagd a remonter aux Monumena 
lea plus anciens. Je lea ai trouvd de deux 
especes: les premiers dcrita en Samskretan; 
ce sont lea Vedrt, Livrea aacrds dea Pays, 
qui de l'lndus a’dtendent aux f rontikres de la 
Chine: lea seconds dcrita en Zend, ancienne 
Languo du Nord de la Perse; c’eBt le Zend 
Aveata, qui passe pour avoir dtd la Loi dea 
Contrdes bomdes par l’Euphrate, le Caucase, 
l'Oxus, et la mer des Indea.”— Anquetil du 
Perron, Zend-Avesta^ Outrage de Zoroastre — 
Document Prtliminaxres, p. iii. 


,, “Dans deux eens ana, quand les 
Languea Zend et Pehlvie (Pahlavi) seront 
devenues en Europe familibres aux s^avans, 
on pourra, en rectifiant les endroits oh je 
me serai troinpd, donner une Traduction 
plus exacte du Zend-Avesta, et ci ce que 
je dis ici excitant l’dmulation, avance le 
terms qua je viens de Oxer, mes fautes 
m’auront conduit au but que je me suis 
proposd."— Ibid. Preface, xvu. 

1884.—“The supposition that some of the 
books Vrere destroyed by Alexander the Great 
is contained in the introductory chapter of 
the Fehlevi Viraf-Nama, a book written in 
the Sassanian times, about the 6th or 7tb 
century, and in which the event is thus 
■cbronioledThe wicked, accursed Guna 
Mino (the evil spirit), in order to make the 
people sceptical about their religion, insti¬ 
gated the accursed Alexiedar (Alexander) 
■the Roman, the inhabitant of Egypt, to 
carry war and hardships to the country of 
Iran (Persia). He killed the monarch of 


Iran, and destroyed and made desolate the 
royal court. Ana this religion, that is, all 
the books of Aveata and Zend, written 
with gold ink upon prepared cow-skins, 
was deposited in the archives of Stakhsr 
(Istakhar or Persepolis) of Papak. The 
accursed, wretched, wicked Askmogh (de¬ 
stroyer of the pious), Alexiedar the evil¬ 
doer, took them (the books) out and burnt 
them. ”— Dosabhat Framji. u. of the Partis, 
ii. 158-153. 

ZEBBAFT, s. Gold-brocade, P era. 
zar, ‘gold,* bdft, ‘woven.* 

B 900.—“ Kamktvabs, or kimkhwabs (Kin- 
), are also known as xar-baft (gold- 
woven), and mushajjar (having patterns). M 
—Yusuf Ali, Mon. on Silk Fabrics, 86.] 

ZHiLAH, a. This word is properly 
Ar. (in Indian pron.) zila, *a rily 
thence ‘a side,’ a district. It is the 
technical name 'for the administrative 
districts into which British India is 
divided, each of which has in the older 
provinces a Collector, or Collector and 
Magistrate combined, a Sessions Judge, 
&c., and in the newer provinces, such 
as the Punjab and B. Burma, a Deputy 
Commissioner. 

[1772.—“With respect to the TalOOk- 
darxys and inoonsiderable Zemindarryt, 
which formed a part of the Huzzoor (Husoor) 
Zilahs or Districts which paid their rents 
immediately to the General Cutcheny at 
Moorshedabad. . . IV. Hastings, in 
Hunter, Annals qf Bengal, 4th ed., 3S8.J 
1817.—“In each district, that is in the 
language of the country, each . . . 

a Zillah Court was established."— Mills 
Hist. v. 422. 


ZINGABI, n.p. This is of course 
not Anglo-Indian, but the name applied 
in various countries of Europe, and in 
various modifications, zinoan, zingani, 
zincali, chingari, zigcuner, &e., to the 
gypsies. 

Various suggestions as to its deriva¬ 
tion have been made on the supposition 
that it is of Indian origin. Borrow 
has explained the word as ‘a person 
of mixt blood,’ deriving it from the 
Skt. sankara, ‘made.up.’ It is true 
that varna sankara is used for an ad¬ 
mixture of castes and races («£. in 
Bhdgamd Gitd, i. 41, &c.\ but it is 
not the name of any caste, nor would 
people to whom such an opprobrious 
epithet had been applied be likely to 
carry it with them to distant lends. 
A writer in the Saturday Etna is once 
suggested the Pen. sinoor, ‘a saddler.’ 

I Not at all probable. In SlecmAn's 
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Ra ma m a na or Vocabulary of tbc 
peculiar Language used by the Thugs 
(Calcutta, 1836), p. 86, we find: 

“GhittfSne, a class of Multaui Thugs, 
sometimes called Naiis, of the Mussulman 
faith. They proceed on their expeditions 
in the character of Brinjaras, with cows 
and bullocks laden with merchandise, which 
they expose for sale at their enoampments, 
ana thereby attract their victims. They use 
the rope of their bullocks instead of the 
roomal in strangling. They are an ancient 
tribe of Thugs, and take their wives and 
children on their expeditions.” 

[These are the Changers of whom 
Mr. Ibbetson (Panjab Ethnog. 308) 
gives an account. A full description 
of them has been given by Dr. (f. W. 
Leitner (A Sketch of the Changars and of 
their Dialect, Lahore, 1880), in which 
he shows reason to doubt any connec¬ 
tion between them and the Zingari.] 
De Qoeje (Contributions to the Em. of 
the Gypsies) regards that people as the 
Indian Zott (t.«. Jatt of Sind). He 
suggests as possible origins of the name 
first thikdri (see SHIKABEE), and then 
Pen. changt, ‘harper,’ from which a 
plural changdn actually occurs in 
Lane’s Arabian Nights , iii. 730, note 23. 
[These are the Al-Jink, male dancers 
(see Burton, Ar. Nights, viii. 18).] 

If the name is to be derived from 
India, the term in Sleeman’s Vocabu¬ 
lary seems a more probable origin than 
the others mentioned here. But is it 
not more likely that zingari, like Gipsy 
and Bohemian, would be a name given 
ab extra on their appearing in the«j 
West, and not carried with them from 
Asia? 

ZIBBAD, n.p. Pers. zir-b&d, ' below 
the wind,’ i.«. leeward. This is a phrase 
derived from nautical use, and applied 
to the countries eastward of India. It 
appears to be adopted with reference 
to the S.W. Monsoon. Thus by the 
extracts from tile Mohit or ‘Ocean’ of 
Sidi ’Ali Kapud&n (1654), translated 
by Joseph V. Hammer in the Joum. 
As. Soc. Bengal, we find that one chapter 
(unfortunately not given) treats ‘‘Of 
the Indian islands above and below 
the wind.” The islands “above the 
wind” were probably Ceylon, the 
Maldives, Socotra, ta, but we find 
no extract with ipaoiie indication of 
them. We find However indicated as 
the “tracts situated below the wind” 
Malacca, Sumatra, Tenasserim, Bengal, 


Martaban, Pegu. The phrase is one 
which naturally acquires a specific 
meaning among sea-faring folk, of 
which we have an instance in the 
Windward and Leeward Islands of 
the W. Indies. But probably it waa 
adopted from the Malays, who make 
use of the same nomenclature, as the 
quotations show. 

1442.—"The inhabitants of the sea coasts 
arrive here (at Ormuz) from the countries 
of Tohin, Java, Bengal, the cities of Zir- 
bad.”— Abdarraxzdk, in India in the XVth 
Cent. 6. 

1563.—", . . Before the foundation of 
Malaca, in this Cingapura . . . met all the 
navigators of the seas to the West of India 
and of those to the East of it, which last 
embrace the regions of Siam, China, Cho- 
ampa, Camboja, and the many thousand 
islands that lie in that Orient. And these 
two quarters the natives of the land dis¬ 
tinguish as Dybananguim (di-bdwa-angin) 
and Ataz Anguim (Otas-angln) which are as 
much as to say ‘below the winds’ and 
‘above the winds,’ below being West and 
above East.”— Banos, Dec. II. Lit. vi. cap. i. 
In this passage De Barros goes unusually 
astray, for the use of the Malay expressions 
which he quotes, bawa-angin (or di-baWah) 
‘below the wind,' and Mas (or di-Mas\ 
angln, ‘above the wind,’ is just the reverse 
of his explanation, the former meaning the 
east, and the latter the west (see below). 

c. 1590.—" Kalanbal (see CALAMBAK) 
is the wood of a tree brought from Zirbdd 
(?)"— Ain, i. 81. A mistaken explanation 
is given in the foot-note from a native 
authority, but this is corrected by Prof. 
Blochm&nn at p. 616, 

1728.—"The Malayers are also oommonly 
called Orang di Bawah Angxn, or ‘people 
beneath the Wind,’ otherwise Easterlings, 
as those of the West, and particularly the 
Arabs, are called Orang Atas Angin, or 
‘people above the wind,’ and known aa 
Westerlings.”— Valentijn, v. 810. 

„ "The land of the Peninsula, Ac., 
was called by the geographers fflerts&M, 
meaning in Persian ‘beneath the wind.’” 
—Ibid ^817. 

1856.—-"There is a peculiar idiom of the 
Malay language, connected with the mon¬ 
soons. . . . The Malays call all countries 
west of their own ‘ countries above the 
wind,’ and their own and all countries east 
of it ’oountriss below the wind.’ . . . 
The origin of the phrase admits of no ex¬ 
planation, unless ft have reference to the 
most important of the two monsoons, the 
western, that which brought to the Ma¬ 
layan countries the traders of India."— 
Omefvrd’s Dm. Diet. 288. 

BOBO, ZHOBO, DSOMO, Ac., a- 
Names used in the semi-Tibetan tracta 
of the Him&laya for hybrids between 
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the yak boll and the ordinary hill 
cow, much need in transport ana agri¬ 
culture. See quotation under ZEBU. 
The following are the connected Tibetan 
terms, according to Jaesehke’s Diet, 
(p. 463): “ mdzo, a mongrel bred of 
Yak bull and common cow ; bri-mdzo, 
a mongrel bred of common bull*and 
yak cow ; mdzopo, a male; mdzo-mo, 
a female animal of th$ kind, both 
valued as domestic cattle.” [Writing 
of the Lower Himalaya, Mr. Atkinson 
says: 41 When the sire is a yak and the 
dam a hill cow, the hybrid is called 
jnbn; when the parentage is reversed, 
the produce is called gaijo. The jubu 
is found more valuable than the other 
hybrid or than either of the pure 
stocks” (Himalayan Gazetteer, iL 38). 
Also see Ain, ed. Jarrett, iL 350.] 


1298. — “ There are wild cattle in that 
country almost as big as elephants, splendid 
creatures, covered everywhere but in the 
back with shaggy hair a good four palms 
long. They are partly black, partly white, 
nnd really wonderfully Sue creatures, and 
the hair or wool is extremely hue and white, 
finer and whiter than silk. Messer Marco 
brought some to Venice as a great curiosity, 
and so it was reckoned by those who saw it. 
There are also plenty of them tame, which 
have been caught young. They also cross 
these with the common cow, ana the cattle 
from this cross are wonderful beasts, and 
better for work than other animals. These 
the people use commonly for burden and 
general work, and in the plough as well; 
and at the latter they will do twice as 
much work as any other cattle, bei&g such 
very strong beasts .”—Marco Polo, Bk. i, 
oh. 57. 


1864.—“The Zobo, or cross between the 
yak and the hill-cow (much resembling 
the English cowl is but rarely seen in 
these mountains (Sikkim), though oommon 
in the N.W. Himalaya.” — Hooker's Him. 
Journals, 2d ed. i. 203. 

[1871.-" The plough in Lahoul ... is 
worked by a pair of axos (hybrids between 
the cow and yak). ”—Bartovrt Him. Dists 
of Kooloo, Lahoul, and Spilt, 180. 

[1875.—“Ploughing is done chiefly with 
the hybrid of Hie yak bull and the oommon 
cowthis they call go if male and xomo if 
female.”— I>rew, Jvmmoo and Kashmir, 246.] 


ZOUAVE, s. This modem French 
term is applied to certain raiments 
of light infantry in a quasi-Oriental 
costume, recruited originally in Algeria, 
and from various races, but now only 
consisting of Frenchmen. The name 
Zuavxt, Ztntaoua was, according to 
Littf6> that of a Kabyle tribe or the 


Juriura which furnished the first 
soldiers so called. 

[ZUBT, ZUBTEE, adj. and a of 
which the cor rupted forms are JUB- 
TEE, JUPTEE. Ar.zato, lit. 'keeping, 
guarding,’ but more generally in lnim. 
m the sense of ‘seizure, confiscation.’ 
In the Ain it is used in the sense 
which is still in use in the N.W.P., 

* cash rente on the more valuable crops, 
such as sugar-cane, tobacco, etc., in 
those districts where rente in kind are 
generally paid.’ 

[c. 1590.—“Of these P&rganahs, 188 pay 
revenue in cash from crops charged at 
special rates (in orig. mbtl)." — Ain, ed. 
farm, ii. 153. 

[1813.—“Zebt. . . restraint, confiscation, 
sequestration. Zebty. Relating to restraint 
or confiscation; wbat has been confiscated. 

. . . Lands resumed by Jafier Khan which 
had been appropriated m Jaghir « (see 
JAGHEER).’ —Glossary to Fifth Ksp&pt. 

[1851. — “ You put down one hundred 
rupees. If the water of your land does not 
come . . . then my money shall be con¬ 
fiscated to the Sahib. If it doee then your 
money shall be snpt (confiscated).” — 
JSdwardes, A Year on the Punjab Frontier. 
i. 278.) 

ZUMBOOBUCK, s. Ar. Turk. 
Pers. zamb&rak (spelt zanbftnA), a 
small gun or swivel usually carried on 
a camel, and mounted on a saddle;— 
a falconet. [See a drawing in R. 
Kipling’s Beast and Man in India, 266.1 
It was, however, before the use of 
gunpowder came in, the name applied 
sometimes to a cross-bow, and some¬ 
times to the quarrel or bolt shot from 
such a weapon. The word is in form 
a Turkish diminutive from Ar. som¬ 
ber, 4 a hornet’; much as 'musket 1 
comes from mosquetta. Quatrem&re 
thinks the name was given from the 
twang of the cross-bow at the moment 
of discharge (see H. des Mongols, 286-6; 
see also Dozy, Suppt. s.y.). This older 
meaning is the subject of our first 
quotation: 

1848.—“ Les fcrtv&ina arabes qui ont ttttftd 
des guerres des eroisadee, donnent h Varbe- 
lfite, telle qua 1’employait lee chrfitiene, 1* 
nom de aanhourck. la premitre foie qu'ile 
en font mention, o’est on portent du rilge 
de Tyr per Setedin en 1X87. . . . Suivant 
llristorien des petriarohea d* Alexandria, Is 
senbourok 4ta» une flfiohe de l'dpeiseaur du 
pouoe, de la loogueur d’uue eoudte, qui 
avait quatre faces . . . fi traveraeit quil- 
qua foie au mfime ooup deux hommee pteote 
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Ton demfere l'autre. . . . Les musulmans 
pavaisBent n’avoir fait usage qu’assez tard 
du mboortk. Djemal - Eddin est, h ma 
oonnaiasance, le premier Icrivain arabe qui, 
sous la date 643 (1246 de J.C.), cite cette 
&aaa oomme servant aux guerriers de l'lsla- 
miame; o’eat h propos an sikge d'Asaalon 
par le sultan d'Egypte. . . . Maas bientdt 
r usage du senbourek dovint commun en 
Orient et dana la suite des Turks ottomans 
entretinrent dans leurs armies un corps de 
soldats appel&a senbourekdjls. Maintenant 
. . ce mot a tout h fait changl decep¬ 

tion, et l’on donne en Perse le nom de sen¬ 
bourek h une petite pifcce d’artillerie 16 gbre." 
— Rrinavd, De VArt Militant chez let Arabe* 
ant moyen age. Journ. At., Ser. IV., tom. 
xii. 211-213. 

1707.—“ Prince Bedlr Bakht . . . was 
killed by a cannon-ball, and many of his 
followers also fell. . . . His younger brother 
W£l£j£h was killed by a ball from a sam- 
btirak.”— Kh&fl Khan, in Elliot , vii. 398. 

c. 1764.—“Mirza Nedjef Qhan, who was 
receded by some Zembereos, ordered that 
ind of artillery to stand in the middle of 
the water and to fire on the eminence.'*— 
Heir Mutaqherin, iii. 250. 

1825.—“The reign of Futoh Allee Shah 


has been far from remarkable for its mili¬ 
tary splendour. ... He has rarely been 
exposed to danger in action, but, early in his 
reign ... he appeared ih the field, . . . 
till at last one or two shots from lumboo- 
rucks dropping among them, he fell from 
his horse in a swoon of terror. . . ."—V. B. 
Frazer, Journey into Kkoras&n in 1821-22, 
pp.J197-8. 

[1829. — “ He had no cannon; but waa 
furnished with a description of ordnance, 
or swivels, called sumbooruk, which were 
mounted on camels ; and which, though use¬ 
ful in action, could make no impression on 
the slightest walls. . . .'*— Malcolm, H. of 
Pertia, i. 419.] 

1846.—“So hot was the fire of cannon, 
musquetry, and s&mbooraks, kept up by 
the Khalsa troops, that it seemed for some 
moments impossible that the entrenchments 
could be won under it.”— Sir Hugh Gough’s 
dap. on the Battle of Sobraon, dd. Feb 18. 

„ “The flank in question (at Su- 
braon) was mainly guarded by a line of 
two hundred *zumbooruks,' or falconets; 
but it derived some support from a salient 
battery, and from the heavy guns retained 
on the opposite bank of the river."— Cun¬ 
ningham's II. of the Sikhs, 322. 
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Abada, la 

Abadie, 16a 
Abado, 2a 
Abase, 3896 
Abash, 4286 
Abassines, 26 
Abasta, 9826 
Abath, 16 
Abbasee, Abbesse, 


Abc&ree, 2a 
Abeshi, 4286 ; Ab- 
exynes, 26 
Abihdwa, 26 
Abk&ry, Abkarry, 

2a 

Abrahmanes, 112a ; 
Abraiaman, Ab- 
raiamin, 1116 
Abrawan, Abrooan, 
706a 

Abu-SarQr, 45a 
Abyssinia, 26 
A.C., 26 

Acajou, Acaju, 1686 
Acali, 96 
Acaplen, 159a 
Acciao, 36 
Acem, 4a 
Aceni, 4a 
Acha, 4396 
Achauak, AcMnock, 
26 

AchAr, 3a 

Aoheen, 3a; Achein, 
4a; Achera, 36, 
4a; Aeheyn, 4a *, 
Achia, 4a 
Aouquere, 8646 
Aaami pomuno, 46 ; 

Adames Apple, 4a 
Adap, 89a; Adapol, 


Adathay, Adati, 46, 
706a 

Adawlut, 46,66,512a 
Addati. 46 
Adelham, 432a, 6286 
779a 

Adhigtii, AdhikSri 
Adieanc Adigaar, 
7a; Adigar, Adi- 


Adjutant, 7a, 2896, 
6946, 849a 
Admiral, 18a 
Aduano, 3106 
Ady, 1766 
Aide, 3366, 6306 
Affanan, Affion, 6416 
Affiore, 780a 
Afghan, 76; Afghaun, 


Afranjah, 353a 
Africo, 86 
A-fu-yung, 641a 
Agal-wood, 336a 
Agam, 86 
Agar, 336a 
Agar-agar, 86 
Ag-bot, 9a 
Agdaun, 86 
Ageagayes, 39a 
Agenas, 9a 
Ag-gSn, 86 
Agin-boat, 9a 
Agla-wood, 3356 
Agomia, 4686 
Agramuzo, 6466 
Aguacat, Aguacata, 
Aguacate, 15a, 6 
Aguila, 3356 
Agun-boat, 9a 
Agwan, 8a 
Agy, 409a 
Anadi, 4086 
Ahsbfira, 136a, 345a 
Ahucatl, 156 
Ajn&s, 9a 
Ak, 9a, 593a 
Akalee, AkSli, 9a, 6, 
216a 

Akaok-wun, 972a 
Akee, 4396 
Aky&b, 96 
Ala-blaze-pan, 10a 
Akoatijven, 116 
Alaeha, Alachah, 
13a, 6 

Alaore, 500a 
Alagarto, 14a 
Alaiks, Alajah, 136, a 
Albabo, 43a 
Albaoore, 10a 
Albatros, Albatrose, 
11a; Albatross, 106 
Albecato, 15a 


Albetrosse, 11a 
Albicore, 106 
Albatross, 11a 
Albocore, 10a 
Alcara, 430a 
Alcatief, Alcsctif, Al- 
catifa, Alcatifada 
Alcatiffa, 116 
Alcatrarce, Alcat- 
rarsa, Alcatrarzi, 
Alcatraz, 106,11a 
Alchah, 13a, 6, 57a 
Alchore, 4096 
Alcorana, 116 
Alcove, 116 
Aldea, AldSe, 12a, 
379a 

Alefante, 3416 
Alegie, 116 
Aleppee, 12a 
Alfandega, 3676 ; 
Alfanaica, Alfan- 
diga, Aifandigue, 
12a, 6 

Alfange, 4106 
Algarve, 595a 
Algatrosse, 11a 
Alguada, 126 
Alhamei, 4296 
Aligarto, Aligata, 
14a, 6 

Aligbol, 156 
Aljnfar, Aljofre, 126, 


Allacbns, 136 
Allahabad, 126, 7296 
Allajar, 136 
Allasakatrina, 166 
Alleegole, 156 
Allegator, 146 
Alleia, 136; Allegia, 
46; Alleia, Allejah, 
13a, 706a 
Aliiballi, 706a 
Allibannee, 706a 
Alligator, 136; -pear, 
lib ; Alligator, 146 
Alika, 136 
Allowai, 166 
Ab^|ole, Allygool, 

Almadia, 156, 14a 
175M2Sa 
Almanack, 16a 


Almar, Altnarie, 16a 
Almazem, 536a 
Aimer, Almirah, 16a 
Almocaden, 569a 
Almyra, 16a 
Alongshore wind, 
61&* 

Aloes, 16a, 3356; 

-wood, 166 
Aloo, -Bokhara, 166 
Alpeen, 17a 
Alroch, 706a 
Alsukkar, 864a 
Alta re, 416 
Alva, 4296 
Alxofar, 126, 174a 
Amaal, 4296 
Amacan, Arnacao, 
Amacau, 527a, 
578a, 8126 
Anaaqo, 21a 
Amadabat, Ama- 
dava, Amadavad, 
Amadavat, 416 
Amah, 17a 
Amakau, 527a 
Amal, 4296 
Amangue, 5546 
Amaree, 17a 
Arnauco, 206 
Atnaury, 17a 
Amba, 554a 
Ambaree, Ambtfri, 
Ambaneh, 17a 
Amborreh, 176 
Amboyna, 176 
Ambun, 176 
Amburan, 554a 
Ambweno, 176 
Ameen, 176 
Ameer, 176 
Amfi&o, Amfion, 
284a,641a, 6 
Amidavad, 411 
’Amil, 56; Amildar, 
406 

Amin, 176 
Amir, Amiran, 
Amirrm, 18a. 974a 
Ammaraw. 6876 
Ammiraglio, 186 
Amoea. 21a J Am* 
oohhi,206; Amoclc, 
216, 6416; Amoco, 
967 
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Amooki, 21b; Am* 
ouque, 19b 
Amoy, 18b 
Amdyo, 21a 
Annom, 18b 
A Mack, 18b: Annum, 
l»b 

Amuldar, 40b 
Annoandaio, Asa* 
conda, Anacondo, 
28b, a 

Anacut, 80b; Anal* 
kat, 81a 

Anana, 27b; Ananas, 
25a; Ananat, 27a 
’Anba, 554a 
Anchediva, 28a 
Ando, 80a 

Andaman, Andaman, 
Andcmania, 29a, 
b 

Andol, Andola, An- 
dor, Andora, 260b, 
30a^3136,29b, 181a, 

Andram, 30a 
Anflam, Anflon, 641b 
Aneamanain, 29a 


Angediva, 28b, 547b 
Angeli, 414a 
Angelim, Angelin, 
Angelina, Angely- 
wood, 80a, b 
Angengo, 806 
Anhay, 18b 
Anib, 81a 
Aniba, 554a 
Anient, 80b 
Anil, Anile, 81a, 
516a, 641b 

Anjadwa, Anjedira, 
29a, 28®. 82a 
Anjengo, Anjinga, 
80b 

Anna. 81b 
Annapatchi, 706a 
Aunicut, 81a 
Annippa, 627a 


Amine, 411b 
’Arab, 86a: Arak 
Punch, 829b 
Arakan. 84a 
Amudella, 770b 
Ar&ngk&io, 644b 
ArbolTriate, 84b 
Arbre des Banianes, 
656 

Archa, 85b 
Arcbin, 4a, 104b 
Arcot, 85a 
Arena, Areeca, Are- 
cha, Areqna, Are- 
quies, 85a, b, 689b 
Arnun, 641a 
Argali, 7b 
Argeelah, 76, 2896 
ArpU, 2286, 6186, 

Algernons Mezioana, 


Argile, 618b 
ArgiU, 7b 
Algol, 6896 
Argus Pheasant, 36a, 


Anseatn, 884a; An* 
syane. 644a 
Ant, White, 82a 
AnwLila 
Anvil, 81a 


Ape, Apen, 


Action, 641b 
ApOlb 
Apollo Bandar, 
Bander, 826, 88b; 
*Qreeo£i88a 

Arab, 88b 
Arae, 86b* 

Amok, 506a 


Ashmfee, 

88b 

Alton, 884a 


vwvw 

Arian, Ariya, 38a 
Arjee, 960a 
AricAti, 618a 
Arkhang, Arkung, 
846 

Armarium, 16a 
Armesie, Arraosyn, 
Armozeen, 6456 
Armuza, 6466 
Arobel, 770a 
Aron Caie, 645a 
Arquam, 34a 
Arrabi, Arrabin, 33b 
Arracan, Arroc&o, 
34a, 6 

Arrack, 86a 
Amb, 706a 
Arrakaon, 34b 
Arrankayo, 645a 
Arratel, 6906, 808a 
Arreca, 35b 
An, 9596 
Arsenal, 87a 
Art, European, 87a 
Artichoke, 876 
Arundee, 581a 
ArundeL Arandela, 
7706 

Aryan, 876 
Arym, 6386 
Arzdest, 844b, 959b; 
Arsee, Arnoasht, 
960a 

Asagaya, 89a 


Ashrafl, 


Assi, 4a 

Asswar, 857b; As* 
wary, 858a 
At*, <47a 
Atambor, 914a 
Atsp, 89a 
Atarrn, 647a 
Atcbaar, Atchar, 8b 
Atlas, Atlass, 896, 
7976, 58a 

Atoll, AtoOon, 40a 
Atombor, 896 
’Attftbl, Attablya, 
8616, 8876 
Attap, 896 
Attar, 647a, 6 
Attelap, 116 
Attjar, 86 
Atwen-wun, 972a 
Atcagay, 89a 
Aabrah, 706a 
Aucheo, 421a 
Augan, 8a 
Au^6496 
Aumeen, 176 
Aamil, 40a, 66,7766; 

Aumildar, 406 
Annneketehie, 706a 
Aamta, 825a 
Aurat-dar, 766 
Aurung, 406, 746a 
Autaan 416 
Ava, 406 
Avadavat, 41a 
Avaldar, Avaldare, 
418a, 473a 
Avast&, 9826 
Avatar, 416, 71a 
Average, 42a 
Arildar, 418a 
Avoeada, Avocado, 
Arooat, Avocato, 
Avogato, 15a, 6 
Avradh, 6476 
Awater, 42a 
Ayah, 42a 
Ayoonda, 6176 
Ayodbya, Ayuthia, 
Agrttagg 4656, 

Azagaia, Azagay, 
Azagaya, 89a, 4686 
AzamiT 86 
Azar, 501a 
Azen, 598a 
Aon, 6886 
Azo, Axop, 2476 



Bmv, 48a 
Baba. 42b 
Babaohr, 100b 
Baba Ghor, Bibft- 

isaDAgore. toA 
Babare, 101a 
Babb, Babbs, Babe, 
48a 

Baber, 486 


Babi-roussa, Babb 
rasa, 486,622a, 44a 
Bable, 446 
Baboo. 44a 
BaW, 446,108a 
Baboon, 46a 
BabouL 446 
Baba, 43 5 
Bftbul, 45a 
Baby-Bonssa, 44a 
Baca, 74a 
Baoaob, 616 
Ba^aim, 706 
Bac&nor, Bacanore, 
Baeanut, 45b, a; 
Bacas, 74a 
Bacoam, 794b 
Baccanoar, 46b 
Bacherkaunie, 825b 
Baokar barocne, 1165 
Baokdore, 45b 
Backsee, 456 
Baelcshee, 1356 
Baoshesse, 1176 
Bacsi, 186a 
Bada, la, 604b 

Badenjan, 116a 
Badgper, Badgir, 

Boding 4a, 116a 
Badjoo, Badjoo, 46b 
Badar, 49b 
Bael, 47a 

Baffa, Baffata, Baf- 
fatta, Bafta, Baf* 
tab, 47a, 6, 136, 
2666, 3766, 706a 
Bagada, 46a 
Bagalate, 616, 628b 
Bagar. 48a 
Bagada. 1206, 128b 
Bag!nbbgh, Baghbiin, 
i ighrar, 847a 
BagMah, 815b 
BuoftiL Boguani, 

Bagoldaf, 91a 
Bagoa, 6936 
Bagnettea h tambour, 

Bahaar, 9186 
Bahadar, 486 
Bahddnr, Bahadare, 
496,50a 

Bahar, Bahare, 476, 
48a 

Bahar, 248a 
Bahaadoor. Bahaa* 
dnr, Babawder, 
500,486 
Bah-Booh, 44# 
Bahirwuttsaa, 50* 
Bahman, 182a 
Bahrdeh, 116b 
Baignan, 64a 
Baucree, Baflcri, 606, 
69a 

BaDadalra, 76* 

BaUo, 968a 
Blln, 109a 
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Baingaa bilByatt, 
Bair, 776 

Bairam, Bairami, 
Bairamlyah, 82a, 
816 

Bajans&r, 616 
Bajoo, 466 

Baiu, 466, 47a 
Baka kanah, 51a 
Bak&r, 8606 
Bakohis, Bakhshi, 
185a 

B&kir-khSal, 506 
Bakkd, 117a 
Baler, *506 
Bakaariyah, 186a 
Bakshi, Bated 185a, 
6,186a 
Balaoe, 626 
Balachaun, Bald- 
chong, 51a 
Baladine, 75a 
Balagate, Balagatt, 
Bdagatta, Bala- 

S atte, Bala Ghaut, 
la, 6, 8016, 368a 
X alakbah, 52a 
Balaaer, BOlaaor, Ba- 
lasore, 52a, 616* 
477a 

Balaaa, Balaaai, 52a 
Balaam, 536 
B&lax, 62a 

Baloon, Baloone, Bal- 
ooni, Balcony, 526, 
68a 

Bale, 068a 
Balot, 62a 
Balgn, 184a 
BUT, Belie, 668a 
Baligaot, 616 
Ballaoe, 52a 
Ballachong, 51a 
Balladeira, 75a 


Balla-Omut, 516 
Ballaaora, 52a 
Ballast, Bdloyea, 62a 
Belli, 0686 
Balliadera, Ballia- 
dere, 75a 
BaUlohang, 51a 
Ballons, Balloon, 
586, a 

Ballowob, Bolooh, 
Baloohi, 946, a 
BalSe, Baloon, 58a, 
6 

Baloadm, 696 
Baleen,Baton, 586, 
248a 

bS ?;586 

BaUij, 94a 
Bdwer, 686 
Bambeye, 1086 
Bembo, Bamboo, 
Bamboo* Bamba, 
B^mbno, 54a, 55a 
Bamgaaal, 616 


Bammoo, Bdmo, 56a, 
566 

Bamplacot, 57a 
Ban, 2826 
Banah, 8956 
Banana)Me, 7156 
B&nSrna, Banaroo, 
B&naroua, 83a 
Banaa, 1806 
Banoooaee, 616 
Banoal, 5806 
Banchoot, 666 
Banoook, 566 
Banosbatl, 62a 
Banda, 86a 
Banda, 127a 
Bandahara, 846, 6446 
Bandana, Bandanah, 
Bandanna, Bandan- 
noe, 57a, 6, 706a 
Bandar 127a; -Con¬ 
go, 246a; ’Abbas, 


BandarSnab, 667a 
Bandaree, Bandari, 
Bandanne, Ban¬ 
dary. 576, 6446 
Bandaye, Bandaz, 
B&ndeja, Bande- 
jah, 58a 

Bandel, Bandell, 58a, 
6,127a, 4286 
Bandel, #656 
Bandery, 846 
Band Haimero, 886 
B&udhndn, 67 a 
Band-i-Amlr, 84a 
Bandicoot, 586 
Bandiooy. 69a, 846 
Bandija, 58a 
Bando, 59a 
Sandhbest, Bando- 
buet, 1276 
128a 


Banahaw, 61a 
Bantatn, 626; FowL 
626 

Bantan, 626 
Banua, 87a 
Banyan, 68a, 328a, 


66a; Fight, 65a; 
Grove, 666; shirt, 
65a; -Tree, 65a, 
66a, 6 

Banyh&an, 616a 
Banyon, 65a 
Banzelo, 856 
Bao, 499a 
Baonor, 111a 
Baouth, 1196 
BSp-rS, B&p, 1016 
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Bangelaar, Banggo- 
lo,1286,129a 
Bsnghella, 856 
Banghy-bordar, 61a 
Bangkok, .Bangkock, 
Wa. 4656 


|“SWWa 
Banged, 69 b 
B angoe, 596,60a 
Benson, 606 
Bangy, -w^Bah, 806 
Banian, 686; -Tree, 

Bujufcb,742e 
Benjlla, 856 


Baqnanoor, 456 Baasadora, 7 
Bortgi, 730a Basaai, 706 

Baramabal, 70a Baaaan, 706 
Baramputrey, 1326 Baaaarua, 70k 
BfirSni, BarSnm, Baaaatn, 706 
113a, 1126 Basaeloor, 41 

BfiraainhS, 67a B&gaora, 1 

Baratta, 2276 Bastra, 63 

Barbacft, Barfaaoana, Bason, 706 
Barbacane, Baiba- Bat, B&t, 91 
qoane, 676 Bata, 78a 

Barbarian, 876 Bataoohi, 74 

Barbeers, 68a Batachala, : 

Barberry, 876 456, 716 

Barbara, 68a B&t&k, 74a 

Barbers 1 Bridge, 67a Batao, 786 
Barbery, Barberyn, Batdra, 71a 
876 Batara, 71& 

Barbican, 67a Batata, Bati 

Barbiers, 676, 876 Batavia, 71< 

Barc&lor, Baroeloar, Batohwa, 11 
Baroelore, 46a, 6 Batoole, Ba 
Bire, 48a Bate, 650* 

Baigany, Barganym, 896a 
6w, o, 6766 BateoaU, Batooaka, 

Baigeer, 69a 716 

BaigdeS, 1166 Batee, 78a 

Bargaani Bargua- Betel, Batela, Batata, 

lumToW 716,3926 

Borigache, 1166 Bater, 495 
Bari, Mem, 132a Batheoala, 716 

Barki, 442a Bathech,74a 

Barking-deer, 69a, Bathein, 796 

506 Batted Bettada, 

Banna, 1816 BoSmla. 46VttT 

Banach, Baroche, Bitak ,^026 
Baroohi, 1186,117a Betfl,73a 
Banda, Bandar, Bit-money, 786 

8846 Batta, 794i 178# 


Barom, 486 
Baras, Baraoae, 896, 
162a 

Barraekpcra, 696,26 
Barra-eingb, 67a 
Bammntrd, 896 
Bamumee, lUb 
Bane, 48a 
Barrempooter, 1826 
Barrier, Barrier, 680a 
Barrowae, 896 
Barealor, Baraeloor, 
456 

BarahSwflr, Barahdr, 
7006 

gate, 1166,505a 
Basain, 706 
Baaaraoo, 1216 
Baaare, 76a 
Baaaraooo,Baeanidii, 
Baaaraoo, Base* 
rake, 1216,677a 
BBaar&r, 45a 
Basoha, 70a 
Baselua, 1286 
Bash, 108a 
Bashaw, 70a 
Basra, 71a 
Basin, 706 
Banna, 6826 
Baarook, 1216, 768a 
Basso, 70a 
Baasadora, 706 
Basaai, 706 
Baaaan, 706 
Baaaarua, 70 a 
Baaaato, 706 
Basaeloor, 466 
Baaaora, Baaaonh, 
Boatra, 536 
Bason, 706 
Bat, Bit, 916, 7556 
Bata, 78a 
Bataoohi, 74a 
Batachala, Bataeola, 
456,716 
B&t&k, 74a 
Batao, 786 
Batdra, 71a 
Batara, 715a 
Batata, Batate, 8856 
Batavia, 71« 
Batohwa, 1176 
Batoole, Bated, 715 
Bata. 650a, 787a, 
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Beejoo, 796 
Beer, 796; Country, 
80a; Drinking, 80a 
Beetle, 866 
Beetle-fackie, Beetle- 
.fakee, Beetle- 
fuokie, 806 
Beg, 79a 

Bega, Begah, 2650, 



guaryn, 806, 8la 
Begom, Begum, 
Begun, 79a, 6; 4796 
BehSdir, 496 
Belrnr, 81a 
Behauder, Behaudry, 
496, 50a 
Behrug, 117a 
Behut, 816 
Beijoim, 87a 
Beirame. Beiramee, 
82a, 816 
Beitcul, 82a 
BejSdsih, 445a 
Beintapaut, 706a 
BA, 47a 
Beldar, 94a 
Beledi, Beledyn, 
2666, 267a 
Belgaum, 82a 
Bell, 47« 

Belledi, 3746, 2666 
Belleric, 6086 
Belliporto, 90a 
Belly-cutting, 411a 
Belondri, 438a 
Belooch, 94a 
Betas eye, 1746 
Belzuinum, 87a 
Bemgala, Bemgualla, 
856, 2036 
Ben, 610a 
Benamee, 82a 
Benares, Benarez, 
83a 

Bencock, 57a 
Bencolon, Bencolu, 
Bencoolon, Ben- 
couli, 83a, 6 
Bendameer, 836,127a 
Bendira, 84a 
Bend-Emir, 836, 84a 
Bendhara, 84a 
Bendinaneh, 5526, 
667a 


Benowed, 1806 
Bentalab, 77 a 
Bentarab, 6446 
Benua, 87a 
Benyan, 64a, 66a, 
482a 

Benzoi, Benzoin, 87a, 
866 

Beoparry, 756 
Bepole, 622a 
Bepparree, 756 
B4r, 77a 
Bern, 78a 
Beram, 82a 
Berbd, 886 
Berbelim, 876 
Berber, Borbere, 88a 
Berberyn, 876 
Berebere, Berebery, 
886 

Berenjal, Berenjaw, 
116a 

Berhumputter, 1326 
Beriberi, 876, 68a 
B4ringtfde, lltla 
Berkendoss, 1306 
Bcrma, 1316 
Beroni, 82a, 3766 
Berra, 78a 
Berretta rossa, 498a 
Berri-berri, 886 
Beryl, 886 
Besermani, 604a 
Besorg, 1216 
Bessi, 706 
Besurmani, 604a 
Beteechoot, 566 
Beteela, 70a 
Betel, Betele, 89a, 6, 
35a 

Betel-faqui, Botolfa- 
quy, 806 
Betefle, 8S6 
Be telle, 90a 
Beth, 724a, 9636 
Batro, 896, 914a 
Betteela, 90a, 785a 
Bettelar,746a 
Bettilo, 72a 
Bettle, Bettre, 90a, 
896 

Bety-ohuit, 566 
Bewauris, 90a 
Beypoor, 90a, 183« 
Beyramy, 816, 8236 
Beza, Bezahar, Ba¬ 
zar, 91a 


Bheestee, Bheesty 
926,o 

Bbim-nagar, 681a 
Bhisti, 926 
Bhoi, 111a 
Bholiah, 102a 
B.hooh, 98a 
Bhoos, Bhoosa, 926 
Bhoot, 93a, 308a 
Bhoslah, Bhosselah, 
930 

Bhonlie, 109a 
Bhouliya, 6886 
Bhounala, 93a 
Bhouree, 109a 
Bhroch, 117a 
Bhuddist, 1196 
Bhui Kahir, 495a 
Bhundaree, Bhun- 
darry, 676. 

Bhyac':> rra, 93a 
Bibi, 786 
Bi^a, 9676 
Bichdna, 936 
Bicheneger, Bidjana- 

§ ar, 97« 
ree, Bidry, 936 
Bieldar, 1306 
Bigairi, Bigarry, 
Biggereen,806 81a 
Bihar, 81a 
Bijanagher, 976 
Bikh, 96a 

Bilabundee, Bila- 
bundy, 936 
Bil4teo panee, 94a. 
Bilnyut, 936; Bila- 
yutee Pawnee, 94a 
Bildar, 94a 
Bilgan, 82a 
Bill, 47a 
Billait, 936 
Bilooch, 94a 
Biltan, 689a 
Biiidatnire, 836 
Bindarra, 718a 
Bindy, 846 
Binjarree, Binjarry, 
114a, 6 

Binky-Nabob, 946 
Bintara, 846 
Bipur, 906 
Bircande, 1306 
Bird of Paradice, 
Paradise, 95a, 946 
Bird’s Nests, 966, 
801a 


Bendy, 846, 59a 
Bendy, Bazar, Tree, 
85a 

Bengajja, 616 
Bengal, 85a, 86a 
Bengala, 86a 
Bengalee, Bengali, 
Bengalla, 86a, 6, 
1286 

Bengi, 596 
Beniamin, 87a 
Benighted, the, 866 
Beniamin, Benjuy, 
866, 87a 
Benksal, 626 


Bezar, Bezari Kelan, 
76a 

Bezas, 91a 
Bezeneger, 880a 
Bezoar, 906, 445a 
Bhabur, 436 
Bhade, 963o 
Bhang, 596 
Bhange, Bhangee- 
dawk, 606, 61a 
Bhar, 48a 
Bhat, 916 
Bhanliya, 102o 
Bhaut, 916 
Bheel, 916, 92a, 4676 


Biringal, 116a 
Birman, 132a 
Bis, Bisch, 966, a 
Biscobra, 956, 367a 
Bisermini, 6086 
Bisfa, 96a; Bis ki 
buwa, 986 
Bismillah, 966 
Bisnaga, Bisnagar,. 
97a 

Bison, 97a, 890a 
Bistee. Bistey, 8896 
Bittle, 896 

Bizenegaiio, 97q> 467a 
BlAcan-matee, 97a 
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Brab, Brabb, Brabo, 
Ilia, 576 

Braealor, Bracelor, 
456 

Brachnian, B pax- 

fiaras, Bpaxftai'tt, 
1116 

Braganiue, Bragany, 

686 , a 

Bragmen, Brahman, 
1116 

Brahman, 1316 
Brahmaputrcn, 1326 
Brahmenes,Brahmin, 
1116 

Brahminee, Brah- 
rainy Bull, 112a; 
Kite, 1126; Butter, 
112a; Duck, 112a 
Brahmo Saraaj, 1126 
Brakhta, 4856 
Brama, Bramane, 
111a, 1316 
Bramane, 1116 
Bramanpoutre, 1326 
Bramin, Brnmini, 
Brammonos, 1116 
112a 

Braudul, 1126 
Brandy coatee, 1126; 
•cute, 586; Coor- 
tee, 1126, 133u ] 
pawnee, 113a; 
shraub-p&uny, 113a 
Braes, 113a; knocker, 
113ti 

Brattoe,Bratty, 113u, 
639a, b 
Brava, 111a 
Brawl, 706a 
Brazil, -wood, Brazil), 
113a, 6, 794a, 914a 
Breech Candy, 114a, 
8676 

Breakfast, little, 2106 
Brema, 1316 
Bridgemtfn, 114a 
Brimeo, 107a 
Bringal, 116a 
Bringe, 282a 
Bringela, Bringella, 
Bnnjaal, Brrajal, 
Brinjall, 115a, 116a 
Briujaree, Brinjar- 
reo, Brinjarry, 
114a, 6,115a, 615a 
Brinjaul, Brinjela, 
116 '- 6 
Broach, 116a 
Brodera, Brodra, 696 
Broiehia, 117a 
Brokbt, Brokt, 4856, 
468a 

Brothers. 696 
Brum-gan, 3656 
Bruneo, 107a 
Buapanganghi, 2306 


Bubal us, 1 



Buck, Bock-stick, 

117a 

Buckaul, 117a 
Buckery Bed, 8366 
Buckor, Buckor sue- 
. cor, 8606 
Buckserria, 1366 
Buckshaw, 117a, 8 
Bucluhee, 1356 
Bucksheesh, Buck- 
shisb, 1176,118a 
Buckehoe, 1176 
Buckyne, 118a, 622a 
Budao, Budas_Budi- 
saf, Budd, Bndau, 
118a, 6, 119a 
Buddfattan, 7356 
Buddha, Buddhism, 
Buddhist, Buddou, 
118a, 119a 
Budge Boodjee, 
Budge-Budge, 

120a 

Budgero, Budgeroe, 
1206 

Budgerook, 1216 
Budgerow, 120a 
Budgrook, 121a, 7766 
Budgrow, 1206 
Badhdsaf, 1186 
Budhul, 443a 
Badhum, 119a 
Budlee, 122a, 698a 
Budm&h, 122a 
Buduftun, 7356 
Budulsoheri, 722a 
Budzart,Budzat,122a 
Budzo, Budzoism, 
Budzoist, 119a, 6 
Buf, Bufalo, Buffalo, 
Buffall, Buffalo, 
Buffe, Buffle, 122a, 

6,123a 
Bufta, 476 
Bugerow, 1206 
Bi^ala^ Buggalow, 

Buggass, Buggese, 
Buggesse, Bug- 
gose, 1246,125a 
Buggy, 1236; -con- 
nah, 4796 

i Bughrukcha, 1216 
I Bugi, 1246 
Bujro, 1206,6886 
Bukor, 8606 
Bukshey, Bukshi, 
Buktshy, 1356 
Bulbul, 125a 
Bulgar, Bulgary, 
Bulger, Bulghar, 
Bulhari, 125a, 6 
Bulkut, 1256 
Bullgaryftn, 1256 
BuUumteer, 1256 
Buluohl, 946 
Bumba, 126a 
Bumbalo, Bumbelto 
Point, Bumbeb, - 
Bum below, Bum* 
malow, Bummelo 
126a, 6,1176 
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Camphire, Camphor, 

Campo, 1526 
Campon, 2416; Ben* 
dan, 2426; Che- 
lim, 188a, 242a; 
China, 242a ; Gam- 
gong M ^lav o, 243«; 

Cam poo. 1526, 737 a 
Campoy, 9086 
Campu, 1526 
Cam ton, 158a 
Camysa, 151a 
Canacappel, Canaoa- 
poly, Canacapula, 
Canacopoly, 247a, 
2466 

Cananor, 1576 
C&naquapolle, 247a 
Canara, 1526; Gana- 
reen, 154a; Cana- 
rese, 153a; Canari, 
153a, 4776 ; Cana¬ 
ry, 153a; Canarim, 
153a; Canarin, 
154a, 1536 
Canat, 154a 
Canatick, 1646 
Canaal, Canaut, 154a, 
3556 

Canay, 1766 
Canchani, 2806 
Canchim China, 2266 
Cancho, 9086 
Cancoply, 247a 
Candahar, Candaor, 
Candar, 1546 
Candareen, 155a 
Cande, 155a 
Candee, 1556 
Candgie, 2456 
Candhar, 155a 
Candi, Condia, 155a, 
156a 

Candie, Candiel, 
Candiil, Candil, 
156a, 1556, 787a 
Candjer, 4106 
Caudy, -Sugar, 1556 
Cangantir, 2726 
Cangd, Cangi, 
C&ngia, 2456 
Cangiar, 4106 
Canje, Conju, 2456 
Cannanoro, 1576 
Cannarin, 1536 
Cannatte, 154a 
Oaflo, Caflon, 4796 
Caaongo, 1576 
Canonor, 1576 
Canoongou, 2486 
Canon, 1636 
GantSo. 158a 
Canton^Canteioy, 

Canton, 158a 
Cantonment, 1686 
Canum, 4796 
Caor, 1326,3906 
Gaoul, 269a 
Cooun&a, 479a 

3 K 


Caova, 2326 
Caparou, 1416 


Capaussia, 


Cape gooseberry, 
1606, 924a 
Capel, 1586 
Capelan, Capelan- 
gam, 159a 
Capell, 1686 
Capellan, 159a 
Capbala, 1426 
Capharr, 1416 
Caphe, 233a 
Caphun, 152a 
Capocate, 1596 
Capo di Galli, 3606 
Capogatto, 1596 
Capperstam, 1426 
Capua, Capucad, 
Capucat, 1596, a 
Carabanaaca, Cara- 
bansara, 162a 
Canbeli, 1606 
Caracata, Caracca, 
Carack, 1656, 166a 
Caracoa, Cohtcolle, 
Caracora, 1596, 
160a 

Caroffe, 160a 
Carafo, 832a 
Carajan, 1636 
Carambola, 160a 
Carame, 181a 
Caranchy, 272a 
Car&ns, Ca mom, 

274 a, 2736 
Caraque, 166a 
Cant, 1606 
Caravan, Caravana, 
1616, 142a 
Camvance, 145a 
Caravanserai, Cara- 
vanseray, Carava- 
aarai, Camvasaria, 
162a, 599a, 812a 
Caravel, Caravella, 
Caravelle, 162a, 6 
Carayner, 164a 
Carbachara, 162a 
Carbaree, 4756. 
Carboy, 1626 
Carcana, 163a 
Carcapati, 2546, 255a 
Carconna, 163a 
Carcoon, 163a 
Caren, 1636 
Caresay, 478a 
Can, 283a 
Carian, Carianer, 
Carianner, 1686, 
164a, 8916 
Carical, 164a 
Cariehi, 165a 
Carick, Carika, 166a, 
1656 

Card, 282a 
Carling, Car lingo, 
222a 

Caraac, Caroack, 
CSo^nak, 256a, 6 
Carnatio, Carnatioo, 


164a, 6, 1526; 
Fashion, 165a 
Caroana, 1616 
Carongoly, 273a 
Cftrorona, 1616 
Carnes, Carrack, 
165a, 6 
Carrack, 1616 
Carrani, 2736 
Camvansnw, 162a 
Carnway, 1666 
Carree, 2826 
Garrick, 166a 
Carridari, 7066 
Carriel, Carriil, Car- 
ril, 2826 
Carroa, 898a 
Canute, 189a 
Carsay, 478a 
Cartmeel, 1866 
Cartooce, 1666 
Caruella, 1626 
Carvancara, 162a 
Carvel, Carvil, 1626,* 
357a 

Caryota, 167a 
Cas, 1676, 6736 
Cas&be, 283a 
Casbege, 3896 
Cascicis, 170a 
Casche, 168a 
Casen-Basar, 263a 
Casgy, 1786 
Cash, 167a, 155«, 
7936, 888a 
Cashcash, 284a 
Cashew, 168a 
Canhish, 170a 
Cssho, 2176 
Cashmere, 1686 
Oasis, 169a 
Casoaris, 1706 
Cass, 1676 
Cassanar, 170a 
C&ssane, 776a 
Cassawaris, Cassa- 
warway, 1706 
Cassay, 170a, 5976, 
8526; Casaayer, 
598a; Cassay 
Shaan, 823a; 
Cassd, 1676, 598a 
Cassid, 263a 
Cassimer, Cassimere, 
169a 

Cassowary, 1706 
Cassumbazar, 263a 
Cast, Casta, Caste, 
1706 

Casteej Castees, 
Castices, Castiso, 
Costiaao, Cas tie, 
172a, 6, 6046 
Castle Bsaaar, Castle 
Buzear, 263a, 6866 
Castyoen, 1726 
Casuarina, 1726 
Oatai, Oataia, Cata- 
4a, 174a, 6 
Catamaran, 173a 
Cstsrra, Oatarre, Ca- 
tarry, 497a 


CaUtiara, 170a 
Catay, Cotaya, 174» 
Catena, Oatcho* 

1736 ^ 

Catcha, 708a 
Cate, 1550,1736 
Cate, 176a, 6906 
Catooha, 289a 
Catechu, 173a 
Catel, Catole, 264a 
Catonar, 170a 
Catbaia, Cathay, 
174a, 170a 
Cathay, 175a 
Catheca, 289d 
Catbeies, 174a 
C&thuris, 1756 
Cati, 642a 
Cati oculos, 1746 
Catinuuou, 173a 
Catiang, 143a 
Catle, 264a 
Cator, 1946 
Catre, 264a 
Cat's Eye, 1746 
Cattaketchie, 7066 
Cattamartfn, 173a 
Cattanar, 170a 
Cattavento, 7436 
Catte, 175a; Cattee, 
155a 

Cattek, 289a 
Cattie, Catty, 175a 
Catu, 1736 

Catuais, Catual, 266a 
Catur, 175a 
Catwal, 266a 
Cauallo, 1766 
Caubool, CaubuL 
1386, 139a 

Cauuhcnchina, Oan- 
chi-China, Cau- 
chim, Cauchin- 
china, 226 a, 6, 

227a 

Caul, 619a 
Capncamma, Caun 
Samaun, 2476 
Caunta, 476a 
Caupaud, 1596 
Canri, Caury, 2706 
Caut, 173 a 

Cautwal, Cautwaul, 


Cauvery, 176a 
Cauzv, 1796, 594a 
Oftvala, Cavalle, Ca- 
valley, Carallo, 
Cavally, 1766, a 
Cave, Caveats, Mti r , 
a, 9076 
Cawg, 2716 
Cawn, 377a, 479a 
Cawney, 1766 
Cawnpore, 177a 
Oawny. 1766 
Gaza, 1676 
Caxcaz,284a 
Caxis, Caxix, 169aL 6 
Cayar, 2346 
Cayman, 177a 
Ohyolaqua, 1776 
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Cayro, 254a 
Cayuyt, 2786 
Omm, Oasi, Cm 
Cum, 1776, 17d , 
178a, 480a, *6a, 

, 8106, 584a 
Cecau, 778a, 886a 
Ceded Districts, 180a 
Ceer, 808a 
Ceilan, 6846 
Ceitil, 458a 
Celand, 1826 
Calebs, Celibee, 
CeUebes, 180a, 6, 
181a 

Cens-Kalan, 6316 
Centipede, Oentopfe, 
181a 

Cepayqna, 6766, 7886 
Cephoy, 810a 
Cer, 808a 
Cerafaggio, 882a 
Ceram, 181a 
Cenme, 181a 
Cerates, 1616 
Cere, 808a 
Cerkar, 222a 
Cetor, 2046 
Cetti, 180a 
Cevul, 211a 
Ceylam, Ceylon, 
182a, 181a 
Cha, Clisaa, 807a 
Cbnbassi, 442a 
Cbabee, 1826 
ChmbookawBX, 1866 
Chabootah, Cha- 
bootra, 1826 
Chabuk-sowar, 1866 
Chacarani, 216a 
Chaeoo, 867a 
Cbaokur, 1826 
Cfaadder, Chader, 
218a, 2176 
Chadock, 7216, 8176 
Chador, 2176 
Cbae, 216a 
Chagrin, 8186 
ChuBr-pS!,. 186a 
Chaimdr, 211a 
Chakad, 4446 
Chak&zi, 444a 
Cbake-Baruke, 442a 
Chakkawatti, 2166 
Chakor, 1846 
ChakraYartti, 2166, 
2606 

Chal, 824a 
Chal6, ChaJik 1836, 
166a 

Cbalia, 7066 
ChaUe, 8246 
Chellenn 776a 
Chalons Chatoons, 
819a 

~ — China**, 


Champa, 1886 
Cham^h, Champao, 

Ch a m g aigne, 7886, 

Champak, Cham* 
paka, 2186 
Champana, Cham- 
pane, Champena, 
184a, 789a, 6 
Champing, Champoo, 
Champoing, 8216 
Cham pore codes, 63a 
Chan, 478a 
Chanco, 1846 


Chatnar, 

216 a 

Chamarocb, 1606 
Chamli, 1886 

Chaiadentager, 201a 


Chanddl, Cbandaul, 
Chandela, 184a 
Chandernagore, 184a 
Chandnl Chank. 

Chandy Choke 214<f 
Chant, CJhanft, 1836 
Change, 168a 
Chank, 1846 
Channa Chana, 479a 
Channook, Chanook, 
26, 8a 

Chanquo, 1846 
Chansamma, Chan 
Sumaun, 2476 
Chaona, Chaoua, 2326 
Chaoni, 2146 
Chaoosh, 218a 
Chap, Chapa, 209a, 
2086 

Chapaatie, 8266 
Chkp&r-cdtt, 210a 
Chape, 2086 
Chapel-snake, 2246 
Chapo, Chap - 
Chappe, 2086, 
Chappor, 2096 
Chaqui, 442a 
Chaquivilli, 217a 
Charachina, 2006 
Charadoa, 8536 
Cbaramandel, 268a 
Charoonna, Cbar- 
konna, 7066 
Charnagnr, 1846 
Charnoc, Charnock, 
8a, 26 

Chdrpdi, Charpoy, 
186a, 2686 
Chartican, 204a 
C’hasa, 480a 
Chashew-apple, 1686 
Chatagu&o, 2036 
Chati. 1896 
Chatigam, Chatdgan, 
Cliatigte, Chati* 
gaon, 1326, 2086, 
204a, 6846, 797a 
Chatiin, Chatim , 
Cbatin, Chatinar, 
1896 

Chatna, Chatnee, 

221a 

Ghatrft, Chatta, 1866 
Cbattagar, 221a 
Chatter, 1866 
Chatty, 1866 
Cbaittram, 2216 


Chatnri, 1766 
Chain, 1866 
Chanoao, 160a 
Cbaube, 2826 
Chaubuok,186a 
Chau-chau, 2136 
Chaoeon, 9086 
Chaoderie, 212a 
Chaudeus, 662a 
ChaudharT, 2136,214a 
Chaudus, 662a 
Chaug&n, Chaugh&n, 
Chauig&n, 191a, 

1926 

Chauker, 183a 
Chaaki, 206a 
Chaul, 2106 
Chaup, 2086 
Chaus, 2126 
Chautir. Chanter, 
2176, 7066. 8236 
Chavoni, 7066 
Chaw, 1856, 9066 
Chawadi, 212a 
Chawbook, Chaw- 
buck, 186a, 1856; 
Chawbuckswar, 

1866 
Chawool, 824a 
Chay, 1216 
Chayroot, 2166 
Cheater, 188a 
Chebuli, 1866, 8086 
Check, 1936 
Checkin, 194a 
Cheechee, 1866, 518a 
Cheek, 198a 
Cheen, 198a 
Cheena Pattirn, 200a 
Cbeenar, lS7a 
Cheeny, 1876, 8636 
Cheese, 1876 
Cheeta, Cheetah, 
-connah, 1876,188a 
Chela, 3766 
Chelah, 190a 
Chel-mi, 1955, 877a 
Cheli, Chelim, 
Chelin, Cheling, 
188a, 6,1896,490a, 
867a 

Chelingo, 1886 
Chello, 7066 
Chelluntab, 7996 
Cbelumgie, 1956 
Chenam, 2196 
Chenappapatam, 

1996 

Chenar, Chenawr, 
1876, a 

Chengie, Chedgy, 
877a 

Chenwal. 2106 
Chept. 208a 
Chequeen, Cbeqttin, 
194a. 1936 
Cherefe, 882a 

SA 

Chereeta,208a 
Cl»Mit,®86 . 
Cheringhee, 2146 


Cheroot, Oheweta, 

1886 

Cherry Fouj, 189a 
Cherufin, 9748* 

Cheruse, 1086 
Oherato, 189a 
Cheti, Chetie, 4726, 
190a 

Chetil, Chetin, 

Chetti, Chettijn, 
Chetty, 1896 
Chevul, 211a 
Chey, 2166 
Cheyk, 8186 
Cheyla, 190a 
Cheyla, 8196 
Chhap, ChbipS,2Q76, 
206a 

Chappar khat, 210a 
Qhhenchki, 2036 
Chhint, 67a 
Chia, Chiai, 907a, 
9066 

Chialeng, 1886 
Chiamai, Chia may, 
Chia no may, 190a, 

6 

Chia&pana, 789a 
Chianko, 1846 
Chiaoux, SJ13a 
Chiaramandel, 268a 
Chias, 826a 
Cbtaus, Chiausue, 
Chiaux, 2126, 2186 
Chicane, Chicanery, 
1906,198a 
Chick, Chickeen, 

193a, 6,194a 
Chioken, 194a, 1986; 

-walla, 194a 
Chickmo, 1936 
Chiokledar, 8866 
Chickore, Chieore, 
194a, 195a 
Chicqnene, 194a 
Chign, 193a 
Chikoi- s, Chikftr, 

1946 

Chilao, Chilaw, 77a, 
196a 

Chile, Chili, 196a 
Chillinga, 1886 
Chillum. 195a 
Chillumbrum, 1966 
Chillum chee, 1956, 
378a 

Chilly, 19fla 
Chimice, 2016 
Chimney-glass, 19fla 
Chin, 1976 ; Cbfo- 
Machin, 5816 , 

China, 1906; Book- 
aar, 8866 ; Beer, 
199a; -Buckner, 
199a; Boot, 199a; 
ware, 198a; 

ChinajMMa 
Chinapatam, 1996 
Ohfalr, Cwwtff* 
1876, a 
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-Guana, 898a; Lily, 
226a; -Manilla, 
Minelle. Monil, 
226a; Cobra Capel, 
2246 

Coca, 229a 
Oooatore, 2276 
Cocchiuhinna, Coc- 


cracina, aXy 
Cocea, 229o 
Cocelbaxa, 498a 
Cocen, 226a 
Cocos, 262a 
Coche, 229a 
Coohim, Cochin, Co¬ 
chin-China,Cochin- 
Leg, Cochym, 2256, 
226a, 227a, 669a 
Cocintana,Cocintaya, 
2446 

Cockatoo Cockatooa, 
227a, 6 

Cock-Indi, 2296 
Cockoly, 2686 
Cockroach, 2276 
Cockup, 228u, 895a 
Coco, Cocoa, Coco- 
Nut. 228a 

Coco-do-Mar, Coco- 
de-Mer, 2316, 2296 
Cocondae, 2446 
Coeo-nut,double,2296 
Cocue, 2296 
Cooym, 226a 
Codangalnr, 2726 
Codavaacam, Coda 
vasoao, 2316, 232a 
Codom, 3666 
Cody, 2656 
Coeco, Coecota, 229a 
Coeli, 2506 
Cofala, Coffala, 850a 
Coffao, Coffee, 232a 
Coffery. 1416, 4286 
Coffi, 233a 
Coffre, Coffreo, 
Coflry, 1416, 1406 
Cogee, 179a 
Coni Noor, 491a 
Coho, 233a 
Co-bong, 4216, 422a 
Cohor, 495a 
Cohn, 238a 
Coiloen, Coilum, 

758a, 752a 
Coimbatore, 2336 
Coir, 2836 
C^Cojah, 2346, 

Cokatoe, 2276 
Coker, Coker-nut, 

*■ -tree, 2296, 228a, 
167a 

Cokun, 245a 
Colao, 2346 
Cola r-4956 
ColchS, 886a 
Colderon, Colderoon, 
285a, 6 
. CoW, 250a 
Colent, 2066 
Coleroou, 2846 


Colghum, 2686 


Colioatta, 1466 
Coll, 250a 
Collaram, 235a 
Collary, 236 a 
Collat, 4836, 8086 
Gollecatte, 3a, 146a 
Collector, 2356 
Collee, 2506 
College Pheasant, 


€o<notaij, Comotay, 

Compadore, 244a 
Company, Bfieh, 462a 
Compandor, 244a 
Competition - wallah, 


Collerica Passio, 2066 
Collery, -Horn, 

-Stick, 236a, 6 
Colli, 2506 
Collioutbia, 148a 
Collij,'250a 
Collomback, 1446 
Colobi, 7526 
Coloen, 7526 
Colomba Root, 237a 
Colombo, 2366 
Colon, Colonbio, • 
7526, a 
Coloran, 235a 
Colum, 249a 
Columbee, 4916 
Columbia Root, 237a 
Columbo, 7526 
Columbo Root, 237u 
Columbum, Colum¬ 
bus, 752a, 8736 
Coly, 2506 
Colyytam, 865a 
Comalamasa, 224a 
Comar, 237a, 239a, 
1506 

ComarMdo, 2796 
Comari, 2386 
Comatay, Oomaty, 
239a, 2396 
Cdmaty, 2376 
Combaconum, 2376 
CoTiibaleuga, 2446 
C'ombarband, 280a 
Combea, 150a 
Combly, 2796 
Comboli Mas, 2246 
Comboy, 2376 
Combrti, Combu, 3846 
Comedis, 2386, 5406 
Comelamash, 224a 
Comeroolly Feathers, 
7a, 238a 
Cominham, 87a 
Comitte, 2376 
Comley. 2796 
Gommei mutch, 224a 
Commerbant, 280a 
Commercotly, 
Feathers, 288a, 7a 
Commission, 151a 
Commissioner, Chief, 
Deputy, 288a 
Committy, 2376 
Comolanga, Como- 
linga, 244a, 6 
Comor&o, 3846 
Comoree, Comori, 
Comorin, Cape, 
289a, 2886 


Compidore, Com 


Compost, Compound, 
Compounds, 2436, 
2406, 2426 

Comprador, Compra¬ 
dors, Corapudour, 
2436, 244a 

Conacapula, Cona- 
kapule, 2466, 247a 
Conaut, 154a 
Coabalingua, 244a 
Concam China, 2266 
Concan, 2446 
Conch-ehell, 1846 
Concha, 496a 
Condrin, 155a 
Confirmed, 245a 
Cong, 246a 
Congas, Congass, 

Congee, 245a; 

-House, 2456 
Congeveram, 2456 
Congi-medu, Congi- 
mer, 157a 
Congo, 1576 
Congo, 9086 
Congo-Bunder, 246a; 
Congoe, 157a'; 

Congoed, 1566 
Congou, 9086 
Congoun, Ocmgue, 
246a, 6 

Conicopla, Conico- 
poly, 247a, 2466, 
281a, 7836 

Conimal, Coni mere, 
157a 

Conjee cap, 65a, 

245a; -House, 
2456 

Conjee Voram, 246a 
Coniemeer, 167a 
Conker, Conkur,496a 
Connab, 4796 
Connaught, Connaut, 
154a 

Connego, 1576 
Connymere, 157a 
Connys, 1766 
Consoo House, 247a 
Consumah, Con¬ 
sumer, 247a, 4866 
Contenij, 116, 289a 
Coauaopola, 247a 
Coach Abo, 2476 
Cooch Behar, 248a 
Cooja,'Coojah, 2486, 
a , 492a 
Cookery, 4916 
Cook-room, 2486 
Coolaunny, Cool- 
cumee, 2486 
Cooke, 2506 


Cooley, 2506 
Coolieoy. 2486 
Coolin, 249a 
Coolitoayo, 2486 
Ooolung, 249a 
Cooly, 2496 
Ctoamkee, 2516 
Coomry, 252a, 2516 
Coonemerro, Cooni- 
mode, 157a 
Coopee, 7066 
Coorg, 252a 
Coorge, 265a 
Coorsy, 252a 
Coos-Beyh&r, 248a 
Cooeky, 703a 
Coosumba, 2526 
Cootuh, 2526 
Copang, 4906, 5306 
Co pass, 1586 
Copeck, 253a, 1216 
Gopera, 254a, 4466 
Copha, 233a 
Coppersmith, 2586 
Coj>ra, Coprah, 254a, 

Coquer,-nut, Coquo, 
229a, 6, 231a 
Coquodrile, 2766 
Coraal, 256a, 259a 
Corabah, 163a 
Condone, 768a, 837a 
Corah, 7066 
Coral-tree, 254a 
Corail, 259a 
Corcon, Corcone, 
1636, a 

Corcopal, Corcopali, 
2546 

Oorg, Corgo, 2556, a 
Con, 2706 
Oorind, 259a 
Coringa, 256a 
Corjfi, Corjaa, 255a, 
6, 875a 
Corle, 256a 
Cormandel, Cor- 
mandell, 2586, a 
Comae, Cornaca, 
256a 

Corocoro, 160a 
Coromandel, Coro- 
mandyll, Coro- 
mondel, 2566, 
258a, 6 

Corporal Forbes, 

Corral, 2586, 476a 
CorO, 262a 
Corumbijn, 4916 
Corundum, 259a 
Cos, 262a 
Cosbeague, 3896 
Cos Bhaar, 248a 
Cosmi, Cosmim, 
Cosmin, Coernym, 


Coipetir. 260o 
Coes, 261a 
Coosa, 707a 
Cossack, Comfikee, 
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Gone. 262a 
Comebtas, 1706 
Comet, Cornett. Cos¬ 
aid, 2686, a, $626 
Cossim bazar, 263a 
Corny, 926 ' 

Cossya, Cossyah, 
263a, 6, 480^ 
Cosake. 2626 ' 

Coste, 3916 
Coeto, 492a 
Costumado, 286a 
Costus. 2636, 492a 
Cot, 2636 
Cotamaluco, 2646 
Cotoh, 1786 
Cote Caungrah, 6316 
Coteka, 289a 
Cotia, 2650 
Cotonia, 2$9 a 
Cott, 2646,'58a 
Cotta, Cottah, 265a 
Cotton, 265a; Tree, 
Bilk, 265b 
Cotal, 4946 
Cotwal, 2656 
Coacee, 262a 
Coaehe, 248a 
Couchin China, 227a 
Coulam, Coulao, 7526 
Coulee, Couley.Couli, 
368a, 251a, 218a 
Coulombin, 4916 
Couly, 2506 
Counsillee, 266a 
Coantrey, Countrie, 
Country, -Captain, 
267a, 266a, 267a 
Coupan, Coupang, 
490a, 6 
Courim, 2706 
Cournakea, 2566 
Courou, 276a 
Coarse, 261a, 262a, 
204a 

Course, 2676 
Courtallum, 2676 
Coury, 271a 
Covad, Coveld, 268a 
Covenanted Servants, 
2676, 2226 
Coverymanil, 2256 
Covid, 268a 
Covil, 268a 
Covit, 268a 
Covra Manilla, 2256 
Cowan, 2716 
Cowcheen, 226a 
Cowcolly, 2686 
Cow-itch, 2686 
Cowl, Cowle, 2686, 
413a, 6906 
Cowler, 2506 
CJowpan, 490a, 8886 
Cowrie, Cowry, 2706, 
26 9a Basket, 2716 
Cow tails, 2716 
Cowter, 2176, 7066 
Coya, 2346 
Coylang, 758a 
Coe, Co&s&ngne, Cos- 
beg, 3896, 390a 


Coesee, Corny, 5796, 
1786 

Cran, 272a 
Crancaoor, 273a 
Cranohee, Cranchte, 
272a, 4746, 664a 
Cranee, 2736 
Cranganor, Grange- 
lor, Cranguanor, 
273a, 2726 

Cranny, Crany, 278a, 
274 a 

Crape, 274a 
Crease,Creased,274a, 
2756 

Great, 203a 
Credere Del, 2756 
Creeper, 3966 
Creese, Creezed, 2746, 
275a 

Creole, 2756 
Crese, Cress, Cresset, 
275a 

Crewry, 2766 
Cric, Cricke, Cris, 
Crisada, Crise, 
Crisse, 275a, 274a, 
8806 

Crockadore, 2276 
Crocodile, 2756 
Crongolor, 273a 
Crore, 276a 
Crori, 2766 
Crotchey, 2766 
Crou, 276a, 898a 
Crow-pheasant, 2766 
Criisna, 3806 
Cryse, 275a 
Cuaqaem, 8606 
Cabba, 12a 
Cubcb, 277a 
Cubeer Burr,2776,656 
Cucin, 226a 
Cuckery, 4916 
Caeuya, Cucuyada, 
2776 

Cuddalore, 278a 
Caddapah, 278a 
Cuddom, 2666 
Cuddoo, 2786 
Caddy, 2786 
Cudgeri, 4776 
Cudra, 8536 
Calgar, 136 
Culgee, 2786 
Cullum, 249a 
Culmuraea, 279a 
Culsey, Culsy, 279a, 

Calua, 850a 
Only. 1766 
Curably, 279a 
Cumda, 8686 
Cumduryn, 155a,530a 
Cumly, 279a 
Cammerband, Cum¬ 
merbund, 280a, 
2796 

Cummeroon, 3846 
Cumraul. 279a 
Cumquot, 280a 
Cumra, 280a 


Cumrunga, 280a 
Cumsha, Comsbaw, 
280a 

Cunarey, 4136 
Cnncara, 2446, 6286 
Cunchnnee, 2806,2956 
Cunda, 8686 
Cundry, 4186 
Cunger, Cunjur, 
410«, 6 
Cunkan, 2446 
Cunnacomary, 239a 

8 uny, 825a 
upang, 490a 
Cupara, 8736 
Cupo, 530a 
Cupong, 155a 
Cura, 874a 
Curate, 875 a 
Curati Mangalor,8766 
Curia, 255a 
Curia Muria, 2806, 
7696 

Curmoor, 355a 
Curnat, 1646 
Curnum, 281a, 2466 
Curounda, 281a 
Curra-curra, 160a, 
645a 

Currate, 875a 
Curree, Currie, 2825 
Currig Jema, 281a 
Currumshaw Hills, 
281a 

Curry, 281a; -Stuff, 
283a 

Curyate, 8756 
Cusbah, 283a 
Cuscuss, 2836 
Cusber, 2486, 492a 
Cusboon, 2886, 4926 
Cushta, 707a 
Cusle-bashee, 4986 
Cuspedore, Cuspi- 
door, Cuspidor, 
Cuspidore, 284a, 


Cuttack, 289a 
Cuttanee, Cuttannee, 
289a, 707a 
Cuttaree, 4826 
Cuttarri, 407a 
Cuttenee,289a 
Cutter, 1756 
Cuttery, Cuttry, 
482a, 280a 
Cutwahl, Cutwal, 
Cutwall, Cutwaul, 
60a, 2656, 266a 
Cnraanna, 4076 
Cymbal, 807a 
Cytnde, 768a, 837a 
Cymiter, 8046 
Cyngilin, Cynkalan, 
Cynkali, 820a, 
667a, 5396 
Cyromandel, 258a 
Cyrus, 280a, 240a, , 
886a 

Cytor, 204a 


DabUt, 3286 
D&bag, 4556 
Dabhol, 290a 
Dabou, 328a 
Dabul, Dabuli, Da- 
bull, Dabyl, 1896, 
6126 

Daca, 290a 
Dachn, Dacani, 3016 
Dacca, 290a 
Dachanos, 3016 
Dachem, 4a 
Dachem, 2986 
Dachina hades, 3016 
Dacoit, Dacoity, Da- 
coo, 290a, 6 
Dadney, Dadny, 2906 
Daeck, 290a 
Daee, 301a 
Daftar, DaftardSr, 


Cuss, 2836 
Ctisseab, 2636 
Cusselbash, 4986 
Custard-Apple, 284a, 
857a 

Custom, 286a; Cus¬ 
tomer, 286a, 802a 
Cutanee, 289a 
Cutch, 2886; Gun- 
dava, 287a 
Cutch, 173a 
Cutcha, 2876; -puoka, 
2876 

Cutcheinchenn, 2266 
Cuteberee, Cutohery, 
Cutcherry, 283a, 
2876 

Cutcherry, 4766 
Cutchnar, 2886 
Cutchy, 2456 
Cutld, 265a 
CutmurtfL Cutrnur- 
rem, 173a 
Cuts, 2866 
Cnttab, 258a 


Dagbail, 2906 


Dagoba, 


Dagon, Dagong, Da- 
goon, 2916, 92a, 6 
Dagop, 291a 
Dannasari, 9146 
Dahya, 252a 
Daibul, 2026 
Daimio, 2026 
Daiseye, 2026, 8066 
Dak, 3006; -bunga¬ 
low, 1206; obauki, 
-cholri, -chowky, 
300a 

Daka, 290a 
DakTiinL 302a 
Dakoo, 2906 
Dala, Dalaa, 2926, a 
DaW, 8046 
DaUway, 2926 
Dfli, 322a 
Dali, 3026 

Dallaway, Dsdloway, 


Dally, 329a 
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Daloyet,293a 
Dam, 293a; Datna, 
6766 

Daman, 2946 
Damani, 2946 
Daraar, 295a 
Damasjane, Darae- 
Jeanne, DSmijana, 
306a, 8046 

Dammar, Dammar, 
2956, 2946 
Damn, 2946 
Dampukht, 3306 
Dana, 2956 
Dancing girl, wench, 
2956, 296a 
Dandee, Dandi, 
Dandy, 296a, 6 
Dangur, 2956 
Danseam, 834a 
Dans-hoer, 296c« 

Dao, 326a 
DaquS, 3016; 

Daquem, 6286,779a 
Daro?ana, 37u 
Darbadath, 624a 
Darbdn, 333a 
Darbar, 331a 
Darcheenee, Dar- 
cbini, 297a 
Darion, 3326 
Darjeeling, Darjiling, 
297a 

D&roez, 3066 
Dardga, 297a 
Dar&bai, 3216 
Dartzeni, 297a 
Darwan, 333a 
Darwaza band, 3336 
Dasehra, 3336 
D&si, 3076 
Dasaora, 3336 
Dastoor, 3346 
Datchin, 293a; Det¬ 
ain, 2986 

Datura, 2986; yellow, 
2996; Datyro, 299a 
Daudne, 2906 
Daur, 3256 
Daurka, 335a 
Dav&li, 309a 
Daw, 315a 

Dfiwab, Dawk, 2996; 
to lay a, 3006; 
-bangnee, -banghy, 
61a; bungalow, 
1296; -garry, 3656 
Daxin, Dating, 298a 
Daya, Daye, 301a, 


Deaner, 801a 
Debal 




Deberadora, 696 
Decam, Daean, 6296, 
8016 

Decaai^Decaoij, - 
Decanin, Deeany, 
302a, 8016 
Decoa, SBQt , 

Deccan, Deccany, 
302a 


Deck, 302a 
Decoit, 2906 
Dee, 236a, 9806 
Deedong, 4396 


Deen, 302a 
Doepaullee, 309a 
Defteri, 330a 
Degon, 2926 
Deiudar, 306a 
Dehli, 3026 
Dekaka, 290a 


Dekh, 302a 
Delate, 804a 
Delavay, 7196 
Delect, 293a 
Deleuaius, 2926 
Delhi, Deli, 3026 
Deli, 304a 
Deling, Delingege, 
Delingo, 303a 


Delly, 303a 
Delly, Mount, 3036 
Deloget, 293a 
Deloll, 804a 
Deloyet, 293a 
Dely, 3026, 303a 
Dely, 304a 
Demar, 2956 
Demijohn, 3046 
Demmar, Demnar, 
295a 

Demon, 2946 
Denga, Dengi, 8976, a 
Dengue, 305a 
Deodar, 3056 
Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, 238a 
Derba, 3316 
Derega, Deroghah, 
Derrega, 2976 
Derrishacst, 3066 
Derroga, 2976 
Deruiasi, 3066 
Dervich, Dervis, Der- 


Derwan, 333a 
Desai, 3066 
Desanin, 3016 
Desaye, 3066 
Deshereh. 3336 


trbadore, 


Dessereh, 3336 
Destoor, Destour, 
3066, 307a 
Deubash, 328a 
Deuti, 307a 
Deutroa, 299a 
Dera-dacbi, Deva- 
dM, Devedaschie, 
307a, 6, 2956, 912a 
Devil, 3076 7146; 

-Bird, 3076} Devil’s 
Reach, 306a; Wor¬ 
ship, 808a 
Dewal, 820a 


Ddwal, Ddwfld, 3086 
Dewalee, 309a 
Dewaleea, 3086 
Dewally, 3086 
DewSn, Dewanjee, 
3106, 311a 

Dewanny, 3116; Ad- 
awlat, 46 
Dewataschi, 296a 
Dewann, 309a 
Dewanny, 3116, 3096 
Dewtry, 2996 
Deysinuck, 2486 
Deyspandeh, 2486 
Dha, 326a 
Dhogob, Dhagope, 
2916, a 
Dhai, 301a 
Dhdk, 3126 
Dhall, 312a 
Dharna, 316a 
DhatQra FiringhJ, 

356 

Dhau, 3156 
Dhaullie, 322a 
Dhawk, 3126 
Dhibat-al-Mahal, 

5476 

Dhoby, 3126 
Dhome, 3226 
Dhoney, Dhony, 

3236, a 

Dhoolie, Dhooly, 
3136, a 
Dhoon, 814a 
Dhoop-ghurry, 3726 
Dhootie, Dhooty, 
Dhoty, 3146, a, 

707 u 

Dhow, 3146 
Dhurgaw. 3316 
Dhurmsalla, 3156, 
2216 

Dhurna, 3156 
DhiSr Samund, 325a 
Dhuti, 3146 
Dhye, 3006 
Diamond Harbour, 

317«, 766a 
Dibajat, 547a 
Dibottes, 119a 
Didwan, 317a, 473a 
406 

Diewnagar, 6136 
DigbyChick, 1266 
Di|gory, Diggree, 

Digon, Digone, 2926 
Digrf, 3176 
Dikii, 3026 
Dik dik, daun, daun, 
9196 

Dikhdari, Dikk, 8176 
Dili, Diili, 8026 
Ditly, Mount, 304a 
Dim, 302a 
Dime, 2946 
Dinapore, 3176 
Dinar, DJnAra, 8176, 
818a 

Dlnawar, 8226 
Ding, 802a, 6 


Dinga, Dingey, 
Kn^hy, 8186,819a, 

Dingo; 778a, 8976 
Dingue, Dingy, 3186 
Dio, 3196 
Dip&wali, 309a 
Dirdjee, Dirge, Dir- 
zee, 819a 
Dirwan, 383a 
Dispatchadore, 319a 
Disaauva, Diesava, 
Dissave, 319a 
Distoree, 307a 
Ditch, Ditcher, 8196 
Dithwan, 3176 
Diu, 3196 
Diudar, 306a 
Diulcinde, Diulcin- 
dy, Diuli Sind, 
Didl-Sind, Diul- 
sinde, 3206 
Diuanum, 310a 
Diuxa, 3196 

I)iv, 821a 
Diva, 547a 
Dlvail, Divaly, 809a 
Dlva-Mabal, 5476 
Divan, Divanum, 
3116, 413a 
Dive, 3196 
Divi, 547a 
Divl, 3206 
Diwaen, 312a 
Dlwah Mahal, 914a 
Diwal, 5056 
Dlwilll, 309a 
Dtwfin, 3096 
DlwanT, 3116 
Djamia, 4696 
Djnva Djftwah, 455a, 
456a 

Djengle, Djungle, 
4706 

Doa, 3216 
Do&b, 321a 
Doai, 321a 
Doana, 311a 
Dear, 3216 
Dobnsh, 328a 
Do be, Dobie. 313a, 
3126 

Dobil, 3206 
Dobund, 322a 
Dock, 300a 
Dodgeon, 2986 
Dog uhoucky, 800a 
D<Mgm, Dogonne, 

Dohtl, Dol, Doll, 
3126, a 

Dolly, 322a. 58a 
Donibar, Dombaree, 
Dome, 8226 
Dondora Head, 8226 
Doney, 823a 
Dongari, Dongerijn, 


Doni, 323a 
Donna, 2956 
Donny, 823a 
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Doobashst*?, 328a 
Doocan, Dooeaun, 
8286,871ft 

Doodee, Doodoo, 
167ft, 168a 
Dooggaunie, 1676 
Dool, 826a 
Daolee, Dooley, Doo¬ 
lie, 3136, a 
Dootnba, Doombur. 
324a 

Dooputty, 3246 
Doorea, 3266, 707a 
Doofga Pooja, 3246 
Doorsummund, 3246 : 
Door-van, 333a 
Doory Dora. 326a 
Dorado, 825a 
Do ray, Doraylu, 325a, 

Dorbard, 3316 
Dorea, 707 a 
Dorecur 4446 
Doresandlu, 3256 
Doria, 3256 
Dorian, 3816 
Doriya, 3256 
Doroga, 2976 
Dosh&ka, 1566 
Doaootee, Dosooti, 
Dosooty, 3256,707a 
Dotchin. 2986 
Dotee^ Dotia, 3146, 

Double-grill, 3256 
Douli, 3136 
Dour, 3256 
Dovana, 3116 
Dow, 3146 
Dow, 3256 
Dowle, 3136 
Dowle, 326a 
Dowra, Dowrah, 326a 
Drabi, Drably, 326a 
Dragomanni, Drago- 

mano, 3276 
Dragon, 3076 
Dr&vida, Dravidian, 
3266 

Drawers, Long, 327a 
Dress-boy, Dressing- 
boy, 827a, 328a 

d 2SS2R!"> 2 ““’ 


Drogomanus, Drago¬ 
men, Druggennan, 
Draggement, 827a, 
6 

Drumstick, 8276; 

Tree, 4266 
Dsomo, 9846 
Dually, 809a 
Duan, Duana, 3106, 
3116, 4976; Duan 
Konna, 8116; Da- 
anne, 9116 
Dub, 3276 

Dubash, Dubass, 828a 
Dubbe, Dubbah, 829a 
Dabbeer, 8286 
Du] 

Dubety, 


Ducamdare, 8286 
Ducks, 329a: Bom¬ 
bay, 329a, 126a 
Duoo, 8236 
Duffadar, 829a. 
Dufter, Dufterdar, 
Dufterkhanna, 
Duftery, Duftoree, 
829a, 6, 8096,243a 
Duggie, 330a 
Dugong, 330a 
Duguazas, 8236 
Dukan, Dukhaun, 
3236 

Dula, Dull, 313a, 6596 
Dulol, 304a 
Diilsind, 7696 
Dulwai, Dulwoy, 
293a, 316a 
Dumber, Dumbaru, 
3226 

Dumbcow, 330a 
Dumbri, 3226 
Dumdum, Dumdum- 
mer, 330a, 6 
Dumier, 334a 
Dumpoke, 3306 
Dumree, Dumrie, 
3306, 2936 
D6n, 314a 

Dungaree, Dungeree, 
3306, 331a, 707a 
Duppa, Dupper, 3286 
Durai, 325® 

Durbar, 331a 
Dnrean, 3326 
Durgah,Durgaw,3316 
Durhmsallah, 3156 
Durian, Durianus, 
Durion, 3316, 332a 
Darjun, 333a 
Duroa, 299a 
Durreer, 3256 
Dtir Soroun, Dtiru 
Samundtir, 326a 
Durwaun, 833a 
Durwauza-bund, 333a 
Duryoen, 3326 
Durzee, 889a 
Dusaud, 749a 
Dusharah, Dus rah, 
Dussarah, Dus- 
sera, 3386 
Duatiek, 3346 
Dustoor, Dustoore, 
Dustooree, Dus- 
toory, Dusturia, 
3336, 334a. 6, 307a 
Dnstuok, 3346 
Dutohin, 2986 
Dutra, Dutroa, Da¬ 
iry, 2996, Sk 
Dutt, Duttee, 8146 
Duty, 807a, w>la 
Dw&r. 322a 
Dwarica, 8346 
Dwye, 821a 

Si, 1 ®" 1 * 

Dysuoksoy, 707a 
Dyv&n-khane, Dy- 
von, 8116, 8106 


Eade-Garrh, 887a 
Engle-wood, 336a 
Earth-oil. 386a, 1786 
Eoka, 336a 
Eed, 8866 

Eedgah, Eed Gao, 
3366, 337a, 180a 


Emtrelopre, 43% 
Ekhee, Ekka, 3366, a 
Ekteng, 337a 
Elabas, 13a 
Elange, 172a 
Elatene, 707a 
Elchee, Elcbi, 387a 
Elepbans, 343a; Ele- 
fante, 3416; Ele- 
phant, 8376; Ele¬ 
phants, 341a; Ele¬ 
phant - Creeper, 
3436; Elephante, 
Elephanto, 3426, a 
Eli, 3036 

Ellefantd, Ilheo del 
342a 

Elk, 8436 
Ellora, Elora, 8436 
Elu, 344a 
Emauuberra, 4326 
Embary, 17a 
Emblic, 344a, 6086 
Emer, Emir, 18a, 6 
Emmerti, 707a: 
Emmet, white, 326 
Enaum, 433a 
Englesavad, 344a; 
English - bSz&r, 
344a; -water, 94a 
Enteriooper, 439a 
Equirotftl Carriage, 
3656 

Errenysis, 83a 
Esh, 966 
Esparci, 6816 
Estang, 8996 
Estimause, 3446 
EBtreito, do Govem- 
ador, 391a 
Esturion, 3326 
Eugenes, 639a 
Eurasian, 3446 
Europe, 3446, 2666 
Exborbourgh, 763a 
Eyah, 42a 
Eysham, 845a 


Fackeer, 3476 
Fact eur, Factor,3456, 
a, 2226; Factory, 
Faetaeye, 846a 
FaghMr, 347a, 49a 




F&kanOr, 45a, 5526 
Fakeel, 961a 
Fakeer, Fakier, Fa¬ 
kir, 8476 
Fakndr, 8286 
Falaun, 848a 


Fandaraina, Fanda- 
rina, Fandreeah, 
667a, 540a, 166a 
Fannft, F&nnon, 
Fanoeen, Fanom, 


i'J. 


Fan-palm, 8496 
Fanqui, 8496 
Fansoftri, Fansflrt, 
456a, 696,1515 
Fantalaina, 667a 
Faquir, 34/6 
Fanqola, 359a 
Faranglba, 853a 
Farftsh, 8496 
Farash-danga, 1846 
Farasola, 3586 
Faraz, 3491 
Farasola, 859a 
FarhangL 353a 
Farrdsb, 3496 
FarshabQr, 7006 
Fateish, 8ola 
Fedea, 360a 
Feelohehra, 584a 
Fee rand ah, 966a 
Feiticaria, Feitifeii* 
Feiti$o, 351a 
Ferash, 3496 
Ferdsee, 350a 
Ferenghy, Feringee, 


354a, 

Feroeh, 850a 
Feroshuhr, Feroze- 
shuhur, 3506 
Ferrate, Ferrash,3496, 
350a 

Fetiche, Fetisoeroe, 
Fetish, Fetishism, 
Fettiso, FeytifOj 
351a, 3506 

Ffar&z, Fffarase, 73a, 
34 % 

Ffarcuttee, 3106 
Ffuckeer, 8476 
Filosofo, 3476 
FirdshdAnga, 1466 
Firefly, 351a 
Firinghee, Dhatura, 
Finngi, 3526. 856, 
3536 

Firm, Firms, Firman, 
Firmao, 

8546, a 

Fiscal, Fiacall, 8546, 
Fitter gftri, 3656 
Flandrma, 667a, 829a 
Fleroher, 355a 
Fieri, 386 

FlorissMu Vknkm, 
Florimn, S55a 
Flowered - ffitnr, 
3556,772a 
Fluee, 8896 
Fly. -palanquin, 8556 
Flying-fox, 86@a, 
Fobmb. 86&6 




Fo-lau-sha, 7005 
F olium lndkum, 
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Follepona, 788a 
Fooiad&r. 368a 
Fooir 857a: Fool 
Book, Fool's Back, 
857 a, 856ft, 36ft; 
Foole Sugar, 396ft 
Foota, 708a 
Foorilow, to, 857a 
Fores Lands, Foraa- 
dSr, Forest Road, 
867a, ft 
Forlorn, 348a 
Fot&dar, 717ft 
Foufel, 35ft 
Foujdah, Foujdar, 
858a; Fouidarry, 
858ft; Adawlat, 46 
Fouls sapatte, 831a 
Fousdar, Fouzdaar, 
858a 

Fowra, Fowrab, 3586 
Fiw^Flying, 3586, 

Fosdarry, 3586 
Frail, 3586 
Franchi, Francho, 
Franco, Franghi, 
Frangue, Frangui, 
Franque, Franqui, 
853a, ft, 5826, 5946 
Fresh, Frasse,Frassy, 
849a, 850a, 2506 
Frssula, Frazala, 

Fradl. 359a, 3586 
Frsgueaa, 359a, 7876 
Frenge, Frengiaan, 
Frank, Fringe, 

Fringi, 3536 
Frost, 350a, 412a 
Fnddea, 350a 
Fugacia, 3566 
Fub, 357a, 627a 
Fnlang, 353a 
Falseta, 359a; -Pup, 
359a 

Fobs, 121ft 
Fun&n,159ft, 166a 
Fandar&ina, Funde- 
rans, 667 ft, a 
Fanny, 323ft 
Furlough, 359a 
Furnarssse, Furna- 
vese, 3566 
Fursa, 703a 
Fusly, 3596 
Futwa, Futwah, 859ft, 
860a, 178a, 511a 

OMJk 889ft 
Oabaoquama, 860ft 
•Gabor, 400a 
Goddess, 881a 
Gaddon, Gadong, 
Gadonge, 881a, ft 

Oag^ti, Gajpati, 

Galea, 862a 
Gates, 860a 
Galsi, Galsia, 862a 


Galeon, Galeot, Gale- 
ota, 362a, ft 
Gfilew&r, 406ft 
Gali, 360a 

Galie, Gabon, Galiot, 
362a, ft 

Galleece, 360a 
Gallegalle, 3606 
Galls, Point de, 360a 
Gallevet, Galley, 
Gallbywatt, Gal¬ 
liot, Gallivat, Gal- 
wet, Galye, 861a, 
6, 3626, 363a 
GSlyur, 4056 
Gambier, 363a 
Gamboge, 1506 
Gamqa, 364a 
Gamiguin, 3766 
Gomron, 466; Gam- 
rou,Gamrun,3846,a 
Gamta, 364a 
Gancar,Genoa ro, 75 a, 

mb 

Ganda, 3636 
Gandhara, 1546 
Gangeanl, 4106 
Gangja, Ganja, 403a 
Gans, Gansa, Ganse, 
3646, a 

Ganta, Gan tan, Gan 
ton, 364a 
Ganza, 364a 
Gaot, 370a 
Gsou, 3916 
Gar, S646 
Garbin, 595a 
Garce, 3646 
Gardafui, Gardefan, 
3996 

Gardes, 3646 
Garden-House, Gar¬ 
dens, 365a 
Gardi, Gardunee, 
365a, 913a 
Gargoulette, 382a 
Gan, 373a 
Gari, 3656 
Garial, 595a 
Garrha, 707a 
Garroo, Garrow- 
wood, 3866 
Garry, 3656 
Game, 3646 
Garvance, Garvan^o, 
145a 

Gary, 3656 
Goapaty, 260ft 
Gat, 8Wft 
Gatameroni, 173a 
Gate, Gatte, Gatti, 
mb, 370 a, 244ft 
Gad, 391ft 
(Janiji wari, 3806 
Gaudia, 891a 
Gaudma, 866ft 
Gauges, 383a 
Gantt, 885ft 
Ganna, 898a 
Geurian, 886a 
GausfaA, 3986 
Gant, 869a 


Gautama, 866a, 119a 
Gauxil, 569a 
Gavee, 8666 
Gavial, 8666 
Gay&l, 4066 
Gas, due, 401a, 2616 
Gasat, 367a 
Gaeelcan, 388a 
Gann, 1696 
Gebeb, 375a 
Qeooo, Gecko, 867a 
Gedonge, 3816 
Gelabdar, 468a 
Gellywatte, Geloa, 
Gelua, 368a, 3626 
Geme, 448a, 453ft 
Gemidar, 980ft 
Gemini, Gemna, 4696 
Gendee, 373a 
Gengibil, Gengibre, 
861a, 3746 

Gen til, Gentile, Gen- 
tio, Gentoo, Gentu, 
Gontue, 368a, 3676, 
9136 

Georgeline, 374a 
Geraffan, 378a 
Geree, 316 
Gergelim, 3736 
Gergelin, 375a 
Gerjilim, 3736 
Gerodara, 397a 
Gerselin, 3736 
Gesje, 405a 
Gess, 401a 
Gharbi, 365a 
Gharee, Gharry, 3656 
Ghascut, 394a 
Ghftt, Ghaut, 369a 
Ghauz, Ghiiz, 390a, 
3896 

Ghe, Ghee, 370a 
Gheri, 8726 
GW. 370a 
9hiijn Ghilzai, 3716, 

Ghinee, 407a 
Ghogeh. 383a, 8766 
Ghole, 384a 
Ghong, 3856 
Gboofe, 3726 
Ghorab, 392a 
Ghoriyal, 367a 
Chorry, 3656 
Ghoruf, 3876 
Ghoul, 372a 
Ghounte, 387a 
Ghrdb, 392a 
GhQl, 372a, 

GhOl, 8886 
Ghnmti, 387a 
Ghurkb. 892a 
Ghureeb parwar, 
404a 

Ghnif, 619ft 
Ghurjaut, 404ft 
Ghana, 8726,185ft 
Ghurree, 404ft 
Gharry, 8726 
Gbya), 4066 
Gixcha, 448a 
Giagta, 4466 


Giam. 448ft 
Giamoo di China, 
d'India, 449a 
Gianc&da, 450a 
Gianifanpaten, 445ft 
Giasck, 4536 
Giengiovo, 874ft 
Giloaar, 4686 
Gin, 168a 

Gindey, Giady, 378a, 
196a 

Gingal, 3736 
Gingaleh, 8286 
Gingall. 878a, 4746 
Gingani, 376a 
Gingaul, 7956 
Ginge, 3186 
Gingee, 377a 
Ginjjjeli, Gingelly, 

Ginger, 374a 
Gingerlee, Gingerly, 


Gingerly, 374a 
Ginggan, Ginggang, 
Gingham, 3766, 
3756, 46, 707a 
Gingi. 3766 
Gingiber, 375a 
Ginia, 877a 
Ginjall, 3736 
Ginseng, 377a 
Giraffa, Giraffe, 878a, 
377a 

Girandam, 3976 
Girja, 3786 
Girnaffa, 3786 
Glab, 3926 
Go, 380a 

Goa, 379a; Master, 
384a; Plum, 3796 ; 
Potato, 8796; Pow¬ 
der, 3796; Stone, 
8796 

Goban, Gobang, 380a. 
Godavery, 380a 
Goddess, 381a 
Godeman, 3666 
Godhra, 886a 
Qodoen, 3816 
Godomem, 366a 
God on , 3816 
Godonin, 38ia 
Godovan, 381a 
Godown, 881a, 243a 
Godowry, 8806 
Goe, 8796 
Goedown, 3816 
Goeni, Goeny, 408ft 
Goermbb, 392ft 
Goercullab, 887a 
Gaga. 379a, 382ft 
Gogala, 888a 
Goglet. 882a, 812ft 
Gogo, 982ft 
Qogoja,Qogolla,7fl8a, 

Gogol, 888a 
Gola, 495ft 

Gola, Golah, 888ft, 
884a, 108ft 

Gold Mohur, 578a; 
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Halfileur, 410a 
HaMEweb, 428b 
Haloarrah, 480b 
HaM-east, >008(9,4100 
Hallachore, 4096 
Ham, 4216 
Hamal, Hamalage, 
Hamaul, 486a, 4296 
Homed-Ewat, 416 
Han, 4796 
Handjar, 4106 
Bandoul, 296 
Hang, 419a 
Hang-chwen, 422a 
Hanger, 410a, 497a 
Hanistes, 4216 
Hanaaleri, 411a 
Hanscreet, Hanserit, 
793a, 7926 
HansQ, 411a 
Hans peek, 411a 
Hapoa, Happa, 4216, 

Happy Despatch, Ha- 
raktri, 411a 
Haram, 4116 
Haramzada, 411a 
Harcar, 430a 
HardSla, 4306 
Haree, 749a 
Harem, 4116 
Haigill, 76 
Harktfm, 7486 
Harka to, 36a 
“Apjuofa, Harmozeia, 
"Apfidtov, 646a 
Harran, 4116 
Harry, 4116 
Hartal, 4306 
Hasbullhookim, 427a 
Hassan Haasan, Has- 
sbin Jossen, 420a 
Hast, Haata, 268a, 
4126 

Hatch, 409a 
Hathi, Hatty, 412a 
Hattychook, 4126 
H&tft, 4126 
Hauda, 4276 
Haung, 4216 
Haut, 4126 
Hauze, 4276 
Haver-dewatt, 416 
Havildah, Havildar, 
Havildar’a Guard, 
4126, 418a 

Hazftra, HazSrah, 
4306, 481a 
Hazree, 413a 
Hekim, 429a 
Helabaz, 18a 
•Holly, 8086 
Helu, 844a 
Hemaleb, 416a 
Henan Ca*. ;yra, 4186 
Hendon Ke*h, 416a 
Hendiy Keadry*. 
Henery, Henry 
Henry. 418a, 6 
Harba, 8866; Tuffaty, 
Taffety, 8986, 707a 


Herbed, Herbood, 
4136 

Herbes, Cloth of, 8936 
Hercarra, 293a, 430a 
Hermand, 4266 
Hesidrus, 878a 
Hharaam, 4116 
Hickeri, 408a 
Hickmat, 4136 
Hidalcan, Hidalohan, 
4316, 1376, 265a 
Hidgelee, 414a 
Hidush, 436a 
High-oaste, 1716 
Hikmat, 414a 
HUi, 3036 

Hilsa, Hilsah, 414a, 
6, 33a 

Him&lah, Himaleh, 
Himalaya, Himal- 
leh, HimalyS, 4146, 
415a 

Hin, 4186 
Hinaur, 4226 
Hind, 4356 
Hindee, 415a 
HindekI, 415a 
Hindi, 4156 
Hindkee, Hindki, 
4156 

Hindoo, 4156 
Hindoo Koosh, -kuBh, 
4156, 416a 

Hindoostanee, Hind- 
orstand, 4176 
Hindostan, 416a 
Hindostanee, Hindo- 
stanica, Hindou- 
Btani, '417a, 6 
HindG, 4156 
Hindft-kGsh, 416a 
Hindustan, 4166 
Hindustani, Hindu- 
stans, 4176 
Hinduwi, 415a 
Hing, Hinge, 418a, b 
Hingeli, 414a 
Hingh, Hing-kiu, 
4186 

Hirava, 419a 
Hircar, Hircarm, 
Hircarrah, 430a, 6 
Hirrawen, 419a 
Hobly, 577a, 6726 
Hobsny coifree, 4286 
Hobson-Jobeon, 419a 
Hobsy, £286 
Hochsbew, 421a 
Hodge, Hodgee, 
409a, 216 
Hodges, 2346 
Hodgett, 4206 
Hodjee, 4866 
Hodu, 4366 
Hog-bear, 4206; deer, 
£206; plum, 421a 
Hogget, 4206 
Hcgpa, 2846, 8936 
Hogoee, 409a 
Hohlee, 4256 
Hokchew, Hoksieu> 
421a 


Holencore, 4096,2506 
HOlfiyar, 429a 
Hollocore, 4096 
Holway, 4296 
Home, 421a 
Hon, 4256 

Hong, 4216, 209a; 
Boat, 422a; Mer¬ 
chant, 4216 
Hong-kong, 422a 
Honor, Honore, 4226, 
a 

Hooghley, Hoogly, 
-luver, 422a, 6, 
4236, 6306 
Hoogorie, 4316 
Hooka, -Burdar, 
Hookah, -Burdar, 
Hooker, Hooker- 
bedar, 4236,424a, 6 
Hookham, Hookim, 
Hookum, 4246 
Hooluck, 4246 
Hooly, 425a 
Hoon, 4256 
Hoondy, 4256 
Hoonimaun, 4256 
Hoopoo, 4266 
Hoowa, 4256 
Hojger, 4256, 2196, 

Hoppo, 426a, 209a 
Horda, Hor de, 640a 
Hormizda, Hormos, 
Hormuz, Honnuz- 
dadschir, 646a, 6 
Horse-keeper, 4266 
Horse-radish Tree, 
4266, 3276, 608a 
Horta, 6356 
Hortal, 1736 
Horto. 6356 
Hosbalhouckain, 
Hoebulhocum, Hos- 
bolhookum, 427a ' 

Hosseen Gosseen, 

Hossein Jossen, 
Hossy (lossy, 420a 
Hotty, 4126 
Hot-winds, 4276 
Houang-poa, 9696 
Honccaburdar, 4246 
Houdar, 4276 
Houka, 424a 
Housbul - hookum, 
Housebul-hookum, 

| 427a 

Houssein Hassan, 
4206 

Hoiusa, Howda, How- 
dah, Howder, 4276 
Hoyja, 2346 
Htee, 912a 
Hubba, 428a 
Hubbel de Bubbel, 
Hubble • Bubble, 
428a, 6,147a 
Hubsbee, £286, 26; 

Land, 4696 
Huck, 429a 
Huckeem, 429a 
Hudia, 466a 


; Port of, 


Hullia, 429a 
Hulub&lang, 6446 
Hulluk, Huluq, 4246, 
425a 

Hulwa, 429a 
Humhura, 707a 
Hummaul, 4296,279a 
Humming-Bird, 430a 
Hummummee, Hum- 
mums, 4116 
Hump, 430a 
Hun, 4256 
Hunarey, Hundry, 
4136 

Huq, 429a 
Huroood, 307a 
Huraarra, Hurcurrah, 
430a 

Humes, 30a 
Hurry, 412a 
HUrtaul, 4306,1736 
Husbulhookum, Hus- 
bull Hookum, Hus- 
bulhoorum, 427a 
Husen Hesen, Hus- 
san-Hussan, 420a 
Husserat, 431a 
Huz&ro, 4306 
Huzoor, Huzooriah, 
Huzzoor, 431a, 6 
Hyber Pass, 4826 
Hydalcan, 432a, 779a 
Hypo, 957a 
Hyson, young, 4316, 
909a, 6 

labadiu, 455a 
Ioca, 443a 
Iaccal, 4436 
fader, 2176 
laggaraat, 467a 
Isgra, 366, 4466 
Luc, 9766 
Ialla mokee, 465a 
lamahey, Iamayhey, 
451a, 5036 
Iarabo, 449a 
Iangaaa, 4506 
Iangomes, 451a 
Iasques, 4536, 4726 
Iastra, 8236 
Iaua, 456a 
lobibo, 440a 
Id, 8366 

Idalaam, Idaloan, 
Idalc&o, Idalxa, 


2646, 6286, 787 b 
lekanat, 64$6 
Ieminy, 4696 


liada, 445a 
Iliabad, IlHabad, 18a 
12b 

Imamzada, IntfCm- 
TmsnuadTh, 


Iman, 4326 , ■ 
Imane, 6796 
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Imaum, 482a ; lm- 
aumbarra, 4326 
Impale, 4326 
In’&m, In’Sradar, 433d 
Inam, 4326 
Inaum, 438a 
Inde, 4366 

Indergo, Inderjd, 
436a 

Indes, 4366 
Indeum, 437a 
India, 433a 
Indian, 437a; Fowl, 
945a; Muck, 216; 
Nut, 2286 
Indiaes, 4366 
Indico, 4376 
Indies, 433a, 4366 
Indi|o, lndigue,4376, 

Indistanni, 417a 
Indostun, 4166, 417u 
Indostana. 4176 
Indou, Indu, 4156 
Indus, 437a' 
Industam, Indus tan, 
Industani, 4166, 
4176, 5936 

Ingelee, Ingeli, In- 
gelie, Ingellie,414«, 
477« 

Inglees, 4386 
Ingu, 4186 
Inhame, Iuiama, 
977«, 8856 

Interlope, Interloper, 
439a, 4386 
In-tu, 4356 
Joghe, 461a 
Ipecacuanha, 4396 
Ipo, Ipu, 957a 
Ircarn, 430a 
Irinon, 774a 
Iron-wood, 4396 
I-say, 4396 
Iskat, 4396 
Islam, 4396 
Istoop, 440a 
Istubbul, 440a 
Itzeboo, Itzibu, 440a 
Iuana, 3976 
Iuchi, 472a 
Iudia, 4656, 466a 
lunok. Iunco, IiincuB, 
lunk, lunke, 4726 
Iunkeon, 4736 
Iunsalaom, 4736 
lurebasso, 474a 
lya, 42a 

Izam Maluco, 440a, 
628a 

Izaree, 7076 


J&CA, 443a 
Jacatoo, 2276 
Jaccall, 2276 
Jaok, 440a 
Jackal, Jackal!, 4436 
Jack ass-Copal, 444a 
Jaokcall, Jackal*, 
444a 


Jaekoa, 367a 
Jack-snipe, 444a 
Jaoqqete, 4446 
Jade, 4446 
Jadoo, Jadooguc, 
4456 

J&fanapatam. 4456 
Jaffry, 446a 
Jafna, Jafnapatdm, 
4456 

Jdgada, 4506 
Jogannat, Jagan- 
nftth, Jaga-Naut, 
467a, 6.468a 
Jag&ra, 446 a, 8766 
Jagarnata, Jagary- 
nat, 468a, 4676 
Jagoah, 4466 
Jagernot, 4676 
Jaggea, Jagger, 4466 
Jaggery, 446a 
Jagghire, 447a 
Jnggory, 167a 
J agheer, J agheerdar, 
Jag Hire, Jaghire, 
Jaghircdar, 4465, 
447a 

Jagndr, 4666; Jag- 
naut. 167a 

Jagory, Jagra, Jagre, 
J agree, 446a, 6. 
9246 


Jah-ghir, 4466 
Jaidad, 4746 
Jailam, 4586 
Jail-khanft 447a 
Jairmir, 211a, 505a 
Jain. Jaina, 447a, 6 
Jakad, 4446 
Jakatra, 71a 
Jaksom Bnksom,.420» 
Julba, 3626 
Jaleebote, 4476 
Jalia, Jaliya, 362a, 6 
Jallamakeo, 465a 
Jam, 4476 

Jama, Jamah, 4496, 
6626, 706a 
Jamah ey, 4506 
Jaman, 4496 
Jambea, 469d 
Jambo, 449a 
Jamboloiift, 4496 
Jamhoo, 4486, 46 
Jambook, 7886 
Jamdanni, 7076 
Jamdar, 469a; Jam- 
dher, 469a, 497a 
James k Mary, 449d 


Jamgiber, 9786 
Jamli, 450a 
Jemma, 449a, 7376 
Jamua Masiid, 4696 
Jamoon, 4496, 3996 
Jam pa, 1836 
Jampan, Jampanee, 
Jampot, 463a, 6 
Jaman, 4496 
Jatnwar, 7076 
Jan, 462a 


knbvra, Janbwa 


Jancada, Jangada, 
Jangai. 450a 
JangaT, 470a 
Jangama. 451a, 466a 
Jangar, 450a 
Jangomd, Jangomay, 
Jangumaa, 4506, 
451a, 1906, 5036 
Jantana, 951a 
J3o, 456a 

Japan, JapSo, Japon. 

Jappon, 4516, 452a 
Jaquete, 4446 
Jaquez, Jaqueira, 
443a, 4426 
Jarcoon, 452a 
JardcHafun, 3986 
Jargon, 452a 
Jnrool, 453a 
Task, 453a 
Jasoos, 4536, 736a 
Jasque, Jasques, 453a 
Jatra, 1856 
Jaua, 456ft 
Jaugui, Jauguisme, 
4616, 5564 
Jaukan, 1926 
Jaumpaun, 463a 
J.iun, 453 b 
Jauthan, 214a 
Java, 451a ; Radish, 
4566: Wind, 4566; 
Jawa, 4556 
Jawab, Jawaub, 4566 
Jawi, 456a 
Jawk, 413a 
Jay, 457a 
Jeel, 457a, 92a 
Jcetul, 4576, 68a 
Jehad, Johaud, 458a 
Jekanat, 467a 
Jelabeo, Jeluubee, 
458« 

Jclba, 3626 
Jellaodar, 1686 
Jelly, 4586 
Jelowdar, 4686 
Jelum 4586 
Jemadar, Jematdar, 
Jemautdar, 4586, 
459a 

Jemendar, Jemidar, 
Jemitdor, Jeromi- 
dar, 9806, a 
Jenana, 9816 
Jonni, 459a 
Jenninora, 981a 
Jennye, 459a, 4696 
Jenny rickshaw, 4596 
Jontief, Jontio, Jen- 
tive, 3686, 3676 
Jergelim, 3736 
Jerry. 488u 
Jeruba^a, 474a 
Jesserah, 460a 
Jet&l, 2936 
Jeeaerchi, Jezail, 
Jezailcbi, 4746 
Jezya, 460a 
Jhappan 4686 
Jbaral, 912a 
Jhau, 4646 


Jhaump, 460a 
Jheel 457a 
Jhillmun, 4606 
Jhool, 4636 
Jhoom, 460a, 252a 
Jhow, 4646 
Jitula, 4636 
Jiculam, 829a 
Jidgea, 3546, 460a 
Jignt, 4446 

4606 


Jilauadr, 468a, 7486 
Jillmill, 4606 
Jingal, Jinj3.ll, 3736, a 
Jiniee, 3766 
Jimili, 874a 
Jinkall^ 8286 
Jinnynokshaw, Jin- 
ri-ki-sha, 4596 
Jital, 4576, 6736 
Jieyo, 460(t 
Jn° Gernaet, 4676 
Joanee, 4656 
Joanga, 1436 
Jocole, 4606 
Jogee, Joghi, Jogi, 
Jogue, Joguedes, 
Jogui, 461a, 6926, 


John Company, 462a 
Joiwaree, 4656 
Jompon, 4626 
Jonk Ceyloan, 4736 
Jonquanier, 473a 
Jooar, 465a 
Jool, 4636 
Joola, Joolah, 4636 
Jordafoon, 8996 
Jornufa, 3786 
J oosje, Joostje^Josie, 
Josin, Joss, -House, 
-Stick, Jostiok,4686, 
464a, 6, 7446 
Jonari, 4651* 

Jougie, 4616 
Jow, 4646 

Jowalla Mookhi, 465a 
JowSri, JowarreC, 
Jowarry, 465a, 6 
Jowaulla ModSi®% 
4646 


Jowaur, 465a 
JuiUa mftcbi, 466a 
Jubtee, 4656 
Judaa, Judea, 4656, 
466a, m, 5036, 
691a 


Judgeea, 460a 
Jugboolak, 466a 
Juggernaut, 4676 
Jugget, S35a 
Jugguroaut, 466a 
Juggut, 4446 
Jugo, 4726 
Jujoline, 874a 
JuKSndSr, 1916 
Julibdar, 468a 
Jum, 4606 
Jumneea, 4686 
Jum boo, 4486, 449a 
Jtuodud, 469a 
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Juana*, 4006 
Jumca&, 409a, 801a 
Jummabundee, Jam- 
ma-bundy, 469a 
Jummahdar, 459a 
Jumna, 4896; Mus- 
jid, *4696 
Jobfilao, 4736 
Juneau, 4736 
JuDoaqeer, 473a 
Junco, 4726 
Jungeera, 4696, 806a 
Jungel, Jungla, 470a, 
6; Jungle, 470a; 
•Cat, Cock, Dog, 
Fever, Fowl, Fruit, 
Mahals, Terry, 
471a, 4706, 9146 
Junglo, 4716 
Jungo, 4726 
Jungodo, 4506 
J uniorMerchant,2226 
Junk, 472a 
Junkameer, 473a 
Junkaun, 4736 
Junk-Ceylon, 473a 
Junkeon, 4736 
Junko, 4726 
Juptee, 4656 
Jurebassa, Jurebas- 
so, Juri basso, Ju- 
rubaca, Jurybassa, 
474a, 4736, 36 
Jute, 474a 
Jutka, 4746 
Juttal, 458a 
Juzail, 4746, 3736 
Jurat, 388a 
Jwfld-mukhi, 4646, 
631a 

Jyeds&d, 4746 
Jylibdar, 468a 
J ysh kutcheri, J yshe, 
475a 


KUbrt*, 282a 
Kabaai, 138a 
Kab-ab, 138a 
Kabaya, 1376 
Kabel. 1406 
Saber, 176a 
Kaber-dar, 495a 
Kabkad, 1596 
Kabob, 138a 
Kdbul, 139a 
Each, 2866 
Kaehemire, 169a 
Kfcehnar, 2386 
Kadel, 2646 
Kadhll, 4426 
Safer, 1416: Eaferi- 
atto, 1426 
Kafila, 1426 
Kafir, 141a 
Safur mnfuri, Fan- 
suri, 152a 
Kshir, 495a 
Kahan, 2696 
Kabwa, 2326 
Saieman, 177a 


Sairsie, 478a 
Kais&rl, 1516 
Kajee, 475a, 1776, 

180a 

Eakatou, 227a 
Kakke, 886 
Sakul, Kakula,1396,a 
Kala, 4956 
Kala’i, 1456 
Kalambac, Kalanbac, 
1446, a 

Kalanba, 2366 
Kfllang, 145a 
Kala Jogah, Juggah, 
475a; ranee, Pany, 
690a 

K&l&vansa, 145a 
Kaldaron, Kalderon, 
2356, a 
Kaleefa, 147a 
Ealege, 230a 
Kaleoun, 147a 
Kalgi, 279 a 
KahkatS, 146a 
Kalik&t, 148a 
Kalin, 1456 
Kalinga, 475a, 222a, 
25tta, 488a; nagara, 
-patam, 488a 
Salisa, 3786 
K&lit-dar, 483a 
Kalla-Nimmack, 475a 
Kallar, 7196 
KaXhidra, Kalliena, 
1496, 8766 
Kallidn, 1476 
Kalu-bili-mas, 2246 
Kalyiina, 1496 
KamalatA, 7496 
Kauiata, 2396 
Kambdya, 150a 
K&nboja, 1506 
Ka^xar, Kamkha, 
Ka/ioux&s, 484a, 6 
Kampoeng, Kam- 
pong, Kampung, 
2416 

Kamrak, 1606 
Kamtah, 2396, 248a 
Kanadam, 153a 
Sanakappel, 247a 
Kan&te, Kanaut, 154a 
Eanb&r, 2336 
Kanchani, 2806 
Eanebi, 2456 
Kandahdr, 1546 
Kandl, 156a 
Kane-saman, 2476 
Kftngra, Kang rah, 

681a, 6 
Kanji, 2456 
Kankan, 379a; Kan- 
kana, 1736 
Kannekappel, 247a 
Sanneli Mas, 2246 
KknnQj, 4856 
Kanbbarl, 176a 
Kan-phou-tchi, 1506 
Kabsamab, 2476 
Kapal, 475a 
Saphok, 1386 


Karabk, 163a 
Earache, 4806 
Earane, 274a 
Kar&nl, 6126 
Eamque, 166a 
Kamvan, 1616 
Karfiwai, 392a; Kara- 
wello, 1626 
Rarbaree, Earbari, 
475a, 6 

Karbasara, 4796 
Karboy, 163a 
Karcanna, 4756 
Kardafdn, 399a 
Kardar, 4756 
Karec, 165a 
Kareeta, 4756 
Karen, Kareng, 1636 
Kari, 283a 
Karcanna, Kar- 
kanay, Karkh&na- 
jSt, 103a, 4756 
Karkollen, 1596 
Karkun, 163a 
Karnata, Kamitak, 
Karntftic, Karn^- 
tik, 1646 
Karor, 270a 
Karrab, 606 
Karraka, 1656 
Karrffof, 2736 
Karri, Karrie, 2826, 
283a 

Kas, 480a 
Kasem-bazar, 263a 
Kash&h, 1096 
Kashmir, 109a 
Kasid, 203a 
Kaa-kanay, 2836. 9036 
Kassembosar, Kas- 
sem-Bazar, 263a 
Kassimere, 478a 
Kasuaris, 1706 
Katak Benares, 289a 
KatSrah, 497a 
Eatche, 2866 
Kath4, 598a 
Kattara, 497a 
Kauda, 270a 
Haul, 476a 
Kaulam, 7526, 829a 
Kaunta, 476a 
Kauri, 270a 
Kauss, 480a 
Kavap, 1386 
Kayol, 1406 
Kazbegie, Kaebekie, 
889b 

Ka?T, 178a 
Kebab, 138a 
Kebulee, 476a, 6086 
Keohmiehe, Keck 
mishe, 486a, 4856, 
246a 

Keddah, 476a 
Kedgeree, 4766, 65a: 
Pot, 4776 

Kedgeree, 477a, 414a 
Keeleder, 4836 
Keemeab, Keemoob, 
485a 

Keemookbt 8186 


Kerens, Kegerla, 

Keif, 4986 
Kein, 1736 
KSla, 76 
Kellaut, 4836 
KelUdar, 4886 
Kenchen, 2806 
Kenery, 413/; 
Kennery, 4776 
Reran, 272a 
Kerendnm, 3976 
Kermerik, 1606 
Kerrie, 283a 
Kersey, Kerseymere, 
478 a, 4776, 3766 
Keschiome, 4866 
Keselbache,4986,825a 
Keshimur, 169a 
Kesom, 4856 
Ketchery, 4766 
Ketesal, 4876 
Ketteri, 482a 
Kettisol, 4876 
Kettule, 167a 
Xartj'Bol, Kettysoll, 

Khabar, Khabbar, 
4946 


Khader, Khadir, 
4786, 606 

Khaibar Pass, 4826 
Khair, 1736 
Khakee, Khaki, 4786 
Khalaj, 371a 
Khalege, 236a 
Khalji, 372a 
Khalsa, Khalsajee, 
479a, 56 
Khan, 479a 
Khanna, 4796 
Khansama, Khan- 
saman, 2476, 4796 
Khanum, 4796 
Kharek, 165a 
Kharlta, Kharltad&r 
4756 ' 

Kharkee, Kharki, 


4786 

Khas, 108a 
Khash-khash, 284a 
Khass. 480a 
KhSsya, 480a, 2636 
Kh&t, 2646 
Khata, 1746 
KTiedah, 476a 
Khedmutear, 4866 
Kheeuksub, 485a 
Kheiber Pass, 4826 
Kheldt, 4m 
Khelaut, 484a 
Khelwet, 149a 
Khemkaub, 485a 
Khenaut, 1546 
Kherore, 276a 
Khettry, 482a 
Khiohri, 4766, 477a 
Khidmutgar, 487a 
Khilaji, 872a 
Khil'aVKhilat, 4836 
Ifeilj^bUiji/KhUji, 
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Khilwut, 149a 
KhirtEj, 4806 
Khit, 487a 
Khmer, 1606 
Khaa, 4806 
Khodom, 3666 
Khoinh, 2346 
Khoiee, 251a 
Khookheri, 4916 
Kboonky, 2516 
Khot, 4806 
Khoti, 4816 
Khri, 2746 
Khshatrapa, 7976 
Khubber, Khubur- 
dar, 495a, 4946 
Khud, Khudd, 4816 
Khaleefu, 147a 
Khuij, 371a 
Khundari, 4136 
Khuroef, 496a 
Khiir Mbria, 2806 
Khurreef, 482«, 496a 
Khuas, 2836 
Khutput, 482rt 
Khuttry, 482a 
Khuzmutg&r, 4866 
Kbybcr Pass, 4826 
Kiaffer, 1416 
Kiar, 2346 
Kiarouansarai, 4796 
Kiu-shi-rrii-lo, 169« 


Kiati, 911a 
Kic, 483« 

Kicheri, Kichiri, 4766- 
Kiobmich, 486« 
Kichri, 5806 
Kidder jk- re, Kid- 
dery-pore, 483a 
Kidgerie, 414«, 477a 
Kidj&hwah, 1406 
Kielingkia, 489ft 
Kieshish, 170a 
Kil, 483a 
Kilki, 2786 
Killadar, 483ft 
Killa-kote, 1836 
Killaut, 4836 
Killedar, 1836 
Killot, Killut, 4836, 
279 m, 8086 
Kilwa, 7506 
Klmkha, 4846, 797a 
Kincha-dotb, 7076 
Kineob, liingcob, 
484a, 6 

King-crow, 485a 
Kintal, 770a 
Kioack, Kiosque,485a 
Kiorn, 261a 
Kioum, 499a 
Kippe-sole, 4876 
Kirv483a 
KirtnT, 2786 
Kiranchi, 3306 
Kirba. Kirbee. 485a, 


6, 465a 
Kirkee, 4786 
Kirpa, 278a 
Kirrunt, 397a 
Kiahm, Kisbmee, 
Kishmi, 4856, 486a 


Kisbmieh, 486a 
Kisbrl, 4766 
KislKis 17496 
Kismaa, 486a 
Kisnmsh, 486a 
Kiamutdar, Kiamut- 
gar, 4866 
Kimnim, 486a 
Kissoraoy, 7076 
Kist, Kistbundee, 
486a, 6,8206 
Kistmutgar, 4866 
Kttai, 174a 
Kit&reh, 497a 
Kitcharee,Kitclicree, 
Kitchery, Kitchri, 
4766, 477a, 65 h 
K itesoll, 487a 
Kitmutgar, Kitmut- 
gaur, 4866 
Kitscrye, 4766 
Kitbol, Kitsoll, Kitta- 
sol, Kittasolo, Kit- 
tesaw, Kittisal, 
Kittisoll, Kittysol, 
Kittysoll, Kitysol, 
487«. 6, 1856, 307a 
Kitul, 1666 
Kitzery, 1766 
Kin-luii, 752a 
Kuilbash, 4086 
Kl.l, 4956 
Klang, 1156 
Kling, 4876, 222a 
Knockaty, Cl'la 
Kobang, Koebang, 
490a, 6356 
Koeo hue, 7506 
Kwl, Koewil, 4906 
Kofar, Ilia 
Kohinor, 491a 
Kokan, 215a; -Tana, 

-2446 

Kokcela, 4906 
Koker-uoot, 2296 
Kukun Imtter, 2346 
Kul, 2106 
Kolamba, 7326 
Kulb-al-mas, 224a 
KolT, 2496, 7196 
Kolong, 219a 
KuXit, 2386 
Ko/x&p,K ofiapia, 2386 
Komati, 217«, 2376 
Komukee, 2516 
Konkan-Tana, 2446 
Konker, 496a 
Koocbi-Bundur, 226a 
Kookry, 4916 
Koolee, 251a 
Koolivnti, 249a 
Koolkurny, 7566 
Koolumbee, 4916 
Kooly, 250a 
Koomkee, Koomky, 
2516, 4916 
Kootnoosb. 8306 
Koonja, 2496 

Koonky. 2516 

Koormureea, 279a 
Koornis, 494a 
Koorsi, 253a 


Koorya Moorya, 281a 
Root, 4916, 746a 
Kooza, 492a 
Kop, Kopaki, Kopek, 
Kopeki, 1216,2536, 

Kor, 262a 
Kora-kora, 1596 
Koratcbeo, 2766 
Korj, Kona, 2556, a 
Kornish, 4936, 404a 
Koromandcl, 2586 
Rorrekorre, 160a 
K Qpv, 2386 
Ron, 262a 

Koshoon, Kosbfin, 
402« 

Kikrrqt, 492a 
Kutftioo, 3666 
Kotiyah, 3926 
Ro-tou, Kotow, 191«, 
6, 4926 
Kotul 4946 
Kotwal, 266« 

Koulatn, 752a 
Koulli. 2506 
Konrou,*276a 
Kouzer, 492a 
Koutel, 4946 
Kowl-numa, 2686 
Kowtow, 4926 
Koyil, 4906 
Kraal, 239a 
Kran, 272« 

Kranghir, 273n 
Kris, 2746 
Krocotoa, 2276 
Kruh, 7486 
Kror, Krori, 276a 
Krosa, 2616 
Kualiar, 406a 
K libber, Kubber- 

daur, 4946, 495a 
Kubeer, 2776 
Kuch Bahar. 248a 
Kucheree, 2886 
Kuclii, Kucbi-Chinn, 
'226a 

Kuchurrv, 288a 
Rudd, 4816 
Kuddoo, 2786 
Kuhilr, 495a 
Kuka, 383a 
Kukan-Tiina, 2446 
Kukri, 4916, 9236 
Kulii, 4956 
Kit lam, 752a, 8286 
Kulkumee, 2486 
Kulgie, 279a 
Kullum, 2196 
Kulsee 279a 
Kulwa, 751a 
Kumaki, 2516, 252a 
Kumari, 252a 
Kumberbund, 280a 
Kamhari, 2386 
Kummeky, 2516 
Kutmnerbund, 280a 
Kummal, 2796 
Kump&e, 4956 
Knm-aha, 280a 
Kunbee, 4916 


Kunoheoee, 2806 
Kunchirab, 7746 
Kundhar039a 
Kundra, 4136 
i Kaakur, 496a 
> Kuraba, 163a 
Kura-kQra, Kur- 
' kflra', 1506 
Kurachee, 2766 
Kuranchy, 2726 
Kurbee, 485a 
Kureef, 496a 
Kuraool, 4966 
Kurpab, 278a 
Kdrs, 8301* 

Kuruh, 2616 
Kurunder, 281a 
Kurzburdar, 244a 
Kushafa, 283a, 5006 
Rushk, 485a 
Kuslioon, Kushun, 
4926 

Kuskos, Kuss-kuss, 
Kusu-kusu, 2836 
Kusoombah, 2526 
Kiisuiua, 2596 
Kutfir, 4976 
Kutcha, 2876 
Kntohori, 2886 
Kuttar, 4976 
Kuttaun, 2656 
Kutwal, 266a 
Kuzelbaah, 4986 
Kumk, 2626 
Kuzzanna, 4976 
Kuz-zauk, 2626 
Kuzzilliash, 4976 
Kyfe, 4986 
Kyoung, 49«6, 6196 
Kythee. 499« 


Laar, 5056 
Labbei, 5236 
Lac, Lacazaa, 499a, 
501a 

Lacca, 1776, 4996. 
500a 

Laccadive Island®, 
500tt 

Laceowry, 7076 
Lack, 5006 
Lacka, 500a 
Lackcragft, Lackber- 
agu, 5016, 4806 
Lacott, 521a 
T-acre, Lacree, 500a 
Lacsumana, 5126 
Larkt, 500a 
Ladoo, 524a 
Lagartho, Lagarti, 
Lagarto, 136,14a, 6 
LShari, Labori, 
Labor! - Bandar, 
Labory, 507a, 6 
Laice, 5186 
Lailan 6216 
Lak, 601a 
Laker, 500ft 
Lakh, 5016 
; Lakhiraj, 8016 
I Lakkabakka, 624a 
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Adxxof, 4996 
Laknau, 624 a 
Lakravagb, 524a 
Laliehia, 6186 
Latin, 6016 
Lall-shraub, 6016, 


lam, Lamah, 602a 
Lamas erie. Lama¬ 
sery, 5026 
Lambadar, 5246 
lambaUi, Lamballie, 
6026 

lance, 5186 
Lanchaa, Lanchan, 
Lanchang, 504a, 6 
6036 

Lanohar, Lancbara, 
503a, 6026, 5126, 
650a, 7336 
Lanchin, 6166 
Land Breeze, -tome, 
-wind, 503a 
Land jam, 504a 
langan, 3766 
Langasaque, 503a 
L&ngeianne, 5036 
Langeeacke, 503a 
Langianne, Langien, 


Langoteej Langotb, 
Langoti, Langoty, 
Langonti, Lan- 
goutin, 5256 
langur, 525a 
Langutty, 5256 
Lanjang, LanjSo, 
Lan Jobn, 5036, 
466a 

Lankin, Lankina, 
6166 

Lankoutah, 5256 
Lan tea, Lanteea, 
604 a, 6166 
Lao, 5036 
Laos, 504a 
Lsquar, 4996 
Laquesaa, 501a 
Laquesimena, Laque 
Xemena, 5126 
Lar, 505 a 
Lar bunder, 5076 
Lara, 5056 
LarK, 506a 
hSria. Larowi, 505a 
Lsureek, 606a 
Lante, 975a 
Lai«k, 506a 
Lftrf, 605a 


Laribunda, Laribun- 
der, 6076 

Lkriin, Larijn, 6086, 
6776 

Aapurti, 6050 
Larin, Larine, 608a, 
7275 k 

Larkin, 6086.788a 
Larree, Lambusiir, 
Lftrmmnder, Larry- 
Bunder , 5076, a 
Lory, 508a 


Larym, 5056 
Lraynen, 5066 
Lasoar, Lascareen, 
Laseari, Laseariin, 
Lasoarin, Lasoarit, 
Lascarr, Loscarym, 
Lascaryn, Lascera, 
Lasohdres, Losco- 
reen, Laskar, Las¬ 
ker, Losqnorim, 
Lasquarini, 5076, 
508a, 6, 509a, 8096 
Lassamane, 5126 
Lfit, 509a ; Justey, 
Justy, Padre, Sa¬ 
hib, Sekretnr, Sik- 
ntar, 509a, 6 
Lat, 5096 

Laterite, 510a, 1386 
Lath, Lathi, 5096, 
510a 

Latsoa, 5136 
Lattee, 510a 
Latteeal, Lattial,5106 
Laftrebender, Laure- 
bunder, 5706 
Lauri, 522a 
Law Officer,5106,178a 
Lawrie, 5076 
Laxaman, Laxam&na, 
Laximana, 5126 
639a 

Lay Ion, 6216 
Leaguer, 5126 
Leake, Leaque, 501a 
Lecbia, Lecbya, 5136 
Leek, 501a 
Lecque, 513a 
Lee, 513a 

Leeche, Leechee, 
5136, a 
Leel&n, 621a 
Left-hand Castes, 
1716 

Leioki, 5136 
LeilSo, 621a 
Leunftn, 514a 
Lek, 501a 
Lekin, 5156 
Le-lang, 6216 
Lemmannee, 7076 
Lemon, 5136, 5166, 
517a; Grass, 514a 
Leopard, 6146 
Leque, 501a 
Lequoo, Leques, 
Lequio, 5146, 515a 
Leskar, 509a 
Letchi, 5136 
Lewehew, 6146 
Leylam, Leylon, 
621a, 6 
Ii, 613a 

Liampa Liampoo, 
515a, 6 
Liohi, 6136 
Liguan, 8976 
Ln, 513a 
likin, 5156 
lilac, Uty-oak,616a,6 
Lima, 5166 
Idtab, 622a 


Lime, 5166 
Limon, 514a 
Limpo, Limpoa, 5156 
Ling, Linga, 6176 
Lin^adhgrl, Lingait, 

Lingam, 5176; lin- 
gatnism, 5176 
Lingavant, 517a 
Lingayet, 517a 
Lingham, 5176 
linguist, lioguister, 
517a, 6 
Lingura, 5176 
Linguoa, 5176 
Lip-lap, 518a, 1866 
Liquea, 515a 
Lisctadro, 6306 
Lishtee, Listee, 518a 
Litchi, 5136 
Liu kiu, 5146 
Llama, 502a 
Llingua, 5176 
Lohre Bender, 5076 
Loitia, 523a 
Loll, 502/1 
Lollah, 416 
Lombnlhe, Lom- 
bardie, 5026' 
Longcloth, 518a, 7076 
Long-drawers, 5186, 
65a, 9446 
Longi, 5196 
Long-shore wind 519a 
Longui, 5196 
Lon tar, 519a 
Loocber, 519a 
Loo-ehoo, 5146 
Loongee, Loonghee, 
5l9a,6,518a;Herba, 
Maghrub, 7076 
Loory, 522a 
Loot, 5196 
Loofah, 5226 
Lootcha, 519a 
Lootiewaila, Lootv, 
Looty-wallah, 5206 
Loquat, ljoquot, 521a 
Lorch, Lore ha, 5216, a 
Lord Justey Sahib, 
5096 

Lordo, 640a 
Lorine, 63a 
Lory, 6216 
Lota, 522a 
Lot®, 5226 
Lotoo, 5226 
I Louan jaoy, 87a 
I Louobee, 5206 
Louro-bender, 5076 
Loutea, Louthia, 
5226, 621a 
Louti, 5206 
Louwen, 6046 
Love-bird, 628a 
Loylang, 6216 
Loytea, Loytia, 523a 


Lubbay, Lubbe, Lub- 
bee, Lubbye, 623a, 
6, 4886 

Luckerbang, 5236 
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Maganby, 

Magazine, 580a 
Magh, 5945 ' 

Magol, Magull, 672a 
M&hab&r, 541a 
MahiohampS, 1885 
Mahacheen, MahA- 
chJna, 6805, 681a, 
1976 

Mahaim, 211a 
Mah&jamun, Mataa- 
jen, MaMjun, 
ma,m 
Mahal, 6476 
Mahana, Mahammh, 
686a, 6655 

MahSr&shtra, Maha- 
rattor, 687a 
Mahasaula, 638a 
MSh&sin, 6316 
Mahawat, 6866 
MaM, 686a 
Mahi, 636a 
Maboua, 576a 
Mahoahnt, Mahout. 
6366 

Mahrat-deasa, Mah- 
ratta, 6866; -Ditch, 
687a, 6 

Mahseer, 638a 
Maid&n, Maidaun, 
607a 

Maind, 6076 
Maina- ?, 638a, 669a 
My, 5366 
Mairtiy, 6386,1466 
Maitre, 566a 
Maji, 6686 

Majoon, Maju, Ma- 
jtnn, 689a, 596 
Makadow, 6696 
Makassar, Makassar, 
629a 

Malgiashau, 6866, 

Makhsooaobad, 606a 
Makhzan, 686a 
Maker, 669a 
Malabar, 6896; 
Creeper, 642a; 
Ban, 642a; Hill, 
5*2*; 00, 642a; 
Rite*, 642a 
Malaharian, Mata- 
barioa, Malabariok, 
6416 

MaJabuthrum, 648a 
Malao*. Malacca. 
6446, a 

Meiadoo, 545a 


Mala insana, 1166 
Maiaio, 6446 
Malaiur, 646a 
M aland, Mala&dy, 

MTa 

Malaqueze, 5046 
Malatroon, 544a 
Malauar, Malavar, 
6406,6416 
Malay, 646a 
Malaya, 540a 
MalaySlan, 6466 
Malayan, Malayo, 
Malaysia, Malay¬ 
sian, 546a, 6 
Maldiva, Maldives, 
MaX4, Mak-divar, 
6466, 6475, 640a, 
648a, 8766 
Maleenda, 667a 
Malem, Malemo, 548a 
Malequa, 6446 
Mali, Maliah, Mali- 
bar, 640a 
Malicnt, 5686 
Mahk Barid, 567a 
Mabndi, 567a 
Maliurh, Maliyi, 546a 
Mallabar, 5416 
Malice, 5756 
Malle-molle, Malmal, 
596a, 5956 

Maluc, Maluche, 

Maluco, 576a, 6 
Malum, Malumi, 
548a, 6 

Majuwlrpai, 5366 
Mambroni, 549a 
Mambu, 546 
Mamgehn, 558a 
Ma naira, MamirSn, 
Mamirani, Mami- 
ranitchini, Ma/u- 
pis, Mamiron, 
5486, 549a 
Mamlutdar, 549a 
Mamoodeati, 7076 
Mamoodee, Ma¬ 
in oodi, 3896, 7076; 
Mamoodies, 136 
Mamool, Mamoolee 
5496 

Mamooty, Mamoty, 
Mamuty, 5496,3586 
Man, 5646 
Manbai, 102a 
Manbu, 55a 
ManohouS, Manchna, 
550a, 5496 
Manchy, 5186, 696a 
Mandna, 560a 
Manoipdar, 5986 


Mand, 5646 
Mandadore, 550a 
Mandalay, Mandald, 
650a 

Mandapam, 2216 
Ma&darij, 5616; Man¬ 


darin, 5506, 5986; 
Boat, Language, 
562a; Mandannl, 
Mandarine, 5616 
Mandavi, 28w 
Mandereen, Mam- 
derym, 5516, a 
Mandra, 5986 
Maadonjn, Man¬ 
darin, 5516 
Maneh, 564a 
Maneive, 550a 
Manga, 554 a 
Mangalor, Manga¬ 
lore, Mayydrovp, 
Mangaroal,Manga- 
ruth, 5526, a, 658 a 
Mange, Mangea, 5516 
Mangee, 558a 
Mangehn, 553a 
Mangerol, 553a 
Mangestain, 557a 
Mangiallmo, Man¬ 
gier, 553a 

MangLavar, Mangla- 
vor, 553a 
Mangle, 5576 
Mango, 5536; Bird, 


f a* wut wvw) 

895a ; Showers, 
5556 ; Trick, 5556 
Mangoataine, Man- 
go«Ua, Mango- 
stane, Mango- 
steen, Mango- 
sthan, 557a, 5566 
Mangrove, 557a 
Mangne, 5546, 55Sa 
Mangulore, 5526 
Mangos, 5966 
Mangy, 558a 
Mamakarer, 577a 
Manibdr, 540a 
Mamcaren, 577 a 
Mamokchor, 5586 
Manilla, 2256 
Mamlla-man, 558a 
Manjardr, 5526, 8286 
Manxes, 558a 
Maniee, 6496 
Manjeel, 596a 
Manjy, 558a 
Mannickjore, 5586 
Mansalle, 60la 
Mansebdar, 5986, 9a 
Mansjoa, 550a 
Mansone, 578a 
Mansnlmsn, 604a 
Mantery, 5516 
M antimen to, 78a 
Mantor, 5516 i 

Mantra, 5986 
Mantri, M&ntrin, l 
5516, a, 6986,6446, 
645a 

Mantor, 5986 
Mannoodiata, 5586 
Maoseffl, 599 a 
Mao, 5646 

Ma-pa-’rh, 526a, 752a 
Mapilla, Maplet, Ma- 
puler, 586a 


Maqaa, 592k 598a 

Marabout feathers, 
7a; Muab-butt, 
Marabout. 12a, 7a 
Mam&a, Maramat, 
Maramut, 5686* 
669a 

Maratba, Maratta, 
Maratte, 687 a, & 
Marcdl, 5676 
Marchin, 531a 
Mardi, 535a 
Margoise, Margosa, 
Margosier, 569a 
Markhore, 559a 
Mannutty, 559a 
Marsall, 001 a 
MartabSi-, Marta- 
bone, Martabani, 
Martabania, Mar- 
tabano, Marta man, 
Martanana, Marta- 
vaan, Martavana, 
559a, 6, 560a, & 
Martil, 5606 
Martingale, 5606 
Martol, 5606 
Marwaree, Mar- 
warry, 501a 
Maryacar, 501a 
Mas, 530a, 6 
Masai, 588a 
Masalohi, Masaulohi, 
0016, 2196 
Masoab&r, 5616 
Muse, 530a 
Maseer, 538a 
Mnsh, 6616 
Mashal, 601a 
Mash’alchi, Mash- 
argue, 0016 
Masin, 4556 
Maskee, 5016 
Mashpatan, 562a 
Masolchi, 002a 
Masoola, 608a 
Mass, 155a 
Maasalohee, Masaal- 
gee^Mawalgi,602a, 

Massaul, 0016 
Massaula, 725a 
Massaulchee, 6016, 
602a 

Masscte, 168a 
Massegoung, 5656 
Massipatam, 562a 
Maasoieymaea, 6086 
Maasoola, 593a, 6086 
Mast. 5866 
Master, 5886 
Masti. 8786, 881a 
Masuai, Masulah 
Mason, 609* 6 
Masulipatam, 5616 
127a 

Mat, 6686 
Matabao, 560a 
Matarani, 412a 
Matchioe, 581a 
Mate, Mates, {jiuk 
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Mater. 666s 
Math, 6066 
Matboura. Mathra, 
1196, 535a 
Matioal, 5636 
Matranee, 5626 
Matross, 5626 
Matt, Matte, 568 a, 6, 
736 

Mature, Matures, 
6056 

Maty, 562a 
Matza Franca, 336 
Maua dea chienes, 
5886 

Maucaw, 5776 
Mauldar, 406 
Mauldiva, 548a 
Maumlet, 5636 
Maund, Maune, 5636, 
5646, 8076 
Maurus, 5826 
Mauam, 578a 
Mausolo, 603a 
Mawah, 575 a 
Manila, 5966 
Mayam. 5306 
Mayambu-Tana, 103a 
Mayla, Mayllab, 565a 
Maynate, Maynato, 
Maynatto, 5386 
Max, 155a, 530a 
Mazagam, Mazagon, 
Mazagong, Maza- 
gu&o, 5656, 787« 
Mazhabi, 6066 
Meana,Meeanna,5656 
Mearbar, 5656 
Meehan, 5916 
Mechoe, Mechua, 
5926 

Meckley, 5656, 5976 
Medan, 6066 
Medopollon, 532a 
Meeana, 5656 
Meechilm&n, 79a 
Meeress, Meeraasdar, 
Meerassee, Meeras- 
aidar, Meerassy, 
5656 

Meerbar, 565a, 6136 
Mehaul, 566a 
Mehtar, Mebtur, 
566a, 130a 
Mehtre, 335a 
Meidan, Meidaun, 
607a, 6066 
Melacha, 5446 
Melanzane, 116a 
Melequa, 5446 
Melibar, Meliharia, 
, 540 a, 6 

Melinda, Melinde, 
Melineli 5666 
Melique Verido, 567a 
Memeria, Mewira, 
5486,549a 
Mew-sahib, 667a 
Mena, 6646 
Menate, 5866 
Monday, Mendy, 
6676 


Mentary, Mentri, 
5516, 552a 
Menzill, 699a 
Merc6U, Mercar, 5676 
Merchant, Junior, 
Senior, 2226 
Merdebani, 660a 
Merge, Mergi, Mer- 
gui, Merjee, 668a, 
6676 

Mescbita, 590a 
Mesepatamya, Meso- 
potamia r 562a 
Mesquita, Mesquite, 
5896 

Messepoton, 562a 
Meaticia, Mestick, 
Mestizo, Meatif, 
Meatiao, Meatiaao, 
Mestiz, Meatiza, 
Mostizi, Mestizo, 
604a, 6, 605a, 1726, 
9336 

Mestrfe, 539a 
Mcsulla, 5926, 603a 
Met’h, 5626 
Metice, Motif, 6046 
Metrahnee, 5626 
Mbar-paltn, 1666 
Mhowa, 5746 
Midan, 607a 
Mihter, 566a 
Milibar, 5406 
Mi-li-ku, 576a 
Milinde, 5666 
Milk-busb, -hedge, 
568a 

Mina, 564a 
Mina, Minub, Minaw, 
607a, 6 

Mincopie, 568a 
Mindey, 5676 
Miner, 6076 
Minibar, 540a 
Minicoy, E68« 
Minub&r, 5406 
Mirabary, 565a 
Miras, Miraadar, 
5656 

Miratto, 537a 
Mir-bandar, 127a 
Mirscbal, 586a, 6, 
6376 

Mirobalan, 6096 
Miscall, 5686 
Miacery, 5686 
Mis), 5686 
Mislipatan, 562a 
Misquitte, 590a 
Misree, 5686, 8686 
Missal, 5686 
Missala, 601a 
Missulapataw, 562a 
Misteri, 976 
Misteesa, Misterado, 
Misties, Miatico, 
605a, 8046, 534a 
Mistry, 5386 
Mithkel, 5686 
Miyana, 6656 
Mieore, 610k 
Mizquita, 590a 


Mna, 564a 
Moabar, 5266 
Moal, 5706 
Mobed, Mobud, 569a 
Mocadum, Mooadan, 
Mooadao, Mooa- 
don, 569a 

Mo^andnn, Mocan- 
dao, Moeanaon, 
602a, 6 
Moccol, 571a 
Moccuadama, 5696 
Mocondon, 602a 
Mocsudabad, 606a 
Mocuddum, 569a, 
8046 

Modogalinga, 488a 
Modeliar, Mod el liar, 
Modelyaar, Modil- 
ial, Modliar, 5696, 
876 

Modura, 535a 
MorfayXuavoii, 5526 
Mofussil, 570a; Dew- 
anny Adawlut, 5a; 
Mofussilite, 570a 
Mog, 346, 5946 
Moga, 581a 
Mogaii, Mogalia,571a 
Mogen, 346, 594a 
Moghul, 5716 
Mogodecio, 5356 
Mogol, Mogoli, Mo- 
, Mogoli, 
5706, 5716, 
572a, 6, 575a 
Mograbbin, 595a 
Mogue, 5946 
Mogul, Breeches, the 
(Treat, 5706, 573a, 
5716 

Mobannah, 5656 
Mohawk, 22a 
Mobochintan, 1976, 
581a 

Mohooreo, 5746 
Mo-ho-tcben-po, 1836 
Mohrer, 5746 
Mohterefa, Mohturfa, 
591a 

Mohur, Gold, 573a 
Moburrer, 5746 
Mohurrum, 5746 
Mohwa, 6746 
Mokaddam, Mokud- 
dem, 5696, 2486 
Molavee, 6796 
Mo-la-ye, 640a 
Molebar, 829 a 
Mole-Islatn, 575a 
Moley, Moli, 575a 
Mol key, 456 
Molla, 5796 
Molly, 5756 
Mologonier, 9506 
Molokos, 576 a 
Molo-yu, 576a 
Moluccas, Moluchhe, 
Molukse, 5756,5766 
Momatty, 5496 
Mowbftim, 1086 
Mombareek, 5786 


Mombaym, Mow- 
bayn, 108a, 6 
Mowetty, 6496 
Momiri, 5486 
Monbaym, 1036, 787a 
Moucaai, MoncSo, 
578a, 5776 
Moncadon, 569a 
Mondab, 586a 
Mone, 5766 
Monegpr, 6766. 6866 
Monepore Cloth, 7076 
Monethsone, 578a 
Money poor, 5976 
Mongal, Mongali, 
Monghol, 5701, 
571 a 

Mongoose, Mongdse, 
5966, 597a 
Monibkr, 5406 
Monkey-bread Tree, 
577a 

Monock, 576a 
Monsam, Monson, 
Monssoen, Mon¬ 
soon, Monsson, 
Monssoyn, 577a, 6, 
578a 

Montsban, 5606 
Monte-Leone, 304a 
Monthsone, 578a 
Montross, 563a 
Monz&o, 578a 
Moobarek, 5786 
Moochulka, 5786 
Moochy, 579a 
Mooda, 6836 
Mooga, 5806 
Moojmooadar, 4656 
Mookhtar, Mookht- 
yar, Mooktear 
579a 

Moola, Moolaa, Moo¬ 
lah, Mooli ah, 5796,a 
Moolvee, 5796, 178a, 
5116 

Moonaul, 580a 
Moon Blindness. 580a 
Moong, 5806, 6396 
Moonga, 5806 
Moongo, 5806 
Moonsbee, Moonshi, 
Mooushy, 581a, 
384a 

Moonsiff, 5816 
Moor, 5816, 887a; 

Gold, 574a 
Moora, 5836 
Moorab, 5836 ; 
Moore, 5826 
Mooree, 7076 
Moorei. 5746 
Moorish, Moorman, 
5816, 5846 

Moorpungkey, Moor- 
•.punkee, Moor- 
punky, 684a 
Moon, 684a, 417a 
Mqornm, 585a, 1386 
Moosin, 5786 
Maotshee, 579a 
Mooteuddy, 6856 
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Moplah, 5856 
Moqua 216 
Mora, 586a 
Mora, 5836 
Moran, 574a 
Morab, 686a 
Morambu, 585a 
Moratta, Moratto, 
Morattoo Ditch, 
Moratty, 587a, 6 
Mdrchee, Mord-du- 
chien, Mordechi, 
Mordecbin, Morde- 
chiae, Mordescin, 
Mordesin, Mor- 
dexi, Mordexijn, 
Mordexim, Mor- 
doxin, Mordicin, 
Mordisbeea, 5866, 
587a, 6, 588a, 5896 
Mordixim, 5896 
More, 5826, 583a 
Morexy, 587a 
Moro, 5826 
Morram, 585a 
Mort de chietx, 5866 
Mortavan, 5596 
Mortishoen, 5886 
Mortivan, 5606 
Mortsheo, Morxi, 
Morxy, 5886, 587a, 
5866 

Moeandatn, 602a 
Moeaul, 6016 
Mosch, Moachee, 5906 
Mosellay, 5896 
Mosleman, 604a 
Moeolin, 6006 
Moson, 578a 
Mosque, Mosquette, 
Mosquey, 6896, 
590a, 130a 
Mosquito, 5906; 

drawers, 5186 
Mossalagee, 6016 
Mossapotam, 562a 
MosseUd, Mossellay, 
5896 

Mossellini, 6006 
Mossolei, 602a 
Mossoon, 5786 
Mossula, 603a 
Mostra, 605a 
Moturpha, 591a 
MoucSo, 6776 
Moucoi, 5926 
Moufti, 5936 
HovywUot, 5706 
Moulmein, 591a 
Mounggutia, mb , 
Moung-hie-h, 653a 
Mounson, 57o6 
Mount Dely, 5916 
Mouro, 6816, 682a 
Mousoeline, 8006 . 
Mouse-deer, 5916 
Moussel, 570a 

675a 

Moy, 5946 
Moxadabath, 606a 

3 S 


Mmn-rna, 131a 
Mu'allim, 5486 
Mucadamo, 5696 
Milchalka, 579a 
Muchdn, 5916 
Muchilka, Mdchilkai, 
579a, 5786 
Muchoa, 5926 
Muchwa, 6916 
Muok, 22a 
Muckadum, 5696 
Muokna, 5916 
Muckta, 581a 
Muckwa, 5926, 593a, 
603a 

Mucoa, 592a 
Mudddr, 593a, 9a 
Muddle, 593a 
Mudeliar, Mudolyar, 
5696 

Mueson, Muesson, 
578a 

Mufti, Mufty, 5936, 
5106, 178a, 5a 
Mug, 5946, 595a 
Mugalia, 571a 
Mugg, 594a 
Muggadooty, 581a 

Muggar, Mugger, 

Muggerbee, Muggra- 
bee, 596a 

Muraur, 595a, 367a, 

Mughal, 570a 
Munarram, 5746 
Mukaddam, 569a, 
9236 

Mukhtyur-nSraa, 
Muktear, 579a 
Mukna, 592a 
Mukuva, 592a 
Mulai, 5796 
Mulaib&r, 5406 
Mulkee. 5686 
Mull, 5656 
Mulla, 5796 
Mullaghee - tawny, 

KQKI, 

Mullah, 5796 
Mulligatawny, 5956 
Mulmull, 5956, 7076 
Mulscket, 590a 
Mulugu tanni, 5956 
Munchee, 5816 
Muncheel, 596a 
Munchua, 550a 
Munegar, 577a 
Mungo, 5806 
Mungpos, Mungoose, 


Mungrole, 5526 
Mungul, 5706 
Mun!b&r, 505a 
Muni, 4766, 5806 
Munjeet, 597a 
Munnepoora, Mun- 
neepore, Munni- 
joor, 598a, 597a, 

Manny, 3966 


Mnnsee, 5816. 
Munsheel, 596a 
MOnshy, 5816 
Muttsif, 5816 
Munsoon, 5786 
Munsubdar, 598a 
Mantra, 5986 
Muntroe, Muntry, 
5986 

Muuzil, 599a 
Mura. 5836, 787a 
Murchai, 586a 
Muigur, 595a 
Murrumut, 5586 
Musc&t, 599a 
Muscato, 591a 
Muscelin, 6006 
Muscbat, 599a 
Muscheit, 5906 
Muscieten, 591a 
Muscus, 5996 
Musendon, 6026 
Musheed, 5906 
Mushru, 7076 
Music, 599a 
Musk, Muske, 599a, 6 
Musketo, Muskito, 
591a, 5906 
Musk-rat, 5996 
Musland, 601a 
Muslin, 600a 
Musnud, 6006, 4006 
Masoola, 603a 
Musqueet, 5906 
Mussal, 601a 
Mussalchee, 602a 
Mussalla, 601a 
Mussaul, 601a 
Mussaulchee, 6016 
Musseet, 5906 
Musseldom, Mussen- 
dom, Mussendown, 
602a, 6 

Mussberoo, 7076 
Mussleman, 604a 
Mussoan, 5786 
Mussocke, 6036, 776a 
Mussolen, Mussoli, 
Mussolo, Mussolin, 
6006 

Mussoola, Mussoolah, 
Muasoalee, 6026, 
603a 

Mussoun, 5786 
Mussuck, 6036, 92a, 
735a 

MuBSula, 608a 
Mussulman, 6036 
Must, 604a 
Mustee, Mustees, 
604a, 3536 

Muster, 605a, 1086, 
7076 

Mustero, Mustice, 
6046 

Mustra, 605a, 2556 
Musty, 605a 
Musulman, Musul- 
manl, 604a 
Mat, 6056 

Mutohliputtup, 562a 
Muth, 6056 


Mutra, 535a 
Mutseddy, Mutsud- 
dee, Mutsaddy, 
6856, 1576, 334a 
Mutt, 6056, 130a 
Muttesactdy. 5856, 
384a 

Muttongosht. 6056 
Muttongye, 6056 
Muttra, 606&, 5346 
Mutusuddy, 5856 
Muxadabad, Muxa- 
dabaud, Muxada- 
vad, Muxidavad, 
Muxood&vad. 6056, 
606a 

Muxbee, Muzhubee. 

Muzzubee, 6066 
M^an-.i, Myann&h, 

Mydan, 6066, 7206 
Myna, Mynah, My¬ 
nah, 607a, 4906 
Myrabolan, Myro- 
balan, 609a 
Mysore, Thom, 610a 
Mystery, 539a 


Nabab, N&bibo, 

611a, 6106 
Nabi, 693a 
Nabob, 6106 
Nac&bar, 625a 
N&ch, 620a 
Nachoda, Naooda, 
Nacoder, 612a,648a 
Nader, 621a 
Nsemet, 632a 
Naeri, 615a 
Nafar, 614a 
N&ga, 618a 
Nagar Cote, Nagar- 
kot, 631a, 6 
Nagaree, 6136 
Nagerkote, 631a 
Nagberi, 6136 
Nagorcote, Nagra 
Cutt, 6316 
Nagree, 6136 
Nabab, 6106 
Nahoda, 6126 
Naib, 6136 
Naibabi, 7076 
Naic, Naickle, Naig, 
Naigue, Naik, 
614a, 6 

Nainsook, 708a 
Naiqae, 614a, 569a 
Nair, 615a 

Naitea,Naiteani,6206 
Nakarkutt, 6316 
N&khodha,Nikhttd& l 
6126 

Nakkav&ram, Ntfk- 
wfiram, 625a 
Naleky, Nalkee, 
Nalki 6166 
Nambeadarini, Nam- 
beoderS, Naxnbia- 
dora, 6156 
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N*aibooree, Nam- 
boon, Nambure, 
Namburi, 6156 
Nam-King, 616a 
Nan, 619? 

Nana, 27a 
Nand, 6196 
Ndyya, 618a 
Nangamqne, 503a 
Nangrsoot, 631a 
Nanka, Nankeen, 
616a 

Nanking, Nanqnij, 
Nanquin, 616a, 6 
Nlrang, NSranj, 642a 
Narbadah, 624a 
NaroodSo, Narcon- 
dam, 617a, b 
Nard, Nardo, NcLpSo?, 
Nardoatachys,Nar- 
dus, 6176, 618a 
Nargeela, 618a; Nar- 
ghil, 6186; Nargil, 
2286, 874«; Nar- 
gileh, Nargill, 
618a, 6 
Narooa, 4026 
Narrows, the, 6186 
Narsin, Narsinga, 

Narsingua, 619a, 
6186. 97a 
Nassick, 6196 
Nasair, 621a 
Natch, 6206 
Nanabi, Nauabo, 6106 
Naugrocot, 6316 
Nankar, 629a 
Naund, 6196 
Nauroa, Nauroze, 
Nanrus, Nauruus, 
NaunJz, 6306, a 
Nautch, 620a; -Girl, 
620a, 2956 
Navab, 611a 
Navait, 6206 
Navob, Nawah, Na- 
waub, 611a, 6,612a 
Naybe, 6136 
Naygue, Nayqne, 
6146, a 
Nayre, 615a 
Nazardna, 9406 
Nairier, 636a 
Nazir, 6346 


Nazir, 621a 
Nazur, 636a, 574a 
Nebi, 693a 
Necoda, 6126 
Necuveran, 626a 
NeegreeTelinga, 4886 
Neel, -Kothee, -Wal¬ 
lah, 31a, 6 
* Neelrfm, 621a 
Neelghau, Neelgow, 
Nee 
Neem, 



Negercoat, 6316 
Negombo, 6226 
Negraglia, Negrais, 
Cape, 598a, WSb 
Negn, Negro, Ne- 
groe, 6256, a 
Negumbo, 6226 
NeUgherry, 6256 I 
Neip, 6136 
Neitee, 6206 
Nele, 6236 
Neli, 375a, 4656 
Nellegree, Nelligree, 
626a 

Nellore, 6236 
Nelly, 6236 
Nemnai, Nemptai, 
6166 

Nepa, 7386 
Nerbadda, Ner-, 
budda, 624a, 6236 
Ncrcha, 624a 
Nerdaba, 624a 
Nereroon, Nere- 
monor, Neremon- 
near, 6296, 630a 
Neri, 856 

Nerik, Nerrick, 
6246, a 

Nevayat, Nevayet, 
N evoyat, 6236,6206 
New Haven, 7276 
Newry, 2276, 522a 
Newty, 438a 
Nezib. 6316 
Ngape, Ngapee, 6246, 
51a 

Niab, 614a 
Niba, Niban, Nib- 
banam, 6276 
Niccannee, Niccan- 
neer, 708a 

Nicobar, Niconvar, 
Nicoveran, Nieu- 
bar, 6246, 625a 
Nigaban, 749a 
Ni||er, ^ Nigroe, 

Nihang, 9a 
Nil, 316 

Nildwar, 6236, 752a 
Nilgai, Nilgau, Nil- 
gnau, 622a, 6216 
Nilgherry, 6256 
Nili, 6236 
Nilla, 708a 
Nilligree, 626a 
Nilo, 150a 
Nilsgau, 6216 
Nimbo, 622a 
Nimpo, Nirapoa, 
Ningpao, 5156 
Nip, Nipa, Nipar, 


367a 

Nirk, Nirac, 624a 
Nirvina, Nirwana. 
6276 

Nisam, the, 628a; 
Niedss - ul - Mulk- 
hiya, 6286 
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Orankaea, Orankay, 
474d,6446 

Orda, Ordo. Ordu, 
-bazar, 640a, 6 
Orange, 6486 
Organ, 646a 
Organa, 4866 
Ortncay, 764a 
OringaL 708 a 
Orisa, Orissa, Oriza, 
5466, a, 816 
Ormes { 646a 
Ormesine, 6466 
Oraracho, Ormus, 
Ormuz, 6466; Or- 
mueine, 6456 
Ornij, 116 

Orobalang, Orobalon, 
639a 

Orombarros, 6466 
Orange, 6 & 
Oronkoy, 646a 
Orraca, Orracha, 36a, 
367a 

Orrakan, 346 
Orraqua, 366 
’O#o04, 8766 
Orta. Ortha, 635a, 6 
Ortolan, 647a 
'Opufo*-, Oryza, 7636, 
764 a 

Osbet, 060a 
Osfour, 780a 
Otte, Ottah, Otter, 
647a 

Otto, Ottor,647a, 243a 
Oude, Oudb, 6476, 
4666 

Ouran-Outang, Ou- 
rang-outang,6446,a 
Ourdy, 6406 
Outcry, 648a 
Ourldor, 6496 
Ora, 41a. 7946 
Overland, 6486 
Ovidora, 6496 
Owl, 6496 
Oyut'o, 6476 
’Ofyv*), 6886 


Paoal, Paeauly, 786a 
Paooa, 7346 
Pacem, 6826 
Pachamuria, 45a 
Pachln, 6946 
Pacota, 7046 
Paddie, 6606 
Paddimar, 6876 
Paddy, Bhd, Field, 
65 %, 6 

Padanshawe, 662a 
Padre 


Pagari, 7356 
Pagarr, 6626 
Pagod, 6556, 667a; 
Pagoda, Tree, 6526, 
6576; ragode, Pa- 
godi, Pagodo, Pa- 
gody, Pagotba, 
6546, 666a, 6,657a, 
616a 

Paguel, 1236 
Paguode, 6556 
Pahar, 736a 
Pahlavi, 6576 
Pahlawan, 6446 
Pnhr, 736a 
Pbhzer, 91a 
Paibu, 1696, 682a 
Paick, 7486 
Paigu, 693a 
Paik, 748a 
Pailoo, 6686 
Painted Goods, 714a 
Paique, 749a 
Paisah, 704a 
Palsbcush, 7016 
Pajama, 748a 
Paiar, 91a 
Pakotid, 7046 
Pal, 689a 
Paiagildss, 659a 
Palakiin, Palamkeen, 
661a, 8516 

Palampore, 6626,708a 
Palanckee. Palan- 
chine, 6606. a 
Palangapuz, o626 
Pal angkyn, 661a 
Palang posh, 6626 
Palanka, Palankeenj 
Palankin, Palan- 
kine, Palanqueen, 
Palanquin, 659a, 
660a, 6, 6616 
Palapuntz, 7386 
Palau, 711a 
Palaveram, 6616 
Pdlawd bandar, 33a 
Pal eacate, 7366 
Paleagar, 7186 
Pale Ale, Beer, 662a 
Pale banze, 7386 
Paleiac&tta, 7366 
Falekee, Paleky,661a, 
6606 

Palemporo, 662a 
Palenkeen, Palan¬ 
quin, 661a, 660a 
Pafeponts, punts, 
puuzen, 7386, a 
Pali, 6626, 730a 
Pslkee, 651a.; -Garr 


. P41ki,6606; gharry, 
664a 

Pallakee, Pallamkin, 
Palbgakea, Pollan- 
quin, 661a, 600a, 

Pzlleacatta, 7306 
Palleag&r, 719a 
Pollen, 0006 
Pflli, 663a 


Pallingeny, 116a 
Pallidkijn, 6606 
Palmas, Cape das, 
665a 

Palmeiras, Palmerias, 
Palmeroe, Palmira, 
Palmiras Cape, Pal¬ 
myra, Palmyra 
Point, Palmyras 
Point, 6646, o65a 
Pam bon, 55a 
Pambre, Pamerin, 
Pamorine, 665a 
Pampano, 721a 
Pam pel moose, 
-mousse, 7216 
Pamphlet, Pamplee, 
Pamplet, 7216, a 
Pamree, P4mrl,6656, a 
Pan, Panan, Panant, 
6896, 349a 
PanchagSo, 6656 
Panchaeet, Panchait, 
740a, 7896 
Panchalar, 172a 
Panchanada, 7416 
Panehanga, Pan- 
chaflgam, 6656 
Pancbaut, Pancha- 
yet, 740a, 7396 
Pancbway, 6886 
Pandael, Pandal, 6656 j 
Pand&ram, 666a 
Pandarane, Pandar- { 
Sni, Pandarany, 
666a, 6, 667a, 540a 
Pandaron, Panda- 
rum, Pandarrum, 
666a, 6 

Pandaul, 6656, 666a 
Pandect, 741a 
Pandeiaaa, 668a 
Pandel, 6656 
Pandit, Pandite, 
7406, 741a 
Pandy, 6676 
Pang-ab, 742a 
Pangaia, Pangaio, 
Pnngara, 668a 
Pang-ob, 742a 
Pangolin, 6686 
Panguagada, Pan- 
gwy, Panguayo, 

Pftnl, 6896 

Panica, Panical, 669a 
Panicale, 669a 
Panicar, 669a 
Panidarami, 667a 
Panikar, Paniquai, 
669a 

Panj4b, 742a 
Panjangam, 6656 
Pauli, 7575 
Paasaad, 742a 
PunW, 743a 
Panoel, 0706 
Panaarea, 744a 
PanBchsap, 742a 
Pant&do, 714a 
Pantare, Pantaron- 
gal, 666a 


Pantbay, Panthe, 


Panwell, 670a 
Papadom, 725a 
Papaie, Papaio; Pa- 
paw, Papay, Pa¬ 
paya, 6706, 671a 
Paper, 725a 
Pappas, 671a 
Papua, 6716 
Paquln, 6946 
Par, 373a, 736a 
Para, 7296 

Para-beik, Parabyke, 
672a, 6716 

Paradise, Bird of, 946 
Paramantri, 6446 
Parangbee, 672a 
Parangi, Parangui, 
353a, 854a 
Parao, 733a 
ParasMwar, Parasha- 
wara, 7006, 701a 
Psraya, 681a 
Parbutty, 672t 
Parcee, 6816 
Parcherry, 6886 
Pardai, Pardao, Par- 
dau, Pardaw, Par- 
doo, 6766, 6726, 
677a, 6, 8986 
Parea, 6795 
Pa roe, 650a 
Pareiya, 6806 


Pareteheri, 6836 
Pareya, 6795 
Pargana, 6986 
Paria, 680a ; Pariah, 
6786; Arrack, 575a, 
681a ; Dog, 681a; 
Kite, 681a; Pariar, 
680a, 681a; Pariya, 
6806 

Pare, 7336 
ParoccOj 1166, 873a 
Parpatnm, Farpoti, 
Parputty, 6726, 
669a 

Parrea, Parrear, 
Parreyer, Parruur, 
Parry, 6796, 680a, 
681a, 130a 

Parses, Parseo, Par¬ 
ser, 6816, 682a 
Pa rah & war, 7006 
Paisi, 682u 
Partfib, 6736 
Partridge, Black, 

996; Grey, 3956 
Parq, 1216 
Parvoe, Parrs, 

682a, 5, 7876 
Parwannsu 7446 
Pasador, 6826 
Pasban, 749a 
Pasei, 6826, 8656 
Pasi, 683a 
Pasteque, 6856 
Pftt, 688a 
Pataca, 683a 
Patail, 686a 
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Pat&m&r, 687a 
Fktu^ Patana, 6886, 

Patane, Patander, 
7466, 747a 
Patawa, 7476 
f^Jg|| 883a; Leal, 

Patcharee, 6836 
Patchaw, 6526 
Patch eree, Pat- 
cherry, 6836 
Patchouli, 6836 
Patchuk. 746a 
Pateca, 684a 
Pateoo. Patecoon, 
683a 

Patei, 686a 
Pateil, Patel, Patel). 

6856, 686a 
Patella, Patel loe, 

Patello, 6876, 688a 
Patemare, 6876 
Pateoaw, 6866 
Pateque, 6856 
Pater, 6516 
Pater, 6906 
Path&n, 7466 
Patimar, 687a 
Patna, 686a 
PatnI-d&r, 746a 
Patola, Patolla, Pa- 
tolo, 6866 
Patre, 652a 
Patajaak, 7456 
Patta, 708a 
Pattak, 683a 
Pattala, 6866 
Pattamar, 687a 
Pattan, 7466 
Pattanaw, 6866 
Pattate, 8856 
Pa$taw3la, 7476 
Pattel, 686a 
Pattello, 6876 
Pattemar, 6876 
Pattena, 6866 
Pattimar, 3926 
Patxiah, 652a 
Paual, 155a 
Pauco-nia, 693a 
Paugul, 7176 
Paul, 689a 
Paulist, Paulistin, 
688a 

Pamnphlet, 72ii* 
Paunch, 7386 
Paunchway, 6886, 
797a 

JPausengi, 280a 
Pautsbaw, 6526 
Pauzecour, 917a 
Pawl, 6886 
Pawmmorry, 665a 
Pawn,a 689a, 89a; 
Sooparie, 6896; 
Pawne, 6896 
Pawnee, 6896; Kalla, 
690a *" 

Paw Paw, 6716 
Pawra, 3586 
Paygu, 693a 


Payeke, 7486 
Payen-ghaut, 690a 
Paygoc 657a 
Pdyflc, 749a 
P&yin-ghkt, 690a 
Pazahar, 91a 
Pazand, 6586 
Pazem, 691a 
Pazena, 6906, 6586 
Pazze, 6826 
Pe$a, 704a 
Pecca, 734a 
Peocull, 6906 
Pecha, 704a 
Peca, 9086 
Pecii, 693a, 6 
Pecul, 6906,48a, 9186 
Pedeare, 691a 
PedeBhaw, 6526 
Podir, 6906 
Pedra de Cobra; 848a 
Peeida, 6916 
Peedere, 691a 
Peenus, 691a 
Peejml, Peepul, 692a, 


Peer, 692a 
Pego, 693a 
Pego,9086 

Pegu, 693a; Jar, 
5606; Pony, 6936 
Pegiio, Peguu, 693a, 6 
Pehlevan, Pehliv&n, 
7376 

Pehlvi, 6576, 6586 
Peiche-kane, 7016 
Peigu, 6936 
Peik, 7486 
Paunch, 7146 
Peischcush, 7016 
PeUh-khanna, 7016 
Peishor, 7006 
Peifthwah, 702a 
Peixe Cerra, 808a 
Pekor, 8606 
Peking, 694a 
Pekoe, 909u 
Pelau, 711<> 

Pelican, 6946, 2896 
Pellacata, 7366 
Pelo, 7106 
Pelong, 354a 
Penang Lawyer, 695a 
Pendai.Penoaul, 6656 
Pendet, 741a 
Penguin, Penguyn, 
Pengwin, Pen- 
gwjyn, Duck, 6956, 


Peniasco, 708a 
Penical, 6696 
Penisse, 6916 
Pentado, 7136 
Peon, 696a. 220a 
Peon, 7236 
Peor, 6926 
Pepe, 6986 
Pepper, 6976 
Pequij, Pequin, 694a 
Percaula, Percolla, 
Percolle, 708a 
Perdaw, Perdo, 678a 


Pergani.Pergunuah, 
The Twenty-four, 
6986 

Peri, 699a 
Perim, 5366 
Perpet, Perpetuanoe, 
Perpetuaao. Per- 
.petuity, 699a, 6 
Perria, 680a 
Pers&im, 6996, 71«, 
2596 

Penee, 6816 
Perah&wer, 7006 
Persian!, 682a 
Persimmon, 6906 
Pertab, 6766 
Perumbaucum, 700a 
Pervilis, 876 
Perwanna, Per- 
wauna, 7446 
Pescaria, 700a 
Peshash, Pesohaseh, 
7146 

Peehawur, 700a 
Peshcubz, 701a 
Peshoush, Peshkesh, 
701a, 491a 
Peshkhaima, Pesh- 
khana, Pesh-khid- 
mat, 7016 
Peehour, 701a 
Peshua, Peshwa, 
Peshwah, 702 a 
Pesket, 701« 
Pesqueria, 700a 
Petamar, 6876 
Petarah, 715a 
Petersilly, 702 a 
Potta, Pettab, 7026 
Peun, Pe une, 697a, 
6966 

Peuplier, 692a 

Peysen, 1216, 

Peyxe Serra, 808a 
Phanaegar, Phan- 
eeegur, Phanslgar, 
7026, 916a 
Phaora, 3586 
Pharmaund, 3546 
Phaur, 736a 
Phormanticlote, 9156 
Phorushahr, 3506 
Phorwanna, 7446 
Fhilin, 354a 
P’hineez, 691a 
Phirangi, 353a 
Phirmaund, 3546,58a 
Phojdar, 2166 
Phonghi, Phongi, 
Phongy, 724a, 8916 
Phoolchen, 7226 
Fhoolkaree, Phool- 
kari, 7026, 708a 
Phoongy,724a 
Phorea, 756 
Phooraa, Phoorze, 
Phoorzer, 703a 
Fhosdar, 222a 
Phota, 708a 
Phousdar, Phouadar- 
dar, Phouadarry, 


Phouadar, 368a, 6, 
2096 

Phra, 7286 
Phdl, 357 a 
Phulcarry, 703a 
Phulchen, 722a 
Phyd, 7296 
Fhyrmaund, 8086 
Piagg, 780a, 


Pife, 

7296 


Pial, 703a 
Pifio, 569a, 6966 
Picar, Piccar, 7036, 
334a 


Pice, 7036 
Pice, 7496 
Pickalier, 735a 
Pico, Picoll, 6906 
Picota, Picotaa, Pi- 
cottaa, 704a, 6, 

3236, 359a, 7456 
Pic&te, Picotta, Pi- 
oottah, 7046 
Picquodan, Picque- 
dent, 709a 
Pider, 6906 
Pidjun English, 709a 
Pie, 705a 
Pie, 7486 
Piecey, 633a 
Piece-Goods, 705a 
Pierb, 7246 
Pierres de Cobra, 8476 
Pieschtok, 7456 


Piexe Serra, 808a 
Pigdan, Pigdaun, 


Pigeon English, 
709a, 1336 
Pigeon, Green, 395a 
Pig-sticker, -sticking, 
710a, 709a 
Pigtail, 7106 
Pike, 749a 
Pikol, 6906 
Piltf, Pilau, Pilaw. 
Pillau, Pillaw, Pil- 
loe, Pilow, 7106, 
711a 

Pim^le-nose, 7216, 

Piuang,Pinange, 711a 
Pinaou, 695a 
Pinasco, 708a 
Pindara, Pindaree, 
Pindar eh, Pin- 
darry, Finderrah, 
713a, 711ft, 7126 
Pine-apple, 7136, 266 
Pinguy, 696a 
Pinjrapole, 7136 
Pinnace, 6916 
Pintado, Pintados, 
Pinthado, 7136, 
714a, 202a, 2556 
Pion, 6966 
Pipal, Pippal, 692a 
Pir, 6926 
Pirdai, 677« 

Pire, 6926; ponjale, 
17a 

Piriaw, 6796 
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Pistfch, Pisachee. 

7146, a 
Pisnng, 7146 
Piaaahee, 7146 
Piacaria, 700a 
Piscash, Pishcash, 
Pisbcush. 701a, 6, 
3546 

Piahpasb, 716a 
Piao, 8976 
Pissa, 3896 
Piasang, 683a 
Pitan, 747a 
Pitarah, Pitarrah, 
716a, 606 
Pizfe, 704a 
Placifl, Placy, 7176 
Plantain, jPlantan, 
Plantane, Plan- 
tano, Planten, 
Plantin, 715a, 716a, 
6, 717a 
Plassey, 717a 
Platan, Platanus, 716a 
Pochok. 7456,1736 
Pod fir, 7176, 334a 
Podeshar, 6/26 
PSdito, 7406 
Podahaw, 652a 
Poedechery, 7226 
Poeo, 7576 
Poggle, 7176 
Pogodo, 6556 
Pohngee, 724a 
Pohoon, 7236 
Poieon-nat, 718a 
Pokermore, 7456 
Polea, Poleaa, 718a, 6 
Polegar. 7186 
Polar, Poliar, 7186, a 
Policat, 7366 
Poligar, 7186; Dog, 


Pollam, 7196 
Pollicat, 7366 
Pollock-saug, 7206 
Polo, 7196 
P’o-lo-nis-ae, 83a 
Polo*ye-kia, 7296 
Polonga, Polongo, 
7206.225a 
Polarntram, 752a 
Polwar, 737a 
Polya, 7186 
Polygar, 719a 
Pomeri, 665a 
Pomfret, 721a 
Pommelo, 7216 
Pomphret, 721a 
Pompoleon, Pom- 
pone, 7216 
Ponacaud, Ponam, 
252a 

Ponany,166a 
Pondiclfari, Pondi- 
oherry, 7226, a 
Pone, 7276, 7876 
Pongol, 7226 
Ponse, 739a 
Ponsy, Ponsway, 6886 
Pont de Choree, 722a 
Poojn, Poojab, 7226, 


728a; Pooiahg, the, 
3246 

Poojaree, 728a 
Poojen, 728a 
Pool, 723a, 322a 
Pool bandy, Pool- 
bundy, 7236, a 
Foolighee, 7186 
Poon, 7236 
Poonamalee, 7236 
Poongee, 724a 
Poorfina, 724a 
Poorbeah, Poorbeea, 
Poorub, 7246, a 
Pootly Nautch, 7246, 
Popeya, 6716 
Po-po, 7496 
Popper, Popper-cake, 
7246, 72 oa, 418a 
Porana, 724a 
PorJLo, 733a 
Porca, 725a 
Porosis,in, Porcelana, 
Porcelaine, Porce- 
lan, Porcelane, 
Porcellaine, Porcel- 
lana, Porcelldne, 
Porcelyn, 725a, 6, 
7266, 126 
Porchi, 7276 
Porcielette, 726a 
Pore, 3856, 736a 
Porgo, 7266 
Porquatt, 725a 
Porseleta, 7256 
Porte Grande, Pe- 
quina, 728a 
Portaloon, 746a 
Porta Nova, 7276 
Portia, 727a 
Porto do Gale, 3606; 
Novo, 7276; Pi- 
queno, Picheno, 
7276, 728a 
Porzellana, 726a 
Poehtin, Posteen, 
Poetln, 728a 
Potail, 6856 
Potan, 8a 
Potato, 8856 
Potahaugh, Potahaw, 
652a, 6, 8556 
Potaiock, 7456 
Pottah, 7286 
Pottato, 8856 
Pouchong, 909a 
Poujari, 723a 
Poulia, Pouliat, 7186, 
5926 

Ponran, 724a 
Poursohower, 7626 
Poyal, Poyo, 703a 
Pra, 7286 
Praag, 7296 
Pracnt, Pracrita, 
730a, 663a 
Prage, 780a 
Praguana, 6986 
PrS, 7296 
Praha, 7886 
Pmtnmoo, 56a 
Pratdp, 674a 


Prau, Praw, 784a, 

7m 

Praw, 7286 
Praya, 730a 
Prayftga, 7296 
Pregona, 6986 
Pren, 733a 
Presidency, Presi¬ 
dent, 7306 

Prickly-heat, 7316; 

-pear, 732a 
Prigany, 6986 
Procelana, 726a 
Prock, 61a 
Proe, 7386 

Prom, Prome, Prone, 
733a, 7326 

Provoe, Prow, 7336, a 
Pros, 5la 
Pucca, 734a 
Pachio, Pucho, 
Puchok, 7456, a, 
1736 

Pucka, Puckah, 734a 
Puckalio, Puekall, 
PuckaUy, Puckaul, 
Puckauly, 7846; 
-boys, 735a 
Pucker, 734a; pice, 
704a 

Packero, Packerow, 
735a 

Pnckery, 736a 
Puddicnerry, 722a 
Pudifetanea, Pudi- 
patan, Pudopa- 
tana, Pudripatan, 
7356, a 
Puduk, 279a 
Puggaree, 736a 
Puggee. 736a 
I lggene, 7356 
Puggly, 7176 
Puggry, 7356; -wala, 

Puggy, 736a 
Pugley, 7176 
Punlwan, 7376 
Puhur, 736a 
Puja, Pujah, 72-la; 


I ^ 8 iTH 6 rri 


Pujari, 723a 
Pukka, 7346 
Pul, 272a 

Pula, Pulamar, 736a,6 
Pulecat, handker¬ 
chief, 708a, 737a 
Puler, 718a 
Pulicat, 7366; hand- 
kerchief, 57 a, 708a, 
737a 

Pullao, 711a 
Pullicnerry, 722a 
Pullie, 7186 
Pullow. 711a 
Pulo Pin&ou, 695a 
Pulton, Pultoon, Pul¬ 
tun, 737a, 1526 
Puln, 7206 

Pu-lu-aha-pu-lo, 7006 
Pulwah, Pulwaar, 
Pulwar, 737a 


Pulwaun, 737a, 6686 
Pummel-noee, Pum- 
pelmoos, Pumpel- 
moe, Pumplemuae, 
Pumplenose, 7216, 
722a, 8176 
Pun, 7376 

Punch, 7376; -ghar, 
739a; -house, 739a 
Punchayet, 7396* 


P MU'!* W/'TI'l 


Pundal, 2216 
Pundit, 740a 
Pundull, 6656 
Pune, 697a 
Pun-ghurry, 3725 
Punjab, Punjaub, 

7426, 741a 
Puajurn, 708a, 46 
Punka, Punkah, 

Punkaw, Punker, 
743a, 6, 7426 
Punaaree, 744a 
Punahaw, 6526 
Punedee, 6886 
Punt, 7406 
Punta di GaUoj 8606 
Punticherry, 7226 
Punto-Gale, 3605 
Puran, Purina, 724a, 
8236 

Purb, Purba, Pur- 
banean, 724a, 6, 
6866 

Puroellain, 7266 
Purdah, Purdaniahln, 
744a 

Purdeaee, 7446 
Purdoe, 7446 
Purga, Puigoo, 727a 
Purop, 13a, 7246 
Punnaur, 7006 
Purvo. Purvoe, 6826, 
170a 

Purwanna, 7446 
Puaelen, 7266 
Putacho, 6856 
Putch, Putcha leaf, 
6886 

Putchock, Putchuck, 
7446, 7456 
Puteah, 708a, 747 a 
Putelan, Puttkon, 
746a 

Putelee, 688a 
Putiel, 2486 
Putlam, 746a 
Putnee, Putneedar, 
Putney, 746a, 6 
Puttdn, Puttaaian, 
7466, 747a 

Puttee, Putteedaree, 
747a, 6 

PuttiwSlB, 7476 
Puttou ketohie, 708a 
Puttully-uautqn,7246 
Putty, 747a 
Putty walla.7476,230a 
Putwa, 7476 
Puxahaw, 1176 
Pyal, 7086 
Pye, 7476 
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Pyjttmma, 748*. 7076 
Pyk&r, 7036 
Pyke, 748a 
Pyon, 3966 
Pyre, 736a 
Pysdchi, 7146 
Pyse, 7496 
Pytan, 747a 


Qualalux, 850 a 
Qhalif, 147a 
Qu&lecut, 1486 
Qaambaya, 150a 
Quamoclit, 7496 
Quandroen, 155a 
Quantung, 1586 
Quatre, 2646 
Queda, Quodah, 
Quedda, 750a, 6 
Quoixiomo, Queix- 
ome, Queixume, 
485a, 6, 7606 
Qnelin, Quely, 490a 
9406 

Quemoy, 7606 
Quencheny, 2806 
Querix, 2746 
Quesherv, 288a 
Quetery, 4826 
Quichori, 4766 
Qui-bi, 7506 
Quil, 483a 

Quiliu, Quilline, 4896 
Quilloa, 751a 
Quillet, 2506 
Quilon, 7506 
Quilon, 751a 
Quiucij, 6166 
Quirpele, 753a 
Quitasole, Quit de 
tioleil, Quitta Soli, 
Quittesol, 488a, 6 
Quizome, 486a 
Quoiha4, 7506 
Quoquo, 229a, 3736 
Quorongoliz, 273a 
Quybibe, 277a 
Quyluee, 751a 


Buck, Buk, 866, 

4466 

Raazpoot, 537a 
Babo del Elephanto, 
343a 

Racan, Raeanner, 
BacaoD, Rachan, 

846 

Rfccbebida, 7656 
Rack, *apee, Racke- 
house,Rack-punch, 
37a, 7896 

Radaree,J53a, 7996 


Races, 754a, 7776 
Raffady, 825a 
Raffa-gurr'd, Rafu- 
gar, 773d. 6 


Ragea, 7546 
Ragipous, 7556 


Baggy, 7536 
Ragia, 7546 
Ragy, 7536 
Bandar, Bahdari, 
753 a 

Rahety, 168a 
Rahth, 467a 
Rai, Raiaw, 754a 
Raiglin, 7086 
Raignolle, 760a, 
Raineo, 772a 
Raing, 7086 
Rains, the, 7536 
Rais, 7536 
Ra'is-al-hadd, 7696 
Raiyat, Raiyot, 7776 
Raja, Rajah, 764a 
Rajamundry, 7546 
Rakan, Rakhang, 346 
Raktika, 777a 
Ramadhan, 756a 
Ram&s&mmy, 7556, 
359a 

R&mboet&n, Ram- 
bostan, Rambotan, 
Rambotang, Ram- 
bustin, 756a 
Ramdam, 756a 
Ramerin, 665a 
Rameshw&ram root, 
2156 

Ramiant, Rarojanny, 
Ramjani, 2966,774 a 
Ramoosey, Ramoosy, 
7566 

Ratno Samee, 7556 
Rani poor, Rampore, 
Chudder, 8246,218a 
Ram-ram, 7566 
Ramahelle, 665a 
Rarnuso, 7196 
Ran, 7746 
Rdnd, Ranee, 757a 
Rangoon, 757a 
Ranjow, 767 a 
Banna, Rannie, 757a 
Raa el had, 7696 
Rtfs Kartfshf, 7696 
Rasad, 7766 
Rasboute, 7556 
Raaeed,i576 
Raselgat, 770a 
Rash boot,Rashbooto, 
Raahbout, Rash- 
bat, Rashpoot, 
7556, 583a 
Rasld, 7576 
Rtfsolhadd, Rassel- 
gat, 768&, 770a 
Rat-bird, 7576 
Rath, 8666 
Rati, 777 a 
Rati, 770a 
Rattan, 7676 
Rattaree, 7536 
Rattd, 777 a 
Rattle, 770a 
Bauti, 772a 
Ravine-deer, 758a 
Ravjannee, 774a 


Raya. 754a 
Rayah, 7776 


Raye, 758a 
Rayet, Rayetwar, 
7776, 778a 
Raxel, Raxet, 760a 
Razai, 7726 
Razbut, 755a 
Razzia, 758a 
Roaper, 758a, 62a 
Reas, 768a 
Recon, 346,6946 
Red Cliffs, 758a; 
-Dog, 7586, 7316; 
Hill, 7686 
Rees, 758ft 
Regibuto, 7556 
Regulation, -Pro¬ 
vinces, 7586, 759a 
759a 
696 

Reinol, 7696, 1726, 
6046 

Reispoute, 7556 
Rel-garry, 3656 
Renny, 7716 
Reno), 760ft 
Resai, 7726 
Resbout, Rosbuto, 
755a, 4446 
Reabire, 760a 
Resident, 761a 
Respondentia, 761a 
Ressaidar, 7616 
Ressala, 7616 
Ressaidar, Rcsseldar, 
762ft 

Rest-house, 762a 
Resum, 762a 
Ret-gburry, 3726 
Rettee, 7766 
Roys buuto, 755a 
Reynol, ‘Reynold, 
760a, 1726 
Rey«e, 754a 
Reyxel, 3826, 760a 
Kezai, Kezy, 7726 
Rhadary, Rhadorage, 
753a 

Rhambudan, 756a 
Rhinoceros, 762a, la 
Rhodes, 763a 
Rhomaeus, 768a 
Rhonco, 366, 874a 
Rhotass, 7626 
Riat, 7776 
Rice, 763a 
Rickshaw, 4596 
Right-hand castes, 
1716 

i Ris, 7636 

Risaladtfr, Risalah- 
dtfr, 762a 
Rishibr, 760a 
Rtamlla, 762a 
Rithl, Ritl, 770a, 864a 
Roe, 764a, 280a 
Ro^algate, 7696 
Rocca, 7676 
Rock-pigeon, 765a 
'ft-,--f.n»aaT, 769a 
Roger, 7646 
Rogue, 765a; Rogues’ 
River, 6186,7666 


Roh, Rohilla, 767a 
7«56 

Rohttfs, 763a 
Rolong, 767a, 854a 
Roman,’ 769a 
Roman, 7686 
Romany, 3226 
Romi, 7o8a 
Rondel, Rondell, 
771a, 7706 
Roocka, 7676 
Rook, 7676 
ltooka, Rookaloo, 
7676 

Room, 7676 
Roomal, Roomaul, 
769a 

Roomee, 7676 
Roopoa, Roopee, 
Ropia, Ropie, 776a, 


Rosalgat, Rosalgate, 
7696, 4536 
Rosam&llia, 770a 
Rose-apple, 770 a 
Roselle, 770 a, 7476 
Rose Mallows, 770a 
Rosollar, 762a 
Rota, Rotan, 7576 
Rotas, 763a 
I to tola, Bottle, Rot- 
tola, 770a 
Rotus, 763a 
Rouble, 773a 
ttoul, 2296 
Roumee, 769« 

Round,7706 
Roundel, 7706; -boy, 
771a 

Rounder, 7706 
Bounce, Rouni, 7716, 
772a 

Roupio, Roupy, 776a, 

Rous, 7716 
Routee, 689a 
Rouzindar, 9a 
Rovel, 770a 
Rowana, Rowannah, 
7716, a 
Rowce, 7716 
Rownee, 7716 
Rowtee, 772a, 689a 
Roy, 772a 
Royal, 155a 
Roza, 772a 
Rozelgate, 7696 
Rozye, 7726, 886a 
Rnbbae, 7726, 496a 
Rubble, 773a 
Rubby, 7726 
Ruble, 773a 
Ruoea, 767M06,473a 
Ruffugar, 773a 
Ruhe&h, 767a 
Rum, 7736 
RQm, Ruma, 7686 
RQm&l, Rumale, 


Rome, Rumi, Ru- 
minus, 768a 
Bum-Johnny, 7735 
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Saunders, 790a 
Saurry, 7966 
Savaiu, 779a, 

Savash, 816a. 

Savayo, 7786 
Saveis, 1146 
Savendroog, Saven'dy 
Droog, 8146 
Sawakin, 860a 
SawElak, 8446 
Saw&rl Camel, 858a 
Sawarry, 858a 
Saw my, 6836 
Saya, 216a 
Sager^ Sayr, 7986, 

Sbasalar, 8406 
Scarlet, 8016, 861a 
Scavage, Scnvager, 
Scavageour, Sca- 
vagium, Scavenger, 
Scawageour, 802a, 
6, 803a, 8016, 346a 
Scnad, 458a 
Schai, 5936, 825a 
Schakar, 8646 
Schai, 8246 
Schalam, 7836 
Schalembron, 1956 
Schaman, 8206 
Scheik Bandar, 8166 
Scheithan, 8186 
Schekal, 444a 
Scherephi, 9746 
Schiah, Schiite, 825a, 
6 

Schir&z, 8296 
Schite, 202a 
Sciai, 825a 
Scial, 8246 
Sciam, 823a 
Sciamuthera, 867a 
Sciddee, 8126 
Scigla, 829a 
Scimdy, 8376 
Scimoter, Scimitar, 
8046 

Scinde,Scindy, 837a,6 
Seise, 8856 


Seriuano, Scrivan, 
Scrivano, 804a, 
168a, 3106 

Scvmetar, Scymitar, 


8046, a 

Sea-oockles, 2706; 

•coooanut, 2316 
Seacunny, 8046, 558a 
Seapiah, Seapoy, 
Soapy, 810a, 8095 
Sear, 6646 
Seat, 8186 
<Seaw, 825a 
Sebundee, Sebundy, 
8055, a 

Sdchelles, Sdoheyles, 
816a 

Secnnif}, 805a 
Seddee, 8066 
Sedoa, Sedoe, 7906 
Seebar, 827a 
Seedy, 806a, 470a 
Seek, Seekh, $88a 


Seek-m&n, 8356 
Seekul-putty, 809a i 
Seemul, 807a 
Seer, 807a 

Seernand, Seerbetti, 
Seerbund, 7086, 
943a 

Seerfish, 808a, 721a 
Seerky, 842a 
Seerpaw, 8086, 4836 
Seersbaud, 7086 
Seersucker, 7086 
Seetulputty, 809a 
Seik,Seikh, 836a,8356 
Sedan, 182a 
Soir-fish, 8086, 895<c 
Seiria, 783a 
Sej-garry, 3656 
Sekar, 8606 
Sela, 8196 
Selebres, 1806 
Seling, 8466 
Selland, 182a 
Semane, 821a 
Semball, 809a 
Sembuk, 7886 
Semeano, Semian, 
Setniane, Semi- 
anna, Semijane, 
821a 

Sempitan, 868a, 9556 
2 '.riiivWa, 211a 
Senassy, 8726 
Sengtereh, Seng- 
terrah, 8706, 871a 
Senior Merchant, 2225 
Sennaar, 187a 
Sepah Salar, 8406 
Sepaya, 910a 
Sepoy, 809a 
Sequin, 1936 
Ser, 8076. 

SerafBn, 9746 
Serai, 8116 
Serang, 8126 
Ser-apah, 8086 
Seraphim, Seraphin, 
974a, 813a 
Serass, 249a, 2896 
Serauee, 8126 
Sercase, Serchis, 316, 
436a 

Serendeep, Serondlb, 
Serendiva, 1826, 
813a, 1816 
Serian, 8866 
Seringapatam, 818a 
Serinjam, 8776 
Serious, 289a 
Seris, 842a 
Serishtadar, 8266 
Serof, 8326 
Serpaw, 8086 
Serpent’s-stone, 848a 
Serpeych, 813a, 484a 
Serpow, 8086, 9396 
Serraglio, 8116 
Serrapurdah, 877a 
Sermy, 812a 
Serre, 808a 
Serribafif, 8296 
Serrutaaar, 8266 


Serwan, 689a, 8776 
Serye, 8116 
Set, 8136 
Setewale, 9796 
Seth, 8136 
Setlege, 878a 
Sett, 8136, 1896 
Settlement, 8136 
Settre’a, 4826 
Ketuni, 7976 
Setweth, 980a 
Seutd, 829a 
Seven Brothers, 814a; 
Pagodas, 814a; 
Sisters, 814a, 6076 
Severndroog, 814a 
Scwalick, Sewglik, 
8456 

Sewary, 858a 
Seychelle, Islands, 
8146 

Seydra, 8536 
Seyjan, 7826 
Sezawul, 894a 
Sha, 816a 
Shaal, 7986 
Shaan, 823a 
Shabander, Sha- 
Bander, 187a, 645a 
Shabash, 816a 
Shabunder, 8166, 
127a 

Sbackelay, 217a 
Shaddock, 8176, 7216 
Shade, 818a 
Shadock, 8176 
Shagreen, 818a 
Shahbandar, Shah- 
bunder, 8166, 817a 
Shahee, Shahey,194a, 
3896 

Shah Coest, 831a 
Shahr-i-nao, Shaher- 
i:l-Nawi,796a, 914a, 
8676 

Shaii, 216a 
Shaikh, 693a, 8256 
Shaitan, 8186 
Shaivite, 783a 
Shakal, 444a 
Shaki, 442a 
Shalbaft, 7086 
Shalee, 8186, 183a 
Shaleeat, 183a 
Shalgramtt, 7856 
Shalie, 8196 
SteHg&t, 183a, 819a, 

Shaloo, 8186 
ShalwEr, 8336 
SbfilyEt, 183a 
Sham, 823a 
Shama, 8196 
Shaman, Shamanism, 
820a. 119a 
Shambogue, 8206 
Shameanah, Sha- 
meeana, 821a 
Shampooing, Sham- 


going, Shampoo, 
Shamsiieer, 8046 


Shamyana, Sbftmy- 
finan, 821a 
Slum, 8216, 504a 
Shanaboga, 8206 
Shan&rauh, 1936 
ShfinbEf, Shanbaff, 
8236, a 

Shanbague, Shan- 
bogue, 8206 
Shandejnagor, 1466, 
1846 

Shank, 1846 
Shanscrit, 793a 
Sharfib, 826a 
Sharovary, 8336 
Shashma, 798a 
Shastah, Shaster, 
8236, 963a 
Shastree, 824a 
Shataluar, 878a 
Shatree, 3896 
Shat-shashti, 787a 
Shaul, 8246 
Shawbandaar, Shaw- 
bunder, 817a, 6966 
Shawl, 824a; Goat, 
831a; Shawool, 
624a 

Shay, 3896 
Sheah-maul, 8256 
Shebander, 816a 
Shecarry, 8276 
Sfaeeah, 8246 
Sheek, 825a 
Sheelay, 8196 
Sheer mahl, Sheer- 
maul, 8256, 51a 
SheetalapateS, 809a 
Sheeut, 8256 
Sheher-al-Nawi, 796a 
Sheek, 8256 
Sheik, 8366 
Sheikh, 8256, 693a 
Shekar, 8276; She- 
karry, 8276 
Shekho, 8286 
Shela, Shelah, 819a, 6 
Shell, 824a 
Sheila, 8186 
Sheraah, Shores, 8295 
Sherbet, 8256 
Shereef, 8266,170a 
Sherephene, 975a 
Sheriff, 832a 
Sheristadar, 8266 
Shervaraya, 8266 
She&l, 211a 
Shevaroy Hills, 8266 
Shewage, 8086 
Shewauc, 846a 
Sheyah, 8716 
Shevbar, 826a 
Sheykh, 8256 
Shia, 8246 
Sbian, 8346 
Shibar, Shibbar, 
827a, 550a 
Shiokar, 8276 
Shiekul-ghur, 835t 
Shigala, 8286 
Shigram, Shigram- 
poe, 827o,4746 
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Shikar, 8276; Shi* 
karee, 8276; Shi- 
kar-gah, 828a; 
Shik&ri, 828a 
Shikhd, 828a 
Shilin, Shilingh, 847a 
Shilla, 8196 
Sbinattarashan, 1976 
Shinbeam, Shinbeen, 
Shinbin, 8286 
Shinkala, Shinkali, 
Sbinkli, 829a, 8286 
Shinsura, 1466, 201a 
Shintau, Shintoo, 
8296, a 
Shiraz, 8296 
Shireenbaf, Shlrin- 
baf, 8296, 8236 
Shirry, 2206 
Shisham, 830a, 842a 
Shisha-mahal, Shish- 
tnuhull, 830a 
Shitan, 8186 
Shoaldarree, 8316 
Shoe, of Gold, 830a; 
flower, 8306; goose, 
831a 

Shoke, 831a 
Shola, 831a 
Shoo, of Gold, 8306 
Shoocka, 8316 
Shooldarry, 8316, 
6886 

Shooter-sowar, 
•suwar, 8576 
Shoukh, Shouq, 831a 
Shoyu, 859a 
Shraub, 8316 
Shreif, 8266 
Shrobb, 8316 
Shroff, Shroffage, 
8316 

Shrub, 8266, 8326 
Shudder, 2176 
Shuddery, 4826, 8536 
Shukha, 6316 
Shulwaun, 8326,7076 
Shurb&t, 826a 
Sbuta Sarwar, Shutur 
Sowar, Suwar, 
8580,8576 
Shw£ Dagon, 2916 
Shyrash, 8286 
Siagois, 831a 
Siam. 8386, 8626 
Siamback, 186a 
Siamotra, 867a 
Sian, Si&o, 8346,796a 
Si-a-yoo-tha-ya, 466a 
Sibbendy, 8056 
2tpi>p, 8766 
'Sica, Sioca, 886a, 
8346, 786, 7756 
Sioohese, 816 
Sickman, 8856 
Sicktemoy, 7086 
Sicleegur, 8856 
Sicque, 886a 
Siddee, Biddy, Sidhi, 
80S5 

Staled Sba, SieUdiba, 
1760,1816,1846,547a 


Sifm, Stan, Sieng, 
8226, 834a 
Sibala, 1816 
Sike,Sihk, Sikh,886a, 
8356 

Sikka, Sikkah, 835a 
SikULtOn, 8616 
Sikuiider’s grass, 877 a 
Silfo, 182a 
Silboot, 8366 
Silebis, 1806 
Siling, 847a 
Silipat, 8366 
Silladar, Sillahdar, 
8366, 69a 
Sillah-posh, 8366 
Sillan, 1826 
Sillaposh, 8366 
Silledar, 8366 
Sill&hposh, 8366 
Silmagoor, 8366 
Silou, 1826 
Silpet, 8366 
Simkin, 8366 
Simmul, Simul, 807a 
Zi/tvXXa, 211a 
Sin, 455a; -Masin, 
5316 

Sinabafa, SinaWffo, 
Sinabafo, Sina- 
baph, 8236, a, 126 
Siuae, 1976 
Sinasse, Sinassy, 8726 
Sincapore, Sincapura, 
Sincapure, 839a, 
840a 

Sind, Sinda, 837a, 
4356, 4536 

SindabQr, Sindabura, 
Hindaburi, 8376, 
838a, 379a, 8286 
Sindan, 7826, 211a 
Sind&pQr, 838a 
Sinde, 8376 
Sindhee, 8066 
Sindo, Sindu, Sindy, 
3206, 8376 
Sinhalese, 8886 
Singapoera, Singa¬ 
pore, Singapura, 
840a, 8396 

Singara, Singerah, 
Sm^haro, 840a, 

Singuyli, 829a 
Sini, Slniy, Sinlya, 
198a, 6,199a 
Bin Kal&n, 5316 
Sinkaldip, 182a 
Sinnasse, 8726 
Sintemu, 201a 
Sinto, Sintoo, 8296, a 
Sion, 8346 

Sipae, Sipahee, SipS- 
M, ai06, 8096 
Sipah-Salaar, Sipfih- 
sftl&r, Sipahselar, 
8406,569a 
Sipoi, 8106 
SipasaUr, 6126 
Sipoy, 8106 
Siqua, 885a 


63a, 


Sirash, 8296 
Sircar, 8406, 

856a 

Sirdar, 8416; -bearer, 
beehrah, 8416,78a; 
Sirdaur, 8416 
Sirdrars, 8416 
Sirian, 886a 
Siring, 8296 
Sirkar, 841d, 2226 
Sirky, 8416, 877 a 
8irpeach, 813a 
Sirrakee, 842a 
Sims, 842a 
Sisee, 886a 
Sissoo, 842a 
Sltal-pattl, 809a 
Sitti, 190a 
Sitting-up, 8426 
Sittringee, Sittringy, 
843a 

Sitty, 190a 
Siturngee, 843a 
Sivfilik, Siwtflik, Si- 
walikh, 8456, 843a, 
844a 

Si-yo-thi-ya, 466a 
Size-da, 494a 
Sjahamouw, 796a 
Sjahband&r, 817a 
Sjoppem, 220a 
Skeen, 846a 
Slam, 4396, 440a 
Slave, 845a 
Sling, 8466 
Slippet, 8366 
Sloth, 8476 
Snake-stone, 8476,76, 
24a, 906 
Sneaker, 849a 
Snow rupee, 8496 
Soacie.Soajes, 8546 
Sony, 7786 
Soco, 8046 
Sodagar, 857a 
Sodoe, 7906 
Sof&la, 8496 
Sofia, Soft, 8556 
Sogwan, 9116 
So nali, 883a 
Sola, 8506 

Solamandalam, 257a 
Solar, 8506; topee, 
851a 

Solda, Soldan, 2oX- 
Savot, Soldanus, 
865a 

Solgramma, 7856 
Soliolum, Solinum, 
9516 

Solmandala, Solmon 
dul, SolmunduL 
85a, 258a 

Somana Eotamo, 
3666 

Somba, Bombay, 861a 
Sombra, 9516; Som- 
breiro, B6y de, 
851a, 6, 568a; 

Sombrero, Chan- 
tael, 861a, 852a; 
Sombreyro, Some- 


rera, 952a r 8516, 
852a . 

Somma Cuddom, 
Sommona * Codom, 
8666,729a 

Sonahparioda, Sona- 
paranta, 852a, 6 
Sonaut, 7756 
Sonda, 869a 
Sonni, 871a 
Sonthal, Sonthur, 
8526. 853a 
Soobaaar, 856a 
Soobah, 856a 
Sooder, Soodra, 858a 
Soofee, 856a 
Soojee, 8536 
Sooiu, 859a 
Soojy, 8536 
Sooklaat, Sooklat, 
8616, 862a 
Soonderbund, 870a 
Soonnee, 871a 
Soontaar, 863a 
Soontam, 643a, 8706 
Soopara, 8736 
Sooparie, 6896 
Soorky, 854a 
Soorma, 854a 
Soorsack, 857a 
Soosey, Soosie, 855a, 
8546, 7086 
Sootaloota, 2216 
Sopara, 8736 
Sophi, Sophias, 
Sophy, 855a 
Sorath, 876a 
Sorbet, 826a 
Soret, Soreth, 8766, a 
Sornau, 7956 
Sorrabula, 8336 
Sorroy, 8126 
Soiialec, 8446 
Souba, 856a; Soaba- 
d&r, 8566; Sodbah, 
8566; Soubahdar, 
8566 

Souean, 8046 
Souoar, 7776. 8586 
Souchong, 6096 
Soudagur, 867a 
Soudan, Soudano, 
865a 

Soudm, 8586 
Sou-la- teh’a, 8766 
Sou-moa-t’ala, 8676 
Xovr&f m, Xafrrrapa, 
Xowpsip, 878a 
Sourtehtn, 8766 
Sonny, 8126 
Soure, 874a 
8ouiet,8766 
Sour Sack, Soursop, 
8576. a 
Sony, 859a 
Sowar, 8076, 858a; 

Shooter, 8576 
Sowarree, Sowarri, 
Sowary, 858a, 719a 
Sowoar, 858a 
Boy, 8686 
Spachi, Spahee, 
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Spahi, Spahiz, 
Sphai, Spie, 811a 
Spin, 869a 
Sponge Cake, 859a 
Spotted-Deer, Dear®, 


Squeeze, 8596 
Stonge, Stank, 899a 
Station, 8596 
Stevedore, 8596 
Stick-insect, 8595; 

•lac, 860a 
Stink-wood, 860a 
Streedh&na, 860a 
Streights of Governa- 
dore, 391a 

Stridban, Stridhana, 
860a 

Stupa, 860a 
Suffirin, 860a 
Snally, Soalybar, 
883a, b 
Suami, 8835 
Subadar, 8566 
Snbah, 856a 
Subabdar, 8566 
Subdrrf, 873a 
Subidar, 8565 
Sublom, Subnom, 
7086 

Sucar, Succare, 863a, 
864a 

Succatoon, 7086 
Snckat, 861a 
Snoker-Bucker, 8606 
Socket, 8806 
Suckette, 175a 
Suolat, 861a 
Sudden Death, 862a 
Sadder, 862a; Adaw- 
lut,4o; Ameen,175, 
862a; Board, 862a; 
Court, 862a; Sta¬ 
tion, 8626 
Sudk&win, 2036 
Sndrnng Pattun,7796 
Suf41ah, Suf Irak,8736 
Sufeena, 8626 
Soffavean, Suffee, 
856a,8556 
Suffolk 8506 
Sully, Snfi, 8556, a 
Sugar, 8626; Candle, 
Candy, 156a: 
Sager, candy, 8646 
fej ee^ Saji, 854a, 

S&k. 214a 


Suklat, 

Sukor, 8606 
Bukte, 861a 
$01i, 7526 
S&lia, 207a 
Saldari. 8316 
Bulky,464a 
Bullah, 8196 
IMmnh, 854a 
Sultan,8646 
Suxnatra,S656 
Sombrero, 8516 
Sumjao, 808a 


Su-men-ta-la, 867a 
Summerhead, 851a, 6 
Summiniana, 821a 
Sumoltra, Sumotra, 
867 a, 8666 

Sumpitan, 868a, 7816, 
795 a 

Sumuthra, SOm&tra, 
867a, 8666 
Sun, 871a 
Sundparanta, 852a 
Sunbuk, 788a 
Sunda, SnndaCalapa, 
868a, 869a 

Sundarbans, Sunder- 
bunds, Suudra- 
bund, 870a, 6,869a 
Sungar, Sung ha, 8706 
Sungtara, 8706 
Sunn, 871a 
Sunnee, Sunni, 871a, 
b, 825a 
Sannud, 8716 
Sunny, 871a 
Sunny Baba, 426 
Sdntarab, 643a, 871a 
Sunydsee, Sunyasse, 
8716, 8726 
Supdra, 8726 
Suparij, 6896 
Supera, 873a, 8956 
Supervisor, 5a, 2355 
Supparaka, 873a 
Suppya, 8096 
Supreme Court, 8736 
Sura, 874a, 366 
Sarahs®, SurShI, 8126, 
382a 

ZvpaffTpTfvrf, 8746 
Surat, o74a 
Surath, 876a 
Suray, 812a 
Sure, 874a 

Surkuada, 8766, 8416 
Surma, 854a 
Surnasa, 8786 
Surpage, Surpaish, 
279a, 813a 
Sutpftroka, 873a 
Surpoose, 877a, 1956 
Surraparda, 877a 
Surra t, 8756 
Surrinjaum, 8776; 
Surrinjaumee 
Oram, 8776 
Sorrow, 8776 
Surroy, 812* 

Sersack, Bunak, 
857 a, b 

Surwaun, 8776 
Surwar, 8576 
Bury, 874a, 739a 
Susa, 855a 
Sutee. 8826, 888a 
Sutledge,Sutlej,8775, 
878a 

Suttee, 8786 
Suursaok, 8676 
Suwar, 8676; Suwar- 
ree, 868a 
Susan, 7826 
Swalloe, 888a 


Swallow, 883a, 6 
Swally, Hole, Marks, 
Roads, 883a 
Swamee-house, 884a; 
Swdml, Swamme, 
884a,8825; Swamy,- 
bouse, jewelry, pa¬ 
goda, 888a, 884a 
Slangy, 969a 
Swatch, 884a 
Sweet Apple, 8846; 
Oleander, 8846; 
Potato, 8846; 
Sweetsop, 8576 
Syagush, ayah-gush, 
831a 

Syam, Syio, 8346 
Syc, 836a 
Syce, 8855 
Sycee, 886a 
Syddy, 8065 
Syer, 8005 
Sykary, 8276 
Syke, 836a 
Sykl&toun, 8616 
Symbol, 807a 
Syncapur&nus, 8396 
Sypao, 8006 
Syrang, 813a 
Syros, 886a, 289a 
Syro, 7986 

Syriam, Syrian, 886a 
Syricum, 4526 
Syud, 8866 


Taalima, 893a 
Taaluc, 384a 
Tabacca, Tabaoco, 
Tabako, 925a, 9246, 
9266 

Tsbasheer, Tsbsshlr, 
Tabaxer, Tabaxiir, 
Tabaxir, 887a, 6, 
546, 863a 
Tabby, 8876 
Table-shade, 818a 
Taboot, 8876 
Tacavi, 9406 
Tack, 8975 
Taok-ravan, 8876 
Taoourou, 915a 
Taoque, 898a 
Tact-ravan, 888a 
Toddy, Taaee, Tadie, 

Tael, Taey, 888a, 
155a, 6906 

Taffatsbela, Taffaty, 
46, 7086 

Tagadgeer, 334a 
Tane7l886 
Tah-Qbana, 947a 
Tahseeldar, Tahsil- 
dar, 8886, 889a 
Taie, 888a, 155a 
Taikhana, 947a 
Taila, 8886 
Tailings, 0136 
Tailor-bird 889a 
Tainsook, 7085 


Tair, 912a 
Tair 9506 

Taj, Mehale, 889a, 6 
Tdki, 9406 
Takdvi, 941a 
Takht revan, 888a 
Taksaul, 947a 
Tal.8926 
Tala, 927a 
Talacimarmi, 8936 
Talagrepos, 891a 
bring, 8896 
Talang, Talani, 9126 
Talapoi, Talapoin, 
Ttuapoy, 891a, 
6906, 6636, 724a 
Talavai, 2926 
Tale, Talee, Tali, 
892a, 8916 
Taliar, 892a 
T&lien, 8906 
Talinga, Talingha, 
913a 

Talipoi, 891a 
Talipot, 8926, 140a 
Talisman, Talismani, 
Talismanni, 893a, h 
Talius, 892a 
Tftliyam&r, 894a 
Talkiat, 941a 
Tallapoy, 891a 
Talleca, 4976 
Talliar, TaUiari, 8926 
Tallica, 894a 
Tallipot, 893a, 771a 
Tallopin, 8916 
Talman, 894a 
Talook, Talookdar, 
894a, 6 
Talpet, 8926 
Talpooy, 891a 
Tam, 2946 
Tam, 930a 
Tamachar, 9416 
Tamalap&tra, 544a 
Tamaraj, Tamarani, 
8956 

Tamarind, 8946; 

Fish, 806a, 808a 
Tamar • al - Hindi, 
Tamarinde, Tama- 
rindi, 8946, 895a 
Tamasha, 941a 
Tambdktf, 9266 
Tambanok, 9296 
Tambe ranee, Tam- 
biraine, 8956 
Tamboli, Tambul, 
914a, 942a 
Tamenm, 895a 
Tamgua, 8076 
Tamil, 8266, 5396 
Ttopadewa, Tampa- 


Tamralipti, 9416 
Tamtam, 930a 
Tana, 896a 
Two, 8956, 2446; 

Mayambu, 896a - 
Tanabard, I'iSb, 8606 
Tbnaoerin, 9146 - 

Tanadar; Tanadaria, 
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896a, 686a, 78 7a, 
7826 

Tanah, 8956 
Tanasary, Tanaser, 
Tanasery, Tanas- 
aaria, Tanaasarien, 
914a, 6, 627a 
Tanaw, 896a 
Tanck, Tanoke, 
Tancho, 6996 
Tandai), 569a, 6126 
Tandar, 8966 
Tandil, 9236 
Tanga, 8966, 6775 
Tangan, 898a 
T&ngdr, 9236 
T£ng’han, 898a, 387a 
Tango, Tangu, 8976, 


Tangun, 898a, 9236 
Tanieeb, 7086 
Tanjore, 8986; Pill, 
8986 

Tank, Tanka, 8986, 
900a 

Tanka, 9426 
Tanka, Tankah, 
Tankchah, 897a, 6 
Tanksal, 947a 
Tankun, 898a 
Tanna, 8956 
Tannadar, 896a 
Tannaserye, Tanna- 
serim, 9146 
Tannie Karetje, 9306 
Tannoro, Tanor, 
Tanoor, 9006 
Tanque, 8996 
Tany Pandal, 2216 
Tapi, 901a 
Tapp&l, Tappaul, 
901«, 9006 
Tappee, 901a 
Taprobane,181a,547a 
Tapsei), 7086 
Taptee, Tapty, 901a 
Tar, Tara, 901a, 6736 
Tarakaw, 9376 
Tarboosh, Tarbrnsh, 
877a 

Tare, 901a 

Tare and Tret, 9016, 

Tarega, Tarege, 


xaregne, wio.vwa 
Taren, Tarent, 9016 
Targum, 327a 
Tarnddr, 136 
Tari, Tarif, 927a, 6 
Tariff, Tariffs, 902a 
Tarnassari, 9145 
Tamatarme, 7086 
Taronk, Taroup, 902a 
Tarr, 9016 
Tarranquin, 9376 
Tarrock, 902a 
Tarree, 927a 
Tarryar, 892a, 788 
Tartoree, 709a 
Taeheriff, Taaheriffe, 
Tashreef, 902a, 
8086, 9896 
Taear, 946a 


Tarimaoan, 8896 
Tassar, 9456 
Tat, 903a 
Tat, 9036 
Tatoo, Tatt, 903a 
Tattoo, 9036 
Tattoo, Tattoo, 9026, 
903a ] 

Tatty, 903a 
Tatu, 903a 
Taut, 9036 
Tauwy, 904a 
Tauzee, 9046 
Tava, 315a 
Tavae, Tavay, Tavi, 
Tavoy, 904a 
Taweey.Taweez. 904a 
Tawny-kertch, 9306 
Tayar, 9506 
Tayca, 9116 
Taye, Tayol, 888a 





Tayl, 9186 
Tazee, T id, 9046 


Ta’ziya, Taziyu, 
9046, 905a, 4196, 
8876 

Tazzy, 9046 
Tchapan, 2196 
Tchaukyksno, 206a 
Tchausb, 2126 
Tcbokmon, 2196 
T’cherout, 189a 
Tchiliin, 7486 
Tchi-tchi, 1866 
To, Tea, 9076, 905a; 
Caddy, 9096; early, 
2106 

Teak, 910a 
Teapoy, 910a 
Tebaonir, 887a 
Tebet, 918a 
Teca, 911a 
Teccali, 9186 
Tecka, 9116 
Tecnl, 9186 
Tee, 9116 
Tee, .9076 
Teecall, 919a 
Teecka, 919a 
Teek, 9116 
Teek, 912a 
Teeka, 919a 
Teen,155a 
Teertha, Teerut, 912a 
Tehr, 912a, 8776 
Tehrildar. 88fe 




Tejpat, 
Teke,Tekeweoi s 9116 
Telapoi, 891a 
Telinga, Telingee,. 
9126, 918a, 1246, 
488a,8896 
Tellieherry Chair, 
931a 

Tellings, Tcllingana, 
Tellinger, 918a, 6 
Tsioogoo, Telougou, 

Telselin, 3736 


Telunga. 9136 
Tembool, Tembol, 
9136, 914a, 89a 
Tenacar, 914a 
Tenadar, 896a 
Te naseri, Tenasserim, 
Tenasirin, Tenazar, 
914a, 6 
Tendell, 4116 
Tenga, 229a 
Tenga, 898a 
Tonu^u, Tennngn, 

Tepoy, 709a 
Terai, 9146 
Terapbim, 974a 
Terindam, 709a 
Terrefnho, Terrenho, 
Terrheno, 503a 
Terrai, 915a 
Terranquim, 9376 
Terry, 9146 
Terry, 9276 
Tersnana, 37a 
Terve, 9146 
Torn, 319a 
Tessersse, 946a 
Testary, 334a 
Tey, 9066 
Tez-p&t, 912a 
Thabbat, Thabet, 
9186, a 

Thacur, Thakoor, 
Thaknr, 915a 
Tbalassimani, 8936 
Tbana, 8956 
Thana, 896a; Thana- 
dar, 896a; Thinah, 
896a 

Thb, Thea, Thee, 
9075, a, 9066 
Theg, 9166 
Th6k, 912a 
Thenasserim, 914a 
Thermantidote, 9156 
They], 8886 
Thibet, 918a 
Thin, Thinae, 197a 
Thistle, yellow, 2996 
Thomana, 929a 
Thonaprondah, 8526 
Thonjaun, 931a 
Thug, 9156 
Thunaparanta, 852a 
T, huseeldam, 889a 
Tiapp, 209a 
Tibat, Tibbat, Tibet, 
917a, 6, 918a 
'Heal, 9186 
Ticca, 919a 
Tieka, 919a 
TCckeea, 2096 
Ticker, 919a 
Tickaali, 947a 
Ticky, Ticky tew, 
21 ;*y-Took, 9196 
Tio-*v>long», 7206 
Tier-catty, 9196 
Tiff. Tiffar, Tiffen, 


Tiger, 921a 
Tiggall, 9186 


Tigre, M2* - 

Tigris, 9216,1016 „ 
Tiko/Tika wala, 919a 
TiUng, Tiling, Til¬ 
ings, TiungSna, 
9126, 913a 
TljpovXa, -211a 
Tinoall, Tinear, 9286 
Tindal, 9236 
Tinkal, 9286 
Tinnevelly, 924a 




Tipari, Tiparry, 9246, 
a 

Tiphon, 949a 
Tippoo Sahib, 9246 
Tir, 9246 
Tiraaole, 487a 
Tifflafeirapali, 939a 
Tirkut, mb 
Tirt, Tirtha, 912a 
Tiruxerapalai, 939a 
Tisheldar, 889a 
Titticorin, 9466 
Tiutenaga, 933a 
Tiva, Tiyan, 9246 
Tiyu, 3196, 320a 
Tout, 929a 
Tobacco, 9246 
Tobbat, 9856, 9176 
Tobra, 9265 
Toddy, 926a; Bird, 
Cat, 928a 

Toeposs, 9896, 584a 
Toffochillen, 3761 
Toishik-khanna, 936a 
Toko, 928a 
Tola,Tole, 9286,8076, 
8356 

Tuliban, 9436 
Tolinate, 456 
Tdlla, 6416, 9286 
Tolliban, Tolopan, 
9436 

Tolwa, 941a 
Tomachs, 9416 
Tom&n, Tomand, 
Tomandar, To- 
mano, 929a, 601a 
Tomasha. Tomasia, 
9416 

Tomaun, 9286 
Tombac, Tombaok, 

9296 

Tombadera, 3526 
Tombaga, 9296 
Tombou, 942a, 477a 
Tomjobn, 9806 
Tompdevah, 8526 


6,921a 
Tiloni, 9496 
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Today, 931a 
Too bo, 5676 
Toomongong, 9312* 
Toon, Toona, 932a 
Toopaz, 328a 
Toorkay, Toorkey, 
982a 

Tooa,«347a 
Toothanage, Tooth 
and Eg g Metal, 
Toothenague, 
Tootnague, 933a, 
9326 

Top, 935a 

Topas, Topass, To- 
|anee, 934a, 9336, 

Topaz, 9336 
Tope, 9345; khana, 
khonnah, 935a, 6 
Topee, 9355; wdld, 
walla, 9355, 936a 
Topete, 9356 
Tophana, 9355 
Topi, 9356; w£l£, 936a 
Topsail, 7085 
Topscanna, 9356 
Topaeil, 136 
Torcull, 936a 
Torii, 659a 
Torunpaque, 940a 
Tos-dan, 9365 
Toshaconna, Toehe- 
kanah, Toshkhana, 
936a 

Tostdaun, 936d 
Totti, 9365 
Totucoury, 946a 
Toty, 9865 
Toucan, Touchaqp, 
9365, 937a 

Tonffan, Touffon, 
949a 

Toaman, 929a 
Toung-gvan, 252a 
Tonpas, 9386 
Towrdra, 918a 
Towleea, 937a 
Traga, 937a, 916,4976 
Trangabar, Trangam- 
bar, 938a 

Tnuakamalaya, 9396 
Trankey, Tranky, 
9376 

Tranquebar, 938a 
Travamcor, Travan* 
„ cor, Travancore, 
,988a 

Treblicane, Trepli- 
oane, 9395 
Tribeny, 938a 
Triblicone, 9395 
Tricalore, 9S@a 
Tricandia. 3765 
TricinopOly, 9386 
Tricby, 9386,1886 
Trioouunale, 939a 
Trifoe, 35a 
Trikalinga, Trilinga, 

Kras **■ 

Trincomalee, Trin- 


conomale, Trirrtce- 
male, Trinkene- 
male, Trinquene- 
male, 939a, 5 
Tripang, 9395, 883a 
Trij»j£»y, Tripini, 

Triplicane, 9395 
Trippany, 9385 * 

Triquillimald, Tri- 
quinauuile, Tri- 
quinimale, 939a 
Trisos, Triste,*35a 
Tritchenapali, 939a 
Tritcby, 9385 
Trivandrum, 9395 
Trivelicane, 9395. 
Tropina, 3265 
Truchinapolli, 939a 
Trujaman, 327a 
Trumpdk, 940a 
Truximan, 3275, 640a 
Tr^Aala, Tryphera, 

Tsaubwa, 205a 
Tschakeli, 217a 
Tsohollo 218a 
Tscbuddirer, 8535 
Tshai, Tsia, 908a, 
9075 

Tsiam, 1835 
Tsiannok, 25, 3a 
Tsjaus, 213a 
Tual, 919a 
Tuam, Tuan, 9405, a, 
866 a 

Tubbatlna, 9175 
Tucana, 9305 
Tucka, 9406 
Tucb£vee, 9406 
Tuckeah, 130a 
Tuckeed, 941a 
Tuckiah, 941a 
Tufan, Tufao, Tu- 
faon, Tuffon, Tnf- 
foon, TufSes, 948a, 
949a, 6 

Tugger-wood, 3356 
Tufa, 9246 
Tukaza, 316a 
Tukha, 9406 
TulasI, 931a 
Tulban, -oghlani, 
Tulband, Tulbangi, 
Tulbentar Aga, 
994a 

Tulce, 9316 
Tuliban, 9436 . 

Tulinate, 153a 
Tulipant, &44a 
Tulosse, 9315 
Tulwar, Tulwaur, 
94la, 212a 
Tum£n, 929a 
Tutaangong, 932a 
Tumasha, 941a 
Tumbalee, Tumboli, 
942a 

Tumlet, 9416 
Tantieme, 9416, 477a 
Tamtum. 942a 
Tumung'gung, 982a 


Tunca, Tnncab, Tun- 
car, Tuncaw, 942a, 
761a 

Tungah, 898a 
Tunkaw,. Tunkhw&h, 
* 428a, 9496 
Tutmee, 9456 
Tunny, 8236 
Tunnyketch, 9306 
Tupay, 328a 
Tupban, Tuphito, 
950a, 949a 
Tupy, 9356 
Tflra, 9426 
Turaka, 943a 
Turban, Turbant, 
Turbante, Tur- 
banti, Turbat,943a, 
6, 944a 


Turchimannus, Tur- 
cimannus, Turgo- 
manus, 3276, a 
Turkey, 932a 
Turkey, 9446 
Turki, -koq, 932a, 
9456 


Turmeric, 549a 
Turoee, 9456 
Turpaul, 94f>6 
Turquan, 932a 
Turry, Turryani, 915a 
Turumbake, Turum- 
baque, 940a 
Turushka, 943a 
Turveez, 904a 
Turwar, 941a 
Tiia, 7926 
Tussah, 9456 
Tusseeldar, 889a 
Tusseh, Tuisser, Tus- 
sur, 946a, 6 
Tutooareon, Tute- 
coryn, 9466 
Tu-te-nog, Tute- 
uague, Tutenegg; 
Tuthinag, 933a, 
9236 


Tut,hoo, 903a 
Tuticorin, 946a 
Tutinic, 933a 
Tutocorim, 9466 
Tutonag, 933a 
Tutticaree, Tuttu- 
corim, Tutucoury, 
9466, a 

Tutunaga, 933a 
Tuxall, 947a 
Twankay, 9096 
Tyconna, Tyekana, 
9466 


Tyer, 8506 
Ty & Tygr6 ’ 928a ’ 


Tykbdna, 947a 
Tymquall, 9236 
Typhoon, Typhon, 
Typ/K»n, 950a, 
9iw, 947a • 
Tyraaole, 487a 
Tyre, 9606 
Tzacchi, 4426 
Trinde, 8876 


Tzinesthan, Trinio, 
Triniota, Tzinitza. 
1976 

Tftararum^Koi’, 1926 
Tiyle, '8196 


Uddlee-budlee, 805a 
Ugen, 639a 
Ugentana, 940a 
Ugger-wood, Uggur 
oil, 3356,386a 
Ugli, Ugolim,4236, a 
Ujantana, Ujong- 
tana, Ujungtanab, 
4146, 9506, 951a 
Ulcinde, 3206 
Ulock, 9716 
Ulu balang, 639a 
Umbftrry, 17a 
Umbrella, 9516 
Umbra, 6376 
Umbraculum, Urn- 
broil, Umbrella, 
Umbrello, Un- 
brele, 951a, 6, 952a 
Uncalvot, 1496 
Undra Cundra, 4136; 
Upa, Upas, 957a, 

or 9 /. 

Uplah, 6396 
Uplot, Upiotte, 7455 
Upper Roger, 9596 
Uraca, 36a 
Urizaa, 867a 
Uriee, Urz, Ure- 
aoast, Urzee, 9596 
Usbec, 9606 
'Usfur, 780a 
Usbrufee, 960a 
Uspeck, 9606 
Uspuck, 411a 
Uspuk, 960a 
Uzbeg, 960a 


Vaoca, 9606 
Vaccination, 9605 
Vackel, 961a 
Vaddah, 9636 
Vagntt, 3656 
Vafdilai, 77a 
Vaishnava, 9616 
Vakea-nevis, 9605 
Vakeea, 7705 
Vakeol, Vakil, 961a, 
334a 

Valanga, 172a 
Valera, 961a 
Vali, 968a 

VanjSrfi, Vanjarrab, 
114a, 115a 
Varfiha, 6786 
Vturftnafi, 83a 
Varanda, Varangue, 
965 a, 966a 
Varela, Vatwlla, 
VareUe, 961a, 6, 
292a 

Vargem, 9666, 6856 
Vatum, 786 
Vavidee, 1096 
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Vdeza, 6456 
Vsd, Veda, Vedam, 
Ved&o, 963o, 9616, 
9626 

Vedda, 9636- 
Vehar, 967o 
Vehicle, Vekeel, 961o 
Vellard, 964o, 857a 
Vellore, 964a 
Vendu, Vendue-Mas- 
ter, 9646, a, 214a 
Venesar, Venezar, 
1146 

Venetian, 9646 
Ventepolk-m, 709a 
Veranda, Verandah, 
964a, 966a 
Verdora, 696 
Verdure, 966a 
Verge, 9666 
Vendo, 265a, 667a 
Vettele, 896 
Vettyver, 9666 
Viacondam, 6176 
Vidan, Vidana, 9666 
Vidara, 776 
Viece, 9186, 9676 
Viedacn, 963a 
Vgen, Vgini, 639a, 
6386 

Vihar, Vihara, 967a, 
81a, 248a, 630a 
Vikeel, 961a 
Vinteon, 758a 
Viontana, 951a, 87a 
Vjntiu, 1216 
Viranda, 966a 
Vis, Visay, 919a, 
9676 

Visir, 9676 
Visa, 967a 
Vitele, 896 
Vizier, 9676 
Vmbrello, 952a 
Vmbra, Vmbraye, 
Vmrae,Vmrei,637a 
Vocanovice, 9606 
Voishnuvu, 9606 
Vomeri, 665a 
Voranda, 966a 
Vorloffe, 3596 
Vraca, 366 
Vunghi, 5226 
Vzbique. 960a 
Vyse, 9676 


Waaly, 968a 
Wacadasb, 9676 
Wftio, 109a 
Wakizashi, 968a 
Water, 968a 
Wali, 968a, 6926 
Walla, Wallah, 9686,. 
2396 

Wall-shade, 818a . 
Wanghee, 969a 
Wani, Wania, 64a,636 
Waringtn, 66a 
Water, buffalo, 122a; 
-Chestnut, 9696; 
Filter Nut, 228a 


Wattie waeroo, 9666 
WSt, 1096 
Weaver-bird, 9696 
Weda, 9636 
Wedda, 9636 
Weli, Wely, 6926 
West Coast, 9696 
Whampoa, 9696 
Whnngee, 969a 
Whinyard, 4106 
Whistling-teal, 9696 
White Ants, 9696; 

Jaoket, 9696 
Whoolye, 425a 
Wih&ra, Wihare, 967a 
Wilayat, Willaut, 
94a, 487a 
Winter, 970a 
Wist'nouwa, 9606 
Wollock, 9716 
Wood-apple, 971a; 

oil, 971a 
Woolock, 9716 
Wooly, 425a 
Woon, -douk,-gyee, 
972a 

Woordie, Woordy 
Major, 972a 
Wootz, 972a 
Wrankiaw, 645a 
Writer, 973a, 2226 
Wug, 9736 
Wullock, 9716 
Wurdee wollah, 972a 
Wuzeer, 9676 


Xab&ndax, Xabun- 
der, 8166, 503a 
Xagara, 446a 
Xanton, 6166 
Xanxus, 185a 
Xarab, 826a v 
Xarafaggio, Xaraffo, 
832a 

Xarafi, Xarafin, 9746 
Xarave, 826a 
Xarife, 974a 
Xarifo, 8266 
Xarnau/., 796a, 87a 
Xarrafo, 832a. 569a 
Xastra, 8236, 724a 
Xatigam, 204a, 7666, 
623a 

Xaxma, 523a, 798d 
Xeque, 8256 
Xerafim, Xerafine, 
Xerapheen, Xera- 
jahiii, 974a, 6, 975a, 

Xercansor, 975 a 
Xi &, 825a 
Xinto, 8296 


Taboo, Yabou, Y4- 

bd, 9756 
Yak, 9756, 2146 
Yam, 977a 

Yamb, YAinbu, Yam- 
bucha, 8306 
Yauboo, 9756 


Yava-bbu, Ya-va-di, 
Yava-dvlpa, Yav5- 

Ydu, 3366 . 

. Yerua, 3936 
Ye-wun, 972a 
Ymgu, 4186 
Yoaaya, 466a 
Yogee, Yoguee, 462a 
Yojana, 513a 
Yoodra-shaan, 823a 
Yoss, ' Yoss-house, 
464a 

Young Hyson, 9096 
Yuthia, 4656 

Zabad, 4a 

Zitbaj, 455a 
Zabeta, Zabita, 977a 
Zal>oh, 205a, 823a 
Zador, 9796 
Zagaglie, Zagayp, 39a 
Zaitfin, Zaitunl, Zai- 
tunia, 797a, 6 
Zalaparda, 877a 
Zam, ZAmfl, 4486 
Zaniboorak, 9866 
Zambuco, 356, 6126, 
788a; Zambuquo, 
7336, 7886 
Zaraburak, 986a 
Zamerhin,978a,1646 
Zamgizara, 7916 
Zamoritn, Zamorin, 
Zamorine, 977a, 
978a 

Zampa, 8796 
Zananah, 9816 
Zanbuqo, 7886 
Zand, 9826 
Zang, Zanghibar, 9786 
Zangomay, 4506 
Zanguebar, Zanguy, 
Zanj, 9786, a 
Zanjabll, 3746 
Zanzibar, 978a, 5396 
Zarafa, 378a 
Zarbaft, 9836 
Zariuanochegas, 1166 
Zaroogat, 1236 
Zarvatana, 795a 
Zatony, 7976 
Zaye, 216a 
Zayte, 8866 
Zayton, 797 a 
Zebra, 9796 
Zebt, Zebty, 9856 
Zebu, 979a 
Zecchino, 1936 
Zedoaria, Zedoary, 
9796 

Zee Calappers, 231a 
Zeilam, Zeilon, 182a, 
6 

Zekoom, 568a 
Zela, 2556, 8196 
Zeloan, Zelon6,1826 
Zemberec, 986a 
Zemee, 451a, 823a 
Zemidary, Zemindar, 
9806, a 
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Zenana, Zenonah, 
981a, 6, 4116 
Zenbourek, 9856 
Zend, Stadaveeta,. 
9816, 8576 

Zenjebil, Zenzeri, 
Zensero, 3746,375a 
Zequeen, 194a 
Zbquen, 8256 
Zerephim, 975a 
Zerbaft, 9836 
Zerbet. 826a 
ZerumW, Zerumbet, 
9796 

Zerzalino, 3736 
Zetani, 7976 
Zezelina, 3736 
Zhobo, 9846 
Ziacche, 443a 
Zierbaad, 9846 
Zierjang, 8866 
Zilah, Zillah, 9836 
Zilm, 847a 
Zimbiperi, 3746 
Zimrae, 1906, 4506 
Zindo, Zindi, 8376 
Zinga^ar, 7916 
Zingari, 9836 
Zingiberi^ZiYYffJf/Kj, 
3746 

Zingium, 978a 
Zinguizar, 7916 
Zinnar, 187a 
Zinzin, 2006 
Zirapha, 3786 
ZIrbad, 984a, 144a, 
911a 

Zircon, 452a 
Zirrn, 847a 
Zp , 985a 

Zoame, 4616, 8831* 
Zobo, 9846 
Zodoun, 382a 
Zolan, 182a 
Zombreiro, 8516 
Zotno, 985a 
Zomodri, 9776 
Zonchi, 4726 
Zouave, 985a 
Zubt,, Zubtee, Zupt, 
9856 

Zuoanistri, 1926 
Zucchara, Zuccheri, 
Zuccbero, -Bambii- 
Ionia, -Caffetino, 
Dommaschino, 
Muochera, -Musci- 
atto, Candi, Can- 
diti, Chandi, 8686, 
864a, 6,156a 
Zumatra, 867a 
Zumbooruck, Zura- 
booruk, 9856, 9866 
Zunana, 981a 
Zuncus, 472a 
Zundavastaio, Zunda- 
vastaw, Zuudeu- 
astavY, 9826,983a 
Zuratt, 8756 
Zurhee, 854a 
Zumapa, 3736 











